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PREFACE. 


1^0  apolc^j  is  needed  for  the  publication  of  another  Life  of  Christ, 
lor  the  subject,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  is  **of  quite  peren- 
nial, infinite  character,  and  its  significance  will  ever  demand  to  be 
anew  inquired  into,  and  anew  made  manifest." 

The  freshness  and  interest  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  its  power  as 
a  great  factor  in  the  spiritual  history  of  the  world,  increase  with 
each  generation.  The  influence  of  His  life,  His  words,  and  His 
death,  have,  from  the  first,  been  like  leaven  cast  into  the  mass  of 
humanity.  He  made  religion  spiritual  instead  of  ceremonial  and 
external;  imiversal,  instead  of  local.  He  gave  us  the  magnificent 
dowry  of  a  faith  in  One  Common  Father  of  the  whole  human  race, 
and,  thus,  of  a  world-wide  brotherhood  of  all  mankind.  He  con- 
firmed the  doctrine  of  our  immortality,  and  scattered  abroad  the 
germs  of  a  heavenly  life  by  His  fundamental  requirements  of  love  to 
Ood  and  our  neighbour.  All  reforms  of  individual  and  public  life 
lie  veiled  in  these  principles,  awaiting  the  advance  of  oiu*  moral 
sense,  to  apprehend  and  apply  them.  They  have  already  given  free- 
dom to  the  slave;  raised  woman;  purified  morals;  mitigated  war; 
created  liberty;  and  made  humanity  a  growing  force,  in  things 
private,  civil,  and  political.  All  that  love  to  our  fellow-man  can 
prompt  finds  itself  only  a  copy  of  that  Life  which  was  spent  in  con- 
tinually doing  good,  and  the  noblest  self-sacrifice  for  others  finds 
itself  anticipated  by  Calvary. 

To  the  individual  Cliristian,  Jesus  is  the  Divine  Saviour,  to  be- 
lieve in  Whom  is  life  everlasting:  to  know  Whom  is  to  have  peace 
with  God.  Love  has  no  diviner  emblem  than  the  Good  Shepherd: 
Beneficence  no  ideal  so  perfect,  as  that  "it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
Uian  to  receive :"  Fidelity  to  duty  no  loftier  standard  than  a  life  laid 
down  at  its  command:  Self-sacrifice  no  dream  so  perfect  as  the  rec- 
ord of  His  death  on  the  Cross. 


xil  PREFACE. 

To  write  the  story  of  such  a  life  is  no  essy  task,  but  it  ia  one 
beyond  all  otlicrs  iinportimt  for  the  bext  Interests  oC  the  age.  It  is 
impoKdblD  to  describe  tlic  infiuite  dignity  of  Ills  person,  but  Ilia 
words  and  acts  arc  His  legacy  to  us,  which  it  is  vital  to  study  and 

■ppiy- 

I  have  tried  in  this  book  to  restore,  aa  far  as  I  could,  the  world  Id 
which  Jeans  moved;  the  country  in  which  He  lived;  the  people 
among  whom  He  grew  up  and  ministered;  the  religion  in  which  lid 
was  trained;  the  Temple  services  in  which  He  took  part;  the  ccclesi- 
Bfitical,  civil,  and  social  aspects  of  Uis  time ;  the  parties  of  the  day, 
their  opinions  and  their  spirit;  the  customs  that  ruled;  the  influences 
that  prevailed  ;  the  events,  social,  religious,  and  political,  not  mcn- 
Uoned  in  the  Gosjtels,  that  formed  the  history  of  His  lifetime,  ao  tar 
as  they  can  be  recovered. 

In  this  picture,  lie.  Ilimeelf,  is,  of  course,  the  central  figure,  to 
which  all  dctoils  are  subordinate.  I  have  tried  to  present  Hia  acta 
and  words  as  they  would  strike  those  who  first  saw  or  heard  them, 
and  have  added  only  as  much  elucidation  to  the  latter  as  seemed 
needed.  All  His  Sayings  and  Discourses  are  given  in  fidl,  for  a  Life 
in  which  He  is  not  Uis  own  interpreter,  nmst  be  defective. 

Ho  one  can  feel  more  keenly  than  myself  how  open  such  a  book 
must  be  to  criiicisni.  Where  the  best  and  wisest  have  differed,  I 
could  not  expect  that  all  will  agree  with  me,  and  I  cannot  hope  to 
have  e8cax>ed  oversights,  or  even  errors,  hi  treating  a  subject  so  ex- 
tensive. I  can  only  plead  my  honest  desire  for  truth  and  correctness, 
in  mitigation  of  judgment. 

I  trust,  however,  that  my  book,  as  a  whole,  presents  a  reliable 
picture  of  the  Life  of  Our  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  world  in  which 
He  moved,  and  that  it  will  throw  light  on  the  narratives  Id  the 
Gospels,  by  filling  up  their  brief  outlines,  where  possible. 

For  the  various  sources  to  whicli  I  have  been  indebted  I  must  only 
refer  to  the  books  named  in  the  list  of  authorities  at  the  beginning. 
I  have  used  Ihcm  freely,  but  always,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  due 
acknowledgment. 

And,  now,  go  forth.  My  Book,  and  may  He  whoso  honour  thou 
•eekest,  bless  Ihee,  and  thy  Unknown  Reader! 


THE  LIFE  OF   CIIRIST. 


CfLVPTER  L 

INTRODUCTORT. 

The  life  of  Jesus  CTirist,  wliicli  is  to  be  told  in  tlieso  pago3,  mxisi 
ever  remain  the  noblest  and  most  fruitful  study  for  all  men,  of  every 
age.  It  is  admitted,  even  by  those  of  other  faltlis,  that  lie  was  at 
once  a  great  Teacher,  and  a  living  illustration  of  the  trutlis  He 
taught  The  Mohanmiedan  world  give  Him  the  high  title  of  the 
Masih  (Messiah),  and  set  Him  above  all  the  prophets.  The  Jews 
confess  admiration  of  His  character  and  words,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Gospels.  Nor  is  there  any  hesitation  among  the  great  intellects  of 
different  ages,  whatever  their  special  position  towards  Christianity; 
whether  its  humble  disciples,  or  openly  opposed  to  it,  or  carelessly 
indifferent,  or  vaguely  latitudinarian. 

We  all  know  now  lowly  a  reverence  is  paid  to  Him  in  passage 
after  passage  by  Shakspere,  the  greatest  intellect  known,  in  its  wide, 
many-sidea  splendour.  Men  like  Galileo,  Kepicr,  Bacon,  Newton, 
and  Milton,  set  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  al)ove  every  other.  To 
show  that  no  other  subject  of  study  can  claim  an  equal  interest, 
Jean  Paul  Richter  tells  us  that  "the  life  of  Christ  concerns  Him 
who,  being  the  holiest  among  the  mighty,  the  migliticst  among  the 
holy,  lift^  with  His  piercea  hand  empires  off  their  hinges,  and 
turned  the  stream  of  centuries  out  of  its  channel,  and  still  governs 
the  ages.''  Spinoza  calls  Christ  the  8}Tnl)ol  of  divine  wisdom; 
Kant  and  Jacobi  hold  Him  up  as  the  sjinbol  pf  ideal  perfection,  and 
K  chelling  and  Hegel  as  that  of  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human. 
"I  esteem  the  Gospels,"  says  CJoethe,  "to  be  thoroughly  genuine, 
for  there  shines  forth  from  them  the  reflected  splendour  of  a  sub-^ 
llmity,  proceeding  from  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  so  divine  a 
kind  as  only  the  divine  could  ever  have  manifested  upon  earth." 
**  How  petty  are  the  boolvs  of  tlie  philosophers,  with  all  their  pomp," 
Bays  Rousseau,  "  compared  with  the  Gospels  1  Can  it  be  that  writ- 
ings at  once  so  sublime  and  so  simple  are  the  work  of  men?  Can 
He  whose  life  they  tell  be  Himself  no  more  than  a  mere  man?  Ia 
thcro  anythmg,  in  Jljj  character,  of  the  cnthudact  or  the  am\>lt\o^3A 
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sectary?  What  sweetness,  what  purity  in  HU  ways,  what  touching 
grace  m  His  teachings!  What  a  loftiness  in  His  maxims,  what  pro- 
Found  wisdom  in  His  words!  What  presence  of  mind,  what  deli- 
cacy and  aptness  in  His  replies  I  What  an  empire  over  His  passions? 
Where  is  the  man,  where  is  the  sage,  who  knows  how  to  act,  to 
suffer,  and  to  die  without  weakness  and  without  display?  My  friend, 
men  do  not  invent  like  this;  and  the  facts  respecting  Socrates, 
which  no  one  doubts,  are  not  so  well  attested  as  those  about  Jesus 
Christ.  These  Jews  could  never  have  struck  this  tone,  or  thought  of 
this  morality,  and  the  Gospel  has  characteristics  of  truthfulness  so 
crand,  so  striking,  so  perfectly  inimitable,  that  their  inventors  would 
be  even  more  wonderful  than  He  whom  they  portray."  ''Yes,  if 
the  death  of  Socrates  be  that  of  a  sage,  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus 
are  those  of  a  God." 

Thomas  Carlyle  repeatedly  expresses  a  similar  reverence.  "Jesus 
of  Nazareth,"  says  he,  ''our  dlvinest  symbol!  Higher  has  the 
human  thought  not  yet  reached."  "A  symbol  of  qmte  perennial, 
infinite  character,  whose  significance  will  ever  demand  to  be  anew 
inquired  into,  and  anew  made  manifest"  Dr.  Channing,  of  Boston, 
the  foremost  man  in  his  day  among  American  Unitarians,  is  equally 
marked  in  his  words.  "The  character  of  Jesus,"  says  he,  "is 
wholly  inexplicable  on  human  jninciples."  Matthias  Claudius,  one 
of  the  people's  poets  of  Germany,  last  century,  writes  to  a  friend, 
"  No  one  ever  thus  loved  [as  Cmist  did],  nor  did  anything  so  truly 
great  and  good  as  the  Bible  tells  ua  of  Him  ever  enter  into  the  heart 
of  man.  It  is  a  holy  form,  which  rises  before  the  poor  pilgrim  like  a 
star  in  the  night,  and  satisfies  his  innermost  craving,  his  most  secret 
yearnings  and  hopes."  "Jesus  Christ,"  says  the  exquisite  genius. 
Herder,  "  is  in  the  noblest,  and  most  perfect  sense,  the  realized  ideal 
of  humanity." 

No  one  will  accuse  the  first  Napoleon  of  being  either  a  pietist  or 
weak-minded.  lie  strode  the  world  in  his  day  like  a  Colossus,  a  man 
of  gigantic  intellect,  however  worthless  and  depraved  in  moral  sense. 
Conversing  one  day,  at  St.  Helena^  as  his  custom  was,  about  the 
great  men  of  antiquity,  and  comparing  himself  with  them,  he  sud- 
denly turned  round  to  one  of  his  suite  and  asked  him,  "  Can  you  tell 
ne  who  Jesus  Clirist  was?"  The  ofliccr  owned  that  he  had  not  yet 
tdtcn  much  thought  of  such  things.  "Well,  then,"  said  Napoleon, 
"I will  tell  )'ou."  He  then  comptuxsd  Christ  with  himself,  and  with 
the  heroes  of  antiquity,  and  showed  how  Jesus  far  surpassed  them. 
"I  think  I  understand  somewhat  of  human  nature,"  he  continued, 
"and  I  tell  you  all  these  were  men,  and  I  am  a  man,  but  not  one  is 
like  Him;  Jesus  Christ  was  more  than  man.  Alexander,  Caesar, 
Charlemagne,  and  myself  founded  great  empires;  but  upon  what  did 
the  creations  of  our  genius  depend?  Upon  force.  Jesus  alone 
founded  His  empire  upon  love,  and  to  this  very  day  millions  would 
die  for  Him."    "  The  Gospel  is  no  mere  book,"  said  he  at  another 
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time,  "  but  a  living  creature,  with  a  vigour,  a  power,  wliich  conquers 
nil  that  opx>os^  i^*  Here  lies  the  Book  of  Boolcs  upon  the  tabic 
[touching  it  reverently];  I  do  not  tire  of  reading  it,  and  do  so  daily 
irith  eq^  pleasure.  The  soul,  charmed  with  the  beautv  of  the 
Ckwpel,  is  no  longer  its  own:  Qod  possesses  it  entirely:  He  directs 
its  thoughts  and  faculties  ;  it  is  His.  What  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of 
Jcsua  Christ!  Yet  in  this  absolute  sovereignty  He  has  but  one  aim 
— ^the  spiritual  perfection  of  the  individual,  the  purification  of  his 
conscience,  his  union  with  what  is  true,  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 
Men  woi^er  at  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  but  here  is  a  con<j[ueror 
who  draws  men  to  Himself  for  their  highest  good;  who  umtes  to 
HimBelf,  incorporates  into  Himself,  not  a  nation,  but  the  whole  ^  ^ 
human  raccT  *-<^ 

I  might  multiply  such  testimonies  from  men  of  all  ages  ana  classes, 
indefimtely;  let  me  jjive  only  one  or  two  more. 

Among  all  the  Biblical  critics  of  Germany,  no  one  has  risen  with 
an  intellect  more  piercing,  a  learning  more  vast,  and  a  freedom  and 
fearlessness  more  unquestioned,  than  Do  "Wettc.  Yet,  listen  to  a 
sentence  from  the  preface  to  his  Commentarv  on  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation, published  just  before  his  death,  in  1849:  "  This  only  I  know, 
that  there  is  salvation  in  no  other  name  than  in  tlie  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Crucified,  and  that  nothing  loftier  offers  itself  to  humanity 
than  the  God-manhood  realized  in  Him,  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
which  He  founded — an  idea  and  problem  not  yet  rightly  understood 
and  incoiporated  into  the  life,  even  of  those  who,  in  other  respects, 
justly  ranK  as  the  most  zealous  and  the  warmest  Christians  1  Were 
Christ  in  deed  and  in  truth  our  Life,  how  could  such  a  falling  away 
from  Him  be  possible?  Those  in  whom  He  lived  would  witness  so 
mightily  for  Him,  through  their  whole  life,  whether  spoken,  written, 
or  acted,  that  unbelief  would  be  forced  to  silence." 

Nor  is  the  incidental  testimony  to  Christ  of  those  who  have  openly 
acknowledged  their  supreme  devotion  to  Him  less  striking.  There 
have  been  martyrs  to  many  creeds,  but  what  religion  ever  saw  an 
army  of  martyrs  willinijly  dying  for  the  personal  love  they  bore  to 
the  founder  of  their  faith  ?  Yet  this  has  always  been  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  martjTS  of  Christianity,  from  the  days  when,  as  tradi- 
tion tells  us,  Peter  was  led  to  crucifixion  with  the  words  ever  on  his 
lips,  "None  but  Christ,  none  but  Christ,"  or  when  the  aged  Poly- 
carp, — about  to  be  burned  alive  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Sumna, — 
answered  the  governor,  who  sought  to  make  him  revile  Christ — 
"Eighty  Mid  six  years  have  I  served  Him,  and  He  never  did  me 
wrong;  and  how  can  I  now  blaspheme  my  King  who  has  saved  me?" 
Nearly  seventeen  hundred  years  passed  from  the  time  when  the  early 
confessor  died  blessing  God  that  he  was  coimted  worthy  to  have  a 
share  in  the  number  oi  martyrs  and  in  the  cup  of  Christ;  and  a  man 
of  hi^  culture  and  intellect  lies  dying,  the  native  of  an  islaud  ^eo- 
tried  only  hy  tmUAde  barhmana  ia  the  days  of  Polycarp.    TYi<^  «Xr 
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tendanls,  i^atcliing  his  last  moments,  see  his  lips  move,  and  bendinf?: 
over  him,  catch  the  faint  sounds,  "Jesus,  love! — Jesus,  love! — the 
same  tiling," — the  last  words  uttered  before  he  left  them.  It  was  the 
death-bed  of  Sir  James  Macintosh.  Thus  the  character  of  Christ  still 
rct*iins  the  supreme  charm  by  which  it  drew  towards  it  the  deepest 
ailections  of  the  heart  in  the  earliest  age  of  the  Church ;  and  such  a 
character  must  claim,  above  all  others,  our  reverent  and  thoughtful 
study. 

If  we  attempt  to  discover  what  it  is  in  the  personal  character  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  shown  in  His  life,  that  thus  attracts  such  permanent 
admiration,  it  is  not  difficult  to  do  so. 

In  an  age  when  the  ideal  of  the  religious  life  was  realized  in  the 
Baptist's  withdrawing  from  men,  and  burying  himself  in  the  ascetic 
solitudes  of  the  desert,  Christ  came,  bringing  rcligfon  into  the  haunts 
and  homes  and  every-day  life  of  men.  i  or  the  mortifications  of  the 
licnnit  He  substituted  the  labours  of  active  l>enevoleuce ;  for  the  fears 
end  gloom  which  shrank  from  men.  He  brought  the  light  of  a  cheer- 
ful piety,  which  made  every  act  of  daily  life  religious.  He  found 
tlie  domain  of  religion  fenced  off  as  something  distinct  from  common 
duties,  and  He  threw  down  the  wall  of  reparation,  and  consecrated 
the  whole  sweep  of  existence.  He  lived,  a  man  amongst  men,  shar- 
ing alike  their  joys  and  their  sorrows,  dignifying  the  humblest  de- 
tafls  of  life  by  making  them  subordinuto  to  the  single  aim  of  His 
Father's  glory.  Henceforth  the  grand  revolution  was  inaugurated, 
which  taught  that  religion  does  not  lie  in  selfish  or  morbid  devotion 
to  personal  interests,  whether  in  the  desert  or  the  temple,  but  in  lov- 
ing work  and  self-sacrifice  for  others. 

The  absolute  unselfishness  of  Christ's  character  is,  indeed,  its 
unique  charm.  His  own  life  is  self-denial  throughout,  and  He  makes 
a  similar  spirit  the  test  of  all  healthy  religious  life.  It  is  He  who  said. 
**It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive;"  who  reminds  us  that 
life,  like  Uie  wheat^yields  fruit  only  by  its  own  dyinc;  who  ^ve  us 
the  ideal  of  life  in  His  own  absolute  self-oblivion.  We  feel  instinc- 
jtively  that  this  Gospel  of  Love  alone  is  divine,  and  that  we  cannot 
withhold  our  homage  from  the  only  perfectly  Unselfish  Life  ever 
aecn  on  earth. 

There  is  much,  besides,  to  which  I  can  only  allude  in  a  word.  He 
demands  repentance  from  all,  but  never  for  a  moment  hints  at  any 
need  of  it  for  Himself.  With  all  His  matchless  lowliness,  He  ad- 
vances personal  claims  which,  in  a  mere  man,  would  be  the  very 
delirium  of  religious  pride.  He  was  divinely  patient  under  every 
form  of  suffering, — a  homeless  life,  hunger  and  thirst,  craft  and  vio- 
lence, meanness  and  pride,  the  taunts  of  enemies  and  betrayals  of 
friends,  ending  in  an  ignominious  death.  Nothing  of  all  this  for  a 
moment  turned  Him  from  His  chosen  path  of  love  and  pity.  His 
last  words,  like  His  whole  life,  were  a  prayer  for  those  who  returned 
IJJm  evil  for  good.    His  absolute  superionty  to  everything  narrow  or 
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Ideal,  80  that  He,  a  Jew,  founds  a  religion  in  which  all  mankind  are 
8  common  bro^rhood,  equal  before  God ;  the  dignity,  calmness, 
and  self-poeseesion  before  rulers,  priests,  and  governors,  which  sets 
Him  immeasurably  above  them;  His  freedom  from  superstition,  in 
an  age  which  was  superstitious  almost  beyond  example;  Ills  superi- 
ority to  the  merely  external  and  ritual,  in  an  a^  when  rites  and  ex- 
(emab  were  the  sum  of  religion:  all  these  considerations,  to  mention 
no  others,  explain  the  mysterious  attraction  of  His  character,  even 
when  looked  at  only  as  that  of  an  ideal  Man. 

When,  from  His  character,  we  turn  to  His  teachings,  the  claims  of 
His  Life  on  our  reverent  study  are  still  further  strengthened.  To 
Him  we  owe  the  expansion  of  whatever  was  vital  in  Ancient  Judaism 
from  the  creed  of  a  tribe  into  a  religion  for  the  world.  The  Old 
Testament  reveals  a  sublime  and  touchingdescription  of  God  as  the 
Creator  and  the  All-wise  and  Almightv  Ruler  of  all  things;  as  the 
God,  in  whose  hand  is  the  life  of  every  living  thing  and  the  breadth 
of  all  mankind;  the  God  of  Providence,  on  whom  the  eyes  of  all 
creatures  wait,  and  who  gives  them  their  meat  in  due  season;  as  a 
Being  of  infinite  majesty,  who  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty,  but 
yet  is  merciful  and  gracious,  longsuffering,  and  abundant  in  good- 
ness and  truth:  as  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  ini(|uity 
and  trans^T^ession  and  sin,  and  as  pitying  them  that  fear  Him,  like  as 
a  father  pitieth  his  children.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Christ  to  bring 
the  character  of  God,  as  a  God  of  Love,  into  full  noon-day  light,  in 
His  so  loving  the  world  as  to  give  His  onlv-begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  in  Him  might  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  In 
the  New  Testament  He  is  first  called  Our  Father  in  Heaven — ^the 
Father  of  all  mankind.  The  Old  Testament  proclaimed  Him  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob— the  Portion  of  Israel:  Christ 
points  the  eyes  of  all  nations  to  Him  as  the  God  of  the  whole  human 
race. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  are  as  new  and  as  sub- 
lime as  this  grand  conception  of  Grod,  and  spring  directly  from  it. 
The  highest  ideal  of  man  must  ever  be,  and  his  soul  reflects  the  image 
of  his  Creator,  and  this  image  can  only  be  that  of  pure,  all-embracing 
love,  to  Gk)d  and  man,  for  Gk)d  is  love.  Outward  service,  alone,  is 
of  no  value:  the  pure  heart,  only,  loves  aright:  it,  only,  reflects  the 
divine  likeness;  for  purity  and  love  are  the  same  in  the  Eternal.  A 
relipon  resting  on  such  a  basis  bears  the  seal  of  heaven.  But  this 
divme  law  constitutes  Christianity. 

The  morality  taught  by  Christ  is  in  keeping  with  such  fundamental 
demands.  Since  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  there  can  be  no  lim- 
itation to  duty  but  that  of  power.  It  can  only  be  bounded  by  our 
possibilities  of  performance,  and  that  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  both  towards  God  and  our  neighbour.  The  perfect  holi- 
ness of  God  can  alone  be  the  standard  of  our  aspiration ;  for  love  means 
obedience,  and  God  cannot  look  upon  sin.    To  be  a  perloeX  CYai^Vo^u 
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is  to  be  a  sinless  man — sinless  throuffh  the  obedience  of  perfect  love. 
Such  a  morality  has  the  seal  of  the  Uving  God  on  its  forehead. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  realizing  our  obligations  to  Christ,  that 
there  was  a  perfect  novelty  in  this  teaching.  Antiquity,  outside 
the  Jewish  world,  had  no  conception  of  what  we  call  sin.  There  is 
no  word  in  Greek  for  what  we  mean  by  it:  the  expression  for  it  is 
synonymous  with  physical  evil.  There  was  either  no  ^uilt  in  an 
action,  or  the  deity  was  to  blame,  or  the  action  was  irresistible. 
PWests  and  people  had  no  aim  or  desire  in  sacrifices,  prayers,  or  festi- 
vals, beyond  the  removal  of  a  defilement,  not  considered  as  a  moral, 
but  a  physical  stain;  and  they  attributed  a  magical  effect  to  propiti- 
atory rites  through  which  they  thought  to  obtain  that  removal;  this 
effect  being  sure  to  follow  if  there  were  no  omission  in  the  rite,  even 
though  the  will  remained  consciously  inclined  to  evil  I 

The  Roman  was  as  free  from  having  any  conception  of  sin  as  the 
Greek.  Even  such  moralists  as  Seneca  had  only  a  blind  spiritual 
pride  which  confounded  Gkxi  and  nature,  and  re£:arded  man — the 
crown  of  nature  and  its  most  perfect  work — as  God's  equal,  or  even 
as  His  superior,  for  the  divine  nature,  in  his  creed,  reaches  perfection 
in  man  only.  Every  man,  he  tells  us,  carries  God  about  with  him  in 
his  bosom;  in  one  aspect  of  his  being  he  is  Qod — virtue  is  only  the 
following  nature,  ana  men's  vices  are  only  madness. 

Compare  with  this  the  vision  of  God — high  and  lifted  up— of  awful 
holiness  but  of  infinite  love, — and  the  doctrine  of  human  responsi- 
bility, which  the  heart  itself  re-echoes — as  taught  by  Christ;  and  the 
studv  of  His  life  becomes  the  loftiest  of  human  duties. 

We  owe  it  no  less  to  Christ  that  the  belief  in  a  future  life,  with  its 
light  or  shadow  depending  on  a  future  judgment,  is  now  part  of  the 
creed  of  the  world.  Judaism,  indeed,  in  its  later  ages  at  least,  knew 
these  revelations,  but  Judaism  could  never  have  become  the  religion 
of  mankind.  Pagan  antiquity  had  ceased  to  have  any  fixed  ideas  oi 
anything  beyond  this  life.  Immortality  was  an  open  question ;  the 
dream  of  poets  rather  than  the  common  faith.  But  Christ  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  through  tiie  Gospel. 

Doctrines  such  as  these,  illustrated  by  such  a  Life,  and  crowned  by 
a  death  which  He  Himself  proclaimed  to  be  a  voluntary  offering 
**for  the  life  of  the  world,"  could  not  fail  to  have  a  mighty  influence. 

The  leaven  thus  cast  into  the  mass  of  humanity  has  already  largely 
transformed  society,  and  is  destined  to  affect  it  for  good  in  ever- 
increasing  measure,  in  all  directions.  The  one  grand  doctrine  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man,  as  man,  is  in  itself  the  pledge  of  infinite  results. 
The  seminal  principle  of  all  true  progress  must  ever  be  foimd  in  a 
proper  sense  of  the  inherent  dignity  of  manhood;  in  the  realization  of 
the  truth  that  the  whole  human  race  are  essentially  equal  in  their  facul< 
ties,  nature,  and  inalienable  rights.  Such  an  idea  was  unknown  to 
antiquity.  The  Jew,  speaking  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras,  ad- 
dressed God — '•  On  our  accoimt  Thou  hast  created  the  world.    Othei 
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BattonB,  sprang  from  Adam,  Thou  hast  said  are  nothing,  and  are  like 
spittle,  and  Thou  hast  likened  their  multitude  to  the  dropping  from  a* 
cask.  But  we  are  Thypeople,  whom  Thou  hast  called  Thy  nrst-bom, 
Thine  only-begotten.  Thy  well-beloved."  In  the  Book  Sim,  the  Rab- 
bis tell  us — **  A  single  I^nelite  is  of  more  worth  in  the  sight  of  God 
than  all  the  nations  of  tlie  world;  every  Israelite  is  of  more  vidue 
before  Him  than  all  the  nations  who  have  been  or  will  be." 

To  the  Qbeek,  the  word  **  humanity,"  as  a  term  for  the  wide  broth- 
erhood of  all  races,  was  imknown.  All  races,  except  his  own,  were 
reearded  and  despised  as  "barbarians."  Even  the  Egyptians,  in 
spite  of  their  ancient  traditions  and  priestly  "wisdom," — the  Cartha- 
ginians, ^e  Phcenicians,  Etruscans,  Macedonians,  and  Romans,  not 
to  mention  outlying  and  uncivilized  peoples,  were  stigmatized  by  this 
contemptuous  name.  The  Greek  fancied  himself  appointed  by  the 
gods  to  be  lord  over  all  other  races;  and  Socrates  only  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  general  feeling  of  his  countrymen  when  he  thanked  thie 
gods  daily  for  being  man  and  not  beast,  male  and  not  female,  Greek 
and  not  barbarian. 

The  Roman,  in  common  with  antiquity  at  large,  considered  all  who 
did  not  belong  to  his  own  State,  as  hoates,  or  enemies;  and  hence, 
unless  there  were  a  special  league,  all  Romans  held  that  the  only  law 
between  them  and  those  who  were  not  Romans  was  tliat  of  the 
stronger,  by  which  they  were  entitled  to  subjugate  such  races  if  they 
could,  plunder  their  possessions,  and  make  the  people  slaves.  The 
fact  Uiat  a  tribe  lived  on  the  bank  of  a  river  on  the  other  side  of 
which  Romans  had  settled,  made  its  members  "rivals,"  for  the  word 
means  simply  the  dwellers  on  opposite  sides  of  a  stream.  It  was  even 
objected  to  Christianity,  indeed,  that  its  folly  was  patent,  from  its 
seeking  to  introduce  one  religion  for  all  races.  "The  man,"  says 
Oelsus,  "who  can  believe  it  possible  for  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  m 
Asia,  Europe,  and  Libya,  to  agree  in  one  code  of  religious  laws,  must 
be  utterly  devoid  of  sense. "  Antiquity  had  no  conception  of  a  religion 
which,  by  readily  uniting  with  everything  purely  human,  and  as 
readily  attacking  all  forms  of  evil,  could  be  destined  or  suited  to  the 
wants  of  all  humanity.  Nor  did  it  dei^  to  think  that  the  aristocracy 
of  the  race  could  stoop  to  have  a  religion  in  common  with  the  bar- 
barian to  whom  it  almost  refused  the  name  of  man. 

It  was  left  to  ChrLst  to  proclaim  the  brotherhood  of  all  nations  by 
revealing  God  as  their  common  Father  in  Heaven,  filled  towards 
them  with  a  father's  love ;  by  His  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  all;  by  His  inviting  all,  without  distinction,  who  laboured  and 
were  heavy  laden,  to  come  to  Him,  as  the  Saviour  sent  from  God, 
for  rest;  by  His  receiving  the  woman  of  Samaria  and  her  of  Canaan 
as  graciously  as  any  others;  by  His  making  Himself  the  friend  of 
publicans  and  sinners;  by  the  tone  of  such  parables  as  that  of  Dives 
tnd  Lazarus;  by  His  equal  sympathy  with  the  slave,  the  beggar,  and 
the  ruler;  by  the  whole  bearing  and  spirit  of  His  life;  and,  a^N^  ^ 
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by  His  picture  of  all  nations  gathered  to  judgment  at  the  Great  Day, 
vrith  no  distinction  of  race  or  rank,  but  simply  as  men. 

In  this  ^eat  principle  of  the  essential  equality  of  man,  and  hid 
responsibility  to  God,  the  germs  lay  hid  of  grand  truths  imperfectly 
realized  even  yet. 

Thus,  it  is  to  this  we  owe  the  conception  of  the  rights  of  individual 
conscience  as  opposed  to  anv  outward  authority.  There  was  n<? 
dream  of  such  a  thing  before  Christ  came.  The  play  of  individuality, 
which  alone  secures  and  exemplifies  those  rights,  was  unknown  ol 
restricted.  Amonff  the  Greeks,  the  will  of  the  State  was  enforced  on 
the  individual.  Morality  and  ffoodness  were  limited  to  what  wad 
voted  by  the  majority  as  expedient  for  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  When  a  man  had  paid  the  gods  Uie  traditional 
sacrifices  and  ceremonies,  he  had  little  more  to  do  with  them.  Not 
only  could  he  not  act  for  himself  freely  in  social  or  private  affairs; 
his  conscience  had  no  liberty.  The  State  was  everj'thing,  the 
man  nothing.  Rome  knew  as  little  of  responsibility  to  nigher  laws 
than  its  own,  and  had  very  limited  ideas  even  of  personal  freedom. 
Christ's  words,  **One  is  your  'Teacher,'  and  all  ye  are  brethren;" 
**One  is  your  'Father,'  even  the  Heavenly;"  "One  is  your  'Guide,' 
even  the  Christ,"  were  the  inauguration  of  a  social  and  moral  revo- 
lution. 

The  SLAVE,  before  Christ  came,  was  a  piece  of  property  of  less 
worth  than  land  or  cattle.  An  old  Roman  law  enacted  a  penalty  of 
death  for  him  who  killed  a  ploughing  ox;  but  the  murderer  of  a  slave 
was  called  to  no  account  whatever.  Crassus,  after  the  revolt  of  Spar- 
tacus,  crucified  10,000  slaves  at  one  time.  Augustus,  in  violation  of 
his  word,  delivered  to  their  masters,  for  execution,.  30,000  slaves,  who 
had  fought  for  Sextus  Pompeius.  Trajan,  the  best  of  the  Romans  of 
his  day,  made  10,000  slaves  fight  at  one  time  in  the  amphitheatre,  for 
the  amusement  of  the  people,  and  prolonged  the  massacre' 123  days. 

The  great  truth  of  man's  universal  brotherhood  was  the  axe  laid  at 
the  root  of  this  detestable  crime — the  sum  of  all  villanies.  By  first 
infusing  kindness  into  the  lot  of  the  slave,  then  by  slowly  undermin- 
ing slavery  itself,  each  century  has  seen  some  advance,  till  at  last  the 
man -owner  is  unknown  in  nearly  every  civilized  country,  and  even 
Africa  itself,  the  worst  victim  of  slavery  in  these  later  ages,  is  being 
aided  by  Christian  England  to  raise  its  slaves  into  freemen. 

Aggressive  war  is  no  less  distinctly  denounced  by  Christianity, 
which,  in  teaching  the  brotherhood  of  man,  proclaims  war  a  revolt, 
abhorrent  to  nature,  of  brothers  against  brothers.  The  voice  of 
Christ,  commanding  peace  on  earth,  has  echoed  through  all  the  cen- 
turies since  His  day,  and  has  been  at  least  so  far  honoured  that  the 
horrors  of  war  are  greatly  lessened,  and  that  war  itself — no  longer  the 
rule,  but  the  exception — is  much  rarer  in  Christian  nations  than  in 
former  times. 
'    The  POOR,  in  antiquity,  were  in  almost  aaJbad  a  plight  as  the  slave. 
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"How  can  you  possibly  let  yourself  down  so  low  as  not  to  repel  a 
poor  man  from  you  with  scorn?"  is  the  question  of  a  rhetoncian 
of  the  imperial  times  of  Rome,  to  a  rich  man.  No  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  nch  men  living  in  Rome  ever  conceived  the  notion  of  found- 
mg  an  asylum  for  the  poor,  or  a  hospital  for  the  sick.  There  wero 
hads  of  beggars.  Seneca  often  mentions  them,  and  observes  that 
most  men  flmg  an  alms  to  a  beggar  with  repugnance,  and  carefully 
avoid  all  contact  with  him.  Among  the  Jews,  tne  poor  were  thought 
to  be  justly  bearing  the  penalty  of  some  sin  of  their  own,  or  of  their 
fathers,  fiut  we  Itnow  the  sayings  of  Christ — '*  It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive:"  "  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat;  I 
was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me 
in;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me;  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me;  I  was 
in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me:"  **Give  to  the  poor."  The  abject 
ana  forlorn  received  a  charter  of  human  rights  when  He  proclaimed 
that  all  men  are  brethren :  sprung  from  the  same  human  stock ;  sons 
of  the  same  Almighty  Father;  one  family  in  Himself,  the  Head  of 
regenerated  humanity. 

The  condition  of  woman  in  antiquity  was  little  better  than  that  of 
the  slave.  She  was  the  property  of  her  husband,  if  married;  if  un- 
married, she  was  the  playthmg  or  slave  of  man,  never  his  equal.  The 
morality  of  married  life,  which  is  the  strength  and  glory  of  any  peo- 
ple, was  hardly  known.  Pompey  and  Germanicus  were  singular  in 
&ie  fidelity  that  marked  their  marriage-relations,  on  both  sides,  and 
were  famous  through  the  singularity.  The  utter  impurity  of  the  men 
reacted  in  a  similar  sclf-degr^ation  of  the  other  sex.  In  Rome,  mar- 
riages became,  as  a  nile,  mere  temporary  connections.  In  order  to 
escape  the  punishments  inflicted  on  adultery,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
married  women,  including  even  women  of  illustrious  families,  en- 
rolled themselves  on  the  official  lists  of  public  prostitutes.  St.  Paul 
only  spoke  the  language  which  every  one  who  knows  the  state  of 
morals  of  those  days  must  use,  when  he  wrote  the  well-known  verses 
in  the  opening  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  barbarians  of  Uic 
German  forests  alone,  of  the  heathen  world,  retained  a  worthy  sense 
of  the  true  dignity  of  woman.  '*No  one  there  laughs  at  vice,"  says 
Tacitus,  *'nor  is  to  seduce  and  to  be  seduced  called  the  fashion." 
"  Happy  indeed,"  continues  the  Roman,  thinking  of  the  state  of  things 
around  him,  *' those  states  in  which  only  virgins  marry,  and  where 
the  vow  and  heart  of  the  bride  go  together!"  "  Infidelity  is  very  rare 
among  them."  The  traditions  of  a  purer  time  still  lingered  beyond 
the  Alps;  the  afterglow  of  light  that  had  set  elsewhere. 

These  traditions,  thus  honoured  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  were 
formulated  into  a  supreme  law  for  all  ages  and  countries  by  Jesus 
Christ.  Except  for  one  crime,  husband  and  wife,  joined  by  Grod  in 
marriage,  were  not  to  be  put  asunder.  Woman  was  no  longer  to  be 
the  toy  and  inferior  of  man.  Polygamy,  the  fruitful  source  ol  Qoe\fi\ 
corruption^  was  forbidden.    Mm  and  woman  were  to  me^l  on  ^c\aa2L 
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tenns  in  lifelong  union :  each  honouring  the  other,  and  both  training 
their  children  amidst  the  sanctities  of  a  pure  family  life. 

The  enforcement  of  these  and  kindred  teachinffs,  destined  to  re- 
generate humanity,  required  lofty  sanctions.  That  these  are  not 
wanting,  in  the  amplest  fulness,  we  have  in  part  seen  already,  and 
shall  see  more  and  more  as  we  advance.  Meanwhile,  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  whv,  even  apart  from  the  mysterious  dignity  of 
His  divine  nature,  Goa  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  even  independently 
of  His  being  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  takes  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
Christ's  life  and  sayings,  alike  unique  among  men,  deserve  the  rev- 
erent study  of  all. 

"From  first  to  last,"  said  the  great  Napoleon,  on  one  occasion, 
"  Jesus  is  the  same ;  always  the  same — ^majestic  and  simple,  infinitely 
severe  and  infinitely  ^ntle.  Throughout  a  life  passed  under  the 
public  eye.  He  never  gives  occasion  to  find  fault.  The  prudence  of 
His  conduct  compels  oiu*  admiration  by  its  union  of  force  and  gentle- 
ness. Alike  in  speech  and  action,  He  is  enlightened,  consistent,  and 
calm.  Sublimity  is  said  to  be  an  attribute  of  divinity :  what  name, 
then,  shall  we  give  Him  in  whose  character  were  united  every  ele- 
ment of  the  sublime? 

"I  know  men;  and  I  tell  you  that  Jesus  is  not  a  man.  Everjr- 
Uiin^  in  Him  amazes  me.  His  spirit  outreaches  mine,  and  His  will 
con&unds  me.  Comparison  is  impossible  between  Him  and  any 
other  being  in  the  world.  He  is  truly  a  being  IJy  Himself.  His  ideas 
and  His  sentiments;  the  truth  tliat  He  announces;  His  manner  of 
convincinj^;  are  all  beyond  humanity  and  the  natural  order  of  things. 

"His  birth,  and  the  story  of  His  life;  the  profoundness  of  His 
doctrine,  which  overturns  all  difficulties,  and  is  their  most  complete 
solution;  His  Gospel;  the  singularity  of  His  mysterious  being;  His 
appearance;  His  empire;  His  progress  through  all  centuries  and 
kmgdoms; — all  this  is  to  me  a  prodigy,  an  unfathomable  mystery. 

"  I  see  nothing  here  of  man.  Near  as  I  may  api)roach,  closely  as  I 
may  examine,  all  remains  above  my  comprehension — great  with  a 
greatness  that  crushes  me.  It  is  in  vain  that  I  reflect---all  remains 
unaccountable! 

''I  defy  you  to  cite  another  life  like  that  of  Christ," 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE    HOLY    LAND. 

The  contrast  between  the  influences  which  have  most  affected  the 
world,  and  the  centres  from  which  they  have  sprung,  is  very  striking. 
Greece,  the  mother  of  philosophy  an(I  art,  for  all  time,  is  not  quite 
half  the  size  of  Scotland ;  Rome,  the  mighty  mistress  of  the  world, 
was  only  a  city  of  Italy;  Palestine,  the  birthplace  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  cradle  of  revelation,  is  about  the  sizx)  of  Wales.  From  Dan,  on 
the  north,  to  Beersheba,  on  the  south,  is  a  distance  of  only  139  miles, 
and  the  paltry  breadth  of  twenty  miles,  from  the  coast  to  the  Jordan ; 
on  the  north,  increases  slowly  to  only  forty  between  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  at  Gaza,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  south. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  America  was  unknown  till  within  the 
last  four  centuries,  the  position  of  Palestine  on  the  map  of  the  ancient 
world  was  very  remarkable.  It  seemed  the  very  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  went  far  to  excuse  the  long-prevailing  beliei  that  Jerusalem  was 
the  precise  central  point.  On  the  extreme  western  limit  of  Asia,  it 
looked  eastward,  towards  the  great  empires  and  religions  of  that 
mighty  continent,  and  westward,  over  the  Mediterranean,  to  the 
promise  of  European  civilization.  It  was  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween Europe  ana  Africa,  which  could  then  boast  of  Egypt  as  one  of 
the  great  centres  of  human  thought  and  culture;  and  it  had  the  date- 
less past  of  the  East  for  its  background. 

Yet  its  position  towards  other  lands  was  not  less  striking  than  its 
real  or  apparent  isolation.  Separated  from  Asia  by  the  broiul  and  im- 
passable desert,  it  was  saved  from  becoming  a  purely  Eastern  coun- 
try, either  in  religion,  or  in  the  political  decay  and  retrogression 
which  have,  sooner  or  later,  marked  all  Eastern  States.  Shut  in, 
by  a  strip  of  desert,  from  Egypt,  it  was  kept,  in  great  part,  from  the 
contagion  of  the  gross  morality  and  grosser  idolatiy  of  that  land ; 
and  its  western  coasts  were  washed  by  the  "Great  »ea,"  which,  for 
ages,  was  as  much  a  mystery  to  the  Jew,  as  the  Atlantic  to  our  an- 
cestors, before  the  era  oi  Columbus.  There  could  have  been  no  land 
in  which  the  purpose  of  Grod  to  "separate"  a  nation  "from  amonff 
all  the  people  of  the  earth,"  to  be  the  aepositary  of  divine  truth,  and 
the  future  missionaries  of  the  world,  could  have  been  so  perfectly 
carried  out  Nor  did  its  special  fltness  as  a  centre  of  heavenly  light 
amongst  mankind  pass  away  till  the  whole  scheme  of  revelation  had 
been  completed;  for  by  the  time  of  Christ's  death  the  Mediterranean 
had  become  the  highwa^r  of  the  nations,  and  facilitated  the  diffusion 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  cities  and  nations  of  the  populous  West,  \w  tk<& 
easy  path  of  Jiff  wide  waters.     The  long  seclusion  of  ages  had  «Areai5.^ 
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trained  the  Jew  in  religious  knowledge,  when  forced  or  voluntary 
dispersion  sent  him  abroad  to  all  lands,  with  his  lofty  creed:  the 
passing  away  of  that  seclusion  opened  the  world  to  the  ready  dissem- 
ination of  the  message  of  the  Cross. 

It  is  an  additional  peculiarity  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  relation  to  the 
history  of  religion,  that  its  physical  features,  and  its  position,  together, 
brought  it,  from  the  earliest  ages,  in  contact  with  tlie  widest  range  of 
peoples  and  empires.  Egypt  and  it  are  two  oases  in  wide-spreading 
deserts,  and  as  such  attracted  race  after  race.  Vast  migrations  of 
northern  tribes  towards  the  richer  southern  countries  have  marked 
all  ages;  and  Egypt,  as  the  type  of  fertility^,  was  a  special  land  of 
wonder,  to  which  these  wandering  populations  ever  turned  greedy 
eyes.  In  a  less  degree,  the  Holv  Land  shared  this  dangerous  aamira- 
tion.  It  was  the  next  link  to  figypt  in  the  chain  of  attractive  con- 
quests— Egypt  itself  being  the  last.  As  in  later  times  the  Assyrian, 
the  Chaldean,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  Turk  suc- 
cessively coveted  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  took  possession  of  it,  so 
in  the  very  earliest  ages,  as  many  indications  prove,  wave  after  wave 
of  immigration  had  overflowea  it.  In  all  these  inroads  of  new 
nationalities,  the  Holy  Land,  as  the  highway  to  Egypt,  necessarily 
shared,  and  hence,  as  centuries  passed,  race  after  race  was  brought  in 
contact  with  the  Jew^  in  spite  of  his  isolation,  and  the  Jew  into  con- 
tact with  them.  Such  a  fact  was  of  great  significance  in  the  religious 
education  of  the  world.  It  leavened  widely  distant  nations,  more  or 
less,  with  the  grand  religious  truths  which  had  been  committed  to 
the  keeping  of  the  Jew  alone;  it  led  or  forced  him  abroad  to  distant 
regions,  to  learn,  as  well  as  to  communicate ;  and  it  reacted  to  en- 
sure the  intense  religious  conservatism  to  which  the  Jew,  even  to-day, 
owes  his  continued  national  existence.  That  was  a  fitting  scene, 
moreover,  for  the  advent  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  in  which, 
small  though  its  bounds.  He  was  surrounded  not  by  the  Jew  alone, 
but  by  a  population  representing  a  wide  proportion  of  the  tribes  and 
nations  of  the  then-known  earth.  The  inscription  on  the  cross,  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  was  the  symbol  of  the  relation  of  Christ's 
life,  and  of  His  death,  to  all  humanity. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  Palestine  as  the  spot 
chosen  bjr  Grod  for  His  revelations  of  religious  truth  to  our  race,  and 
for  the  incarnation  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  is  that  it  presents 
within  its  narrow  bounds  the  characteristics  of  climate  and  produc- 
tions scattered  elsewhere  over  all  the  habitable  zones — from  the 
snowy  north  to  the  tropics.  The  literature  of  a  country  necessarily 
takes  the  colour  of  its  k)cal  scenery  and  external  nature,  and  hence  a 
book  written  in  almost  any  land  is  unfitted  for  other  countries  in 
which  life  and  nature  are  different.  Thus  the  Kor^n,  written  in 
Arabia,  is  essentially  an  Eastern  book,  in  great  measure  unintelligible 
and  uninteresting  to  nations  living  in  countries  in  any  great  degree 
clii!'ercnt,  in  climate  and  modes  of  life,  from  Arabia  itself.     The 
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mcred  books  of  other  religions  have  had  only  a  local  reception.  The 
Bible  alone  finds  a  welcome  among  nations  of  every  region  over  the 
earth.  It  is  the  one  book  in  the  world  which  men  everywhere  re- 
ceive with  equal  interest  and  reverence.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
coldest  north  nnds,  in  its  imagery,  something  that  he  can  understand, 
and  it  is  a  household  book  hi  multitudes  of  homes  in  the  feultrie&t 
regions  of  the  south. 

Intended  to  carr}'  the  Truth  to  all  nations,  it  was  essential  that  the 
Bible  should  have  this  cosmopolitan  attractiveness.  Yet  it  could  not 
have  had  it  but  that  such  a  country  as  Palestine  was  chosen  to  pro- 
duce it.  Within  the  narrow  limits  of  that  strip  of  coast,  as  we  might 
call  it,  are  gathered  the  features  of  countries  the  most  widely  apai  t. 
The  peaks  of  Lebanon  are  never  without  patch&s  of  snow,  even  in 
the  heat  of  summer.  Snow^  falls  nearly  every  winter  along  the  sum- 
mits of  the  central  ridge  of  Palestine,  and  over  the  tableland  east  of 
the  Jordan,  though  it  seldom  lies  more  than  one  or  two  days.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  summer  brings  the  heat 
of  the  tropics,  and  the  different  seasons,  in  different  parts,  according 
to  tlie  elevation,  exhibit  a  regular  gradation  between  these  extremes. 
Thus,  within  the  extent  of  a  single  landscape,  there  is  every  climate, 
from  the  cold  of  northern  Europe  to  the  heat  of  India.  The  oak,  the 
pine,  the  walnut,  the  maple,  the  juniper,  the  alder,  the  poplar,  the 
willow,  the  ash,  the  ivy,  and  the  hawthorn,  grow  luxuriantly  on  the 
heights  of  Hermon,  Bashan,  and  Galilee.  Ilcnce  the  traveller  from 
the  incre  northerly  temperate  lands  finds  himself,  in  some  parts,  sur- 
roimded  by  the  trees  and  vegetation  pf  his  own  country.  He  sees 
t!.e  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  plum,  and  rejoices  to  meet  the  familiar 
wi.cat,  and  barlev,  and  peas,  and  potatoes,  and  cabba^,  carrots,  let- 
tuce, endive,  and  mustard.  The  Englishman  is  delighted  to  find 
himself  surrounded  by  many  of  the  flowers  of  his  native  land ;  for 
out  of  the  2,000  or  2,500  flowers  of  Palestine,  perhaps  500  are  British. 
It  looks  like  home  to  see  the  ranunculus,  the  yellow  water-lily,  the 
tulip,  the  crocus,  the  hyacinth,  the  anemone,  mignonette,  geraniums, 
mallows,  the  common  bramble,  the  dog-rose,  the  daiBV,  the  well- 
known  groundsel,  the  dandelion, — sage,  and  thyme,  and  sweet  mar- 
ioram,  blue  and  white  pimpernel,  cyclamens,  vervain,  mint,  here- 
hound,  road- way  nettles,  and  thistles;  and  ponds  with  the  wonted 
water  cress,  duck- weed,  and  rushes. 

The  traveller  fronj  more  southern  countries  is  no  less  at  home;  for 
from  whatever  part  he  come,  be  it  sunny  Spain  or  Western  India,  he 
will  rtjcognjza  wejl-known  forms  in  one  or  other  of  such  a  list  as  the 
carob,  im  oleami^r  and  willow,  skirting  the  streams  and  water- 
courses; the  sycAifturPi  i^  fig^  the  olive,  the  date-palm,  the  pride  of 
India,  the  pistachio,  tu^  ^piarisk,  the  acacia,  and  the  tall  tropical 
grasses  and  reeds;  or  iu  sucii  ffpits  as  the  date,  the  pomegranate,  the 
vine,  the  orange,  the  shaddock,  ihp  lime,  the  banana,  the  almond, 
Bad  m  prickly  pe^r.    The  »ighi  p/  fields  o!  cotton,  mWAfeX,  i\cft. 
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BUgar-cane,  maize,  or  even  of  Indian  indigo,  and  of  patches  of  melons, 
gourds,  pumpkins,  tobacco,  yam,  sweet  potato,  and  other  southern 
or  tropical  field  or  garden  crops,  will  carry  him  back  in  thought  to 
his  liome. 

There  can  be  no  more  vivid  illustration  of  the  climate  of  any  Lmd 
than  the  vegetation  it  yields,  and  Palestine,  tried  by  this  test,  rcpro« 
duces  climates  and  zones  which,  in  other  countries,  are  separated  by 
many  hundred  miles. 

A  book  written  in  such  a  land  must  necessarily  be  a  reflection,  in 
its  imagery  and  modes  of  thought,  so  far  as  they  are  affected  by  ex- 
ternal nature,  of  much  that  is  conunon  to  men  all  over  the  earth. 
The  Scriptures  of  the  two  Testaments  have  had  this  priceless  helo 
in  their  great  mission,  from  Palestine  having  been  chosen  by  God  as 
the  land  in  which  they  were  written.  The  words  of  prophets  and 
apostles,  and  of  the  great  Master  Himself,  sound  familiar  to  all  man- 
kind, because  spoken  amidst  natural  images  and  experiences  com- 
mon to  all  the  world. 

Though  essentially  a  mountainous  country,  Palestine  has  many 
broad  and  fertile  plains.  It  is  a  highland  district,  intersected 
throughout,  and  bordered  on  the  w^estern  side,  by  rich,  wide-spread- 
ing lowlands. 

The  plain  on  the  western  side  extends  from  above  Acre,  with  an 
interruption  by  Mount  Carmel,  along  the  whole  coast,  under  the  re- 
spective names  of  the  plain  of  Acre,  the  plain  of  Sharon,  and  the 
Shefelah,  or  low  country,  the  land  of  the  Philistines  in  early  ages. 
From  this  border  plain  the  country  rises,  throughout,  into  a  table- 
land of  an  average  height  of  from  1,500  to  1,800  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean;  the  general  level  being  so  even,  and  the  hills  so  close 
together,  that  the  whole  length  of  the  country,  seen  from  the  coast, 
looks  like  a  wall  rising  from  the  fertile  plain  at  its  foot.  Yet  the 
general  monotony  is  broken,  here  and  there,  by  higher  elevations. 
Thus,  to  begin  from  the  south,  Hebron  is  3,029  feet  above  the  sea; 
Jerusalem  2.610;  the  Mount  of  Olives  2.724;  Bethel  2,400:  Ebal  and 
Gcrizim  2,700;  Little  Hermon  and  Tabor,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
plainofEsdraelon  1,900;   Safed  2,775;  and  JebolJermuk  4,000. 

This  long  sea  of  hills  is  full  of  valleys  running  east  and  west,  which 
form  so  many  arms  of  torrent  beds,  opening  into  the  Jordan  valley  or 
the  Mediterranean.  These  valleys,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  water- 
shed, towards  Jordm,  are  extremely  steep  and  rugged;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  precipitous  descent  between  Mount  Olivet  and  Jericho, 
which  sinks  over  4,000  feet  in  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles.  The 
great  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley  makes  such  rugged  and  difli- 
cult  mountain  gorges  the  only  passes  to  the  upper  country  from  the 
east.  There  is  not  a  spot,  till  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  joins  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  open  enough  to  manoeuvre  more  than  a  small  body  of 
foot  soldiers.  The  western  valleys  slope  more  gently,  but,  like  the 
eftstem,  are  the  only  means  of  communication  with  the  plains,  and 
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cSFer  such  difficulties  as  explain  the  security  of  Israel  in  ancient  times, 
entrenched  among  hills  which,  at  the  best,  could  be  reached  only  by 
Tougfa  mountain  passes.  The  Jew  lived,  in  fact,  in  a  strong  moun- 
tain fastness  stretchine  like  a  long  wall  behind  the  plain  beneath. 

The  appearance  ana  fertility  of  this  highland  region,  which,  alone, 
was  at  any  time  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Jews,  varies  in  different  parts. 
The  southern  district,  below  Hebron,  is  a  gradual  transition  from  the 
<<e  ¥?rt,  from  which  it  is  approached  in  slow  ascent.  It  w^as  known 
in  Bible  times  as  the  Negeb,  or  south  country,  and  is  an  uninviting 
tract  of  bfurren  uplands.  As  we  pass  north  mto  the  hills  of  Jud^ 
and  Benjamin  there  is  ^mewhat  more  fertility,  but  the  landscape 
is  monotonous,  bare,  and  uninviting  in  the  extreme,  for  most  of  the 
year.  In  spring,  even  the  bald  grey  rocks  which  make  up  the  view 
are  covered  with  verdure  and  bright  flowers,  and  the  ravines  are  filled 
with  torrents  of  rushing  water,  but  in  summer  and  autumn  the  look 
of  the  country  from  Hebron  up  to  Bethel  is  very  dreary  and  desolate. 
The  flowers  vanish  with  the  first  fierce  rays  of  the  summer  sun :  they 
are  **  to-day  in  the  field,  to-morrow  cast  mto  the  oven."  The  little 
upland  plains,  which,  with  their  green  grass,  and  green  com,  and 
smooth  surface,  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  mountain-tops  farther 
north,  are  not  found  in  Judea,  and  are  rare  in  Benjamin.  The  soil, 
alike  on  plain,  hill,  and  glen,  is  poor  and  scanty.  "Natural  wood  dis- 
appears, and  a  few  small  bushes,  brambles,  or  aromatic  shrubs,  alone 
appear  on  the  hill-sides.  **  Rounded  hills,  chiefly  of  a  grey  colour," 
says  Dean  Stanley — "  grey  partly  from  the  limestone  of  which  they 
are  formed,  partly  from  the  tufts  of  grey  shrub  with  which  their  sides, 
are  thinly  clothea — their  sides  form<S  into  concentric  rings  of  rock, 
which  must  have  served  in  ancient  times  as  supports  to  the  ter- 
races, of  which  there  are  still  traces  to  the  very  summits;  valleys,  or 
rather  the  meetings  of  those  grey  slopes  with  the  l)eds  of  dry  water- 
courses at  their  feet — long  sheets  of  bare  rock  laid  like  flagstones, 
side  by  side,  along  the  sou — these  are  the  chief  features  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  scenery  of  the  historical  parts  of  Palestine.  These 
rounded  hills,  occasionally  stretching  into  long  undulating  ranges, 
are  for  the  most  part  bare  of  wood.  Forest  and  large  timber  are  not 
known."  Fountains  are  rare  in  this  district;  and  wells,  covered 
cisterns,  and  tanks  cut  out  in  the  soft  white  limestone,  take  their 
place. 

Such  arc  the  central  and  northern  highlands  of  Judea.  In  the 
west  and  north-western  parts,  which  the  sea-breezes  reach,  the 
vegetation  is  more  abundant.  Olives  abound,  and  give  the  country 
in  some  places  almost  a  wooded  appearance.  The  terebinth,  with  its 
dark  foilage,  is  frequent,  and  near  the  site  of  Kirjath-jearim,  '*  the 
city  of  forests,"  there  are  some  thickets  of  pine  and  laurel. 

But  the  eastern  part  of  these  hills — a  tract  nine  or  ten  miles  in 
width  by  about  thirty-five  in  length — between  the  centre  and  the 
itecp  descent  to  the  Dead  Sea^— is,  and  must  always  have  been,  in 
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the  truest  sense  a  desert.  Van  de  Yeldc  well  describes  it  as  a  ban 
arid  wilderness:  an  endless  succession  of  shapeless  yellow  and  a^« 
coloured  hills,  without  grass  or  shrubs,  without  water,  and  almost 
without  life.  Another  traveller  speaks  of  it  as  a  wilderness  of  moun- 
tain-tops, in  some  places  tossed  up  like  waves  of  mud,  in  others 
wrinkled  over  with  ravines,  like  models  made  of  crumpled  brown 
paper,  the  nearer  ones  whitish,  strewn  with  rocks  and  bushes.  Such 
18  the  desert  or  wilderness  of  Judea,  the  scene  of  the  earlier  retire- 
ment of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  popularly  supposed  scene  of  the 
Temptation  of  our  Lord. 

Though  thus  barren  and  uninviting  as  a  whole,  in  our  day,  the 
universal  presence  of  ruins  proves  that  Judah  and  Benjamin  had  a 
teeming  population  in  former  ages.  Terrace  cultivation  utilized  the 
whole  surface,  where  there  was  the  least  soil;  and  in  such  a  climate, 
with  an  artificial  supply  of  water,  luxuriant  fertility  might  be 
secured  everywhere  except  on  the  bare  rock.  The  destruction  of 
these  terraces  has  doubtless  allowed  much  soil  to  be  washed  into  the 
valleys,  and  lost,  and  the  destruction  of  the  natural  forests  of  which 
there  are  still  traces  must  have  greatly  diminished  the  supply  of  water. 
Even  in  the  now  utterly  barren  districts  of  "  the  south"  abundant 
proofs  have  been  discovered  that  cultivation  was  anciently  extensive. 
The  fact  that  there  are  no  perennial  streams  in  the  western  wadys, 
while  there  are  many  in  those  trending  to  tlie  Jordan  on  both  sides, 
where  the  forests  or  thick  shrubberies  of  oleanders  and  other  flower- 
ing trees  still  flourish,  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  cause  of  the  present 
sterility. 

Passing  northward  from  Judea,  the  country  gradually  opens  and 
is  more  inviting.  Rich  plains,  at  first  small,  but  becommg  larger  as 
we  get  north,  stretch  out  between  the  hills,  till  at  last,  near  Nablotis, 
we  reach  one  a  mile  broad  and  six  miles  long.  The  valleys  running 
west  are  long,  winding,  and  mostly  tillable:  those  on  the  east  are  Ic&s 
deep  and  abrupt  than  farther  south,  and,  being  abundantly  watered 
bv  numerous  fountains,  are  rich  in  orange  groves  and  orchard**. 
Nablous  itself  is  surrounded  by  immense  groves  of  olive-trees, 
planted  on  all  the  hills  around.  Nowhere  in  Palestine  are  there 
nobler  brooks  of  water.  The  rich  uplands  produce  abundant  crops 
of  grain  when  ctiltivated ;  yet  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  region  specially 
adapted  for  olives,  vineyards,  and  orchards.  The  mountains,  thoui^u 
bare  of  wood,  and  but  partially  cultivated,  have  none  of  that  arid, 
worn  look  of  those  of  some  parts  farther  south. 

North-west  of  the  city  of  Nablous  the  mountains  gradually  sink 
down  into  a  wide  plain,  famous  as  tliat  of  Sharon,  mostly  an  expanse 
of  sloping  downs,  but  dotted  here  and  there  with  huge  fields  of  corn 
and  tracts  of  wood,  recalling  the  county  of  Kent,  and  reaching  to 
the  southern  slopes  of  Carniel,  with  their  rich  woods  and  park-like 
scenery. 

Passinjjf  still  northward,  from  Samaria  to  Galilee,  another  wide 
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plain  of  great  fertility — that  of  Esdraelon — stretches  out  from 
the  northern  side  of  the  luxuriant  Carmel.  It  might,  under  a  good 
^vcmment,  yield  vast  crops,  but  the  inhabitants  are  few  and  poor, 
»nd  tillage  is  imperfect.  The  country  now  rapidly  improves. 
Vegetation  is  much  more  luxuriant  among  the  hills  of  Galilee  than 
elsewhere  west  of  the  Jordan.  Fountains  are  abundant  and  copious, 
and  many  of  the  torrent  beds  are  never  dry.  The  hills  become  more 
and  more  richly  wooded  with  oaks  and  terebinths,  while  ravines 
occur  here  and  there  thickly  clothed,  in  addition,  with  the  maple» 
arbutus,  sumach,  and  other  trees.  The  hills  of  Judea  are  barren; 
those  of  Samaria  have  been  well  compared  to  the  hilly  districts  of  the 
south  of  Scotland;  but  those  of  Galilee  are  more  like  the  rich  hills 
of  Surrey.  Yet  the  whole  region  is  thinly  peopled.  This  highland 
paradise  has  far  fewer  inhabitants  than  even  the  bleak  mountains  of 
Judea,  where  **  for  miles  and  miles,  there  is  often  no  appearance  of 
life,  except  the  occasional  goat-herd  on  the  hill-side,  or  the  gather- 
ing of  women  at  the  wells." 

The  coast  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  has  been  said,  is  a  long  plain.  This, 
on  the  north,  is  a  mere  strip,  till  near  Acre,  but  it  spreads  out  from 
that  point  into  a  flat,  rich,  loamy  plain,  at  first  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  CJom-fields  and  pasture-lands  reach  several  miles  in- 
land. South  of  Carmel  it  expands  into  the  plain  of  Sharon,  now  left 
bare  and  parched  in  many  parts;  its  ancient  forests  long  ago  de- 
stroyed, except  in  stray  spots,  and  cultivation  little  known.  As  we^ 
south,  the  soil  is  lighter  and  drier,  and  the  vegetation  scantier,  till 
we  reach  the  Shephelah«  or  **  low  coimtry"  of  the  Bible,  the  ancient 
Philistia,  which  begins  in  rolling  downs,  and  passes  into  wide-spread- 
ing corn-fields  and  vast  expanses  of  loamy  soil  to  the  far  south. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  Palestine  is  the  deep  chasm  in  which  tho 
Jordan  has  its  channel.  The  name  of  that  river  indicates  its  course: 
it  means  **  the  descender."  Rising  in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  it 
flows  south,  through  the  marshy  Lake  Merom  and  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  to  the  Dead  Sea,  in  a  course  of  about  150  miles.  From  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  its  channel  is  a  deep  cleft  in  the  mountain  range, 
from  north  to  south,  and  so  broken  is  its  current  that  it  is  one  con- 
tinued rapid.  Its  bed  is  so  crooked  that  it  has  hardly  half  a  mile 
straight;  so  deep,  moreover,  is  it,  below  the  surface  oi  the  adjacent 
country,  that  it  can  only  be  approached  by  descending  one  of  the 
steep  mountain  valleys,  and  it  is  invisible  till  near  its  entrance  into 
the  bead  Sea,  at  a  level  of  1.317  feet  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean. 
There  is  no  town  on  its  banks,  and  it  has  in  all  ages  been  crossed  at 
the  same  fords;  no  use  can  be  made  of  it  for  irrigation,  and  no  vessel 
can  sail  the  sea  into  which  it  pours  its  waters.  It  is  like  no  other 
river. 


CHAPTER  m. 

PALEBTDTE  AT  THB  TIME  OF  CHRIST. 

At  the  birth  of  Christ  the  striking  spectacle  presented  iteelf,  ia 
a  degree  unknown  before  or  since,  of  the  worid  united  under  one  J 
sceptre.  From  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic;  from  the  mouths  of  ' 
the  Rhine  to  the  slopes  of  tlie  Atlas,  the  Roman  Emperor  was  the  sole 
lord.  The  Mediterranean  was,  in  the  truest  sense,  a  Roman  lake. 
From  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  moutlis  of  the  Nile,  on  its  southern 
shores;  from  the  farthest  coasts  of  Spain  to  Syria,  on  its  northern; 
and  thence  round  to  the  Nile  again,  the  multitudes  of  men  now 
divided  into  separate  nations,  often  hostile,  always  distinct,  reposed 
in  peace  under  the  shadow  of  the  Roman  eagles.  There  might  be 
war  on  the  far  eastern  frontier,  beyond  the  Euphrates,  or  with  the 
rude  tribes  in  the  German  forests  on  the  north,  but  the  vast  Roman 
world  enjoyed  the  peace  and  security  of  a  great  organic  whole.  The 
merchant  or  the  traveller  might  alike  pass  freely  from  land  to  land ; 
trading  vessels  might  bear  their  ventures  to  any  port,  for  all  lands 
and  all  coasts  were  under  the  same  hiws,  and  all  mankind,  for  the 
time,  were  citizens  of  a  common  State. 

At  the  head  of  this  stupendous  empire  a  single  man,  Octavianus 
Caesar — now  better  known  by  his  imposing  title,  Augustus — ruled  as 
absolute  lord.  All  nations  bowed  before  him,  all  kingdoms  served 
him.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  in  the  altered  condition  of  things, 
to  realize  adequately  the  majesty  of  such  a  position.  Rome,  itself, 
the  capital  of  this  unique  empire,  was  itself  unique  in  those  ages. 
Its  population,  with  its  suburbs,  has  been  variously  estimated ;  some 
writers,  as  Lepsius,  supposing  it  to  have  been  eight  millions,  others, 
like  De  Quincey,  setting  it  aown  as  not  less  than  four  millions  at 
the  venr  least,  and  not  impossibly  half  as  many  more.  On  the  other 
hand,  Merivale  gives  it  as  only  lialf-a-million,  while  others  make  it 
two  millions  and  a  half.  Gibl)on  estimates  it  at  twelve  hundred 
thousand,  and  is  supported  in  his  supposition  by  Dean  Milman. 
The  truth  lies  probably  between  the  extremes.  But  the  unique 
grandeur  of  Rome  was  mdependent  of  any  (juestion  as  to  its  size  or 
population ;  the  fact  that  arrested  all  minds  was  rather  that  a  mere 
city  should  be  the  resistless  mistress  of  the  habitable  world. 

liound  the  office  and  person  of  the  Cicsar,  who  only,  of  all  rulers, 
before  or  since,  was  in  the  widest  sense  a  monarch  of  the  whole  race 
of  men, — that  is,  one  ruling  alone,  over  all  nations. — there  necessarily 
gathered  peculiar  and  incommunicable  attributes  of  grandeur.  Like 
liie  far-stretching  highways  which  rayed  out  from  the  golden  mile- 
stone in  the  Roman  Forum  to  the  utmost  frontiers,  the  illimitable 
majesty  of  the  Emperor  extended  to  all  lands.     On  the  shadowy, 
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Besislleas,  uncertain,  but  ever-advancing  frontiers  of  a  dominion  which 
embraced  almost  the  whole  habitable  world,  as  then  known,  the  com- 
mands issued  from  the  imperial  city  were  as  resistless  as  in  Italy. 
There  were,  doubtless,  some  unknown  or  despised  empires  or  tribes 
outside  Uie  vast  circumference  of  the  Roman  sway,  but  they  were 
regarded,  at  the  best,  as  Britain  looks  on  the  wandering  hordes  or 
iMU'baurous  and  powerless  empires  beyond  the  limits  of  her  Indian  pos- 
sessions. Gibbon  has  set  the  grandeur  of  Rome  in  a  vivid  light,  by 
describing  the  position  of  a  subject  who  should  attempt  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  of  a  Caesar.  "  The  empire  of  the  Romans, "  says  he,  "filled 
Che  world,  and  when  that  empire  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  single  per- 
son, the  world  became  a  safe  and  dreary  prison  for  his  enemies.  The 
slave  of  imperial  despotism,  whether  he  was  condemned  to  drag  4is 
gilded  chain  in  Rome  and  the  Senate,  or  to  wear  out  a  life  of  exile  on 
the  barren  rock  of  Seriphus,  or  on  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Danube, 
expected  his  fate  in  silent  despair.  To  resist  was  fatal,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  fly.  On  every  side  he  was  encompassed  with  a  vast 
extent  of  sea  and  land,  which  he  could  never  hope  to  traverse  without 
being  discovered,  seized,  and  restored  to  his  irritated  master.  Beyond 
the  frontiers,  his  anxious  view  could  discover  nothing,  except  the 
ocean,  inhospitable  deserts,  hostile  tribes  of  barbarians,  of  fierce 
manners  and  unknown  language,  or  dependent  kings,  who  would 
gladly  purchase  the  emperor's  protection  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  ob- 
noxious fugitive.  'Wherever  you  are,*  said  Cicero  to  the  exiled 
Harcellus,  *  remember  that  you  are  equally  within  the  power  of  the 
conqueror.*" 

At  the  birth  of  Christ  this  amazing  federation  of  the  world  into  one 
great  monarchy  had  been  finally  achieved.  Augustus,  at  Rome,  was 
Sie  sole  power  to  which  al)  nations  looked.  II is  throne,  like  the 
"exceeding  high  mountain"  ojf  the  TempUition,  showed  "all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  and  their  glory,"  spread  out  around  it  far  be- 
neath, as  the  earth  lies  in  the  li^ht  oi  the  sun.  No  prince,  no  king, 
or  potentate  of  anv  name  could  break  the  calm  which  such  a  universal 
dominion  secured— "a calm,"  to  use  De  Quincey's  figure,  "which, 
through  centuries,  continued  to  lave,  as  with  the  quiet  undulations  of 
summer  lakes,  the  sacred  footsteps  of  the  Cesarean  throne." 

It  was  in  such  a  unique  era  that  Jesus  Christ  was  bom.  Tho 
whole  earth  lay  hushed  in  profound  peace.  All  lands  lay  freely  open 
to  the  message  of  mercy  and  love  which  He  came  to  announce. 

Kor  was  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  world  at  large,  at 
the  birth  of  Christ,  less  fitting  for  His  advent  than  the  political.  The 
prize  of  universal  power,  struggled  for  through  sixty  3'ears  of  plots  and 
desolating  civil  wars,  had  been  won  at  last,  by  Augustus.  Sulla  and 
Harius,  Pompey  and  Cajsar,  had  led  their  legions  against  each  other, 
alike  in  Italy  and  the  Provinces,  and  had  drenched  the  earth  with 
blood.  Augustus  liimsclf  had  reached  the  throne  only  after  thirteen 
ycara  cf  war,  which  involved  regions  wide  apart.    The  world  waa 
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exhausted  by  the  prolonged  agony  of  such  a  strife;  it  sighed  for 
repose,  and  perhaps  never  felt  a  more  universal  joy  than  when  tho 
closing  of  the  Temple  of  Janus  hi  the  twenty-ninth  year  before  Christ 
announced  that  at  hust  the  earth  was  at  peace. 

The  religions  of  antiquity  had  lost  their  vitality,  and  become  effeto 
forms,  without'inHuence  on  the  heart.  Philosophy  was  the  consola- 
tion of  a  few — the  amusement  or  fashion  of  otliers;  but  of  no  weight 
as  a  moral  force  among  men  at  large.  On  its  best  side,  that  of  Stoic- 
ism, it  had  much  that  was  lofty,  but  its  highest  teaching  was  resigna- 
tion to  fate,  and  it  offered  only  the  hurtful  consolation  of  pride  in 
virtue,  witliout  an  idea  of  humiliation  for  vice.  On  its  worst  side — 
that  of  Epicureanism — it  exalted  self-indulgence  as  the  highest  end. 
Faith  in  the  great  truths  of  natural  religion  was  well-ni^  extinct. 
Sixty-three  yeai*s  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  Julius  Cajsar,  at  that  time 
the  Chief  Pontiff  of  Rome,  and,  as  such,  the  highest  functionary  of 
the  state  religion,  and  the  ofhcial  authority  in  religious  questions, 
openly  proclaimed,  in  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  in  reference  to  Cati- 
line and  his  fellow-conspirators — that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
future  life;  no  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  opposed  the  execution  of 
the  accused  on  the  ground  that  their  crimes  deserved  the  severest 
punishments,  and  that,  therefore,  tliey  should  be  kept  alive  to  endure 
them,  since  death  was  in  reality  an  escape  from  suffering,  not  an 
evil.  **  Death,*' said  he,  **is  a  rest  from  troubles  to  those  in  grief 
and  misery,  not  a  punishment;  it  ends  all  the  evils  of  life;  for  there 
is  neither  care  nor  joy  beyond  it." 

Nor  was  there  any  one  to  condemn  such  a  sentiment  even  from 
such  lips.  Cato,  the  ideal  Roman,  a  man  whose  aim  it  was  to  **  fulfil 
all  righteousness,'*  in  the  sense  in  which  he  understood  it,  passed  it 
over  "with  a  few  words  of  light  banter;  and  Cicero,  who  was  also 
present,  did  not  care  to  give  either  assent  or  dissent,  but  left  the  ques- 
tion open,  as  one  which  might  be  decided  either  way,  at  pleasure. 

Morality  was  entirely  divorced  from  religion,  as  may  be  readily 
judged  by  the  fact,  that  the  most  licentious  rites  had  their  temples, 
and  male  and  female  ministrants.  In  Juvenal's  words,  "the  Syrian 
Orontes  had  flowed  into  the  Tiber,"  and  it  brought  with  it  the  appal- 
ling immorality  of  the  East.  Doubtless,  here  and  tliere,  throughout 
the  empire,  the  light  of  holy  traditions  still  burned  on  the  altars  of 
many  a  houw^hold;  but  it  availed  nothing  against  the  thick  moral 
night  that  had  settled  over  the  earth  at  large.  The  advent  of  Christ 
was  the  breaking  of  the  "dayspring  from  on  high"  through  a  gloom 
that  had  been  gathering  for  ages;  a  great  light  dawning  on  a  world 
which  lav  in  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  of  death. 

To  understand  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Holy  Land  In  the  life- 
time of  Jesus,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  history  of  the  reign  that 
was  closing  at  His  birth,  for  religious  and  political  affairs  acted  and 
reacted  on  the  spirit  of  the  nation  as  only  two  phases  of  the  samt 
tMng. 
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The  reign  of  Alexander  Jannseus,  of  the  Maccabeean  or  Asmonean 
line,  had  been  marked  by  the  bitterest  persecutions  of  the  PhariEUEiic 
party,  whose  insolence  and  arrogant  claims  had  caused  the  king  to 
throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  their  Sadduccan  rivals.  After  his 
death  these  disputes  continued  under  Queen  Alexandra,  who  favoured 
the  Pharisees,  but  the  disquiet  culminated,  after  her  death,  in  the  fur 
worse  evil  of  a  civil  war  between  her  two  sons,  the  elder,  Hyrcanus, 
a  weak,  indolent  man;  theyoun^r,  Aristobulus,  on  the  other  hand, 
bold  and  energetic.  Hvrcanus  had  been  made  high  priest,  and  Aris- 
tobulus had  been  kept  from  all  power  during  Alexandra's  life — the 
Pharisaic  party  themselves  holding  the  reins  of  government;  but  she 
was  hardly  dead  before  Aristobulus  forced  his  brother  to  resign  the 
throne,  to  which  he  had  succeeded,  and  left  him  only  the  high  priest- 
hood. Hyrcanus  would,  apparently,  have  quietlv  acquiesced  m  this 
change,  but  the  evil  genius  of  Aristobulus  and  of  the  nation  was 
present  in  the  person  of  an  influential  Edomite,  Antipater,  who  had 
gained  the  confidence  of  Hyrcanus.  Stirred  up  by  this  crafty  in- 
trieuer,  the  elder  brother  re-claimed  the  throne — Arab  allies  were 
call^  in — Jerusalem  was  besieged,  and  both  the  brothers  appealed  to 
the  Ronnan  generals  in  Syria  for  a  decision  between  them.  As  the 
result,  Pompey,  then  commanding  in  the  East,  appeared  on  the  scene, 
in  the  year  63  b.c.  ;  got  possession  of  the  country  by  craft;  stormed 
the  Temple,  which  held  out  for  Aristobulus,  and  inaugurated  a  new 
era  in  Palestine.  The  Pharisees  had  hoped  that  both  of  the  brothers 
would  be  put  aside,  and  the  theocracy,  which  meant  their  own  rule, 
restored ;  but  Pompey,  while  withholding  the  name  of  king,  set  up 
Hyrcanus  as  high  priest  and  ruler,  under  the  title  of  ethnarch.  All 
the  conquests  of  tne  Maccabaeans  were  taken  from  him :  the  country 
was  re-tlistributed  in  arbitrary'  political  divisions;  the  defences  of 
Jerusalem  thrown  down,  tmd  the  nation  subjected  to  tribute  to  Rome. 
This  itself  would  have  been  enough  to  kindle  a  deep  hatred  to  their 
new  masters,  but  the  seeds  of  a  still  more  profound  enmity  were 
sown,  even  at  this  first  step  in  Roman  occupation,  by  Pompey  and  his 
staff  insisting  on  entering  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  thus  committing 
what  seemed  to  the  Jew  the  direst  profanation  of  his  religion. 

Antipater  had  allied  himself  from  the  first  with  Rome,  as  the 
strongest,  and  was  now  the  object  of  furious  hatred.  The  nation  had 
supposed  that  Pompey  came  as  a  friend,  t.)  heal  their  dissensions,  but 
found  that  he  remained  as  their  master.  Their  independence  was 
lost,  and  Antipater  had  been  the  cause  of  its  ruin.  It  U  perhaps  of 
him  tliat  the  author  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  speaks  when  he  says, 
**  Why  sittest  thou,  the  unclean  one,  in  the  Sanhedrim,  and  thy  heiut 
is  far  from  the  Lord,  and  thou  stirrest  up  with  thy  sins  the  God  of 
Israel?"  Treachery,  hypocrisy,  adultery,  and  murder  arc  charged 
against  him,  and  he  is  compared  to  a  biting  serpent.  Yet  the  guilt 
of  the  people,  it  is  owned,  had  brought  these  calamities  on  them. 
Through  this,  the  nuii  had  battered  the  holy  walls,  the  Holy  of  Holies 
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had  been  profaned,  the  noblest  of  the  Sanhedrim  slain,  and  their  sons 
and  daughters  carried  off  captive  to  the  West,  to  grace  Pompey's 
triumph.  At  the  thought  of  this  the  Psalmist  is  still  more  cast  down, 
and  humbles  himself  m  the  dust  before  the  retributive  hand  of  Je- 
hovah. 

But  there  was  no  peace  for  Israel.  War  lingered  on  the  southern 
borders,  and  in  B.C.  57  Alexander,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  once  more 
overthrew  the  government  of  Hyrcanus  and  Antipater,  but  the  Ro- 
mans forthwith  came  in  force,  and  crushed  the  revolt  by  another  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem.  In  this  campaign  a  cavalry  colonel,  Mark 
Antony,  so  especially  distinguished  himself,  that  the  keen-sighted 
Antipater,  seeing  he  had  a  great  future,  formed  friendly  relations 
with  him,  which  led  to  the  weightiest  results  in  later  years. 

Hyrcanus  and  his  favourite  were  now  again  in  power,  but  they  had 
a  troubled  life.  The  people  rose  again  and  again,  only  to  be  as  con- 
stantly crushed.  In  B.C.  56  Aristobulus,  who  had  escaped  from 
Rome,  began  the  war  once  more,  and  the  next  year,  his  son  Alexan- 
der made  another  vain  revolt.  In  b.c.  52,  when  the  Parthians  had 
revenged  themselves  by  the  destruction  of  the  legions  of  Crassus — 
who,  in  time  of  peace,  had  plundered  the  Temple  to  fill  his  own 
treasures — the  Jews  rose  still  once  more,  but  Cassius,  who  had 
escaped  with  the  wreck  of  the  army  of  Crassus  from  the  Parthian 
horsemen,  soon  crushed  the  insurrection,  and  Antipater  emerged  as, 
at  last,  the  unfettered  lord  of  the  country. 

The  civil  war  which  broke  out,  in  the  year  49,  between  Pompey 
and  Cocsar,  for  a  time  promised  a  change.  Judea,  like  all  the  East, 
adhered  to  Pompey,  and  Caesar  therefore  set  the  imprisoned  Aristo- 
bulus free,  and  gave  him  two  legions  to  clear  his  native  country  of 
the  adherents  of  his  rival.  Antipater  and  Hyrcanus  already  tremoled 
at  the  thought  of  a  popular  revolt,  supported  by  Rome,  when  news 
came  that  Aristobulus  had  suddenly  died — no  doubt  of  poison — and 
that  his  son  Alexander  had  been  beheaded,  in  Antioch,  by  Pompey's 
orders.  Antipater  had  thus  managed  to  get  his  enemies  out  of  the 
way.  When  Pompey's  cause  was  linalTy  cruslied,  next  year,  at 
Pharsalia,  Hjrrcanus  and  Antipater,  like  the  princes  round  them, 
were  in  a  false  position.  Six  weeks  later,  Pompey  lay  murdered  on 
the  Egyptian  sands.  Meanwhile,  Cffisar,  who  had  landed  in  Egyi)t, 
at  the  head  of  hardly  4,000  men,  to  settle  the  disputes  for  the  throne 
of  that  country,  was  attacked  by  the  native  soldiery  and  the  restless 
population  of  Alexandria,  and  reduced  to  the  most  desperate  straits. 
At  this  moment  a  motley  army  of  Eastern  vassals  came  to  his  relief, 
anxious  to  efface  at  the  earliest  opportunity  the  remembrance  of 
their  relations  to  Pompey.  It  included  hordes  of  Arabs  from 
Damascus,  and  bands  of  Itureans  from  beyond  Jordan,  but  it« 
strength  lay  in  3,000  chosen  troops  brought  by  Antipater.  Tho 
strange  host  was  nominally  coramnnued  by  Mithridates  of  Pcrgamos, 
a  bastard  of  the  gi-eut  Mithridates,  but  Antipater  was  the  real  head. 
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He  induced  the  Bedotdn  leaders  on  the  opposite  side  to  -withdraw, 
and  peranaded  the  Egyptian  Jews  to  suppiy  Caesar  with  pro  visions. 
After  fieice  fighting,  the  Roman  fortune  triumphed,  and  Caesar,  now 
enamoured  of  Cleopatra,  then  one^nd-twcnty  years  of  age,  remained 
Gomjaeror.  Alexandria  was  heavily  punishecl:  the  Egyptian  Jews 
received  eztensiTe  privileges,  but  the  affairs  of  Palestine  were  left  to 
be  settled  when  Cawar  came  back  from  Pontim,  in  Asia  Minor,  to 
which  be  had  been  summoned  to  re{>el  an  invasion  from  Armenia. 

Ob  his  return  to  Syria,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  47,  An ti pater 
hastened  to  meet  him,  as  did  also  Autigonus,  a  mn  of  Aristobulus. 
But  the  wonnds  of  Antipater,  received  in  rcscuinir  Ca>sar  from  do- 
stniction,  weighed  more  than  the  hereditary  claimi;  of  Antigonus, 
who,  feeling  this,  fled  to  the  Parthians,  to  seek  the  aid  which  Rome 
refused.  In  other  respects,  the  Jews  were  treated  in  the  friendliest 
way.  Those  of  Lesser  Asia  were  confirmed  in  the  privilege  of 
unchecked  remittance  of  their  Temple  contributions  to  Jcrusjilem. 
Their  synagogues  were  put  under  the  protection  of  the  Temple  laws, 
and  they  were  once  more  granted  immunity  from  uU  demands  for 
public  senrice  on  the  Sabbath,  and  on  the  preparation-day,  from  the 
aixth  lu>iir.  In  Palestine,  Hrrcanus  was  sanctioned  as  liigh  priest; 
the  five  diviMons  of  the  land  previously  made  were  put  aside,  and 
the  whole  united  under  Antipater,  as  procurator.  The  Jews  in  all 
the  towns  of  Syria  and  Phenicia  wcro  put  on  the  same  favoured  foot- 
ing as  those  of  the  Holy  Land  itself.  No  troops  were  to  be  raised  in 
Judea.  nor  any  Roman  garrisons  intro<luced.  The  Temple  tax  and 
the  Roman  does  were  regulated  according  to  Jewisli  usage.  Hyr- 
canus,  as  high  priest,  received  the  rank  of  a  Roman  senator,  and  was 
made  faeFeditary  ethnarch,  with  the  right  of  life  and  death,  and  of 
legal  decision  on  all  questions  of  ritual.  Still  more,  the  right  was 
granted  to  fortify  Jerusalem  again,  and  AntipatiT,  for  his  own 
reward,  was  made  a  Roman  citizen,  with  freedom  from  taxes  on  his 
property.  The  Idumean  dynasty  may  be  said  to  have  begun  from 
this  date,  as  the  procuratorship  granted  to  Antipater  made  him 
henceforth  independent  of  Hyrcanus.  All  tliesc  concessions  he  took 
care  to  have  foithwith  confirmed  at  Rome,  and  graven  on  plates  of 
Lrasa. 

These  diplomatic  successes,  however,  failed  to  make  Antipater 
popular.  He  assumed  some  of  the  public  duties  of  Hyrcanus.  to 
c^ow  the  Sanhedrim  that  the  civil  power  Imd  bwn  right I3'  transferred 
from  the  incapable  hands  of  the  high  priest.  But  the  suspicion  sank 
ever  deeper  in  the  popular  mind,  that  tlie  final  setting  aside  of  the 
MaccalMean  family  was  desi^ie<l.  and  it  was  even  said  that  the 
Kssene  Menahem  had  told  Herod,  Antipafcer's  son,  years  before,  as 
Le  met  him  on  the  street,  that  he  would  grow  up  to  be  the  scourge  of 
the  Maceabceaas,  and  would  in  the  end  wear  the  crown  of  David. 
Tet  Hyrcamis  could  not  shake  himself  free,  even  had  he  had  the 
energy  to  do  so,  for  he  needed  the  help  of  the  alien  to  proXcct  liim. 
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against  his  own  family.  His  daughter  Alexandra  had  lost,  on  his 
account,  both  husband  and  father-in-law.  by  foul  or  legal  murder. 
His  nephew,  Antigonus,  lived  in  a  foreign  land  as  a  claimant  of  the 
throne;  his  grand-children  were  the  orphans  of  Alexander,  who  had 
fallen  under  the  axe  of  the  headsman.  The  house  of  the  Idumean, 
the  alien  in  Israel,  was  nearer  to  him  tlian  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 

Antipater,  in  accordance  with  tlie  tradition  of  his  bouse,  bad 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Bedouins — the  fair  Kypros — to  preserve 
the  connection  with  the  sheikhs  of  the  desert  by  which  his  father 
had  grown  rich.  She  bore  him  four  sons,  Phasael,  Herod,  Joseph, 
and  Pheroras,  and  a  daughter,  Salome.  Of  these,  Antipater,  as 
ruler  of  the  country,  named  Phasael  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Herod — a  young  man  of  twenty-flve — he  sent  to  Galilee,  to  put  down 
the  bands  of  desparadoes,  who  thickly  infested  it,  half  robbers,  half 
religious  zealots,  fighting  against  the  hated  Romans.  Herod  was 
well  qualified  to  maintain  the  honour  of  his  house.  He  was  a  fear- 
less rider,  and  no  one  threw  tlie  spear  so  straight  to  the  mark,  or 
shot  his  arrow  so  constantly  into  the  centre.  Even  in  later  years, 
when  strength  and  agility  begin  to  fail  in  most,  he  was  known  to 
have  killed  forty  wild  beasts  in  one  day*s  hunting.  Herod  took 
prisoner  Ilezekiah,  the  dreaded  leader  of  the  "  robbers,"  and  his 
whole  band,  and  put  them  all  to  death.  But  his  success  only  en- 
raged  the  patriots  of  Jerusalem.  In  violation  of  the  right  put  ex- 
clusively into  the  hands  of  Hyrcanus,  as  high  priest,  by  Caesar,  he 
had  slain  free  Jews — and  these,  men  fighting  for  the  Law,  and 
against  the  heatlien  intruders  into  the  heritage  of  JehovaJi;  and  the 
Sanhedrim — the  high  council — forced  their  nominal  leader,  whose 
legal  prerogative  had  been  thus  invaded,  to  summon  the  offender 
before  tliem.  Herod  obeyed,  after  having  made  Galilee  safe,  but 
appeared  with  a  powerful  escort ;  and  at  the  same  time,  a  message 
was  sent  by  the  proconsul  of  Syria  not  to  injure  him.  He  would, 
however,  have  been  sentenced  to  death,  had  not  Hyrcanus  left  the 
chair,  and  counselled  his  young  friend  to  leave  Jerusalem.  Gnashing 
his  teeth,  Herod  rode  off  to  Damascus,  to  the  proconsul,  from  whom 
he  shortly  after  bought  the  governorship  of  Ccele-Syria  and  Samaria, 
for  which,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  he  was  qualifica,  returning  soon 
after,  with  a  strong  force  to  Jenisalem,  to  avenge  the  insult  offered 
him.  But,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  father,  whom  his  boldness  confirmed 
in  juithority,  he  withdrew,  without  violence. 

All  Palestine  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Herod's  house,  for  Antipater 
ruled  Judea,  and  Herod  himself  was  over  Samaria  and  Coele-Syria. 
The  Roman  generals  were  uncertain  whom  to  follow.  Caesar's  for- 
tunes seemed  waning  in  Africa.  Bassus,  one  of  Pompey's  party, 
seized  Tyre,  and  sought  to  seduce  the  soldiers  of  Sextos  Caesar,  the 
Syrian  proconsul.  Antipater  sent  a  mixed  force,  and  Herod  led  the 
cavalry  of  Samaria,  to  the  proconsul's  help.  Bassus  was  beaten,  but 
Bcxtus  C^cesar  himself  was  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers,  and  for  .two 
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^^ears  Phasael  and  Herod  had  to  maintain  a  difficult  war.  At  last,  in 
the  year  44,  the  news  came,  when  all  were  expecting  Ctcs&r  in  the  East, 
that  he  waa  murdered.    The  schemes  of  Herod's  family  seemed  ruined. 

HuD^  however,  soon  righted  themselves.  Antony  began  to  play 
a  kadins  part  in  Rome,  and  had  all  the  edicts  of  Ca'sar  confirmed,  to 
preTcnthopeless  confusion.  Interest  led  Antipater  for  the  lime  to  join 
Canhifl^  Gsaar'fl  murderer.  Herod  won  favour  as  the  first  to  pay  him 
the  war  tax  of  about  £150,000,  levied  on  Galilee.  Antipater  showed 
equal  seal;  but  when  the  people  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  cnormoua 
aum  demanded,  Casshis  sold  their  sons  and  daughters  as  slaves,  to  make 
it  up.  Feelinj^  Herod's  usefulness,  the  republican  leader,  on  leaving 
Judea,  named  him  procurator  of  Ccelo-Syria,  and  gave  him  also 
military  power  over  all  Judea,  promising  him  the  crown,  if  all  went 
wdL  The  Idumean  family  were  still  on  the  top  of  the  tide.  But 
AnUpater's  course  was  run.  Shortly  before  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
in  the  year  43,  he  died  of  poison  given  him  in  his  wine.  The 
murderer  was  well  known — a  follower  of  Hyrcanus,  Malichiis  by 
name — ^who  wished  to  excite  insurrection  in  the  Maccaboean's  favour, 
against  the  Romans  and  their  Idumean  viceroy.  Herod  and  bin 
broUier,  with  well-acted  craft,  feigned  friendliness  with  him,  till,  a 
year  later,  they  got  him  into  their  power,  and  murdered  him,  in  turn, 
with  the  help  of  Cassius.  Hyrcanus  kissed  the  hands  of  his  new 
master,  and  cursed  the  murdered  man  as  the  enemy  of  his  country! 

The  year  48  closed  with  wild  troubles  all  over  the  land.  Malich's 
aon  on  the  south,  and  Antigonus  on  the  north,  invaded  the  land;  but 
Herod  overthrew  them  both.  The  week  Hyrcanus,  who  still  dreaded 
the  house  of  Aristobulus,  received  the  conqueror  in  Jerusalem,  with 
childish  gratitude.  Herod  availed  himself  of  this  to  ask  Mariamnc, 
daughter  of  Alexander,  whom  Pompey  had  beheaded,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Hjrrcanus  himself,  in  marriage.  He  had  already  one 
wife,  Doris,  who  had  borne  him  a  son,  Antipater;  but  she  was  now 
sent  away,  and  went  off  to  bring  up  her  son  in  deadly  hatred  of  the 
Maccabaean  family,  who  had  taken  her  young  husband  from  her. 

The  hopes  of  the  Jewish  patriots  revived  once  more  after  the 
battle  of  Fhilippi,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  42.  It  was  left  to 
Antony  to  pay  the  soldiers  after  the  battle  "what  had  been  promised 
them:  and  to  raise  the  vast  sums  required,  by  war  taxes  and  the  sale 
of  titles,  he  moved  towards  Asia.  Here  a  deputation  of  Jews  pro- 
testing against  Herod  and  FhasaeVs  government  waited  on  him ;  but 
Herod  h£l  always  been  friendly  to  the  Romans,  and  was  better  pro- 
Tided  with  money  than  the  people.  Antony,  for  his  part,  hated  the 
Jews,  and  liked  Herod,  as  the  son  of  an  old  comrade,  with  whom, 
eighteen  years  before,  he  had  fought  against  the  very  people  who 
now  accused  his  son  before  him.  Hyrcanus  himself  ai)peaied  in 
I^hesus  on  behalf  of  the  two  brothers,  and  they  themselves  played 
their  part  so  well  that  they  were  not  only  continued  in  their  own 
positions!,  but  xeccivcd  substantial  favours  besides. 
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Antony  was  one  of  those  undisciplined  natures  wbtch  reTolutionarf 
times  produce — a  man  of  powerful  but  ne^ected  parts,  who  had 
grown  up  in  the  shattered  and  utterly  immoral  Koman  world; 
unbridled  in  his  passions,  and,  amidst  all  the  energy  of  his  will,  with- 
out moral  restraint.  When  in  Egypt,  as  colonel  of  horse,  he  had  for 
the  first  time  seen  Cleopatra,  then  fourteen  years  old,  but  already 
flirting  with  the  son  of  Pompey.  In  the  years  B.C.  46  to  44  she  waa 
living  in  Caesar's  gardens  at  Home  as  that  great  man's  mistress,  and 
there  Antony  had  been  amongst  the  most  zealous  in  paving  her 
honour.  Alter  Csesar's  death  he  had  done  her  sranrice,  and  had  tried 
to  get  her  son  Ctesarion  put  on  the  list  of  Csesar's  heirs.  But.  like 
Herod,  she  had  been  forced  to  go  to  war  a^inst  Antony,  because  the 
camp  of  Cassius  was  nearer  than  that  of  his  opponent.  For  this  she 
w^as  summoned  before  him,  and  made  her  appearance  at  Tarsus,  in 
Cilicia,  in  the  summer  of  41.  She  was  now  twenty-eight,  but  still  in 
the  bloom  of  her  beauty,  and  displayed  her  charms  so  effectively  that 
Antony  was  forthwith  her  slave.  His  worst  deeds  begin  from  the 
time  he  met  her.  To  please  her  he  caused  her  sister  to  be  dracged 
out  of  a  temple  in  jVIilctus  and  murdered,  and  he  put  to  death  all  she 
chose  to  denounce.  She  herself  hastened  to  Egypt,  whither  Antony 
panted  to  follow  her. 

In  Anlioch,  in  Syria,  in  the  autumn  of  the  some  year,  he  would 
have  put  to  death  a  Jewish  deputation  sent  to  protest  against  the 
two  brothers,  had  not  Herod  prevented  him.  The  two  were,  more- 
over, appointed  tetrarchs,  with  all  formality.  At  Tjrre,  to  which  he 
had  advanced,  thousands  of  Jews  threw  themselves  in  his  way  with 
loud,  persistent,  fanatical  cries  that  he  should  depose  the  brothera. 
Angry  before,  he  was  now  furious,  and  set  his  troops  on  them  and 
hcwca  them  down,  killing  even  the  prisoners  taken.  He  then  moved 
on  to  spend  the  winter  with  Cleopatra. 

Throughout  Judea  and  even  m  Egypt  the  deepest  despondency 
reined  among  the  Jews.  The  advent  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be  pre- 
ccaed  by  times  of  darkness  and  trouble,  and  so  ^oomy  seemed  the 
btate  of  things  then  prevailing  that  it  appeared  as  if  the  long-expected 
One  must  be  close  at  hand.  The  belief  or,  at  least,  hope,  found  ex- 
pression in  the  writings  of  the  day.  The  Jewish  Sibylline  Books; 
composed  in  Egj'pt  in  these  years,  predicted  that  "when  Home  once 
rules  over  Egypt,  then  will  the  greatest  of  the  kingdoms,  that  of  the 
Immortal  King,  appear  among  men,  and  a  Holy  Lord  shall  come,  who 
will  rule  all  the  countries  of  the  earth,  through  all  ages,  as  time  flows 
on." 

In  PiUestine  there  was  great  excitement.  After  their  bloody  inau- 
guration into  their  ollice  by  Antony,  the  two  tetrarchs,  Phasael  and 
Ilerod,  could  count  on  few  falthfui  subjects,  and  a  new  storm  soon 
rose  from  the  East  which  threatened  to  destroy  them.  Since  they 
had  sold  themselves  to  the  Homans,  the  exiled  Maccaboean  prince  haia 
conspired  more  eagerly  with  the  Parthians,  &nd  had  been  supported 
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la  hU  appeal  by  Koman  exiles  of  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Hie  Partbians  hesitated  long,  but  at  last  the  rumour  came  that  they 
irere  preparing  for  war.  Jerusalem  trembled,  for  the  Euphrates  was 
undefenaed,  and  there  were  still  garrisons  of  the  republicans,  which 
could  not  be  trusted,  all  through  Sjrria.  The  action  of  Antony  in 
8ud^  a  crisis  was  impatiently  awaited;  but  feasting  and  pleasure i 
reigned  in  Alexandria.  The  queen  played  at  dice  with  the  Triumvir; 
drank  and  bunted  with  him;  wanderea  through  the  streets  by  nisjLt 
xrith  bim,  playing  "rough  tricks;  she,  dressed  as  a  servant-woman,  lie, 
as  a  servant-man.  She  let  him  escape  her  neither  by  night  nor  day. 
Her  extravagance  was  unparalleled;  at  a  dinner  she  drank  crushed 
pearls,  Uiat  the  cost  of  a  meal  might  come  to  a  million  sestertii,  ai 
£he  bad  wagered  it  would.  There  was  no  end  of  her  light  follies,  to 
amuse  him;  she  had  foreign  pickled  fish  hung  by  divers  on  his  hooka 
as  be  fished,  and  induced  the  senator  Plancus  to  dance  as  Glaucus. 
naked,  at  one  of  her  banquets,  painted  blue,  his  head  wreathed  with 
sea-weed,  and  waving  a  tail  behind  him,  as  he  went  gliding  on  all 
fours.  The  costliest  meals  were  at  all  times  ready  in  the  castle,  for 
the  cook  never  knew  when  they  would  need  to  be  served  up. 

Sunk  in  this  sensual  indulgence,  Antony  left  it  to  the  proconsul 
of  Syria  to  defend  that  province,  till  forced,  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
40,  to  go  to  Greece,  to  manage  a  war  which  his  wife  had  stirred  up, 
to  draw  him  away  from  Cleopatra.  Meanwhile,  Asia  Minor  was 
overrun  by  the  Partbians,  and  Phasael  and  Herod  saw  themselves  ex- 
posed to  an  early  inroad,  against  which  they  were  helpless. 

And  now,  to  use  the  fine  figure  of  Ilausrath,  there  rose  a^in 
before  HjTcanus,  as  if  from  some  long-disused  churchyard,  the  ghost 
of  that  dynastic  question  which  for  thirty  years  had  haunted  tho 
palace,  and  could  not  be  laid.  Uis  nephew  Antigonus  came  from 
Chalcis,  where  he  had  been  living  with  a  relative,  and  obtained  help 
from  the  Parthian  leader,  on  the  promise  of  giving  him  1,000  talents 
and  500  wives,  if  he  were  restored  to  the  throne.  At  Carmel,  Anti- 
gonus was  greeted  with  shouts,  as  king,  and  he  hastened  on  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  part  of  the  people  joined  him.  The  tetrarchs  succeeded 
in  driving  him  and  his  aoherents  into  the  Temple,  and  shutting  them 
up  in  it;  but  daily  fights  took  place  in  the  streets,  and,  as  Pentecost 
was  near,  and  crowds  of  armed  and  half-armed  pilgrims  arrived  in 
the  city,  the  brothers  were,  in  their  turn,  shut  up  in  their  palace,  from 
which,  however,  their  soldiers  made  constant  sallies,  butcherina:  the 
crovv'ds  like  sheep.  At  last  the  cup-bearer  of  the  Parthian  prince 
came  to  the  gate  with  500  cavalr>%  askinir  entrance  as  a  mediator  be- 
tween the  factions,  and  was  admitted  by  Phasael,  who  was  even  weak 
enough  to  let  himself  bo  persuaded  to  set  out  for  the  Parthian  head- 
quarters, taking  Hyrcanus  with  him,  to  conclude  arrangements  for 
peace.  At  Ptoiemais  they  found  themselves  prisoners,  and  were  soon 
after  fettered  and  put  in  confinement.  Herod,  meanwhile,  had  re- 
fused to  listen  to  similar  treacherous  invitations,  and  having  movmVfc^ 
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Iiis  far^ily  on  mules  lij  nif^t.  set  off  'with  tb«m,  in  the  darkness. 
towards  llic  strong  for1rcB9  Mnsoda,  on  Ibe  Deud  8cq.  where  his 
brolhcr  Joscpli  liad  command,  reaching  it  only  after  terrible  flghtine 
In  the  paases  of  the  hilla.  Leaving  liia  women  behind  in  safety,  acil 
taking  his  men  with  him,  he  now  fled  towards  Edom ;  hut  as  ho  hod 
no  money,  the  sheikha  of  Mount  Bcir  refused  to  receive  him. 

In  the  meantime  the  Parthians  liad  thrown  off  Lhc  mask  ia  Jerusa- 
lem, lind  plimdcrrai  the  city,  and  were  sweeping  like  a  devoiirlrg  fira 
through  the  land,  proclaiming  Antigonus  everywhere  as  king.  In 
the  camp,  Ilyrconus  was  the  first  to  do  homage  to  the  new  Bovereipi. 
but  Aniigonuji  flew  at  hhn,  and  with  his  own  teeth  bit  oil  bis  enrs.  to 
unfit  him  for  ever  Tor  the  high  priesthood,  and  tiien  sent  him  beycnd 
the  Euphrates  rs  it  prisoner.  Pha-sael  escaped  funtwr  insult  by  a 
voluntary  death.  Dcjirived  of  weapons,  he  heat  out  his  brains  Bgiiinst 
the  walls  of  his  dungeon.  Antigonus  now  assumed  the  name  ot 
llatlathias.  from  tlie  founder  of  the  SIoccabfEsn  family, — and  tho 
titles  of  high  mkit  and  king.  But  his  position  was  insecure,  for 
UfiSflda  Bliilheld  out,  and  was  defended  hy  Joseph,  Ilerod's  brother, 
for  two  years,  till  Herod  relieved  it.  The  barbarities  of  the  Parthinns. 
moreover,  undermined  his  authority.  On  their  small  horses  of  tho 
steppes  they  scoured  the  country  In  troops,  mangling  the  men,  mal- 
treating the  women,  burning  down  whole  ttjwns,  and  torturing  even 
the  defenceless.  No  wonder  that,  tliougli  a  Parthian  never  watered 
his  horse  In  the  Jordan  after  the  year  d.c.  88,  the  memory  of  these 
mounted  hordes  lingered  In  the  mmds  of  llie  people,  ko  that  even  St. 
John  introdueen  them  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  a  symbol  of  the  plagues 
of  the  final  judgment,  which  were  to  destroy  a  third  part  of  men. 

Herod,  repelled  from  Idumea,  (led  lo  Egypt,  wliieh  Antony  had 
left  at  the  beginning  of  tlic  year  40.  Cleopatra,  however,  gave  him  a 
friendly  and  even  dislincuished  welcome,  thinking  ^e  could  win  him 
over  to  her  service,  and  use  him  as  general  agninst  the  Parthians. 
But  Ilcrod  had  higher  aims.  Braving  the  dancer  of  autumn  Btorma, 
hi;  sel  sail  for  Rome,  was  shipwrecked  oil  Rhodes,  huill  a  new  trireme 
with  borrowed  money,  reached  Italy  soon  after,  and  on  getting  to 
Rome  found  there  both  Oclavian  and  Antony.  Before  them  he  nad 
his  cause  pleaded  so  Bkilfully  Ihat  the  Senate  unanimously  appointed 
him  King  of  Judea.  and  he  was  formally  installed  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  CapitolinuR,  witti  the  usual  heathen  RaeriSces.  Beven  days 
later  he  was  on  his  way  back  to  Palestine,  and  lhc  cause  of  Antigonus 
via  doomed.  This  new  dignity,  however,  carried  in  i!a  bosom  the 
seeds  of  all  Herod's  future  misery.  Hyrc«niis,  thoiij^h  diequutitled 
for  Ix'ing  high  pi'icsl,  could  yet  be  ethnarch,  and  his  grand-child 
Aristobulus,  brother  to  Hari'amne,  Herod's  betrothed,  was  alive. 
Berod's  kingship  was  a  wrongful  usurpation  of  the  rishts  of  both. 

Meanwhile,  the  position  of  Antigonus  was  getting  desperate.  The 
cruellies  of  the  Parthians,  the  failure  to  take  Maaada,  and  a  freah  out- 
break an  a  great  scale,  in  Oalilce  and  on  the  lake  of  Uennesaretli,  et 
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zeal  agunst  the  heathen  oppressors  of  the  land,  had  turned  the  Rabbis 
and  the  Sanhedrim,  hitherto  his  supporters,  against  him.  Nor  were 
the  people  more  friendly.  As  he  left  the  Temple  on  the  Dav  of 
Atonement,  accompanied  by  a  crowd,  to  conduct  him  to  his  palace, 
the  multitude  turned  awav  to  follow  two  Rabbis  who  chanced  to  pass. 
Yet  Herod  was  still,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  only  *' the  servant  of 
the  Asmoneans." 

Herod  began  the  war  against  Antigonus  with  the  assurance  of 
Boman  help,  but  Silo,  the  Roman  general,  let  himself  l)e  bribed  by 
Antigonus,  and  Herod  had  to  struggle  single-handed.     The  Romans 
only  plundered  Jericho,  and  quartered  themselves  idly  on  the  nation  at 
large.     Herod  had  to  turn  against  the  zealots  of  Galilee,  since  be 
could  get  no  help  towards  more  serious  efforts;  and  he  soon  extirpated 
them.     The  Parthians,  however,  by  this  time  hud  been  driven  out  of 
Ajsia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  finally  crushed,  in  a  ^at  battle  on  the 
Euphrates.    Two  new  legions  were  now  free  to  aid  Herod,  but  their 
general,  like  Silo,  cared  only  for  making  money,  and,  like  him,  took 
n  bribe  from  Antigonus.     In  the  meantime,  Joseph,  Herod *s  brother, 
fell  in  battle,  and  this  roused  Herod,  who  was  always  faithful  to  his 
family,  to  fury.    With  only  a  nondescript  army  he  burst  on  Galilee 
and  Judea,  and  drove  the  >laccab{ean8  before  him  like  chaff.    Except 
Jerusalem,  the  whole  land  was  now  his,  and  he  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  taking  the  capital.     For  two  years,  with  only  raw  recruits  who 
knew  nothing,  veterans  who  had  forgotten  everything,  Itureans  who 
took  his  pay  and  did  as  little  as  possible  for  it,  and  treacherous  allies, 
he  had  fought  against  a  fanatical  people,  who  turned  every  hamlet 
and  cavern  into  a  fortress.     It  needed  a  genius  and  a  superhuman 
energy  like  his  to  triumph  in  such  a  war.     In  tlie  early  spnng  of  87 
B.C.  he  proceeded  to  invest  Jerusalem,  but  thought  it  pohtic,  before 
the  siege  actually  began,  to  go  to  Samaria  and  marry  Mariamne,  the 
{prand-daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  his  rival  and  enemy.    The  Samaritans, 
m  their  hatred  of  the  Maccabsan  djTiasty,  had  been  Herod's  devoted 
supporters  in  the  war;  and  he  had  honoured  their  loyalty  by  placing 
his  bride,  and  the  rest  of  his  family  in  their  keeping,  at  Samaria,  when 
it  first  broke  out.     He  was  no  sooner  married  than  the  work  of  blood 
once  more  began.    Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  his  army  of  Samari- 
tans, friendly  Jews,  wild  Idumeans,  and  mercenaries  from  Phenicia 
and  Lebanon,  and  fell  on  the  10th  of  June,  after  a  fierce  struggle, 
which  was  followed  by  wild  pillage  and  slaughter.    Antigonus  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  Roman  general,  at 
Herod's  entreaty,  after  he  had  suffered  the  outrage,  hitherto  imknown 
towards  a  prince,  of  being  scourged  like  a  slave.     Thus  auothcr  As- 
monean  was  out  of  the  way.     The  family  had  reigned  126  years. 
Herod  was  now  really  king.    A  great  bribe  to  the  Roman  army  freed 
the  country  of  the  burden  of  the  Roman  support,  and  the  misery  of 
its  lawlessness.     A  bloody  proscription,  after  the  pattern  of  that  of 
the  Roman  triumvirate,  mowed  down  all  enemies  within  the  city,  thQ 
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gates  of  which  were  closed  till  the  executions  were  ended.  In  the 
midst  of  this,  Antony,  once  more  beside  Cleopatra,  in  Egpx't,  and 
needing  endless  wealth  for  their  mutual  prodigalities,  sent  a  aenumd 
to  all  the  kingdoms  he  controlled, — .Tudea  amongst  others, — ^for  a  vast 
sum  of  money.  Herod  had  only  an  empty  treasury;  a  country 
strewn  with  ruins  and  smoking  heaps;  and  moreover,  it  was  the  Sab- 
bath year,  in  which  the  laws  made  by  Cajsar  prohibited  the  levying 
any  tax.  The  proscription  had  therefore  to  be  made  a  means  of  rais- 
ing funds,  as  had  been  done  by  Octavian  and  Antony,  at  Home. 
Forty-five  of  his  richest  opponents  were  put  to  death,  and  their  prop- 
erty confiscated  so  ruthlessly,  that  even  their  coflSns  were  searched  at 
the  citjr  gates  for  jewels  or  monej'.  Many  were  glad  to  escai)e  death 
by  givmg  up  all  they  had.  "The  oppression  and  tyranny  had  no 
limit,"  says  Josephus.  Herod,  however,  was  none  the  richer,  for  he 
had  to  send  off  the  whole  crown  treasures  of  the  Asmoneans  to  Lao- 
dicea,  to  help  to  make  up  the  amount  demanded  from  hiuL 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  REION  OP  HEROD. 

Tins  position  of  Herod  was  difficult  in  the  extreme.  He  had  every- 
thing to  reorganize.  Galilee  lay  exhausted  by  brigandage,  entire 
towns  were  unpeopled,  as  Lydda,  Thamna,  Gophna,  and  Emmaus, 
whose  inhabitants  had  been  sold  by  Cassius  as  slaves.  Jericho  had 
been  taken  and  plundered  once  and  again :  five  towns  rmmd  it  lay  in 
rubbish  and  ashes;  Marissa  had  been  burned  down  by  the  Parthians; 
and  in  the  midst  of  all,  the  bleeding  land  had  to  be  harried  afresh,  to 
satisfy  Cleopatra  and  her  slave,  Antony.  But  the  genius  of  Herod 
erelong  built  up  a  strong  government  out  of  this  chaos,  surrounding 
himself  with  his  old  friends,  and  ruthlessly  crushing  his  enemies. 
Filiing  posts,  where  needful  or  desirable,  with  foreigners  of  any  na- 
tion, he  yet  strove  to  keep  on  a  good  footing  with  tlie  Rabbis,  and 
Pharisee  party  at  large,  but  gnidually  took  from  their  Sanhedrim  and 
schools  the  legal  and  civil  powers  they  had  exercised,  leaving  them 
the  control  only  of  municipal  and  ecclesiastical  details.  A  high  priest 
was  appointed,  such  as  the  times  seemed  to  demand.  No  native  could 
be  trusted;  Ilyrcanus,  who  still  survived  in  Babylon,  wjis  disqualified; 
Aristobulus,  the  king's  brother-in-law,  was  too  young,  and  Herod  was 
a  born  Idumean.  A  Rabbi  from  Babylon  was  therefore  selected,  as 
likclj'  to  give  no  trouble,  but  the  rule  wjvs  introduced,  as  an  extra  pre- 
caution, that  the  office  should,  henceforth,  be  held,  by  any  one,  only 
for  a  short  time.  H}Tcnnus  was  wiled  from  the  Last  that  Hero& 
might  have  him  in  his  own  power,  and  prevent  his  being  played  off 
against  him  in  case  of  another  Parthian  war. 

But  Herod's  position  was  a  fatal  one.    Willing  to  treat  his  subjects 
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tell,  Rome,  to  whom  he  owed  his  crown,  forced  him  to  oppress 
fhcm.   He  wished  to  reign  as  a  Jew,  but  he  had  made  a  thank-olTer- 
iag  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  for  the  crown.     He  Imew 
tljat  he  could  he  popular  only  by  observing  the  Law,  but  his  being 
^  at  all  was  illegal.     He  nattered  the  Kabbis,  but  they  were  his 
<ieaaliest  enemies.     Yet  all  this  was  little  to  the  troubles  which  his 
Anibition  had  prepared  for  him  in  his  own  household.   Had  he  founded 
*n  entirely  new  dynasty,  his  relations  would  have  been  on  his  side, 
and  he  could  have  reli^  on  a  party.    But  he  had  been  unwise  enough 
to  marry  into  the  family  he  had  overthrown,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a 
colour  of  legitimacy  for  his  reign ;  and  in  doing  so  he  had  at  once 
failed  to  appease  the  injured,  and  had  brought  his  mortal  enemies 
round  him,  as  his  relations.     The  marria^  with  Mariamne,  by  which 
be  hoped  to  strengthen  his  title,  carried  with  it  his  keenest  indictment. 
In  Aristobulus,  his  brother-in-law,  he  saw  only  a  rival,  and  he  betook 
himself  to  the  usual  rcraedv  of  tyrants — murder — to  make  himself 
^e.    But  this  only  made  Lis  position  so  much  the  worse,  for  his 
'jest-ioved  wife  knew  that  he  had  murdered  her  brother,  and  their 
^eijr  children  had  more  right  to  tlie  throne  than  himself.     His  sus- 
picions were  thus  roused  at  his  every  step  in  his  own  palace,  and 
<*uld  only  be  appeased  by  fresh  crimes.     He  raged  against  his  own 
fleah  and  blood,  and  made  himself  wretched  as  a  man,  to  be  secure  as 
aking. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  a  great  disaster  befell  the  Triumvir, 
Antony.  His  troops,  deserted  by  their  barbarous  allies,  had  to  retreat 
ffom  Media,  marching  for  twenty-seven  dajys  through  a  wasted  coun- 
hy,  pursued  by  the  Parthians,  and  often  in  want  of  food  or  water. 
Twenty  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse,  perished,  and  all  the 
*^y  train  was  lost,  before  he  reached  the  Araxes,  on  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  eight  thousand  more  died  before  he  got  to  Sidon  on  the  sea- 
coast.  Here  he  waited  for  Cleopatra,  who  was  alarmed  at  hearing 
t^t  his  wife  Octavia  was  coming  to  meet  him,  and,  pretending  that 
8he  would  die  if  he  deserted  her,  so  unmanned  him  that  he  left  his 
*nny  to  his  officers  and  went  off  with  her  to  Egypt.  He  was  now 
cntu^ly  in  her  hands,  and  the  neighbouiing  powers  soon  felt  the 
Jesuits. 

Alexandra,  the  mother  of  Mariamne  and  Aristobulus,  was  sorely 
sieved  that  her  son  should  not  have  been  made  high  priest,  as  was 
his  right,  and  plotted  with  a  crafty  ofliccr  of  Antony's  suite,  then  at 
Jerusalem,  to  get  Antony  to  help  her  in  the  matter.  He  asked  and 
8ot  the  portraits  of  both  brother  and  sister  to  send  to  his  master,  but 
"  was  with  the  design  of  getting  Antony  enamoured  of  Mariamne  and 
^^  thus  raising  a  rival  to  Cleopatra,  and  his  scheme  succeeded.  An- 
^n^'  fell  in  love  with  the  Jewish  queen,  and  was  only  kept  from 
•ctmg  on  his  passion  by  his  fear  of  the  jealousjr  of  his  Egyptian  Hvla- 
1*688.  He  confined  himself  for  the  time  to  asking  Heroa  to  send  \]!aa 
Doy  to  bim. 
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Herod  was  alarmed,  and  induced  Antony  to  withdraw  his  request, 
which  he  said  wouid  lead  to  a  revolt  if  ^ranted;  but  seeing  how  Uiings 
stood,  he  depo^  the  high  priest  and  appointed  Aristobulus,  then 
seventeen,  in  his  place.  Unfortunately  for  the  lad,  the  Jews  hailed 
his  elevation  with  delight.  The  result  was  that  Herod,  soon  after,  got 
him  held  under  the  water  in  a  bath,  at  Jericho,  till  he  was  drowned* 
and  pretended  it  was  an  accident. 

Alexandra  and  Mariamne,  knowing  the  truth,  thirsted  for  revenge* 
and  plotted  with  Cleopatra  to  obtain  it.  She  on  her  part  was  anxious 
to  get  hold  of  Judea,  and  only  used  the  plotters  for  this  end.  Herod 
was  summoned  before  Antony,  but  he  ordered,  before  he  left,  that, 
should  he  not  return,  Alexandra  should  be  put  to  death  as  a  punish- 
ment, and  Mariamne,  also,  killed,  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Antony.  Unf ortvmately  for  all,  this  was  told  them  in  his 
absence,  and  Mariamne,  roused  to  frenzy,  greeted  him,  on  his  coming 
back,  with  an  outbiu^t  of  the  long  pent-up  hatred  she  felt  at  his 
crimes.  Alexandra  was  forthwith  thrown  into  chains;  his  sister 
Salome's  husband,  who  had  betrayed  the  secret,  was  put  to  death; 
Mariamne,  whom  he  passionately  loved,  was  spared  a  little  longer. 

Other  troubles,  from  outside,  now,  for  a  time,  thrust  the  domestic 
miseries  into  the  background.  Herod  had  discovered  Cleopatra's 
designs,  which  were  to  get  all  the  country,  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  for 
herself.  Antony  was  to  b6  persuaded  on  one  pretext  or  other,  to  de- 
throne the  different  rulers.  She  did  actually  get  him  to  put  Lysanias, 
the  ruler  of  the  Lebanon  district,  to  death,  on  pretence  of  his  being 
in  league  with  the  Parthians,  and  got  his  pnncipality.  which  she 
presently  farmed  out.  Herod  was  now  between  her  possessions,  on 
both  north  and  south,  and  feared  lest  her  influence  with  Antony 
might  be  his  ruin. 

She  next  begged  and  got  part  of  the  Nabatspan  kingdom :  then  the 
whole  sea-coast  of  Palestine  from  the  river  Eleutherus  to  Egypt — 
Tyre  and  Sidon  excepted — and,  finally,  Herod  had  to  give  up  to  her 
the  Oasis  of  Jericho  with  its  balsam  plantations — the  richest  part  of 
his  kingdom.  The  sununons  to.  Laodicea  and  the  taking  away  of 
Jericho  seemed  to  show  that  Herod's  influence  with  Antony  was 
shaken,  and  opposition  consequently  raised  itself  once  more.  Plots 
were  again  rife  on  every  side,  at  home  and  abroad.  Cleopatra  was 
his  constant  terror,  for  at  any  moment  she  might  spring  some  new 
mine  under  his  feet.  Even  the  Maccaba?ans  were  once  more  raising 
their  heads.  The  Rabbis,  whose  schools  had  flourished  immensely 
since  tlieir  exclusion  from  politics;  began  to  interfere  with  them  again. 
Ilillel  and  Schanimai  were,  respectively,  the  heads  of  the  more  liberal 
and  the  harsher  i)arties.  But  Herod  was  too  much  occupied  by  great 
affairs  to  trouble  himself  about  them. 

Things  were  rapidly  coming  to  a  crisis  in  the  Roman  Empire.   The 

object  of  the  Egyptian  queen  in  lavishing  her  blandishments  on  An> 

tony  became  more  and  more  appateTit.    SVie  \i«Ld  entangled  him  in 
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her  snares  only  to  serve  herself,  and  the  great  Samson  laid  his  head 
unsuspiciously  on  her  Delilah  lap.  She  dreamed  of  brinffing  the 
whole  Eastern  empire  of  liome,  through  him,  under  Egyptian  rule, 
and  of  becoming  the  empress  of  half  the  world;  and  it  seemed  as  if 
he  were  willing  it  should  be  so.  He  gave  mortal  offence  at  Rome  by 
celebrating  his  triumphs,  not  there,  but  at  Alexandria.  He  gave 
Cleopatra  the  title  <A  the  "queen  of  kings."  Their  two  sons,  Ptol- 
emy and  Alexander,  were  to  be  "kings  of  kings."  He  gave  Syria, 
Phenicia,  and  Cilicia  to  the  former,  and  Armenia  and  Media,  with 
Parthia,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  overcome,  to  the  latter;  while  to  their 
daughter,  the  young  Cleopatra,  he  handed  over  Cyrenaika.  Cleopa- 
tra herself  was  made  (^ueen  of  JEgypt,  Cyprus,  Libya,  and  Coele-Syria, 
her  son  Csesarion  sharing  them  with  her.  After  the  example  of  the 
Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies,  both  he  and  she  assumed  divine  lionours — 
Cleopatra  as  Isis,  Antony  as  Osiris — and  their  statues  were  set  up  in 
sacred  places.  Public  reeling  at  Rome  was  outraged  and  alarmed. 
The  popular  poets  sent  verses  afloat  in  which  Antony  sought  to  make 
the  Jupiter  of  Rome  give  way  to  tlie  barking,  dog-headed  Anubis, 
threatened  the  galleys  of  Rome  with  being  outsailed  by  the  boats  of 
the  Nile,  and  would  fain  frighten  the  trumpets  of  Rome  with  tha 
clattering  sistrum.  Caesar  laid  the  facts  before  the  Senate,  and  An- 
tony, in  return,  made  charges  against  Caesar.  War — long  inevitable 
— at  last  broke  out,  and  was  decided  in  the  sea-fight  at  Actium.  Cleo- 
patra had  persuaded  her  dupe  to  fight  on  the  water  rather  than  on 
land,  that  she  might  flee  to  Egypt  at  the  first  signs  of  defeat,  and  she 
did  this  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  when  victory  avus  yet  entirely 
doubtful.  Ever  his  ruin,  she  thus  completed  her  fatal  triumph,  for 
the  weak  man,  as  if  he  could  not  live  without  her,  forthwith  deserted 
his  forces,  though  his  ships  were  still  fighting  stoutly,  and  he  had 
100,000  foot,  and  12,000  horse,  on  the  sea-shore,  who  had  never 
fou^t  at  all.  It  was  noticed  that  on  the  day  of  Actium  a  terrible 
earthquake  took  place  in  Palestine,  killing  10,000  persons  and  endless 
cattle.  Herod,  seeing  Antony  fallen,  forthwith  made  peace  with 
Caesar.  Fresh  plots  of  Alexandra  had  bc^en  discovered,  in  which 
Hyrcanus,  now  eighty  years  old,  was  to  be  played  off  against  him ; 
but  they  only  led  to  tne  revolting  sight  of  the  last  of  the  Maccabajans, 
\jx  extreme  old  age,  being  beheaded  by  his  son-in-law.  Herod's  hands 
were  getting  redder  and  redder  with  the  blood  of  his  kindred.  With 
Oesar  he  managed  things  well,  entertaining  him  royally  on  his  way 
through  Palestine  to  Egypt,  and  providing  supplies  for  his  army  on 
their  march,  with  equal  wisdom  and  munificence.  Meanwhile  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra  spent  their  last  days  in  feasting  and  revelry, 
raned  with  rtiastly  trials,  before  them,  of  every  known  poison,  by 
turns,  on  di&rent  prisoners,  to  see  which  caused  the  easiest  death. 
In  the  autumn  of  80  b.c.  Antony  stabbed  himself  mortally,  and  Cleo- 
nate  soon  after  ended  her  life  by  poison,  leaving  Herod  to  brealii^ 
hmilyforihetm^timehiJaas^jre&n,  Octavian  took  him  into  iavOMX, 
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for  he  needed  mieli  a  man  na  a  proti>ctlon  on  thn  enstem  borders,  to 
defend  them  Hgninst  the  PnrtliiHDK,  Jericho  wo.'!  given  back,  Samariai 
was  incoriM>raled  vtilh  Ills  kingdom,  with  various  coast  towna.  and, 
some  lerrilory  beyond  the  Jordsn.  Cleopatra's  body  guard  of  400 
Ganls  was  presented  to  him  by  Octavian.  But  i(  he  had  honour  and 
rewards,  it  was  at  the  cost  of  nn  expenditure,  to  do  honour  and 
horongc  to  hia  imperial  master,  that  seemed  to  have  overstrained  hia 
resources. 

Once  more  safe  from  dangers  that  might  well  have  overwhelmed 
him,  Herod  found,  on  his  return  from  attcndaoee  on  Uctavian,  such 
troubles  at  home  as  darkened  his  whole  future  life.  The  quarrels  of 
his  seraglio  liad  come  to  a  bead.  Alexandra  and  her  daughter  Mari- 
nmne  were  now  the  only  two  left  of  the  old  royal  rai«,  and  were  so 
mtich  the  more  hated  by  the  kindred  of  Herod.  Mariamne — lall  and 
noble  in  person — had  the  pride  of  a  daughter  of  kings,  and  let  Salome, 
Herod's  sister,  feel  it.  In  Herod's  absence  she  discovered  that,  for  the 
Kceond  time,  be  had  left  orders  to  kill  her  and  her  mother  if  he  did 
not  return:  and  she  showed  what  she  lliought  of  this  when  he  dl<l 
come  back,  by  receiving  him  with  undisguisnl  aversion.  Her  enemies 
took  advantage  of  this  to  fan  Herod's  anger  bv  every  scandal  they 
could  invent  against  her,  till,  in  the  end,  he  believed  she  had  been 
unfaithful,  and  the  fair  queen,  deserted  and  betrayed  by  all,  was 
banded  over  to  the  headsman.  Herod's  remorse,  when  she  bad  thus 
actually  perished,  was  awful.  He  lost  his  reason  for  a  lime,  would 
call  for  her,  lament  over  her,  kept  his  servants  calling  her  aa  if  she 
were  still  alive,  jpve  up  all  business,  and  Ucd  to  Bnmaria,  where  he  had 
married  her,  to  seek  relief  from  his  thouglits  in  hunting.  At  last  he  fell 
Into  violent  illness,  and  lay  seemingly liopetess,  Alexandra,  furious 
al  her  daughter's  murder,  thought  tnia  the  right  moment  to  attempt , 
to  set  Mariomne's  two  sons  on  the  throne,  which  was  theirs  by  right, 
more  than  their  father's.  A  plague  had  broken  out,  and  this  the 
Itabbis  construed  into  divine  vengeance  for  the  queen's  death.  The 
news  roused  (be  tyrant,  ill  as  he  was.  Alexandra  was  instantly  put 
to  dciilh,  and  many  others  slinrcd  her  fate;  but  already  a  new  bus- 
picion  had  risen  to  torment  the  wretched  man.  Alexandra's  procln- 
nmlion  of  his  sons  as  the  rightful  heirs  had  made  them,  also,  his 
fancied  enemies.  Among  the  people  tlie  memory  of  Mariamne  was 
sacred,  and  their  hopes  were  set  on  her  sons, 

Oclavian  was  now  sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  world,  under  the  high 
name  of  Augustiw,  and  an  era  of  restoration  and  refinement  took  the 
place  of  destruction  and  tumult.  With  the  widespread  peace,  trade 
revived,  and  prosperity  returned  to  Judca  among  other  countries. 
The  patronage  of  literature  and  art,  the  construction  of  public  works, 
ftnd  the  rebuilding  and  beautifying  of  Rome  and  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  provinces,  were  now  the  fashion,  set  by  Augustus,  and  slavishly 
followed  by  vassal  kings.  In  imitation  of  him,  Herod  patronised 
men  fvbosc  wrilinga  could  shed  a  luatte  on  his  court— notably  the  two 
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brothers,  Nicolaus  and  Ptolemy,  of  Damascus,  both,  able  and  faith- 
ful public  servants.  Nicolaus  was  a  Toluminous  and  skilful  author  as 
'Well.  Other  Greeks  and  half-Greeks  were  put  in  offices  of  trust  or 
honour,  as  members  of  the  government,  or  ambassadors,  or  as  tutors 
and  travelling  companions  to  his  sons.  Most  of  them  served  Herod 
honourably  to  the  last,  but  there  were  not  wanting  some  ef  the 
Greek  aycoi^iants  who  at  that  time  infested  all  courts,  and  one  of  the 
-worst  oi  these,  Eurykles  the  Lacedaemonian,  who  amassed  wealth  by 
espionage  and  false  witnesses,  was  destined  to  be  the  bad  genius  of 
Herod's  later  years.  The  biting  wit  of  the  Rabbis  spoke  of  the 
-whole  heathen  government  of  the  court  as  **the  proselytes  of  the 
king's  table.'* 

A  shrewd  and  able  man  like  Herod,  whose  leading  thought  was  to 
&tter  and  serve  Augustus,  so  as  to  secure  his  permanent  favour,  was 
of  great  use  in  a  disturbed  border  country,  to  one  who,  like  Augustus, 
-was  as  much  disinclined  as  unqualified  for  war.     When,  therefore, 
Herod  determined  in  the  year  b.c.  23  to  send  Mariamne's  two  sons  to 
Rome,  Oflwar  received  them  with  every  honour,  and  gjive  the  lads 
every  facility  for  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  high  Roman  life.     But 
they  little  knew  in  how  dark  a  gloom  all  this  early  sj)lendour  would 
»et!    By  a  curious  coincidence  it  was  their  tutors  son,  with  whom 
thev  rose  to  manhood,  whom  Virgil  had  flattered  as  an  infant  by  ap- 
plying to  him,  in  the  fourth  Eclogue,  the  Messianic  hope  of  the  Jews 
Of   this  "Messiah"  of  Virgil  they  were  now  the  youthful  friends. 
Herod  himself  took  his  sons  to  Rome,  and  was  honoured  by  a  gift 
from  Augustus  of  the  district  of  Lebanon,  and  of  the  lawiess  terri- 
tories of  Itureaand  Trachonitis,  with  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Hauran. 
The  former  swarmed  with  robbers,  like  Galilee  in  Herod's  youth, 
and  the  two  latter  were  filled  with  wild  clans  of  borderers,  who  were 
the   terror  of  the  land  at  large.     But  on  his  return,   Herod  soon 
Teduced  them  so  thoroughly  tliat  they  were  peaceful  even  under  his 
successors.     A  year  after,  Herod  could  personally  report  his  success 
to  Caesar's  minister  Agrippa,  at  Mitylene,  to  which  he  went  to  meet 
liim.     Two  years  later  Herod  received  from  Augustus,  in  person,  at 
^utioch,  the  districts  of  Ulatha  and  Panias,  to  roimd  off  his  kingdom 
suitably.    He  now  reigned  over  a  larger  kingdom  than  any  preceding 
•Jewish  monarch.    The  glory  of  David  seemed  to  l)e  outshone.    From 
3jebanon  to  the  far  South,  and  from  the  edge  of  the  Desert  to  the 
«ea-coast,  was  Jewish  territory.     Nor  wjis  the  political  glory  granted 
Uo  Herod  less  than  the  material.     He  was  made  the  representative  of 
Agrippa  in  the  East,  and  it  was  required  that  his  counsel  should  be 
taKen,  before  anything  of  moment  was  done  by  consuls  or  governors. 
Amidst  these  flatteries  from  Augustus  it  was  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing to  conciliate  the  Jews.     Hence,'  in  the  year  24  Herod  had  mar- 
ked a  Jewish  maiden — Mariamne,  daughter  of  Bo(?thos,  a  priest  of 
JLlexandriaa  origin,  who  was  raised  to  the  high  priesthood,  to  digmiy 
Ihe  alliance  with  "  the  fairest  woman  in  the  world,"— Jesus,  the  boh 
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of  Phabi,  the  high  priest  at  the  time,  being  set  aside  in  his  fayour. 
Boethos  was  a  great  accession  to  the  small  body  of  the  ^idducean 
dignitaries,  but,  in  politics,  was,  of  course,  a  Herodian. 

So  much  intercourse  with  heathenism,  however,  and  the  splendid 
flatteries  by  Aviiich  Herod  sought  to  retain  and  increase  the  power  of 
his  master,  were  not  without  their  effects  on  Judaism.    Even  in  the 
days  of  the  Syrian  kings,  Palestine  had  been  encircled  by  Greek  towns 
and  cities,  and  the  immigration  of  heathen  settlers  had,  in  Herod's 
day,  made  the  towns  of  the  Philistine  coast  and  of  the  Decapolis  much 
more  Greek  than  Jewish.     The  only  bounds  to  Herod*s  introduction 
of  foreign  novelties  were  his  dread  of  national  opposition.   Greek  had 
become  the  court  dialect  of  the  Empire,  as  French  was  that  of  Europe 
in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  still  remains  to  a  great  extent;  and 
hence  it  was  universallv  favoured  and  spoken  by  the  upper  classes  in 
Herod's  dominions.     Samaria  received  a  Greek  name,  had  Greek 
coins,  and  Greek  idolatry.     The  first  act  of  Herod,  after  Augustus 
had  aggrandised  him  so  greatly,  was  to  build  a  temple  of  white  mar- 
ble to  his  patron,  at  Panias,  the  futiu^  Coesarea  Philippi,  lying  finely 
on  one  of  tlie  southern  spurs  of  Lebanon.     Before  long,  venturing  to 
bring  heathenism  nearer  the  centre  of  the  land,  he  built  another  tem- 
ple to  Cffisar  in  Samaria,  and  surrounded  it  by  a  consecrated  approach, 
a  furlong  and  a  half  in  circumference.     A  grand  palace  was  also 
begun  in  Jerusalem  itself,  in  the  heathen  style,  with  wide  porticoes, 
rows  of  pillars,  and  baths,  its  one  wing  receiving  the  name  of  Caesar, 
the  other  that  of  Agrippa.     Herodium,  which  he  built  on  the  hill,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  deep  gorge  leading  to  the  Dead  Sea,  where  he  bad 
so  bravely  defended  himself  against  the  Parthians,  was  planned  as  a 
Koman  castle,  rising  over  an  Italian  town,  with  public  buildings  and 
stately  acpeducts.     His  grandest  undertaking,  after  the  Temple,  was 
the  creation  of  Caesarea,  on  tlie  coast.     The  name  was  another  flat- 
tery of  the  Emperor;  that  of  one  of  the  great  sicmal  towers  on  the 
smaller  harl)our  was  Drusion,  after  Caesar's  son.    ^he  great  pier  was 
adorned  with  splendid  pillars.      Broad  quays,  magnificent  bazaar's, 
spacious  basilicae,  for  the  courts  of  law  and  other  public  uses,  and  huge 
sailors'-homea,  invited  a  great  commerce;  and  on  an  eminence  above 
rose  a  temple,  with  a  colossal  statue,  visible  far  out  at  sea,  of  Augus- 
tus, as  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  another  of  Rome  deified  as  Juno. 
Theatres  and  amphitheatres  were  not  wanting.     A  grand  palace,  de- 
signed for  Herod  himself,  became  later  the  Pra?toriura  of  the  Roman 
proQurators.     Temples  to  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Apollo,  Hercules,  Bac- 
chus, Minerva,  Victory,  and  Astarte,  soon  adorned  the  town,  an<> 
showed  the  many-coloured  heathenism  of  its  population.     It  was, 
moreover,  provided  with  a  system  of  magnificent  underground  sewen* 
in  the  Roman  manner.     Caesarea  was  in  every  respect  a  foreign  city. 
Its  population  was  more  heathenish  than  Jewish,  and  their  mutual 
hatred  often  led  to  fierce  riots. 

In  Jerusalem  itself  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre  were  erected.    Count' 
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less  foreign  proselytes  and  numerous  heathens  had  settled  in  the  city. 
The  coins  bore  Greek  inscriptions.  Among  the  troops  of  Herod 
were  Thracian,  Gkrman,  and  Gallic  regiments.  So  thoroughly,  in- 
deed, had  foreign  elements  gained  a  footing,  even  in  the  fanatical 
capital,  in  spite  of  the  Rabbis,  that,  while  the  people  at  large  retained 
their  native  dialect,  many  Greek  words  had  been  permanently  incor- 
porated -with  it.  The  very  Temple  displayed  proofs  of  the  irrepres- 
sible influences  of  the  great  world  outside  Judea.  Its  outer  court  was 
throng^  by  heathens,  and  countless  gifts  presented  hy  heathen 
princes  and  nobles  adorned  the  walls  of  the  court  of  the  pnests.  The 
Ptolemies  had  enriched  it  by  numerous  costly  gifts.  Sosius,  when 
he  took  Jerusalem,  in  concert  with  Herod,  vowed  a  golden  crown. 
Among  the  Temple  vessels  were  wine  jars  which  had  been  presented 
by  Augustus  and  his  Empress.  It  was,  indeed,  a  common  thing  for 
Romana  to  make  gifts  of  this  kind.  They  very  often,  also,  presented 
offerings.  When  Pompev  had  taken  Jenisalcin,  his  first  care  was  to 
provide  the  usual  sacrifices.  Agrippa,  the  friend  and  patron  of 
Herod,  offered  a  hecatomb  on  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  fifteen  years 
before  Christ,  and  Augustus  provided  that  saoritices  should  be  oticred 
daily  at  his  expense  to  tne  Most  Hi^h  God ;  and  such  an  example 
must  have  had  countless  followers.  All  the  hatred  between  Jews  and 
lieathen  was  not  strong  enoujr'i  to  prevent  the  Temple  becoming,  like 
all  the  famous  sanctuaries  of  the  age,  a  gathering  point  for  the  world 
at  large. 

There  was,  clearlv,  much  to  keep  a  fanatical  people  in  a  constant 
tension,  and  to  make  them  more  fanatical  still.  Heathen  temples, 
"With  their  attendant  priests,  pompous  ritual,  and  imposing  sacritices, 
f&bounded  in  the  land.  Gaza,  in  the  south,  was  virtually  a  Greek 
oity.  and  worshipped  a  local  Jupiter  as  the  town  god,  *'  wlu)  sent  rain 
5%nd  fruitfulness  on  the  earth,"  and  associated  with  him,  in  its  idol- 
atry, another  Jupiter— the  Victorj'  Bringer — Apollo,  the  Sun,  and 
llercules,  and  the  goddesses  Fortune,  lo,  Diana,  Juno,  and  Ycnus. 
.Ascalon  worshipped  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Apollo,  the  Sim,  ^linorva, 
^Mercury,  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the  S>Tian  Moon  goddess  Astartc, 
¥vs  the  heavenly  Venus — the  warlike,  spear-bearing.  Queen  of  Heaven. 
On  the  rocks  at  Joppa,  the  marks  of  the  chains  were  shown  which 
Iiad  been  forged  for  Andromeda,  A  laurel-crowned  Jupiter  was 
^worshipped  at  Dora,  north  of  Csesarea.  At  Ptolemais  the  favourite 
divinity  was  the  goddess  Fortune,  but  with  her,  Jupiter,  Apollo, 
XMana,' Venus,  Pluto  and  Persephone,  and  Perseus,  with  the  Egyp- 
tian Serapis,  and  the  Phrygian  Cybcle,  had  their  respective  wor- 
shippers. 

In  Tyre,  the  old  worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte — the  Sun  and  ^loon — 
retained  their  pre-eminence,  with  a  Greek  colouring  of  the  idolatry. 
In  Damascus  Greek  heathenism  was  in  the  ascendant.     Jupiter,  Her- 
cules, and  Bacchus,  Diana,  Minerva,  Fortune,  and  Victory  had  their 
temples,  and  were  stamped  on  the  local  coins.   In  the  future  proVmc:^ 
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of  Philip  heathenism  was  predominant.  In  Ptutias  or  Qedssrea  Phil- 
ippi,  as  we  have  s(;cn,  Herod  built  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  Angus* 
tus.  but  the  leadinff  divinity  was  the  god  Pan,  as  the  old  name  of  the 
town — Punias — indicates:  Jupiter,  liowever,  and  Astarte,  with  a  horn 
of  plenty,  A(X)il(),  and  Diana,  had  also  their  votariesv  and  no  doubt 
their  temples.  Heathenism  flourished  in  Batanaea,  Trachonitis,  and 
Auranitis.  Helios,  tlie  Sun,  was  the  great  object  of  worship,  and  so 
deep-rooted  was  this  idolatry  that  the  early  Christian  missionaries 
knew  no  other  way  of  overthrowing  it  tlian  by  changing  it  into  the 
name  of  the  prophet  Elias.  and  tuminir  the  temples  into  churches 
(lcdicat<?d  to  him.  Hound  tliis  centnd  divinity,  however,  the  worship 
of  Bacchus,  Saturn,  Hercules,  ^lincrva.  Fortune,  Venus,  Victory, 
Peace,  and  otlier  divinities  flourished  more  or  less.  The  cities  of  tne 
Deca polls  were  very  heathen. 

Thus,  all  round  the  central  district  of  Palestine,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent even  within  its  limits,  heathenism  liad  already  in  Herod*s  day, 
and,  consequently,  in  Clirist's,  its  temples,  altars,  idols,  and  priests. 
Jehovah  was  no  longer  the  sole  God.  W  ith  a  few  exceptions  of  Syrian 
or  Egyptian  divinities,  Greek  names  and  rites  marked  the  source  of 
the  corruption,  though  we  have  given  the  Roman  names  as  better 
Icnown.  Of  all  this  aggressive  heathenism  Herod,  so  far  as  he  dared, 
v.as  the  ostentatious  patron.  If  he  could  hardly  venture  on  much 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  Judea,  cenotaphs,  maiisolea,  and  other 
monuments  olTennive  to  a  Jew,  were  seen  along  all  the  leading  roads, 
and  so  many  places  were  called  by  new  Latin  names,  in  honour  of 
the  imperial  family,  tliat  a  traveller  might  think  lie  was  in  Italy. 
Nor  was  Herod  eVcr  v.ithout  money  to  bestow  on  neighbouring 
lieathen  cities,  as  a  mark  of  friendliness,  ia  building  gj^mnasia,  piazzas, 
theatres,  and  aqueducts,  or  in  the  shape  of  prizes  to  be  striven  for  in 
the  circus.  It  seemed  as  if  the  throne  of  David  existed  only  to 
fipread  heathenism.  It  was  clenr  to  the  Jews  that  Herod's  heathen 
subjects  were  nearest  his  heart,  since,  amidst  all  his  lavish  muniticence 
to  them,  he  had  done  nothing  to  beautify  a  single  Jewish  town  except 
Jerusalem,  to  which  his  additions  were,  themselves,  heathen.  The 
most  appalling  reports  respecting  him  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
He  had  j^rcservcd  the  body  of  3Iariamne  for  seven  years  in  honey  for 
the  most  liidcous  ends:  he  had  stran'^led  nil  the  great  Kabbis,  except 
liaba-bcn-Doiitra,  and  him  he  had  blinded.  The  most  intense  hatred 
of  him  prevailed. 

It  was  with  the  cxtremest  mistrust,  thcrcforo,  that  the  Rabbis 
heard  in  the  year  n.c.  20  that  Herod  intended  replacing  the  humble 
/  temple  of  the  Exile  by  one  unspeakably  more  splendid.  It  is  said 
that  Baba-ben-Boutra  had  seen  a  cmck  in  the  old  structure,  and  coun» 
soiled  Herod  to  build  another  in  its  place,  sis  an  expiation  for  the 
murder  of  iSIariamuc  and  the  Rabbis,  and  to  conciliate  the  ixjople  for 
his  favour  to  heathenism.  The  prophecies  were  played  off  by  him, 
to  Tfm  popular  sanction  to  his  undertaking,  for  IIa?;gai  had  foretold 
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that  a  new  temple  of  surpafeing  glory  would  one  day  be  built.  But 
80  great  was  the  distrust,  that  all  the  materials  of  the  new  temple 
needed  to  be  brought  together  before  a  stone  of  the  old  one  could  be 
touched.  At  last,  on  the  regnal  day  of  Herod,  in  the  year  B.C.  14,  the 
unfinished  structure  was  consecrated,  and  the  lowing  of  300  oxen  at 
tiie  Great  Altar  announced  to  Jenisalem  that  the  first  sacrifice  in  it 
was  offered.  But  scarcely  was  the  consecration  over  than  national 
gratitude  was  turned  into  indignation  by  his  setting  up  a  great  golden 
eagle — the  emblem  of  heathen  Rome— over  the  great  gate,  in  expec- 
tation of  a  visit  from  distinguished  strangers  from  the  imperial  city. 
The  nation  was  not  duped  ab  the  king  had  expected,  in  ^ite  of  his 
having  begim  a  temple  so  magnificent  that  even  a  Jewish  saying  owns 
that  he  who  had  not  seen  it  had  seen  nothing  worth  looking  at,  an 
abyss  yawned  between  him  and  them.  He  had  burned  the  registers 
of  Jerusalem  to  destroy  the  pedigrees  of  which  tiie  people  boasted:  ho 
had  tried  to  make  it  be  believed  that  he  was  the  descendant  of  a  foreign 
Jewish  family,  but  no  one  regarded  him  as  anything  but  the  slave  of 
their  kings.  AH  felt  that  his  conduct  was  as  little  Jewish  as  his  birth ; 
and  that  he  was  rather  a  Roman  proconsul  than  the  King  of  Israel. 
Even  the  worst  of  the  Maccabsean  house  were  bound  to  the  national 
faith  by  the  functions  of  the  pontificate,  but  though  Hero<l  might  be 
made  King  of  Judea  by  the  favour  of  Rome,  no  earthly  power  could 
make  him  a  descendant  of  Aaron,  without  being  which  he  could  not 
be  high  priest. 

In  vain  Herod  tried  to  make  liimself  beloved.  He  had  done  much 
to  deserve  gratitude  In  these  later  vears,  and  yet  the  nation  wrote  his 
virtues  in  water,  and  his  faults  in  brass.  A  dreadful  famine,  followed 
by  pestilence,  had  spread  misery  and  death  in  the  thirteenth  of  his 
reiann.  No  rain  had  fallen  at  the  required  times,  and  the  crops  utterly 
faited,  so  that  there  Wiis  no  food  for  either  man  or  bea<»t.  Men  said  It 
was  a  judgment  of  God  for  the  defilement  of  His  land  by  their  king's 
crimes  and  heathen  innovations,  for  Mariamne's  blood,  now  four 
years  shed,  still  seemed  to  cry  for  vengeance,  and  since  her  murder  a 
tlieatre  and  circus  had  profaned  Jerusalem,  and  heathen  games,  in 
which  n^en  fought  with  men,  to  the  death,  had  been  set  on  foot  with 
great  pomp,  ^^njarifj,  the  hated  rival  of  Jenisalem,  was  even  then, 
moreover,  being  rebuitt,  yi^ili  a  heathen  temple  in  it,  in  which  a  man 
-r^Augustus-^was  to  be  worshipped.  Herod  felt  the  peril  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  acted  from  policy,  as  ojtf^i*s  miglit  have  done  from  the 
wisest  and  most  energetic  piiilanthropy.  3elling  the  very  plate  in  his 
palace,  and  emptying  his  treasury,  he  sent  fuf^ls  to  Ecypt  and  bought 
corn,  which  he  l)irought  home  and  distributed,  as  ^  gift,  among  all  the 
people,  for  their  money  had  been  spent  for  the  merest  necessaries 
before  this  relief  canie.  He  cveti  provided  clothing  for  the  nation  in 
the  winter,  where  it  was  wanted,  for  sheep  and  goats  alike  had  been 
MUed  for  foo4.  and  Ive  supplied  seed  corn  for  next  spring,  and  thus 
tJ»e  en\  Uim  v.«9  tj^^v'i  ^yf  .    F/>r  n  w)iile  it  seemed  ^  \\  ^^  \«w>\>\^ 
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wouid  really  become  loyal.  But  his  best  acts  of  one  moment  were 
ppoiled  the  next  The  oazaars  and  Bchools  muttered  treason  contin- 
ually. One  year  Ilcrod  remitted  a  third  of  the  taxes,  but  tongues 
went  ac^ainst  him  none  the  less,  and  presently  he  seemed  to  justify 
their  bitterness  by  decreeing  that  all  tliieyes  should  be  sold  as  slaves 
to  other  countries,  where,  as  the  people  said,  they  would  lose  the 
blessing  of  Abraham,  could  not  keep  the  Law,  and  would  be  lost  for 
ever.  Meanwhile  Agrippa  visited  Jerusalem  again,  and  bore  himself 
so  wisely  tliat  thousands  escorted  liim  to  the  sea-coast  when  lie  left, 
strewing  his  path  with  flowers.  Next  year  Herod  returned  the  visit 
at  Sinope,  lavishing  bounty  on  heathen  and  Jewish  communities  alike, 
on  his  journey  out  and  back.  The  Jews  of  each  city  of  Asia  Minor 
seized  the  opportunity  of  his  passing,  to  complain,  through  him,  to 
Agrippa,  that  the  privileges  granted  tliem  by  Capsar  were  not  observed. 
The  GreclvS,  on  the  other  hand,  reviled  them  as  bloodsuckers  and 
cancers  of  the  community,  who  refu.sed  to  honour  the  gods,  and  hence 
had  no  right  to  such  favour,  but  Herod  prevailed  with  Agrippa  on 
behalf  of  the  Jews.  For  once,  Jenisiilem  received  its  king  heartily 
when  he  returned;  he,  on  his  side,  acknowledging  the  feeling  by  a 
remittance  of  a  quarter  of  the  taxes  of  the  year. 

The  dismal  sliadow  that  had  rested  over  the  palace  in  past  times 
had  been  in  part  forgotten  while  the  two  sons  of  the  murdered  Mari- 
amne  were  in  Rome.  In  the  year  B.C.  17,  however,  the  old  troubles 
had  begun  again, — to  darken  at  last  into  the  blackest  misery.  Herod 
had  recalled  nis  sons  from  Rome.  Alexander,  the  elder,  was  eighteen; 
Aristobulus,  the  younger,  about  seventeen.  They  had  grown  tall, 
taking  after  their  mother  and  her  race.  In  Italy  and  Judea  alike, 
their  birth  and  position,  amidst  so  many  snares,  won  them  universal 
sympathy.  Roman  education  had  given  them  an  open,  straightfor- 
ward way,  however,  that  was  ill-fitted  to  hold  its  own  with  their 
crafty  fawning  Idumean  connections,  in  Jerusalem.  Their  morals 
had,  moreover,  suffered  by  their  residence  in  Rome,  so  that  Alexan- 
der, at  least,  appears  to  have  exposed  liimself  to  charges  against 
which  Jewish  ecclesiastical  law  denoimced  death.  In  any  case  they 
were  heirs  to  the  hatred  that  liad  been  borne  towards  their  mother. 
Her  fate  doubtless  affected  their  bearing  towards  their  father,  and  it 
was  said  that  they  wished  to  get  the  process  against  Mariamne  reversed, 
and  her  accusers  punished.  Their  ruin  was  doubtless  determined 
from  the  first;  and  their  unsuspicious  frankness,  which  showed  tlieir 
aversion  to  the  other  members  of  the  family,  gave  materials  for  slan- 
der, and  aided  in  their  destruction.  Herod  sought  to  reconcile  the 
strife  by  the  course  usual  at  the  time,  and  married  Aristobulus  to  his 
sister  Salome's  daughter  Berenice,  who  was,  unfortunately,  still,  en- 
tirely under  the  hostile  influence  of  her  mother,  though  she  afterwards 
grew  to  be  a  worthy  woman.  Alexander,  as  became  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  was  married  to  a  king's  daughter,  Glaphyra,  of  the  family  of 
Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia — a  daughter  of  a  prostitute  of  the 
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temple  of  Venus  in  Corinth,  whom  Archelaus  had  married.  The 
l)ride  might  be  fair,  but  she  was  not  prudent,  and  llllcd  the  palace  in 
Jerusalem  with  stories  of  her  contempt  for  Herod's  family  as  com- 
pared with  her  own.  Whatever  Aristobulus  said  to  his  wife  was 
carried  to  Salome,  and  spies  were  set  on  the  two  young  men,  to  report 
what  they  could.  The  quarrels  of  the  women  grew  fiercer  daily,  and 
inrolved  the  two  brothers  fatally.  Nothing  else  was  spoken  of  in  the 
city  but  the  strife  in  the  palace.  Another  element  of  mischief  was 
soon  added.  Herod's  youngest  brother,  Pheroras,  joined  the  party  of 
Salome.  He  had  married  a  slave  girl,  who  was  so  devoted  to  the 
Pharisees  that  she  got  her  husband  to  pay  for  them  t^e  penalties 
Herod  bad  imposed,  for  their  having  refused  to  tal^e  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  Pheroras,  who  was  a  true  Edomite  in  his  fickle  faithless- 
ness, was  a  bom  conspirator.  He  had  plotted  already  against  Herod, 
and  resolved,  in  revenge  for  Glaphyra's  loose  tongue  about  his  low 
marriage,  to  join  Salome,  and  hunt  the  two  youths  to  death. 

On  Herod's  return  from  his  visit  to  Agrippa  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
winter  of  b.c.  14,  he  foimd  the  palace  in  a  ferment,  and  heard  for  the 
first  time  that  the  youths  intended  to  apply  to  Augustus  to  have  the 
process  against  Maxiamne  reversed.  In  his  rage,  he  resolved  to  recall 
Antipater,  his  eldest  son,  who,  with  his  mother,  had  been  banished 
from  The  court  on  accoimt  of  Mariamne,  and  who  was  thus  a  deadly 
enemy  of  her  sons.  This  step  was  the  ruin  of  Herod's  peace.  Anti- 
pater instantly  joined  Salome's  party :  watched  every  step  and  caught 
erery  word  of  the  unsuspecting  youths:  never  himself  accused  them 
to  his  father,  but  played  the  part  of  lago  consummately,  in  exciting 
the  suspicions  to  which  Herod's  guilty  conscience  was  only  too  prone. 
The  presence  of  an  elder  brother  not  having  sufiiced  to  humble  the 
two,  Antipater's  mother,  Doris,  was  also  recalled  to  court;  that  the^ 
might  see  how  their  hopes  of  the  throne  were  vanishing.  Their 
enemies,  moreover,  did  their  best  to  stir  them  up  against  each  other, 
to  work  more  harm  to  both. 

Antipater,  erelong,  got  himself  named  as  heir,  and  was  sent,  as 
such,  to  Rome,  in  the  year  B.C.  18,  but  even  from  Italy  he  managed 
to  deepen  his  father's  suspicions  so  much,  that  Herod  himself  went  to 
liome,  taking  the  two  young  men  with  him,  to  have  them  tried  before 
Caesar  for  intended  parricide.  They  defended  themselves  so  well, 
tiowcvcr,  that  an  outward  reconciliation  followed,  and  Herod  re* 
turned  to  Jerusalem  with  them,  as  joint  heirs,  with  Antipater,  of  his 
dominions. 

But  the  quiet  was  soon  disturbed.  The  mutual  hatred  of  the 
"Women,  and  the  plots  of  Pheroras  and  Antipater,  though  for  a  time 
fruitless,  made  progress  in  the  end.  The  slaves  of  the  youths  were 
tortured,  at  their  suggestion,  and  accused  Alexander  of  conspiracy; 
and  he,  weary  of  life,  and  furious  at  the  toil  laid  for  him,  was  foolish 
enough  to  say  that  he  was  guilty,  but  only  in  common  with  all  Herod's 
Tdations,  except  Antipater.    Ihe  unfortunate  young  man.  made  wdl 
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exception  in  hifl  case  as  a  special  and  trusted  friend !  The  whole  of 
Herod's  connections  were  now  unanimous  for  his  death,  but  it  was 
not  to  happen  yet  His  father-in-law  found  means  to  appease  Herod 
once  more,  which  was  the  easier,  as  Herod  had  discovered  the  deceit 
of  Pheroras,  and  had  found  his  sister  Salome  carrying  on  intrigues 
which  he  did  not  approve. 

He  was  indeed  to  be  pitied.  The  family  quarrels  embittered  his 
existence,  and  his  suspicions  had  been  so  excited  that  he  trusted  no- 
body. Every  one  was  suspected,  and  could  only  defend  himself  by 
raismg  suspicions  against  others.  A  Greek  at  court  determined  to 
profit  by  the  position  of  affairs  and  bring  it  to  a  final  crisis.  Trusting 
to  get  money  from  Antipatcr,  Ilerod,  and  Archelaus,  alike,  if  he 
ended  the  matter,  he  laid  his  plans  to  bring  about  the  death  of  the 
voung  men.  Forging  documents  and  inventing  acts,  he  made  Herod 
believe  tliat  his  sons  were  really  plotting  his  death.  The  tyrant  forth- 
with liad  them  thrown  into  chains,  and  their  slaves  put  to  torture, 
stoning  those  who  confessed  any  guilt.  Nothing  kept  him  from  put- 
ting the  princes  to  death  but  fear  of  cffending  Augustus,  for  even 
Salome  tormented  him  dav  and  night  to  kill  them,  though  one  was 
her  son-in-law.  At  lost  Herod  sent  to  Rome  for  permission  from 
Augustus  to  put  them  to  death.  The  request  cost  him  the  crown  of 
Arabia,  Augustus  declaring  that  the  man  who  could  not  keep  his 
house  in  order  was  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  additional  kingdoms. 
Yet  he  gave  him  permission  to  do  as  he  thought  fit  with  his  sons.  A 
court,  one-half  of  Romans,  one-half  of  Jews,  was  now  held  at  Bery- 
tus,  and  Herod  appeared  as  prosecutor.  In  vain  the  Roman  proconsul 
brought  his  three  sons  with  him  to  excite  the  grey-headed  despot's 
fatherly  feelings.  He  acted  like  a  madman:  detailed  his  injuries 
with  the  utmost  passion,  and  supplied  the  want  of  proof  by  bursts  of 
fury.  The  sentence  was  given  as  he  desired,  and  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  having  pursued  his  own  sons  to  the  deatli.  In  the  year 
n.c.  7,  the  princes  were  strangled  at  Samaria,  wheixj  Heixxi  had  mar- 
ried their  mother. 

If  the  hoary  murderer  hoped  for  peace  by  this  new  crime  he  was 
deceived.  Antipater  lived  with  his  two  brothers,  Arclielaus  and 
Fhilip,  at  Rome,  and,  there,  first  excited  them  against  his  father, 
and  then  betrayed  them  to  him.  Pheroras,  Herod's  brother,  he 
thought  to  make  his  tool  in  killing  Herod.  He  was  afraid  that  if 
he  did  not  destroy  his  fatlier  soon  his  own   infinite  villany  in  the 

];ast  would  be  discovered.  Pheroras  was,  in  fact,  in  a  false  position, 
[lis  wife  and  her  relations  were  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  Pharisees, 
who  wished  above  everj'thing  to  destroy  Herod,  and  put  Pheroras,  as 
their  friend,  on  the  throne.  Prophecies  were  circulated  by  them,  that 
it  was  the  will  of  God  that  Herod  and  his  sons  should  lose  the  king- 
dom, and  that  Pheroras  and  his  wife  should  inherit  it.  Their  tool, 
Herod's  eunuch,  Bagoas,  was  to  have  a  son  who  would  be  the 
Hcssiah.    Many  were  won  over  in  the  palace,  but  the  plot  was  dia- 
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fWTercd,  and  many  Rabbis  and  others  put  to  death.  Herod  demanded 
that  Phororas  should  divorce  his  wife,  but  he  preferred  to  leave  the 
court  and  go  to  Perea  with  her,  rather  than  forsake  her.  Here  he 
soon  after  suddenly  died,  report  said,  by  poison.  Herod,  however, 
had  his  body  brought  to  Jerusalem,  and  appointed  a  great  national 
mourning  on  his  account 

Inquiry  respecting  his  death  at  last  brought  to  light  the  wholo 
secret  history  of  years.  He  had  died  by  taking  poison,  sent  by  Anti- 
pater  to  kill  Herod.  The  plot  was  found  to  have  wide  ramifications 
where  least  suspected.  Even  the  second  Mariamne  was  proved  to 
have  been  privy  to  it,  and  her  son  Herod,  was  on  this  account,  blotted 
out  of  his  fother's  will.  Thus,  as  Josephus  says,  did  the  ghosts  of 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus  go  round  all  the  palace,  and  bring  the 
most  deeply  hidden  secrets  to  light,  summoning  to  the  judgment  seat 
those  who  seemed  freest  from  suspicion. 

Antipater  was  now  unmasked,  and  Herod  saw  the  kind  of  man  for 
whom  he  had  sacrificed  his  wife  and  his  sons.  With  pretended 
friendliness  he  sent  for  him  from  Rome,  nor  did  any  one  warn  him 
of  his  danger,  though  proceedings  had  gone  on  many  months  against 
his  mother,  ending  in  her  divorce.  Perhaps,  says  Josephus,  the 
spirits  of  his  murdered  brothers  had  closed  the  mouths  of  those  who 
might  have  put  him  on  his  guard.  His  first  hint  of  dan^r  was 
given  by  no  one  being  at  Cajsarea  to  receive  him,  when  he  landed,  but 
he  could  not  now  go  oack,  and  determined  to  put  a  bold  face  on  it. 
As  he  rode  up  to  Jerusalem,  however,  he  saw  that  his  escort  was 
taken  from  him,  and  he  now  felt  that  he  was  ruined.  Herod  received 
him  as  he  deserved,  and  handed  him  over  for  trial  to  the  Syrian  pro- 
consuL  All  hastened  to  give-  witness  against  one  so  universally 
hated.  It  was  proved  that  he  had  sought  to  poison  his  father.  A 
criminal  who  was  forced  to  drink  what  Antipater  had  sent  for 
Herod  presently  fell  dead.     Antipater  was  led  away  in  chains. 

The  strong  nature  of  Herod  at  last  gave  way  under  such  revela- 
tions, which  he  forthwith  communicated  to  his  master  at  Rome.  A 
deadly  illness  seized  him,  and  word  ran  through  Jerusalem  that  he 
could  not  recover.  The  Rabbis  could  no  longer  repress  their  hatred 
of  him,  and  of  the  Romans.  Their  teachings  through  long  years 
'Were  about  to  bear  fruit.  Two  were  especially  popular,  Judas,  the 
son  of  Sariphai,  and  Matthias,  the  son  of  Mareolouth,  roimd  w^hom  a 
whole  army  of  young  men  gathered  daily,  drinking  in  from  them 
the  spirit  of  revolution.  All  that  had  happened  was  traced  to  the 
anger  of  Jehovah  at  Herod's  desecration  of  the  Tenaple  and  city,  and 
violations  of  the  Law  during  his  whole  reign.  To  win  back  the 
divine  favour  to  the  nation,  the  heathen  profanations  erected  by 
Herod  in  the  Temple  must  be  pulled  down,  especially  the  golden 
eagle  over  the  great  gate.  Living  or  dying,  they  woulcl  have  eternal 
Tewards  for  this  fidelity  to  the  laws  of  their  fathers.  Such  counsels 
from  venerated  teachers  were  liJce  Are  to  the  inflammab\«  poA&iOTA  cH 
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youth.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  a  vast  crowd  of  students  of  thA 
Law  rushed  to  the  Temple;  let  themselves  down  wlti^  ropes  from 
the  top  of  the  great  gate,  tore  down  the  hated  symbol  of  Rome  and 
of  idoiatrv,  ana  hacked  it  to  pieces  in  the  streets.   Mobs  rose  in  other 

Earts  of  the  city,  also,  to  throw  down  other  objects  of  popular  hatred, 
ut  the  troops  were  turned  out,  and  the  unarmed  rioters  were  scat- 
tered, leaving  forty  young  Pharisees  in  the  hands  of  the  military. 
Brought  before  Herod  and  asked  who  had  counselled  them  to  act  as 
they  had  done,  they  answered,  touchingly,  that  they  did  it  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Law.  In  vain  he  tried  to  alarm  them  by  saying  they 
must  die:  they  only  replied  that  their  eternal  reward  would  be  so 
much  the  greater.  The  two  Rabbis  and  the  voimg  men  were  sent  to 
Jericho  for  trial  before  Herod,  and  the  Rabbis  and  the  ringlcsaderB 
were  burned  alive,  the  others  being  beheaded.  On  the  night  after 
they  suffered  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  fixes  the  date 
as  the  11th  of  March,  b.c.  4. 

Death  was  now  busy  with  Herod  himself.  His  life  had  be^i  a 
splendid  failure.  lie  had  a  wide  kingdom,  but  his  life  had  been  a 
long  struggle  with  public  enemies  or  with  domestic  troubles,  and  in 
his  old  age  he  found  that  all  this  misery,  which  had  made  him  the 
miu*derer  of  his  wife,  her  motlier,  and  his  two  sons,  not  to  speak  of 
other  relations  and  connections,  had  been  planned  for  selfish  ends  by 
those  whom  he  had  trusted.  The  curse  had  come  back  on  him  to  the 
full,  for  his  eldest  son  had  sought  to  murder  him.  His  government 
had  been  no  less  signal  a  failure,  for  revolt  had  burst  into  flames  at 
the  mere  report  of  his  death.  The  strong  man  was  bowed  to  the  dust 
at  last.  A  loathsome  disease  prostrated  him,  and  he  suffered  such 
agonies  that  men  said  it  was  a  punishment  for  his  coimtlees  iniqui- 
ties. Carried  across  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  sulphur  baths  of  Callirhoe, 
he  fainted  and  almost  died  under  the  treatment.  All  round  him  were 
alarmed  lest  he  should  do  so  before  oniering  the  execution  of  Anti- 
pater,  but  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  to  bribe  his  gaoler 
was  fatal  to  him.  Augustus  had  granted  permission  for  his  execu- 
tion, with  the  caustic  irony,  that  it  was  better  to  be  Herod's  sow  than 
his  son.  Five  days  .after  Antipater  had  fallen  Herod  Mmself  ex- 
pired. He  was  in  his  seventy-first  or  seventy-second  year  when  he 
died. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  JEWISH  WORLD  AT  THE  TIME  OF  CHRIST. 

When  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Darius  and  Cyrus  had  trans- 
ferred the  fate  of  tiie  Jews,  then  m  captivity  in  that  empire,  to  the 
victorious  Persian,  their  long  exile  had  had  its  natural  effect  in  re- 
Idndling  their  zeal  for  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  of  intensify- 
ing Uieir  desire  to  return  to  their  own  land.  Before  Cyrus  finally 
advanced  to  the  conquest  of  the  great  city,  more  than  twenty  years 
had  been  spent  for  tiie  most  part,  in  distant  military  operations.  But 
long  before  he  drew  near  Babylon,  the  Jewish  leaders,  stimulated  bv 
the  assurances  of  the  prophets  then  living,  or  of  earlier  date,  felt 
lore  of  his  victory,  and  of  the  speedv  deliverance  of  their  nation 
from,  their  hated  oppressors.  The  glorious  promises  of  the  later 
chi^jters  of  la^ah,  and  the  exultation  of  many  of  the  Psalms  of  the 
penod,  are  doubtless  only  illustrations  of  the  intense  spiritual  excite- 
ment Uiat  prevailed  in  the  Jewish  community,  throughout  the  lands 
of  their  exile,  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  fall  of 
Babylon.  All  that  was  noblest  in  them  had  been  roused  to  an  en- 
thusiasm which  might,  perhaps,  become  perverted,  but  was,  hence- 
forth, never  to  die.  The  spirit  of  intense  nationality,  fed  by  zeal  for 
their  religion  as  the  true  faith, — confided  to  them  exclusively  as  the 
favourites  of  Heaven, — had  been  gradually  kindled,  and  yearned, 
with  an  irrepressible  earnestness,  for  a  return  to  their  own  country, 
that  they  might  be  free  to  fulfil  its  requirements.  Men  of  the  purest 
and  warmest  zeal  for  the  honour  and  the  historic  rights  of  their  race 
had  never  been  wanting  during  the  captivity,  as  the  natural  leaders 
of  their  brethren,  and  now  took  advantage  of  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  Cyrus  to  obtain  from  him  a  favourable  decree  for  the 
restoration  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  free  return  to  it  of  their  people.  In 
the  year  586  before  Christ,  such  as  were  most  zealous  for  their  relig- 
ion, and  most  devoted  to  their  country  and  race,  were  thus  enabled 
once  more  to  settle  in  the  land  of  their  fathers,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Persian  empire,  of  which  they  continued  subjects  for  two 
hundred  years,  till  Alexander  the  Great,  in  B.C.  333,  overthrew  the 
Persian  power. 

The  new  community,  which  was  to  found  the  Jewish  nation  for  a 
second  time,  was  by  no  means  numerous,  for  we  still  know  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  whole  number  of  these  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  gathered 
together  amidst  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  other  cities  which 
were  open  to  Uiem,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  42,360  men,  with 
7,887  servants  of  both  sexes.  The  dangers  and  difficulties  before  those 
who  might  return  had  winnowed  the  wheat  from  the  chafiF :  the  faint- 
hearted and  wdlfterent  had  Jiai^ercd  behind,  and  on\y  XYic  ue^oX^  wA 
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puritans  of  the  captivity  had  followed  Zerubbahel,  the  leader  of  the 
new  Exodus. 

The  rock  on  which  Jewish  nationality  had  foundered  in  former 
times  had  been  too  frank  an  intercourse  with  other  nations:  too  great 
a  readiness  to  adopt  their  customs,  and  even  their  heathenism;  too 
slight  a  regard  to  the  distinctively  Jewish  code  of  social  andpolltical 
law;  and,  with  these,  too  wide  a  corruption  of  morals.  The  very 
existence  of  the  nation  had  been  imperilled,  and,  now,  the  one  fixed 
thought,  of  leader  and  people  alike,  was  to  make  it  sure  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Their  manners,  and  their  whole  system  of  civil  and  religious  laws, 
offered  a  ready  and  effectual  means  to  aid  them  in  this  supreme  ob- 
ject. It  was  onlv  necessary  to  secure  an  intensely  conservative 
spirit  which  should  exclude  all  change,  and  Israel  would  henceforth 
have  an  abiding  vitality  as  a  separate  people.  Nor  was  this  difficult, 
for  the  ancient  framework  of  their  social  polity  largely  provided  for 
it.  The  spirit  of  Judaism,  as  embodied  in  its  sacred  law,  directly 
commanded,  or  indirectly  implied,  all  that  was  needed.  Intercourse 
with  other  nations,  as  far  as  possible,  must  be  prevented ;  the  mtro- 
duction  of  foreign  cultiu^  shut  out;  the  youth  of  the  nation  trained 
on  a  fixed  model;  and,  finally,  no  ^p  must  be  left  by  which  new 
opinions  might  possibly  rise  from  within  the  people  themselves.  For 
this  last  end  some  studies  must  be  entirely  prohibited,  and  others  re- 
warded with  supreme  honour  and  advantage.  Finally,  some  caste  or 
class  must  make  it  their  special  care  to  see  that  this  great  aim  of 
national  isolation  be  steadily  carried  out — a  caste  which  should  itself 
be  secure  of  abiding  unchangcablcncss,  by  clinging  fanatically  to  all 
that  was  old  and  traditional,  and  shrinking  from  any  contact  with 
whatever  was  foreign  or  new. 

.  The  Mosaic  laws  had  already  inclined  the  Jew  to  a  dislike  to 
friendly  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  this  feeling  grew  to  a 
fixed  contempt  and  aversion  towards  the  rest  of  mankind,  after  the 
return,  as  Judaism  deepened  into  a  haughty  bitterness  of  soul, 
under  the  influence  of  national  sufferings,  and  weakened  spiritual 
life.  Tacitus  describes  the  Jews  of  his  day  as  true  to  each  other 
and  ready  with  help,  but  filled  with  bitter  hatred  towards  all  other 
men;  eating  and  manning  only  among  themselves;  a  people  marked 
by  sensual  passions,  but  indulging  them  only  within  their  own  race. 
.  .  .  The  first  instruction  to  proselytes,  says  he,  is  to  despise  the 
gods,  to  abjure  their  country,  and  to  cast  off  parents,  children,  or 
brothers.  Juvenal  paints  them  as  refusing  to  point  out  the  way  to 
any  but  a  Jew,  or  to  lead  any  one,  not  circumcised,  to  a  fountain  he 
sought. 

A  nation  which  thus  hated  all  other  men  would  be  little  disposed 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  any  people  as  scholars.  Prejudice,  strengthened 
by  express  laws,  shut  out  all  foreign  culture.  A  curse  was  denounced 
against  any  Jew  who  kept  pigs,  or  taught  his  child  Greek.     No  oua 
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could  hope  for  eternal  life  who  read  the  books  of  other  nations.  Jo- 
ficphus,  with  true  Jewish  pride,  and  smooth  hvpocrisy,  tells  us  that 
bis  race  looked  down  on  those  who  had  learned  the  language  of  for- 
eign nations,  such  an  accomplishment  being  common  not  only  to 
free-born  men,  but  to  any  slave  who  fancied  it.  He  only  is  reckoned 
wise,  he  adds,  among  the  Jews,  who  is  skilled  in  the  Law,  and  able 
to  explain  the  sacred  writings.  In  the  days  of  our  Lord,  when  ad- 
vancement could  be  obtained  only  by  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  of 
Grecian  culture,  pride  and  scruples  often  gave  way  before  interest. 
Still  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  held  ignorance  of  everything  not  Jewish 
a  sacred  part  of  their  religion. 

It  was  as  little  permitted  that  the  hated  Gentile  should  learn  tho 
Hebrew  language  or  read  the  Law.  St.  Jerome  expatiates  on  the 
trouble  and  cost  he  had  at  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  to  get  a  Jew  to 
hdp  him  in  his  Hebrew  studies.  His  teacher  "  feared  the  Jews,  like 
a  second  Nicodemus.'*  "  He  who  teaches  infidels  the  Law,"  said  the 
Rabbis,  "  transgresses  the  express  words  of  the  command;  for  God 
made  Jacob"  (the  Jews,  not  the  heathen)  "  to  know  the  LaW." 

But  though  thus  jealous  of  others,  the  greatest  care  was  taken  by 
the  Jew  to  teach  his  own  people  the  sacrea  books.  Josephus  boasts 
that  '*  if  any  one  asked  one  of  his  nation  a  question  respecting  their 
Law,  he  could  answer  it  more  readily  than  give  his  own  name;  for 
be  learns  every  part  of  it  from  the  first  dawn  of  intelligence,  till  it  is 
graven  mto  his  very  soul."  That  every  Jewish  child  should  be 
tauglit  io  read,  was  held  a  religious  duty;  and  every  boy  was  required 
to  learn  the  Law.  There  was  no  Jew  who  did  not  know  thoroughly 
the  duties  and  rites  of  his  religion,  and  the  great  deeds  of  his  fathers: 
the  misfortune  was,  that  they  were  kept  utterly  ignorant  of  a'jy  other 
history  than  their  own. 

The  exact  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Books  of  the  Law  was, 

thus,  within  the  reach  of  all;  but  much  more  was  needed  than  the 

mere  learning  by  heart  the  five  Books  of  Closes,  to  gain  the  repute  of 

a  finished  legal  knowledge.     The  almost  endless  comments  of  the 

Kabbis  must  be  mastered,  by  years  of  slavish  labour,  before  one  was 

recognized  as  a  really  educated  man.     Hence  the  nation  was  divided 

into  two  great  classes  of  learned  and  unlearned,  between  whom  there 

lay  a  wide  gulf.     PuiTed  up  with  boundless  pride  at  their  attain- 

xticnts,  the  former  frankly  denounced  their  less  scholarly  countrymen 

^s  **  cursed  countrymen"  or  boors. 

The  first  trace  of  a  distinct  ca.ste  of  professional  le^lists,  if  I  may 
oall  them  so,  is  found  in  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  some  eighty 
years  after  the  return  from  Babylon.  Jewish  tradition  spealS  of 
these  early  Rabbis  as  the  "  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,"  and  adds 
tliat  they  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  prophets — that  is,  that  they 
Avere  their  virtual  successors.  From  the  first  they  had  great  influ- 
ence in  the  State.  To  secure  a  far  more  strict  observance  of  the  Law 
tlian  had  been  known  before,  they  gradually  formed  whskt  they  Cd^de^ 
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R  hedge  round  It — Hint  is,  Ihcr  added  endlt^ss  rd1tii?mrufs  nnd  Eubtle- 
tics  to  every  commaad,  that  bj  the  obserr&nee  of  such  extcmal  rites 
and  prccepta,  the  command  ilaolf  should 'be  the  less  In  daneerof 
being  broken.  To  this  "  hedge"  Judnism  owes  tlie  rigid  fidelity  of 
Its  people  ever  sIdcc'  for  rites  and  forms  at  all  times  Und  a  much 
stricter  oljcdicQce  from  ilie  masses  than  the  commands  of  a  epirilual 
religion. 

In  Eiilte  of  nil  preeaulions,  however,  the  new  ^talc  had  already  the 
seeds  of  religious  division  in  its  midst,  in  a  numlier  of  doctrines, 
hitherto  more  or  less  unknown,  which  had  been  brought  back  in  tho 
return  from  the  captivity.  These  were  adopted  by  the  orthodox 
party,  who  were  the  great  majority,  but  rejected  liy  a  few,  in  whom 
may  be  traced  Ihc  germ  of  the  sect  afterwards  known  as  the  Saddu- 
cccs.  The  orthodox  Icadcra,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  be^nning 
of  the  party  afterwards  known  as  the  Pbarisees.     It  was  Ihey  who 

Eut  the  "hedge"  round  the  Law;  the  Sadducees  iasisted  on  standing 
y  tile  rimplc  letter  of  tltc  laws  of  Mosea  alone.  The  one  were  the 
Hich-Churchmen  of  their  nation,  the  others  the  Rationalists,  with  * 
cold  creed  which  denied  the  e^islence  of  angels,  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and  a  future  state,  and  rejected  liabbinical  tradition.  The 
mass  of  the  nation  followed  the  Pharisees:  the  Sadducecs  were 
always  a  very  small  party. 

The  Pharisees,  as  the  leaders  of  the  great  hulk  of  tho  people,  soon 
merged  more  strictly  religious  aims  in  the  political  one  of  moulding 
the  Stale  into  a  spurious  independent  theocracy,  under  the  rule  of 
their  party.  The  Law,  as  expounded  by  Ihem,  with  their  thousand 
additions,  was  to  rule  supreme,  in  civil  as  well  as  religious  life;  in 
the  affairs  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  lliose  of  Ibe  individual. 

The  stormy  times  of  the  later  Maecabn^n  kings  gave  the  Pharisees 
an  opportunity  of  playing  a  great  part  In  the  nation.  The  priests  had 
previously  given  the  new  Stnto  n  bead  in  the  person  of  the  blgli 
priest,  Simon,  brother  of  Judas  Sloceabtcus.  liut  his  godsons 
quarrelled,  and  Ibe  future  history  of  the  bouse  became  little  more 
than  a  record  of  cruellies,  disputes  for  the  throne,  civil  wars,  and 
persecutions.  The  orlhodox  party,  led  by  the  Pharisees,  stoutly 
resisted  the  growing  corruption,  which  ended  by  the  Romans  assum- 
ing supreme  authority  in  Juden,  with  Herod  aa  Ihe  vassal  king. 
A^ed  to  be  arbiters,  Ihey  ended  as  conquerors.  The  supremacy  of 
the  Pharisees,  who  bud  done  much  to  assist  the  popular  cause,  was 
now  secure.  Tliey  liod  organized  themselves  as  a  creat  power  in  the 
Piute,  and  maintained  this  position  till  Ihe  fall  of  the  nation.  Under 
Ilerud  and  the  Romans,  they  were  Ihc  soul  of  the  great  national 
party,  which  only  sullenly  submilled  to  Ilerod  and  his  family,  or  to 
the  Itomau  power,  as,  alike,  foreign  oppressors,  whom  tliey  could  not 
shake  off,  foes  accursed  of  Qod,  as  usurpers  of  Ilia  heritage.  To 
them  may  be  traced  the  restless  turbulence  of  the  nation,  which 
aeilher  l«iTor  nor  tlotlciy  could  appease — a  turbulence  wliidi  made 
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Jodea,  to  Herod  and  the  Roman  emperors,  what  Irelandat  one  time 
was  to  England,  and  Poland  to  Russia— the  seat  of  chronic  revolt, 
which  knew  no  considerations  of  odds  against  success,  and  seemed 
to  take  counsel  of  despair. 

At  Uie  time  of  our  Lord  the  Pharisees  were  at  the  height  of  their 
power.  Joeephus  tells  us  that  they  numbered  above  6,000  men  in 
Judea,  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  Great;  that  the  women,  as  especially 
given  to  religious  enthusiasm,  were  on  their  side,  and  that  they  even 
had  power  enough,  at  times,  to  defy  the  king.  He  describes  tliem  by 
name  as  a  party  among  the  Jews  who  prided  themselves  greatly  on 
their  knowledge  of  the  Law,  and  made  men  believe  they  were  holier 
than  their  neighbours,  and  especially  in  favour  with  God,  and  relates 
how  they  ploUed  with  some  of  the  ladies  of  Herod's  family  to  put 
Herod  to  aeath.  They  thwarted  and  opposed  the  king,  he  says,  on 
every  hand,  refusing  to  own  his  authority  or  that  of  Rome,  or  to 
flrwear  idl^[iance  eitoer  to  him  or  the  Emperor,  when  all  the  nation 
was cidieaon  to  do  so,  and,  with  the  exception  of  them,  consented. 
They  even  claimed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  through  the  inspiration  of 
GodC  asserting  that  He  had  decreeu  that  Herod  should  die,  and  that 
the  kingdom  would  pass  to  those  who  had  shown  them  favour.  The 
Sadducees  had  shrunk  to  a  party  few  in  number,  though  high  in 
position,  and  had  become  so  unpopular  that  when  appointed  to  any 
office,  they  accepted  it  sorely  against  their  will,  and  were  forced  to 
carry  out  the  views  of  their  rivals — the  Pharisees — for  fear  of  tlie 
popular  fury. 

The  political  schemes  of  this  great  party  were  not  confined  to 
Judea.  Its  members  were  numerous  in  every  part  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  were  all  closely  bound  to  each  other.  Without  a  formal 
organization  or  a  recognised  head,  they  were  yet,  in  effect,  a  disci- 
plined army,  bj  implicit  and  universal  assent  to  the  same  opinions. 
The  same  spint  and  aim  inspired  all  alike:  teacher  and  follower, 
over  the  world,  were  but  mutual  echoes.  They  were,  in  effect,  the 
democratic  party  of  their  nation,  the  true  representatives  of  tho 
people,  with  the  Maccabcean  creed  that  "God  has  given  to  all  alike 
the  kingdom,  priesthood,  and  holiness.''  They  considered  them- 
selves the  guardians  of  tlic  Law  and  of  the  ancestral  customs,  and 
trusted  inlplicitly  that  He  who  selected  their  nation  to  be  His 
p3culiar  people  would  protect  them  and  their  country  from  all 
dangers,  beheving  that,  as  long  as  they  were  faithful  to  God,  no 
earthly  power  would  in  the  end  be  permitted  to  rule  over  them. 
They  repudiated  the  time-serving  policy  of  the  Herodian  Sadducees, 
who  maintained  that  a  man's  destiny  was  in  his  own  hands,  and  that 
human  policy  ought  to  dictate  political  action.  Their  noble  motto 
was  that  "everything  depends  upon  God  but  a  man's  pietjr."  Tho 
misfortune  was  that,  to  a  large  extent,  they  divorced  religion  from 
morality,  laying  stress  on  the  exact  performance  of  outward  rites, 
rather  than  on  me  duties  of  the  heart  and  life,  so  that  it  waa  '^asA^A'^, 
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as  has  been  said  of  ihe  lotliBn  Brahmins,  for  the  worst  men 
Ihem  to  be,  in  their  sense,  the  most  religious. 

The  one  thought  of  tliis  great  partj;,  in  every  land,  was  i 
lens  than  tlic  fnundinr  of  a  grand  hierarchy,  perhaps  nn< 
McHsiali.  in  wliicli  Hie  Jews  should  reign  over  the  whole  wot 
Jerusalem  become  the  metropolis  of  the  cartli.  They  did  not 
themselves  to  the  spread  of  superstition  and  fanaticism  among 
own  race,  but  sought  proselytes  in  every  countrj-.  especially 
the  rich  and  among  women.  Even  in  ifome,  sunk  as  it  was, 
the  OcDlile  world  of  that  age,  in  the  dreariness  of  worn-out  re! 
tbey  made  many  female  tonvcrts  among  the  great,  even 
palace  of  the  Cnsars.  Their  kindness  to  their  poor,  their 
family  life,  their  pure  morals,  compared  to  the  ahominations 
times,  their  view  of  death  as  a  sleep,  their  hope  of  resting  n 
just,  and  rising  with  them  to  immortal  happiness,  had  gr^  i 
in  sucit  an  age.  The  Great  Synagogue  of  Ezra's  day,  accon 
their  traditions,  had  left  them  a  solemn  charge— "to  make 
Bcbolars;"  and  they  compassed  sea  and  land,  in  furthemnce 
command,  to  make  one  proselylc.  thou^  their  worthless  depei 
in  too  many  cases,  on  mere  oulward  religiousness,  often  mad 
when  won,  "  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than  themselves. 
vast  numlicrs  thus  gained  lo  Judaism  arc  shown  in  the  mul 
from  all  counlries  present  at  the  Passover  immediately  af 
Lord's  death,  and  from  many  passages  in  heathen  writers. 

The  Pharisees,  or,  as  I  may  call  them,  the  Itabbis,  had  thro 
hereditary  priestly  body  of  the  nation  quite  into  the  shade 
days  of  Christ.  A  priest  ^ined  his  [Ktsilion  by  birth;  a 
owed  his  to  himself.  The  Temple  service,  and  Ihe  vast  b 
money  received  from  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  a  yes 
in  support  of  their  religion,  gave  the  priests  great  iuttuenc 
onennl,  to  the  higher  grades,  the  control  of  the  highest  eccies 
o^ces  in  the  nation,  wbicli  slill  survived.  But  the  influence 
Pharisees  was  so  overwhelming  that  even  the  highest  priesi 
glad  to  respect  their  opinions,  to  secure  public  favour.  "  A  ] 
saya  Ihe  MIschna,  "  lias  prcce<lenee  of  a  Lcvite,  a  Levite  o 
Israelites,  a  common  Israelite  of  a  bastard,  a  bastard  of  one 
Kelhinim,  a  Nelliin  of  a  foreign  proselyte,  a  foreign  prosely 
freed  slave.  This  is  the  law  when  these  persons  are  equal  i 
respects;  but  if  a  bastard  bo  a  Itiibbi  (a  scholar  of  the  vh 
(ho  high  priest  not  a  Kabbi  (and,  therefore,  one  of  "the  it 
country  people"  who  are  "eui-scd"  for  not  knowing  Ihe  PI 
traditions,  and  requirements),  sucli  a  bastard  takes  a  highe 
Dian  such  a  high  priest.  Tlio  multitudinous  rites  and  ceremc 
the  ^lo^ic  Law,  with  the  vast  additions  of  the  Pharisaic  "  I 
and  the  corrupting  influence  of  power  and  general  flattery,  t: 
worst  cfTecta  on  the  Pharisees  as  a  body,  "niey  gave  themsel 
iars^fy  to  toTmalism,  outward  religlouaticBs,  self -com  pluccni 
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measarable  spiritual  pride,  love  of  praise,  superstition,  and  deceit, 
till  at  last,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  they  themselves  laid 
the  name  of  Pharisee  aside,  from  its  having  become  the  symbol  of 
mingled  fanaticism  and  hypocrisy.  How  thoroughly  does  this  vindi- 
cate the  language  often  used  respecting  them  in  the  Gospels! 

Yet  it  must  not  be  thought  that  there  were  no  good  men  in  their 
number.  Though  the  Talmud  names  six  classes  of  them,  which  it 
denounces,  it  has  a  seventh — the  Pharisee  from  Love,  who  obeys 
God  becau^  he  loves  Him  with  all  his  heart.  But  the  six  classes, 
doubtless,  marked  the  characteristics  of  too  lar^^  a  proportion. 
Among  the  many  figures  whom  our  Lord  passed  m  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem,  and  elsewhere,  He  must  often  have  met  those  to  whom 
the  by-name  was  given  of  Shechemite  Pharisees — who  kept  the  Law 
only  for  interest,  as  Shechem  submitted  to  circumcision  simply  to 
obtain  Dinidi;  or  the  Tumbling  Pharisee  who,  to  appear  humble  be- 
fore men,  sdways  hung  down  his  head,  and  shuffled  with  his  feet  on 
the  ground,  so  that  he  constantly  stumbled;  or  the  Bleeding  Pharisee 
who,  to  keep  himself  from  seeing  a  woman,  walked  with  his  eyes 
shut,  and.  so,  often  bled  his  head  against  posts;  or  the  Mortar 
Pharisee,  with  a  cap  like  a  mortar  over  his  eyes,  to  shut  out  all  that 
might  shock  his  pure  nature ;  or  the  What-more-can-I-do  Pharisee, 
who  claimed  to  have  kept  the  whole  Law,  and  wished  to  know  some- 
thing new,  that  he  might  do  it  also ;  or  the  Pharisee  from  Fear,  who 
kept  the  Law  only  for  fear  of  the  judgment  to  come.  But  He 
would  also  see  Pharisees  such  as  Hillel,  the  greatest  of  the  Rabbis, 
the  second  Ezra,  who  was,  perhaps,  still  alive  when  Christ  was  bom 
—who  taught  his  school  of  a  thousand  pupils  such  precepts  as  "  to 
be  j^ntle,  and  show  all  meekness  to  all  men,"  "  when  reviled  not  to 
revile  again,"  "Love  peace  and  pursue  it,  be  kindly  affectionate  to 
all  men,  and  thus  commend  the  law  of  God,"  or  **  Whatsoever  thou 
wouldst  not  that  a  man  should  do  to  thee,  do  not  thou  to  him," — or 
like  just  Simeon,  who  was  a  Pharisee,  or  Zacharias,  the  father  of  the 
Baptist,  or  Gamaliel,  the  teacher  of  Paul,  or  like  Paul  himself,  for 
all  these  were  Pharisees,  and  must  have  been  types  of  many  more. 

The  Pharisees  had,  however,  as  a  whole,  outlived  their  true  useful- 
ness in  the  days  of  Christ,  and  had  become  largely  a  hollow  pretence 
and  hypocrisy,  as  the  monks  and  friars  of  Luther's  day,  or  earlier, 
had  outlived  the  earnest  sincerity  and  real  worth  of  the  cla^s  of  their 
founders.  They  had  done  good  service  in  former  times,  m  keeping 
alive  the  faith  of  their  nation  in  the  Messiah,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  judgment  to  come,  but  they  were 
now  fast  sinking  into  the  deep  corruption  which,  in  a  generation 
after  Christ's  death,  made  them  drop  the  very  name  of  their  party. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  RABBIB    AT  THE  TDfE    OF  CHBI8T,  AND  THEIB  IDEAS  RESPECT* 

IKG  THE  MEBBLAH. 

If  the  most  important  figures  in  the  society  of  Christ's  day  were   * 
the  Pharisees,  it  was  because  they  were  tlie  Rabbis  or  teachers  of 
the  Law.     As  such  they  received  superstitious  honour,  which  was, 
indeed,  the  great  motive,  with  many,  to  court  the  title,  or  join  the 
party. 

The  Rabbis  were  classed  with  3foses,  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
prophets,  and  claimed  equal  reverence.  Jacob  and  Joseph  were  both 
saia  to  have  been  Rabbis.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  substitutes 
Rabbis,  or  Scribes,  for  the  word  "prophets,"  where  it  occurs. 
Josephus  speaks  of  the  prophets  of  Sanl's  day  as  Rabbis.  In  Uie 
Jerusalem  Targum  all  the  patriarchs  are  learned  Rabbis:  Isaac  learned 
in  the  school  of  Seth;  Jacob  attended  the  school  of  Ebcr;  and,  hence, 
no  wonder  that  Rabbis  are  a  delight  to  God  like  the  incense  burned 
before  Him!  They  were  to  be  dearer  to  Israel  than  father  or  mother, 
because  parents  avail  only  in  this  world,  but  the  Rabbi  for  ever.  They 
were  set  above  kings,  for  is  it  not  written,  '*  Through  me  kings 
.reign?"  Their  entrance  into  a  house  brought  a  blessiuf ;  to  live  or 
to  eat  with  them  was  the  highest  good  fortune.  To  dine  with  a 
Rabbi  was  as  if  to  enjoy  the  splendour  of  heavenly  majesty,  for 
it  is  written,  "  Then  came  Aaron  and  all  the  elders  in  Israel,  to  eat 
bread  with  Moses'  father-in-law  before  God." 

To  learn  a  single  verse,  or  even  a  single  letter,  from  a  Rabbi  could 
be  repaid  only  by  the  profoundest  respect,  for  did  not  tradition  say 
that  David  learned  only  two  words  from  Ahithophel,  and  yet,  simplj 
for  this,  David  made  him  his  teacher,  counsellor,  and  friend,  as  it  is 
written,  "  Thou  art  a  man  mine  equal,  mv  guide,  and  mine  acquaint- 
ance?'* The  table  of  the  Rabbi  was  nobler  than  that  of  kings;  and 
his  crown  more  glorious  than  theirs. 

The  Rabbis  went  even  farther  than  this  in  exalting  their  order. 
The  Mischna  declares  that  it  is  a  greater  crime  to  speak  anything 
to  their  discredit  than  to  speak  against  the  words  of  the  Law.  The 
words  of  the  I^bbis  are  to  be  held  as  worth  more  than  the  words  of 
the  prophets;  for  the  prophet  is  like  a  king's  lee^ate  who  is  to  be 
owned  on  showing  his  master's  signet,  but  the  Rabbis  need  no  such 
witness,  since  it  is  written  of  them,  **  Thou  shalt  do  according  to  the 
sentence  which  they  shall  shew  thee;"  whereas  it  is  said  of  the 
prophets.  "  If  he  giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a  wonder."  Miracles  are  related 
which  happened  to  contirm  the  sayings  of  Rabbis.  One  cried  out, 
when  his  opinion  was  disputed,  *'May  this  tree  prove  that  I  am 
rj^btr and  forthwith  the  tree  was  lorn  up  by  the  roots,  and  hurled  a 
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liundred  ells  off.  But  his  opponents  declared  that  a  tree  could  prove 
nothing.  *'May  this  stream,  then,  witness  for  me!"  cried  Eliezer, 
and  at  once  it  flowed  the  opposite  way.  Still,  his  opponents  urged 
that  water  could  prove  nothing.  *'  Now,"  said  Eliezcr,  **  if  truth  Ih3 
on  my  side,  may  the  walls  of  the  school  confirm  it !"  He  had  scarcely 
spoken  when  the  walls  began  to  bow  inwards.  The  Rabbi  Joshusi 
threatened  them:  '*  What  is  it  to  you  if  the  sons  of  the  wise  di.;- 
pute?  you  shall  not  fall;"  and,  to  honour  I^bbi  Joshua,  the  walls  did 
not  fafl  wholly  together;  but  neither  did  they  go  back  to  their  places, 
that  the  honour  of  Rabbi  Eliezcr  might  not  suffer,  but  remain  slant- 
ins  to  this  day.  At  last  Eliezcr  called  for  the  decision  of  heaven : 
"If  I  am  right,  let- heaven  witness."  Then  came  a  voice  from 
heaven,  and  said,  **  Why  dispute  yc  with  Rabbi  Eliezcr?  he  is  always 
Ticht!" 

Inordinate  pride,  one  might  think,  could  hardly  go  farther  than 
this,  but  the  bigoted  vanity  of  the  Rabbis  Christ  had  daily  to  meet 
Was  capable  even  of  blasphemy  in  its  claims.  The  Talmud  tells  us 
that  there  are  schools  of  the  heavenly  Rabbis  above,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  earthly  Rabbis  here,  and  relates  that  there  once  rose  in  the 
peat  Rabbis  school  of  heaven  a  dispute  respecting  the  law  of  the 
leper.  The -Almighty,  who  is  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  skies,  pro- 
nounced a  certain  case,  detailed  in  the  text,  as  clean.  But  all  the 
angels  thought  differently — for  the  angels  are  the  scholars  in  this 
KTcat  academy.  Then  said  they,  "  Who  shall  decide  in  this  matter 
between  us?"  It  was  agreed  on  both  sides — God  and  the  angels — to 
summon  Ramban,  the  son  of  Kachman,  since  he  was  wont  to  say  of 
himself,  **  No  one  is  equal  to  me  in  questions  respecting  leprosy." 
Thereupon  the  An^el  of  Death  was  sent  to  him,  and  caused  him  to 
die,  and  brought  his  soul  up  to  heaven,  where  Ramban,  when  brought 
before  the  heavenly  academy,  confinned  the  opinion  of  God,  which 
gave  God  no  little  delight.  Then  heavenly  voices,  which  sounded 
down  even  to  the  earth,  exalted  the  name  of  Ramban  greatly,  and 
miracles  were  wrought  at  his  grave. 

Such  a  story  illustrates  better  than  any  words  the  audacious 
claims  and  blasphemous  spiritual  pride  with  which  our  Lord  had  to 
contend,  and  which  He  often  rebukes  in  the  Pharisees  of  His  day. 
Even  the  Talmud  itself,  in  other  parts,  is  forced  to  reprove  it.  The 
only  palliation  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Law  itself  was  written 
in  a  language  which  the  people  had  long  ceased  to  speak,  so  tliat 
it  was  left  to  the  Rabbis  to  explain  and  apply  it.  The  heads  and 
leaders  of  the  nation,  they  kept  it  in  their  leading-strings.  It  hud 
come  into  their  hands  thus,  and  they  were  determined  to  keep  it  in 
the  same  state.  Heresy,  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  blind  una- 
nimity which  was  their  political  strength,  could  onlv  be  excluded 
by  rigidly  denouncing  the  least  departure  from  their  precepts. 
1  he  Law  and  the  Prophets  must,  therefore,  be  understood  only  in 
the  sense  of  their  traditions.    The  reading  of  the  BcripUirea^^SA 
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hence  (tiarfmrnecil,  lest  it  should  -win  their  hearts,  and  thej  should 
cense  to  reverence  tlio  words  of  the  Rabbis.  One  hour  was  la  be 
apent  on  the  Scriptures  in  the  schools;  two  oa  the  tiBditlons.  The 
atud;  of  the  Talmud  alone  wod  honour  from  God  as  from  man. 
That  vast  mass  of  traditions,  which  now  fills  ten  folio  volumes, 
was,  in  reality,  the  Bible  of  tlie  Rnlibis  imd  of  their  scholars. 

Yet,  in  form,  tlic  Ijiw  received  IxiundlcM  honour.  Every  saying 
of  the  Ituhliis  luid  to  ho  IwMcd  on  some  words  of  if,  which  were, 
liowercr,  exphiined  in  their  own  way.  Tlie  spirit  of  the  times, 
the  Kild  fumiticiiim  of  the  peopli;,  uiid  their  own  bias,  tended, 
alike,  lo  niake  Ihem  set  vnluu  only  on  ceremonies  and  worthless 
c-xtcmiilinms,  to  the  ultcr  ncg1c<'t  of  the  I'piril  of  the  tiacred  writings. 
tUill,  il  was  owned  that  the  Law  needed  no  conlirmation,  while 
the  words  of  the  Itabliis  did. 

So  fur  as  the  Rom^tn  aulhorlty  under  which  they  lived  left 
tlicm  free,  the  Jews  willinglj^  put  nil  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
I'.abbis.  They  or  thoir  noiuinces  filled  every  otflcc,  from  the 
highest  in  the  priesthood  to  the  lowest  in  the  eommunity.  They 
were  the  casuists,  the  teachers,  the  priests,  the  judges,  the  magis- 
Imtcs.  and  the  pliysictans  of  the  nation.  But  their  authority  went 
Etill  further,  for,  by  the  Rabbinic.il  laws,  nearly  cverylhirg  in  daily 
life  needed  their  coimscl  and  aid.  No  one  could  be  bom,  circum- 
cised, brought  up,  educated,  betrothed,  married,  or  biiried — no  one 
could  celebrate  the  fialibnth  or  ciIut  feiiats.  or  liegin  a  business,  or 
make  a  contract,  or  kill  a  Iwast  for  food,  or  even  biULC  bread,  witliout 
thcodvice  or  presence  of  aJlalibi.  Tlie  words  of  Llirist  reapcctinz 
binding  and  loosing,  were  a  Rabbluicat  proverb:  they  hound  ana 
they  loosed  as  llicy  thought  fit.    What  ifiey  loosed  was  permitted 


i-hat  they  I 
cars,  the 


,     ...  es,  the  muscles  of  the  people,   who  wei     .    ..  . 

children  apart  from  itiem. 

iliis  amazing  power,  wliich  has  lasted  for  two  thousand  years, 
owed  its  vitality  to  the  fact  lliat  no  liablii  could  lake  money  for 
niiy  ofilcial  duty.  Tliey  might  enslave  Uio  minds  of  the  people, 
tut  lh(;y  never  nliiised  tuclr  despotism  to  make  gain  of  them.  The 
pvat  liabbi  Ilillel  rays,  "  lie  who  mal>es  gain  of  the  words  of 
the  Law,  his  life  will  be  taken  from  the  world."    Ko  teacher, 

Ereac'ier,  judge,  or  other  Rabbinical  oHlcial,  could  receive  money 
jr  his  Bervteca.  In  practice  this  grand  law  was  somewhat  modi- 
fied, but  not  to  any  great  extent.  A  Rabbi  might  receive  a 
moiier.ttc  sum  for  he<  d'.itiis.  not  us  payment,  but  only  lo  ma?:: 
cood  the  loss  of  time  which  ho  niiglit  liave  used  for  ills  prolyl. 
i^ven  now  it  is  a  Jewish  jiroverb  Ihiit  a  fat  Rabbi  is  liiilo  woTlli, 
and  Mit!i  a  feeling  must  have  checked  those  wlio.  if  they  could, 
would  liave  turned  Ibeir  position  lu  pcoiiniiirv  ndvanlagc. 

How,  then,  did  the  Rabbis  live?  A  child  destined  for  this  dig- 
nity began  bis  training  ut  five  years  of  age,  and  (gradually  ttbrHnir, 
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ino«t  cases,  into  a  mere  pedant,  "vrith  no  desire  in  life  beyond 
few  wants  needed  to  enable  him  to  continue  hi««  endless  study. 
Xt  was,  moieoTer,  leouired  that  every  Rabbi  should  learn  a  trade 
^^wMchto  support  himself.  '*He  who  docs  not  teach  his  son  a 
^rade,"  «^  'RahlA  Jehuda,  *'is  mucn  the  same  as  if  he  taught  him 
^obea  thiel** 

In  moooTdance  with  this  rule,  the  greatest  Rabbis  maintnined 
flhemselTes  by  trades.  The  most  famous  of  them  all,  Rabbi  Hillel, 
senior,  supported  himself  bv  the  labour  of  his  hirnds.  One  Rabbi 
'^waa  a  n^sdle-maker,  another  a  smith,  anf)thcr  n  slioemaker,  and 
smother,  like  St.  Paul,  who  also  was  a  Rabbi,  was  a  tcnt'Cover 
"^i^eaTer.  Rabbit  who  taught  in  schools  received  small  presents 
Crom  Uie  children. 

But  there  were  ways  by  which  even  Rabbis  could  get  wealth. 
To  nwuTT  the  daughter  of  one  was  to  advance  one's-sclf  in  heaven; 
to  get  aliabbi  for  son-in-law,  and  provide  for  him.  was  to  secure  a 
l)les8ing.  They  could  thus  marry  into  the  richest  families,  and  they 
often  did  it  They  could,  besides,  become  partners  in  prosperous 
commercial  bouses. 

The  office  of  a  Rabbi  was  open  to  all,  and  this  of  itself  secured  the 
favour  of  the  nation  to  the  order,  just  as  the  same  democratic  feeling 
strengthened  the  Romish  Church  in  the  middle  ages.  The  humblest 
Jewish  boy  could  be  a  master  of  the  Law,  as  tlie  humblest  Christian. 
in  after-tinies,  could  in  tlie  same  way  be  a  monk  or  priest ;  and  the 
learned  son  of  a  labourer  might,  in  both  cases,  look  down  with  a  kind 
of  contempt  on  the  proudest  noble. 

Such,  then,  were  the  RablMs  in  the  days  of  our  Lord.  They  were 
Pharisees  as  to  their  party,  and  Rabbis  in  tlu^ir  rehitious  to  the  Law. 
Tliat  one  who  came,  not  indeed  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  but  to  free  tliem  from  the  per\'ersions  of  Rabbinical 
theology,  should  have  been  met  l)y  tlie  bitterest  hatred  and  a 
cruel  ck^h,  was  only  an  illustration  of  the  sad  truth,  to  which 
every  age  has  borne  witness,  that  ecclesiastical  bodies  who  have  the 
power  to  persecute,  identify  even  the  abuses  of  their  system  with 
the  defence  of  religion,  and  are  capal)le  of  any  crime  in  their  blind 
intolerance. 

Tlie  central  and  dominant  characteristic  of  the  teaching  of  the 
RablHS  was  the  certain  advent  of  a  greiit  national  Deliverer — the 
Mesaah,  or  Anointed  of  God,  or  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  title, 
the  Chiist.  In  no  other  nation  than  the  Jews,  1ms  such  a  conception 
ever  taken  such  root,  or  shown  such  vitality.  From  the  times  of 
their  great  national  troubles,  under  their  later  kings,  the  words  of 
Moses,  David,  and  the  prophets  had,  alike,  been  cited  as  divine 
promises  of  a  mighty  Prince,  who  should  *' restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel.*'  The  Captivity  only  deepened  the  faith  in  His  duly  appear- 
ing, by  increasing  the  neiHl  of  it.  Their  fathers  had  clamoured,  in 
tar-dikant  times  of  distraction  and  trouble,  for  a  King,  wlio  siiO\i\d 
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liad  had  kiii;.'"'^.  Imt  had  hmud  only  ii  jtarlial  <:()od  ivuiu  IhciTi.  A^ 
a.'jjes  passed,  the  fusc'inalion  of  the  grand  Messianic  hope  grew  ever 
more  liallowed,  and  Ixjcame  the  deepest  passion  in  the  hearts  of  all, 
Inirnnig  and  glowing  henceforth,  unqueuchably,  more  and  more,  and 
irrevocably  determining  the  whole  future  of  the  nation. 

For  a  time,  Cyrus  appeared  to  realize  the  promised  Deliverer,  or  at 
least  to  be  the  chosen  instrument  to  prepare  the  way  for  Him.  Ze- 
rubbalK?!,  in  his  turn,  became  the  centre  of  Messianic  hopes.  Simon 
Ma(rcalMCUS  was  made  high-priest -king  only  "until  a  faithful  prophet 
— the  Messiali — should  arise."  As  the  glory  of  their  brief  independ- 
ence passed  away,  and  the  Roman  succeeiled  the  hated  Syrian  as 
ruler  and  oppressor,  the  hope  in  the  Star  which  was  to  come  out  of 
Jacob  grew  brighter,  the  darker  Uio  night.  Deep  gloom  filled  every 
heart,  but  it  was  pierced  by  the  beam  of  this  heavenly  confidence. 
Having  no  present,  Israel  threw  itself  on  the  future.  Literature, 
education,  politics,  began  and  ended  with  the  great  thought  of  the 
Messiah.  \Vlien  would  He  come?  What  manner  of  kingdom  would 
He  raise?  The  national  mind  had  become  so  inflammal3e,  long  be- 
fore Christ's  day,  by  constant  brooding  on  this  one  theme,  that  any 
bold  spirit,  rising  iii  revolt  against  the  Roman  pow  er,  could  find  an 
army  of  fierce  disciples  who  trusted  that  it  should  be  he  who  woiUd 
redeem  Israel. 

"That  the  testimony  of  Jesus  was  the  spirit  of  prophecy,"  was 
only  the  Christian  utterance  of  a  universid  Jewish  belief  respecting 
the  Christ.  "All  the  prophet**,"  says  R.  C-haja.  "liave  prophesied 
only  of  the  blessedness  of  the  days  or  the  Messiah."  But  it  was  to 
Daniel  especially,  with  his  seeming  exactness  of  dates,  that  the  chief 
regard  was  paid.  It  was  generally  believed  that  "the  times"  of  that 
prophet  pointed  to  the  twentieth  year  of  Herod  the  Great,  and,  when 
that  was  past,  not  to  mention  other  dates,  the  year  07  of  our  reckon- 
ing was  thought  the  period,  and  then  the  year  185;  the  war  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jenisalem  rising  from  the  one  calculation, 
and  the  tremendous  insurrc»ction  under  Hadrian  from  the  other. 

AVith  a  few,  the  conception  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  was  pure  and 
lofty.  The  he4irts  of  such  as  Zacharias,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Anna, 
Simeon,  and  John  the  Baptist,  realized,  more  or  less,  the  need  of  a 
redemption  of  the  nation  from  its  spiritual  corruption,  as  the  first  ne- 
cessity. This  gnmder  conception  had  been  slowly  forming  in  the 
minds  of  the  more  religious.  Before  the  da3^s  of  the  Maccabees,  the 
conception  of  the  Messiah  had  been  that  of  a  "  Son  of  David,"  who 
should  restore  the  splendour  of  the  Jewish  throne;  and  this,  indeed, 
continued  alwavs  the  general  belief.  But  neither  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel  nor  in  tlie  later"  religious  writings  of  the  Jews  before  Christ, 
is  the  Messiah  thus  named,  nfu*  is  there  any  stress  laid  on  His  oricriD 
or  birthplace.  Daniel,  and  all  who  wrote  after  him,  paint  the  Ex- 
pected One  as  a  heavenly  being.     He  was  the  Messenger,  the  Elect 
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of  God,  appointed  from  eternity,  to  appear  in  due  time,  and  redeem 
His  people.  The  world  was  committed  to  Him  as  it^i  Judge:  all 
heathen  kings  and  lords  were  destined  to  sink  in  the  dust  before  Him. 
and  the  idols  to  perish  utterly,  that  the  holy  jxjople,  the  cuosen  of 
God,  under  Him,  might  reign  for  ever.  He  wiis  the  Son  of  ^lan,  but, 
though  thus  man,  had  been  hidden  from  eternity,  in  the  all-glorious 
splendour  of  heaven,  and,  indeed,  was  no  other  than  the  Son  op 
God,  fitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  of  His  Father.  lie  was 
the  Archetypal  Man — the  ideal  of  pure  aiid  heavenly  3Ianhood,  in 
contrast  to  the  fallen  Adam.     Two  centuries  before  our  era,  He  was 

rken  of  as  •*  the  Word  of  God,*'  or  aa  "  the  Word.**  and  as  **  Wis- 
n,**  and  as,  in  tliis  way,  the  Incarnation  of  the  Godhead. 

Such  were,  in  effect,  the  conceptions  gradutilly  matured  of  the 
Messiah — the  Immortal  and  Eternal  King,  clothed  with  divine  power, 
and  yet  a  man — which  hiid  lx»en  drawn  from  the  earliest,  as  well  as 
the  iatest,  sacred  or  religious  writings  of  the  nation.  But  very  few 
realized  that  a  hejivenly  King  must  imply  a  holy  kingdom ;  that  His 
true  reign  must  be  in  the  piuified  souls  of  men.  Few  reali7x»d  that 
the  true  preparation  for  His  coming  was  not  vainglorious  pride,  but 
humiliation  for  sin. 

The  prevailing  idea  of  the  Rabbis  and  the  people  alike,  in  Christ's 
day,  was,  that  tlie  Messiah  would  be  simply  a  great  prince,  who 
should  found  a  kingdom  of  matchless  splendour.  Kor  was  the  idea 
of  His  heavenly  origin  at  all  universal:  almost  all  fancied  He  would 
he  only  a  human  hero,  who  should  Iciid  them  to  victory. 

It  was  agreed  among  the  lUbbis  that  His  birthplace  must  be  Beth- 
]ehem«  ana  that  He  must  rise  from  the  tribe  of  Judulu  It  was  be- 
lieved that  He  would  not  know  that  He  was  the  ^lessiah  till  Eli:\s 
came,  accompanied  bv  other  prophets,  and  anointed  Him.  Till 
then  He  would  be  hidtlen  from  the  people,  living  unknown  among 
IheEB.  The  better  Rabbis  taught  that  the  .sins  of  the  nation  had  kept 
Him  from  appearing,  and  that  "if  the  Jews  repented  for  one  day, 
He  would  come.*'  lie  was  first  to  appear  in  Galilee;  for,  as  the  ten 
tribes  Iiad  first  suffered,  they  should  first  be  visited.  He  was  to  free 
Israel  by  force  of  arms,  and  subdue  the  world  under  it.  "How 
bejiutifuU"  says  the  Jerusalem  Targnm,  "is  the  King  Messiah,  who 
springs  from  the  house  of  Judah!  lie  girds  His  loins,  and  descends, 
and  orders  the  battle  against  His  enemies,  and  shiys  their  kings  and 
their  chief  captains;  there  is  no  one  so  mighty  as  to  stand  before 
Him.  He  makes  the  mountains  red  with  the  blooll  of  His  slauglitered 
foes;  His  rebcs,  dyed  in  their  blood,  are  like  the  skins  of  the  purple 
grapes.''  "The  beasts  of  the  field  will  feed  for  twelve  months  on  the 
fiesh  of  the  slain,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  will  feed  on  them  for  seven 
Tears."  **The  Lord,"  says  the  Targum,  "will  revenge  us  on  the 
bands  of  Gog.  At  that  hour  will  the  power  of  the  nations  be 
broken;  they  will  be  like  a  ship  whoso  tackling  is  torn  away,  and 
whose  mast  is  sprung,  so  that  tho  sail  can  no  longer  be  Stil  onVU 
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Tben  vill  IrylpI  diTide  the  ireAsorcs  of  the  nfttioiiB  among  tbem— 
jrreal  store  of  booty  and  riches,  bo  that,  if  there  be  the  lame  an 
lilind  among  tlu-m,  evcD  they  will  liove  tbcir  ehtire.''  Tbchealhe 
will  then  turn  to  tlic  Lord,  and  walk  in  Uis  liglil. 

The  universal  kingdom  thus  founded  was  to  be  an  earthly  paradif 
for  llie  Jew,  In  tliat  duy,  «ay  Uie  Kubbb,  there  will  be  a  handful  ( 
corn  on  the  lop  of  the  mountains,  aod  tlie  stalks  will  be  like  pain 
trees  or  pillars.  Nor  will  it  be  any  trouble  to  reap  it,  for  God  wi 
wnd  a  wind  from  His  chamhei's,  which  will  blow  down  the  whit 
Hour  from  the  varn.  One  com  of  wheat  will  be  as  large  as  the  tw 
kidneys  of  the  hu|rcst  ox.  All  the  trees  will  bear  continually.  . 
single  grape  will  load  a  waggon  or  a  ^ip,  and  when  It  is  brought  t 
the  house  they  nill  draw  wine  from  it  as  from  a  cask. 

A  great  king  must  liave  a  great  capital,  and  bcnce  Jernsalon.  Ui 
capital  of  tlie  Afes^ah's  kingdom,  will  be  very  alorioue.  In  the  da) 
to  come,  Miy  the  Itabbis,  God  will  bring  to^'tTier  Sinai.  Tabor,  an 
Carmel.  and  set  Jerusalem  upon  them.  It  will  be  bo  great  that  it  wi 
cover  as  much  ground  as  a  horse  can  run  over  from  the  early  mon 
ing  till  its  shadow  is  below  it  at  noon.  It  will  reach  to  the  gates  ( 
Damascus.  Some  of  them  even  Icli  us  tiiat  its  hoUEes  will  be  bui 
three  miles  in  hdght.  Its  gat«s  will  be  of  precious  stones  and  pearl 
thirty  ells  long  and  as  brand,  hollowed  out.  The  country  round  wi 
be  full  of  pearis  and  precious  stones,  so  that  Jews  from  iQl  parts  ma 
come  and  take  of  them  as  th^  like. 

In  this  splendid  city  the  Moswah  is  to  reign  over  a  people  wh 
shall  all  1)0  prophets.  A  fruitful  stream  wilf  break  forth  from  tb 
Temple  aud  water  the  land,  its  lianks  sliaded  by  trees  laden  with  tti 
richest  fruita.  No  sickness  or  defect  will  be  known.  There  will  t 
no  Bucb  tiling  as  a  lame  man,  or  any  blind  or  leprous;  the  dumb,  vi 
speak  and  tlic  dnvf  hear.  It  will  b«  a  triumphal  millennium  of  ni 
tional  pride,  glory,  and  enjoyment. 

It  was  to  a  people  dniuk  with  the  vision  of  such  outward  fellcK 
and  political  greatness,  under  a  world -conquering  Messiah,  Uu 
Jesus  Christ  came,  with  His  utterly  opposite  doctrincaof  the  aim  an 
nature  of  the  ^tessinb  and  His  kingdom.  Unly  here  and  there  wi 
there  a  wul  with  any  higher  or  purer  thoughts  than  such  gross,  mi 
icrial,  and  narrow  drcauu. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

BIBTH  OF  JOHN  THE  BAPTT6T. 

The  time  had  at  last  come,  when  "the  mystery  which  had  been 
hid  from  ages  and  from  generations" — the  high  purpose  of  God  in 
the  two  thousand  years'  history  of  Israel — was  to  be  revealed.  Tho 
tme  relations  of  man  to  his  Maker  and  Heavenly  Kin^  liad  bc«n, 
throughout,  the  grand  truth  to  be  taught  to  mankind,  m  all  future 
ages,  from  the  education  and  example  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  this 
truth  was  now  to  be  revealed  directly  by  God  Himself,  all  lower 
agencies  and  means  having  proved  maacquatc. 

The  people  of  Israel  had  been  set  apart  by  God,  while  yet  only 
a  family,  as  specially  His  own.  Brought  at  last,  after  centuries, 
through  the  discipline  of  the  household,  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  and 
the  \ue  of  the  wilaemess,  to  a  settled  home,  as  a  nation,  in  Canaan, 
they  were  still  more  distinctly  proclaimed  by  Him  as  *•  His  people," 
the  *•  portion  of  Jehovah" — the  "  lot  of  His  inheritance."  The  Lord 
their  God  was  their  only  King,  and  they  were  declared  to  be  a  "people 
holy  to  Him,"  chosen  as  peculiarly  Ilis,  "above  all  other  nations." 
In  them, us  a  nation,  if  they  faithfully  observed  the  "covenant" 
which  they  had  made  with  Him,  was  to  be  exhibited  the  spectacle  of 
a  visible  (iingdom  of  God  amongst  men — its  obligations  on  the  side 
of  man,  its  high  privileges  on  that  of  Heaven. 

As  centuries  passed,  however,  it  was  clear  that  Israel  failed  tr> 
realize  the  ideal  of  a  "  people  of  Jehovah,"  with  Him  as  its  direct  and 
supreme  Ruler.  The  anarchy  of  the  days  of  the  Judges — a  period 
not  unlike  our  own  early  history — showecl  too  clearly  that  the  nation, 
as  such,  was  far  from  illustrating  the  true  relations  of  man  to  Grod. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  in  the  simplest  form  of  His  direct 
rule,  with  no  human  Intervention,  having  proved  too  lofty  and  spirit- 
ual a  conception,  the  second  step  in  its  development  was  introduced, 
by  the  appointment  of  a  supreme  magistrate  as  His  representative 
and  viceroy,  He  remaining  the  actual  Sovereign.  The  king  of  Isniel 
Btood,  thus,  before  the  people,  simply  as  the  deputy  of  its  invisible 
King,  and  was  as  much  His  servant,  bound  in  all  things  to  carry  out 
only  His  will,  as  any  of  his  subjects.  Yet  his  office,  as  tho  viceger- 
ent'of  God,  had  an  awful  dignity.  He  was  "the  Lord's  Anointed" 
—His  Messiah — consecrated  to  the  dignity  by  the  holy  oil,  which  had, 
till  then,  been  used  only  for  priests. 

But  the  ideal  sought  was  as  far  from  being  attained  as  ever.  The 
history  of  Israel  was  verj^  soon  only  that  of  other  kingdoms  round  it. 
Instead  of  being  holy  to  Jehovah,  it  turnt^d  from  Him  to  serve  other 
gods,  and  grew  corrupt  in  morals  as  well  as  creed.  The  order  of 
prophets  strove  to  restore  the  sinking'  State,  and  recall  tUo  naXx^u  \ft 
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ils  [altli;  find  good  kings  from  time  lo  time  llRtencd  to  them,  and 
Boiiglil  lo  cany  o<it  tlicir  coimBcla.  But  the  pcopli;  tlicniselves  wers 
deguDcmte,  nnd  mAoy  of  tlio  kings  found  It  utay  to  lead  lliem  into 
etill  greater  sin  and  apostn^iy.  The  prophets — itl  once  the  mouth- 
pieces of  God  and  llie  tribunes  of  (lie  people — nobly  resisted,  but 
only  to  become  martyrs  to  tbeir  fidelity.  The  inevitable  result  came, 
in  the  end,  in  the  ruin  of  the  Slate,  and  the  exile  in  A>ii<yriii  and 
Babylon. 

The  third  step  was  no  less  a  failure.  On  the  return  from  cap- 
tivity, a  zeal  for  Jehovah  as  the  only  Eiu);  of  Israel  became  the  deep 
and  abiding  passion  of  all  Jews,  lleneefomard,  it  was  dctcrmiuL-d 
that  what  we  might  cull  the  "  Chtirch"  should  act  as  His  viceccrent. 
By  lurns,  priests,  yriest-kings,  and  other  ecclcMastical  or  religious 
leaders,  led  the  nation ;  but  only  aa  temporary  Bubstitutes  for  a  creat 
expected  King— the  Messiah,  before  whose  glory  even  that  of  David 
or  Solomon,  their  most  famous  monnn^lis,  would  1>e  as  nothing.  But 
iliey  were  a^  insensible  as  ever  lo  the  liigliest  chflmcteristics  of  a  tnie 
Ruler  of  the  "  people  of  God."  ruler  or  subjeet,  alike,  looking  only 
to  outward  power  and  splendour,  and  political  ambition,  and  forget- 
ful of  liie  grand  fa<:t  that  the  kiugdom  of  God  must,  first,  of  neces- 
sity, be  the  reign  of  holiness  and  truth.  In  both.  Iteligion  liecnme  a 
thing  of  outward  observances,  with  which  the  heart  and  life  had  no 
necesfuitT  connection.  The  Alessianic  hopes  of  the  eenturies  im- 
mediatefy  before  Christ  degenerated  into  a  .standing  conspiracy  of 
the  nation  against  tlieir  actual  rulers,  and  ,i  vuin  confidence  that  God 
would  raise  up  some  deliverer,  wlio  would  "restore  the  kingdom  to 
iBrael"  in  a  merely  political  sense. 

Thus  the  true  conception  ot  the  kingdom  of  God  had  been  well- 
nigh  lost  A  few  of  the  Itabbis,  indeed,  with  a  finer  s]iiiitual  sense, 
taught  Uiat  the  condition  of  the  coming  of  tlie  Messiah  must  be 
xinceFe  repentiince  for  their  sins,  on  the  part  of  the  nalion,  and  a  re- 
turn to  a  purer  Male.  But  such  eouusek  had  little  wei^t  with  the 
communifv.  Blindly  self-righteous,  and  vet  wedded  to  evil,  every, 
thing  tended  to  a  speedy  extinction  of  JutJiusm  by  its  inveterate  cor- 
ruption. 

It  was  at  this  time  tliat  the  first  direct  steps  were  taken  by  God 
towunls  the  advent  nf  the  true  Mcitsiah,  who  should  ilniilly  erect, 
once  for  all.  Ills,  the  true,  divine,  kingdom,  oo  eurth,  all  the  dream* 
of  which  had  hitherto  been  such  disastrous  failures.  He  would  thus 
nave  Judaism  from  itself,  by  pen>etuating  that  which  was  neniuinent 
in  it  under  Ilia  holy  and  sph'ltiial  reign.  Discarding  all  that  wna 
merely  temporary  and  accidental,  and  briu^iig  into  liLstiug  promi- 
rencc  whatever  of  everlasting  truth  the  older  dispensation  contained. 
He  would  found  the  only  true  kingdom  of  God  possible  on  earth;  one 
in  which  the  perfect  holluesH  of  the  Anointed  Head  sliould  stimulate 
■  like  holiness  in  all.  and,  indeed,  demand  it.  The  Messianic  hope 
was  to  be  realized  in  a  grander  and  loftier  sense  than  man  hod 
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dreamed,  but  the  very  ^jandeur  aifd  loftiness  of  the  realization  would 
attest  its  divine  authority  and  source. 

The  priests  among  the  Jews  had  been  divided,  since  the  time  of 
David,  that  is,  for  about  a  thousand  j'ears,  into  twenty -four  courses, 
known  also  as  *' houses"  and  "families."  Of  the  original  courses, 
however,  only  four,  each  numbering  about  a  thousand  members,  had 
returned  from  Babylon,  after  the  captivity;  but  out  of  these  the  old 
twenty-four  courses  were  reconstituted,  with  the  same  names  as  be- 
fore, that  the  ori^al  organization  might  be  perpetuated  as  far  as 
possible.  The  priesthood  of  the  second  Temple,  however,  never 
took  the  same  rank  as  that  of  the  first.  The  diminished  glory  of  the 
sanctuary  in  which  it  ministered,  compared  with  that  of  Solomon, 
alone,  m:ide  this  inevitable,  for  the  second  Temple  had  no  longer  the 
sacred  ark,  with  its  mercy  seat  and  the  overshadowing  cherubim, 
nor  the  holy  tire,  kindled  at  first  from  heaven,  nor  the  mysterious 
^echina,  or  Glory  of  God,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  the  tables  of 
stone  written  by  the  finger  of  Crod,  nor  the  ancient  Book  of  the  Law, 
handed  down  m>m  the  great  lawgiver,  Moses.  The  spirit  of  proph- 
ecy was  no  longer  granted;  the  Urim  and  Thummim  no  longer  shone 
out  mysterious  oracles  from  the  breast  of  the  high  priest,  and  the 
holy  anointing  oil,  that  had  been  handed  down,  as  the  Rabbis  taught, 
from  the  days  of  Aaron,  had  been  lost.  There  could  thus  be  no 
consecration  of  the  high  priest,  or  his  humbler  bretlu-cn,  by  that 
symbol  which  above  all  others  had  been  most  sacred — the  priestly 
anointing.  The  priests  were  now  set  apart  to  their  ofUce  only  by 
solemnly  clothing  them  with  their  official  robes,  though  the  subordi- 
nate acts  of  sacrifice  and  offering  were  no  doubt  continued.  The 
rise  of  the  Synagogue,  and  the  supreme  importance  attached  to  the 
study  of  the  Law,  tended  also  to  throw  the  office  of  the  priest  into 
the  background.  In  the  centuries  after  the  Return,  the  Rabbi  be- 
came the  foremost  figure  in  Jewish  history.  Yet  the  priest  was  a 
necessary  appendage  to  the  Temple,  and  even  the  traditions  of  the 
p&st  lent  his  office  dignity. 

The  services  at  the  I'emple  in  Jerusalem,  where  alone  sacrifices 
could  be  offered,  were  entiiisted  to  the  care  of  each  course  in  rota- 
tion, for  a  week  of  six  days  and  two  Sabbaths,  and,  hence,  the  mem- 
bers of  each,  whose  ministrations  might  be  required,  had  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  twice  a-year. 

As  the  office  was  hereditary,  the  number  of  the  priesthood  had  be- 
come very  jgreat  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  so  that,  according  to  the 
Talmud,  in  addition  to  those  who  lived  in  the  country,  and  came  up 
to  take  their  turn  in  the  Temple  services,  tiiere  were  no  fewer  than 
2-l,tXK)  settled  in  Jerusalem,  and  half  that  number  in  Jericho.  Tliis, 
however,  is  no  doubt  an  exaggeration.  Josephus  is  more  likely  cor- 
rect in  estimating  the  whole  number  at  somewhat  over  20,000."^  But 
even  this  was  an  enormous  proportion  of  clergy  to  the  population  of 
t  country  like  Judea,  as  the  name  was  then  applied, — a  OAslivcX  oi 
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about  100  milea  in  length,  one)  tiiAy  Id  breadth,  or  as  nearlr  as  powl 
hie  of  the  same  uumber  at  souare  miles  aa  Yorkshire.  They  amt 
have  been  a  more  fHmiliar  sight  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  o 
the  towns  and  villages,  than  the  seemingly  counllesa  ecelesiaatica  ii 
the  towns  and  cities  of  Spain  or  Italy  at  this  time. 

The  social  position,  as  well  as  oflicial  standing,  of  Buch  a  lai^ 
order  necessarily  varied  frreatlv.  First  in  conaiaeration,  after  th 
high  priest,  came  his  acting  deputy,  or  assistant — the  Soffan — ani 
tliose  who  had  filled  that  o(m«,  and  the  lieada  or  presidents  of  th 
twenty-four  courses — collectively,  the  "high  pncsts,"  or  "chie 
priests,"  of  Josephus  and  the  hew  Testament;  and  next,  the  largi 
body  of  offlciating  priests,  the  eounlcrpart  of  our  working  clergy 
But  there  were,  boaidea,  large  numbers,  like  the  lower  priests  of  Rue 
ela  or  Italy,  uneducated,  who  were  the  object  of  contempt,  from  the! 
Ignorance  of  the  Law,  in  the  Kabhlnical  sense.  The  countless  aocri 
nces  and  offerings,  with  the  multiplied  forms  to  bo  observed  in  con 
ncction  with  IJiem,  which  were  seliled  by  the  strictest  rules,  reQuLre< 

'        ■  ' ' '      -     ■'--■   '■      ly  be  at 


a  knowledge  at  once  minute  and  extensive,  which  could  only 
toined  by  assiduous  and  long-continued  labour.  Hence,  it  is  m 
wonder  that  there  were  many  priests  who  knew  little  beyond  thi 
riles  in  which  they  had  to  take  part  The  priesthood  was  thus  d1 
vidcd  into  "the  learned" — or  those  who  knew  and  observed  thi 
countless  laws  of  ceremonial  clcaancss.  and  the  endless  ritual  Cn 
forced — and  "common  priests."  There  were  others,  doubtless  ii 
large  numbers,  whom  some  physical  defect,  or  other  cause,  disquali 
fled  from  public  miuisCrailons,  tbougb  they  rciaiccd  a  rigtit  to  tbel 
share  of  the  offerings. 

The  great  mass  of  the  order  must  have  been  poor  in  the  days  o 
Christ,  which  were  certainly  iu  no  way  higher  in  tone  than  those  o 
llalncbi,  when  blind,  and  torn,  and  lume,  and  sick,  beasts  wen 
offered  for  sacrifice,  so  that  the  priest  as  welt  as  the  altar  suffered 
and  "the  whole  nation"  witlihcld  their  tithes  and  oflerinffs,  Th. 
higher  ranks  of  the  pricsibood — rich  and  haughty — contriliuted  t< 
the  degradation  of  their  jioorcr  brethren,  whom  they  despised,  op 

firessetl,  aud  plundered,  ftor  was  the  general  charoclcr  of  tlie  priest 
lood  unaffected  by  the  corruption  of  the  times;  as  a  class,  they  wep 
blind  guides  of  the  blind.  Hot  a  few,  however,  iji  so  numerous  i 
body,  must  have  rfdiincd  more  or  less  religious  sensibility,  for  wi 
find  that  manv  even  of  the  memlwrs  of  the  Jerusalem  Council  wen 
so  alive  to  the  corruption  of  the  hierarchy  at  large,  that  thej  be 
lieved  on  Christ,  itagieat  antogonial,  and  a  large  numhcr  of  pncsts 
shortly  after  His  crucilision,  openly  joined  His  disciples.  But  th. 
evil  was  deep-rooted,  aud  widely  spread,  and  the  corruption  am 
demoralization  of  the  order,  especially  iu  ita  higher  ranks,  grev 
more  and  more  complete.  The  high  society  of  Jerusalem  was  moinl; 
comprised  to  a  circle  of  ^vcmiog  priestly  families,  aud  their  exam 
pie  l^ted  the  whole  pnusiliood. 
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The  pride,  the  violence,  irreligion,  and  luxury  of  this  ecclesiastical 
aristocracy  already,  at  the  beginning  of  our  ^ra,  pointed  to  the  ex- 
cesses they  erelong  reached.  After  the  banishment  of  Archelaus.  in 
the  early  childhood  of  our  Lord,  the  government  became  an  aristoc- 
racy— ^the  high  priests  virtually  rulmg  the  nation — under  the  Ro- 
mans. Under  Herod  and  his  son,  they  had  been  mere  puppets,  ele- 
vated to  their  dignity,  for  their  proved  subserviency  to  their  royal 
masters.  Under  Agrippa  II.,  ladies  bought  the  high  priesthood  for 
their  husbands  for  so  much  money.  Martha,  daughter  of  Boethus, 
one  of  these  simoniacs,  when  she  went  to  see  her  husband,  spread 
carpets  from  her  door  to  the  gate  of  the  Temple.  The  high  priests 
themselves  were  ashamed  of  their  most  sacred  functions.  The  hav- 
ing to  preside  over  the  sacrifices  was  thought  by  some  so  repulsive 
and  degrading,  that  they  wore  silk  gloves  when  ofliciating,  to  keep 
theii'  hands  from  touching  the  victims.  Given  to  gluttony — the  spe- 
cial vice  of  their  Roman  masters — they  also,  like  them,  abandoned 
themselves  to  luxury,  and  oppressed  the  poor,  to  obtain  the  means 
for  indulgence.  Thoroughly  heathen  in  feeling,  they  courted  the 
favour  of  Uie  Romans,  who  repaid  them  by  rich  places  for  their  sons, 
and  they  openly  robbed  and  oppressed  the  poor  priests  supported  by 
the  people,  going  the  length  of  violence  in  doing  so.  Joseplius  tells  us 
that  they  even  sent  their  servants  to  the  threshing-floors,  and  took 
away  by  force  the  tithes  that  belonged  to  the  priests,  beating  those 
who  resisted,  and  that  thus  not  a  few  poorer  priests  died  from 
want. 

Yet  the  office  of  the  priest,  in  itself,  was  the  highest  in  Jewish 
society,  and  the  whole  order  formed  a  national  aristocracy,  however 
poor  and  degraded  many  of  its  members  might  be.  Every  priest  was 
the  lineal  dScendant  or  a  priestly  ancestrj'  running  back  to  Aaron, 
and  as  the  wives  of  the  order  were  generally  chosen  from  within  its 
families,  this  lofty  pedigree  in  many  cases  marked  both  parents. 

The  law  fixed  no  certain  age  at  which  the  young  priest  should 
enter  on  his  office,  though  the  Rabbis  maintain  that  he  needed  to  be 
at  least  twenty,  since  David  had  appointed  that  age  for  the  Levites. 
As  in  corrupt  ages  of  the  Church,  however,  this  wholesome  rule  was 
not  always  observed,  for  Josephus  tells  us  that  Herod  made  Aristo- 
bulus  high  priest  when  he  was  seventeen,  and  we  read  of  common 
priests  whose  beards  were  only  beginning  to  grow. 

The  special  consecration  of  the  young  priest  began  while  he  was 
yet  only  a  lad.  As  soon  as  the  down  appeared  on  his  cheek  he  had 
to  appear  before  the  council  of  the  Temple,  that  his  genealo^  might 
be  inspected.  If  it  proved  faulty,  he  lett  the  Temple  clad  in  black, 
and  had  to  seek  another  calling:  if  it  satisfied  the  council,  a  further 
ordeal  awaited  him.  There  were  140  bodily  defects,  any  one  of  which 
would  incapacitate  him  from  sacred  duties,  and  he  was  now  carefully 
inspected  to  discover  if  be  were  free  from  them.  If  he  Yiad  uoYtoii- 
Sab  of&njrkind,  the  white  tunic  of  a  priest  was  given  \\\m,  Wid  \i^ 
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be(^  his  ofllcial  life  in  its  humbler  duties,  as  a  traiidiig  for  bigiiec 
rcsiMn abilities  In  after  yrar^. 

Ordination,  or  rathiT  the  formnl  consecration,  followed,  when  the 
priest  attained  tlic  Icfisl  nge.  For  this,  much  more  was  necessary,  in 
tlicurf,  than  freedom  froiii  Imdilj'  blemish.  The  cnndiilale  must  bo 
of  bliimclens  cliaractcr,  (hough,  in  such  un  ngc,  this,  no  doubt,  was 
little  considered. 

The  ceremony,  as  orlcinallj  preBcribcd,  was  imposing.  The  neo- 
phyte AVQH  first  WHflhed  before  the  Banctuary,  as  a  typical  cleansinr, 
and  IbcD  clothed  iii  his  nhc.  His  head  was  next  anointed  with  holy 
oil,  and  then  his  priestly  turban  was  put  on  him.  A  yoimg  ox  waa 
now  slain  an  n  Nin-offcring.  the  priest  putting  his  bands  upon  its  bead; 
then  a  ram  followed,  as  a  whole  burnt  offering,  and  after  that,  a  second 
nun  as  un  offering  of  consecration,  and  this  was  Ihe  crowning  feature 
hi  the  rite.  Borne  of  the  warm  lilood  of  the  victim  waa  put  on  the 
right  ear,  the  right  thiinih.  and  the  right  great  toe  of  the  candidate. 
loshow  his  complete  consecration  to  the  service  of  Jehovah.  He  was 
IliCD  Hnriiikled  with  the  blood  flowing  from  Ihe  altar,  and  with  the 
holy  oil,  as  if  to  convey  to  him  their  purifying  virtues,  and  transform 


altar,  witli  tlic  meatoffering  tjiat  accompanied  them,  were  put  into 
his  hands,  to  show  that  heeouid,  henceforth,  himself  prepare  what  waa 
needed  for  the  allar  services.  Having  laid  them  on  the  altar,  other 
monies  followed.  The  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  usually  given  to  tba 
it  were  consumed  ns  a  special  sin-offering,  and  with  their  burn- 
ing on  the  altar  (he  inslailation  into  ofBce  cndM,  Tlie  first  day,  how- 
ever, did  nol  close  the  ceremonies.  Tliesame  sacrifices  offered  on  this 
day  were  required  t<i  l>e  repeated  on  each  of  the  seven  days  following, 
thai  the  solemnity  of  the  act  might  be  felt  by  all.  It  had  t>een  thus 
in  the  early  mid  glorious  days  of  the  priesthood,  but  liow  many  of 
tliese  ceremonies  were  oliservM  under  the  second  Temple  is  not  known. 
The  official  dress  of  a  priest,  like  that  of  the  priests  of  ancient 
P|gypt,  was  of  while  linen.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  kind  of  turban  in 
his  mi uist rations,  reven'nce  demanding  that  be  should  not  enter  the 

Iirescncc  of  Jehovah  uncovcreil,  and  for  the  same  rca.son  his  feet  were 
eft  t>are,  the  ground  on  which  lie  stood,  in  the  near  vision  of  the 
Almighty,  behig  holy.  The  full  oflleial  dress  was  worn  only  In  the 
Temple,  and  was  kept  there  by  a  special  guardian,  when  the  minis- 
trations ended  for  the  lime.  In  private  life  a  simpler  dress  was 
worn,  but  whether  in  his  service  at  the  Temple  or  at  his  house,  be 
w:i3  still  a  priest,  even  to  (he  eye.  The  richly  ornamented  dress  of  the 
high  priest — the  "golden  vestment"  as  it  wis  called  by  the  Rabbis — 
was,  of  course,  much  more  costly  than  that  of  his  brethren,  and  passed 
down  from  one  high  priest  to  unolher,  II  marks  Ihe  character  of  the 
f/mca  that,  under  the  Romans,  it  was  ke\)t  in  their  hands,  and  only 
ffivcn  out  to  the  high  priest,  for  use.  v.'licn  r,ec&c4. 
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The  duties  of  the  priests  were  many  and  various.  It  was  their 
awful  and  peculiar  honour  to  "  come  near  the  Lord."  None  but  they 
could  minister  before  Him,  in  the  Holy  Phice  where  He  manifested 
His  presence:  none  others  could  "come  nigh  the  vessels  of  the' 
sanctuary  or  the  altar."  It  was  death  for  any  one  not  a  priest  to 
usurp  these  sacred  prerogatives.  They  offered  the  morning  and  even- 
ing incense ;  trimmed  the  lamps  of  the  golden  candlestick,  and  filled 
them  with  oil;  set  out  the  shewbread  weekly;  kept  up  the  fire  on  tiio 
great  altar  in  front  of  the  Temple;  removed  the  ashes  of  the  sacrifices; 
took  part  in  the  slaying  and  cutting  up  of  victims,  and  especially  in 
the  sprinkling  of  their  blood;  and  laid  the  offerings  of  all  kinds  on 
the  alti^r.  They  also  announce<l  the  new  moons,  which  were  sacred 
days,  like  the  Sabbat  Us.  by  the  blowing  of  trumpets.  But  this  was  a 
small  part  of  their  duties.  They  had  to  examme  all  cases  of  cere- 
monial uncleanness.  especially  leprosy,  clearing  those  who  were  pure, 
and  pronouncing  others  unclean;  to  estimate,  for  comnuitation,  the 
value  of  the  countleas  offerings  vowed  to  the  Templef  and  to  watch 
the  interior  of  the  Temple  by  night.  They  were  required,  moreowr, 
to  instruct  the  people  in  the  niceties  of  the  Law,  and  tcjgive  decisions 
on  many  points  reserved,  among  us,  to  magistrates.  Tlie  priests,  in 
fact,  were,  within  certain  limits,  the  judges  and  magistmtes  of  the 
land,  though  the  Sanhedrim,  which  was  the  supreme  court  in  later 
Jewish  history,  was  composed  of  chief  priests,  laymen,  and  scribes,  or 
Rabbis,  in  apparently  equal  numbers. 

It  was  necessary  that  an  officiating;  priest  should  be  in  every  point 
Veremonially  **  clean"  during  his  period  of  duty,  for  a  priest  w^ho  was 
not  "clean  could  not  enter  the  Temple.  A  wise  law  prohibited  his 
tasting  wine  or  strong  drink  diulng  the  Utrm  of  his  service.  The 
demonstrations  of  grief  common  to  the  nation  were  unlawful  in  him; 
he  must  not  rend  his  garments,  or  cut  himself,  or  shave  his  beard  or 
head,  whatever  befell  him  or  his.  Contact  with  the  dead  was  to  bo 
carefully  shunned  as  a  defilement. 

The  same  ideal  purity,  as  of  one  holy  to  the  Lord,  marked  tho 
laws  of  the  priest's  marriage,  for  he  could  only  marry  a  virgin,  or  a 
widow  who  had  not  been  divorced,  and  she  must  be  a  pure  firaelitc, 
lawfully  bom.  The  daughters  of  priests  were  held  in  special  honour, 
and  marriage  of  priests  with  them  was  in  high  favour.  A  priest,  says 
Josephus,  must  marry  a  wife  of  his  own  nation,  without  having  any 
regard  to  money,  or  other  dignities;  but  he  is  to  make  a  scrutiny,  and 
take  his  wife's  genealogy  from  the  ancient  records,  and  procure  many 
witnesses  to  it,  just  as  his  own  had  been  carefully  tested  before  hi'; 
consecration.  An  order  thus  guarded  by  countless  special  laws  nuist 
have  been  as  sacred  in  the  eves  of  the  multitude  as  the  almost  simi- 
larlv  exclusive  Brahmins  of  India.  Josephus  could  make  no  boast  of 
which  he  felt  so  proud  as  that  he  belonged  to  such  a  sacerdotal  no- 
MUtv. 

Thirteeo  tojrm   mostly  near   Jerusalem,    and   thus   afloi^\xit& 
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easy  access  to  it,  when  their  duties  called  them  to  the  Temple,  "vcp© 
assigned  to  the  priests.     During  their  term  of  service  they  lived  in 
rooms  in  the  Temple  buildings,  but  they  came  there  alone,  leaving  ^ 
tlieir  households  behind  thcn\  ^ 

For  the  support  of  the  order,  provision  had  Ixxjn  made  from  the 
earliest  times,  by  assigning  them  part  of  the  various  tithes  paid  by 
the  people ;  fees  for  the  redemption  of  the  first-bom  of  man  or  beast, 
and  in  commutation  of  vows,  and  what  may  l)e  called  the  perquisites 
of  their  office — the  shewbread,  heave-offerings,  parts  of  the  sacrifices, 
the  first-fruits  of  com,  wine,  and  oil,  and  other  things  of  the  same 
kind.  Officiating  priests  were  thus  secured  in  moderate  comfort, 
if  they  received  a  fair  proportion  of  their  dues,  and  tlie  whole  order 
had,  besides,  the  great  advantage  of  freedom  from  any  tax,  and  from 
military  service. 

Among  the  members  of  this  sacred  caste  ministering  in  the  Temple, 
in  the  autumn  c)f  the  sixth  year  before  that  with  which  the  Christian 
era,  as  commonly  reckoned,  commences,  was  one  who  had  come  up, 
apparently,  from  Hebron.  He  was  now  an  elderly  man,  and  had  left 
behind  him,  at  home,  a  childless  wife — Elisabeth  by  name — like  him- 
self, advanced  in  years.  The  two  were  in  tho  fullest  sense  "Israelites 
indeed:"  their  f ami Iv  records  had  established  their  common  descent 
from  Aaron,  and  their  lives  proved  their  lofty  realization  of  the 
national  faith,  for  *'they  were,  both,  righteous  before  God,  walking 
in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless." 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  satisfaction  and  inward  peace  of  • 
innocent  and  godly  lives,  in  spite  of  the  natiu*al  pride  they,  doubtless, 
felt  in  the  consideration  t!iat  must  havq  been  shown  them,  as  bora  of 
a  priestly  ancestry,  stretching  back  through  fifteen  hundred  years, 
and  though  they  must  have  had  round  them  the  comforts  of  a  modest 
competency,  there  was  a  secret  grief  in  the  heart  of  both.  Elisabeth 
hiul  no  chiicl,  and  what  tliis  meant  to  a  Hebrew  wife  it  is  hard  for  us 
to  f;incy.  Kachel's  words,  **Give  me  children,  or  else  Idle,"  were 
t!K*  burden  of  every  childless  woman's  heart  in  Israel.  The  birth  of 
a  child  was  the  removal  of  a  reproach.  Hannah's  prayer  for  a  son 
was  that  of  all  Jewish  wives  in  the  same  position.  To  have  no  child 
rras  regarded  as  a  heavy  punishment  from  the  hand  of  God.  How 
bitter  the  thought  that  his  name  should  perish  was  for  a  Jew  to  bear, 
vras  seen  in  the  law  which  required  that  a  childless  widow  should  be, 
forthwith,  married  by  a  dead  husband's  brother,  that  children  mi^ht 
be  raised  up  to  preserve  tlie  memory  of  the  childless  man,  by  bemg 
accounted  his.  Kor  was  it  enough  that  one  brother  of  a  number 
acted  tlius:  in  the  imaginary  instance  given  by  the  Sadducees  to  our 
Lord,  fc^even  brothers,  in  succession,  took  a  dead  brother's  wife,  for 
this  object.  The  birth  of  a  child  was  therefore  a  special  blessing, 
as  a  security  that  the  name  of  his  father  **  should  not  be  cut  off  from 
aniong  his  brethren,  and  from  the  gate  of  his  place,"  and  that  it 
sbouJd  not  he  "put  out  of  Israel."    AticknX  u^XVms,  ^Tie-t^^^  «»Rm 
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to  have  bad  this  feeling,  and  it  is  still  so  strong  among  Orientals,  that 
after  the  birth  of  a  first-born  son,  a  father  and  a  mother  are  no  longer 
known  by  their  own  names,  but  as  the  father  and  mother  of  the 
child.  There  was,  besides  a  higher  thought  of  possible  relations, 
however  distant,  to  the  great  expected  Messiah,  by  the  birth  of  cliil- 
dren :  but  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth  had  reason  enough  to  sorrow  at 
their  childless  home,  even  on  the  humbler  ground  of  natural  senti- 
ments. They  had  grieved  over  their  misfortune,  and  had  made  it  the 
burden  of  many  pr«iyers,  but  years  passed,  and  they  had  both  grown 
elderly,  and  yet  no  child  had  been  vouchsafed  them. 

The  autumn  service  of  the  course  of  Abia  had  taken  Zacharias  to 
Jerusalem,  and  his  week  of  Temple  dut^'  was  passing.     As  a  minis- 
tering priest  he  had  a  chamber  in  the  cloisters  that  ran  along  the  sides 
of  the  outer  Temple  court.     His  office  took  him  day  by  day,  in  his 
white  official  robes,  to  the  fourth  and   inmost  space,  immediately 
beside  the  sanctuary  itself,  a  part  mto  which  none  could  enter  but 
priests  wearing  their  sacred  garments.     This  court  rose  above  three 
other  spaces,  each,  in  succession,  lower — the  court  of  the  men,  tliat 
of  the  women,  and  that  of  foreigners  who  had  become  Jews — each, 
separated  from  the  other  by  marble  walls  or  balustrades,  and  ap- 
proached only  by  great  gates,  famous  throughout  the  world  for  their 
magnificence.     Over  all,  in  the  central  space,  stood  the  sanctuary, 
springing  from  a  level  fifteen  steps  higher  than  the  court  of  the  Israel- 
ites, next,  below  it,  and  thus  visible  from  all  parts,  as  the  crown  and 
glory  of  the  whole  terraced  structure.     It  was  built  of  blocks  of  fine 
while  marble,  each  about  37  feet  in  length,  12  in  height,  and  18  in 
breadth,  the  courses  which  formed  the  foundations,  measuring,  in 
some  cases,  the  still  huger  size  of  70  feet  in  length,  9  in  width,  ana  8  in 
height.     The  whole  area  enclosed  within  the  Temple  bounds  formed  a 
square  of  600  or  900  feet,  and  over  the  highest  level  of  this  rose  the 
gilded  walls  of  the  sanctuary,  a  building,  perhaps,  about  150  feet  long 
by  90  broad,  with  two  wings  or  shoulders  of  30  feet  each,  on  a  line 
^ith  the  fa9ade,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  roof  glittering  with  gilded 
6pikes,  to  prevent  pollution  from  above  by  unclean  birds  alighting 
on  it. 

When  it  is  rememl)ercd  that  the  natural  surface  of  the  hill  on 
'Which  these  amazing  structures  were  built  was  altogether  too  con- 
tracted and  steep  to  supply  the  level  space  needed,  the  grandeur  of 
the  architecture  as  a  whole  will  be  even  more  apparent.  The  plateau 
of  the  successive  courts  was  only  secured  by  building  up  a  wall  from 
the  valley  beneath,  to  the  height  required,  and  this,  on  the  south  side, 
required  a  solid  mass  of  masonry  about  600  feet  in  length,  and  almost 
equal  in  height  to  the  tallest  of  our  church  spires,  while,  on  the  top 
oi  an  erection  so  unequalled,  rose  the  magnificent  Royal  Porch,  a 
building  longer  and  higher  than  York  Cathedral.  No  wonder  Jose- 
phus  calls  such  a  wall  "  the  most  prodigious  work  evex  be&i^  ol" 
noo-Ouii Jig'gwpaaaing maghWcence,  in  these  years, ^hen \\a A^jaXKtv^ 
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iHimt  ofTerinpi,  with  rows  of  rings,— lo  which  the  beasts  for  Racrifico 
were  tied. — tiunkin  the  pnvemeut,  ncnr, — while  a  line  of  cedar  beams, 
resting  on  eight  low  pillam,  gave  tlie  priexts  the  menna  of  hanging  up 
the  PlauphltTijd  victima,  lo  dress  tliem  for  tlio  altar.  Tlie  Holy  of 
Hnliex.  tlie  inmost  divLiion  of  the  SHtictuarj',  was  left  an  awful  soli- 
liide  tliroujtliout  the  year,  except  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  on 
whieh  the  high  priest  eolcrcd  it  alone.  In  the  Temple  standing  iu 
ChriKl'a  day  it  was  entirely  empty,  unless,  indeed,  Ilic  tradition  of 
Ihe  Mischna  be  correel,  that  a  stone  stood  in  it,  instead  of  the  long- 
lost  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  ns  a  spot  on  wliirh  the  liigh  priest  could  rest 
his  censer.  Qreat  gales,  plated  with  gold.sliut  in  this  awful  chamber, 
and  a  thicl(  veil  of  Babylonian  tapestiy,  in  which  blue  and  scarlet 
and  purple  were  woven  into  a  fabric  of  matchless  beauty  and  enor- 
mous value — the  veil  Ihat  was  aflerwnrda  rent  in  twain  at  the  time  of 
the  erucitlxion — hung  liefore  it,  dividing  it  from  the  Holy  Place,  and 
shutting  out  all  light  from  its  mysterious  depths. 

The  entrance  to  the  Holy  Place  was  by  two  doors,  of  vast  height 
and  breadth,  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  as  was  the  whole  front  on 
each  side  of  them,  over  a  l)readth  of  thirty  feet,  and  a  height  of  fully 
a  hundred  and  thirty.  The  upper  part,  over  the  galea,  whieli  remained 
always  open,  was  covered  by  an  ornamentation  of  great  golden  vmea, 

r i.i.wi 1 — . (  ■— noes  the  length  of  a  man's  staturr      '"- 

icb  a  front  wanted  nothing  that 

give  an  idea  of  splendour,  since  the  plates  of  gold,  of  great  weight,  as 
he  adds,  reflected  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  with  u  dazzling  bright- 
ncaa,  from  which  the  eyes  turned  away  overpowered.  Wiien  Ihe 
gates  of  the  Holy  Place  were  opened,  all  was  seen  as  far  as  the  inner 
veil,  and  all  glittered  with  a  siirfnce  of  beaten  gold. 

In  the  Holy  Place  stood  only  three  things:  the  golden  candlestick 
with  ita  seven  lamps,  in  alhislon  to  the  seven  planets;  the  table  of 
shcwbrend;  and,  between  thent,  the  altar  of  incense.  In  the  entrance, 
wliich  was  merely  the  open  fore-half  of  the  sancluaiy,  and,  like  the 
rest  of  the  front,  was  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  stood  two  tables, 
one  of  marble,  the  other  of  gold,  on  wliich  the  priests,  at  their  entering 
or  coming  out  of  the  Holy  Place,  laid  the  old  shcwbread  and  the  new. 
Before  the  entrance,  in  the  court  of  the  priests,  stood  the  great  altar  of 
burnt  offering,  of  unhewn  stone,  which  no  tool  had  touched,  and  the 
brazen  laver.  In  which  the  priests  washed  their  bands  and  feel  before 
beginning  their  ministrations. 

"In  the  morning."  says  Josephus,  "at  the  opening  of  the  inner 
temple,"  that  is,  of  the  court  of  the  priests,  "those  who  are  to  officiate, 
recdve  the  sacrifices,  as  they  do  again  at  noon.  It  is  not  lawful  to 
carry  anj  resael  into  the  holy  house.  When  the  days  are  over  Isivhicli 
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3  coarse  of  priests  officiates,  other  priests  succeed  in  the  performance 
of  the  sacrifices,  and  asseml)le  together  at  mid-dav  and  receive  the  keys 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  vessels.  Among  the  various  priestly  duties 
none  was  of  such  esteem  as  the  offering  of  mccnsa  The  heat  or  eastern 
and  southern  countries,  hy  its  unpleasant  physical  effects,  doubtless 
first  led  to  the  practice  of  burning  odorous  substances,  though  luxury 
and  mere  indu^ence  soon  adopted  it.  Ultimately,  not  only  chaml)ers, 
clothes,  and  furniture  were  thus  perfumed,  but  the  beards  and  whole  - 
persons  of  guests,  in  great. houses,  at  their  coming  and  leaving.  Bum- 
mg  censers  were  waved  before  princes,  and  altars,  on  which  incense 
was  burned,  were  raised  before  them  in  the  streets,  when  they  entered 
towns  or  cities.  Thus  esteemed  a  mark  of  the  highest  honour,  the 
custom  was  early  transferred  to  religious  worship,  in  the  belief  that 
the  deity  delighted  in  the  odours  thus  offered.  Hence  it  became  a  part 
of  the  recognized  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  Mosaic  law  requiring  in- 
cense to  be  bunit  on  the  altar  with  many  offerings.  A  daily  incense 
offering  morning  and  evening,  on  a  special  altjir,  in  the  Holy  Place, 
at  the  times  of  trimming  ana  kindling  the  sacred  lamps,  was  also  or- 
dained, and  another  yearly,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  by  the  high  priest, 
on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement. 

The  daily  incense  offering  required  the  ministration  of  two  priests,  one 
of  whom  bore  the  incense  in  a  special  vessel ;  the  other,  glowing  embers 
in  a  golden  fire-pan,  from  the  altar  of  burnt  sticrifice  before  the  entrance 
of  the  Holy  Place,and  these  he  spread  on  an  altar  within.  The  first  priest 
then  sprinkled  the  incense  on  the  burning  coals,  an  ofiice  held  so  hon- 
ourable that  no  one  was  allowed  topcrform  it  twice,  since  it  brought  the 
offering  priest  nearer  the  Divine  Presence  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  than 
any  other  priestly  act,  and  carried  with  it  the  richest  blessing  from  on 
high,  which  all  ought  to  have  a  cliance  of  thus  obtaining.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  sacred  functions,  it  was  determined  daily  by  lot. 

During  the  burning  of  the  incense,  each  morning  and  night,  the  wor- 
shippers in  the  different  courts  remained  in  silent  prayer,  their  faces 
towards  the  holy  spot  where  the  symbol  of  their  devotions  was  ascend- 
ing in  fragrant  clouds  towards  heaven:  their  fondest  hope  being  that 
their  prayer  might  rise  up,  odorous  and  well-pleasing  like  it,  towards 
Jehovah.     While  the  priests  entered,  morning  and  evening,  into  the 
Holy  Place,  with  its  seven  lamps  burning  night  and  day  for  ever,  the 
Hiemento  of  the  awful  presence  in  the  pillar  of  fire  that  had  guarded 
them  of  old,  and  its  table  of  * '  continual  bread"  of  the  presence — a  male 
^mb,  with  the  due  fruit  and  drink-offering  connected  with  such  a  sac- 
^fice.  was  ready  to  be  offered  on  the  great  altar  of  burnt  offering  out- 
side.    The  atoning  sacrifice,  and  the  clouds  of  incense,  the  outward 
Symbol  of  the  prayers  of  the  people,  were  thus  indissolubly  associated, 
^nd  so  holy  were  they  in  all  eyes,  that  the  hours  sacred  to  them  were 
J<jiown  as  those  of  the  morningand  the  even ing  sacrifice.     They  served, 
%till  further,  to  set  a  time,  throughout  the  Jewish  world,  for  uiemonv- 
tiQ^  and  erfemTog prajr^rs  ef^l  Israel,  md  thus,  wheu  the  pTie?.\.  ?^\ocA 
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by  the  incense  altar,  and  the  flame  of  the  burnt  offering,  outside,  tf' 
cended,  the  prayers  offered  in  the  Temple  courts  were  repemted  all 
over  the  land,  and  even  in  every  region,  however  distant,  to  which  m 
godly  Jew  had  wandered. 

On  the  day  when  f)ur  narrative  opens,  the  lot  for  the  daily  incense 
offcrinji:  had  fall(>n  on  Zncliarias.  In  his  white  sacerdotal  robes,  with 
covered  head  and  naked  feet,  at  the  tinkling  of  the  bcD  which  an- 
nounced that  tlie  morning  or  evening  sacrifice  was  about  to  be  laid  on 
the  great  altar,  he  entered  the  Holy  Place,  that  the  clouds  of  the  in- 
cense, which  symbolized  Israel's  prayers,  mi^ht  herald  the  way  for  the 
smoke  of  the  vicrtim  presently  to  be  burned  m  their  stead.  In  a  place 
BO  sacred,  separated  only  by  a  veil  from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  awful 
presence  chain  l)er  of  the  Almighty — a  place  where  God  had  already 
shown  that  He  was  near,  by  human  words  to  the  olUciating  priest — at 
a  moment  so  solemn,  when  it  had  fallen  to  him  to  enjoy  an  awful 
honour  which  most  of  his  brethren  could  not  expect  to  obtain,  and 
which  could  never  be  repeated,  he  must  have  been  well-ni^  over- 

Eowered  with  emotion.     At  the  tinkling  of  the  bell  all  the  pnests  and 
rcvites  took  their  stations  through  the  Temple  courts,  and  he  and  his 
helper  began  their  ministrations. 

And  now  the  coals  are  laid  on  the  altar,  the  helping  priest  retires, 
and  Zacharia.'^  is  left  alone  with  the  mysterious,  ever-burning,  lamps, 
and  the  glow  of  the  altar  which  was  believed  to  have  been  kmdled,  at 
first,  froin  the  pillar  of  fire  in  the  desert,  and  to  have  been  kept  un- 
quenched,  by  miracle,  since  then.  He  pours  the  incense  on  the  names, 
and  its  fragrance  rises  in  clouds,  which  are  the  symbol  of  the  prayers 
of  Israel,  now  rising  over  all  the  earth.  As  the  intercessor  for  his 
people,  for  the  time,  he,  too,  joins  his  supplications. 

We  need  not  question  what  the  burden  of  that  prayer  must  have 
been,  with  one,  who,  like  him,  "waited  for  the  Consolation  of  Israel.*' 
and  "looked  for  Redemption."  It  was,  doubtless,  that  the  sins  of  the 
nation,  his  own  sins,  and  the  sins  of  his  household,  might  be  forgiven: 
that  Jehovali  would  accept  the  atonement  of  the  lamb  presently  to  bum 
on  the  great  altar  in  their  stead;  and  that  the  long-expected  Hojiq 
of  Israel,  the  Messiah  foretold  by  prophets,  might  soon  appear. 

While  he  prays,  there  stands  a  mysterious  Presence  before  him,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  altar,  the  side  of  good  omen,  as  the  angels,  after- 
wards',  appeared  at  the  right  side,  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  as 
C'hrist  was  seen,  by  the  3IartjT  Stephen,  standing  on  the  Right  Hand 
of  God.  No  wonder  he  was  alarmed  at  such  a  sight,  in  such  a  place. 
Fear  of  the  supernatural  is  instinctive.  In  the  history  of  his  oi^ti 
nation,  which  Zachaiias,  like  every  Jew,  knew  so  wefi.  Jacob  had 
held  it  a  wonder  that  lie  had,  as  he  l)elieved,  seen  God  face  to  face, 
and  tliat  his  life  was  preserved;  Jehovah  Himself  had  hidden  Mosea 
in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  that  he  might  see  the  divine  glory  only  after  it 
had  passed  by,  "For  no  man,"  lie  had  said,  "shall  see  me  and  live." 
The  stout-hearted  Gideon  had  trembled  at  the  sight  of  an  angel; 
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^fiinoah  hfid  oxp*^rtc(l  to  dip  aftor  a  s^iinilar  virion:  and  •\vlirn  Daniel 
^^aw  the  very  angel  now  before  Zacharias  "there  remained  no  strength 
in  him.-' 

But  Grabriel  had  come  on  a  mission  befitting  the  world  from  which 
^e  had  been  sent.     The  hour  had  arrived  when  the  prayer  which 
2acharia$,  and  those  like  him,  had  so  long  raised,  should  be  heard. 
Tlie  Messiah  was  about  to  Ix?  revealed,  and  the  faithful  priest  who 
liad  so  longed  for  His  appearing  would  be  honoured  by  a  relationship 
to  Him.     He  had  for  many  a  year  desired  a  son :  not  only  would  his 
"Wish  be  granted,  at  last,  but  the  son  to  he  bom  would  be  the  prophet, 
long  announced,  to  go  before  the  Expected  One,  to  prepare  His  way. 
He  needs  not  fear:  he  who  speaks  is  Gabriel,  the  archangel,  who 
stands  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  as  one  who  thus  always  beholds 
the  face  of  the  Great  Father  in  heaven,  he  has  a  tender  love  to  His 
children  on  earth.     Had  Zacharias  thought  how  the  skies  rejoice  at  a 
sinner's  repenting;  how  the  angels  are  always  near  us  when  we  pray; 
how  they  bear  our  prayers  into  the  presence  of  God;  and  how,  at  last, 
they  ^de  the  souls  of  the  just  to  everlasting  joy;  he  would  have  re- 
joiced even  while  he  trembled. 

But  the  heart  is  slow  to  receive  the  access  of  any  sudden  joy,  and 
to  lay  aside  disappointment.  Tlie  thought  rises  in  the  heart  of  Zacha- 
rias that  the  glad  tidings  of  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  may  well  be  true* 
but,  as  to  the  son  promised  his  wife,  stricken  in  years  as  she  now  is, 
can  it  be  possible?  A  sudden  dumbness,  imposed  at  theangeVs  word, 
at  once  rebukes  his  doubt,  and  confirms  his  faith. 

Meanwhile,  the  multitude  without  wondered  at  the  delay  in  his  re- 
appearance, to  bless  and  dismiss  them.  The  priest's  coming  out  of 
the  sau'Otuary  was  the  signal  for  the  lamb  being  laid  on  the  altar,  and 
was  a  moment  of  passing  interest  in  Jewish  worship.  A  passage  in 
that  noble  relic  of  pre-Christian  Jewish  literature,  Ecclesiasticus,  re- 
specting the  great  patriot  high  priest,  Simon  the  Just,  brings  a  similar 
scene,  mough  on  a  far  grander  scale,  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement, 
vividly  before  us.  The  crowds  now  around  marked  some  other  than 
a  common  day,  and  we  need  only  tone  down  the  picture  to  suit  it  to 
the  present  case;  for  Zacharias,  as  a  faithful  priest,  engaged  on  such 
H  service,  was,  for  the  time,  an  object  of  almost  sacred  reverence. 

**How  glQriOUS  w«J8  he,"  says  the  Son  of  Sirach,  *' before  the  mul- 
titude of  the  people,  Jb  his  coming  forth  from  within  the  veil !  He 
W4S  ^  the  mornlns  star  hi  t^e  n)(dst  of  a  cloud,  and  as  the  moon 
when  Its  days  ^re  fqll ;  as  the  si^n  aliini^g  upon  the  temple  of  the 
Most  High,  and  as  the  rafr|l?Qw  that  glitters  on  fhe  \)fig^t  clouds,  and 
as  the  flower  of  roses  in  the  spring  pf  the  year;  ka  ii!|^s  by  the  rivers 
of  waters,  and  as  the  branches  of  the  frt^n^qcense  treu  iu  the  time  of 
summer.     .     .    . 

•*  When  he  put  on  the  robes  of  state,  and  was  arrayed  in  all  his  oma- 
inents,  when  he  went  up  to  the  holy  altar,  he  adorned  the  forecourt 
pf  the  Sanctuary.    But  when  he  received  the  pieces  of  the  BftCtVElCQ 
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from  the  lianas  of  the  priests,  and  stood  at  the  side  of  the  altar,  & 
crown  of  brethren  round  liiin,  then  was  he  like  the  younp  cedar  on. 
Lebanon,  and  they  were  round  him  like  palm-trees,  and  all  the  sons 
of  Aaron  were  in  their  splendid  robes,  and  the  gifts  for  the  Lord  in. 
their  hands,  from  the  v»'hole  conc^gation  of  Israel.    And,  when  ha 
had  finished  the  Fer\ice  at  the  altars,  that  he  might  do  honour  to  the 
offering  of  the  Most  High,  Almighty,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand 
over  tlie  sacrifice,  and  poured  out  the  blood  of  grapes;  he  poured  it 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  as  a  sweet-smelling  savour  unto  the  Most 
High,  the  King  of  all.    Then  shouted  the  sons  of  Aaron ;  with  the 
silver  trum|)ets  of  wondrous  workmanship  did  they  sound,  and  made 
a  great  noise  to  be  heard,  for  a  remembrance  before  the  Most  High. 
Then  all  the  people,  together,  hasted,  and  fell  down  to  the  earth, 
upon  their  fiices,  to  worship  God,  the  Ijord  Almighty,  the  Most  High. 
The  singers  also  sang  praises  with  their  voicer.;  with  great  variety  of 
sounds  was  there  made  sweet  melodv.     And  the  people  besought  the 
Ijord,  the  Most  High,  by  prayer  l)efore  lliui  that  is  merciful,  till  the 
glorious  exalting  of  the  Lord  was  ended,  and  His  worship  was  finished. 
"Then  he  came  down,  and  lifted  up  b.is  hands  over  the  whole  con- 
gregation of  the  children  of  Israel,  to  give  the  blessing  of  the  Lord 
with  his  lips,  and  to  glorify  His  name.     And  they  bowed  themselves 
down  to  worship  the  second  time,  that  they  miglit  receive  a  blessing 
from  the  Most  High.'* 

Fear  lest  any  calamity  might  have  befallen  Zacharias  added  to  the 
rising  excitement.  He  might  have  been  ceremonially  unclean,  and 
the  di\ine  anger  at  the  Holy  Place  being  thus  polluted,  might  have 
struck  him  down.  The  offering  priest  never  remained  longer  than 
was  necessary  in  so  aiigust  a  Presence.  His  appeanmce,  at  last,  how- 
ever, explained  all.  They  could  receive  no  blessing  that  day,  and 
Zacharias  could  no  longer  minister  in  his  course,  for  he  was  8]>eech- 
less;  all  he  could  do  was  to  tell  them  by  signs  what  had  happened. 
Had  they  known  it,  his  .silence  for  the  time  was  but  the  prelude  to 
the  lasting  silence  of  the  Law,  of  which  he  was  a  minister,  now  that 
Christ  was  about  to  come. 

Having  now  no  more  to  detain  him  at  Jerusalem,  Zacharias  returned 
home,  we  presume,  to  Hebron.  His  journey,  if  it  was  in  October,  as 
seems  likely,  would  lead  him  through  the  cheerful  scenes  of  the  grape 
harvest — a  great  event,  even  yet,  in  the  Hebron  district.  Had  it  been 
in  April,  at  the  spring  s(»r\i(!e,  the  stony  hills,  and  deep  red  or  yellow 
soil  of  the  valleys  through  whitih  he  hud  to  i)ass,  would  have  been  ablaze 
with  bright  colours;  shrubs,  grass,  gay  weeds,  and  wild-flowers,  over 
all  the  uplands,  and  thickets,  of  varied  blosgom.  sprinkled  with  sheets 
,  of  white  briar  roses,  in  the  hollows;  the  beautiful  cyclamen  peeping 
'  from  under  the  gnarled  roots  of  great  trees,  and  from  amidst  the 
roadside  stones.  Towns  of  stone  houses,  of  which  the  ruins  still  re- 
main, rose,  flat-roofed,  from  the  hill-sides,  or  from  their  tops,  in  sight 
of  each  other,  all  the  way.     Fields  wiiU  stonQ  walls^  qqw  (p  the 
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lutumn,  lay  idle  aftei:  the  harvest,  or  were  being  re-sown-  but  the 
vineyards,  which  spread  far  and  wide,  over  valley  and  sloping  height, 
Rsounded  with  voices,  for  the  houses  were  well-nigh  forsaken  to 
gather  the  npe  grapes  Somewhere  in  Hebron,  in  its  cradle  of  hills, 
three  thousand ^eet  above  the  neighbouring  Mediterranean,  lay  the 
home  of  Zachanas,  and  there,  some  time  in  the  next  year,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  promise  of  the  angel,  Elisal)eth  bore  a  son — the  future 
Baptist:  and  Zachanas  received  back  his  speech,  on  the  glad  day  of 
the  child  getting  its  name — the  eighth  after  its  birth, — the  day  of  its 
admission  into  the  congregation  of  Israel  by  circumcision. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  ANNOUNCEBfENT  TO  MARY. 

While  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth  were  rejoicing  at  their  promised 
blessing,  in  their  quiet  home  In  the  south,  there  lived  in  the  village  of 
Nazar.'th  or  Nazara,  over  a  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  them,  a 
Jew  of  the  name  of  Joseph,  and  a  simple  maiden  named  Mary,  who 
was  betrothed  to  him  as  his  future  wife.  Though  humble  enough  in 
positiou— for  he  was  by  tradi  a  carj^enter — Joseph  was,  in  reality,  of 
the  noblest  blood  of  his  race,  for  he  could  claim  descent  from  the 
ancient  kings  of  his  nation,  and  was  the  legal  heir  to  the  throne  of 
David  and  Solomon. 

It  needs  not  surprise  us  that  the  representative  of  such  an  illustrious 
ancestry  should  be  found  in  a  station  so  obscure.  In  the  l)Ook  of 
Judges,  we  find  a  grandson  of  Moses  reduced  to  engsigc  himself  as 
famiiy  priest,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  for  a  yearly  wage  of  '*  ten  shekels, 
a  suit  of  apparel,  and  his  victuals. "  At  the*  present  day,  the  green 
turbau  which  marks  descent  from  Mahomet  is  often  worn  in  the  Eiast 
bv  the  very  poor,  and  even  by  beggars.  In  our  own  history',  the 
K'Ory  of  the  once  illustrious  Plantagenets  so  completely  waned,  that 
the  direct  representative  of  Margaret  Flantagenet,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  followed  the  trade  of  a  cobbler  in  New- 
Port.  Shropshire,  in  1637.  Among  the  lineal  descendants  of  Edmund 
of  Woodstock,  sixth  son  of  Edward  I,  and  entitled  to  quarter  the 
foyal  arms,  were  a  village  butcher,  and  a  keeper  of  a  turnpike  gate, 
*Qd  among  the  descendants  of  Thomas  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Glouces- 
^r,  fifth  son  of  Edward  HI. ,  was  included  the  late  sexton  of  a  London 
cburch.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  Jewish  nation  for  century  after  cen- 
fury;  its  deportation  to  Babylon,  and  long  suspension  of  national  life; 
Its  succession  of  high-priestly  rulers,  after  the  return;  its  transition  to 
^e  Asmonean  line,  and,  finally,  the  reign  of  the  Idumean  house  of 
Herod,  with  all  the  storm  and  turmoil  which  marked  so  many  changes, 
jiad  left,  to  use  the  figure  of  Isaiah,  only  a  root  in  a  dry  ground,  an 
humble  citizen  of  Nazareth,  as  the  heir  of  its  ancient  roymy. 
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In  the  same  city  livtd  a  family,  which,  lilte  ilint  nf  Joseph,  nenui 
to  tiave  been  long  Rell)i;<l  there.  The  names  of  the  parents  we  do  iiol 
know,  but  tbey  had  three  daughters,  one  of  whom.  Mary,  was  be- 
trothed to  Joseph.  Tlic  relation  thus  created  was  famiiinr  to  our  own 
oncestora  as  Inte  as  tiio  time  of  Shakesncrc,  and  was  equivalent  to  a 
civil  contract  of  marHage,  to  be  duly  followed  liy  the  rviigious  rile. 
Among  the  Jews  of  JUnry's  day,  it  was  even  more  of  an  actual  ea- 
gugcmenl,  Tim  lietrothal  was  formally  made,  with  rejoicings,  in  the 
houso  of  the  bride,  under  a  lent  or  flight  canopy  raised  for  the  ptir- 
pose.  It  was  called  the  "making  sacred,"  us  the  bride,  Ibenccforth, 
was  sacred  to  her  husband,  in  the  strictest  sense.  To  make  it  legal, 
the  bridegroom  gave  bis  betrothed  a  piece  of  money,  or  the  worth  ot 
it,  hefoni"  wilncssen,  with  the  words,  "Ln,  Ihou  axt  betrothed  unto 
me,"  or  by  a  formal  writing,  in  which  similar  words,  and  the  maideD's 
Tinme,  were  given,  and  Ibis,  in  the  same  wuy,  was  handed  to  her  before 
witnesBes.  Uetrothals  were  commonly  arranged  by  the  fatiiers,  or 
in  case  of  their  being  dead,  by  the  motbers,  or  guardians,  and  the  con- 
sent of  any  brotliers  the  maiden  might  linve,  was  required.  In  the 
curlier  ages,  verbal  ngrecmonts.  sometimes  confirmed  by  oaih.  bcfora 
witne>v«:-s,  were  most  in  use,  but  after  the  Itetum,  written  forma  be- 
Though  betrothal  was  virtually  marriage,  and  could  only  be  broken 
off  by  a  formal  "bill  of  diTorcemenl,"  llie  betrothed  did  not  at  onco 
go  to  her  husband's  house.  To  give  lier  lime  for  preparation,  and  to 
soften  the  pain  of  parting  from  her  friends,  or,  perhaps,  in  part,  to  let 
them  get  a  longer  Iienefit  of  her  liouachold  services,  un  interval  elapsed 
before  the  final  ceremony;  it  miglit  Iw  so  many  weeks,  or  months,  or 
even  a  whole  year. 

It  was  now  the  sixth  month  from  the  appearance  of  Qabriel  to 
Zacharius.  and  JIary's  lime  ot  betrothal  was  passine  quickly  away  in 
her  family  home  at  Nsznrolh.  The  future  Herald  nod  been  pointed 
out.  nnd  now  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  Himself  was  to  be  announced, 
us  silently,  and  with  as  little  notice  from  men,  for  Christ,  like  the 
Eun,  rose  in  noiseless  stillness. 

A  heart  like  that  of  Mary,  full  of  religious  thought  Fulness  and 
emotion,  must  have  been  doubly  earnest  in  the  dally  devotions  which 
no  Jew  or  Jewess  neglccled.  Like  all  her  people,  the  time  of  the 
morning  offering,  the  hour  of  noon,  and  the  lime  of  the  evening  sac- 
riflce,  would  find  her  in  her  private  chnmlx-r  in  lowly  prayer.  At 
fKimo  sucli  moment,  tlic  great  event  took  place  of  which  the  namtive 
of  St.  Luke  informs  us. 

In  thesixlh  monlh,  we  arc  told,  after  the  visit  to  Zacharias,  Gabriel 
was  sent  from  God  to  Mary,  and  having  entered  her  chamber,  where 
the  prc.'ience  of  a  man  must  have  been  startling  at  any  time,  but  then 

aKcially, — stood  before  her  with  the  usual  salutation,  to  which  ba 
dcd  the  mysterious  words,  that  she  was  highly  favoured,  and  that 
'Atf  I^rd  was  with  her.     Naturally  Uoubled  oy  sich  on  interraption 
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■nd  such  words,  she  shows  a  chamcteristic  of  her  calm,  self-collected 
nature  in  being  able  to  think  and  reason,  as  if  undisturbed,  what  the 
Bahitation  might  mean.  Whatever  fear  she  has,  speedily  passes, 
before  the  soothing  words  of  her  visitor.  He  bids  her  lay  aside  her 
alarm;  he  has  come  to  tell  her  that  she  has  found  favour,  above  all 
other  women,  with  God,  by  being  chosen  as  the  future  mother  of  the 
loQg-expected  Messiah,  who  was  to  have  the  name  of  Jesus.  "  The 
Honr  Ghost,'*  he  says,  "shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Bluest  shall  overshadow  thee;  therefore  thy  son  shall  be  called  the 
Son  of  CJod;  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  Him  the  thron?  of  His 
father  David;  and  He  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever; 
and  of  His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."  It  would  have  been  no 
more  than  human  weakness,  if  doubts  had  risen  at  such  an  announce- 
ment, but  these  he  sets  to  rest,  if  they  were  springing,  by  telling  her 
that  a  miracle,  no  less  wonderful  than  that  which  would  happen  with 
herself,  had  alreadv  been  wrought  upon  her  relative  Elisal)eth.  Mary's 
answer  is  the  ideal  of  dignified  humility,  and  meek  and  reverend  m- 
nocencx;: — *'  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord;  be  it  unto  me  accord- 
ing to  thy  word."    And  presently  she  was  alone. 

llad  the  narrative  of  the  miraculous  conception  occurred  in  the 
literature  of  a  heathen  nation,  it  would  justly  have  raised  doubts. 
But  in  the  sober  verses  of  tho  Gospels,  written  by  Jews,  it  takes  a  far 
different  character.  The  idea  was  altogether  foreign  to  the  Jewish 
mind.  The  Hebrew  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  Gk)d,  and  of  the  infinite 
elevation  of  the  Divine  Being  above  man,  the  profound  regard  of 
the  Jews  for  the  married  state,  and  their  abhorrence  of  un wedded 
life,  make  it  impossible  to  ima^ne  how  such  a  thought  could  ever 
have  risen  among  them.  The  improbability  of  its  being  invented  by 
A  Jew  is  heightened  by  the  fact,  that,  though  lofty  thoughts  of  the 
nature  of  the  Messiah  were  not  wanting  in  some  Israelites,  the  almost 
universal  belief  was  that  He  was  to  be  simply  a  man,  who  would 
receive  miraculous  endowments,  on  His  formal  consecration  as 
Mesaah. 

What  best  to  do  in  a  position  so  mysterious  may  well  have  troubled 
Mary's  heart.  The  angel  had  told  her  that  her  relative  Elisabeth,  as 
well  as  herself,  had  been  favoured  of  God  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
pected Messiah,  and  it  is  a  natural  trait,  in  one  whose  stren^h  of 
mind,  and  calm  decision  of  character,  had  shown  itself  even  m  her 
Ybitation,  that  she  now  determined  to  go  to  her  kinswoman  and  con- 
fer with  her,  though  the  distance  between  them  was  over  a  hundred 
miles. 

What  were  the  thoughts  of  Mair  in  her  solitary  journey — for  soli- 
tary she  must  have  been,  with  sucn  a  secret  in  her  heart,  even  if  she 
travelled  with  a  company?  She  likely  went  on  foot,  for  it  was  the 
custom  of  her  people,  and,  moreover,  she  was  poor.  The  intimation 
made  to  her  was  one  which  Ae  could  hardly  grasp  in  its  full  sigcdfL- 
imaoR    Her  8on^wiu  to  at  Upon  £ba  tAn>2ie  of  HIs  l^er  DaTid,  loui 
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reign  over  Uie  aiouse  of  Jacob,  founding  a  kingdom  which  should  ca« 
dure  for  ever.  But  this  was  only  what  she  ImmI  expected,  as  a  Jewess, 
for,  like  all  her  nation,  she  thought  of  the  MesHiah  as  a  Jewish  king, 
who  should  restore  the  long-lost  glories  of  her  race,  and  make  Israel 
triumphant  over  all  the  heathen.  She  had  been  told,  as  well,  however, 
that  her  child,  from  its  birth,  should  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest, 
and  the  Son  of  God.  The  human  mind  is  slow  to  grasp  great  truths,  an^ 
needs  to  grow  into  a  comprehension  of  their  meaning:  it  cannot 
receive  them  in  their  fulness  till  it  has  been  educated,  step  by  step,  tc 
understand  them.  Long  years  after  tills  she  only  partially  realized 
the  import  of  such  words.  In  her  Son's  youth  she  was  perplexed  tc 
know  what  was  meant  by  His  answer,  when  He  stayed  l^hind  hi  the 
Temple,  and  years  after  that  she  failed,  once  again,  to  realize  her  true 
relations  to  Ilim.  Nor  does  she  seem  to  have  risen  to  the  full  sub 
limitv  of  her  position,  and  of  His,  while  He  lived,  though  the  death 
less  love  of  a  mother  for  her  child  brought  her  to  the  foot  of  the 
Cross.  But  in  such  slowness  to  believe,  and  such  abidingly  imperfect 
conceptions,  slie  was  only  on  a  footing  with  those  who  enjoyec 
habitual  intercourse  with  Him,  hearing  Ilis  words,  and  seeing  Ilii 
miracles,  day  by  day;  for  even  tlie  disciples  remained,  to  the  end, 
Jewish  peasants,  in  their  ideas  respecting  llim,  thinking  that  He  wai 
only  a  poUlical  deliverer  of  the  nation.  Preoccupation  of  the  mind 
by  fixed  opinions,  leads  to  a  wrong  reading  of  any  evidence.  W( 
unconsciously  distort  facts,  or  invent  them,  to  support  our  favourite 
theories,  and  sec  everything  through  their  medium,  like  the  musician, 
who  held  that  God  worked  six  days,  and  rested  on  the  seventh,  be- 
cause there  are  seven  notes  in  music ;  or  as  in  the  instance  fancied  bj 
Helvetius,  where  a  loving  couple  had  no  doubt  that  two  objects,  visi- 
ble on  the  disc  of  the  moon,  were  two  lovers  bending  towards  eadi 
other,  while  a  clergyman  had  as  little,  that  they  were  the  two  steepleE 
of  a  cathedral.  Our  conclusions  arc  determined  largely  by  our  pre- 
dispositions, and  our  prejudices,  or  prejudgments,  in  great  measure 
monopolize  our  faculties.  We  are  not  so  much  ignorant  as  perverted. 
We  see  truth  through  a  prism.  We  are  so  entirely  the  creatures  oJ 
education,  of  the  opinions  of  our  neighbours  and  of  our  family,  and 
of  the  thousand  influences  of  life,  that  the  only  wav  we  can  hope  to 
see  truth  in  its  own  white  and  unbroken  light  is,  as  Christ  tells  us,  by 
our  becoming  little  children.  With  Mary  and  the  disciples  this  came 
in  the  end,  but  not  till  then.  The  hifluence  expressed  in  Seneca*s 
apophthegm — Sordet  cognita  Veritas — ^blinded  their  eyes,  in  part,  while 
our  Lord  was  still  with  them ;  but  He  rose  to  His  clivine  grandeur  as 
He  left  them.  In  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  the  disciples  breathe  a  fai 
loftier  spirituality,  in  their  conception  of  the  work  and  Person  ol 
Christ,  tnan  in  the  Gospels,  and  Mary,  beyond  question,  was  not  be- 
hind men  with  whose  lot  she  from  that  time  cast  in  her  own. 

Her  meeting  with  Elisabeth  was  naturally  marked  by  the  deep 
emotion  of  both,  and  we  owe  to  it*  thi^  e8ix\kat  «aid  ^^candest  of  oux 
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hpms,  the  Magnificat,  Greeted  by  Elisabeth  as  the  future  mother 
of  her  Lord,  Mary  breaks  out,  with  the  poelicAl  fervour  of  East<3rn 
nature,  in  a  strain  of  exalted  feeling.  The  rhj^hmical  expression 
into  which  she  falls  was  only  what  might  have  l)een  expected  from 
one  imbaed,  as  all  Jewish  mmds  were,  with  the  style  and  imagery  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Like  Miriam,  Deborah,  Hannah,  or  Judith,  she 
utters  a  song  of  joy : — 

Mj  soul  doth  modify  the  Lord, 

And  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour; 

For  He  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of  His  handmaiden : 

For,  behold,  from  henceforth  all  p^nerationH  Khali  call  me  blessed. 

For  Be  that  is  mighty  hath  done  to  mo  great  things: 

And  Holy  is  His  name. 
And  His  mercy  is  on  them  that  fear  Him,  from  generation  to  generation. 
He  hath  shewed  strength  with  His  arm : 

He  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts 
He  hath  put  dovra  the  mighty  from  their  seats; 
And  exalted  them  of  low  def^rec. 
He  hath  flUed  the  hungry  with  g.XKl  things; 
And  the  rich  He  hath  sent  empty  away. 
He  hath  holpen  Hin  servant  Israe 
In  remembrance  of  Hi*  mercy ; 
As  He  spake  to  our  fathers. 
To  Abraham  and  to  His  seed,  for  ever. 

The  whole  hymn  is  a  mosaic  of  Old  Testament  imagery  and  lan- 
guage^ and  shows  a  mind  so  coloured  by  the  sacred  writings  of  her 
people  that  her  whole  utterance  becomes,  spontaneously,  as  by  a  second 
nature,  an  echo  of  that  of  prophets  and  saints.  It  is  such  as  we 
might  have  expected  from  the  lips  of  some  ideal  Puritan  maiden,  in 
those  days  in  our  own  history,  when  men  were  so  deeply  read  in  the 
oracles  of  €rod,  tliat  their  ordinary  conversation  fell  into  Scriptural 
phrases  and  allusions,  and  their  whole  life  was  coloured  by  the  daily 
contemplation  of  superior  beings  and  eternal  interest*?.  Mary,  like 
them,  must  have  lived  in  a  constant  realization  of  the  presence,  and 
special  providence,  of  One,  with  whose  gracious  communications  to 
her  people  she  had  thus  filled  her  whole  thoughts.  A  Jewish  puri- 
tani:)m,  of  the  loftiest  and  most  spiritual  type,  must  have  been  the 
ver>'  atmosphere  in  which  she  moved,  and  in  which  her  child  was 
hereafter  to  be  trained. 

The  high  intellectual  emotion  and  eloquence  of  the  Magnifitat  re- 
veal a  nature  of  no  common  mould,  as  its  intense  religious  fervour 
shows  spiritual  characteristics  of  the  noblest  type.  But  the  strain 
throughout  is  strictly  limited  to  what  we  might  have  expected  in  a 
Jewish  maiden.  It  is  intensely  national  when  it  is  not  personal.  She 
rejoices  in  God,  and  magnifies  His  name,  for  having  honoured  her  so 
greatly,  notwithstanding  her  low  estate.  He  has  done  great  thin^ 
For  heV,  which  will  make  all  generations  pronounce  her  blessed,  lie 
has  thus  favoured  her  because  she  feared  Him,  for  His  mercy  is  on 
such,  from  ^neration  to  genei-ation.  Ah  of  old,  when  He  sUe^Rcd 
8trei\srtb  with  His  arm,  and  scattered  the  proud,  and  p\it  dov?iv  Wiia 
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mighty  from  their  thrones,  to  deliver  or  exalt  His  weak  and  lowlf 
people,  80,  now,  He  has  exalted  her,  and  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
the  great  ones:  He  has  filled  her,  who  was  like  the  hunery,  with  good 
things,  and  has  sent  away  tlie  rich  empty,  who  expected  His  faTours. 
Through  her  He  has  holpen  Israel,  in  rememhrance  of  His  promise  to 
her  fathers,  to  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed,  for  ever,  that  He  would  be 
tlieir  God.  Her  son  was  to  be  tlie  Anointed  who  should  redeem 
Israel  out  of  all  its  troubles.  As  a  descendant  of  David,  she  doubt- 
less thinks  of  Ilerod,  sitting,  as  an  Edomite  intruder,  on  the  throne 
rightfully  due  to  her  own  race,  yet,  as  an  Israelite  in  the  best  sense* 
the  redemption  of  her  people  goes  beyond  the  merely  patriotic  and 
political,  to  the  restoration  of  that  pnmitive  loyalty  to  the  God  of 
their  fathers  which  she  cherished  in  her  own  breast,  out  the  spirit  of 
which  her  people  had  wcUnigh  lost,  amidst  all  their  steadfastness  in 
the  outer  forms. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  willingly  Mary  lingered  in  Hebron, 
and  that  she  was  loath  to  return  to  Nazareth  sooner  than  was  neces- 
sary. Elisabeth  knew  her  great  secret  and  her  innocence,  but  at 
Nazareth  she  would  be  among  her  neighbours,  who  might  not  credit 
her  assurances;  and  slie  must  some  day,  as  late  as  possible,  break  the 
matter  to  .her  betrothed.  It  is  no  wonder  to  find  that  three  months 
passed,  before  she  could  venture  to  turn  her  face  homeward  once 
more. 

Her  position  oft  her  return,  indeed,  exposed  her  to  a  trial,  great 
above  all  others  to  a  virtuous  woman.  Conscious  of  perf^t  purity, 
she  is  suspected  of  the  reverse  by  him  to  whom  her  troth  is  plighted; 
but  He  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  relieved  her  from 
her  troubles  by  making  known  to  Joseph  the  mysterious  truth.  As  a 
just  man — which  was  a  current  expression  of  the  time  for  a  strict 
observer  of  the  Law — and  yet  unwilling  to  expose  her  to  public 
shame,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  divorce  her  formally,  by  a  written 
**bill/*  duly  attested  bv  witnesses,  but  being  divinely  instructed  that 
his  fears  were  groundless,  he  freed  her  from  all  future  trouble  by 
taking  her  home  as  his  wife. 

Legend,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  early  busy  with  the  stoiy 
of  Mar}'  and  Joseph. 

We  are  lold  that  Joseph,  though  a  carpenter,  was  made  a  priest  in 
the  Temple,  Ixjcause  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Law,  and  his  fame  for 
holiness.  Mary  was  his  second  wife,  and  found  herself,  on  her  com- 
ing home,  in  a  circle  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  left  by  her  pre- 
decessor— the  family  known  in  the  Gospels  as  the  brethren  and  sisters 
of  our  Lord.  Mar}%  as  has  been  said,  was  the  daughter  of  Joachim 
and  Anna.  On  her  father's  side,  she  came  from  Nazareth;  on  her 
mother's,  from  Bethlehem.  Joac^him  was  a  simple.  God-fearing  man, 
a  shepherd,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  married  Anna  when  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age.  Twenty  years  passed,  however,  without  tlieir 
having  a  child,  and  both  Joachim  and  Anna  grieved  sorely  at  their 
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kmeliness.  At  the  Temple,  Joachim  found  himself  ordered  away 
from  amonff  those  who  had  children,  and  his  offerings  refused,  anil 
Anna,  also,  nad  to  bear  reproach  from  the  women  of  her  people. 

Then  *•  Anna  wept  sore,  and  prayed  to  God.  And  when  the  great 
day  of  the  Lord  came,  Judith,  her  maid,  said  to  her,  How  Ions  will 
thy  soul  mourn?  It  becomes  thee  not  to  be  sad,  for  the  great  day  of 
the  Lord  has  come.  Take  thy  head-dress,  which  the  needlewoman 
gave  mc;  it  is  not  allowed  me  to  put  it  on  thee,  because  I  am  thy 
maid,  and  thou  comest  of  kings."  Then  was  Anna  much  troubled, 
and  laid  aside  her  mourning,  and  adorned  her  head,  and  put  on  her 
bridal  robes,  and  went  into  the  garden  about  the  ninth  hour.  There 
she  saw  a  laurel- tree,  and  sat  down  beneath  it,  and  prayed  thus  to 
Ood: — "God  of  my  fathers,  bless  me  and  hear  my  cry,  as  Thou 
heardest  Sarah,  and  blessedst  her  by  giving  her  a  son,  Isaac."  While, 
now,  she  was  looking  up  to  heaven,  sne  saw  the  nest  of  a  sparrow  in 
the  laurel-tree,  and  she  sighed  and  said,  "  Woe  is  me,  woe  is  me,  who 
have  no  child!  Why  was  I  bom  that  I  should  have  become  accursed 
before  the  children  of  Israel,  and  despised,  and  scorned,  and  driven 
away  from  the  temple  of  the  Lord  my  God?  Woe  is  me,  to  what  can 
I  liken  myself?  Not  to  the  birds  of  the  heavens,  for  they  have  younc ; 
not  to  the  senseless  beasts,  for  they  are  fruitful  before  Thee,  O  Lord; 
not  to  the  creatures  of  the  waters,  for  they  have  young;  not  to  the 
earth,  for  it  brings  forth  fruits  in  their  seasons,  and  blesses  Thee,  O 
Lord." 

Then  an  angel  came  and  told  her  she  should  h^e  a  child.  And 
Anna  said,  "  As  the  Lord  God  liveth,  be  it  male  or  female  that  I  bear, 
I  vow  it  to  the  Lord,  and  it  shall  serve  Him  all  the  days  of  its  life." 
And  Anna  bore  a  daughter,  and  called  it  Mary,  as  the  angel  had  com- 
manded. 

When  six  months  had  passed,  Anna  put  Mary  on  the  ground,  and 
found  that  she  could  totter  a  few  steps.  Then  she  said,  "As  the 
Lord  liveth,  thou  shalt  never  put  thy  foot  on  the  earth  again  till  I 
have  led  thee  into  the  Temple  of  the  Lord".  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  Joachim  made  a  great  feast,  and  called  to  it  the  priests  and 
scribes,  and  the  elders,  and  many  friends.  And  he  brought  the 
maiden  to  the  priests,  and  thejr  blessed  her,  and  said,  "God  of  our 
fathers,  bless  this  child,  and  give  her  a  name  which  shall  be  known 
through  all  generations.     Ana  all  the  people  said.  Amen." 

We  are  then  told  that  Mary  was  taken  to  the  Temple  when  she 
was  three  vears  old,  having  lived  till  then  in  a  sanctuary  made  for 
her  in  her  father's  house.  And  while  Joachim  and  Anna  were  at  the 
foot  of  the  fifteen  steps  that  led  up  to  the  Temple  courts,  and  were 
changing  their  soiled  travelling  raiment  for  clean  and  fitting  dress,  as 
the  custom  was,  Mary  climbed  the  steps  alone,  and  never  looked  back, 
but  kept  her  face  towards  the  altar.  And  she  was  left  in  the  Temple, 
that  she  might  grow  up  with  the  other  virgins. 

From  this  time  till  she  was  twelve  years  old,  it  is  said,  she  liv^d  va 
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the  Temple,  her  graces  keeping  pace  with  her  years.  From  the  mom- 
iDg  till  the  third  hour,  she  remained  in  pra3'er,  and  from  that  till  tho 
ninth  she  was  husicd  with  spinning.  Then  she  betook  herself  once 
more  to  prayer,  till  an  angel  each  day  came  with  food  for  her.  Her 
hetrothal  to  Joseph  is  related  in  great  detail,  but  we  forbear  to  quote 
it. 

Tradition,  to  which  we  owe  these  l)eautiful  legends,  has  delighted 
to  speak  of  the  Virgin's  appearance  and  character.  She  was  more 
given  to  praver,  weread,  than  any  round  her,  brighter  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  God's  law,  and  perfe<'tl^'  humble;  she  delighted  to  sing  the 
Psalms  of  David  with  a  melodious  voice,  and  all  loved  her  for  her 
kindness  and  modesty. 

It  is  impossible  to  tnist  to  the  descriptions  of  Mary's  person,  but  it 
is  interesting  to  know  how  remote  generations  imagined  her.  She 
was  in  all  things  serious  and  earnest,  says  one  old  tradition,  spoke 
little,  and  only  what  was  to  the  purpose;  she  was  very  gentle,  and 
showed  respect  and  honour  to  all.  She  was  of  middle  heigiit,  thou^ 
some  say  she  was  rather  above  it.  She  spoke  to  all  with  a  prudent 
frankness,  soberly,  without  confusion,  and  always  pleasantly.  She 
had  a  fair  complexion,  blon<le  hair,  and  bright  hazel  eyes,  lier  eye- 
brows were  arched  and  dark,  her  nose  well  proportfoned.  her  lips 
ruddy  and  full  of  kindness  when  she  spoke.  Her  face  was  long 
rather  than  round,  and  her  hands  and  lingers  were  finely  shaped 
She  had  no  pride,  but  was  simple,  and  wholly  free  fro'm  deceit 
Without  effemiua||\%  she  was  far  fr»m  forwardness.  In  her  clothes 
which  she  hcrselimade,  she  was  content  with  the  natural  colours. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   BIUTII  OF  CHKIST. 

It  might  have  l>ecn  expecte<l  that  >Iar}''s  child  would  have  b 
bom  in  the  city  of  Nazareth,  whert^  Joseph  and  Mar}-  lived,  but 
cumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control  made  a  distant  vU] 
the  birth j)lace. 

Tlie  Jewish  nation  had  paid  tribute  to  Rome,  through  their  ru 
since  the  davs  of  Poniiwy;  and  the  methodical  Augu.stus,  who 
reigned,  and  had  to  restore  order  and  soundness  to  the  financ 
the  einj)ire.  after  the  confusion  and  exhaustion  of  the  civil  wars, 
irood  care  that  \\i\<  obliiralion  should  neither  Ik?  forgotten  nor  ev 
lie  was  accustomed  to  require  a  census  to  be  taken  periodica 
every  province  of  his  vast  doniiuions.  that  he  might  know  the 
l)er  of  soldiei*s  he  could  levy  in  each,  and  the  amount  of  taxes  « 
the  trea.sury.     So  exact  was  he,  that  he  wrote  out  with  his  owi 
a  summary  of  statistics  of  the  whole  emjiire.  including  the  c 
and  allies  in  arms,  in  all  the  kingdoms  and  provinces,  wit 
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tribates  and  taxes.  Three  separate  surveys  of  the  empire  for  such 
fiscal  and  military  ends  are  recorded  as  ordered — in  the  726th,  746th, 
and  767th  years  of  the  city  of  Rome,  respectively:  the  first,  long  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Clirist;  the  third,  in  our  Lord's  youth;  but  the  sec- 
ond, very  near  the  time  when  He  must  have  been  bom. 

In  an  empire  embracing  the  then  known  world,  sucli  a  census 
could  hardly  have  been  made  simultaneously,  or  in  any  short  or 
fixed  time;  more  probably  it  was  the  work  of  years,  in  successive 
provinces  or  kingdoms.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  even  the  do- 
minions of  vassal  kings  like  Herod  had  to  furnish  the  statistics  de- 
manded by  their  master.  He  had  received  his  kingdom  on  the  foot- 
ing of  a  subiect,  and  ^ew  more  entirely  dependent  on  Augustus  us 
years  passeu,  asking  his  sanction  at  every  turn  for  steps  he  proposed 
to  take.  He  would.  thu:i,  be  only  too  ready  to  meet  his  wish,  by 
obtaining  the  statistics  he  sought,  as  may  be  judged  from  tlie  fact 
that  in  one  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  just  before  ('hrist's  birth,  he 
made  the  whole  Jewish  nation  take  a  solemn  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Emperor  as  well  as  to  himself. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  mode  of  taking  the  required  statistics 
was  left  very  much  to  Herod,  at  once  to  show  respect  to  him  before 
his  people,  and  from  the  known  opposition  of  the  Jews  to  anything 
like  a  general  numeration,  even  apart  from  the  taxation  to  which  it 
was  designed  to  lead  At  the  time  to  which  the  narrative  refers,  a 
simple  registration  seems  to  have  been  made,  on  the  old  Hebrew  plan 
of  enrolling  by  families  in  their  ancestral  districts,  of  course  for 
future  use;  and  thus  it  passed  over  quietly.  The  very  different  re- 
sults, when  it  was  followed  by  a  general  taxation,  some  years  later, 
will  hereafter  be  seen. 

The  proclamation  having  been  made  through  the  land,  Joseph  had 
no  choice  but  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David,  the  place  in 
which  his  family  descent,  from  the  house  and  lineage  of  David,  re- 
quired him  to  be  inscribed.  It  must,  apparently,  have  been  near  the 
close  of  the  year  74d  of  Home,  or  at  the  oj)euing  of  750 ;  but  winter 
in  Palestine  is  not  necessarily  Fcvcre,  for  the  flowers  spring  up  after 
the  November  rains,  and  flocks  are  often  driven  out  to  the  pastures, 
as  St.  Luke  tells  as  was  the  case  at  tlie  time  of  Christ's  birtli.  Un- 
willing to  leave  her  behind  in  a  home  so  ncAv  to  her,  Josepli  tool: 
Mary  with  him:  the  two  journeying  most  likely,  as  tradition  ha'j 
painted — Joseph  afoot,  with  Mary  on  an  ass  at  his  side.  There  were 
by-patlis  interlacing  and  crossing,  all  over  the  country,  and  they  may 
have  chosen  some  of  these,  but  if  they  kept  to  t!ie  travelled  road, 
which  it  is  most  likely  they  did,  both  for  siifcty  and  company,  Wsi 
can  follow  their  progress  even  now. 

Passing  down  the  little  valley  of  Nazareth,  they  v.  ouUI  find  them- 
selves crossing  the  rich  plain  of  Esdraelon,  not  then,  as  now,  half 
tilled  and  well-nigh  unpeopled,  but  covered  with  cities  and  villages, 
full  of  teeming  life  and  human  activities.    Galilee,  according  to  Jo- 
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scphuR,  contained  in  those  days,  two  hundred  and  four  cities  and  ^ 
lagcs,  the  smallest  of  which  numbered  above  fifteen  thousand  inbt 
itants.  It  is  calculated,  indeed,  Uiat  it  had  a  population  of  about  i 
teen  hundred  to  the  square  mile,  which  is  a  thud  more  than  the  nu 
ber  in  Lancashire,  crowded  as  it  is  with  large  and  densely  peogl 
towns.  Speaking  of  the  district  just  north  of  Galilee,  Captain  B' 
ton  tells  us  tliat,  to  one  standing  on  a  peak  of  Lebanon,  overlocdd 
it,  "the  Land  must,  in  many  places,  have  appeared  to  be  one  cont 
uous  town;"  and  in  the  highlands  of  S^ria,  still  north  of  this,  in  t 
region  of  Hainah,  there  are  the  ruins  of  three  hundred  and  sixtv-H 
towns,  so  that  Mr.  Drake  had  good  ground  for  thinldng  the  An 
right  in  saying,  *'  tliat  a  man  muijht  formerly  have  travel]^  for  a  y< 
in  this  district,  and  never  have  slept  twice  m  the  same  village." 

Leaving,  on  the  left,  the  rounded  height  of  Tabor,  and  the  villa( 
of  Nain  and  Endor,  up  among  the  hills,  the  road  stretched  direc 
south  to  Jezrcel,  once  Ahab*s  capital,  on  a  gentle  swell  of  the  ri 
plain  of  Esdruclon.    On  their  way  they  would  pass  through  a  lai 
scape  of  busy  cities  and  towns,  varied  by  orchards,  vineyards,  g 
dens,  and  fields,  for  every  available  s|)ot  was  cultivated,  to  the  n 
tops  of  the  hills.    The  mountains  of  Gilboa,  where  Saul  perished.  1 
a  little  cost  of  Jczreei  as  they  went  on,  and  then  came  Encannl 
with  its  spring,  on  the  edge  of  the  hill-country  of  Samaria.    DoUv 
witli  its  rich  pastures,  where  Joseph  had  found  his  brethren  so  mi 
a^  before,  woulii  soon  be  seen  on  their  right;  and,  before  lone.t^ 
winding  road,  rising  and  falling  among  continuous  hills,  woula  b 
them  to  Samaria  itself,  then  just  rebuilt  by  Ilcrod,  with  such  i 
nificence,  that  he  had  given  it  tlic  name  of  &ebaste,  the  Greek  e' 
alent  of  Augusta,  in  honour  of  his  imperial  master.     Sychar  or 
chem,  with  its  lovely  neighbourhood,  would  be  their  resting-pls 
the  second  day,  for  it  is  nearly  midway  between  Judea  and  G 
and  though  the  distance  Ixitween  the  two  was  often  reckoned  » 
a  three  days'  journey,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  lengthen  it  t* 
As  the  chief  town  of  the  Samaritans,  Sychar  would  hardly  ofi 
pitality  to  travellers  with  their  faces  towards  the  hated  Jer 
Joseph  and  Mary,  as  was  the  custom  with  Jews  passing  t 
would,  therefore,  avoid  the  town,  and  pass  the  night  in  wha' 
they  could  find  at  Jacob's  springs, — or  Jacob's  well,  as  ou 
has  it, — not  far  off,  eating  provisions  they  had  brought  with 
avoid  tasting  food  deliled  by  the  touch  of  a  Samaritan,  and 
cnly  the  water  from  the  springs.     The  beauty  of  the  valley 
swelling  heights  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  separated  only  by  a 
dred  paces,  and  its  rich  upland  glens,  opening  on  eac-li  side 
the  crown  and  water-shed  of  Central  Palestine — would  ha 
terest  to  them,  for  it  was  Samaritan  ground.     They  wo' 
freely  only  when  they  had  passed  the    heights  of  Ak 
border  ridge  between  Samaria  and  Judea,  and  had  once  r 
on  the  holy  soil  of  Israel. 
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.Once  In  Judca,  its  bleak  and  bare  hills  wore  hallowed,  at  each 
opening  of  the  landscape,  by  the  sight  of  spots  sacred  to  every  Jew. 
Bniloli  would  greet  them  first,  where  Hannah  came  to  pray  before 
the  Lord;  then  Gil^,  where  her  son  sat  to  judge  IsraeL  Tlieir  way 
would  next  pass  through  the  valley  of  Baca,  of  which  the  Psalmist 
had  sung,  "  Passing  tlirough  the  valfc^  of  tears,  they  make  it  rich  in 
springs;  and  the  hitter  rain  covers  it  with  blessings."  The  road 
winds  on  from  this,  through  the  district  town  Gophna,  past  the  vcu< 
crable  Bethel,  with  all  its  memories,  and  post  liamah,  in  Benjamin, 
where  Jeremiah  had  pictured  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  slain 
or  carried  off  by  the  Babylonian  conqueror.  Over  against  it  rose 
Gibeon,  high  on  its  hill,  where  Solomon  worshipix^d;  and  an  hour 
later  they  would  pass  3Iizi)eh,  on  its  lonely  heiglit,  where  Samuel 
nused  his  memorial  stone  Ebenezer.  And  then,  at  last,  after  having 
passed  from  one  holy  place  to  another,  their  feet  would  stand  within 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem. 

Bethlehem,  the  end  of  their  journey,  lay  about  six  miles  south  of 
Jerusalem,  on  the  east  of  the  main  road  to  Hebron.  It  covered  the 
upper  slope,  and  part  of  the  top,  of  a  narrow  ridge  of  grey  Jura 
Umestone,  of  about  a  mile  in  length — one  of  the  countless  heights, 
seamed  by  narrow  valleys,  which  make  up  the  lull  country  of  Judea. 
Its  narrow,  steep  streets  lay  no  less  than  2,538  Paris  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean,  and  looked  out  over  a  sea  of  hills,  bare  and  rocky, — 
one  of  them,  about  three  miles  to  the  cast,  the  ))eak  of  tlie  Frank 
mountain,  Jebel  Fureidis,  now  bare,  but  tlieu  covered  with  the  new 
fortifications  of  Herodium,  in  the  circuit  of  which  the  hated  tyrant 
Herod  was  soon  to  find  his  tomb.  On  the  east,  the  mouutiiins  of 
Moab  rose  against  the  liOTizon  like  a  purple  wall,  the  barren  and  des- 
olate uplands  of  the  wilderness  of  Juuca  lying  Ixitwcen,  and  stretching 
far  to  the  south.  The  ridge  of  Bethlehem  itself  is  still  covered,  on 
Its  northern  side,  as  all  the  hills  around  must  liavc  been  in  Mary's 
day,  with  bold,  sweeping  lines  of  terraces,  which  descend,  like  gi- 
gantic steps,  to  the  lower  valleys,  and  bear  tier  on  tier  of  fig-trees, 
olives,  pomegranates,  and  vines;  the  vines  overhanging  the  terrace 
bonks,  and  relieviuff  the  eye  from  the  drizzling  glare  of  the  white 
limestone  rocks  and  soil.  The  ridge,  as  a  whole,  breaks  down,  ab- 
ruptly, into  deep  valleys,  on  the  north,  south,  and  east,  passing  into 
gorges,  which  descend,  in  the  distance,  to  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  east, 
and  to  the  coast  lowlands  on  the  west.  In  a  little  plain  close  under 
the  town,  to  tlie  eastward,  are  some  vineyards  and  barley-fields,  in 
vhich  Ruth  came  to  glean  in  the  early  days  of  Israel,  beside  a  gentle 
brook  which  still  murmurs  through  them. 

,It  was  to  Bethlehem  that  Joseph  and  Mary  were  coming,  the  town 
of  Rutk  and  Boaz,  and  the  early  home  of  their  own  great  forefather 
David.  As  they  approached  it  from  Jerusalem,  they  would  pass,  at 
the  hist  mile,  a  spot  sacred  to  Jewish  memory,  where  the  light  of 
Jacob's  life  went  out,  when  his  first  love,  luichel,  died,  and  woQ 
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buried,  as  her  tomb  still  shows,  **in  the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  : 
Bethlehem." 

The  ascent  to  the  town,  over  the  dustjr  glare  of  the  grey  limestoo 
hills,  was  the  last  of  the  journey,  and  it  is  well  if  Mary  did  not  flu 
it,  in  parts,  as  other  travellers  have  found  it,  before  and  aince,  i 
slippei^'  as  to  make  it  seem  safer  to  alight  and  go  up  on  foot  . 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  town -gate  she  would  pass  tl 
well,  from  which,  as  she  had  heard  from  infancy,  her  ancestor  Davi 
had  so  longed  to  drink.  Presently,  passing  through  the  low  gate,  si 
and  Joseph  were  in  the  mountain  town  or  villasre  of  Bethlehem. 

Travelling  in  the  East  has  always  been  very  different  from  Westci 
ideas.  As  m  all  thinly-settled  countries,  private  hospitality,  in  earl 
times,  supplied  the  want  of  inns,  but  it  was  the  peculiarity  of  H 
East  that  this  friendly  custom  continued  through  a  long  series  < 
ages.  On  the  great  roads  through  barren  or  uninhabited  parts,  tl 
need  of  shelter  led,  very  early,  to  the  erection  of  rude  and  simp 
buildings,  of  varying  size,  known  as  khans,  which  offered  the  wa; 
farer  the  protection  of  walls  and  a  roof,  and  water,  but  little  mop 
The  smaller  structures  consisted  of  sometimes  only  a  single  empt 
room,  on  the  floor  of  which  the  traveller  mitrht  spread  his  carpet  f( 
sleep;  the  larger  ones,  always  built  in  a  hollow  square,  enclosing 
court  for  the  beasts,  with  water  in  it  for  them  and  their  master 
From  immemorial  antiquity  it  has  been  a  favourite  mode  of  bene' 
olence  to  raise  such  places  of  shelter,  as  we  see  so  far  back  as  tl 
times  of  David,  when  Chimham  built  a  great  khan  near  Bethlehen 
on  the  caravan  road  to  Egypt. 

But  while  it  has  long  been  thus,  in  special  circumstances,  tl 
Eastern  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  hospitality,  which  was  felt  deepi 
by  the  Jews,  made  inns,  in  one  sense,  or  even  khans,  where  travellei 
provided  for  themselves,  unnecessary  in  any  j)eopled  jilace.  Tl 
simplicity  of  Eastern  life,  which  has  fewer  wants  than  the  AVestei 
mind  can  well  realize,  aided  ])y  universal  hospitality,  opened  privai 
houses  everywhere  to  the  traveller.  Tlu;  ancient  Jew,  like  tl 
modem  Arab,  held  it  a  reflection  on  a  community  if  a  passing  wa; 
farer  was  not  made  some  one's  guest.  To  bring  water  at  once,  t 
wash  the  traveller's  feet,  dusty  with  the  Eastern  sandals,  was  an  ai 
of  courtesy  which  it  showed  a  churlish  spirit  to  omit.  Food  an 
lodging,  for  himself  and  his  beasts,  if  he  had  any.  were  pn)vid« 
and  he  was  regarded  as  imder  the  sacred  protection  of  bis  hos 
At  the  time  of  Christ  this  immitive  simplicity  still  continuet 
The  Rabbis  constantly  urge  the  religious  merit  of  hospitalit; 
promising  Panidis^'  a«'its  reward,  and  ranking  the  kindly  rcceptic 
of  strangers  higher  than  to  have  been  honoured  by  an  appearance  ( 
the  Shechinah  itself.  Its  universal  recognition  as  a  natuinl  duty,  i 
His  age.  is  often  found  even  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord. 
"  We  may  feel  sure,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  an  "inn"  whei 
Joseph  ami  Mary  found  shelter  after  their  jouniey,  though  that  wot 
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le  used  in  our  English  version.  In  the  only  two  other  places  in 
^whlch  it  occurs,  it  refers  to  a  frien<Uy  '*  gnest-chamber"  in  a  private 
liouse.  At  such  a  time,  however,  when  strangers  had  arrived  from 
every  .i»rt.  the  household  to  which  they  looked  for  entertainment 
liad  already  opened  their  guest-chamber  to  earlier  comers,  and  the 
only  accommodation  that  could  be  offered  was  a  place,  half  kitchen 
and  half  stable,  which  was  simply  one  of  the  countless  natural  hol- 
lows or  caves  in  the  hill-side,  against  which  the  house  had  been  built, 

is  still  seen  frequently  in  JPalcstine. 

How  long  Joseph  and  Mary  had  been  in  Bethlehem  before  Jesus 
bom  is  impossible  to  say,  for  time  is  of  no  value  to  Orientals, 
snd  a  stay  of  a  tew  weeks  more  or  less  would  be  little  regarded.  St. 
Xuke  merely  tells  us  that  "  while  they  were  there"  Marv  gave  birth 
to  the  Saviour.  Milton,  following  the  immemorial  tradition  of  the 
Church,  sings: 

*•  It  wag  the  winter  wild 
While  the  heaven-bom  child. 
All  meanly  wrapt,  in  the  rude  manger  lies; 
Nature,  in  awe  to  him, 
^  Had  doflf'd  her  gaudy  trim. 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize ; 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun/' 

But  the  x>o€t's  fancy  alone  creates  the  bleak  wintryness  of  the  time, 
for  the  outlying  shepherds  on  the  hills  around  were  living  witnesses 
of  the  reverse.  Yet  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  great  event  toQk 
place  between  December,  749,  of  Home,  and  February,  750 ;  and  the 
only  reason  why  there  can  be  any  hesitation  in  supposing  December 
25th  to  have  been  the  very  day  is  the  natural  (l()ul)t  whether  the  date 
could  have  been  handed  down  so  exactly,  and  the?  fear  lest  the  wish 
to  associate  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer  with  the  return  of  the  sun, 
which  made  Christmas  be  early  spoken  of  as  the  * '  day  of  the  tri- 
umphant sun,"  may  have  led  to  its  having  been  chosen. 

The  simplicity  of  St.  Luke's  narrative  is  very  striking.  An  event, 
compared  with  which  all  others  in  human  history  arc  insignificant,  is 
recorded  in  a  few  wonls,  without  any  attempt  at  exaggeration  or 
emlxillishment.  The  Apocryphal  Gospels,  on  the  contrary,  abound  in 
miraculous  details,  for  the  most  part  trifling  and  childish.  Some 
fcjitures  in  their  narratives,  however,  are  not  wanting  in  naturalness 
cr  even  sublimity,  and,  at  the  least,  they  have  the  merit  of  showing 
how  the  early  Church  painted  for  it.self  the  scene  of  the  Nativity. 
" It  happened, **  say  these  old  legends,  "as  Mary  and  Joseph  vvcre 
going  up  towards  Bethlehem,  that  the  lime  came  when  Jesus  should 
be  born,  and  JVIary  said  to  Joseph,  'Take  me  down  from  my 
ass,' and  he  took  her  down  from  her  ass,  and  said  to  her,  'Where 
shall  I  take  thee,  for  there  is  no  inn  here?'  Tlien  he  found  a  cavo 
near  the  ^^ve  of  Rachel,  the  wife  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob — the 
mother  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin;  and  light  never  entered  the  cave, 
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going  down.  IdIo  this  he  led  Iter,  and  left  his  two  sons  beside  L  . 
and  wcDt  out  toward  Bethlehem  to  seek  help.  But  when  Haty  en- 
tered the  rare  it  was  prcacDtIv'  (llle<l  with  light,  uid  bcaniB,  ae  if  of 
the  sun,  shone  ground;  and  thus  it  continued,  day  and  night,  while 
die  remained  in  it 

"  In  Ibis  rave  Ilic  child  was  bom.  and  the  angels  were  round  Him 
at  His  liirth,  nnd  wor»ihippcd  the  New-born,  ana  «kid,  '  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  and  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men.'  Meanwhile 
Joseph  was  wandering  about,  seeking  help.  And  when  be  looked  up 
to  hciLven,  he  saw  that  the  pole  of  Ilic  lieavcDS  etood  Bill],  and  the 
birds  of  Ilic  air  ittopp9<l  ^'^  'he  midst  of  their  flishi,  and  the  skv  was 
darkened.  And  looking  on  tho  canii  he  saw  a  msU  full  of  food,  pre- 
pared, and  workmen,  resting  round  it,  with  their  hands  in  the  diah  to 
eat,  and  those  who  were  Plretchiug  out  Ihcir  hands  did  not  Inke  utf 
of  llie  food,  and  those  wlio  were  lifting  their  hands  lo  their  moutha 
did  not  do  bo,  but  tlie  faces  of  all  were  turned  upwards.  And  he  saw 
Bheep  which  were  iK'Ing  driven  along,  and  the  sheep  stood  still,  and 
the  wiepherd  lifted  his  hand  lo  strike  Ihem,  but  it  ren_ained  uplifted. 
And  he  came  to  a  spring,  and  saw  the  coats  with  their  mouiha  toueb- 
ing  the  water,  but  they  did  not  drink,  liul  were  under  a  spell,  for  all 
thuigs  at  that  moment  were  turned  from  their  course." 

But  if  wondcra  such  as  the!<e  were  wanting,  tlie  birth  of  the  Saviour 
was  not  without  altestntions  of  Ilia  divine  glorj-.  If  His  birth  wai 
mean  on  earth  below,  it  wos  celebrated  with  hallelujahs  bT  the 
heavenly  host  in  the  air  above,  llie  few  fields  in  the  vatlcj  below 
Bcthlebtni  have,  likely,  tiecn  ulwaya  too  valuable  to  be  used  for 
pa-tture,  but  the  slopes  and  heightt  of  tho  bills  around  were  then,  aa 
they  had  Ikvu  in  David's  time,  and  are  still,  the  resort  of  sheplienlB, 
Willi  Ihcir  numerous  floeka,  wliich  supplied  the  rcquircmenis  of  Ihe 
neighbouring  'I'empie.  Tlie  "Onoma''ticon,"of  ta-icliius  iuforms 
us  that  aliout  "a  thousand  paeea  from  ISethichim  stands  a  tower 
called  EdcT — lliat  is,  tite  lower  of  the  sheplierds — a  name  which  fon 
shadowed  the  angelic  apinarance  to  the  sl^eplierda,  al  the  birth  of  our 
Lord."  Jewish  Irndilion  has  preserved  the  recuril  of  a  tower  of  tJiis 
name,  in  this  locality,  where  the  flocks  of  sheep  for  the  Teuiple 
eaerillcea  were  pastured;  and  there  still  remain,  at  the  given  dlsiance, 
eastwards  from  Betlilehera,  the  ruins  of  a  church  which  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Cunslaiitlne,  caused  to  be  built  on  the  spot  beliercd  to  have 
been  that  at  which  Ihe  heavenly  vUion  was  wen. 

On  the  night  of  the  birth  of  Clirist,  a  group  of  shepherds  lay  out, 
wilh  Ihcir  flecks,  on  liut  hill-side,  iu  Ilic  nciglibourhcoil  of  tliii 
ancirat  wnlch- lower.  Borne  of  Ibciii  wero  keeping  tiicir  turn  of 
walcliiug  while  I  lie  ol  hers  slept,  for  siicpherda  relieved  each  other  bj 
watches,  as  our  faiiors  do,  at  llxeil  hours.  St.  Luke  expnwsly  tells  oa 
that  they  were  "watching  tiie  watdics  of  llio  ni^t."  To  have  re- 
ceived such  HurpHaslug  honour  from  above,  they  must  have  be» 
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•wmbers,  though  _poor  and  humble,  of  that  true  Israel  which  hi- 
cIiKled  Mary  and  Joseph,  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,  Simeon  and  Anna 
—the  representatives,  in  those  dark  days,  of  tlie  saints  of  their 
tiatJOBia  lis  brighter  past     They  must  liave  l>ecn  men  looking  out. 
in  their  ample  way.  towards  theinvisibk?  and  eternal,  and  seeking 
thai  kingdom  of   God  for  themselves  which  was  one  day.  as  they 
l>e]ieTed,  to  be  revealed  in  their  nation  at  large.     Only  that  mind 
^which  has  sympathy  with  external  nature  can  receive  in  their  tnio 
«^ficance  the  impressions  it  is  tilted  to  convey,  and  only  the  heart 
Vhich  has  sympathy  with  sniritual  things  can  recoirnizc  their  full 
meaning.     Foetic  sensilulity  is  required  in  the  one  cust»,  and  religious 
in  the  other.    In  each  it  is  the  condition  of  sincere  einotioiL     The 
ctiUneas  over  hill  and  valley,  broken  only  by  the  bleating  of  the 
j^ieep;  the  unclouded  brightness  of  the  Syrian   sky.  with  its  in- 
Bumenble  stars;  and  tlie  associations  of  these  mountain  pastures, 
dear  to  every  Jew,  as  the  scene  of  David's  youth,  were  over  and 
around  them.     And  now,  to  quote  the  beautiful  nanative  of  St. 
Luke,  "lo,  an  angel  of  the  Lord  cam?  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lonl  shone  round  about  them,  and  they  were  :?ore  afraid.     And 
the  ibgel  said  unto  them,  *  Fear  not,  for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good 
tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  unto  all  the  ix'ople.      J'^or  unto 
you  is  bom,  this  day,  in  the  City  of  David,  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ 
the  Lord.     And  this  shall  \)c  the  sign  unto  you:  ye  shall  tind  a  babe 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger.'    And  suddenly 
there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  Ueaveuly  Host,  praising 
God  and  saying — 

•  Glory  to  G  » I  in  t'»  >  highest, 
Aud'on  oarth  jw-aoo, 
Oood-wili  wwurd  mc»n.'  '* 

VTiXlk  this  CTcr-memoTaWe  antlicm — the  first  and  last  melody  of  heaven 
ever  heard  by  mortal  cars — the  li":ht  faded  from  the  hills,  as  the 
angels  went  away  into  heaven,  and  left  earth  onc(i  more  in  the  shadow 
of  night,  knowing  and  thinking  nothing  of  that  which  so  suproniely 
interested  distant  worlds.  Wondering  ut  such  a  vision,  and  full  of 
simple  trust,  the  shepherds  had  only  one  thought — to  aev.  the  hixhi) 
and  its  mtAher  for  themselves,  (.limbing  the  hill,  therefore,  with 
eager  haste,  they  hurried  to  Belhlehem,  and  there  found  Mary  and 
Joseph,  and  the  balx^  lying  in  a  manger,  ns  bad  l)e<'n  l/)ld  ilunn. 

No  details  arc  given:  no  heightening  of  the  picture  of  tin-;  first  act 
of  rcvereneii  to  the  Rew-l>om  Saviour.  Nor  are  they  needeil.  Tho 
lowliness  of  tlie  visitors,  llic  pure  imasre  of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  her 
Child,  are  better  left  in  tht-ir  own  siin}'/lic!ly.  Infancy  ia  for  ever 
dignified  by  the  mauger  of  Bethlehem:  womanhood  is  ennobled  to 
its  purest  ideal  m  >biry:  man,  as  kucIi,  receives  abiding  honour,  in 
the  cariiest  accepted  homage  to  her  ijon  being  that  of  the  iAmpV^i 
poor. 
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A  frrent  trarlirr  ^n'  poinlod  s 
which  the  whdle  inciilcnt  wns  received.  n«  St.  I.uk?  rrlntw,  by  tl.___ 
imtncrtintcly  concerned.  Tlic  shepherds  jprrnd  nlinind  (he  stoiy.  with 
hcailR  full  of  (.Tnlefiil  nttoralinn ;  the  heiircTx  wonder  nt  it.  but  HaiJ 
pondiTM  in  lipr  heart  all  tlinl  had  been  toht  her,  "  Th(Te  were  more 
virgins  in  l!>mol.  more  even  iif  the  tritx!  of  I>nvii1.  Ihan  she,"  Mya  tlia 
prcnl  preacher:  "hut  E^hc  was  the  CIiukvi)  of  God.  It  waa  nfttiir*!, 
and  il  is  casv  to  unileTstaiid.  that  when  n  Keoond  appPHTam'e  of  angels, 
like  that  wiiich  sliu  bnd  already  Iieniclf  experienced,  whs  seen,  tho 
slinuld  poi\dcr  in  her  honrt  their  wordH,  wliich  concerned  her  so 
nearly.  But,  if  wc  ask  ours'hTS — was  this  ponderiog  the  words  in 
her  heart  already  the  tnic  faith  llint  earries  tin;  Itleeung.^ihv  fruitftil 
feed  of  A  personal  relation  to  tho  BaTloiirl — did  Starr  already  believe, 
f  rmly  and  inimovHlily,  Ihiit  the  Baviour  «r  the  world  should  see  the 
Ug;ht  of  life  Ilironj^h  fieri' — tho  Oosiirls  leave  us  too  clearlr  1o  think 
the  opposite.  Thero  was  a  lime,  limi;  ofter  this,  when  Ohrivt  wu 
already  a  Teneiier,  when  shu  wavered  Ix'lwwn  Him  and  His  brethren 
who  did  not  believe  in  llim;  whett  slie  went  cut  with  Ihim  to  draw 
Him  awny  from  Ills  course,  ini<l  luring  Jlini  I'ack  to  her  na^>wcr 
rirrte  of  liome  life,  as  one  who  was  ha^Iy  in  His  right  mind.  Finn, 
unwHTcrinc  tnist,  lluil  knows  no  pesshit;  cloud,  is  ■  work  of  tisie 
with  nit  wuo  have  an  inner  i-emonal  ueanic.-«i  to  the  Saviour;  uid  it 
was  so  will)  Alari,'.  She  renrhetl  it  only,  like  us  all.  Ihrouph  qianifold 
doubts  and  rtnigfries  of  heart,  bv  thai  gmce  from  above  wliich  rguaed 
htr,  ever,  autw,  and  ltd  her  on  from  slt'p  to  step." 


CHAPTER   X. 


TnK  first  two  mwntbs  of  riie  life  of  flirist.  if  not  a  longer  tim^ 
were  KiH'nl  (luieily  in  lielhlebeiii.  That  preax  event  in  &  Hebmr 
household.  Ills  cln-ii incision,  markiil  the  eighth  dnv  from  His  birth. 
To  dedicate  their  children  lo  (he  Oi>d  of  Israel  in  ills  ap|iointvd  wajr, 
and  thtis  nt  oni'C  {rive  ihim  "a  [lortion  in  Israel."  and  wi  (hem  apart 
friini  (lie  nations  by  ibiK  xncreil  token,  was  a  duty  which  no  JewMi 
liarent  would  fur  a  ituniteiit  darr.  to  neglect.  "  <>□  the  ciEhlh  day." 
Hiyi»  (Ik-  R<iok  oi  JiMltH'S.  "vlialt  thou  circnnieitie  thy  boy,  for  on 
that  day  were  Al.r:iham  and  the  iHonle  of  his  lHiu!>e  circumrised. 
And  no  one  iiiiiy  dare  Iii  chniijA'  the  day.  nor  ;ro  a  ilayln^'oud  tba 
eijrht  diij-s,  for  it  is  an  eviThistinK  law.  <.-stiibli.4|ic<I  und  graven  on  Iha 
labkL't  of  Ix-aven.  And  he  wlio  dues  it  rot  In'lon^  not  to  the  iMl-  ' 
(Iren  of  the  )iroinisr.  lint  to  (he  el.ildren  of  divlmction.  80DS  of 
Belial  are  tiiey  who  do  tl  iiof."  The  infant  Saviour  whs  in  all  pn>b«- 
b/Utyrarrlcilnn  the  lej^l  dnyto  tbcTent^lo,  as  it  wasKo  near,  fortha 
pertonnaacc  of  the  rile, — for  Josev^  sa^l  1iV«Tj,V\V<i  a&  t«\^  Jwi. 
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would  think  a  rclLzious  act  doubly  sacred  within  the  hallowed  courts 
of  Mount  Zion.  Cfustom,  however,  would  allow  its  lieing  done  in  the 
Jocal  synagogue,  or  in  the  humble  house  of  prayer,  in  Bethlciicm 
itself,  or  even  in  the  house  in  which  Mary  and  Joseph  lodged. 

The  name  Mary's  child  received  had  aln^ady  been  fixed  at  the  An- 
nunciation, and  was  formally  given  at  the  cin;uincisi(>u,  in  accord- 
ance with  Jewish  customs  in  reierence  U)  male  infants.  lu  iiss^K'ia- 
tion  with  such  a  strictly  Jewish  rite  made  it  the  8yml)ol  of  the  child'ri 
formal  admission  into  the  congregation  of  Isnu4,  of  vvhicii  he  was 
henceforth  a  member.  The  infant  Jesus  was  now  an  acknowledged 
Israelite. 

Thirty -three  days  more  had  to  elapse,  in  accordance  with  Jewish 
ciistoni,  before  Mary  could  visit  the  7  eiuple,  or  even  go  outside  her 
dwelling,  or  touch  anything  made  sacred  by  being  consecrated  to 
Qod.  Including  the  circumcision  week,  the  Jewish  mother  had  to 
pass  forty  days  of  seclusion  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  sixty-six 
after  that  of  a  daughter,  before  she  could  again  take  part  in  common 
life.  After  this  long  delay,  she  might  appear  in  tlie  Holy  Place,  to 
thank  God  for  her  preservation,  and  to  receive  from  the  ])riest  the 
leral  rite  of  purification. 

When,  at  last,  the  day  of  her  long-desired  visit  to  the  Temple  came, 
Mary,  with  her  child,  had  to  present  themselves  in  the  Court  of  the 
Women  as  soon  as  the  morning  incense  had  bwn  offenul,  and  the  nine 
blasts  of  the  Temple  trumpets  had  given  the  signal  for  morning 

Eraycr.  The  road  from  Bethleliem  nm  along  the  western  side  of  tlie 
ill'  which  overlooks  Mount  Zion  from  the  south, — that  on  which 
Pompev,  sixty  yejirs  l)efore,  had  pitched  his  camp — a  defilement  of 
the  hofy  soil  never  since  forgotten.  Passing  Herod's  great  amj)hi- 
tlieatre,  with  its  heathen  ornaments, — a  sight  as  revolting  to  a  Jewess 
AS  was  the  remembrance  of  the  bloody  gjimes  cclebnU<'(l  in  the  circus 
within — Mar}'  would  go  up  the  Valley  of  the  Giants,  and  at  the  further 
end  of  it  the  full  splendour  of  the  city  and  Temple  woidd  be  Iwforc 
her.  The  long  sweep  of  the  valley  of  Ilinnom  ran,  bending  west- 
ward, to  tlie  valley  oi  the  Kidron,  with  the  royal  gardens  where  the 
two  valleys  met,  and  mansions  and  palaces  rising  on  the  hills  beyond. 
Over  Ophel  rose  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  Royal  Porch  of  the 
Temple,  a  structure  longer  and  higher  than  Yorlc  ('athedral,  built 
upon  a  solid  mass  of  masonry,  almost  equal  in  height  to  the  tallest  of 
our  church  spires.  Passing  up  the  northern  arm  of  Ilinnom,  her 
road  skirted  the  pools  of  Gihon.  shining,  as  she  looked  at  them,  in 
the  morning  light,  and  woimd  round  to  the  Gennath  Gate,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  great  towers  beyond  the  pjdsice  of  Ilerod,  on  the  lino 
of  the  oldest  of  the  city  walls.  These  fortresses  had  all  Iwen  built 
by  Herod  to  overawe  Jerusalem,  and  had  l)een  named  by  him,  the 
one,  after  his  friend  Hippicas,  the  next,  after  his  brother  Phasael, 
and  the  thinl,  after  his  wife  yiBriainnc,  whom  he  had  murdered,  AiU\. 
could  Dot  forset.    Oa  the  norUi-east,  the  colossal,  eight-sidled  VauvV^- 
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no8,  with  itfl  double  cro'vvTi  of  breastworks  and  battlements,  looked 
down  on  the  city,  and  all  four  glittered  m  the  early  light,  aiid  rose 
high  into  the  clear  blue  of  the  8ky.  Mary  was  now  within  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  and  had  to  thread  her  way' through  tlie  narrow  streetji 
of  tlie  lower  town,  and,  after  crossing  tlie  bridge  over  the  valley,  to 
Mount  3Ioriah,  would  at  last  reach  the  eastern  side  of  the  Temple, 
wliere  the  Golden  Oate,  at  the  head  of  the  long  flight  of  steps  that 
led  to  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  opened  into  the  Court  of  the 
Women. 

IShe  would.  doul)tleR8,  be  early  enough  on  her  way  to  hear  the  three 
trumpet  blasts  which  announced  the  opening  of  the  outer  gate,  long 
before  the  call  to  prayer.  Tlie  earlier  she  came,  the  less  chance  would 
there  be  of  her  mc;eling  anything  on  the  way  that  might  defile  her, 
and  prevent  her  entering  tlje  Temple.  Women  on  her  errand  com- 
monly rode  to  the  Temple  on  oxen,  that  the  bo<ly  of  so  huge  a  beast 
between  them  and  the  ground  might  prevent  any  chance  of  defile- 
ment from  passing  over  a  sepulchre  on  the  road,  and,  doubtless,  she 
road  eil herein  ass  or  an  ox,  as  was  the  custom. 

While  the  mothers  who  were  coming  that  morning  for  purification 
grjulually  gathered,  Mary  would  have  to  wait  outside  the  lofty  gate  of 
the  Court  of  the  Israelites,  known  as  that  of  Nicanor,  because  the 
head  and  hands  of  the  Syrian  general  of  that  name,  slain  in  battle  by 
.ludiirt  Maccabjeus,  had  been  hung  up  on  it  in  triumph.  She  had 
doubtless  often  heard,  among  tlie  hou.*iehold  stories  of  her  childhood, 
how  the  haughty  enemy  of  her  people  waggetl  hb?  hand,  each  day, 
towards  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  with  th(?  words,  **0h*  when  will  it  be 
in  my  power  to  lay  them  waste?"  and  how  the  hand  tliat  had  thus 
been  lifted  against  the  holy  place  in  blasphemy,  had  been  exposed  on 
the  gate  before  her  in  shame.  It  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  Temple 
gales:  greater  even  than  the  outer  gate  eatt  of  it,  known  as  the  Beau- 
tiful, from  its  being  covered  with  massy  silver  and  gold,  richly  carve<l, 
or  from  its  being  made  of  Corinthian  brass,  elaborately  cliiu«ed,  and  of 
far  higher  value  than  even  gold.  It  was  known  also  as  the  Agrippa 
Gate,  for  over  its  eastern,  or  outer  side,  glittered  a  gigantic  Komaii 
eairle,  imderneatb  which  IIerr)d  had  inserihcHl  tbc  nimie  of  his  friend 
Vipsnnius  Agri])i)a,  the  friend  and  son-in-law  of  Augustus.  A  flight 
of  lifteen  sl(  ps,  in  crescent  shaj^e,  formed  the  approach  to  it,  and 
inarked  the  heiuht  of  the  Court  of  the  Men,  above  that  of  the  W^omen. 
The  gate,  itscH.  stood  at  the  inner  end  of  a  massive  structure,  fifty 
cubits  in  dei)ih.  w  ith  portic»X'sal  the  eastern  side,  and  chamlu'i-s  above 
it,  under  which  Jo<ei)h  doublles^s  waite<l  with  Mary,  for  husbands 
could  enter  the  C  ourt  of  the  Women  with  their  wives,  thougli  no 
woman  c(.uld  ]>a>s  ir.io  the  Court  of  the  ]\Ieu.  They  must  have  shud- 
dered as  they  })a^>ed  uiidLrueuth  the  great  golden  eagle,  for  it  was  the 
hateful  synihol  of  idolatiy  and  Roman  domination,  for  destroying 
whicli,  hi  the  riots  lurfore  lloiud's  deatli,  so  many  of  the  flower  or 
Jei-u.^lem  were  t^cxjii  to  die. 
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After  a  time,  the  Nicanor  Gate  was  opened,  and  the  olTerin/^  of  all 
the  women  who  had  come  for  purification,  which  was  much  the  same 
&8  churching  is  with  us,  were  taken  from  tliem,  by  the  Levites,  into 
^e  Court  of  the  Piiests,  to  be  burned  on  llie  altar,  after  tlie  morning 
sacrifice.  Mary  might  liave  had  either  a  lamb,  or  a  pair  of  youn<j 
pigeons,  for  the  rite;  but  Joseph  wa-s  poor,  and  she  was  contented 
with  the  cheaper  offering  of  doves,  very  probably  bouglit  from  the 
Temple  officer,  who  kept  flocks  of  doves,  purchased  with  the  funds  of 
the  Temple,  and  sold  to  those  wlio  were  al)out  to  offer,  at  tlic  market 
price.  Or  she  may  have  got  them  in  the  outer  court,  wliich  had  l>een 
turned  into  a  noisy  bazaar,  by  gi'eat  numbers  of  money-changers, 
sellers  of  doves,  and  even  dealers  in  oxen,  who  sought  the  custom  of 
the  crowds  frequenting  the  Temple,  contrary'  to  the  very  idea  of  such 
a  place.  Meanwhile,  the  assembled  mothers  spent  the  interval  before 
their  offering  was  laid  on  the  ^Itar,  in  giving  thanks  to  God  for  their 
recovery.  After  a  time,  a  priest  came  with  some  of  tlie  blood,  and, 
having  sprinkled  them  with  it,  pronounced  tliem  clean,  and  thus  the 
rite  ended. 

Her  own  "purification,"  however,  was  not  the  only  object  of  this 
first  visit  to  the  Temple,  after  the  birth  of  her  Son.  In  the  patriarchal 
times,  the  firstborn  son  of  each  family  seems  t^  have  Ix'en  the  assistimt 
of  the  Family  Head  in  the  priestly  services  of  the  household.  Jewish 
tnidition  has  always  supported  this  Ivelief,  and  the  ancient  commen- 
tators appeal  to  various  piiss:iges  in  support  of  it.  A  great  change 
was,  however,  introduced  by  Moses.  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  set 
apart,  with  the  whole  tribe  of  I-«evi,  as  the  only  priests,  and  thus  the 

Eriestly  services  of  the  firstborn  were  no  longer  reciuired.  That  they 
ad  originally  been  claimed,  however,  was  still  kept  before  the  people 
by  a  law  erelong  announced  at  Sinai,  that  the  eldest  male,  of  both 
man  and  beast,  was  sacred  to  God.  Of  the  lower  creatures,  some 
were  to  be  offered  on  the  altar;  others,  redeemed  at  a  fixed  price. 
The  firstborn  son  was  to  be  presented  before  God  in  the  Temple,  and 
consecrated  to  His  service,  a  month  after  birth,  but  a  money  payment 
of  not  more  than  five  shekels,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  parent's  poverty, 
of  leas,  was  accepted  as  a  **  redemption"  of  the  rights  this  involved. 
Rabbinical  law,  m  the  time  of  Mary,  had  made  a  refinement  on  the 
original  statute  of  Moses,  no  child  being  requirtd  to  Ix*  "presented 
to  the  Lord"  who  was  in  any  way  maimed,  or  dexV'ctive,  or  had  any 
blemish,  so  as  to  Ikj  unfit  for  a  priest — a  rule  whi.ih  throws  an  inci- 
dental light  on  Mary's  child,  such  as  might  have  been  exjK'cted.  He 
must  have  been,  in  all  points,  without  physical  l)lemish. 

The  details  of  the  ceremony,  as  observed  in  the  days  of  our  Lord, 
have  not  come  down  to  us,  but  may.  doubtless,  be  illustrated  by  those 
still  in  force,  for  the  "redemption  of  the  firstborn"  is  still  observed 
by  strict  Jews  as  the  legacy  of  immemorial  tnwlition.  The  Hebrew 
father  invites  ten  friends  and  n  Rabbi,  who  must  be  a  Cohen  AVv^^-  Vs^* 
one  Jvputed  to  belong  to  the  house  of  Aaron, — to  hid  \\ou»ft,o\i  \2bA 
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thirty-first  dajr  after  the  child's  birth.  Tlie  infant  is  then  brought  in 
by  him  and  laid  on  the  tuble  before  the  l^bbi,  with  a  sum  of  money 
— which,  in  England,  if  the  father  be  ordinarily  well-to-do,  generally 
amounts  to  about  twelve  shillings.  He  then  formally  tells  the  Rabbi 
that  his  wife,  who  is  an  Israelite,  has  borne,  as  her  firstborn,  a  male 
child,  which,  therefore,  he  now  gives  to  the  Rabbi,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  God.  "Which  would  you,  then,  rather  doV"  asks  the  Rabbi, 
"give  up  your  firstborn,  who  is  the  first  child  of  his  mother,  to  Jeho- 
vah, or  reacera  him  for  five  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary, 
which  is  five  gera?"  The  father,  of  course,  answers  that  he  wishes  to 
redeem  his  child.  "  This  is  my  firstborn,"  says  he;  "  here,  take  unto 
thee  the  five  shekels  due  for  his  redemption."  As  he  hands  the 
money  to  the  Rabbi,  he  praises  God  for  the  day — "  Blessed  art  Thou, 
O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  nast  sanctified  us  with 
Thy  commandments,  and  commanded  us  to  perform  the  redemption 
of  a  son.  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe, 
who  hast  maintained  us,  and  preserved  us,  to  enjoy  this  season."  The 
Rabbi  then  takes  the  money,  and  after  passing  the  coin  round  the 
child's  head,  as  a  symlwl  oi  redemption,  lays  his  other  hand  on  its 
brow,  with  the  words — "This  [child]  is  instead  of  this  [money],  and 
this  [money]  instead  of  this  [child] :  may  this  child  be  brought  to  life, 
to  the  Law,  and  to  the  fear  of  heaven ;  and  as  he  has  been  brought  to 
be  ransomed,  so  may  he  enter  into  the  Law,  and  good  deeds.*'  He 
then  places  both  his  hands  on  the  child's  head,  and  pravs — **God 
make  thee  as  Ephraiiu  and  Mana.sseh.  The  Lord  bless  and  preserve 
thee.     The  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee 

Seiice.     Ix?ngth  of  days,  years,  and  peace,  l)e  gathered  to  thee;  and 
knl  keep  thee  from  all  evil  and  save  thy  soul. '     And  now  the  rite  is 
over. 

In  a  nation  which  has  boasted,  for  two  thousand  years,  that  it 
hands  down  it*  religious  customs,  from  generation  to  generation,  with- 
out a  shadow  of  change,  in  word  or  form,  a  practice  of  to-day  is, 
doubtless,  in  most  respects,  identical  with  its  counterpart  in  the  time 
of  Mary.  It  was.  we  may  assume,  with  some  such  prayers  and  solenm 
fomiR  that  JoM^ph  and  Marj-.  still  standing  before  the  Nicanor  Gate, 
"presentctl"  the  infant  Saviour  "to  the  Lord,"  after  Mary  had  been 
declared  **  clean"  by  tlie  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  doves. 

It  was  still  morning,  and  crowds  of  men  were  entering  the  Court 
of  the  Israelites,  by  tlie  Nicanor  Gate,  or  passing  out.  The  mothers 
and  fathers  who  had  firstborn  sons  to  redeem  were  still  l)efore 
the  gate,  Mary  and  Josej^h  among  them.  And  now  an  aged  man, 
who  could  not  come  earlier  to  liis  morning  devotions,  approaches. 
We  know  only  that  his  name  was  Simeon,  a  very  common  one,  then, 
among  the  Jews,  and  that  he  was  one  in  whom  the  the  reign  of  form 
and  rite  had  not  extinguished  tnie  spiritual  conceptions.  He  was  "a 
Just  man  and  devout,"  sjiys  St.  Luke — an  expression,  tlie  force  of 
which,  Ju  those  days,  is  seen  in  the  cxp\aii))X\ou  ol  \i<e»sV^  tbft  lame 
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character  given  to  the  great  high  priest  Simon.  "He  was  called 
'Just*  both  for  his  piety  towards  Cfod,  and  his  charity  towards  his 
countrymen."  Simeon  must  have  been  one  who,  though  he  followed 
the  Law,  did  so  from  the  love  of  it,  and  from  the  fear  of  God,  and 
was  careful  of  its  spirit,  while,  no  doubt,  exact  in  the  countless  ritual 
obscrvancea  then  thought  to  constitute  *' righteousness;"  one,  like 
Nathanael,  "an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile."  Habitually 
drawing  near  God,  the  promise  had  been  fulfilled  to  this  aged  saint 
that  God  would  draw  near  to  him:  for  "the  Holy  Ghost  was  upon 
him."  Too  old  to  care  for  longer  life,  so  far  as  earth  alone  was  con- 
cerned, his  heart  yet  beat  warmly  for  liis  down-lroddcn  nation,  and 
for  man  at  large,  sunk  in  heathen  darkness.  He  would  fain  wait 
among  the  living  till  the  appearance  of  the  "  Consolation  of  Israel" — 
the  familiar  name  by  which  his  race,  in  their  deep  yearning  for  de- 
liverance, had  come  to  speak  of  the  long-expected  I^Iessiah,  as  the  sure 
restorer  of  its  glory.  lie  had  a  premonition,  divinely  sent,  that  ho 
should  have  this  joy,  and  had  come  tliis  morning  **  by  the  spirit"  into 
the  Temple.  How  he  knew  it  we  cannot  tell,  but,  as  Mary  stood  pre- 
senting her  child,  he  recognized  in  Him  the  "Messiah  of  God."  The 
ceremony  over,  his  full  heart  cannot  restrain  itself.  Tottering  towards 
the  young  mother,  he  takes  her  babe  in  his  anns,  and  gives  thanks  to 
God'  in  words  of  touching  beauty — "  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Tliy  ser- 
vant depart  in  peace,  according  to  Thy  word :  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
Thy  Salvation,  which  Thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  peo- 
ples: a  light  to  lighten  the  heathen  and  the  glory  of  Thy  people 
Israel."  Like  a  true  Jew,  he  thinks  of  Israel  as  the  centre  of  the 
Messianic  glory,  the  light  of  which  is  to  stream,  afar,  over  the  heathen 
world  around,  attracting  them  to  it. 

Turning  to  Joseph  and  Mar}',  the  old  man  then  says  a  few  parting 
words,  with  prophetic  insight  of  the  future  both  of  the  child  and  ita 
mother.  **  Your  child,"  says  he  to  her,  "is  destined  for  the  fall  of 
many  in  Israel,  for  many  will  reject  Him;  but  also  for  the  rising  again 
of  many,  who  will  believe  on  Him  and  live.  He  is  sent  for  a  sign 
which  shall  l)e  spoken  against,  and  will  meet  with  reproach  and  con- 
tradiction, which  will  reveal  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  respecting 
Him" — a  truth  too  sadly  culminating  at  Calvary.  Mary's  own  heart 
"would  be  pierced  with  a  great  sorrow." 

At  that  instant,  we  are  told,  an  aged  woman,  Anna  by  name,  of  the 
tril)e  of  Asher,  and  therefore  a  Galilean,  approached  the  gate.  She 
was  eighty-four  years  of  age,  and  had  thus  lived  through  the  long  sad 
period  of  war,  "conquest,  and  oppression,  which  had  intensified,  in 
every  Jewish  heart,  the  yearning  for  national  delivemnce  by  the 
promised  Messiah.  She  must  have  remembered  the  fatal  war  between 
the  Asmonean  brothers,  Aristobulus  and  Hyrcanus,  which  had  brought 
all  the  misery  of  her  people  in  its  train,  and  she  had  likely  seen  the 
legions  of  Pompey,  when  they  encamped  on  the  hills  round  Jerusalem. 
The  rise  of  Heroa  was  a  recoUectlon  of  her  middle  life,  aad  i\A  da:eadi* 
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ful  Rtory  of  yfur,  mtirdrr.  aad  crime,  must  bavc  gunk  Into  h^  hurt, 
as  it  had  into  llie  Lcnrls  of  all  her  race. 

Her  ]aag  lifu  had  Ixicn  xpcnt  in  pious  acts  nod  scrrices,  for,  &fter 
Etic  had  bt^en  Hcvcn  yrare  a  wife,  ]icr  liUHliaiid  had  died,  leaving  her, 
douhlless,  still  very  youne,  siuce  Ilelirew  girls  married  et  twelve  or 
fourteen  ye:irs  of  a^.  f-be  hnd  never  married  agoia.  a  fact  men- 
tionrd  tiy  ^1.  Luke,  m  accovtluuec  with  tlie  feeling  of  the  day,  to  Iht 
honour,  but  ha<l  licen,  iu  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "a  widow  indeed," 
"tnislin;;  in  God,"  and  "eonlinuing  in  Euiiiilications  and  prayers 
niglitand  day."  She  might,  in  truth,  be  mid  !□  have  lived  in  the 
Tiimplc,  nnd  to  have  sptnt  her  lite  in  fastings  and  prayers;  having 
very  lilwly  eume  from  Gulilce  to  be  near  the  lioly  place,  and  tlius  ahic 
to  give  herself  up  to  religious  exercises,  on  the  spot,  where,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Jew,  they  were  most  sucrcd. 

Siidi  a  woman  muxt  have  been  well  knowa  in  a  place  like  Jerusa- 
lem. Catching  the  burden  of  Simeon's  words  as  she  passed,  sho  too, 
like  kim,  forlnwith  tbaoka  God  tbat  the  promise  of  the  MessitUi 
in  now,  at  last,  fulfilled.  Tliero  could  hare  bcea  few,  however,  to 
«'hom  the  dad  tidings  of  .such  a  Saviour  were  welcome,  for  though 
tbo  henrt  oi  lUe  niilioa  was  burning  with  Messianic  hopes  of  a  politi- 
cal kind,  we  are  (old  that  Anna  «'&«  alilc  to  tell  lliew  to  all  in  Jerusa- 
lem who  looked  for  n  redemption  of  u  higher  type. 

lleturning  to  l>Iti1clu-m,  Joseph  and  Mary  seem  toliave  intended 
to  settle  in  it  pi^nniineiilly,  for  even  after  their  return  from  Kgypt 
Ihcy  would  have  gonu  tu  il  a^niin,  but  for  Ihdr  fear  of  Archelaiis.  bt. 
Slatllicw  sjieuks  of  their  living  in  a  "house''  when  tlie  3lagi  came, 
very  soon  after  the  FrcM;nlation,  but  the  natural  cbanilier  iu  the  hill- 
side, which  was  3Inr}''a  llrst  slu'ller,  would  be  a:>  much  a  part  of  a 
liousc  as  any  oiluT  It  has  for  ugc-s  lieen  tlie  cusioiu  lo  spciik  of  the 
hirtlipluce  vt  Jesus  as  a  cave,  l>ut  llie  word  raise.t  very  ditlercnt  idi^ 
in  our  minds,  from  any  lh:it  could  have  Ui'n  felt,  where  Eiieh  cobl, 
dry  remsses  are,  even  Mill,  onimury  parts  of  \  illage  or  tountrj'  houses 
of  Ihu  hiinihler  kind. 

The  "  Cave  of  tlie  Nativity"  now  shown  In  Bethlehem,  is  surrounded 
by  such  arUlleinl  diHtruclioiis,  lliat  it  Is  bard  to  rcali/c  llm  (HissibUity 
VI  its  iH'ing  the  neiuat  itecne  of  the  most  slu|>cudous  event  in  all  lii»- 
tory.  A  convent,  like  a  mediievol  caslle  for  strength  and  soliditv, 
and  of  great  extent,  crowns  the  hill,  its  huge  buttresses  niitii)g  on  tbo 
slielviug  iix'lui  far  lielow.  11m  village  lie^i  on  the  eat>tern  and  western 
Kumiiiit^R'^lsof  Ihu  hill,  at  a  belglit  ubore  the  aes  only  300  feet  lower 
than  the  top  of  llehellyn,  and  tis  biuh  as  tlic  loftiest  hilMop  iu  the 

'■■ '-  •  " ''- "■  — U1U  it  in  a,  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 

'  -Ota  side  to  side  of  it  in  a 

-,- . .„ ,, partly  liy  l^eld  work,  bi;t 

juainly  by  carving  niuirles,  crucifixes,  f:iid  nmdela  of  llie  Holy  tlepul- 
chre,  Inwood,  for  sale.  Tlic  favo  ot  the  jNalivily  lies  un  the  east 
liiil,  luidcra  "tltunJiol  It.  3IaTy,"Iin>t  butU  by  tbo  Emiwroi  Con- 
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fltantine,  but  often  renewed  since.  To  this  church  there  is  joined,  on 
the  north,  the  Latin  cloister  of  the  Franciscans,  with  the  Cliurch  of 
St.  Catherine,  which  belongs  to  it,  and,  on  the  south,  the  Greek  and 
the  Armenian  cloisters. 

The  **  Church  of  the  Nativity" — venerable  at  least  for  its  great  age 
—is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  choir,  two  steps  higher  than 
the  long  nave,  includes  the  top  and  arms  of  the  cross,  and  is  divided 
from  the  nave  by  a  partition.  A  low  door,  in  the  west,  leads,  through 
the  porch,  to  the  desolate  and  cheerless  nave,  with  forty-four  pillars, 
in  seven  rows,  supporting  the  roof,  the  rough  beams  of  which  aro 
uncovered,  and  look  very  bare  and  dreary.  The  Greeks  and  Arme- 
nians have  charge  of  this  part,  the  Latins  l)eing  only  allowed  to  i)ass 
through  it  to  their  cloister.  The  former  have  altars  in  the  choir ;  that 
of  the  Greeks,  which  is  consecrated  to  **  the  three  kings,"  standing  in 
the  centre,  and  showing,  in  a  niche  under  it,  a  st^r  of  white  marble, 
marking  the  spot  where  the  star  of  the  wise  men  stood  in  the  heav<jna 
over  BethleliemI  The  Cave  of  the  Nativity  is  under  the  altar,  and  is 
reached,  from  both  sides  of  the  choir,  by  a  flight  of  broad  and  beau- 
tiful marble  steps,  respectively  fifteen  and  thirteen  in  numlx^r.  The 
cave  it,self  is  alx)ut  thirty-eight  feet  long,  eleven  broad,  and  nine  high, 
and  is  pavwl  with  black  and  red-veined  marble.  The  sides  are  partly 
lined  with  marble  slabs,  but  some  of  these,  on  the  north,  have  fallen 
oflf,  and  show  the  bare  wall,  while,  elsewhere,  ciirUiins  of  silk  or  linen 
are  hung  up — the  silk  apparently  only  at  festivals.  F^rom  the  roof 
hangs  a  row  of  silver  lamps  along  the  whole  length  of  the  cave.  The 
site  of  the  manger  itsc^lf  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  grotto,  in  a  rounded 
niche  al>out  eight  feet  high  and  four  broad,  in  wiiich  an  altar  stands. 
The  pavement  of  this  recess  is  a  few  inches  higher  than  that  of  the 
ca>i^,  and  is  formed  of  marble  slabs  on  which  there  is  a  silver  star, 
with  sparkling  rays,  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  Along  the  ed/je 
runs  an  inscription  which  no  one  can  read  without  emotion — *'IIic 
de  Virgine  Maria  Jesus  Christ  us  natus  est." 

South  from  this  spot,  in  a  corner,  is  a  small  separate  cjive,  three 
Meps  lower  than  the  larger  one,  and  in  this  stands  the  "Altar  of 
the  Manger;"  but  as  the  wooden  manger  which  was  exhibited  in 
earlier  times  was  taken  to  Rome  in  1486,  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  very  little 
interest  attaches  now,  even  on  the  groundof  antiquity,  to  the  crib  of 
coloured  marble  .shown  in  its  place.  A  painting  of  the  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds  covers  the  rock  behind.  Five  silver  lamps  swing 
before  this,  and  opposite  is  the  **  Altar  of  the  Magi,"  with  another 
painting.  It  throws  additional  distrust  over  all,  except,  perhaps,  the 
central  facts  of  the  spot,  that  a  door  from  the  larger  cave  admits  into 
a  long,  crooked,  rough  opening,  like  the  gjxllerj'  of  a  mine,  in  which 
are  various  altars,  in  recesses,  natural,  or  fonned  by  man.  You  are 
shown  the  ** Chapel  of  St.  Joseph;"  then  that  of  "The  Innocents," 
under  the  altar  of  which  a  s(jvare  latticed  opening  is  said  lo  \^ivu\  \o 
the  cave  In  which  the  bones  of  the  mxirdi'voA  InnocentR  weTC  VwtI^ 
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From  the  Cliapcl  of  the  InnocpDts  you  para  the  altar  of  Eusebhu  of 
Cremona,  who  lien  there;  and  in  a  cnve  at  the  west  end  of  the  ealleiy 
jou  arc  diovn  the  tombs  of  the  Holy  Paula  and  lier  daughter  £uato- 
chium,  with  that  of  tlieir  friend  St.  Jerome,  whose  cell — the  scene  of 
his  wonderful  Tersioa  of  llic  Bcriptures — is  pointed  out,  a  little 
beyond. 

CHAPTER  XL 

THE  HAOI. 


Jerusalem,  was  at  the  same  time  a.  Persian  parha,  and  tbo  people  at 
large  only  expressed  their  common  Jidelily  to  the  power  he  repte- 
tiented,  in  allowing,  with  a  lilXTrality  amuxlug  in  llu-ir  cam,  a  eculp- 
tiirc  of  9tisB.  the  Persian  metropolis,  to  be  cut  over  one  of  the  giites 
of  the  Temple. 

The  most  striking  chnracleristic  of  eacli  nnlinn  furthered  this 
mutual  respect.  In  Persia  tbc  highest  form  of  Aryan  n-lif^ou  had 
been  broiigbt  face  to  face  witli  the  higbest  form  of  Siicniiiic,  aud 
there  were  many  points  in  which  niuluat  symnolhy  aud  regard  wero 
inevitable.  Both  nations  baled  idolatry;  Indted.  the  Pcndiin  was 
more  zealous  in  tJiis  Uian  tlic  Jew  had  Iteen,  for  llierc  were  not 
wanting,  even  in  tlic  exile,  Jews  who  served  idols.  In  Omiuzd  and 
Abrlmaii,  the  pcrsonificalions  of  Light  and  Darkness,  or  Qood  and 
Evil,  Uie  Persian,  as  it  niiglit  seem,  had  only  developed  Ibe  Jcwlj|h 
doctrine  of  Jehovub  and  Ibe  Evil  that  Klnigglcd  to  counteract  Hla 
henelicent  ruh'.  To  llie  Persian,  as  to  Ibe  Jew,  bis  sacred  books 
were  Ibe  weapon  sgiiinxt  darkness,  and  the  guid<-  to  blcHScdncss. 
They  prcK-ribl'd  commandments  aud  supplied  revelations.  Tliey 
taught  H  life  after  <lculh.  and  future  rewimls  and  punishments;  tbey 
dindosed  the  issue  of  tlie  great  slniggte  l)eiwecn  Good  and  Evil,  and 
what  would  happen  al  tlie  end  of  tbe  world.  Times  ot  great  trial 
were  to  prove  Ihc  fiiitiiful  liefore  tbe  final  day.  Their  blood  would 
flow  like  water.  At  the  end  ot  every  millennium,  however,  Ormuzd 
would  send  n  propbcl,  witb  a  new  revelation,  and  thus  a  refoiination 
would  be  effecleil  for  the  lime.  Tlie  prophet  next  to  ap|>cur  would 
be  born  of  a  virfnn,  and,  after  destroying  the  works  uf  Abriman, 
would  estaMisb  a  huppy  kingdom  for  a  tliousand  years.  To  aid  him 
In  this,  the  most  famous  men  (if  ail  times  would  apiiear  in  life  again. 
At  tlic  end  of  tbe  millennium,  tlie  resnrretaiou,  it  was  taught,  would 
take  place,  through  fifty-seven  years.     Then  would  be^a  Ibie  bum- 


jae-op  ut  tbc  world  by  fire:    the  mouutiuns  would  sink,  and  tba 
whole  globe  become  like  a  saa  of  moU«u  iii«U,\b.    Ttuout^  thU  sU 
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men  must  pass,  to  be  purified  from  the  sins  still  cleaving  to  tbem ; 
Imt  while  the  holy  would  do  it  with  case,  the  wicked  would  suffer 
pain  such  as  the  same  torments  would  have  ^ven  them  during  life. 
After  this  purification,  even  the  formerly  wicked  woukl  be  freed 
from  evil.  Ahriman  and  hell  would  he  conquered  and  pass  away; 
there  would  remain  only  the  great  communion  of  the  blessed,  who 
live  with  Ormuzd. 

As  regards  this  life,  the  Persians  were  taught  that  no  man  can  re- 
main neutral,  but  must  take  the  side  either  of  good  or  evil.  To  fol- 
low the  former  was  not  only  right  but  natural,  since  Ormuzd  is  tlie 
Creator.  Yet  even  he  who  chooses  the  right  side  does  not  always 
receive  his  reward,  for  evil  is  powerful,  and  hinders  Ormuzd,  m 
many  ways,  from  favouring  his  servant  here.  The  bad,  by  the  help 
of  Ahriman.  may  obtain  prosperity,  and  even  secure  the  blessings 
designed  for  the  good,  but  in  the  world  to  come  this  would  be  no 
longer  possible.  As  a  man  has  lived  on  earth,  so.  they  believed, 
would  be  his  reward  or  suffering  in  the  life  beyond.  He  who  has 
been  good  and  pure,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  would  be  owned 
as  a  servant  of  Ormuzd,  and  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
spirits  in  light,  while  he  who  had  opposed  Ormuzd  here,  would  bo 
miven  down,  in  the  life  hereafter,  to  dwell  with  Ahriman  and  his 
followers,  in  thick  darkness.  The  decision  as  to  the  side  to  wliicli 
anv  one  belongs  would  be  given  according  to  his  wr)rks.  On  the 
Uurd  day  after  death,  judgment,  they  were  taught,  will  be  held,  and 
every  soul  will  have  to  pass  over  a  bridge,  where  the  ways  to  heaven 
and  hell  divide.  Beside  it  sit  the  judges  of  the  dead  and  weigh  the 
deeds  of  each  soul  in  great  scales.  If  the  good  bear  down  the  evil, 
the  soul  goes  forward,  over  the  bridge,  to  Paradise,  where  it  is 
welcomed,  and  has  its  dwelling  till  tlie  Last  Judgment.  But  when  a 
wicked  s^ml  presents  itself,  on  the  third  day  after  death,  to  try  to  pa.ss 
over  the  bridge,  it  seems  too  narrow  and  slight,  tlie  footsteps  totter, 
and  the  soul  falls  into  the  dark  abyss  beneath.  It  is  there  received 
with  laughter  and  mockery  by  fiends,  and  tortured  with  the  bitterest 
agonies  till  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

How  far  this  eariy  creetl  retained  its  hold  among  the  Persians  in 
the  days  of  the  Captivity,  is  not  known,  and  there  are  no  grounds  for 
assuming  that  the  Jews  were  indebted  to  it,  to  any  gre:vt  extent,  for 
the  development  of  their  theology.  The  unity  of  Jehovah  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  dualism  of  the  Persian  system.  The  Jewish 
conception  of  Satan,  like  that  of  the  resurrection,  has  its  roots  in  the 
Old  Testament,  in  which  the  development  of  both  may  be  tnioed. 
The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  indeed,  seems  hardly  to  have  been 
among  the  old  Persian  popular  beliefs,  though  found  in  one  place  in 
the  Avesta.  Jewisli  ideas  respecting  auscels,  good  and  bad,  no  doubt 
received  an  impulse  from  those  of  the  f^ersiaus,  but,  as  a  whole,  the 
relation  between  the  two  theologies  was  mainly  that  of  indcpendeat 
rimikri^  in  some  detailsi 
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But  wliilc  the  Jew  borrowed  very  little  from  Persian  sources,  the 
exil(?,  partly  under  Persian  rule,  the  two  hundred  years  of  Persian 
supremacy  in  Judea.  and  the  lasting  connection  between  the  Jews  of  J 
the  Ejtst  and  their  brethren  in  Palestine,  must  have  created  a  deep 
interest,  on  both  sides,  in  faiths  which  liad  so  much  in  common. 

The  extent  to  which  Parsism  had  spread  in  the  East,  in  the  days  of 
Christ,  cannot  be  known,  but  it  had  doubtless  diffused  itself,  more  or 
less,  by  the  movements  of  men  in  these  troublous  times,  over  many 
regions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  of  Judaism  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  Palestine.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Jewish  nation  had 
never  returned  from  Babylon,  but  remained,  in  distinct  communi- 
ties, spread  over  the  surface  of  that  empire.  Their  fldelitv  to  their 
faith  was  proved  by  their  having  supported  the  colony  at  Jerusalem 
till  it  no  longer  needed  their  help.  They  looked  to  the  Temple  as 
their  religious  centre,  contributed  largely  to  its  fimtls,  and  received 
their  ecclesiastical  instnictions  from  its  authorities.  The  Babvlonian 
Jew  prided  himstjlf  on  the  purity  of  his  descent.  What  the  iJebrews 
of  Judea  boasted  they  were,  compared  to  those  of  other  countries, 
the  Babylonian  Hebrew  claimed  to  be  to  the  Judean — '*Iike  pure 
flour  compared  to  dough."  From  Babylon,  the  Jew  had  spread 
through  ever^  region  of  the  East,  and  wherever  he  went  he  became  a 
zealous  missionary  of  his  faith.  Various  causes  had  led  to  the  .same 
wide  dispersion  in  the  West,  with  the  same  result.  The  number  of 
ly-oselvtcs  gained,  over  the  world,  by  this  propaganda,  was  incredi- 
iJie.  The  West  was  as  full  of  Jews  lis  the  East.  Egjpt,  and  other 
parts  of  Africa,  had  a  vast  Jewish  population.  To  use  the  words  of 
Josei)lius,  the  habita])lc  gloln?-  was  so  full  of  Jews,  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  comer  of  the  Roman  e*mpire  where  they  might  not  Iks 
found.  The  great  synagogue  at  Alexandria  was  so  large  that,  if  we 
can  believe  the  Talinnd,"  tlie  Ilazan,  or  Reader,  had  to  make  use  of  a 
handkerchief,  as  a  siinial,  when  the  cougreifaliou  were  to  repeat  th2ir 
•*Amen." 

Incidental  proofs  of  the  success  of  Jewish  proselytism  are  numer- 
ous. Cicero,  and  Horace,  Juvenal,  Tacitus,  and  Seneca  alike  give 
vent  to  the  irritation  everywiicre  felt,  at  the  numliers  of  Greeks  and 
Romans,  thus  won  over,  to  what  they  regarded  as  a  hateful  supersti- 
tion. p]xemption  from  military  service  gnmted  to  tlie  Jews,  trade 
I)rivilcg(?s  they  specially  enjoyed,  niiu-riage,  and  other  inducements, 
swelled  the  list  of  proselytes  in  every  i)art.  *'  The  Jewish  faith," 
says  Seneca,  '*  is  now  received  over  every  land :  the  conquered  have 
given  laws  to  the  concpieror."  **This  race,"  says  Dio  Cassiiis,  **  has 
Ix'cn  reix>atedly  checked  by  the  Romans,  A'et  it  has  increastKl  amaz- 
inglv,  so  that  it  has  assumed  the  greatest  boldness."  Jost^phus  tellfl 
us  that  in  Antioch  a  great  multitude  of  Greeks  were  constantly  com- 
ing forward  as  proselytes,  btill  further  east,  it  w^as  the  same,  for 
St.  Luke  records  that  proselytes  thronged  to  the  feasta  at  Jerusalem 
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from  proTinces  of  the  empire,  north  of  the  Mediterranean,  sncli  as 
Pontus,  Asia,  Phrygia.  Pamphylia,  Cappadocia,  and  from  Rome  it- 
self; from  its  southern  territories,  such  as  Eg>'pt,  Arabia,  Crete,  and 
the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene,  and  from  its  eastern  extremities, 
and  even  from  lands  beyond — Mesopotamians,  Partliians,  Medes. 
and  Elamites, — dwellers  m  the  vast  regions  reaching  from  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  north  and  south,  and  even  fur- 
ther to  the  east     The  influence  of  Judaism  extended  into  all  lands. 

Among  the  Jewish  ideas  diffused  far  and  near  by  this  universal 
agency,  none  would  find  so  easy  and  wide  a  cirtrulation  as  that 
which,  above  all  others,  filled  the  mind  and  heart  of  every  Jew  in 
that  age — the  expected  appearance  of  a  great  prince,  of  whom  they 
spoke  as  the  Messiah  or  '*  Anointed."  No  indication  of  popular  feel- 
ing can  be  more  sure  than  that  supplied  by  the  literature  of  a  period; 
and  Jewish  literature,  from  the  date  of  Daniel  to  the  age  of  Christ, 
was  more  and  moife  completely  Messianic.  The  Book  of  Enochs  the 
Jewish  Sibylline  books,  the  Psalter  of  Solomon,  the  Ascension  of 
3Iascs,  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ksdras.  the  Tar- 
gums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  and  other*writing.s  of  later  Judaism, 
strove  to  sustain  and  rouse  the  nation,  in  those  dark  days,  by  pro- 
phetic anticipations  of  Messianic  deliverance.  Burning  hope  glows 
through  them,  like  fire  through  clouds,  revealing  the  feverish  con- 
centration of  heart  and  thought  of  all  Isra-jl  on  this  one  grand  expec- 
tation. 

The  restlessness  of  Judea  was  only  another  symptom  of  this  uni- 
versal tension  of  the  popular  mind.  Patriotic  hatred  of  foreign  rule, 
and  religious  zeal  against  the  introduction  of  heathen  manners,  kept 
the  country  in  a  continual  ferment.  This  was  hcightent'd  at  every 
festival  by  assurances  of  the  liabbis,  priests,  and  fanatical  "proph- 
ets," that  Jehovah  would  not  much  longer  endure  the  intrusion  of 
the  heathen  into  His  own  Land.  This  temper  of  the  people  forced 
Hero<l  to  erect  five  times  as  many  fortres.ses  in  Judea  as  were  ixj- 
quired  in  Galilee;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  them,  the  robbers  and  bandits 
of  the  Judean  hills  never  ceased  to  make  war  against  the  existing 
government,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  Blind  sui)erstition  reigned. 
The  bigoted  masses  were  continually  deceived  by  pretended  Mes- 
siahs, who  led  them,  at  one  time,  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  see  the 
walls  of  the  now  heathen  Jeiiisalcm  fall  down  at  the  word  of  the 
prophet;  at  another,  to  the  Jordan,  to  pass  through,  dry-shod,  lilvc 
tlieir  fathers;  at  a  third,  as  if  nothing  could  warn  thein,  into  the 
wilderness,  to  wait  for  th<?  signs  of  the  Son  of  ^lan  predicted  by 
Daniel.  What  must  have  been  the  contagious  effect  of  such  a  state 
of  things  on  the  multitudes  of  Jews  and  pros(;lytes  from  every  coun- 
try, who  yearly  visited  Jerusalem?  Josephus.  perhaps  with  some 
exaggeration,  tells  us  that,  at  many  feasts,  there  were  not  leas  than 
three  millions  of  pilgrims.  How  umst  they  have  spread  over  the 
whole  earth  the  expectation  of  a  great  Jewish  king  who  was  to 
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conquer  the  world!  for  this  the  Messiah  was  to  accomplish.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Josephus,  Tacitus,  and  Suetonius  should  record  the  fmct, 
thouirh  the  Jewish  historian  in  mean  flattery,  and  the  otheiBfnNn 
the  turn  of  affairs,  applied  it  to  Vespasian. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  what  might  have  been  exx)ected,  when  St 
Matthew  tells  us  that  strangers  from  the  East  came,  soon  after  Hi« 
birth,  to  visit  the  infant  Jesus.  Any  real  or  fancied  occasion,  which 
might  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  prince,  so  univer^ly  looked  for, 
had  actually  appeared,  was  well-nigh  certain  to  call  forth  such  an 
incident. 

The  simple  notice  given  us  throws  no  further  light  on  these  earliest 
pilgrims  from  the  great  Gentile  world,  than  is  afforded  by  the  title 
Magi,  and  the  intimation  that  they  were  led  to  undertake  their  jour- 
ney to  Bethlehem  by  some  mysterious  appearances  in  the  heavens. 

The  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  had  been  established  for  im- 
memorial ages  in  the  East,  where  the  transparent  atmosphere  reveals 
the  splendours  of  the  universe,  both  by  night  and  day,  with  a  glory 
unknown  to  dulU;r  regions^  In  ages  when  science  was  yet  unknown, 
and  motion  was  everywhere  assumed  as  the  result  of  inherent  life,  it 
was  almost  inevitable  to  regard  the  sim  as  the  lord  of  day,  and  the 
moon  and  stars  as  ruling  the  night.  I<>om  this  it  was  only  a  single 
step  to  .superstition.  "Magic,"  as  Professor  Bastian  observes,  "is 
the  physics  of  the  children  of  nature."  It  is  the  first  step  towards 
induction,  and  misleads,  only  by  assuming  that  accidental,  or  inde- 
pendent, coincidence,  or  succession,  is  necessarily  cause  and  effect. 
Like  children,  men,  in  simple  ages,  jump  to  conclusions  from  iso- 
lated observations,  nor  is  the  power  of  slow  and  careful  generaliza- 
tion, from  a  wide  raugi^  of  facts,  attained,  till  very  much  later. 

The  phenomena  of  the  daily  and  nightly  heavens  thus  led  very 
enrly,  in  the  East,  to  a  belief  in  astrology';  the  patient  scientific  faculty 
iK'ingyet  wanting  which  would,  hereafter,  develop  that  illusive  science 
into  astronomy,  as,  in  a  later  age,  it  raised  alchemy  into  chemistry. 
The  stars  were  supposed,  then,  as  they  have  been  till  recent  times,  to 
exerci><!  supreme  intiuence  over  human  life  and  the  course  of  nature, 
and  from  this  belief  avast  system  of  imaginar}' results  was  elaborated. 
The  special  power  of  each  star,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  others, 
over  health  and  sickness,  j)rosiwrity  or  trouble,  life  or  death,  the 
affairs  of  nations,  and  the  phenomena  of  nature,  was  supposed  to 
have  been  dis(!Overed ;  and  this  power  was  believed  to  affect  the  future 
as  well  as  the  present.  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  lived  in  the  generation 
before  Christ,  says  of  the  astrologers  of  the  East,  "Theythink  the 
noblest  study  is  that  of  the  five  stars  called  planets,  which  they  call 
interpreters.  This  name  they  give  them,  because  other  stars  do  not 
wander  like  them,  but  have  a  fixed  course,  while  these  have  paths  of 
their  own.  and  predict  things  to  Ik?,  thus  interpreting  to  men  the  will 
of  the  gods.  For  they  say  that  they  portend  some  things  by  their 
rising,  others  by  their 'scttuig,  and  still  others  by  their  colour,  to  thost 
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irbo  study  them  diligently.  For,  at  one  time,  the^  say  they  foretell 
tiie  yiolence  of  storms;  at  another  the  excess  of  rams  or  of  heat,  the 
appearance  of  comets,  eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon,  earthquakes,  ond^ 
inoc^d,  every  change  in  the  sky,  either  fortimate  or  the  reverse,  not 
only  to  nations  and  districts,  but  to  kings  and  common  people."  The 
position  of  the  stars  at  a  child's  birth  was  held  to  determine  its  future 
fate  or  fortune,  and,  hence,  to  cast  nativities,  early  became  one  of  the 
most  important  fimctions  of  astrologers. 

This  science  was  very  early  cultivated  among  the  races  inhabiting 
the  Mesopotamian  plains.  Like  all  higher  knowledge  in  simple  times, 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  priesUv  caste,  known  as  Magi,  a  word  which 
aeema  of  Aryan  derivation.  This  order  nourished  among  the  Medes, 
Babylonians,  and  Persians,  but  it  is  chiefly  famous  in  connection  with 
Persia,  and  seems  as  if  it  had  risen  among  the  Ar^'an  races,  and  had 
only  mingled  as  a  foreign  element  in  the  Semitic  civilization  of  Baby- 
lon. 

We  first  meet  the  title  as  that  of  one  of  the  Glialdean  officials  sent 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Jerusalem — the  Kabmag,  or  head  of  the  Magi; 
and  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  we  find  the  caste  divided  into  five  classes, 
as  the  astrologers  and  dream  interpreters  of  Babvlou.  TJieir  origin, 
however,  identified  them  with  the  purer  faith  of  Persia,  much  more 
than  with  a  corrupt  idolatry,  and  hence  they  especially  fiourished 
under  the  Persian  rule.  In  later  times  the  name  lost  its  early  pres- 
tige, from  the  growth  of  lower  magical  arts,  practised  as  the  order 
degenerated,  so  that,  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  applietl,  excepting 
in  the  case  of  those  who  came  to  visit  the  infant  Saviour,  only  to  two 
"sorcerers" — Simon  Magus,  and  one  Bar-Jesus. 

Soon  after  the  presentation  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple,  a  strange 
report  spread  through  Jerusalem.  Members  of  the  old  priestly  caste 
of  Persia  had  "come  from  the  East,"  inquiring  where  they  could  find 
a  new-bom  King  of  the  Jews,  whose  star,  th?y  said,  they  had  seen  in 
the  East.  It  was  quite  in  keeping  with  Jewish  belief  to  find  indica- 
tions of  great  events  in  the  appearances  of  the  heavens,  for  their 
ancient  Scriptures  spoke  of  a  star  that  should  come  out  of  Jacob,  and 
they  had  long  referred  the  prophecy  to  their  expected  Messiah.  It 
was.  indeed,  universally  believed  that  extraordinju-y  events,  especially 
the  birth  and  death  of  great  men,  were  heralded  by  appearances  of 
stars,  and  still  more  of  comets,  or  by  conjunctions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Thus  Suetonius  tells  us  that  at  the  death  of  Caesar  "a  haii-y 
Har  abone  continuously  for  seven  days,  rising  about  the  eleventh 
hour,"  and  Josephus  relates  that  for  a  wiiole  year  before  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  a  star,  in  the  shape  of  a  sword — doubtless  a  comet — hung 
over  the  doomed  city.  A  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  Christ's 
biith.  a  false  Messiah,  in  Hadrian's  reign,  assumed  the  title  of  Bar- 
Cochba — "the  son  of  the  star" — in  allusion  to  the  star  to  come  out  of 
Jacob.  The  Jews  had  already,  long  before  Christ's  day,  dabbled  in 
utrology,  and  the  various  forms  of  magic  which  became  connected 
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with  it.  They  were  skilled  in  mysterious  corobinations  of  lette| 
numbers,  which  they  used  as  talismans  and  amulets,  to  heal  the 
to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  and  bring  frightful  curses  when  wi 
nnd  they  even  aflii-med  that  some  of  their  spells  could  draw  the 
from  heaven  or  open  the  abyss  beneath  the  eartlu  Such  pra 
dated  among  them  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  ( 
They  were  much  given  to  cast  horoscopes  from  the  numerical 
of  a'name.  Everywhere  through  the  whole  Roman  empire,  Ji 
magicians,  drcamVxpounders,  and  sorcerers,  were  found.  Joa 
ascril)cs  the  banij«lnnent  of  the  Jews  from  Rome  to  the  acts  c 
posters  of  this  kind.  Nor  did  their  superstition  stop  here, 
were  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  astrologjr  itself.  **  The  planet 
wisdom  and  riches,"  says  the  Talmud,  and  it  adds^  in  other  passa^ 
"The  life  and  portion  of  children  hang  not  on  righteousness,  b 
their  star."  **The  planet  of  the  day  has  no  virtue,  but  the  plai 
the  hour  (of  nativity)  has  much.  Those  who  are  bom  under  th 
are  beautiful  and  noble-looking,  frank  and  open;  those  bom  i 
Venus,  rich  and  amatory;  under  Mercury,  strong  in  memory 
wise;  under  the  moon,  feeble  and  inconstant;  under  Jupiter, 
imder  I^Fars,  fortunate."  "The  calculation  of  the  stars  is  the  i 
the  liabbi, "  says  the  Pirke  Aboth.  In  another  passjige,  indeed,  a  1 
tells  an  inquirer  that  "there  is  no  planet  that  rules  Israel,"  bi 
explanation  added  shows  a  pride  that  only  a  Jew  could  expi 
"The  sons  of  Israel  are  themselves  stars."  Many  Rabbis  gave  ' 
selves  to  astrology. 

Belief  in  the  iutluence  of  the  stars  over  life  and  death,  and  in  s] 
portents  at  the  birth  of  great  men,  survived,  indeed,  to  recent  t 
Chaucer  abounds  in  allui?ions  to  it.  He  attributes  the  great  rai 
the  pestilence  of  1848  and  1350  to  an  extraordinary  conjimcti 
Saturn  with  other  planets,  and  in  the  Man  of  Lawes  Tale  he  saj 

*'  In  8terr«>s  many  a  wynter  therbyforc, 
AVas  write  the  cleth  of  Ector  and  Achilles, 
Of  Pomp^,  Julius,  er  they  were  i-bore; 
The  sti-jf  of  Tlieb^s,  and  of  Eixniles, 
Of  Sampson,  Tumus,  and  of  Socrates 
The  deth,"  • 

Still  later,  Shakcspere  tells  us — 

*'  When  bepprarfi  die  there  nre  no  comets  seen; 
The  lieaveus  ihenumlvea  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princes;" 

and  Bedford  at  Henry  V.'s  funeral  is  made  to  say — 

*'  Comets,  importing  change  of  time  and  states, 
Urandish  your  cnstal  tres.ses  in  tlie  sky, 
And  with  them  .scourge  the  bad  revolting  stars 
That  have  consented  unto  Heniy's  death.'' 

The  special  phenomena  that  led  the  Magi  to  undertake  their  joi 
have  been  elsewhere  fetated.     Tina  succeiisive  conjunctions  of 
planets  in  the  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  Pisces,  which  was  believed  t 
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Jews  to  be  tliat  in  which  a  cdmnar  conjunction  happened  l>efore  the 
birth  of  Moses,  and  in  wliich  another  was  to  occur  l)efore  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah,  should  have  roused  the  attention  of  men  to  whom  the 
motions  of  the  planets  were  revelations  from  heaven,  was  only  natural. 
Doubtless  they  had  lieard  in  their  ovm  country  such  a  belief  expresse<l 
by  Jews,  and"  traced  to  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  one  of  their  own 
caste,  and  from  their  own  parts.  When,  in  addition  to  such  signifi- 
cant facts,  at  a  time  when  all  men  were  looking  for  a  great  Jewish 
prince,  a  comet  appeared  soon  after,  nothing  could  be  more  in  keep- 
mg  than  that  men,  to  whom  such  phenomena  were  the  voice  of  God, 
flthould  set  out  to  pay  homage  to  the  new-bom  King  who  was  to  rule 
the  world. 

At  the  time  when  the  Magi  arrived,  Herod,  now  an  old  man,  was 
dnking  into  the  last  stages  of  disease,  but  was  still  as  jealous  and 
afraid  of  attempts  againsthis  throne  as  ever.  Its  steps  were  wet  with 
the  blood  of  his  best-loved  wife,  his  sons,  his  benefactor,  and  of  the 
flower  of  the  nation,  murdered  to  make  it  secure.  Like  our  own 
William  the  Oongueror,  or  Henry  VIH.,  or  like  Alexander  the  Great, 
or  !Nero,  or  Tiberms,  his  character  had  grown  darker  in  his  later  years, 
and  uow\  in  hLs  old  age,  he  sat  alone  in  his  new  palace,  amidst  splen- 
dour of  architecture  greater  if  possible  than  that  of  the  Temple,  lonely, 
hated  and  hating,  his  subjects  waiting  impatiently,  in  veiled  rcMlioh, 
for  his  death.  In  his  own  court,  shortly  before,  a  plot  had  been  dis- 
covered which  had  tilled  all  Jerusalem  w^ith  commotion.  The  Phari- 
sees, to  the  number  of  6,000,  had  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  their  leaders,  whom  the  people  believed  gifted  with  the  power  of 
prophecy,  h;ui  gone  the  length  of  asserting,  that  God  had  determined 
that  Urrod  and  his  family  should  be  speedily  driven  from  the  throne, 
to  make  ^vay  for  the  Messiah.  To  secure  the  fulfilment  of  this  pre- 
diction, the  influence  of  their  firm  supporter,  the  wife  of  Pheroras,  his 
brother,  was  used,  to  carry  the  plot  inside  the  palace,  among  the  ladies 
of  the  court.  Bagoas,  the  eunuch,  as  most  easily  approached,  from 
his  connection  with  the  harem,  was  made  their  tool,  and,  with  liim,  a 
j'ciuth  named  Cams,  the  loveliest  person  of  his  day,  but  loathsomely 
immoral.  Bagoas  was  won  over  to  iKJlieve  that  he  would  be  the  father 
of  the  coming  Messiah,  but  ITerod  found  out  the  whole,  and  the  con- 
spiracy was  quenched  in  blood.  No  wonder  that,  as  St.  Matthew 
tolh  us,  **he  was  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him,"  when  the 
news  spread  of  strangers  having  come  on  such  an  errand  as  that  of 
the  Magi.  To  Herod  their  arrival  was  a  fresh  cause  of  jealous  terror; 
to  Jerusalem  a  possible  ground  of  hope. 

Herod  had  often  before  shown  the  craft  bred  by  habitual  suspicion, 
find  wqs  too  clever  to  take  any  rash  steps  now.  Summoning  the  heads 
of  the  ptlesthood  and  the  "scribes"  to  his  palace,  he  demanded  of 
ttiem  where  Oirist  sliQuld  be  bora. 

Jewish  theology  had  alwMKly  detormined,  correctly,  that  the  Messiah 
iru  to  bff  of  the  stocjc  of  Judah,  wliich  had  from  the  first  chalku^ed 
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the  headship  of  the  tril)es,  and  had  been  supreme  rincc  Ephraim's 
captivity  in  Assyria.  It  boasted  of  David,  the  ancestor  and  the  pno- 
totype  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  words  of  Jacob  that  the  **  sceptre" 
should  "not  depart  from  it,  until  Shiloh  come,"  or,  as  it  maybe  trans- 
lated, from  the  Greek  version,  "till  he  comes  to  whom  the  dominion 
belongs,"  had  lone  been  understood  to  refer  to  the  Messiah.  **  How 
fair  is  the  Kin^  Messiah,  "savs  the  Targum  on  the  passage,  "who  will 
rise  from  the  house  of  Judah!"  The  words  of  Zechariah,  "The 
Lord  of  Hosts  hath  visited  the  house  of  Judah,  and  hath  made  them 
as  his  coodly  horse  in  the  battle,"  are  also  applied  by  another  Targum 
to  the  Messiah.  "A  king  will  rise  from  the  children  of  Jesse,"  says 
the  same  Tarpim  elsewhere,  "and  the  Messiah  will  spring  from  his 
children's  children."  Hence  "the  Son  of  David"  was  a  constant 
name  for  this  expected  Prince. 

As  a  descendant  of  David,  Bethlehem,  David's  town,  was  naturally 
regarded  as  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  hence  the  passage  in  Micah, 
adduced  by  the  priests  and  scribes,  is  also  quoted  by  the  Targums. 
"An  Arab  said  to  a  Jew  at  his  plough,"  says  the  Talmud,  "  *  Your 
Messiah  is  born! '  *  What  is  his  name? '  afktd  the  Jew.  '  Menahem, 
tlie  son  of  Hezekiah.*  *  Whore  v*'as  l:e  born?  '  ai^kcd  the  Jew  again. 
•In  the  king's  castle  at  Bethlehem  Judah,'  answered  the  Arab."" 

Long  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  it  had  been  felt  that  the  time  for 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah  was  fulfilled,  and  his  non-appearance  even 
led  to  the  fanciful  idea  that  he  was  already  bom,  but  kept  himself 
hidden  in  some  unknown  part.  "  We  know  this  man  whence  he  is," 
said  the  Jews,  long  after,  of  Jesus,  "but  when  the  Christ  conieth,  no 
man  knoweth  whence  He  is!"  **Thou,  O  anointed  one  of  Israel," 
cries  the  Targum,  "  Thou  who  art  hidden  on  account  of  the  sins  of 
the  people  of  Zion,  Thine  shall  be  the  kingdom !" 

The  prophecy  of  Bahiam  had  led  to  the  same  belief  among  the  Jews, 
as  amongst  the  Eastern  Magi — that  a  great  star  would  appear  in  heaven 
when  the  Messiah  came.  "  W' hen  the  Messiah  is  to  be  revealed," 
says  the  book  Sohar,  "a  star  will  rise  in  the  east,  shining  in  ^reat 
bnghtness,  and  seven  other  stars  round  it  will  light  against  it  on  every 
side."  "  A  star  will  rise  in  the  east  which  is  the  star  of  the  Messiah, 
and  will  remain  in  the  east  fifteen  days."  The  rising  of  Ear-Cochba, 
"  Uie  son  of  the  star,"  was  a  terrible  illustration  of  this  belief. 

To  hear  of  JIagi  coming  from  the  East — the  country  of  Baltuim,  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  caste,  announcing  the  appearance  of  the  star 
of  the  Measiah,  which  they  themselves  expected,  was,  hence,  fitted 
to  rouse  the  Rabbinical  world  of  Jenisalem  to  the  highest  excitement. 
They  had  already  a  wondrous  estimate  of  the  great  soothsayer,  for 
Philo,  a  contemporary  of  Christ,  speaks  of  him  as  "famous  for  hie 
gift  of  prophecy."  "  He  was  skilled,"  says  he,  "  in  everj'  branch  of 
the  black  art.  He  had  learned  the  greatest  names  (names  of  angela 
and  of  God,  to  be  used  in  macic).  through  his  knowledge  of  tbo 
flight  of  birds,  and  did  much  that  was  wonderful  by  tlieir  meana. 
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He  predicted  rain  in  the  hottest  time  of  summer;  heat  and  drought 
in  the  midst  of  winter;  unfruitfulness  when  the  fields  were  greenest; 
plenty  in  years  of  famine,  and  the  overflowing  or  drying  up  of 
streams;  the  removal  of  pestilence;  and  a  thousand  other  thmgs,  the 
foretelling  of  which  got  him  boundless  fame,  which  spread  even  to 
this."  The  Rabbis  believed,  indeed,  that  Balaam  hinLsclf  was  a 
Rabbi,  who  taught  disciples  the  black  art,  and  that  the  Magi,  his 
successors,  knew  his  prophecy  of  the  star  of  the  Messiah,  through  the 
tradition  of  liis  schools. 

Having  learned  the  expected  birthplace  of  the  Messiah,  which  he 
would  himself  have  known,  had  he  been  a  Jew  and  not  an  Idumean, 
Herod  sent  for  the  Magi  and  made  every  inquiry,  under  the  pretext 
that  he,  also,  wished  to  do  homage  to  the  young  child.  But  very 
different  thoughts  were  in  his  heart.  A  descendant  of  David  was 
not  likely  to  be  spared  by  the  man  who  had  murdered  the  last  of  the 
Asmoneans.  The  hope  of  the  world  was  not  to  perish  thus,  how- 
ever, for  the  Magi  havmg  paid  their  visit  to  Bethlehem,  and  presented 
gifts  to  Him,  as  all  Easterns  do  when  they  come  before  princes  or 
the  great,  a  dream,  sent  from  above,  led  them  to  return  to  their  own 
couritrj'  without  revisiting  Jerusjilem. 

Balked  in  his  puqwse  so  far,  Herod  was  not  the  man  to  stop  at 
half-measures.  A  few  murders  more  were  nothing.  The  most 
thorough  precautions  must  be  taken.  A  band  of  soldiers  was  there- 
fore sent  to  Bethlehem  with  orders  to  kill  every  male  child  near  the 
supposed  age  of  the  infant  he  dreaded.  Josephus  is  silent  about  this 
slaughter,  but  tliis  needs  not  suqirise  us,  for  what  was  a  single  deed 
of  blood,  in  a  mountain  village,  among  the  crimes  of  Herod?  Nor  is 
it  alone  in  the  omissions  of  the  "historian,  for  his  whole  history  of  the 
centuries  after  the  Return  omits  far  more  than  it  tells. 

Joseph  and  Marv  had  left  Bethlehem  before  this  tragedy,  and  had 
fled  to  the  friendly  shelter  of  Egypt,  at  a  warning  divinely  given. 
IIow  long  they  remained  there  is  not  known.  All  Palestme  was 
under  Herod,  so  that  he  could  have  reached  them  iu  any  part  of  it, 
but  in  Eg}'i)t  the  fugitives  were  safe.  It  was,  moreover,  almost 
another  Judea,  for  the  favour  shown  to  their  race  by  the  Ptolemies 
had  induced  as  many  as  a  million  of  Jews  to  settle  in  the  Nile  valley, 
and  of  the  five  quarters  of  Alexandria,  with  300,000  free  citizens, 
Jews  occupied  more  than  two.  They  had  had  a  temple  of  their  own 
at  Lcontopolis,  in  the  Delta,  for  about  100  years,  though  they  pre- 
ferred to  go  up  to  that  at  Jerusalem ;  the  Greek  transhition  of  the 
Bible,  which  had  already  widely  taken  the  place  of  the  Hebrew 
original,  had  been  made  in  Egj'pt,  and  the  Egyptian  Rabbis,  by  their 
efforts  to  turn  Judaism  into  a  philosophic  system  which  should  win 
it  the  favour  of  the  cultivated  Romans  and  Greeks,  had  founded  a 
new  school  of  Jewish  theology,  which  was,  hereafter,  to  influence 
even  Christianity. 

It  has  been  usual  to  suppose  tliat  Herod  died  in  the  spring  of  Um 
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year  750 — that  is,  within  a  few  months  after  the  birth  of  Christ 
But  there  seem  to  l)e  some  reai*ons  for  believing  that  he  lived  till  758. 

Joseplius  says  that  he  died  shortly  before  the  Passover,  and  that  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  happened  not  long  l)efore.     In  the  year  750  such 
an  eclii>sc  hap{)ened  on  the  13th  of  31arch ;  but  if  he  died  at  the  end 
of  tliat  mouth,  or  in  April,  there  must  have  been  a  crowding  of 
events  int<)  tlie  short  interval,  beyond  what  seems  possible. 

It  appears,  however,  that  thcii  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the 
nififht  01  January  the  10th,  in  the  year  753,  and  it  is  urged  that  this 
suits  the  facts  much  Initter,  by  giving  three  months  lusted  of  one  for 
the  incidents  mentioned  by  Josephus,  even  if  Christ  were  bom  three 
years  later,  and  by  leaving  ample  time  for  those  related  by  Matthew 
and  Luke.  A  passage  has  been  found  in  a  Calendar  of  the  Feasts,  in 
the  Talmud  which  seems  to  support  this  later  date.  **  The  Ist  Shebet 
(or  24th  of  Januarv)  is  a  day  of  double  good  fortime  as  the  day  of 
the  death  of  Ileroi  and  of  Jaunai,  for  it  is  joy  before  God  when  the 
wicked  are  taken  from  this  world."  If  this  lie  right,  the  eclipse 
happened  on  the  10th  of  January,  Herod  s  death  on  the  24th,  and 
there  was  ample  time  Iwfore  April  for  the  burial  and  all  that  followed, 
which  must  have  required  weeks. 

If,  then,  Herod  had  yet  nearly  three  years  to  live  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  Josc^ph  and  Mary  must  have  stayed  in  Egypt  that  length  of 
lime.  Nor  would  it  be  ditficult  for  Joseph  to  find  support,  as  the 
different  classes  of  Jewish  workmen  in  Egypt  were  associated  in 
guilds,  which  maintained  those  out  of  employment,  much  jis  trades* 
unions  do,  now.  The  goldsmiths,  the  silversmitlis,  the  nail-makers 
and  necdh'-makers,  the  coppersmiths,  and  the  weavers,  are  sjHJcially 
mentioned  as  being  banded  together  in  such  associations,  which 
supported  any  stranger  of  their  respective  crafts  till  he  found  work. 
The  workers  in  wood,  in  all  probability,  had  such  a  union  as  well; 
and  Joseph,  moreover,  though  called  a  caqK^nter  in  the  Gospels,  may 
have  been  mor(^  for  the  word  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  worker  in 
wood  only,  l)»it  a  waggon  smith  and  other  occupations  as  well.  In 
its  Hebrew  sense,  it  niay  mean,  indeed,  any  kind  of  trade  which  uses 
cutting  instruments,  and  is  used  indifferently  of  workers  in  metal, 
wood,  or  stone. 

Egypt,  though  thus  filled  with  a  Jewish  population,  was.  however, 
no  land  for  Joseph  and  Mary,  nor,  above  all,  for  the  infant  Jesus. 
Neither  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  cities,  nor  the 
Egj'ptian  peasantry,  were  verv  friendly  to  the  strangers  who,  in 
hundreds  of  thousands,  intruded  into  the  Nile  valley.  The  old 
hatred  Ixitween  the  land  of  Mizraim  and  the  sons  of  fsrael  seemed 
still,  in  some  meiisure,  to  survive  on  both  sides.  The  Jews  hated  the 
Egyptiim  priesthood,  with  its  worthless  secrets  and  its  ridiculous 
symbols,  and  prided  themselves,  as  the  prophets  had  done  of  old,  on 
their  purer  faith.  Thc\'  saw,  in  Egypt,  the  incarnation  of  the  most 
corrupt  heathenism,    The  command,  "Thou  shalt  make  no  likeness 
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ormTen  imi^Re,**  was  nowhere  mocked  to  such  an  extent  as  on  the 
bauLS  of  the  "Nile.  Even  Philo  makes  the  remark  that  the  Egyptian 
lehgion  is  the  most  grovelling  of  all  forms  of  idolatry,  since  it  did 
not  look  to  the  heavens  for  objects  of  worship,  but  to  the  earth,  and 
the  slime  of  the  Nile,  with  its  creatures.  Josephus  derides  the  system 
which  worshipped  crocodiles  and  apes,  vipers  and  cats;  and  even  the 
Boman  Juvenal  scoffed  at  a  race  who  grew  their  divinities  in  their 
Idtchcn  garden.  The  Apostle  Paul  evidently  had  Egyptian  heathen- 
inn  in  his  mind  when  he  speaks  of  idolatry  as  running  to  the  foul 
license  of  changing  the  image  of  the  invisible  God  into  the  likeness 
of  men,  of  birds,  of  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Jews  suffered  from  the  traditional  hatred  of  their 
race  by  the  Egyptians,  in  the  repetition  of  scandals  and  shameful 
calumnies  against  them,  which  had  survived  since  the  Exodus.  It 
was  said  that  the  children  of  Israel,  whom  Moses  led  out  of  Egypt, 
were  lepers,  whom  Pharaoh  had  banished  from  the  country;  "and 
Greeks  and  natives,  catching  at  the  bitter  slander,  strove  which 
should  turn  it,  and  others  etjually  contemptuous,  with  most  effect, 
against  their  Jewish  fellow-citizens,  whom  all  ecjually  disliked.  The 
very  fact  that  the  liomans  liad  granted  special  favours  to  the  Jews, 
and  that  they  were  rivals  in  trade,  was,  indeed,  itself  sufficient  to 
account  for  such  an  attitude  of  acrid  raillery  and  dei)reoiation. 
Things  had  at  last  come  to  open  rupture,  and  the  Jewish  community 
of  Alexandria  looked  forward  only  to  ultimate  expulsion  and  niin. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Joseph  and  Mary  sought  to  retiu-u  as 
soon  as  possible  to  their  own  country. 

The  Apocryphal  Gospels  are  full  of  extraordinary  miracles  wrought 
by  the  infant  Je-sus  while  in  Egypt,  and  of  legends  respecting  him 
and  Mary,  but  none  of  them  are  worth  reproducing.  Memphis  is 
commonly  given  as  the  place  where  Joseph  settled,  and  his  stay  is 
variously'stated  as  having  lasted  three  years,  two,  or  only  one. 

The  star  and  the  Magi  have  naturally  given  rise  to  inany  legends. 
The  country,  the  number,  and  the  names  of  the  illustrious  visitors 
are  as  entirely  passed  over  by  the  Apocrypha  as  by  the  Gos[)els,  but 
later  tradition  abundantly  atones  for  the  omission.  They  were  said 
to  be  the  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba,  in  Arabia,  come  to  offer  gifts  to 
Ilis  light  and  to  the  brightness  of  His  rising,  but  Persia,  Ohaldea, 
Ethiopia,  and  India,  have  each  had  their  advocates.  It  is  equally 
undetermined  in  the  legends,  whether  they  were  Jews  or  heathen, 
though  most  of  the  fathers  favour  the  idea  that  they  were  the  latter, 
and  the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  represents  them  as  worshipping 
fire,  and  as  referring  to  a  prophecy  of  Zoroaster  respecting  the 
Messiah.  Their  three  gifts  led  to  the  fancy  that  they  themselves 
were  only  three  in  number,  which  was  supposed  to  correspond  to 
the  three  divisions  of  the  earth  as  then  known,  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  spoken  of  as  twelve,  to 
eonespond  with  the  Apostles,  an$l  their  names  given,  with  the 
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pporinl  gift  which  each  presented.  Their  kingdoms  also  are  men- 
tioned, and  their  ver\'  aces,  which  are  made  to  represent  youth,  man- 
hood, and  gn\v  hairs!  jBede,  indeed,  is  able  to  tell  lis  tliat  Melchior 
was  an  old  man,  with  long  white  hair,  and  a  sweeping  beard,  and 
that  he  gave  tlie  gold  as  to  a  king;  that  Caspar  was  a  beardless  youth, 
with  a  ruddy  face,  and  that  he  presented  the  frankincense,  as  a  gift 
wortliy  tlic  Grod ;  while  Baltliasar  was  a  swarthy  strong-bearded  man, 
and  gave  the  myrrh  for  the  burial.  In  the  cathedral  at  Cologne, 
visitors  may  vet  see  tlic  supposed  skulls  of  the  three,  set  in  Jewels, 
and  exhibitVcl  in  a  gn*at  gilded  shrine.  Tliey  are  said  to  have  been 
discovered  hy  Bishop  Ueinald  of  Cologne  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Imagination  has  been  equally  busy  with  the  star.  Tlie  Arabic 
Gospel  of  tlie  Infancy  says  it  was  an  angel  in  the  form  of  a  star,  and 
several  of  tlie  Fathers  were  of  the  same  opinion.  Orieen  believed  it 
to  have  l>een  a  comet.  One  tradition  is  beautiful.  In  the  farthest 
East,  it  says,  lived  a  people  who  had  a  l)ook  which  bore  the  name  of 
Seth,  and  ill  tliis  was  written  the  appearance  of  the  star  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  offering  of  gifts  to  Ilim.  Tliis  book  was  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  generation  after  generation.  Twelve  men 
were  chosen  who  .**h()iil(l  watch  for  the  star,  and  when  one  died, 
another  was  chosen  in  his  place.  These  men.  in  the  sjx'ech  of  the 
land,  were  called  Ma 2:1.  Tliev  went,  each  year,  after  tlie  wheat-har- 
vest, to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  N\hich  was  called  the  Mountain  of 
Victor}'.  It  had  a  cave  in  it.  and  was  pleasant  by  its  springs  and 
trees.  At  last  the  star  appeared,  and  in  it  the  fomii  of  a  little  child, 
and  over  him  the  sign  of  the  cross;  and  the  star  itself  spoke  to  them, 
and  told  them  to  go  to  Judea.  For  two  years,  which  was  the  time  of 
their  journey,  the  star  moved  lx?fore  them,  and  they  wanted  neither 
food  nor  drink.  Gregory  of  Tours  adds  that  the  star  sank,  at  last, 
into  a  spring  at  Betlileliem,  where  he  himself  had  seen  it,  and  where 
it  still  may  be  seen,  but  only  by  pure  maidens. 

The  Gospel  of  3Iatthew,  which  was  written  for  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians of  Palestine,  has  for  its  primary  aim  the  proof  that  Jesus  was 
the  promised  Messiah,  and  as  nothing  would  weigh  so  much  in  the 
minds  of  men  trained  in  Jewish  idea<  as  evidences  from  their  own 
Scriptures,  it  abounds  with  quotations  from  them  to  show  how 
propliecy  was  fulfilled  in  our  Saviour.  There  are  five  such  quotations 
in  the  fli^t  two  chapters,  some  of  which  would  not  perhaps  have  struck 
us,  of  themselves,  as  primarily  bearing  on  the  Messiah.  In  Christ*^ 
day,  a  system  of  allegorizing  was  in  vogue  with  the  Rabbis  of  thd 
various  Jewish  schools,  as  it  afterwards  came  to  Ik?  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  this,  though  familiar  to  those  for  whom  the  Gospel  waf 
first  written,  is  not  so  much  so  to  us.  How  far.  in  some  cases,  it  i§ 
intended  to  l)e  understood  that  the  passages  quoted,  originally  re- 
ferred to  the  events  to  which  they  are  applied,  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  controversy,  for  tlie  sacred  writers  themselves  evidently  mtentf 
(hem  lo  be  understood,  in  some  instances,  as  a  diyiae  ftilflfineni  oi 
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prophecj,  but,  in  others,  only  as  an  illustmtion  and  parallel.  Per- 
lums  the  role  laid  down  by  Tlioluck  is  as  nearly  right  as  any. 
"Where  parallels  are  adduced  in  the  New  Testament/'  says  he, 
"  from  the  Old,  whether  it  be  in  words  of  the  prophets,  or  in  institu- 
tions or  events,  it  is  to  be  taken  for  grantea,  in  general,  that  the 
intention  was  we  should  regard  them  as  divinely  designed.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  other  cases,  as  for  example,  Matthew  ii.  17, 
where  the  phrase  '  that  it  might  be  fulfilled '  is  not  used,  but  only 
'  then.'  In  these  the  sacred  writer  is  to  be  regarded  as  following  the 
custom  of  his  day,  by  expressing  his  own  thoughts  in  the  worus  of 
Scripture." 


CHAPTER  XIL 

KAZABEIH,  AND  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  JESUS. 

The  exceeding  difficulty  of  telling  the  story  of  a  life  like  that  of 
Jesus  Christ,  a  man  and  yet  divine,  one  having  all  power  given  llim 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  yet  like  other  men  in  all  respects  except 
ain,  is  at  once  evident,  on  the  least  reflection.  Indeed,  it  is  not  so 
much  difficult  as  impossible,  to  tell  it  ns  such  conditions  demand,  for 
human  intellect  can  onl^  comprehend  the  created,  not  the  Creator. 
The  Eternal  still  dwells  m  thick  darkness;  no  eye  hath  seen  or  can 
aee  Him:  His  very  attributes  utterly  transcend  our  comprehension. 
In  Jesus  Christ,  as  at  once  Ood  and  Man,  we  have  opposite  concep- 
tions which  we  may  humbly  receive,  but  can  neither  harmonize, 
explain,  nor  adequately  express.  Man,  as  such,  is  not  almighty,  but 
frail  as  a  flower;  not  omniscient,  but,  even  at  his  highest  wisdom,  a 
qhild  on  the  shore  of  the  Infinite;  not  omnipresent,  but  fixed  at  any 
given  moment  to  one  minute  spot.  We  cannot  conceive  what  is  im- 
plied in  a  nature  of  which  almighty  power,  omniscience,  and  onmi- 
presence  are  attributes;  far  less  present  them,  adequately,  in  words, 
as  united  with  human  weakness  and  local  limitation.  The  Man 
Christ  Jesus  may  be  realized.  His  acts  and  words  may  be  related; 
His  divine  powers  may  be  illustrated  b^  their  recorded  exhibitions, 
and  there  may  be  the  most  sincere  admission  of  His  highest  claims; 
but  the  narrative  must  still  inevitably,  as  a  whole,  be  that  of  the 
human  side  of  His  nature  only. 

It  seems  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  this  at  the  point  which 
we  liave  reached,  to  prevent  mi^onceptions.  We  yield  to  none  in 
reverence  to  Jesus  Christ  as  "God  manifest  in  the  llejsh;"  but  the 
mystery  of  a  nature  which  could  be  thus  described  must  ever  remain 
beyond  the  power  of  adequate  presentation  in  any  narrative  of  His 
earthier  Ufe. 

Having  heard  of  Herod's  death,  Joseph  determined  to  return  to 
Palestine,  with  the  intention  of  settling  permanently  at  Bethlehem. 
On  reachixi^  Judea,  however,  and  finaing  Archelaua  had  \)ft«a  ^^ 
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pointed  cthnarch,   the  dread  of  one  who,  of  all  the  famfly,    

Dclieved  to  be  the  most  like  the  hated  t)nrant,  his  father  Herod. — the 
tumults  and  ma.<isncre$  in  Jerusalem  at  his  accession,  and  the  chronic 
disturbance  of  the  country,  induced  him  to  choose  his  former  place 
of  residence,  in  Galilee,  instead. 

In  Nazareth,  he  was  still  imder  the  rule  of  another  of  Herod's 
sons,  Herod  Antipas — a  man  of  no  higher  principle  than  his  brother, 
as  his  shameless  life  abundantly  proved,  but  less  likely  to  be  goaded 
into  violent  acts  towards  his  people,  from  receiving  less  irritation  at 
their  hands,  than  Archelaus  had  to  bear,  at  those  of  the  fiercely  or- 
thodox population  of  Judea.  With  the  exception  of  the  dead  Anti- 
pater,  moreover,  Archelaus  was  the  most  tyrannical  and  self-willed  of 
the  sons  of  Herod,  and  he  was  not  at  all  unlikely  to  follow  up  the 
suspicious  cruelty  of  his  father,  which  had  led  to  the  Bethlehem  mas- 
sacre, should  any  hint  betray  the  return  of  tlie  supposed  rival  to  his 
dominions.  Herod  Antipas,  on  the  other  hand,  was  far  less  likely  to 
trouble  himself  about  any  claimant  of  the  throne  of  Judea,  a  prov- 
ince unconnected  with  his  government.  Thus,  Nazareth  beoime, 
once  more,  a  year  or  two  before  the  commencement  <  f  our  present 
era,  the  habitation  of  the  infant  Jesus.  Here  He  was  to  spend  all 
His  future  life,  except  part  of  its  last  few  years. 

Nazareth  lies  among  the  hills,  which  extend  for  about  six  miles  be- 
tween the  plains  of  £1  Battauf  on  the  north,  and  Esdraelon  on  the 
south.  It  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  latter,  and  overlooks  one  of  the 
numerous  little  folds  or  bays  of  the  great  plain,  which  are  seen 
wherever  the  hills  open.  The  village  lies  on  the  northern  side  of  this 
green  bay,  and  is  reached  by  a  narrow,  steep,  and  rough,  mountain 
path,  over  which  the  villagers  have  to  bring  their  harvests  labor- 
iously from  the  plain  beneath,  on  camels,  mules,  and  donkeys.  If  the 
traveller  ride  uj)  this  path  in  March,  when  Palestine  is  at  its  Ijest,  he 
will  l)e  charmed  by  the  bright  green  of  the  plains  and  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers,  everywhere  lighting  up  the  otherwise  barren  hills,  which, 
at  best,  yield  scanty  pasture  for  sheep  and  goats.  The  red  anemone 
and  the  pink  phlox  are  the  commonest;  roclc  roses,  w^hite  and  yellow, 
are  plentiful,  with  a  few  pink  ones,  the  cytisus  here  and  there  cov- 
ers the  ground  with  golden  flowers,  and  the  pink  convolvulus, 
marigold,  wild  genmium,  and  red  tulip,  are  varied  by  several  kinds 
of  orchis — the  asphodel,  the  wild  garlic,  mignonette,  salvia,  pimper- 
nel, and  white  or  pink  cyclamen.  As  the  path  ascends,  the  little  fer- 
tile valley  beneath,  running  east  and  west,  gradually  opens  to  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  covered  with  flelds  and  gardens, 
divided  by  cactus  hedges,  and  running  into  the  hills  for  about  a 
mile.  Near  the  village,  beside  the  pathway,  about  an  hour  from  Es- 
druelon,  is  a  spring,  from  which  the  water  pours  from  several  taps 
in  a  slab  of  masonry,  falling  into  a  trough  below,  for  camels,  horses, 
asses,  and  cattle. 

The  distant  view  of  the  village  itseli,  in  «pTvn^,  \&  beautiful.    Its 
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streets  rise,  in  terraces,  on  the  bill-slopes,  townrds  the  north-west. 
The  hills,  here  and  there  broken  into  perpendicular  faces,  rise  abovo 
it.  In  an  amphitheatre  round,  to  a  height  of  about  five  hundred  feet, 
and  shut  it  in  from  the  bleak  winds  of  winter.  The  flat-roofed  houses, 
built  of  the  yellowish- white  limestone  of  the  neighbourhood,  shino 
in  the  sun  with  a  dazzling  brightness,  from  among  gardens,  and  fig- 
trees,  olives,  cypresses,  and  the  white  and  scarlet  blossoms  of  tho 
orange  and  pomegranate.  A  mosque,  with  its  graceful  minaret,  a 
large  convent,  from  whose  gardens  rise  tall  cyprcascs,  and  a  modest 
church,  are  the  principal  buildings.  The  streets  are  narrow,  poor, 
and  dirty,  and  the  shops  are  mere  recesses  on  eacli  side  of  them,  but 
the  narrowness  shuts  out  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  miniature  shops 
are  large  enough  for  the  local  trade.  Numbers  of  dogs  which  belong 
to  the  place,  and  have  no  owner,  lie  about,  as  in  all  Eastern  towns. 
Small  gardens,  rich  in  green  clumps  of  olive-trees  and  stately  palms. 
break  the  monotonous  yellow  of  the  rocks  and  house?^,  while  doves 
coo,  and  birds  of  many  kinds  twitter,  in  the  branches,  or  fiit  across 
the  open.  The  bright  colours  of  the  roller,  the  hoopoe,  the  sunblrd, 
or  the  bulbul,  catch  the  eye  as  one  or  other  darts  swiftly  pjust,  and 
many  birds  familiar  in  England  are  seen  or  heard,  if  the  traveller's 
slay  l)e  lengthened,  for  of  the  322  birds  found  in  Palestine,  172  are 
also  British.  Tlie  song  of  the  lark  llfX)ds  a  tlioiLsand  ac^(^s  of  sky 
with  melody;  the  restless  titmouse,  the  willow -wren,  the  blackcap, 
the  hetlge-sparrow,  the  whitethroat,  or  the  nightingale,  flit  or  war- 
ble, on  the  hili-si:i.\  or  in  the  cactus  hedges,  while  the  rich  notes  of 
the  song-thnish  or  blackbird  rise  from  the  green  clumps  in  the  valley 
beneath.  The  wagtail  runs  over  the  pebble.^  of  the  brook  as  here  at 
home;  the  coninion  sparrow  haunts  the  stn.'et:^  and  house-tops; 
swallows  and  swifts  skim  the  hill-sides  and  the  grassy  meadows; 
and.  in  winter,  the  robin  redbreast  abounds.  Gn^at  butterflies  flit 
over  the  hill-sides,  amongst  the  flowers,  while  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  dot  the  slopes  and  the  little  plain  below.  Through  this  a 
brc»ok  rippltis,  the  only  one  in  the  valley,  and  thither  the  women 
and  miideus  go  to  fetch  water  in  tall  jars,  for  househoM  use.  It 
is" the  one  spring  of  the  town,  and,  lience,  must  have  iK-cn  that 
which  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  Christ's  day  frecjuented.  It 
rise-  under  the  chr>ir  of  the  pres<*nt  Greek  church,  and  is  led  down 
the  hill-side  in  a  covered  channel.  An  oix*n  space  near  the  churcli 
is  the  threshing-floor  of  the  village,  where,  after  harvest,  the  yoked 
oxen  draw  the  thrc?shiug-sledg(.'s  slowly,  round  and  round,  over  the 
grain,  in  the  opt-n  air.  No  wonder  that  in  spring  Naziucth  should 
have  l)een  thought  a  paradise,  or  that  it  should  be  spoken  of  as 
perhaps  the  only  spot  In  Palestine  whei'e  the  mind  feels  relief  from 
the  unequalled  desolation  that  reigns  nearly  everywhere  else. 

Later  m  the  year,  the  hills  around  lose  the  charm  of  their  spring 
flowers.  They  are  then  grey  and  barren,  divided  by  dry  gullies, 
with  no  colour  to  relieve  their  tame  and  commonplace  outViuca,  X^ 
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mme  on  ctcit  Ride.  But  even  tben,  the  rinh  bues  at  mnget,  with  Iti 
tints  K'flcctctl  from  the  rockn,  the  long-drawn  shado^cs  of  litemoon, 
and  Ihe  contrasts  of  H?lit  and  dark  on  a  cloudy  daj,  give  frequeDt 
chamis  to  a  landscape  in  itself  unaltraciiTe. 

Nazareth  lies  nearly  twelve  hundred  feet  bIkivc  the  sea,  and  soma 
of  Ihe  IuIIh  ivhich  cUiRler  round,  and  sliiit  it  in,  rise,  as  has  been 
eaid,  about  five  liuodrcd  feet  higher.  It  is  a  mountain  village,  only 
to  be  reached  from  the  plain  by  a  tedious  elimb. 

The  Nazarelh  hills  are  of  diCferent  kinds  of  white  limestane.  A. 
tliick  bed  of  this  rock — eonluinins  flints,  and  merging,  above.  Into 
the  marl  which  is  still  found  at  Xabtus,  and  into  a  more  thinly  bedded 
Mft  limestone  1)eneath — originally  covered  the  whole  country,  fnia 
Samaria  to  Nazareth.  Tliis  stone,  tbough  hard  when  exposed  to  the 
sir.  Ls  so  soft,  where  fre.ih.  that  it  can  be  cut  tike  chalk.  Beneath  it 
lien  hard  dolomllic  limestone.  The  hilts  are  the  remains  of  these 
different  rocks,  afier  denudation  through  a  long  geological  period, 
their  strata  being  more  or  li'.'<4  disturbed  bv  volcanic  upheaval  and 
contortion.  Throe  centres  of  cnijilive  otitlmrsls  are  risible  in  llie 
neighlx)urliood  of  Esdraelon — otie  in  Ihe  range  of  Oilli(>fl,  on  the 
Gouth-eiist:  another  at  Litlle  llemion,  lM.'(ween  Gil)>oa  and  Tabor; 
and  Ihe  third  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Ciinnel  range,  at  Jcbel 
Ixkiuider — no  fewer  than  tweuty-iiine  outbursts  of  basalt,  on  the  east, 
west,  and  north  of  the  plain,  liiaHiing  their  former  aclivity.  The 
limestone  Ih'<Is  are  everywhere  more  or  less  lilted  np  b_v  this  volcanic 
energy.  Tlie  rich  dark  i>oil  of  EiKli'aclon  luis  been  formed  from  the 
wearing  down  of  the  liasalt  which  now  fumis  part  of  some  of  the 
neiglilmuring  hills,  and  from  stmta  of  vuleanic  mnd  <lerived  from  it. 
The  smaller  plains  of  I^ilcstinc  are  of  a  more  clayey  soil,  the  hills 
round  them  being  of  limestone  or  bii.'itilt,  pn'si-ntlng.  at  limes,  sudden 
imil  pTe(rii>ilous  elilfs,  and  the  original  soft,  chalky  limeulone  remain- 
IngKtill  on  their  tops. 

Tlie  friN!  air  of  tlieir  mounlain  home  seems  to  have  bad  its  effect  on 
tlie  people  of  Nauiri'ih.  lis  Iniglit-eyed,  happy  eliildrcn  and  comely 
women  strike  Ihe  iraveller,  and  (iven  their  dress  dilTers  from  that  of 
other  purls.  1'hrough  I^llestinc  generally,  the  frequent  and  exces- 
sive ehangea  uf  climate  cximmo  tlie  (woKHnls.  or  fcllahin.  to  rheuma- 
tism, couglis,  and  briincbiiis;  and.  as  a  pmtei'iion,  ihe  men  in  many 
parts  wear  a  sheepskin  coat,  on  warm  days  us  well  as  cold.  The 
women,  however,  inuke  no  change  in  their  dress,  wliich  usually  con- 
sists of  nothing  but  a  long  blue  gimuent  tied  in  round  the  waist,  a 
iHiiinel  of  red  cloib,  d<i^<inited  wiib  an  edging  or  n>ll  of  silver  coins, 
bordering  the  forelu-ad  and  extending  to  the  ears,  reminding  one  of 
iLe  crescent-si lajwd  female  head-dress  worn  liy  some  of  ibe  Eg>'plian 
pricHtessea.  Over  this,  a  veil  or  shawl  of  coarse  while  cotton  is 
thrown,  wbieli  hangx  <lowu  to  the  waist.  Nerving  to  cover  the  nmuth, 
while  the  bosom  is  left  exposed,  for  Eastern  and  Western  lde<u  at 
dworum  J/ifer  in  some  thinss. 
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The  pecfple  of  the  plain  cf  Esdraelon  are  diiTerent.  Their  dark 
akiiiB,  bri^t  eyes,  white  teeth,  and  wonderful  taste  in  the  combina- 
tion of  the  br^litest  colours,  draw  the  attention.  Nothing  more  pic- 
turesque could  be  desired  than  the  women,  in  their  red  veils  and  long 
pointed  rieeves,  canrsring  water;  the  dark  camel-drivers,  in  black 
head-dreases,  and  striped  brown  and  white  abbas,  riding  on  diminu- 
tive donkeys,  before  the  train  of  clumsy,  swinging,  dull-coloured 
camels;  Uie  rich  sheikh,  in  a  purple  jacket,  scarlet  boots,  thin  white 
cloak,  and  yellow  head-dress;  his  grey  mare,  with  a  scarlet  saddle, 
with  long  brown  tassels  at  its  peaks;  alternating  with  the  herds  of 
black  goats  and  diminutive  red  oxen. 

The  various  costumes  which  seem  peculiar  to  Nazareth  arc  not  less 
striking.  The  short  abba  or  cloak  of  the  men,  and  their  gorgeous 
kefeyehs»  or  kerchiefs,  folded  triangularly,  and  thrown  over  the  head, 
80  as  to  fall  over  the  neck  and  shoulders;  the  white  veil,  the  silk 
dresses,  the  broad  scarves,  and  many-coloured  trousers,  red,  green, 
blue,  and  yellow,  of  the  women,  give  a  crowd  a  peculiarly  picturesque 
appearance,  and  differ  materially  from  the  sordid  dresses  ol  the  poorer 
Bouthem  villages.  In  a  country  where  nothing  changes,  through  age 
after  age.  the  dress  of  to-day  is  very  likely,  in  most  respectjs,  the  same 
as  it  was  two  thousand  jrears  ago,  though  the  pnivailiug  (jolour  of  the 
Hebrew  dress,  at  least  m  the  better  classes,  was  the  natural  white  of 
the  materials  employed,  which  the  fuller  made  even  whiter. 

One  characteristic  of  the  hills  round  Nazareth  existing  already  in 
C1irist*8  day,  and,  indeed,  much  earlier,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
denseness  of  the  population  of  Palestine  in  former  times,  and  of  its 
restless  industry  and  energy.  Many  of  them  arc  honey coml>ed  with 
countless  excavations  of  various  kinds.  Cemeteries  of  over  two 
hundred  tombs,  cut  in  the  soft  rock,  some  of  them  large  tunnelled 
Taults,  with  separate  hollows  for  twelve  bodies;  large  numbers  of 
cisterns,  grape  and  olive  presses,  store  or  dwelling  caves,  wells  and 
quarries,  are  everywhere  abundant,  as,  indeed,  tliey  are  over  the 
whole  country,  but  especially  in  the  Shephehih  or  I^hilistiue  plain. 
The  cisterns  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep,  shaped  like  a  church. 
bell  or  inverted  funnel,  al)out  two  and  a  half  feet  across  ut  the  mouth, 
ami  fifteen  to  twenty-flve  at  the  bottom,  the  whole  cut  out  of  the  solid 
limestone,  showing  that  Palestine  must  always  have  been,  for  a  good 
pert  of  the  year,  a  waterless  country,  needing  to  store  up  the  rains  of 
autumn  and.  spring.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  tind  grouiKs  of  from  threo 
to  ten,  or  even  more,  of  these  tine  ex(;avations  together.  What  must 
have  been  the  density  of  the  population,  wlmt  its  civilization  and  in- 
dustry, to  leave  such  remains  in  such  numlKTs? 

The  Nazareth  hills  are.  for  the  most  part,  neglected  now,  but  were 
utilized  in  Christ's  day  as  the  hillsides  along  the  Khiue  or  the  limo- 
fllopes  of  Malta  are  at  present,  by  terrace  cultivation.  Traces  of  thcs-j 
ancient  terraces  may  still  be  seen.  All  the  loose  stones  v>'ctu  |2;u.l\iQi^\i 
end  built  into  rough  walls  along  the  aides  of  the  liillii,  like  bo  ixu^Si^ 
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Rtcpx.  lui  &t  Bethlpbcm  atill.  Tlie  tnpa  of  the  strips  thus  gained,  alto 
hi-iag  levelled,  produced  tn^tpt^  und  nil  kinds  of  tniit  in  Kreal  abnnd- 
nnce.  Tlip  nupponinp  whIIh,  hnving  been  long  noEiecledT  have  rallen 
down,  nnd  well-nigh  disiippoarcd :  llic  carlb  once  Iiehind  tliein  baa 
iKvn  VRiOied  nwny  lij'  the  henry  nilns,  and  Ilie  slopes,  rxrcpt  in 
spring,  *lu'n  the floweiware  in  tln^rgloT?'.  show  liitle hut barTcn  rock. 
The  view  from  Nnxareih  itself  in  limited,  ax  migjit  be  expected 
from  itH  nestling  In  an  Qinphilhcnire  of  hills  that  idiut  in  the  little 
Tallcj-,  except  to  tlie  wt-jit.  wliere  it  opens  on  Esdraelon.  From  the 
toped  Ilie  hill  III  tlii-bnckof  the  villnse.  to  the  north,  however,  it  is  very 
diuereul.  tiulili«  lies  siireud  out  like  n  niiip  al  one's  feel.  The  eye 
wandi'ni  over  the  i>luln  of  Esthwlon  in  its  broad  western  sweep. 
Three  hours  lo  Ihe  eiisi.  it  resiu  on  the  round  outline  of  Tabor,  with 
its  woods  of  oubs  ami  pidlneliioa,  and,  Iwyond  it,  <ai  the  swelling  maM 
«f  Jebelel  I>aby,  or  liillu  llertnou.  which  closes  in  the  plain,  at  Hbout 
the  some  beigiit  as  Taimr.  Hanging  south  wards,  Ibe  mountains  of 
Gillxm,  four  or  Ave  Iiundred  feet  lower,  )=liul  hi  Ihe  lOHlands;  while 
fnr  beyond  them,  aerosx  tlie  hidden  eourse  of  tlte  Jordan,  ris>e  the 
moulilains  of  Gikwl,  Looking  to  tlie  south,  across  Esdraelon,  the 
liillanf  SainniinnivsucD,  tbnin^h  the  oiN-nlngs  of  tlic  wooded  helghlit 
cf  tlie  Camu-l  rouge,  reaching  iirirthwiird  to  join  it.  Turning  slowly 
towards  Die  west,  tlie  wliole  length  of  Ihe  ('nnnel  bills,  running  thirty 
miles  nurlli-wesl  to  the  v<wil,  Hvni,  in  ihu  pure  air  of  these  parts,  as 
if  close  nt  hand,  Alxiut  twenty  mile.'<  olf,  nlmoxt  tUrectly  weet,  rises 
the  liendiiuid  of  C'amM-1 :  its  top  crowned  wllIi  woods  of  oaks  nnd  tig- 
trecK,  lis  slopen  varied  with  nreliards,  luurels,  and  olives,  and  its  sear 
wnnl  face  linking  nlirupily  into  llic  JEediterrunean  wuteni.  NestllnK 
nt  tlw  iu>nhem  luse  of  the  bill,  on  llie  sim-sliore,  the  white  houses  of 
Haifa  iirrest  llw  ejv.  Tlie  blue  waters,  specked  with  sftEls.  stretch 
fur  away,  iHyond,  to  the  di-<tant  iiorizon.  The  whole  Bar  of  Acre  is 
Ki'n.  tliinigirAcn:  llself  lie:*  lno  low  to  lie  visible.  The  brown  sonily 
Khores  sweeping  far  to  the  iiortli,  ore  hidden  only  hero  and  there,  by 
intervening  hills.  Leaving  the  nKist.  niid  louldng  from  north-west  to 
norib,  the  imnorainit  sliows  a  i<e:i  of  liillx — Ilie  highlands  of  Galilee. — 
bnilu>n  by  tliu  fertile  ii|>1uud  jiltun  of  llailuuf,  cliisu  at  bund,  with  the 
mins  of  the  once  faiiinus  J'eiipliiiri-i,  on  a  wilitary  hill  ui  its  southern 
edge,  and  Iwvond,  on  ita  iKirlhem  :<liiiie,  the  cottuge:^  of  ('una  of  Gid- 
ihv.  In  the  Iiaeltgroiind,  twenty  milts  awnj-,  tower  llie  hills  of  irafed, 
2,i'<)  feet  above  the  sr-a,  rising  ubu^'c  the ever-bei;ditetiiug. summits  of 
the  lil:;!iliinds of  I'liikr  (iidili-e.  Ihit  h>ufed  ilsL'lf  ts  only  midway  ui 
the  InnrlM-iipe.  }]iiuul:lins  ilse  beyond  mouutiiins,  tii  tiic  north,  till 
thcv  culiiiiuatc  inure  than  si.\ly  liiiles  oil,  us  the  eniw  Hies,  in  the 
liiglii-nt  pi-aks  of  ilennon,  ten  Ihousuiid  feet  almvc  the  sca-levcL  As 
the  eve  wiuiiiets  runnd  In  the  )>oinl  from  wtilch  it  iK'gim  ita  survey, 
hiU.-i  l<cyonil  Idlls  still  iiK'ct  the  view,  stretching  away,  with  rounded 
ii:ps,  itinonh  tJie  t-'eu  of  Galilee,  auU  ristug  u^iu,  beyond  it,  to  & 
jinatcr  Itci^ht  on  its  eastern  Klwtes. 
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In  the  town  of  Nazareth,  then  doubtless  much  larger,  Jesus  spent 
most  of  His  life.  Amidst  these  hills,  in  these  streets,  lie  was  brought 
up  as  a  child ;  and  *  *  grew, "  as  a  lx)y,  *  *  in  wisdom  and  stature. "  Here, 
for  many  years,  He  laboured  as  a  man  for  His  daily  bread.  This  was 
the  landscape  on  which  He  daily  gazed,  and  it  was  along  these  moun- 
tain paths  He  walked.  He  must  often  have  stood  on  the  hill-top  from 
which  the  whole  country  is  seen,  and  the  little  bay  of  the  great  plain 
below  the  village,  with  its  encircling  heights,  must  have  been  familiar 
to  Him  in  its  least  detail.  If  there  be  a  spot  to  which  a  Christian 
pilgrim  mi^ht  rightly  turn,  as  the  most  sacred  in  the  history  of  his 
faith,  it  is  Nazareth. 

The  influence  of  such  a  home  on  the  character  of  its  people  must 
have  been  marked.  Less  lovely,  perhaps,  than  the  plain  of  Gennesa- 
reth,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills  on  the  north-east,  it  was,  vet,  a 
place  fitted,  alike  by  the  dreamy  quiet  of  its  environment  of  heights. 
the  surpassing  view  from  the  hill  above  it,  the  beauty  of  earth  and 
sky.  and  the  soul-inspiring  purity  of  its  mountain  air,  to  form  true- 
heartetl  and  generous  children  of  nature,  quick  in  intellect,  bright  in 
imagination.and  noble  in  higher  characteristics.  Yet,  with  all  its 
seclusion,  the  jwsitibn  of  Nazareth  checked  any  narrow  onesidedness. 
The  wonderful  landscape  from  its  hill-top  mtule  this  impo.ssible.  The 
ereat,  rich,  Sepphoris,  the  capital  of  Galilee,  at  once  a  town  and  a 
fortress,  was  scarcely  three  hours  distant,  Til>erias  was  only  eight,  and 
a  crown  of  populous  villages  rose  on  all  sides,  around.  The  great 
high  road — known  even  in  the  days  of  Isaiah  as  "the  way  of  the 
sea" — ran  across  the  plain  of  El  Battauf,  just  behind  Nazareth,  from 
Damascus  to  Ptoleraais.  Another  canivan  road,  from  Damascus  to 
Judea  and  Egypt,  crossed  Esdraelon  at  the  foot  of  the  Nazareth  hill, 
meeting  a  third,  from  the  north,  at  Megiddo,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
plain.  Tlic  Roman  road  from  Syria,  moreover,  after  passing  through 
Berytus,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Ptolemais,  on  the  coast,  ran,  by  way  of 
Sepphoris.  through  Nazareth,  to  Samaria,  JenLsalem,  and  the  south. 
Nazareth  Wiis,  thus,  at  the  crossing- place  of  the  nations,  where  com 
mercre  or  military  changes  giwe  daily  familiarity  with  all  the  neigh- 
bouring nices — the  Syrian,  the  Pli<iiiician,  the  Arab,  and  the  llomaii; 
and  where  there  was  so  much  intercours(\  there  must  have  been 
greater  liberality  than  in  other  parts  of  Jewish  territory. 

It  has  l»een  usual  to  think  of  Nazareth  as  a  rough  and  fierce  plaice, 
with  a  doubtful  character  even  for  morals.  The  rejection  of  its 
greatest  Son  by  his  fellow-townsmen  has  been  thought  to  show  their 
nide  coarseness;  but  Jesus  offers  a  milder  explanation — that  a  prophet 
has  no  honour  in  his  own  country.  Yet,  even  in  rejecting  him,  only 
a  rough  and  coarse  people  would  have  acted  8<j  i*udely.  The  ex- 
clamation of  Nathanael  seems  to  imply  the  doubtful  morality  of  the 
town,  perhaps  from  its  position  in  the  midst  of  constant  heathen 
traffic  on  the  great  roadft;  und  thh  appears  to  correspond  vfMYv  \\i^ 
iftiter  notices  of  it  in  the  Qosixils.     If  it  were  80,  u  N?ovi\^  \i\A^ 
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heighten  the  wonder  that  such  a  shoot  should  grow  from  jpxnmd  80 
dry! 

Of  the  first  thirty  years  of  Christ's  life  we  know  nothing,  except 
the  one  incident  of  I  lis  visit  to  Jerusalem,  with  Joseph  and  Mary, 
w^hen  a  boy  of  twelve  j'cars  old.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  im- 
agine at  least  some  of  the  influences  which  must  have  had  their  ^rt 
in  the  development  of  that  "wisdom"  in  which  He  "grew,"  as  liis 
childhood  and  boyhood  passed  awav.  i 

" It  must  1x3  granted,"  says  Ewafd,  "that  in  no  ancient  people  has 
family  life  maintained  itself  so  powerfully  as  in  Israel,  during  the 
early  days  of  the  outward  strength  of  the  nation,  or  with  so  little 
weakening  and  deterioration  as  during  the  period  of  its  gradual 
decline."  In  their  patriarch  Isaac  and  his  wife  Rebecca,  they  liad  an 
abiding  ideal  which  it  seemed  the  highest  felicity  to  copy.  Woman, 
among  the  Jews,  was  never  so  depenuent  and  despised  as  among  other 
Eastern  races,  for  the  Law  proclaimed  that  she  was  bone  of  man's 
bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  designed  to  be  a  helpmeet  for  him. 
In  the  picture  of  Eve  as  the  one  wife  of  Adam  polygamy  was  in- 
directly censured,  and  it  was  no  less  so  in  the  command  given  in 
Eden,  that  "a  man  should  leave  his  father  and  -mother  anii  cleave 
unto  Ms  wife,  and  that  they  should  be  one  flesh."  Hence  it  was 
never  in  much  favour  among  the  Jews,  and  gradually  gave  place 
to  the  original  law.  Indeed,  it  was  at  auy  time  rather  a  feature 
of  royal  or  princely  ostentation  than  a  cliaracteristic  of  ordinary 
life. 

Tlie  Book  of  Proverl)s  throws  great  light  on  the  position  of  woman 
in  Israel,  and.  incidentally,  on  her  place  imd  occupations  in  the  house- 
hold.    "A  gracious  woman,"  we  are  told,  "retaineth  hommr;"  "a 
wise  woman  buildeth  her  houst\"  that  is,  establishes  her  family;  and 
"the  price  of  a  virtuous  woman  is  set  far  above  that  of  rubies." 
Instead  of  l>eing  the  playthings  or  slaves  of  man,  women  are  taught 
that  thev  may  Ik?  his  heli)ers  and  noblest  friends.     "  The  heart  of  the 
husband,  of  the  virtuous  woman,"  says  King  Lemuel, 
"  Doth  safelv  trust  in  her,  s<j  that  he*  shall  not  want  for  gain. 
She  will  do  him  good  and  not  harm  all  ihe  days  of  her  life. 
She  sceketh  wool,  and  flax,  and  worketh  with*  diligent  hands. 
She  is  like  the  merchant  ships:  she  bringeth  her  food  from  afar. 
She  riseth  n\m  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  giveth  meat  to  her  household. 
And  the  day's  work  to  her  maidens. 
She  considereth  a  field  and  buyeth  it ;  with  the  fruit  of  her  hands  she 

planteth  a  vineyanl. 
She  girdeth  her  lonis  with  strength,  and  maketh  strong  her  arms. 
She  sees  that  her  trading  yields  good  profit:  her  lamp  is  kept  burn- 
ing by  night. 
She  lays  her  hands  on  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff. 
She  stfetcheth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor;  yea,  she  rcachcth  forth  her 
Jmads  to  the  needy. 
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Aie  is  not  afndd  of  the  snow  for  her  household;  for  all  her  children 

are  clothed  with  scarlet  wool. 
8he  nu^eth  herself  robes:  her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple. 
Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates,  when  he  sitteth  among  the  elders 

of  the  land. 
She  maketh  fine  linen,  and  sclleth  it;  and  delivercth  girdles  unto  the 

merchant. 
Strength  and  honour  are  her  clothing;  and  she  smiles  at  days  to  come, 
^e  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom ;  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of 

kindness. 
She  looketh  well  to  the  ordering  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the 

bread  of  idleness. 
Her  sons  rise  up  and  praise  her;   her  husband  also,  and  he  extols 

her; — 
•  Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  exccllest  them  all.  * 
Gracefulness  is  deceitful,  and  be^iuty  is  a  breath,  but  a  woman  tliat 

fears  Jehovah,  she  shall  be  praised. 
Give  her  the  honour  tliat  the  fniit  of  her  hands  deserves;  her  works 

are  the  praise  of  all,  in  the  gates." 

No  literature  of  any  age  offers  a  finer  ideal  of  the  "Wife  and  Mother 
than  this  Hebrew  poem,  written  not  less  than  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred vears  ago,  when  the  history  of  Greece  was  still  the  era  of  fable, 
and  llome  was  little  more  than  a  rude  fort  on  the  top  of  the  Palatine 
hill.  That  it  is  a  separate  poem,  inserted  in  thus  collection  of  Prov- 
erbs, is  seen  from  its  constniction,  each  verse  beginning  with  the 
successive  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  in  regular  order,  with  the 
design,  no  doubt,  of  helping  the  memory  to  retain  it.  For  hundreds 
of  vears  before  Mary's  day  it  had  been  on  the  lips  of  every  Jewish 
maiden,  for  the  wordis  of  the  sacred  books  were  familiar  to  the  whole 
Jewish  race,  as  no  part  of  aii\'  other  literature,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  ever  l)een  to  any  people.  The  picture  of  loving  fidclit}',  ceaseless 
industr}',  prudence,  management,  charity,  thrift,  wisdom,  self-re- 
spect ;  of  noble  reverence,  nsing  from  the  husband  on  earth  to  God 
above,  and  of  motherly  virtues  towards  her  children,  must  have  kin- 
dled high  aspirations  in  many  a  Jewish  wife.  It  cannot  be  wrong  to 
believe  thai,  in  her  sphere,  Mary  realized  this  ideal,  both  in  her  ac- 
tivities and  in  her  character,  and  that  it  had  its  share  in  the  spiritual 
development  of  her  wondrous  child. 

The  relation  of  the  Jewish  husband  to  his  wife  was  equally  strik- 
ing. If  he  were  her  Isaac,  she  was  his  I<el>ec.c:i.  "A  go(Kl  wife  is  a 
great  gift  of  God,"  says  the  son  of  Sirach,  "to  him  that  fears  God  is 
she  given."  '*  Joy  to  the  man  who  has  such  a  wife,"  says  he  again, 
•for  the  number  of  his  days  is  doubled."  "Honour  your  wife  that 
you  may  be  rich  in  the  joy  of  your  home,"  says  the  Talmud.  "Is 
your  wife  little?"  says  another  Jewish  proverb,  also  quoted  in  the 
Talmud,  "then  bow  down  to  her  and  speak" — that  is,  do  uothln^ 
without  her  advice,     "in  eating  and  drinking,"  says  a  llab\)\»  **  V^  K 
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man  keep  within  his  means;  in  his  own  dress  let  him  spend  as  his 
means  allow ;  but  let  liim  honour  liis  wife  and  children  to  the  verr 
edge  of  his  power,  for  they  are  dei^ndcnt  on  him,  but  he  himself  is 
deiwmlent  on  G<kI  whose  word  made  the  world."  The  humour  that 
marks  the  Jew  in  all  agtjs  made  a  butt  of  the  man  who,  contrary  to 
the  belter  feeling  of  his  people,  ventured  to  take  two  wives.  *'&ild 
here,  and  bald  there, "  says  a  Jewish  proverb,  in  allusion  to  one  who 
liad  two  wives,  one;  young  and  one  old.  Tlie  young  one,  said  Jewish. 
wit,  pulled  out  the  wlute  Imirs.  and  the  old  one  the  black,  till  his 
head  was  lus  smooth  as  an  ivory  ball  I 

The  reverence  of  children  towards  their  parents  was  carrie<i  to  the 
sublime  in  Hebrew  families.  The  child  found  the  ideal  of  his  obedi- 
ence in  Isaac's  willingly  Yielding  himself  to  death  at  his  fathers  com- 
mand. Every  Hebrew  cliild  heard,  from  its  earliest  years,  how  the 
linger  of  God' Hinisc'lf  had  wrllt(?n  on  the  tables  of  stone,  *' Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee;"  "and  this  command  thcv  found 
repeated  again  andag:iin  in  the  sacred  Law.  Disobedience  to  a  father  or 
mother  was  made  a  public  crime,  which  the  eomnmnity  might  punish 
with  death.  Unworthy  children  were  laid  under  the  most  awful 
threat(rnings  of  divine  displeasure.  The  child  read  how  Joseph, 
•*when  he  met  his  father,  fell  on  his  neck  and  wept  a  good  while," 
and  "bowed  hiuLself  to  the  earth  before  him,"  and  how  their  great 
lawgiver  "did  obeisance  to  his  fatlier-in-law  and  kissed  him."  Ho 
knew  the  curse  that  fell  on  the  son  of  ^oali  who  failed  in  respect  to 
his  father,  and  read  that  the  young  were  to  "rise  up  before  the 
hoary  he:id,  and  honour  the  face  of  tlie  old  man."  The  tender  care 
of  an  ag<"d  parent  was  regarded  by  every  Jew  as  a  saeivd  duty.  The 
son  of  Sirach  only  reix'aled  tlic  si?nlinient  of  all  yeripture  when  he 
wild,  "Honour  thy  father  with  thy  whole  heart,  and  forget  not  the 
f  onows  of  thy  mother.  Heniember  that  thou  wjist  In-gottt^n  of  them; 
and  how  can 4  thou  reeonii)ense  them  the  things  that  they  have  dono 
for  thee?"  That  a  father  and  a  mother's  bles>ing  was  "prized  as  .s:i- 
cred,  and  its  being  witliJield  regarded  as  the  saddest  loss,  shows  how 
deeply  ^ueh  teaching  had  sunk  into  the  .lewish  mind. 

lamily  life,  resting  thus  on  the  holiest  duty  and  reverence,  has 
lieen  nowhere,  in  any  age,  more  beautiful  than  it  was,  and  still  is, 
iunong  the  Jews.  In  th<^  junents,  moreover,  the  j)assionate  love  of 
oir>i)iing,  charaef eristic  of  the  race,  doubt Urss  hallowed  these  lofty 
Riuclions.  The  children  of  a  Jew  i>h  household  weix»  the  centre  round 
which  its  life  and  love  moveil.  Full  of  afVection  and  sensibility,  the 
heart  of  u  Jew  was  not  eonteJit  wit!i  loving  only  Iho^e  of  his  »nvu 
genenition,  but  yearned  toextendil.^eif  toothers  who  would  inherit  the 
lulure.  A  cliililless  marriage  was  the  bitterest  trial.  The  Rabbis 
went  even  so  far  a*^  \o  >ay  that  childless  parents  wi-iv  to  be  lamented 
ns  one  wouhl  lament  the  dead.  The  purity  of  Jewish  family  life  was 
j)rovcrUul  even  in  antiquity.    The  surpassing  morality  of  tlic  ancient 
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BcriptareB,  and  the  illustrations  of  ideal  virtue  presents  by  snch 
motnen  in  Israel  as  Sarah,  Rachel,  Hanniih.  and  Susanna,  shed  a 
holiness  OYer  hoasehold  relationship  in  Israel  that  was  unknown 
etoewhera.  The  Talmud  hardly  goes  too  far  when  it  ascribes  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  wives  of  the  nation  in  Tjpjut,  its  first  deliverance,  and 
its  national  existence,  and  a  modem  Jew  is,  perhaps,  justified  in  Ix;- 
lieving  that  the  bond  of  family  love  among  his  p(^oplc  is  stron)?er 
than  in  any  other  race.  "  From  the  inexhaustible  spring  of  Jewish 
family  love,"  says  he,  "  rise  the  saviours  of  the  human  race."  '*  The 
Jewish  'women  alone,"  says  he  iustly,  elsewhere,  **have  the  sound 
principle  to  subordinate  all  other  love  to  that  of  the  mother."  Alex- 
ander Weill  puts  into  the  month  of  the  Jewish  mother  the  words, 
"Dare  any  Jewish  mother,  .worthy  of  the  name,  let  the  thoudit 
of  *love'  in  its  ignoble  sense,  ever  cross  her  mind?  It  seems  to  her 
DO  better  than  a  vile  apostasy.  A  Jewess  dares  love  only  God,  her 
parents,  her  husband,  and  her  children."  Kompert  ventures  to  re- 
peat the  audacious  Jewish  saying — "  Ood  could  not  be  everywhere, 
and  therefore  He  made  mothers."  ''The  nwther's  love,"  he  con- 
tinues, **is  the  basis  of  all  family  life  in  Jewish  romances;  its  pas- 
sion, its  mystery.  The  same  type  of  tlie  Jewish  niotlier  is  found  in 
all  alike."  It  is  true  in  all  ages,  as  Douglas  Jerrold  put  it,  that  she 
who  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world.  Tiu^  earliest  ^ears  of  a  child 
are  the  most  receptive.  '*It  learns  ntore  in  the  first  three  or  four 
than  in  all  its  after  life,"  says  Lord  Brougham.  Tlie  chanicter  of 
the  mother,  her  care,  her  love,  her  looks,  her  soul,  repeat  themselves 
in  the  child  while  it  is  yet  in  her  arms  or  at  her  knees. 

It  is  not  too  much,  then,  to  aifcribc  KU])renie  influence  to  Mary,  in 
the  development  of  her  wondrous  child.  Wordswortirs  sonnet  U 
only  the  aaequate  utterance  of  what  must  have  been  dally  realized 
in  the  cottage  at  Nazareth: — 

*•  Mother  I  whose  vii^in  bo«?om  was  ■nncross'd 
vmth.  th(B  2ea8tfihnrle  or  Ihoiieht  to  sin  allied; 
'Woman !  above  aU  women  ^lorifii^ ; 
Our  tainted  Nature's  »r>Utary  boast; 
"Purer  than  foam  on  central  ocean  tosn'd: 
Brighter  than  Eastern  skies  «t  daybreak  Ftrewn 
With  fancied  rose:*,  than  the  unblemishd  moon. 
Before  her  wane  begins  on  heaven's  blue  coast; 
Thy  Ima^  falls  to  earth.    Yet*;ome.  I  iveen, 
Tfot  unfoFKiven  tho  snppliant  knee  might  bend, 
As  to  a  visible  Power,  in  whom  did  blend 
All  that  wasmlxM  and  reconciled  in  Thee 
Of  mother's  love  with  maiden  purity. 
Of  high  with  low,  celestial  with  terrene  !'* 

That  both  parents  of  a  Jewish  child  took  an  active  part  in  its  e:\rly 
educatioB  vs  ^own  by  the  instance  of  Susanna,  of  Avhoni  we  are  told 
that  *•  her  parents  also  were  righteous,  and  taught  their  daughter  ac 
cording  to  the  law  of  Moses,"  and  by  that  of  Timothy,  **  who,  from  a 
chikirhad  known  the  Holy  Scriptures;"  Ina  grandmother,  Lola,  a3i^ 
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his  mofher.  Eunice,  havinsr  been,  by  implication,  his  teachers.  But 
it  was  on  the  father,  especially,  that  the  obliji^tion  lay,  to  teach  his 
children,  of  both  sexes,  the  sacred  T^w  and  the  other  Scripturpg,  the 
knowlcrlge  of  which  constituted  almost  exclusively  the  sum  of  Jew- 
ish education.  Abraham  had  found  divine  favour  on  the  express 
ground  tliat  he  **  would  command  his  children  and  his  household 
after  him,  and  they  should  keep  the  way  of  Jehovah;"  and  express 
injunctions  roquirei  every  father  to  teach  the  sacred  history  of  his 
nation,  with  the  p^at  deeds  and  varying  fortunes  of  his  ancestors, 
and  the  words  of  the  Law,  •*  diligently'*  to  his  children,  and  to  talk 
of  them  while  sitting  in  the  house,  or  walking  by  the  way,  when  they 
retired  to  rcst.  and  when  they  rose  for  the  day.  It  was,  indeed,  re- 
quired by  the  Rabbis  that  a  child  should  begin  to  learn  the  Law  by 
lieart,  when  five  years  old.  As  soon  as  it  could  speak  it  had  in  tho 
same  way  to  learn  the  lessons  and  petitions  of  the  morning  service. 
At  the  frequently  recurrinjj  hoasehold  religious  feasts,  special  rites, 
which  should  stir  the  child  to  ask  their  meaning,  formed  a  regular 
part.  The  book  of  Provcrb.s  abounds  with  proofs  of  the  fidelity 
with  which  these  commands  were  carried  out  by  both  fathers  and 
mothers.  In  a  virtuous  home  no  opportunity  was  lost — at  the  tabic*, 
at  home  or  abroad,  evening  or  morning — of  instilling  reverence  for 
God's  law  into  the  minds  of  the*  family,  and  of  teaching  them  its  ex- 
press words  throughout,  till  they  knew  (hem  by  heart.  When  wc 
rememl)er  that  the  festivals  made*  la!)our  unlawful  for  two  months  in 
each  vear,  in  the  aggregate,  it  is  evident  that  the  leisure  thus  secured 
woukl  give  great  facilities  for  domestic  instruction. 

Such  had  been,  for  age-*,  the  rule  in  Israel,  and  it  doubtless  still 
prevailed  in  many  houst^holds.  Elementarj-  schools,  however,  grad- 
ually came  to  be  felt  a  necessity  for  orphan  children,  and,  in  the  de- 
cline of  manners,  even  for  those  of  many  living  parents.  Whether 
they  had  been  geneially  established  m  the  days  of  Christ's  childhooil 
has*,  ueverthfless,  In-en  *q\K*sliontnl.  **  If  any  inan,"  says  the  Talmud, 
"deserves  that  his  name  should  l>e  handed  down  to*  posterit}-,  it  is 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Gamaliel.  For,  but  for  him  the  knowledge  of  the 
Law  would  have  perished  in  Isniel.  In  early  times  he  who  had  a 
father  was  taught,  but  he  who  had  not,  did  not  kiirn  the  Law.  For 
they  wert^  conunanded  in  the  words  of  the  Law,  *you' — doubtless  the 
fathers — 'shall  teach  thcMU.'  At  a  later  djite  it  wasordenxl  that  school- 
nm^iters  should  be  appointed  to  teach  the  youth  of  Jerusalem,  bcK^usis 
it  is  written,  'The  law  shall  go  forth  from  Zion.*  But  this  plan  did 
not  reniedy  the  e\il.  f<jr  only  the  child  that  had  a  father  was  sent  to 
school,  wliili'  he  who  had  none  was  not  sent.  It  was  therefore  pro- 
vidcil  ih:»t  hlfrlier  teaclicrs  should  bo  appointed  in  every  district,  and 
that  the  youth  of  Mxteeii  or  s<.*venteen  years  of  age  sliouid  attend  their 
.M'liools.  Vj\\\  \\\U  plan  failed,  because  any  scholar  whom  the  ma.stcr 
ciiasti-^ed  pn'.sently  ran  off.  Then,  at  last*  Joshua,  the  son  of  Gama- 
Ueh  orihi'mvd  iJiat  teachers  should  be  appointed,  as  in  c\'eTy  ddstrict^ 
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80  in  every  toTm,  to  whom  the  hoys  from  the  dxth  or  seventh  year  of 
their  age  shoiild  be  committed.  *'  But  such  a  law  must  have  been  ojily 
supplementary  to  alremly  existing  customs,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
tliat  boys'  schools  were  already  general  in  tlie  time  of  Christ. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Uie  Jews  for  education,  which,  in  their  sense  of 
the  word,  was  the  leju*niug  to  read  "  the  Law,'*  and  the  committing  it 
to  memory,  wjia  amaring.  *'  A  town  in  which  there  is  no  school 
must  perish."  •'Jcruailem  was  destroyed  l)ecaus(»  the  education  of 
the  children  was  ne^lcctwi,"  says  the  Talmud.  Josephus  tells  us  that 
•Moses  communded  that  the  children  be  taught  to  read,  and  to  walk 
in  the  ways  of  the  Law  and  to  know  tlie  deeds  of  their  fathers,  that 
they  might  imitate  tliem,  and  thiit  they  might  neither  transgress  the 
Law  nor  have  the  excuse  of  ignorance.  '  He  repeatedly  boasts  of  the 
universal  zeal  that  prevailed  for  the  educ2ition  of  the  young.  '*  We 
interest  oui"selves  more  about  the  c»ducation  of  our  childnm  than 
alxHit  auv'thiug  elstj,  and  hold  the  observance  of  the  laws,  and  the 
rules  of  piety  they  inculcate,  as  the  weightiest  busint'ss  of  our  whole 
lives."  **If  you  ask  a  Jew  any  matter  concerning  the  Law,  ho  can 
more  reatlily  explain  it  than  tell  his  own  name.  Siuce  we  learn  it  from 
the  first  lx?ginning  of  intelligence,  it  is,  as  it  were,  graven  on  our 
souls,"  •*  Our  legislator  neither  left  practical  enforcement  to  go  on 
without  verlia!  instruction,  nor  did  he  permit  tlie  hearing  of  the  I  in  w 
to  proceed  without  its  illustration  in  practice;  but  beginning  his  laws 
from  the  earliest  infancy,  with  the  appointment  of  every  one's  diet, 
he  left  no  act  of  life,  of  the  very  smallest  consequence,  at  the  pleasure 
and  dis)X)sai  of  the  person  himself."  This  passage  tliroAvs  light  on 
the  kind  of  instruction  imparted.  Philo,  a  contemporary  of  Christ, 
liears  similar  testimony.  "Since  tlie  Jews,"  says  he,  **  look  on  their 
laws  as  revelations  from  God,  and  arc  taught  them  from  their  earliest 
childhood,  tliey  l>ear  the  image  of  the  Law  on  their  souls."  "They 
are  taught,"  says  he  elsewhere,  "so  to  speak,  from  their  very  swad- 
dUng  clothes,  b}'  their  parents,  masters,  and  teachers,  in  the  holy  laws, 
and  in  the  unwritten  customs,  and  to  believe  in  God,  tlie  one  Father 
and  Creator  of  the  world."  Josephus  boa.sts  that  at  fourtw^u  he  had 
BO  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  ijaw,  that  the  high  priests  and  first 
men  of  the  town  sought  his  opinion.  There  can,  indeed,  l)e  no  ques- 
tion that  a  boy  was  trained,  from  the  tenderest  years,  with  seduloiw 
<tare,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  moral  aud  ceremonial  laws  of  Judaism, 
not  only  us  written  in  Scripture,  but  as  explained,  in  endless  d(;(ail, 
by  the  "traditions"  and  rules  of  the  liabbis.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  lx;came  a  "son  of  the  Law,"  and  was  bound  to  praetise  all  iu 
moral  and  ritual  requirements. 

The  age  at  which  children  were  to  be  sent  to  school  is  tixed  in  the 
Mischna.  Kaf  said  to  Samuel,  the  son  of  Sr;hilatli,  a  teacher,  "Do 
not  take  a  boy  to  be  taught  Ix^fore  he  is  six  years  old,  but  from  that 
year  receive  him,  and  train  him  as  you  do  the  ox,  which,  day  by  day, 
bears  a  ban vjcr  load.  "  Even  Uie  number  of  scholars  a  leacUer  un^ 
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take  is  rigidly  fixed.  "  Riibba  (or  RaO  ^^  stud,  &  scboolmsster  msy 
receive  to  tlie  numl>erof  twenty-five  scholars^  If  there  be  fifty,  there 
must  be  two  schoolmaRters;  if  only  forty,  there  must  be  an  aanst- 
ant,  who  is  to  be  paid,  lialf  by  the  congregation,  half  bj  the 
Bchoolmastcr."  The  few  children  who  were  not  sent  to  school, 
from  wliatevcr  cause,  were  called  Am-lia-arctz,  or  boors — it  bein|^ 
taken  fur  granted  tliat  they  must  have  lived  in  some  rude  district 
where  schools  Averc  not  easy  of  access.  Neither  unmarried  men  or 
women  were  allowed  to  be  teachers.  The  Hazan  or  "  nunister^'  of 
the  nearest  synagogue  was,  in  general,  the  master,  and  the  synagogue 
itself,  in  a  great  many  casesy  served  as  the  school-house. 

In  school  the  children,  accordingto  their  age^sat  on  benches,  or  on 
the  ground,  as  they  still  do  in  the  East,  the  master  sitting  on  a  raised 
scat.  The  yomiger  children  had,  as  text-books,  some  simple  passage 
from  the  Kible,  carefully  written  out — for,  of  cowree,  there  were  no 
books,  in  our  sense,  then — and  they  seem  to  have  repeated  it  in  a 
sing-song  cadence  till  they  learned  it  by  heart.  In  Eastern  schools, 
at  this  time,  pome  of  the  lessons  arc  written  by  each  scholar,  with 
chalk,  on  tablets  of  wood,  like  our  slates  in  shape,  and  these  are 
cleaned  after  each  lesson.  Some  centuries  after  Christ,  the  boy^, 
having  had  portions  of  the  "Law"  as  their  class-book  till  they  were 
ton  years  old,  began  at  that  age  to  read  the  Mischna,  or  Rabbinical 
comments,  and  at  fifteen  entcr(.»d  on  the  reading^of  theGk;mara,  or  the 
collected  comments  on  both  the  Law  and  the  Mischna.  In  Christ'a 
day,  advanced  education  was,  no  doubt,  much  the  same,  but  it  must 
have  been  given  by  oral  instruction,  for  the  sayings  of  the  Rabbis  were 
not  as  yet  committed  to  writing. 

The  eariy  years  of  Christ  were,  douT)tless,  spent  in  some  such  school, 
after  lie  had  passed  from  the  first  k^ssons  of  Mary,  and  the  instruc- 
tions of  Joseph.  ^Mysterious  as  it  is  to  us,  we  must  never  forget  that, 
as  a  child,  ile  pass<-d  through  the  same  stages  as  other  children.  The 
Apocryphal  Gosjh'Is  are  full  of  miracles  attributed  to  these  opening 
vears,  *(Ies<Tihing  the  infant  as  already  indefinitely  beyond  Hia  age. 
I'here  is  no  warrant  for  this  in  Scripture.  Nothing  was  out  of  keep- 
ing in  the  life  of  our  Lortl.  As  Irena-iLs  says,  "  He  sanctified  childhood 
1)V  passing  through  it."  Is  either  His  words  nor  acts^  His  childish 
l)leasures  nor  His  tears,  were  dilYerent  from  those  of  His  age.  E\il 
filonc  had  no  growth  in  Ilim:  His  soul  g«ve  back  to  the  heavens  all 
their  sacred  brightness.  The  ideal  of  humanity  from  His  birth.  He 
never  lost  the  innocence  of  chfldhtjod,  but  He  was  none  the  less  com- 
l)let('ly  like  other  children  in  all  things  else.  AVe  are  told  that  "the 
eliild  grew,  :nul  waxed  strong  in  spirit;"  that  **  the  favour  of  Qod  was 
ui)on  ilim,"  and  that  **lle  kept  on  increasing  in  wisdom  and  stature, 
flnd  in  favour  with  God  and  man;"  and  this  can  only  mean  that,  witi 
a  sweet  attractiveness  of  childish  nature.  He  spoke,  and  understood, 
«nd  thought,  as  simplv  as  His  playmates,  in  the  fields,  or  on  the  hiU- 
h/(Jc8,  of  Nuz,\reth.    The  earlier  v»  otds  tvwi  V^i*^  ^dx£ki&  ^:^  %sfe  >&sKi(L  of 
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John  the  Baptist  in  his  childhood,  and  can  hear  only  the  Fame  mean- 
ing. Both  grew  in  the  sliade  of  a  retired  country  life,  in  t]ie  sanc- 
tuary of  home,  apart  from  the  great  world,  under  the  eyes  of  God, 
and  with  His  gnice  upon  them.  It  was  only  in  later  years  that  the 
mighty  difference  between  them  was  seen,  when  the  fresh  leaves  of 
chndhood,  much  alike  in  all,  passed  into  flower.  There  was  no  mo- 
ment in  Christ's  life  when  the  higher  light  began  to  reveal  itself  in 
His  soul:  life  and  ''grace"  dawned  together,  and  grew  in  a  common 
increase  to  tlie  end. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

EARLT     BOYHOOD. 

The  religious  life  of  the  home,  the  Church,  and  the  community 
necessarily  mould,  more  or  less,  the  susceptible  nature  of  children, 
and  we  m'ay  be  certain  that  "  tlie  child  Jesus"  was  no  exception,  in 
this  respect,  more  than  in  others,  to  the  general  law.  His  opening 
being  mtist  liave  reflected  all  that  was  good  around  Him,  as  the  flower 
reflects  the  colours  of  the  light. 

Rabbinism  was  then  in  its  full  glory.  The  strong  hand  of  Herod 
the  Great  had  suppressed  all  political  agitation  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion, with  the  result  of  turning  the  attention  of  the  Rabbis  8U[)rcmely 
to  religious  questions,  which  alone  were  left  for  their  discussion.  The 
ten  thousand  legal  definitions  and  decisions,  which  are  now  comprised 
in  Jewish  religious  jurisprudence,  were  for  the  most  part  elaborated 
in  those  years,  and  every  devout  Israelite  made  it  the  labour  of  his 
life  to  olwerve  them  faithfully,  as  far  as  possible.  It  must  not,  there- 
fore, shock  us,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  feel  that  rcliu^ious  acts  lose 
their  value  when  not  free  and  spontaneous,  to  find  minute  prescrip- 
tions laid  down  and  observed  in  Judea,  for  everj'  detail  of  public  and 
private  life  and  worship.  The  whole  existence  oj  a  Jew  was  religious, 
tut  it  was  a  religiousness  which,  while  the  right  spirit  might  not  be 
inranting,  was  yet  elaborately  mechanical  at  every  step. 

The  East  is  essentiuHy  different  in  it.s  spirit  from  the  West.  Here, 
the  idea  of  improvement  and  advancement  leads  to  incessant  changes; 
there,  an  intense  conservatism  retains  the  past  with  superstitious  te- 
nacity. Orientals  cling,  by  nature,  to  the  old.  merely  as  such.  Novelty 
of  any  kind  is  painful  and  annoying.  They  resist  the  kasi  innova 
tion.  The  customs  of  their  fathers  are  law;  lise  and  wont  arc  sacred. 
They  are  graver  and  (juieter  than  we.  Koisy  amusement*  have  little 
attraction  for  them;  they  seldom  laugh  or  joke.  The  play  of  wit, 
dreamy  though tfulness,  attractive  narrations  and  inventions,  reli'rious 
ol>servances,  and  the  display  of  religious  festivals,  are  their  sullicing 
delights.  We  must  guard,  therefore,  against  looking  at  Oriental  life 
through  Western  eyes. 

A  devout  Jewhegaa  bis  dmly  religiouB  life  with  hia  ^tal  Vfa^Ai^t 
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moments.  "Every  Israelite,"  says  Maimonides,  "should  be  pene- 
trated at  all  times  by  reverence  for  his  Almighty  Creator.  The  cen- 
tral thought  of  the  godly  and  devout  man  is — *  I  have  set  the  Lord 
continually  before  me.*  As  if  he  stood  before  a  king  of  flesh  and 
blood,  he  should  never  forget  the  requirements  of  right  conduct  and 
ceremonial  purity."  He  was  taught  that  his  first  thoughts,  as  soon  as 
he  waked,  should  be  directed  to  Uie  worship  of  God.  Sleep  was  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  ddatli,  in  which  the  soul  leaves  the  body,  to  return 
to  it  on  its  awaking,  and  hence  the  first  words  of  revived  conscious- 
ness were  an  acknowledgment  before  "the  living  and  everlasting 
King,  of  His  having  given  back  the  soul  for  another  day,  in  His  great 
mercy  and  faithfulness. "  Thanks  for  new  life  thus  granted  followed 
in  something  like  this  form: — "My  God,  the  soul  which  Thou  hast 
pven  me  is  clean.  Thou  hast  created  it,  formed  it,  and  breathed  it 
into  me,  and  Thou  wilt  take  it  from  me,  and  restore  it  ine  a^in. 
"While  this  soul  lives  in  me,  I  thank  Thee,  O  Eternal  One,  my  God, 
and  the  God  of  my  fathers  1  Lord  of  all  works  I  King  of  all  souls! 
Praised  be  Thou,  O  Eternal,  Thou  who  puttest  the  souls  again  into 
dead  bodies  I" 

Having  risen  from  l>ed,  it  was  not  allowed  to  move  four  steps 
before  wiushing  the  hands  and  face,  which  the  Rabbis  taught  was 
needed  to  cleanse  one  from  the  defilement  of  sleep,  as  the  image  of 
death.  It  was  unlawful  to  toucli  the  face,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  till  this  was  done,  nor  could  it  be  done  except  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed. Lifting  the  ewer,  after  dressing,  with  the  right  hand,  it 
iniLst  be  pas.sed  into  the  left,  and  clear  cold  water,  l^bbinically  clean, 
must  be  poured  tlirictj  over  the  right  hand,  the  fingers  of  which  must 
iHi  open,  and  must  point  to  the  ground.  The  left  hand  must  then  \ye. 
washed  in  the  same  way,  with  water  poured  on  it  from  the  right,  and 
then  the  face  nuist  be  waslied  three  times.  The  palms  of  the  hands 
must  then  be  jomed,  with  tlie  thumbs  and  fingers  outstretched,  and 
the  words  must  be  uttered — "Lift  up  your  hands  to  the  sanctuary, 
and  praise  the  I^ord!"  Thin  followed  the  prayer,  "  Blessed  art  Thoii, 
O  Lord,  our  God  I  King  of  the  universe!  Thou  who  hast  sanctified 
us  through  Thy  commandments,  and  hast  required  us  to  wash  the 
hands.  HU*sse(l  art  'i  hou,  ()  Etemal,  our  God,  King  of  the  universe: 
who  hast  fornu'd  man  in  wisdom,  and  hast  made  in  liim  many  vess<rls. 
If  but  one  of  these  stood  open,  or  was  stopped,  man  could  not  live 
and  remain  l3<'fore  Thee.  This  is  evident,  and  confessed  before  the 
throne  of  Tliy  majesty.  lUessed  art  Thou,  O  Paternal  One,  maintaiuer 
of  all  flesh,  wJkj  in  Thy  Creation  doest  wonders!" 

With  some  such  forms  and  words,  the  morning  l)egan  in  Joseph's 
house  in  Nazareth.  But  this  wa«  only  the  prei)aration  for  morning 
prayers.  It  was  not  lawful  to  do  any  work,  or  to  eat  any  food,  till 
these  had  been  rep(*ated,  either  at  home,  or  more  i)rox>erly,  in  the 
synagogue,  where  they  formed  the  daily  morning  service.  I  shall 
descnbv  them  when  1  come  to  speak  of  tne  synagogue  worship. 
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The  leligioiiniess  of  the  first  moments  of  the  day  was  only  in  keep- 
ing with  tiie  whole  life  of  a  devout  Jew  like  Joseph.    I  have  men- 
tioned the  morning  first  because  our  day  begins  then,  but  that  of  the 
Jew  began  in  the  evening.   From  the  beginning  of  each  day — that  is, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  first  star — to  its  close,  and  from  tlie  first 
day  of  the  week  till  the  Sabbath;  from  the  beginning  of  each  month 
to  its  feasts  and  half -feasts;  from  each  New  leaf's  l)ay  to  the  next; 
and  from  one  Sabbath  year — that  is,  each  seventh  year — till  another, 
the  attention  of  every  Jew  was  fixed  uniutermittedly  on  the  Siicred 
usages  which  returned  either  daily,  weekly,  or  at  set  times,  and  kept 
his  religion  conlinuallv  in  his  mind,  not  only  by  symbolical  rites,  but 
by  prescribed  words.  There  was  little  leisure  for  the  lighter  pleasures 
of  life,  and  little  taste  for  them.     Lengthened  prayers  in  set  forms 
had  to  be  repeated  three  times  each  day,  and  also  at  all  feasts,  half- 
feaRts,  and  fast  days;  each  kind  of  day  having  its  special  prayers.   In 
every  week  there  was  a  preparation  day  for  the  Sabbath,  and  there 
were  similar  preparation  days  for  each  feast  in  the  different  months; 
public  worship  was  held  twice  weeklv,  each  Monday  and  Thursday, 
and  on  feast  days  and  holy  days.     Three  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem 
were  required  yearly,  and  others  were  often  undertaken.     A  whole 
week  was  occupied  by  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  and  by  that  of 
Tabernacles,  and  by  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication.     Every  Jew  was, 
moreover,  occupied  to  a  large  extent,  through  his  connection  with  the 
Temple,  by  tithes,  sacrifices,  and  vows.    lie  visit(;d  the  Holy  Place  as 
often  as  possible,  for  prayer,  and  to  offer  special  gifts.    He  had  to  pay 
the  most  minute  attention,  continually,  to  permitted  and  forbidden 
food  and  clothing,  and  to  the  strict  observance  of  all  laws  respecting 
the  accessories  of  his  public  and  private  worship,  his  rolls  of  the  Law, 
his  phylacteries,  the  blowing  of  trumpets,  the  gathering  of  palm  twigs 
at  the  right  times,  and  much  mere.     The  endless  rules  respecting  the 
cleanness  and  uncleanness  of  persons  and  things,  demanded  thegrciit- 
est  care  everv  hour.   Both  men  and  women,  as  such,  had  many  details 
to  observe.    Then,  there  were  the  ever-recurring  usages,  festivities,  or 
events  of  family  life — circumcisions,  betrothals,  marriages,  divorces, 
deaths,  and  mourning;  the  laws  of  the  Sabbath  year,  recurring  peri- 
odically, and  many  other  diversified  occurrences,  which  had  each  iti 
prolixity  of  religious  form,  not  to  be  overlooked.     Besides  all,  extra- 
orrlinary  solemnities  were  appointed  on  special  occlusions,  and  these, 
again,  made  grave  demands  on  the  thoughtful  care  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation.    No  wonder  that  the  Law  was  almost  the  one  thing  in  a  Jew's 
mind,  nor  that  a  child  brought  up  in  such  an  atmosphere  should,  in 
most  cases,  be  blindly  conservative  and  narrow. 

Opportunity  will  be  taken  hereafter  to  illustrate  what  life  under 
the  Law  really  was,  but  even  without  the  statement  of  details,  it  is 
evident  that  a  system  which  sprea<l  its  close  raeslies  over  the  whole  of 
life,  must  have  been  a  heavy  burden  on  the  conscientious,  and  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  hypocrisy  and  dead  formality  to  the  mass.    The  hcd^ 
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ccpts  to  infinite  detail.  Arliftciul  ioterpretationB  of  Scriptare,  o1 
contrary  to  tlie  sense,  and  even  to  the  letter  of  the  Law,  were  laTented 
as  occaeion  required,  and  then  enforced  as  of  more  auUiority  than  tlie 
Law  itself.  Tlie  Rabbi  could  "bind  and  loose;"  nocaae  escaped  his 
casuistry:  religioo  wan  luriicd  into  ii  lifflung  Blaveiy,  bo  burdensome, 
that  even  the  Talmud  ilm.'If  B|)eaka  of  "tlie  vexatioUH  worry  of  the 
PliarisccH."  I^lhics  and  Ihculogj'  were  refined  into  an  elaborate  w*- 
(em  of  Jiirisprudcnce.  till  even  where  the  requirements  were  rigtil, 
ilieir  nHiraliiy  ww)  poisoned  in  ite  principles,  and  deadened  the  freah 
pulses  of  si)inlual  life. 

Still  (here  were  many  in  Ifracl  who  retaiued  more  or  less  of  the 
priinilivc  giHlliness  of  the  oatioD.  if  liabbinism,  as  a  system,  had 
fallen  from  its  earlier  and  nobler  idea  of  binding  the  nation  pcnna' 
ncnily  lo  the  true  faiih;  if  it  had  mbetilutcd  teaching  for  a  change  of 
heart;  logalltv  for  si>ODtaneou3  fidelity;  endless  prescriptions  for  the 
life-giving  spirit,  (here  were  not  a  few,  alike  among  the  Kabbis  and 
the  pcopK,  to  whom  the  external  was  not  all.  T^cre  may  have  been 
a  Rabbi  at  Naiiarcth  as  self-righteous  as  XechimzaBen  Hakana,  who, 
when  he  left  his  school,  was  wont  to  fmy — "1  thank  Thee,  O  Lord, 
my  Qixl,  that  Thou  lia!>t  given  nic  my  portion  among  those  who  fre- 
quent the  House  of  Instruction,  and  not  among  those  wlio  arc  busy  at 
the  street  corners,  for  I  rise  corly,  and  they  rise  early;  1  apply  myself 
early  to  the  Law,  and  they  to  vain  things;  I  work,  and  they  work;  I 
work  and  receive  my  rewani.  thev  work  and  receive  none;  I  run,  and 
they  run;  I  nin  after  cteniid  life,  ami  they  to  Hie  pit."  But  there 
may  have  been,  also.  Hniithvr.  like  the  Rabbi  of  Jamiila,  who  told  his 
scholars.  "1  am  a  creitlure  of  God,  and  my  fellow-man  is  no  less  so. 
i  have  my  calling  in  the  town,  he,  his,  in  Hie  lii-lil.  I  go  early  to  my 
work,  and  he  to  lii»i.  As  he  is  not  made  proud  by  hm  lalrour,  I  am 
not  made  proud  by  mine.  If  you  Ihiuk  that  I  nm  busied  w*ith  great 
matters  and  he  with  Niiiull,  remember  that  true  work,  whether  great 
or  sninlt.  leads  to  the  sanu'  end." 

The  child  Jesus,  must  have  often  heard  in  the  liou.°e  of  such  a  man 
asJoKeph,  and  in  tho)^e  of  his  neighlKiurs  of  like  mind  with  him. 
wlioiu  lie  visited,  u  hcuUliy  lutelligeul  religiousness,  beautiful  in  auy 
age.  The  p'lpiilur  prciverbs  and  sayings  which  have  come  down  to 
us  may  easily  bring  back  many  an  cveiuug  scene  in  Nazareth,  when 
frIeniLi  or  neighbours  of  Joseph's  circle  met  for  an  hour's  quiet  gos- 
sip, when  their  day's  toil  was  over.  "Quite  Inic,  neighbour,"  *o 
may  fancy  one  of  such  a  group  saying,  "lie  who  knows  the  Law  and 
lias  no  fear  of  Ood,  h  like  tlie  niler  of  Ihe  syiuigoguc  who  has  only 
Ihckcyof  the  inner  door,  but  not  of  the  outer.'  "Yea,  Zeclion^aa, 
a  Ood'fearing  Itabtii  is  like  a  good  player  who  has  liis  burp  Willi  Iiim, 
but  a  goUlirss  Itublii  is  like  one  wbo  has  i:olhtiig  on  which  to  make 
inuMC."  "  Vuu  siMiak  truly,  Meiiahi-ni:  a  godly  man  is  the  glory  of 
« town.  Hi  n-word,  and  itn'ocnameul;  if  hu  leave  it,  its  glui^-,  ita  n- 
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^ward,  and  its  ornament,  leave  it  with  him."  "My  father  iwed  to 
tell  me,"  chimes  in  Hananyah  Ben  Hizkiyah,  "that  there  are  four 
irho  never  have  the  face  of  €rod  lifted  upon  them — the  scoffer,  tlie 
liar,  the  hypocrite,  and  tlie  slanderer."  "Rabbi  Nathan,"  says  the 
fifth,  "is  right,  I  think;  I  have  heard  him  say  that  the  man  who 
8taii(Ls  firm  in  temptation,  and  the  hour  of  whose  death  is  like  that 
of  his  birth,  is  the  only  man  to  be  envied." 

Good  counsels  to  the  youn^  were  not  wanting.  The  Ilazan  who 
taught  the  Nazareth  school  m  the  synagogue,  may  have  told  his 
scholars — "Get  close  to  the  seller  of  i)erfume8  if  you  want  to  bo 
fragrant."  He  may  have  given  the  groups  of  little  ones  at  his  feet 
words  of  wisdom  such  as  tliesc — that  "grapes  on  vines  are  l)eautiful, 
and  in  their  right  place;  but  grapes  among  thorns  are  neither."  "  A 
Nazarite  should  go  round  about,  rather  than  come  near  a  vineyard." 
"A  friend  who,  as  often  as  he  meets  you,  tells  you,  in  secnit,  your 
faults,  is  better  than  one  who,  whenever  he  meets  you,  gives  you  a 
gold  piece."  "If  you  see  an  humble  man.  you  may  almost  take  for 
^nt^  tliat  he  fears  God,  but  a  proud  man  is  no  lietter  than  an 
idolater."  "Make  the  best  of  your  childhood;  youth  is  a  crown  of 
roses;  old  age  of  thorns.  Yet  do  not  fear  death,  it  is  only  a  kiss,  if 
you  fear  God."  "Truth  is  the  seal  of  God."  "  Trust  in  the  mercy 
of  God,  even  if  the  sharp  sword  l>e  at  your  throat;  He  forsixkes 
none  of  His  creatures  to  give  them  up  to  destruction."  "Take  a 
lesson  from  Jose  Ben  Joezer,  who  was  the  first  Jew  ever  crucified. 
He  died  for  his  faith  in  the  evil  time  of  the  Syrian  kings.  As  he 
was  being  led  to  death,  his  sister's  son,  Alkim,  tried  to  make  him  Iw- 
lieve  that  Gkxi  showed  more  favour  to  transgressors  of  the  Law  than 
to  the  godly.  He  could  have  saved  Jose's  life,  if  the  martyr  \itu\ 
yielded  to  him.  But  Jose  only  answered,  '  If  God  prepares  su(;h  a 
fate  as  mine  for  the  godly,  wliat  will  become  of  the  wicked?' — and 
passed  on  to  the  cross."  "  The  humble  man  is  he  who  is  as  reverent 
before  God  as  if  he  saw  Him  with  his  eyes. " 

A  wise  teacher  may  have  spoken  thus  to  the  children  in  the  school, 

but  wise  counsels  would  not  be  wanting  at  home.     Like  all  Orientals, 

Joseph  was,  doubtless,  given  to  speak  in  proverbs  and  parables. 

*'One  sheep  follows  another,"  he  might  have  said.     "As  is  the 

mother,  so  is  the  daughter."     "A  man  without  friends  is  like  the 

left  hand  without  the  right."     "The  road  has  ears,  and  so  has  the 

Wall."     **It  is  no  matter  whether  a  man  have  much  or  little,  if  his 

Ixeart  be  set  on  heaven."     "A  good  life  is  better  than  high  birth." 

•'The  bread  and  the  rod  came  from  heaven  together."     "Seeking 

>risdom  when  you  are  old  is  like  writing  on  water;  seeking  it  when 

you  are  young  is  like  graving  on  stone."     "Every  word  vou  speak, 

ftood  or  bad,  light  or  serious,  is  written  in  a  book."    "f^ire  cannot 

Keep  company  with  flax  without  kindling  it."     "In  this  world  a  man 

:follows  his  own  will;  in  the  next  comes  the  judgment."     "  With  the 

%am«  measure  with  which  a  man  measurea  to  others  it  ^i\\  \^  mesta* 
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ured  to  him  apiin."  ''Patience,  and  silence  in  strife,  are  the  sign 
of  a  noble  mind."  "  lie  who  makes  the  pleasures  of  this  world  his 
portion,  loses  those  of  the  world  to  come;  but  he  who  seeks  those  of 
heaven,  receives,  also,  those  of  earth."  "He  who  humbles  hiuiself 
will  be  exalted  by  God;  but  he  who  exalts  himself,  him  will  God 
humble."  "AVhat<»v«T  God  does  is  right."  **Si^ech  is  silver; 
silence  is  worth  twice  as  much."  "Sin  hardens  the  heart  of  man." 
"It  is  a  shame  for  a  plant  to  speak  ill  of  him  who  planted  it." 
"Two  bits  of  dry  wood  set  a  moist  one  on  fire."  All  these  are  Jew- 
ish sjiyinjrs,  which  Jesus  may  well  have  heard  in  His  childhood. 

Nazareth  would,  no  doubt,  have  its  finer  spirits  who,  from  time  to 
time,  shed  the  light  of  their  higher  nature  over  family  gatherings* 
and  none  of  this  could  be  lost  on  such  a  child  as  Jesus.  On  some 
glorious  night,  when  the  moon  was  walking  in  biightness,  a  mind 
like  this  may  have  told  the  children  round  him  some  such  fine  He- 
brew apologue  as  follows: — 

"The  Eternal  sent  forth  His  creating  voice,  saying,  'Let  two 
lights  shine  in  the  firmament,  as  kings  of  the  earth,  and  dividers  of 
the  revolving  year.* 

"He  spake.* and  it  Avas  done.  The  sun  rose  as  the  first  Light.  As 
a  bridegroom  comes  forth  in  the  morning  from  his  chaml>er;  as  a 
hero  rejoices  on  his  triumphal  march,  so  rose  he,  clothed  in  the 
splendour  of  God.  A  cmwn  of  all  hues  encircled  his  head ;  the  earth 
rejoiced,  the  jilants  sent  up  their  odours  to  him,  and  the  flowers  put 
on  their  best  amiy. 

"The  other  Light  looked  on  with  envy,  as  it  saw  that  it  could  not 
outvie  the  Glorious  One  in  splendour.  'What  need  is  there.'  it 
asked,  mumuiring  to  itself,  *of  two  kings  on  one  throne?  "Why  was 
1  the  second  instead  of  the  first?  * 

"Forthwith  its  brightness  faded,  chased  away  by  its  inward  cha- 
grin. It  flew  from  it  high  through  the  air,  and  became  the  Host  of 
btars. 

"  The  Moon  stood  pale  as  the  dead,  ashamed  l)efore  all  the  heav- 
enly ones,  and  wei)t — 'Have  pity  on  me.  Father  of  all  creatures, 
have  pity.' 

"Then  the  angel  of  God  stood  l)efore  the  Sad  One,  and  told  her 
the  decree  of  the  Highest.  'Because  thou  has  envied  the  light  of 
the  Sun,  unhappy  one.  henceforth  thou  wilt  only  shine  by  his  "light, 
and  when  yonder  earth  comes  between  thcHJ  and  him  thou  wilt  stand 
darkened,  in  ^>art.  or  entirely,  as  now. 

"•Yet.  Cluld  of  Error,  w*eep  not.  The  ^Merciful  One  has  for- 
given thy  sin.  and  turned  it  to  good  for  thee.  "Go,"  said  He, 
"s|x»ak  comfortably  to  (he  Sorrowful  One;  she  will  be.  at  least,  a 
(jueen.  in  her  brighiness.  The  teai"s  of  her  sorrow  will  l)e  a  balm  to 
(quicken  all  living  things,  and  renew  the  strength  which  the  beams  of 
the  Sun  have  made  faint."  ' 

"  The  Moou  went  away  comforted,  and,  lo.  there  streamttd  round 
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her  that  brightness  in  which  she  still  shines !  she  sot  forth  on  that 
peaceful  path  in  which  she  still  moves,  as  Queen  of  the  Night  nnd 
leader  of  the  stars.  Lamenting  her  sin,  and  pitying  the  tears  of  men, 
she  seeks  whom  she  can  revive,  and  looks  for  any  one  she  can  cheer." 

Such,  no  douht,  would  be  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Nazareth 
life.  Ever^  one  would  know  every  one;  industry'  and  idleness; 
worth  and  vice;  pleasure  and  sadness;  would  be  around  the  growing 
Child.  The  oxen  ploughing  the  little  valley  l)elow  the  town  and  thcj 
great  plain  outside,  would  often  arrest  his  eyes;  the  asses  and  mules, 
and  camels  laden  with  goods  or  produce,  would  pass  then,  as  now, 
up  the  mountain  track  to  the  narrow  Nazareth  streets:  the  differcnt 
trades  of  the  village  would  be  busy,  as  they  are  still.  The  wise  and 
the  simple:  the  clown  and  the  scholar:  the  poor  and  tiierich:  the 
soiled  workman  and  the  proud  squire :  helpless  infancy,  and  as  help- 
less age;  the  school,  the  play -ground,  the  market,  the  court,  the 
sj'na^gue,  and  the  cemeterj',  would  each  in  turn  be  prominent  for 
the  time.  But  it  would  be  under  Joseph's  roof,  as  in  a  silken  n(?st, 
with  the  counsels  of  Joseph,  and  the  gentle  and  lofty  devoutness  of 
Mary,  that  the  young  soul,  destined  one  day  to  be  so  great,  would 
learn  its  richest  lessons  of  childhood. 

At  a  ver>'  early  age,  Jesus  would  be  taken  to  the  synagogue  with 
Jo!«eph  and  Mary,  and  the  other  children  of  the  Nazjifcth  family  cir- 
cle, for  even  then  that  institution  had  become  the  banner  of  Jewish 
nationality,  the  centre  of  national  life,  and  the  a^gis  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  whose  services  no  Israelite  would  think  of  neglecting. 

The  importance  of  the  Syna":ogue  dates  not  lattjr  than  the  age  of 
the  Maccabees.  It  rose  from  the  institution,  by  Ezi*a,  of  pcrioaicril 
reailings  of  the  Law  in  public.  Its  earliest  history  is  not  known,  for 
we  can  hardly  ti-ust  the  liabbinical  traditions,  that  there  were  hun- 
dreds in  Jerusalem  under  the  second  Temple.  But  the  germ  of  the 
Synagogue  doubtless  existed  in  Babylon.  The  exiles  could  no  longer 
oner  their  sacrifices,  for  this  could  be  done  only  in  t'.ie  Temple  at 
Jf HLsalem.  Hence  they  naturally  betook  themselves  to  jmiycr,  and 
lifted  their  hands,  in  their  loneliness,  to  God,  at  the  times  wlien  their 
eacrillces  were  wont  to  be  con.sumed.  Instead  of  lliese  I  hey  pre- 
sented their  prayers,  and  prophets  like  Kzekicl,  on  the  Sabbath, 
siMjke  to  them  of  their  duty.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Law  itself  had 
l)een  well-nigh  unknown  during  the  exile,  from  the  fact  of  P2zra 
summoning  the  people  to  hear  it,  as  something  which  tluiy  had  trans- 
gressed, from  ignonuiee  of  its  requirements.  To  him,  apparently, 
belongs  the  signal  hcmour  of  establishing  the  custom  of  constant  pub- 
lie  reMing  of  the  sacred  books  before  the  congregatioiu;  of  tlic  i)eo- 
ple,  and  of  taking  care  that,  as  Hebrew  was  no  longer  understood, 
interpreters  should  be  provided,  to  translate  the  Scripture  lessons,  at 
the  .public  services,  into  the  spoken  dialect.  Established,  first,  in 
Jen^em,  synagogues  soon  spread  over  the  land,  and  even  beyond 
it»  whcreyer  Jews  had  settled.     They  gradually  became  the  gc^^\» 
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chanct(?rislir  of  the  nalinn.  for.  Ilioiigh  the  ncrviccs  of  llie  Teinpla 
wtre  yt't  chcrisbtil.  the  Svna^rigne.  l>j-  Us  IochI  conrenlence.  Its 
miprcmc  intluonrr  in  fixing  J f wish  n-iigioiu  opinioD.  and  its  natural 
Importance  oi'  the  centre  ol  nich  iwmaiunily.  and  the  baala  of  tlidr 
BocinI  life,  ciinicil  with  il  the  M>i-<t?  of  (lie  <let4ruciioQ  of  the  itiicUj 
local  Temple  senice.  The  pricfr.  benreforth.  wax  of  less  import- 
ance than  the  lay  UahU.  for  whik-  llie  nne  touched  life  at  only  a  few 
points,  tin-  dIIut  directed  iti»  eveiy  m<>n.-nieQt.  In  ChriHt'H  day  there 
vcre  Fynnj^fiiFues  every  where.  In  Jeriistiteni.  oloDe.  there  gradually 
tvm;  ureitrdm^  to  the  Talmud,  no  ftiri'r  than  480.  Tiberias  had 
thirteen.  I>amii)«U!i  ten,  and  other  citieii  iind  tiiwuB  In  proportion  to 
tbi'ir  [npuliitiiin.  But  the  Mother  Syuogogue  in  the  Temple  still  ni- 
muinctl.  HK  it  were,  the  model  after  which  all  other  nyDagoguct  were 
organi/eiL 

tVhfrevtT  ten  .lewB  were  willed,  il  was  ineumbent  on  them  10 
form  tlii-nL'^-lve^  into  a  ronm-;;iitioii.  and  have  smagogue  service. 
Opirii  stnicliin^s  on  the  lianks  of  riren!,  or  on  the  wa-Kliotc  were 
prefcrre<l,  wlierc  the  Jewish  population  was  small,  from  their  con- 
vttiicnce  for  the  neccssarj'  purl lieat Ions;  bnt.  whtTever  it  wns  puHai- 
ble.  a  iiynagnj.'ue  tvas  cni'ted  liy  the  fn'e  coutdhutloDs  of  llie  peoi^e. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  a  rich  inan  ))uilt  one  at  lils  own  cxpi'Dsif.  The 
luins  of  those  In  Galilee.  Christ's  ova  rounlry,  enable  us  to  Icam 
nanv  pnrtloilari  respecting  thi.s  locality  at  leosl.  In  Htlecling  utes, 
the  iJiiiI'Jf^rs  by  no  nu-nns  always  ehojie  prominent  pwitious.  If,  in 
some  <'a^<es.  the  Ifabblnieal  requiremcuts  were  ohw^n'ed  ttiat  the 
eynagogue  should  be  raKil  on  the  higliirst  part  of  the  town,  and  its 
entrance  be  on  the  western  side,  they  were,  seemingly,  niore  fre- 
quenily  neglected.  The  ruiiis  of  the  old  synagogues  in  the  district 
on  the  Sea  of  Galil:.'e,  and  north  of  il.  arc  soniclimet)  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  toivn,  and  ut  oiliers  have  had  a  s>itc  excavated  for  ihem  In 
Oie  rocky  Kidi;  of  a  hill.  Their  entmurea  are  almost  always  at  the 
southern  eni>,  an  arrungement  hardly  to  have  been  expected,  aa  it 
rcuuinKl  every  Jew,  on  entering,  to  turn  his  liaek  to  Jerusnlcm. 

The  building  was  always  rectangular,  with  its  longest  dimension 
in  a  nearly  soiith  and  north  direction,  and  its  iuteriiir  divided  into 
five  aisles,  by  four  rows  of  eolumiis,  unless  it  was  very  small,  when 
two  rows  of  columns  were  used,  making  only  three  aisles.  The 
wails  were  well  and  solidly  bitllt  of  native  limestone:  Uie  eloues 
"  cbiwiled"  into  each  other,  without  mortar,  and,  while  finely  dressed 
oul!4de,  left  rough  on  the  inner  eiile,  for  plastering.  The  entrancea 
were  three  in  number;  one  large  diiorwnv,  opening  into  the  central 
aisle,  and  a  simiiier  one  on  each  side,  though  .tomciimes,  in  small 
syiiagmrm-s,  there  was  only  one  entrance.  Folding  doors,  with 
socket  liiuges,  closed  by  Imrs  on  tiie  inside,  gave  them  securltj. 
Over  the  doors  was  more  omument  tiiat  we  might  have  expected— 
BCulptiuvs  of  the  golden  candicsliek — or  of  the  pot  of  mannS'-or  of 
the  paccbal  lonib— or  Ute  vine.    The  floors  were  paved  wiib  stabs  of 
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T.-bUf  limo^itono,  and  the  rrrnii.'/cmf  iit  of  the  cr  lun-ir' vriv-  tlio  s 
ia  all.     The   spaces   between   tliesf.'   were   very  snuill,   tliou;:h 
columns  themselves  "were  sometimes  elalx)rately  finished  with 
rinlhian.  and  Ionic  capitaK    Blocks  of  stone  laid  from  columi 
column  received  the  wooden  rafters,  which  were  bedded  dcepl 
these  supports  for  strength,  and  were  very  broad  as  well  as  thiol 
bear  up  a  flat  roof,  coverwl  heavily  with  eartli,  which  was  the  f 
ion  in  private  houses  also,  as  it  still  is  in  nearly  nil  Amb  dwclli 
as  best  adapted  for  keeping  out  the  intense  Iieut  of  ihfi  sun. 
ruins  are  too  imperfect  to  show  the  arrangement  of  tlio  windows. 
The  synagogues  were  open  every  day  for  three  servicc><.  butasti 
of  the  afternoon  and  evening  were  always  joined,  there  were,  in  rea 
only  two.    It  was  the  duly  of  every  godly  Jew  to  go  to  each  sen 
for  so  sacred  was  daily  at,^ndance,  that  the  Rabbis  taugiit  that 
who  practised  it  saved  Israel  from  the  h<^athen.'*    The  two  ma 
days,  Monday  and  Thursday,  when  the  country  people  came 
town,  and  when  the  courts  were  held,  and  the  Sabbaths,  were 
special  times  of  public  worsliip.     Feast  days,  and  fasts,  were 
marked  by  similar  sacredness. 

The  interior  of  the  synagogues  was  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  i 

the  model  of  the  Tabernacle  or  the  Temple.     Before  the  dooi 

some,  a  sunken  space  for  a  porch  formed  a  counterpart  to  the  1 

court  of  the  sanctuary.    The  space  immediately  inside  was  for 

congregation.    A  little  beyond  the  middle,  a  raised  and  enclosed 

form,  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  in  some  measure  corresponded  tc 

altar.     Here  the  ofHcial  stood  to  conduct  the  ser\ices,  by  reading  i 

the  sacred  books  and  chanting  the  prayers.     In  tlie  wall  at  the  fai 

end  was  a  recess,  before  which  hung  a  veil;  the  recess  the  equiva 

of  the  UfAy  of  Holies;  the  veil,  of  the  one  before  that  myster 

chamber  in  the  Temple.     In  this  shrine  were  kept  the  Sacred  R 

wrapped  in  several  covers  of  linen  and  silk;  tlie  outer  one  ador 

9s  means  allowed,  with  gold  and  silver.     The  Rabbis  required 

this  shrine  should  look  towards  Jerusalem,  but  this  was  not  gene: 

provided  for  in  the  Galilean  s}Tiagogues  of  C'hrist's  day.     Befon 

shrine  hung  an  ever-burning  lamp— the  representative  of  the  "ett 

Sfb"  in  the  holy  place  in  the  Temple.     Beside  it  stood  a  large  e 

branched  lamp,  like  the  "golden  candlestick"  of  the  Temple,  w 

We  now  see  sculptured  on  the  Arch  of  Titus.     It  was  adorned 

inscriptions,  and  was  kept  for  tlie  illumination  made  at  the  Fea 

the  Dedication,  each  Deceml)er,  when  the  joy  of  the  nation  at  th 

i^indling  of  the  lamps  in  the  Temple,  after  the  triumph  of  Judas  '. 

Cabtpus,  was  celebrated  for  eight  days  together.     Other  lamps  1 

Up  and  down  the  sjmagogue  to  illuminate  it  during  the  Sabbath  c 

itig  service,  whether  needed  or  not,  in  honour  of  the  day,  as  was  ( 

%Ibo  in  private  houses.    Rabbis  and  the  elders  of  the  Synagogu 

On  rtised  cushions  next  the  shrine,  facing  the  people,  m  tlie  "< 

'    The  men  of  the  congregation  filled  the  open  floor  next  t] 
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and  in  pmnll  pynn|roinics,  tho  women,  separated  by  a  lattice,  sat  with 
their  barks  to'tlie  men.  AVliere  space  allowed,  however,  a  llat  gallery 
was  built  for  thorn,  but,  in  any  case,  they  were  not  visible  to  the  other 
sex.  Truinp<*ts  for  proclaiming  tlie  new  moon,  and  for  publishing 
sentences  of  excommunication,  formed  part  of  the  furniture,  but  were 
kept  in  the  house  of  the  Hazan.  In  the  porch  was  a  tablet  with 
prayers  for  the  rfi^ninir  prince,  and  another  with  the  names  of  any 
who  had  been,  exconmiuuicated,  while  lx.*iow  them  were  boxes  to  re- 
ceive tlie  alms  of  the  con;rrepition,  a.s  they  entered,  for  the  poor. 

The  prt^atest  reverence  was  piaid  by  everj'  Jew  to  liis  synagogue.  It 
could  not  be  built  near  a  public  Imth,  or  a  wash-house,  or  a  tannerv, 
and  if  it  were  taken  down  no  one  would  on  an}-  account  cross  t&e 
ground  on  which  it  liad  stood. 

The  chief  authorities  of  the  Synagogue  were  a  councfl  of  elders,  of 
wliom  one  acted  as  head,  though  onlj*  the  first  among  equals.  They 
pronounced  excommunications,  delivered  Fentences  on  offenders  of 
various  kinds,  managed  t  ho  diarities  of  tlie  congregation,  and  attended 
to  the  wants  of  stmnccrs.  They  were  a  local  counterpart  of  the 
*' elders  of  the  people,"  who,  tlirough  the  whole  histor}-  of  Israel, 
formed  a  kind  of  national  s<.'natc,  and  of  those  humbler  "elders"  who 
constituted  the  ruling  lx>dv  over  towns  and  districts,  as  they  formerly 
had  also  done  over  the  dilTerent  tribes.  If  marks  the  simple  anu 
healthy  basis  of  society  in  Israel,  that  the  one  idea  of  the  family  and 
household,  niletl  by  its  heati,  thus  lav  at  its  root,  as  is  indeed  implied 
in  the  very  nam(^-^House  of  I^  rael — W  which  the  nation,  as  a  whole, 
was  known.  The  head  niUr  or  elder  of  the  Synagogue  was  formaUy 
consecnited  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

The  inferior  ollicos  were  held  by  various  officials.  The  JIazan,  or 
** minister,"  had  the  ebarire  of  the  building,  of  cleaning  the  lamps, 
opening  and  closing  the  doors,  and  doing  any  other  necessjiry  servile 
work,  like  a  modern  «>xton,  besides  acting  as  messenger  to  the  rulers. 
But  he,  also,  in  many  casts,  led  the  prayers  and  ehants.  It  was  his 
part  to  hand  the  roll  of  tlu^  law  to  the  Header  for  tlie  time,  i)ointing 
out  the  proper  lesson  of  the  day.  The  Reader,  as  representative  of 
the  congregation,  had  to  blow  the  tnunpet  at  the  ncAv  moon,  and  to 
strew  ashes  on  his  head  on  fast  days.  The  alms  of  the  congregation 
were  collected  and  distributed  by  special  officers,  of  whom  two  were 
required  to  act  together  in  the*  receiving:  three  in  the  distribution. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  funetion:ir)'  for  reading  the  prayers, 
which  was  done  in  the  name  of  the  ccmgregation,  and  bv  its  authority, 
by  any  one  empowered  for  the  time.  Any  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion, unless  he  were  a  minor,  was  (pialified  to  do  so.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, it  is  likely  that  the  llazan  generally  led  the  chanting,  and  read 
the  ordinarj'  lessons.  A  curious  featurein  the  orgimization  was,  that 
in  each  synagogue,  ten  men,  known  as  Batlanim,  were  paid  to  attend 
every  .s<.TVice  from  its  opening  to  its  close,  that  there  might  never  be 
fewer  present  than  the  Kabbis  required  to  constitute  a  lawful  servioe. 
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There  seems  to  have  been  only  one  synaffogiie  in  Nazareth,  so  that, 
as  all  the  Jews  in  the  town  doubtless  attended  it,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  xw^ulaiion  must  have  been  other  than  Israelites,  or  the  town  itself 
must  have  been  small,  to  judge  from  the  size  of  other  synagogues  of 
Galilee,  whose  ruins  have  l^een  discovered.    The  congregation  would, 
in  many  respects,  be  very  different  from  Western  notions.     The  men 
came  in  the  long,  flowing,  and,  to  us,  feminine-looking  dress  of  the 
£ast:  their  heads  covert  with  turbans  of  various  colours — some 
simple,  others  costly — or  with  the  plain  keffiyeh,  a  kerchief  of  cotton, 
linen,  or  silk,  of  various  colours,  folded  so  that  throe  of  the  comers 
hung  over  the  back  and  shoulders,  leaving  the  face  exposed,  and 
loosely  held  round  the  head  by  a  cord — as  is  still  the  Arab  custom ; 
their  clothing,  only  a  lone  white  or  striped  timic,  of  linen  or  cotton, 
^ith  sleeves,  next  the  body — ^bound  at  the  loins  by  a  sash  or  girdle, — 
and  a  loose  abba  or  cloak  thrown  over  it;  their  bare  feet  shod  with 
sandals.     Over  the  abba  some  would  wear  a  wide  scarf  of  white  wool, 
thin  and  light;  with  bars  of  red,  purple,  and  blue;  but  with  many, 
this  scarf,  enlarged  to  an  abba,  would  be  the  only  outer  giirment.     A 
lew  rich  men  might,  perhaps,  weps  one  of  silk,  adorned  with  silver 
or  gold.  .  This  was  the  Tallith,  an  indispensable  part  of  the  clothing 
of  a  Jew.    From  its  four  corners  hung  four  tassels  of  ei^ht  threads 
a-piece,  of  hyacinth-blue,  of  wool  alone,  woven  and  made  up  with 
superstitious  care,  as  a  half  religious  art,  by  a  Jew  only.     These  were 
the  Zizith,  or  fringes,  worn  in  fulfilment  of  an  express*  commandment 
of  Moses,  that  the  sight  of  them  might  make  the  wearer  "remember 
all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  do  them."    So  sjiored,  indeed, 
were  they,  that  a  smaller  Tallith,  as  well,  duly  provided  with  them, 
was  worn  underneath  the  clothing  by  every  Jew,  from  his  earliest 
years,  and  he  had  been  taught,  even  in  chiUlhood,  never  to  put  it  on 
without  repeating  the  prayer — "Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God, 
King  of  the  Universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with  Thy  command- 
ments, and  given  us  the  commandment  of  the  fringes."    The  outer 
Tallith,  indeed,  was  only  worn  because  the  fringes  of  this  one  were 
covered  up,  and  could  not  be  kissed,  as  the  liabbis  required,  from 
time  to  time,  during  one  of  the  synagogue  prayers.     The  right  use  of 
the  lessons  of  the  fringes  a  Jew  believed  equivalent  to  keeping  the  whole 
Law,  for  the  Rabbis  told  him  that,  as  the  letters  of  the  name  Zizit!i, 
used  as  figures,  made  up  the  numljer  600,  they  and  the  five  knots  and 
eight  threads,  are  equal  to  the  whole  613  precej^ts  of  the  Law. 

The  Jewisn  mothers  and  daughters  of  Nazareth,  as  they  made  their 

^'ay  to  the  synagogue,  were  not  less  Oriental  and  strange.     They  were 

al'ways  veiled  in  white  at  public  worship,  and  not  un frequently  at 

other  times.     Their  flowing  mantles  showed  as  great  variety  of  colour 

•s  female  dress  does  now,  but  they  were  much  the  same  in  shape  as 

^Hey  liad  been  for  centuries.     Like  many  of  the  men,  they  wore  tur- 

^?piis,  but  they  showed  a  contrast  to  the  other  sex  in  their  ornaments. 

*-^xi  week  days  they  wore  nose  rings,  hut  they  were  not  aWovf^d  lo 
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\rcnr  these  on  the  SabbAth.  though  the^  indulged  in  esniiigs,  an 
meUil  armlets,  and  necklaces  and  leg  nngs,  which  tinkled  asthd 
wearers  walked.  Their  feet,  like  those  of  the  men,  were  shod  witi 
sandal^}.  1  he  males  of  a  family  might  go  to  tlie  synagogue  any  wa; 
they  chose,  but  the  women  went  only  by  back  streets,  to  avoid  tfai 
gaze  of  men.  All.  alike,  were  required  to  greet  no  one,  and  to  mak 
no  reverence,  whoever  {Missed,  nor  to  loiter  by  the  way,  lest  it  should 
distract  their  minds  from  thinking  upon  (xoid.  At  the  threshold  a] 
laid  aside  their  stindals,  for  it  was  unbecoming  to  enter  even  one's  owi 
house  with  shml  feet,  far  less  the  house  of  God;  but,  for  the  sam 
reason,  all  kept  their  heads  covered  during  the  whole  service.  Ever 
man,  on  entering,  prepared  to  put  on  his  Tephillin  or  phylacterief 
whit'h  must  be  worn  ever}'  day  during  morning  prayer.  They  coi 
sistcd  of  two  small  parchment  boxes,  about  an  inch  square,  one  divide 
into  four  parchment  compartments,  the  other  left  undivided.  On  th 
two  sides  was  stam^MMl  the  letter  uf,  as  part  of  ihie  word  Shaddai— on 
of  the  names  of  the  Almighty.  Four  slips  of  parehmcnt,  each  abov 
an  inch  wide  and  eight  inches  long,  inscribed  with  the  verses — ^Deal 
vL  4—9;  Deut.  ix.  1^—21;  Exod.  xiiL  2—10;  and  Exod.  xiiL  11— U 
were  placed  in  the  difTcrent  compartments  of  the  one,  a  paixshmei 
lid  enclusing  the  whole,  with  long  leather  thongs  attached,  to  bind 
on  the  forehead.  The  second  box  was  exacllv  the  same,  except  tb 
its  interior  was  not  divided,  and  the  verses  of  Scripture  enclosed  wi 
written,  in  four  columns,  on  one  i>iece  of  parchment. 

The  former  of  these  phylacteries,  or  amulets,  was  bound  on 
forehead  exactly  Ix'tween  the  eyes,  before  morning  prayer  began; 
other  on  the  left  arm,  opposi;e  the  heart,  its  thongs  being  wo' 
seven  times  round  the  ann  and  thrice  round  the  middle  finger.  T 
wearer  was  now  ready  to  take  part  in  the  services.  As  in  the  ca* 
the  Tallith,  the  Tephillin  were  put  on  with  words  of  prayer  ii 
prevailing  langua«re  of  the  coiuitry. 

The  worship  of  the  synagogue  Vas  limited  to  prayer  and  rei 
the  Law  and  the  l^ophets,  for  though  a  Rabbi  or  other  pera 
present,  might  1k'.  asked  to  si>eak,  this  was  an  addition  to  tht 
scril)ed  forms.     The  8er\'ice  l)egan  with  silent  prayer  by  all  pr 
the  congregation  standing  during  this  as  during  all  the  prayers, 
the  Header,  wearing  his  Tallith,  having  entered  the  raised  enc 
in  the  middle  of  the  synagogue,  recited  a  jiniyer  of  adomtioi 
the  desk — *'  IJlessed  be  Tliou  by  whose  word  the  world  was  c 
blessed  be  Tliou  for  ever!    BlesWd  Ix?  Thou  who  hast  made  al 
nothing;  blessed  Ihj  He  who  orders  and  confirms;  blessed  be  ' 
has  pity  on  the  earth;  blessed  be  lie  who  has  pity  on  His  cr 
blessed  be  He  who  richly  rewards  His  saints;  blessed  be  He  ^ 
for  ever,  and  is  for  ever  the  same;  blessed  be  He,  the  ISavJ 
Hedeemerl    Blessed  be  Thy  name!    Blessed  l)e  Thou,  O 
Our  God!  King  of  the  Universe!  All-Merciful  God  and  Fall 
iwoplc  utter  Thy  praise  with  their  lips:  Thy  godly  sersants 
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Thr  plory  and  honour.  We  would  praise  Thee,  Eternal  Lord  God, 
vith  tlic  DGHilms  of  Thy  servant  David ;  we  would  laud  and  magnify 
Thee  witn  songs  of  thanks^vin^  and  praise.  We  do  homage  to  Thy 
same,  our  King,  our  God,  the  only  One,  He  who  liveth  for  ever,  6 
Lord,  whose  name  is  glorious  for  ever  and  ever!  Blessed  be  Thou,  O 
Eternal!  Lord,  blessed  be  Thou  in  songs  of  praise T*  To  this,  as  to 
allpravers,  the  con2;regation  answered.  Amen. 

Headings  from  different  parts  of  the  Scripture  then  followed,  in  part 
a  collection  of  separate  verses,  in  part  connected  extracts,  ending  with 
the  last  six  Psalms,  this  introductory  portion  of  the  service  closing 
with  another  short  but*  exalted  prayer.  A  few  verses  more  from 
Scripture  follow^,  and  then  came  the  Song  of  Moses  at  the  Passage 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  another  short  prayer. 

Presently  the  Reader  siunmoned  the  congregation  to  join  in  a  short 
responsive  utterance  of  praise  known  as  the  Kadish.  *'  Praise  the 
Lord,'*  said  he,  '*who  is  worthy  to  be  praised,"  and  to  this  the 
people,  bowing,  responded,  **  Praised  be  the  Lord,  who  is  ever  and 
eternally  worthy  of  praise  1"  and  so,  through  several  antiphonies. 

It  was  obligatory  on  every  Jew  to  repeat  certain  verses  twice  every 
day,  morning  and  evening.  These  were  now  read.  They  were 
known  by  the  name  of  S'chma,  or  "Hear,"  from  their  be^nning 
with  the  words,  **  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Eternal,  our  God,  is  one  Eternal 
God."  Two  prayers  preceded  them,  the  one,  heard  with  joy  and  yet 
with  trembling,  exalting  Gk>d  for  His  Majesty  in  the  heavens,  amidst 
the  armies  of  the  angels.  It  was  believed  to  be  listened  to  by  all 
heaven.  God  Himself  and  the  angels  responding,  at  its  close — *'  Happy 
the  people  in  such  a  case;  happy  the  people  whose  God  is  Jchovilh!" 
TTjc  other  thanked  Gkxl  for  His  love  to  Israel,  and  asked  enli^j^htcn- 
mcnt  in  His  holy  law.  Another  short  prayer  Avas  now  read,  tliank- 
ing  Him  for  the  mighty  works  He  had  done  for  their  fathers,  espe- 
cially in  delivering  them  from  Egypt,  and  closing  with  supplication 
for  delivery  as  a  nation  from  their  evil  state.  The  clasing  words 
chanted  by  the  Reader  were  striking — "Rock  of  Israel!  up!  to  the 
help  of  Israel:  save,  for  Thy  promise  sake,  Judah  and  Israel!  Save 
us.  Eternal  God,  Eternal  God  of  Hosts!  whose  name  is  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel.  Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Eternal,  who  of  old  didst  re<leem 
Israel !" 

During  all  these  prayers  the  congregation  stood,  with  their  faces 
towards  the  shrine  of  the  Law.  Only  the  Reader  spoke :  the  con- 
f^e^iation  simply  responded  "  Amen,"  except  at  the  Kadish. 

Now  commenced  the  second  part  of  the  service — the  repeating  of 
the  ^'prayers  known  as  the  eigiitecn  Benedictions,"  or  simpK-  as 
•'The  Prayer."  It  was  originally  drawn  up  by  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  but  Anally  arranged  in  its  present  form,  with  one  or  two 
additional  prayers,  about  the  year  }00  fifter  Christ.     The  whole  were 

n"  en  by  the  entire  congregation  softly,  and  tljen  aloud  by  the 
QT,  and  thU  was  repeatecj  »t  thff  evening  seryice,  it  being  lequVcQ^ 
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of  every  iBTAelile  that  he  should  repeat  them  all.  for  himself,  thm 
tilnos  every  day,  just  hs  he  was  required  to  repeat  the  S'chma  twice 
daily.  During  Ihi.i  M'ricB  of  prayers  the  whole  congregation  stood, 
immoTablc,  with  (iieir  faces  towards  the  ehrinc.  anil  their  feet  dose 
tngpilier,  in  an  attitude  of  fixed  devotion.  At  tlie  beginning  and 
close  of  the  tir^t  and  sixtcenili  B(>ncdictiona  all  bent  the  iince,  and 
IwH'L'd  tlieir  heads  (o  the  earth.  As  in  the  case  of  the  B'chma,  these 
prayers  were  read  without  Ilie  change  or  addition  of  a  word.  After 
tJie  congrot^tion  had  rccilud  them  the  Reader.  Etill  standing^  in  the 
Vaised  enclosure,  look  three  steps  backwards,  then  three  forwards: 
stood  qiiile  still,  and  eommenced,  "  liord,  bnen  Thou  our  lips,  that 
our  mouUi  may  show  forth  Ttiy  praiset"  "1  will  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Ijtrd;  aKcrilie  ye  greatuess  unto  our  Godl"  The  first  three 
prayers  of  the  eighteen  contained  ascriptions  of  praise,  the  lost  Ihiee 
iliankRgivings,  and  the  twelve  between,  supplications  for  the  nation 
and  for  individuals.  As  the  Iteadcr  closed,  he  recited  the  words— 
"  We,  here  below,  would  hallow  Tliy  name,  as  it  is  hallowed  in 
licavcn,  as  is  written  in  the  prophelM — '  Or.c  cried  to  another,  and 

li^d .'"     The  conpregntion   then  i-esiionded,  "  Holv.  holy,  holy 

islhel^rd  of  Hosts;  the  u.julo  railh  is  full  of  His  j;lori:"'  Then 
the  Render  lieganntrain:  "  They  who  Blond  l.eforcHiniHiy.  ■'Blessed;'" 
and  the  conpregalion  answered,  "  BieKsi>d  1«:  the  glory  of  the  Lotd 
from  His  place."  The  Kciuler.  once  more,  lep^n:  "In  Thy  holy 
Berinture  it  is  written:"  and  lh(t  ciinKrcpaliou  aiiswered.  "The  Lord 
{jiiill  reign  for  ever,  even  Thy  God,  O  Zion,  unto  all  gcDerations. 
Hatleltiiali!" 

On  Alundays  and  Tliimidays,  and  on  Sid.l-nths,  the  Law  was  now 
rend.  For  the  Snbliotlis,  the  five  itooks  of  Moses  were  divided  into 
ilfty  ai^ctions,  uf  «>ven  Ickkoiih  each,  and  a  cnni]ilelc  rection  was 
reiH>at(Nl  eni^  SnLbath.  so  tluit  the  Iaw  was  read  through  in  a  year. 
At  Itie  ciid  of  uacli  lussoii.  and  at  its  liegiiiiiinfr,  a  colk'Cl  was  read, 
and  l)el  ween  each,  the  Kx(Miiiit<>r — n  niemlerof  the  congregation  who 
hiul  iK-cn  inviled  for  the  pnrposn.  and  who  nlocd  in  the  desk  beside 
thcReiukr  wbik-  llie  lesson  was  Ix-ingread — deliverul  ashon  address 
from  it.  A  iirlest.  If  preseiil,  liad  the  first  invitation.  Ilien  a  Levite. 
and  any  one  who  seemetl  to  know  llie  Law  came  alter.  The  roll  of 
the  Pniph<-13  wa.4  luinded  lo  him  hy  the  Reader  after  the  closiug 
collect  of  the  lesson.  At  each  service  there  was  thus  a  scries  of  short 
comments.  One  Ex)K)!dlor  gave  a  general  address  on  tlic  I^aw 
einhftdied  In  the  letison:  anollicr  an  exhortation  bawd  on  it,  and  a 
third  cxpoundHl  the  nilegnriiul  mysteries  it  shadowed  forth.  Each 
was,  however,  exiK'cted  lo  illustrate  llie  three  caniiiial  points  of 
Jinvish  piety — the  love  of  Qml.  of  virtue,  ond  of  ones  neighbour, 
this  last  <luty  being  additionally  enforced  by  a  collceliuu  in  the  boxes 
at  the  door  "  for  the  iand  of  Israel.'' 

Very  tew  relies  of  tiiese  synagogue  addresses  survive,  but  we  ai« 
slile  vveu  from  these,  as  preserved  in  the  Talmud,  to  realize  their 
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general  characteristics.     Short,  and  in  great  measure  made  up  of 

?>roverbs,  natural  imagery,  and  parables,  they  Avere  very  different 
rom  our  sermons.  One  exam]:)le  will  suffice.  An  ancient  address 
from  the  same  chapter  of  Isaiah  from  which  Jesus  took  His  text 
in  tJie  synagopic  of  Nazareth,  runs  thus — the  special  words  com- 
mented on  bemg,  **  He  hath  clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  sal- 


vation:"— 


•*  There  are  seven  garments,"  says  the  speaker,  "  which  the  Holy 
One,  blessed  be  His  name,  has  put  on  since  the  world  began,  or  will 
put  on  before  the  hour  when  He  will  visit  with  His  wrath  the  godless 
kdom."  When  He  created  the  world  He  clothed  Himself  in  honour 
and  glonr,  for  it  says:  'Thou  art  clothed  with  honour  and  gloryy 
When  lie  showed  himself  at  the  Red  Sea  He  clothed  Himself  in 
majesty,  for  it  says:  '  The  Lord  reigneth.  He  is  clothed  with  majesty.' 
When  He  gave  the  Law  He  clothed  Himself  with  might,  for  it 
savs:  *  Jehovah  is  clothe<l  with  might,  wherewith  He  hath  girded 
Himself.*  As  often  as  He  forgave  Isiael  its  sins  He  clothed  Him- 
self in  wliite,  for  it  says:  *His  garment  was  white  as  snow.' 
When  He  punishes  the  nations  of  the  world  He  puts  on  the  gar- 
ments of  vengeance,  for  it  says :  '  He  put  on  the  garments  of 
vengeance  for  clothing  and  was  clad  T»'ith  zeal  as  a  cloak.*  He  will 
put  on  the  sixth  robe  when  the  Messiah  is  revealed.  Then  will  Ho 
clothe  Himself  in  righteousness,  for  it  says:  '  For  lie  put  on  righteous- 
ness as  a  breastplate,  and  an  helmet  ot  salvation  on  His  head.'  He 
will  put  on  the  seventh  robe  when  He  pimishes  Edoin.  Then  will 
He  clothe  Himself  in  Adom  (red),  for  it  says:  '^VluTcfore  art  Thou 
retl  in  Thine  apparel? '  But  the  rol)es  with  wliich  He  will  clothe  tho 
3Iessiah  will  shine  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  for  it  says: 

•  As  a  bridegroom  who  is  crowned  with  his  tuiban,  like  a  priest.* 
And  the   sons  of  Israel  will   rejoice  in   Ilis  light,  and   will  siiy, 

•  Blessed  Ix;  the  hour  when  the  Messiah  was  born,  lilcssod  the  wonib 
wiiich  bore  Him,  blessed  the  eyes  that  v/ere  counted  worthy  to  sey 
Him.  For  the  opening  of  His  lips  is  blessing  and  ix^ace,  Ilis  Fpecch 
is  rest  to  the  soul,  the  thoughts  of  His  heart  conlidcncc  avA  joy,  the 
sjKxich  of  His  lips  pardon  and  forgiveness.  His  prayer  like  the  sweet- 
siiiellinz  savour  of  a  sacrifice.  His  supplications  holine  s  and  piu-ity.' 
O  how  Wesssed  is  Israel  for  whom  such  a  lot  is  reserved,  for  it  says: 

•  How  great  is  Thy  goodness  which  Thou  hast  laid  up  for  them  that 
fear  Thee.'" 

On  Mondays  and  Thursdays  the  first  of  the  seven  lessons  for  the 
next  Sunday  was  read,  but  it  was  divided  into  three  portions,  before 
each  of  which  one  of  the  congregation  was  called  up  to  the  desk. 

A  few  prayers  more  from  the  Reader,  and  the  service  was  ended, 
-with  a  parting  benediction  delivered  by  a  priest  with  uplifted  hands. 
if  one  were  present,  if  not,  by  the  Reader.  The  prayers  were  repeated 
in  the  common  dialect  of  Palestine  as  a  rule,  but  in  Greek  towns,  such 
Bs  Cscsarca^  they  were  also  recited  in  Greek.    The  llcbiev7  ox  C\:La\r 
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ilcc  of  the  Ijkn-  or  the  ProphelR  ■was   tianaltileil   into  the  Bpdun 
Innguogc  by  an  inicrprcter,  wlio  stood  bj  the  side  of  the  Reader. 

Surh  was  tlie  itiDnimg  srrvicc.  In  the  afternoon  the  congrcgstion 
met  once  more;  heartl  a  shorter  Berrico.  and  remained,  frequently, 
lisieoing  (o  addresses,  tili  lamplight  in  the  evening.  The  "  Amen" 
of  the  congrcgalioD,  from  time  to  time,  was  the  only  intemiption 
sanctioned,  but  among  Orientals  it  would  have  been  hopeless  to 
enforce  silence.  Ever  and  anon  a  hearer  volunteered  asBlkance  if 
the  speaker  hesitated,  or  cniroctcd  a  mistake  if  he  suppoped  ono 
made,  and  tlie  whole  congre^tion,  at  times,  signified  aloud  their 
agreement,  shouted  a  contradiction,  or  even  ordcrtd  the  speaker  to 

When  to  the  many  pravcTS  of  the  synagogue  service  we  add  those 
required  in  prtvalc  fife,  the  "vain  repelilions"  ngainst  which  Christ 
cautioned  His  hearers  on  the  Mount  may  be  undeniiood.  Besides 
the  five  daily  repetitions  of  the  S'cbma  and  the  Benedictions,  crciy 
Jew  gave  tlmnka  before  and  after  every  act  of  ratine  or  drinking, 
before,  and,  often,  after,  each  of  the  countless  external  rites  and  ex- 
ercises rc(|uired  of  him;  and  there  were,  Iicsides,  spechil  prarers 
for  new  moons,  new  years,  feasts,  half-fcacts,  and  fasts,  and 
many  for  special  incidents  of  private  or  family  life.  Prayer,  nlwaj'^s 
prescribed  m  exact  words,  was  in  tact  multiplied  till  it  was  In  danger 
of  becoming  too  often  format  and  mechanical — a  mere  uiilward  aet, 
of  tupcrslilious  importance  in  itself,  apart  from  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  nllered. 

Such  a  circle  of  sj-nagogue  service,  constantly  repeated,  we  must 
conceive  the  child  Jesus  to  have  frequented  from  His  earliest  yiors, 
dny  by  day,  and  week  by  week. 

The  iniiucnee  of  an  institution  in  which  the  I<aw  was  read, 
throughout,  every  year,  on  the  Salilialh,  and,  in  part,  twice  each 
week,  with  extra  readings  on  special  high  days;  in  wliich  the  Proph- 
ets and  Psalms  were  constantly  brought  before  the  congregalion,  and 
"1  which  muUiplicd  prayers,  always  the  same,  impressed  t~   " 


mind  every  emotion  and  thought  of  the  national  religion,  in  language 
often  ;:rund  and  solemn  in  the  cstremc — must  have  l>e('n  great.  The 
fiynagiigue  was,  in  fact,  the  seed-bed  of  Judaism:  its  incpiring  soul 
and  its  abiding  nurture.  It  was  in  it  that  Jesus  was  first  drawn  into 
love  and  KjniiMithy,  as  a  child,  for  His  i>cople,  and  that  He  heard  the 
Tisht.^  duties,  and  prospocls.  of  the  suffering  people  of  God.  and 
dniuk  in  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  Law  anil  Hit:  I'mphets,  by  which. 
IIS  W,  Luke  tells  us,  "lie  kept  on  growing  in  wisdom."  The  lea- 
tons  lie  k-nmcd  in  it  cun  lio  traced  through  the  whole  Qospek. 
Tlie  addres.ses  He  heard  were  no  doubt,  for  the  moat  part,  lileleea 
llabbiuieal  refinements,  with  a  Pharisaic  eolouring,  which  His  puro 
nnd  sinless  soul,  filled  with  the  love  of  His  heavenly  Falser,  instinc- 
tively prized  at  tbcir  true  value.  His  words  in  after  life  often  shoTT 
that  IIo  bad  been  accustomed  to  Bce  Pharisees  and  Scrlbea  in  tbe  (ffii- 
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•j^ogne,  TPho  made  the  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  on  which  service 
was  held,  their  days  of  fastinc ;  who  paraded  a  show  of  long  pray  era 
f>rof  liberal  alms;  and  ea^rly  pressed  forward  to  the  front  scats, 
where  they  would  be  ma<?t  m  honour,  and  would  be  most  likely  to  bo 
called  up  to  speak.  As  He  grew  older  He  would  meet,  in  turn,  in 
the  synagogue,  every  shade  oi  the  religion  of  the  day, — the  strictness 
of  the  school  of  Shammai,  and  the  milaness  of  that  of  Hillcl;  Jewish 
bigotry,  and  Galiliean  freedom  and  tolerance;  the  latitudinarianism 
of  the  Sadducee,  or  the  puritanical  strictness  of  the  Essene.  The 
great  doctrines  of  ceremonial  purity,  of  the  righteousness  of  works, 
of  the  Idngdom  of  Qtxi,  and  of  the  coming  redemption  of  Israel, 
would  sound  in  His  ears  Sabbath  by  Sabbath,  giving  Him  much  to 
retain  and  still  more  to  reject.  In  the  synagogue  He  came  in  contact 
with  the  religious  life  of  His  race,  in  its  manifold  aspects.  "We  see, 
in  His  public  life,  how  the  crowds  that  gathered  round  Him,  as  tho 
new  Rabbi  of  Israel,  entered  into  conversation  with  Him  on  the  sub- 
iects  of  His  discourse,  or  commented  on  ihem  afterwards,  and  He 
tad,  no  doubt,  done  much  the  same  with  the  teacliers  He  heard  in 
His  earlier  years.  The  Rabbis  whom  He  met  in  the  synago^cs,  in 
the  markets,  or  at  meals,  were  accustomed  to  exchanp:o\]uestion  and 
answer  with  all,  and  must  often  have  had  to  reply  to  liis  searching 
questions,  and  deep  insight  into  Scripture.  Nor  would  tlie  longing 
of  the  people  at  large,  for  the  vengeance  of  God  on  the  oppressors  of 
the  nation  escape  His  notice.  As  a  man  in  all  things  like  other  men, 
except  in  His  sinlessness — the  synagogue  with  its  services,  and  the 
free  expression  of  thought,  both  in  public  and  private,  which  it 
favoured,  must  have  been  one  of  the  chief  agencies  in  developing  His 
human  nature. 


CHAPER  XIV. 

SOCIAL  INFLUENCES. 

Among  the  influences  amidst  which  the  child  Jesus  grew  up  at 
Nazareth,  the  Synagogue,  with  its  constantly  recurring  services,  was, 
no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  important.  It  was  a  characteristic  of 
Jewish  life,  however,  that  its  religion  was  interwoven  with  the 
whole  tissue  of  daily  events,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

The  Jewish  ecclesiastical  calendar,  with  its  cycle  of  feasts,  half- 
feasts  and  fasts,  must  have  had  a  great  effect  in  colouring  the  general 
mind,  and  perpetuating  the  system  and  sentiments  which  they  illus- 
trated. There  were  four  different  reckonings  of  the  Hebrew  year — 
that  which  commenced  with  the  first  day  of  Nisan,  and  was  known 
aa  **  the  year  of  kings  and  feasts;"  a  second,  which  dated  from  the 
first  of  Kul — that  is,  from  the  full  moon  of  August— from  which  the 
year  was  calculated  for  the  tithing  of  cattle ;  a  third,  from  the  first 
d^y  of  Tivi — that  ii,  from  the  new  moon  of  September — ^froia  ifhick 
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the  yciirs  from  tlic  creation  of  the  world  were  reckoned :  and  a  fonrth, 
froiii  the  lirst  day  of  the  eleventh  month,  Bfrhel)et — ^from  which  the 
rii:c  of  trees  was  *eomit<?d,  for  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  for  noting 
the  time  when  it  became  lawful  to  eiit  the  fruit. 

The  stir  made  to  catch  the  lirnt  ^limpsc^  of  the  new  moon  would  bo 
n  great  evi'nt  each  month,  even  m  a  retired  place  like  Kazaretb. 
Jesiis  would  hear,  how,  (m  the  last  day  of  each  mcmth,  men  were 
posted  on  all  the  heights  round  Jenisalem  to  watch  for  it;  how 
thcjy  hastened,  at  the  utmost  sjXMtd,  to  the  Teui]^le,  with  the  news. 
even  if  it  were  Sabbath,  and  how  the  sacred  trumpet  sounded  to 
announce  it,  and  special  sacrifices  werci  ciTered.  The  appearance  of 
the  nev,'  moon  had  in  jdl  ages  been  a  great  ('.ay  in  Israel,  as  it  also 
was  among  the  Greeks  and  Komann.  The  Ealbis  afllnncd  that 
God  Himself  had  spoken  of  it  to  Moses,  end  told  him  how  to  observe 
it.  All  over  the  land  it  was  celebrated,  monthly,  by  special  religioi:s 
solemnities,  and  by  universid  rejoicing;  in  some  months  more  than  in 
others;  ever>'  one  in  Jenisalem,  who  tould,  repairing  to  llie  Tenipks 
and  all,  elsewhen\  making  it  a  point  to  attend  the  synagcgue  on  Umt 
day.  In  the  fondly  remembered  times  of  the  past,  the  day  of  the 
new  moon  had  lK*en  that  on  whi(!i,  (specially,  the  pcoi)le  ti(K-k(.d  to 
the  prophet^s  to  receive  instruction,  and  on  which  their  auct'stors,  at 
some  jx'riods.  had  been  wont  to  Avorship,  from  their  rcofs,  the  return- 
ing light,  as  that  of  the  (Jueeu  of  Heaven. 

Manv  things  would  imj)res.s  this  event  on  the  Nazareth  clnldren. 
They  doubtless  noticed  how  nil  the  men  of  the  village  watched  from 
their  doors,  each  month,  lor  th(^  nvw  light,  and  they  had  often  heard 
their  fathers,  with  centered  head,  rei>eal  the  prayer  still  used  by  every 
pious  Jew  at  first  s(»eing  it^ — **  ]ilessed  be  Thou,*  Lord,  (-ur  Godi  who, 
through  Thy  Word,  didst  create  the  lieavens,  and  their  whole  host, 
by  the  breath  of  Th}'  mouth.  He  apjwinted  them  a  law  and  linie 
that  they  should  not  go  back  from  their  places.  Joyfully  and  gladly 
they  fulfil  the  will  of  their  Creator;  wh()s<^  working  and  whose  works 
are*  truth,  llv.  spoke  to  the  moon,  and  commanded  her  that  slie 
should  renew  herself  in  glor>'  and  splendour,  for  those  whom  He  has 
carri(Kl  from  their  mother's  breast,  for  they,  too,  will  l)e  one  dav  re- 
newed like  her.  and  glorify  their  Creator  after  the  honour  of  Ilis 
kingdom.  Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Lord,  who  renewest  the  moons.  Nor 
would  the  simple  household  feast  that  followed  be  unnoticed,  with 
its  invited  guests,  nor  the  Sabbath  rest  of  all  from  their  daily  work, 
for  it  must  have  been  a  welcome  monthly  holiday  to  the  school  chil- 
dnm  of  Na/jireth. 

The  great  festival  of  the  Hebrew  year — the  Passover  and  the  feast 
of  Unleavened  Bread — l)egan  on  the  15th  day  of  Nisan,  the  first 
month,  and  lasted  till  the  22ud.  It  wjus  one  of  the  three  yearly  feasts 
which  ev(Ty  Isnielite,  if  he  could,  attended  in  Jerusalem  iJike  cir- 
cumcision, which,  indeed,  was  hardly  thought  so  sacred,  its  due 
observance  was  esteemed  a  vital  necessity,  on  no  account  to  be  neg- 
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lected  in  any  year.  It  was  the  annual  sacrament  of  the  whole  Jew- 
ish race.  The  Passover  lamb  was  the  one  offering  which  all  pre- 
sented spontaneously.  It  not  only  conunemorated  a  national  deliv- 
erance— the  **  passing  over"  of  Israel  by  the  destroying  angel,  but 
was  believed  to  secure  the  same  mercy  for  themselves  hereafter. 
Every  one  regarded  it  as  a  debt  he  owed,  and  must  by  all  means  pay, 
if  he  would  be  coimted  worthy  of  a  part  in  the  congre^utiou  of 
Israel.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  household  sacrifice,  which  each  tamily  of- 
fered on  its  own  behalf,  that  its  transgressions  through  the  year  might 
be  "passed  over."  Even  till  the  later  ages  of  Jewish  history  the 
father  of  each  household  himself  killed  the  male  lamb  or  goat  re(iuired, 
and  sprinkl^  the  blood  on  the  lintel  and  doorposts,  as  an  expiation 
for  the  family  as  a  whole,  and  for  any  who  might  have  joined  them 
in  keeping  the  feast. 

Pious  kraelites  were  careful  to  accustom  their  children,  from  the 
earliest  years,  to  the  requirements  of  their  religion,  and  hence  often 
brought  them  with  them  to  Jerusalem  at  the  great  feasts.  Indeed, 
even  the  lil)eral  school  of  Hillel  made  it  binding  to  do  so  as  soon  as  a 
child  was  able,  with  tlie  help  of  its  father's  hand,  to  climb  the  flight 
of  steps  into  the  Temple  courts. 

The  Passover  itself  was  eaten  only  by  males,  but  the  week  of  the 
feast  was  a  time  of  universal  rejoicing,  so  that  husbands  were  wont  to 
take  their  wives,  as  well  as  their  sons,  with  them. 

Joseph  and  Mary  went  to  Jerusalem,  evory  year,  to  the  Passover, 
and  took  Jesus  with  them,  for  the  first  lime,  when  Hi?  was  twelve 
years  old.  Like  His  cousin  John,  He  had  grown  in  mind  and  body, 
and  showed  a  sweet  religious  spirit.  The  journey  must  have  been 
the  revelation  of  a  new  world  to  Him — a  world,  beyond  the  hills  of 
Samaria,  which  had  hitherto  seemed  the  limit  of  the  earth,  as  He 
looked  away  to  them  from  the  hill-top  behind  Nazareth. 

Only  a  Jew  could  realize  the  feelings  such  a  visit  muj*t  have  raised 
even  in  a  child.  Jerusalem,  to  the  Israelite,  was  more,  if  possible, 
than  Mecca  is  to  the  Mahommedan.  The  whole  "land  of  Israel,"  was 
**holy,"  since  it,  only,  could  oiler  to  God  the  first-fruits,  or  the  first- 
born, or  the  "perpetual"  shewbrcad.  Its  walled  towns  were  still 
••  hc»lier."  No  leper  was  allowed  in  them,  and  a  corpse  carried  out  to 
burial  could  not  be  brought  into  a  town  again.  But  Jerusalem,  the 
sacred  city,  the  scat  of  the  Temple,  had  a  sanctity  all  its  own.  Bv" 
Kabbinical  laws,  which,  however,  were,  doubtless,  often  ne^^lected, 
even  holy  offerings,  of  llie  lower  kinds,  and  second  tithes,  might  be 
eaten  in  it.  The  dead  must  be  carried  out  before  sunset  of  the  day 
of  death.  No  houses  could  l3e  let  for  lodgings,  and  no  sepulchres, 
except  those  of  the  house  of  David,  and  of  Iliildah,  the  proph- 
etess, had  been  tolerated.  No  impurity  was  suffered,  lest  creeping 
things  shoidd  defile  the  holy  city ;  nor  could  scaffolds  be  set  up  against 
the  walls,  for  a  similar  fear  of  defilement.  Smoke  from  hoiLsehold 
fires  was  forbidden;  poultry  were  unlawful,  because  they  sctuVciVkfc^ 
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up  the  soil,  and  might  defile  passing  offerings;  no  leper  could  enter 
the  gates;  gardens  were  prohibited,  occause  the  decaying  leaves  and 
the  muniire  would  make  an  oiTenRive  smell.  Superstition  had  in- 
vented the  most  amazing  fancies,  as  proofs  of  the  pa8sin|f  holiness  of 
the  cit^'  in  its  whole  extent,  and  these  were,  doubtless,  universally  and 
implicitly  believed.  It  was  maintained  that  no  serpent  or  scorpioii 
ever  harmed  any  one  in  Jerusalem;  that  no  11^'  was  ever  seen  in  the 
place  for  slaughtering  the  sticrifices;  that  no  ram  ever  put  out  the  fire 
of  the  altar,  and  that  no  wind  ever  blew  aside  the  pillar  of  smoke  over 
the  altar.  But  the  hospitality  of  the  holy  city  was  less  open  to  ques- 
tion; for  it  was  a  common  boast  that  no  one  had  ever  failed  to  find 
friendly  entertainment,  or  a  hearth  on  which  to  roast  his  passover. 
However  churlish  to  all  besides,  the  hospitality  of  the  citizens  to  their 
own  nation  was  unliounded. 

But  if  the  city  were  holy,  it  was  mainly  so  because  of  the  far  greater 
holiness  of  the  sanctuary*  within  its  bounds.  The  Temple  mountain 
held  the  fourth  place  m  local  holiness.  The  ceremonially  uncl^Ln 
could  not  enter  it.  The  space  between  the  court  of  the  heathen  and 
the  inner  courts — the  Zwiuger,  or  Chel — ranked  next;  none  but 
Israelites  could  enter  it,  and  not  even  they,  if  defiled  by  a  dead  body. 
The  women's  court  came  next.  No  uncleun  person,  even  after  bath- 
ing, could  enter  it  till  sun.si*t.  The  Forecourt  of  the  Israelites  was  still 
holier.  No  one  could  go  into  it  who  needed  expiation  to  be  made  for 
him.  Even  the  clean  must  bathe  before  entering,  and  any  unclean 
person  intruding,  through  oversight,  must  atone  for  his  error  by  a 
trespass-offering.  The  Forecourt  of  the  Priests  was  yet  more  sacred. 
None  but  the  i)riests  or  Levitcs  could  cross  its  thn*shold,  except  on 
special  occasions,  specified  by  the  Law.  The  space  between  the  altar 
and  the  Temple  had  a  still  greater  siinctity,  for,  into  it.  no  priest  with 
any  l)odily  defect,  or  with  his  hair  in  disoVder,  or  with  a  torn  robe,  or 
who  had  tasted  wine,  could  enter.  The  Temple  itself  stmxl  apart,  in 
the  tenth  and  highest  degree  of  sanctity.  Before  entering  it,  eveiy 
priest  had  to  wasli  l)oth  hands  and  feet.  In  this  revered  centre,  how- 
ever, thei'e  was  one  spot  more  awful  than  all  the  rest — the  Holy  of 
Holies,  which  the  high  priest  alone  could  enter,  and  he  only  once  a 
year,  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  in  the  jxTformance  of  the  rites 
of  the  day,  which  required  his  entering  it  four  times. 

Such  ii  country  and  city  could  not  fail  to  l>e  the  objects  of  abiding 
and  i-assionale  sentiment.  Affection  for  their  native  land  led  to  the 
uni(iuc  hisiorical  phenomenon  of  the  return  of  the  exiles  from  Baby- 
lon. 31any  psulms  of  the  ix^riod  still  record  how  the  captives  wept 
by  the  rivers  of  Babylon  when  they  rememlxTed  Ziou,  and  hung  their 
harps  on  the  willows  of  their  banks;  and  the  same  mtense  lonnng  for 
Palestine  is  illustrated  even  yet,  by  the  fond  fancy  of  the  Targum 
that  the  bodies  of  the  righteous  Jews  who  die  in  foreign  lands,  make 
their  way,  under  ground,  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  ^ore  in  the  res- 
urrection  of  the  just,  of  which  it  is  to  be  the  scsne.    The  wailin^^  of 
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the  Jews  of  Jerosalem  OTcr  their  ruined  Temple,  as  they  loan  against 
the  few  stones  of  it  which  yet  remain,  shows  the  same  feeling,  and  it 
is  shared  by  idl  the  race  so  strongly,  that  some  earth  from  the  land  of 
their  fathers  is  sprinkled  on  the  grave  of  every  Jew  that  dies  away 
from  it,  to  make  him  rest  in  peace. 

Love  of  their  motherland,  however,  was  not  especially  that  which 
linked  the  Jews  of  all  countries  in  Christ's  da}'  into  a  great  brother- 
hood, and  attracted  them  continually  to  Jcrusnlem,  for  they  were 
voluntarily  settled,  far  and  wide,  in  foreign  lands.  Nor  was  it  their 
longing  for  freedom  and  independence,  lor  they  were  contented  sub- 
jects of  all  forms  of  government.  Their  eyes  were  ever^'where  turned 
to  the  Temple,  and  they  found  in  it  the  centre  of  their  national  unity. 
Their  heavenly  and  earthly  fatherland  seemed  to  meet  in  its  sacred  en- 
closore.  From  all  the  earth,  wherever  a  Jew  lived,  rose  the  same  cry  as 
that  of  the  exiles  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  "As  the  hart  pnnteth 
after  the  water-brooks,  so  pAnteth  my  soul  after  Thee,  O  God.  My  soul 
thirstcth  for  God,  for  the  living  God :  when  shall  I  come  and  appear 
before  God?  I  pour  out  my  soul  in  me  when  I  remember  these  things — 
how  I  went  with  the  pilgrim  bands,  and  marched  up  with  them  to  the 
house  of  Gk)d,  with  the  voice  of  joy  and  praise ;  with  the  festive  crowd !" 
To  the  Jews  of  everj'  land  it  was  the  crown  and  glory  of  their  religious 
system.  In  their  scattered  synagogues  and  houses  of  prayer  they 
looked  towards  it  at  every  service.  Their  gifts  and  offerings  flowed 
to  it  in  a  golden  stream,  partly  to  satisfy  the  re(]uirements  of  the 
Law.  but  even  more  to  gmtify  their  religious  devotion.  Every  Jew 
over  twenty  throughout  the  world  gave  his  didrachma  yearly — in 
pajrment  of  the  first-fruits  required  by  the  Law — to  maintain  the 
Temple  and  its  sacrifices.  Constant  voluntary  gifts,  l>esides,  often  of 
great  value,  streamed  into  the  holy  treasur}-.  Tithes,  also,  were 
claimed  by  the  Kabbis  fr<^>m  all  Jews  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and 
were  doubtless  given  by  the  devout.  **In  almost  every  town,"  says 
Philo,  "there  is  a  chest  for  the  sjicred  money,  and  into  this  the  dues 
are  put.  At  fixed  times  it  is  entnisted  to  the  foremost  men  to  carry 
it  to  Jenisalem.  The  noblest  are  chosen  from  every  town  to  take  up 
tlie  llojK*  of  all  Jews,  untouched,  for  on  this  paynieut  of  legal  dues 
rests  the  hope  of  the  devout."  Egypt,  though  it*^had  a  Temple  of  its 
own  at  Leontopolis,  sent  this  yearly  tri])ute  regularly;  it  came  con- 
stantly from  Rome  and  all  the  West ;  from  Lesser  Asia  and  all  Syria. 
But  it  flowed  in  the  richest  stream  from  Babylonia  and  the  countries 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  from  which  it  was  brought  up  under  the  pro- 
tection of  thousands,  who  volunteered  to  (»8eort  it  to  Jerusalem,  and 
protect  it  from  plunder  by  the  Parthians  on  the  way. 

Thus  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  were  the  grand  religious  centre  of 
fill  Israel,  to  the  remotest  limits  of  its  wanderings.  The  Sanctuary 
Jived  in  every  heart.  To  maintain  it  inviolate  was  the  one  common 
anxie^.  Foreign  rulers  might  hold  sway  over  Palestine,  and  even 
over  Jerusalem,  and  no  long  as  the  Temple  was  left  uutoucUttd,  syxVi* 
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mission  was  paid  thorn,  as  the  will  of  fate.  If,  however,  the  haughti- 
ness or  greed  of  the  enemy  violated,  or  even  only  threatened,  the 
Banotuary,  there  ran  through  the  whole  Jewish  world  a  feelinjz  of  in- 
dipnialion  that  roused  them  at  once,  and  at  the  cry  that  the  Temple 
was  in  danger,  weapons  were  grasped  and  solemn  prayers  rose,  and 
one  deep  R'solve  ]HTvadt»d  all— to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood 
on  the  battle-field  or  at  the  Altar,  for  Jenisalem  and  the  Sanctuary. 

It  must  have  Ix'en  a  wonderful  sight  to  the  child  Jesus  to  visit  the 
IIolv  City  at  the  season  of  the  Passover.  Tlie  multitudes  who 
flocKed  to  the  feast  from  all  countries  were  countless.  '*  Many  thou- 
«mds,"  says  Pliilo,  *'  from  many  thousand  towns  and  cities,  make  * 
pilgrimage  to  the  Temple  at  every  feast;  some  by  land,  others  hvsca, 
in)m  the  east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south.  E%*en  at  ftnte- 
cost,  which  attracted  a  much  smaller  numlier,  vast  crowds  of  Jews 
and  proselytes  were  present  from  every  part  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which  Avius  nearly  equivalent  to  the  then  known  world.  Josephus 
reckoned  the  numbers  attending  a  single  Passover  at  2,700,000,  in- 
clusive of  the  population  of  the  city.  Everj'  house  in  the  narrow 
limits  of  Jerusalem  was  crowded  with  pilgrims,  and  the  whole  land- 
scape round  covered  with  the  tents  or  booths,  of  mat,  and  wicker- 
work,  and  interwoven  leaves,  cxtemi>orized  to  serve  as  shelter — like 
the  similar  stnictures  of  the  Easter  pilgrims  still — for  those  who 
could  not  l>e  accommodated  in  any  bouse.  The  routes  by  which  they 
travelled  to  the  Holy  (Mty  from  all  lands  must  have  l)een  like  those 
to  Mecca,  at  certain  seasons,  even  now:  countless  vesj-ds  laden  with 
living  fn'ights  of  pilgrims:  all  Hie  main  lines  of  road  thronged  with 
huge  caravans:  every  port  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  everj'  city  and 
town  on  the  higbwaVs  leading  to  the  great  c<.'ntre,  thronged  as  with 
the  passage  of  armies.  The  vast  "  disjiersicm'* — Jewish  by  birth, 
sentimeni,  or  adoption — convergivl  more  and  mon»  denst'ly  on  the  one 
point, — Jerusalem.  Partbians,  Medes,  Elamites,  and  Mesbpotamians, 
m  the  costume  of  the  far  J^ist.  with  their  long  trains  of  camels  and 
mules;  cnnvds  from  every  ]>rovince  of  Lesser  Asia — Ca]>padocia, 
Poiitus,  l*hrvgia,  and  Pamphylia,  each  band  with  the  distinctive 
cbiinu'teristics  of  its  own  district:  swarthy  multitudes,  in  long  cara- 
vans, or  afoot. — after  a  sea  voyage  to  Joi)pa  or  Ca'SJirea — from  Egj'pt, 
the  beadipiarlers  of  the  foreign  Jews,  and  from  Jabva  and  (^rene; 
pilgrims  even  fn)m  imperial  Home;  men  from  the  slopes  of  Cretan 
Ida.  and  from  the  far-olT  cities  and  towns  of  sandy  Arabia,  met  imder 
the  shadow  of  the  Temple.  The  whole  world,  in  a  sense,  was  gathered 
to  one  s])ot.  and  this,  it-^i-lf.  to  a  mind  such  as  that  of  the  l)oy  Jesus, 
niU't  have  i)een  rich  in  the  most  varied  intluence  and  knowledge. 

The  apjx'arance  of  the  city  would  make  an  impression  never  to  be 
forgotten.  If  there  were  no  g;irdens  in  Jerusah'm.  there  was  a  girdle 
of  them  nniehing.  from  its  very  walls,  down  the  valleys,  and  up  the 
opposite  hill-sides;  one  of  thein  so  famous  that  the  figs  from  it  were 
sold  for  three  or  four  assiu'ii  each.    The  garden  wails  and  ditchei 
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netted  oyer  all  the  approaches  to  the  city,  on  each  side.  On  the  hills 
around  rose  the  mansions  of  the  rich  citizens,  and  at  the  bend  where 
the  Y^leys  of  Kidron  and  Hinnom  met,  beside  the  Pool  of  8iloam, 
the  eye  regaled  itself  with  the  wide  and  rich  yerdure  of  the  royal 
gardens. 

As  Joseph,  and  Mary  with  her  Son,  came  in  sight  of  the  city  from 
the  north,  they  would  be  on  ground  as  high  as  Mount  Zion :  and 
rising,  to  the  north-^est  of  the  city,  even  a  few  feet  higher,  while,  oa 
the  west,  Zion  rose,  on  an  average,  about  100  fe<?t  ai)ove  the  hills 
across  the  valley  of  Hinnom;  and,  on  the  east,  the  Mount  of  Olives 
overtopped  the  highest  part  of  the  city  by  100  feet,  and  the  Temple 
hill  by  no  less  than  300.  Except  on  the  north,  however,  the  high 
ground  was  divided  from  Jerusale;n  by  deep  vallcj-s,  which  could  be 
reached  from  within  the  city  only  by  steep  streets'  and  roads.  The 
{Hlgrims  encamped  in  the  valleys  of  Kiaron  or  Hinnom  sjiw  the 
buSdings  and  towers  of  Mount  Zion  more  than  500  feet  above  them; 
tnd  tliose  whose  tents  were  pitched  not  far  from  the  Siune  place,  at 
Joab*8  Well,  were  nearly  600  feet  below  the  hoases  of  the  upper  cily. 
The  court  of  the  Priests  looked  over  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  370  feet 
below ;  and  from  Mount  Zion  it  needed  a  descent  of  264  feet  to  reach 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kitlron. 

Jerusalem  was  thus,  pre-eminently,  a  mountain  city,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  hills,  and  with  hills,  famous  and  sacred  beyond  all  others, 
as  its  own  site.  The  road  from  Nazareth  entered  the  new  lower 
town,  by  the  Damascus  gjite,  and  pass<Hl  through  the  most  stirring 
business  street — in  the  bottom  of  the  Valley  of  the  Cheesemakers,  or 
the  Tyropceon :  a  deep  and  narrow  hollow  between  Mounts  Zion  and 
Horiah,  then  crowded  with  the  narrow  lanes  which  serve  for  streets 
inr  Eastern  cities.  In  the  new  town,  under  the  shadow  of  the  two 
hilU,  were  the  shops  of  the  braziers;  the  clothes' bazaar,  and  tlio 
square  where  the  authorities  rcceivtid  announcements  of  the  new  moon, 
and  gave  the  public  feasts  that  followe<}.  monthly.  In  the  Tyropcron, 
the  streets  ran,  in  terraces,  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill,  side  lanes 
climbing  here  and  there,  to  t!io  top,  past  tlie  bazaar  of  the  butchers, 
and  that  of  the  wool-dealers,  to  the  upper  street,  where  Ismael  Ben 
Camithi,  the  high  priest  at  the  time,  having  gone  out  on  the  great 
Day  of  Atonement,  to  speak  with  a  heathen,  a  Heck  of  spittle  fell  on 
his  clothes,  from  the  lips  of  the  uncircumcised,  and  delilod  him,  so 
that  he  could  not  perform  the  services  of  the  day,  and  had  to  get  his 
brother  to  take  his  place. 

On  the  w^est  of  the  Tyropoeon,  on  the  top  of  Mount  Zion,  rose  tho 
old,  or  upper  city,  known  also  as  the  City  of  David.  In  it  v.ere  the 
ahops  of  the  goldsmitlis,  and  the  houses  of  the  priests  who  lived  in 
Jerusalem.  The  Wall  of  David  ran  along  its  north  side,  opening 
through  the  ^te  Gennath,  to  Akra,  or  the  lower  tjwn.  High  above 
this  wall,  which  was  over  fifty  feet  in  height,  rose  the  tUrvu  livmowa 
castles— Hip/wifwj4  Fltdsaclun,  and  JJfariamiie — built    by  UiitoOi  \]fckft 
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Great,  and  then  fresh  from  the  builder's  hands.  Of  these,  Hippikiii^ 
stern  and  massive,  towered  120  feet  alyove  the  wall,  at  its  noitn-west 
comer :  a  great  square  of  huge  stones,  in  successive  stories,  tiie  upper 
one  surmounted  by  battlements  and  turrets.  Close  by,  and  in  a  line 
with  it.  rose  Phasiielus,  the  splendid  memorial  to  Herod's  brother 
Fhasael,  who  had  bi^aten  out  his  brains  against  the  walls  of  his  dun- 
ceon  when  a  prisoner  of  the  Parthians.  It,  also,  was  square,  for  sixty 
feet  of  its  height  above  the  wall,  but  from  amidst  the  breaat-woiiks 
and  bulwarks  of  this  lower  fortress,  rose  a  second  tower  about  BeventY 
feet  higher,  with  magnificent  battlements  and  turrets.  Within,  th& 
upper  tower  was  like  a  palace,  and  it  was,  doubtless,  intended  as  a 
refuge  for  the  Idng.  in  case  of  necessity.  Mariamne,  the  smallest  of 
the  three  castles,  was  about  thirty  feet  square,  and  about  seventy-five 
in  height,  but  its  upper  half  was  more  highly  finished  than  thatof  either 
of  the  others,  as  if  to  quiet  its  builders  conscience  for  the  murder  of 
her  whose  name  it  bore.  All  three  fortresses,  towering  thus  enndlv 
aloft,  above  the  high  wall, — which  itself  rose  along  the  crest  of  ahi^ 
hill, — were  of  white  marble:  each  stone  thirty  feet  long,  fifteen 
in  breadth,  a:u\  from  seven  to  eight  in  tliickness;  and  all  squared  so 
exactly  (liat  (heir  ioiuinirs  could  hardly  Ijc  seen.  '*  Each  tower."  to 
use  the  wonL*  of  Josoplnis.  **  looked  like  a  great  natural  rock  which 
hatl  Ix'cn  cut  by  the  workman  into  shape,  like  the  lock-hewu  build- 
inffs  of  I  Mom." 

X'ntlcr  the  protection  of  these  splendid  structures  rose  the  new 
palace  of  Jlcnxl,  about  the  centre  of  the  nortluTU  half  of  Mount 
Zion,  a  great  part  of  "which  was  enclosed  within  its  park  walls,  them- 
selves a  second  line  of  defence,  forty-flvc  feet  in  height,  with  strong 
towers  ri.ing,  at  e;|ual  distances,  from  their  broad  tops.  The  palace 
itSL'lf  was  indcscriba]  Ay  magniiieent.  Spacious  rooms,  with  elaborately 
carved  walls  and  ceilings,  many  of  them  crusted  with  precious  stones^ 
displayed  Oriental  splendour  to  hundreds  of  guests  at  a  time.  Qold 
tand  silver  shone  on  every  side.  Round  this  sumptuous  abode,  por- 
ticoes with  curioiLs  pillars  of  costly  stone,  cfferid  shady  retreats. 
Groves  and  gardens  stretched  on  every  side,  intermingled  with  pools 
and  artiliciai  rivers,  bordered  by  long,  delightful  walks,  frequented, 
through  the  day,  by  all  Avho  could  endure  tlie  desecration  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  countless  statues  which  adorned  them. 

The  theatre  built  by  Herod,  to  the  horn^r  of  the  nation,  was  also, 
aj^parently,  in  this  part  of  the  city ;  and  outside,  at  a  little  distance, 
was  the  amphitlu.'atre,  an  o!)ject  of  still  greater  i.)opular  aversion, 
frc  m  its  irlacliatorial  shows,  in  whicli  men  condemned  to  deatli  fought 
\:\  h  wild  beasts.  Inscriptions  in  honour  of  Augustus,  and  trophies 
of  the  naticms  Herod  had  conquered  in  his  wars,  adorned  the  exterior 
<  f  the  theatre;  and  the  games  in  the  circus,  though  shunned  by  the 
Jews,  were  celebrated  with  the  greatest  pomp,  stnuigers  from  all  the 
neighbouring  countries  being  invited  to  them.  The  trophies  round 
tJiif  theatre  especially  excUed  mOL\^CLWow,  XyAxi^  «M^v<:)8ed  to  cover 
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imaees,  and  hence  being  looked  upon  as  heathen  idols.  So  great,  in- 
deed, had  the  excitement  become,  in  Herod's  lifetime,  that,  for  pol- 
icy, he  had  caused  the  armour  to  be  taken  from  some  of  them,  in 
prosence  of  the  k»ding  men,  to  show  that  there  was  nothing  but 
Bhapelesa  wood  beneath.  Yet  even  this  did  not  calm  the  people,  and 
no  Jew  passed  the  hated  building  without  the  bitterest  feelings  at  its 
presence  in  the  holy  city. 

On  the  eastern  crest  of  Zion  stood  the  old  palace  of  the  Asmonean 
kings,  and,  north  of  it,  an  open  space  surrounded  by  a  lofty  covered 
colonnade,  known  as  the  Xystwt.  A  bridge  spanned  the  'f  yropoDon 
Valley  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  and  near 
the  Xystus  rose  a  hall,  known  as  the  Hall  of  the  King's  Council. 
The  maih  streets  ran  north  and  south — some  along  the  brow  of  tho 
hill,  others  lower  down,  but  parallel,  following  the  course  of  the  val- 
ley, with  side  lanes  or  narrow  streets  connecting  them.  They  had 
raised  pavements,  either  because  of  the  slope  of  the  ground,  or  to 
allow  passers-by  to  avoid  contact  with  persons  or  things  ceremonially 
unclean.  The  upper  city  was  mainly  devoted  to  dwelling-houses  of 
the  better  kind;  but  in  the  lower  city,  bazaars,  or  street-like  markets 
were  then,  as  now,  a  prominent  feature,  each  devoted  to  a  special 
branch  of  commerce. 

Looking  out  at  the  Oennath  gate  on  the  north  of  Zion,  the  Almond 
pool,  near  at  hand,  refreshed,  the  eye.  Beyond  it,  across  a  little  val- 
ley, slightly  to  the  north-west,  near  the  Joppa  road,  was  Psephinos, 
another  of'^  the  castles  by  which  the  city  was  at  once  <lefcnded  and 
overawed.  It  rose  in  an  octagon,  high  into  the  clear  blue,  showing 
from  its  battlements  the  whole  sweep  of  the  coimtry,  from  the  sea- 
coast  to  beyond  the  Dead  Sea,  and  from  the  far  north,  away  towards 
£dom,  on  the  south.  In  Christ's  day  it  stood  outside  the  city,  by 
itself,  but  soon  after  His  death  it  was  mcluded  in  the  line  of  wall 
built  by  Herod  Agrippa. 

The  northern  part  of  the  lower  town,  known  as  Akra,  was  mainly 
interesting  for  the  bustle  of  restless  city  life  of  every  colour  which  it 
presented.  The  wood  bazaar,  the  city  council -house,  and  public 
records  office,  were  in  it.  Nor  was  it  destitute  of  attractions,  for  the 
double  pool  of  Bethesda  lay  at  its  north-east  comer.  The  Temple 
and  its  courts  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  Mount  Moriah,  the  sec- 
ond hill  on  which  the  city  was  built,  the  only  other  building  on  it 
contrasting  strangely  in  appearance  and  character.  It  was  the  great 
fortress  Antonia,  at  the  north-west  corner,  on  an  isolated  ro<;k,  sep- 
arated by  a  cleft  from  Mount  Moriah,  and  cased  with  stone  where 
exi)osed,  so  that  no  foe  could  scale  it.  The  castle  occupied,  with  its 
enclosures,  nearly  a  third  of  the  great  Temple  plateau,  and  was  built 
originally  by  John  Hyrcanus,  but  had  been  rebuilt  by  Herod  with 
great  magniticence,  with  baths,  fountains,  galleries,  piazza,  and  great 
jrooms,  to  fit  it  for  a  residence  for  princely  guests.  It  served  now  as 
tlie  quarters  of  the  HomHn  garrison,  sent  from  C»aarea  «lI  X\\^  \.vcql<^  q1 
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the  prcat  f  cist  a,  to  keep*  peace  in  the  city.  In  Christ's  day  the  robes 
of  the  higli  priest  were  licpt  in.  it  by  the  Romanfl,  to  prevent  a  sedi- 
tious use  of  tliem.  Covered  ways  fed  from  the  castle  to  the  Temple 
areji.  to  allow  the  soldiery  free  access  in  case  of  tumult  or  disturbance. 

Such  was  the  city  to  which  Jesus  now  came  for  the  first  time.  As 
He  was  led  through  its  crowded  streets,  and  saw  its  famous  palaces, 
and  towers,  and  marts,  and  alwve  all,  the  Temple,  what  strange 
thoxights  nuist  have  risen  in  the  owning  mind  of  the  wondrous  boy. 

The  panorama  spread  before  Him  from  the  city,  at  its  difTerent 
points,  was  no  less  nlled  with  interest.  From  the  Temple  He  looked 
eastward  to  Mount  Olivet,  then  crowned  by  two  great  cedars,  under 
neath  which  were  booths  for  the  sale  of  all  things  needed  for  cere- 
monial purifications,  including  the  doves  for  the  various  offerings. 
He  would  no  doubt  hear  how,  in  former  times,  beacon  fires  had  been 
kindled  on  the  hill-top  at  each  new  moon,  and  how  mountain  after 
mountain,  catching  the  sight,  spread  the  news  in  an  hour  over  the 
whole  land.  Some  one  would,  doubt les.<*,  also,  tell  Him  that  it  was 
the  hated  Samaritans  who  had  brought  the  cuHtom  to  an  end,  by 
holding  up  lights  at  WTong  times,  and  thus  misleading  Israel. 

The  Valley  of  the  Kidron,  Inflow,  would  be  eciuallv  interesting.  It 
was  to  it  the  pilgrims  came  down  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  cut 
the  long  l>oughs  of  willow  which  they  earned  in  procession  to  the 
Temple,  and  laid  bending  over  the  altar.  On  the  eve  of  the  first  day 
of  the  feast,  Jes\is  would  sec  men  pent  by  the  Temple  authorities — a 
great  crowd  following — to  cut  the  sheaf  of  first-fruit.s.  Perhaps  He 
saw  the  three  reapers,  with  buvsket  and  sickle,  step  to  spots  previously 
marked  out,  asking,  as  they  stood  beside  the  new  l.arley,  "Has  the 
sun  set  yet?  Is  this  the  right  sickle?  Is  this  the  right  Imsket?*'  ami. 
if  it  were  Sabbath,  'Is  this  the  f:^abbath?" — to  be  followed  by  another 
question,  thrice  rei>ea ted.  "  bliall  I  cut?"  which  was  answered  with 
■what  si*ems.  now,  childish  fonualitv.  but  then  thrilled  all  hearts, 
**Cut.*'  Religious  bitterness  lay  behind  all  this  minute  trivialit3^  for 
did  not  the  hated  aristocmtic  Sadducees  maintain  that  the  first  sheaf 
should  Ih'  cut  only  on  the  tirst  week-day  of  the  feast,  which  would 
have  affected  the  date  of  Pentecost,  fiftv  davs  later?  The  Child 
from  Na/areth  would  follow,  when  the  sheaf,  thus  reaped,  was  car- 
ried, amidst  great  rejoicings,  to  the  forecourt  of  the  Temple,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  i)riesl  as  a  heave-offering,  then  threshed,  winnowed, 
and  cleansed,  dried  over  a  siiered  t1^^  and  forthwith  ground  hito 
Hour,  the  finest  of  which  was  the  new-harvest  "meat-offering*'  l)c- 
fore  God.  lie  knew  that  till  this  bad  iK-en  presented  at  th^  altar,  no 
field  could  be  cut,  except  to  gel  fodder  for  cattle,  or  for  other  neces- 
sarv  end**, 

l>)oking  into  the  Valley  of  Ilinnom  from  the  southern  end  of  the 
Temple,  with  its  magnificent  Royal  porch.  His  eyes  mast  have  tumud 
from  the  sight  one  spot  in  it  offered,  the  fires  kept  up,  night  and  da>% 
to  bum  all  the  ^rbuj^c  and  offal  of  the  lemylc,  and  tlic  refuse  of  tie 
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dty-— the  symbol  of  the  unquenchable  flames  of  the  Pit.  It  was  in 
this  valley  that  children  had  been  burned  alive  to  Moloch  in  the  old 
idolatrous  times,  and  the  rememl)ranre  of  this,  with  the  foulness  of 
the  part  where  the  perpetual  fires  now  burned,  had  made  G^ehenna — 
the  name  of  the  valley — the  word  used  afterwards  even  by  Jesus 
Himself,  for  the  place  of  the  lost. 

Between  Hinnom  and  Kidron,  where  the  two  valleys  met  at  the 
south-east  of  the  city,  His  eyes,  looking  down  from  the  Temple 
Mount,  would  rest  on  the  contrasted  sweetness  of  the  softly-flowing 
waters  of  Siloam,  which  bubbled  up  noiselessly  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  after  filling  a  double  pool,  glided  on  to  the  south,  till  they  lost 
themselves  in  the  king's  gardens. 

City  and  people:  the  i>ast  and  the  present,  must  have  filled  the 
whole  being  of  the  Child  with  awe  and  wonder,  for  He  now  stood,  for 
the  first  time,  under  the  shadow  of  His  Father's  Temple,  and  the 
murmur  of  countless  languages  that  filled  the  air,  was,  in  very  truth, 
homage  to  that  Father  from  all  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  PA8§OVER  VISIT  TO  JERUSALEM. 

The  vast  multitudes  coming  to  the  Passover  arranged  to  reach 
JeriLsalem,  at  the  latest,  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  the  day  on  the  evening 
of  which  the  feast  was  celebrated.  In  the  city,  however,  there  had 
l»eeii  a  great  stir  for  some  da3's  already,  in  anticipation  of  the  solem- 
nity. So  far  back  as  from  the  15th  of  the  preceding  month,  all 
tlu-  bridges  and  roads,  far  and  near,  had  been  begun  to  be  repaired. 
All  graves  near  the  lines  of  travel,  or  round  Jerusalem,  hud  been 
^'iiiier  fcnce<l  in,  or  the  head-stones  had  been  whitewashed,  that 
tliev  might  be  seen  from  a  distance,  and  thus  warn  off  the  pilgrims, 
Jjhom  they  might  otherwise  have  defiled,  and  made  unlit  for  the  feast. 
The  fields,'  throughout  the  whole  country,  had  U'cn  anxiously  gono 
o^'cr,  to  see  if  they  were  unclean  by  any'plants  growing  togetlu.T  in 
flifiu,  which  the  Law  forbade  being  allowed  to  do  so.  On  the  Sabbath 
jinmediutely  preceding  the  14th — the  Great  Sabbath — six»ci;d  services 
M  been  held  in  all  the  synagogues  nnd  in  the  Temple  it<elf,  and  tho 
-w*bbis  had  discoursed  to  the  people  on  the  laws  and  niesming  of  the 
I'^siival,  The  lambs,  or  he  goats,  had  been  pelecteil,  in  earlier  timer-*, 
^•'  the  10th,  from  the  vast  uocks  drive: i  to  the  city  at  this  s'.jirson,  to 
fiUi)plythe  Passover  demand.  But  this  was  impTjssible  n<Av,  as  the 
r^'iriins  arrived,  mostly,  after  that  day.  Only  male  lambs,  or  ho 
P'a's,  of  a  ye^r  old,  and  without  blemish,  could  be  used,  and  tlicy 
Wire  selectecl  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  by  the  head  of  each  coni- 
^'rf  '^^^-^^ives  or  neighbours,  who  proposed  to  eat  the  feast  to^'ctlier. 

1^  fourteenth  day,  which  be^an  at  tiuiitiet  of  thQ  lUlb,  v;\x3  «AaQ  \k^ 
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first  dny  of  tlio  feast  «€  '*  Unleavened  Bread,"  and  was  hence  known 
as  the  *' preparation  day."  No  particle  of  leaven  could  be  left  in  any 
house.  Tlie  head  of  each  family,  as  the  evening  clos^,  began  the 
household  purification  with  the  prayer — '*  Blessed  art  Thou.  O  Lord, 
our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with  Th}-  com- 
mondment.s,  and  requircst  us  to  remove  the  leaven,"  and  then  pro- 
ceeded, in  rigorous  nilcnce,  to  search  every  room,  gathcrinf?  every 
crumb  tliat  could  Ix".  found,  and  finally  tying  all  up  tUl  the  following 
morning.  A  further  search,  which  must  end  before  noon,  was  then 
made  for  any  liquid  or  solid  product  of  fermented  grain,  and  for  all 
di^4he.s  or  vessels  tliot  had  held  it.  All  were  taken  out  of  the  house, 
and  the  crumbs  and  dough  carefully  burned,  with  a  repetition  of  pre- 
scribed prayers.  The  house  itself  was  then  cleansed  in  every  part, 
and  no  one  could  enter  the  unpurified  house  of  a  heathen,  henceforUi, 
during  the  feast,  without  being  defiled.  Nothing  leavened  could  be 
eaten  or  permitted  in  the  house  during  the  next  seven  days, — ^for 
defilem(>nt,  bringing  with  it  unfitness  to  eat  the  Passover,  would  follow 
in  either  ca«*e. 

This  purification  of  the  house,  however,  was  by  no  means  aU. 
Vessels  of  any  kind,  to  Ihj  used  at  the  feast,  were  cleansed  with  pre- 
scribed rites,  in  a  settled  mode.  Metal  dishes,  &c.,  after  Iieing  scour- 
ed, must  l)e  first  dippi?d  in  boiling  water — in  a  pot  used  for  no  other 
purpose — and  then  into  cold.  Iron  vessels  must  be  made  red-hot; 
then  washed  in  the  same  wav.  Iron  mortars,  for  crushing  ^rain  for 
baking,  were  filled  with  red  coals,  till  a  thread,  tied  outside,  was 
burned  through.  Wooden  vessels,  after  being  wetted,  were  rubbed 
with  a  red-hot  stone.  No  clny  dish  could  be  used  at  all  if  not  quite 
new,  and  it  had  to  be  first  dipped  thrice  in  running  water,  and  con- 
Fccrated  by  a  special  prayer.  Personal  purity  was  as  strictly  enforced. 
Every  one  had  to  cut  his  hair  and  nails,  and  to  take  a  bath. 

Tlie  baking  of  the  unleavened  bread  w-as  accompanied  with  equally 
♦nnual  care.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  "before  the  stars  ap- 
peareil,"  the  head  of  each  household  went  out  and  drew  water  for  the 
purpose,  utterin<^  the  w^ords  as  he  did  so,  **  This  is  the  water  for  the 
unleavened  bread,"  and  covering  the  vessel  that  contained  it,  for  fear 
of  any  defilement.  In  grinding  the  flour,  the  most  anxious  care  was 
observed  to  keep  all  leaven  from  coming  near  the  woman  at  the  mill, 
and  to  take  no  grain  that  was  at  all  chuup,  lest  it  might  have  begun  to 
ferment.  After  baking,  one  loaf,  to  ha  taken  to  the  priest  at  the 
Temple,  was  laid  aside,  with  another  pres(Til)ed  ])rayer. 

The  afternoon  of  the  1-lth  was  a  lime  of  the  intcnsest  bustle,  for  the 
ram's  horn  tnimpets  would  presently  announce,  from  the  Temple,  the 
Ibc^riniung  of  the  feast.  At  the  sound,  every  one  took  his  lamb  to  tho 
Temple,  tlic  court  walls  of  whieh  weref^aily  hung  with  many-coloured 
carpets  and  tai)estries,  in  honour  of  the  day.  The  countless  \ictims 
must  be  iir.-t  examined  by  the  priests,  to" see  if  they  were  witnout 
bJcmi  h,  then  slaughtered  and  prci^arcd  for  roasting,  in  the  foreeourti 
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of  the  Tenti^le,  by  the  bcatis  of  tlie  different  households,  or  bv  men 
deputed  by  Uiem,  or  hj  the  I^evites  in  attendance,  witli  indewTibaMc 
haste  and  confusion,  for  there  was  more  tlmn  work  enontrh  for  all.  to 
kill,  almosrt  at  the  same  time,  the  256,000  lamb.^  .^onietiiues  required. 
The  exact  time  for  killing  the  victinLS  was  "iK'twceii  the  evenin.iis,'* 
from  sun-set  of  tlic  14tk  till  tht?  stars  appeared,  though  tliey  might  be 
killed  in  the  tliree  last  liours  of  the  <lay. 

As  soon  as  the  courts  were  full,  the  tjates  were  shut  on  the  mullitudo 

irithin,  ejush  holding  his  Iamb.     Thrw  blasts  of  trumpets  tlu'n  an 

Dounced  the  beginning-  of  the  heavy  tisk.     I^)ng  rows  of  priest<<,  with 

ipold  and  silver  l)owl«,  stood  ranged  betw-een  the  altar  aiwl  the  victim.;, 

to  catcli  the  blood,  and  pass  it  on  from  oik*  to  the  oIIkt,  (iil  the  last 

poured  U  on  the  altar,  from  which  it  ran  oif,  through  pipes  beneath. 

When  the  lamb  had  bieen  drained  of  blood,  tlie  liead  of  the  family  to 

Thich  it  belonged  took  it  to  the  hooks  on  the  walKs  and  pillars  roiiml. 

where  it  was  -opened  and  skinned.     The  tail,  wfiich,  in  the  sheep  of 

Palestine,  often  weighs  many  ])ouu<ls,  (ind  th(?  fat,  were  handed  to  ihi* 

nearest  priest,  and  passed  on  till  they  rea<'lw:'d  the  altar,  to  be  bunu d 

as  an  offering  to  God     The  lamb  was  J.Hled  without  the  usual  laying 

of  the  hands  on  its  heacL     It  was  now  rcyidy  to  W  carried  awav,  and 

was  borne  off  l)y  the  family  head  in  its  ^kin*  which  was  aiterwards  to 

be  nren  to  the  host  in  wliosc  house  the  fe*ast  might  Ik*  held 

Not  fewer  than  ton,  but  as  many  as  tMicnty,  might  sit  down  at  a 
company.  "Women  were  allowed  to  join  theh*  housi'holds,  though  it 
'Was  not  required  that  they  sliould  eat  the  Passt)ver;  and  hids  from 
fourteen,  and  even  slaves*  and  foreigners,  if  cir(iinw:'isc<l,  sat  down 
^ilh  the  reet.  Everything  was  hurried,  for  the  lambs  were  re(|iiired 
to  be  killed,  roasted,  and  eaten,  between  three  in  the  aflern<x)n  and 
nine  or  twelve  at  night.  They  were^  ])roi)crly,  to  be  eati-n  in  the 
courts  of  the  Temple,  but  this,  after  a  time,  having  become  im]X)ssible, 
they  might  be  eaten  anywhere  within  the  R-abbinical  liniiisof  the  city. 
Tbousands  of  fires,  in  s^-cial  ovens,  i»re|wred  them;  for  they  must 
'*  roasted  only,  not  boiled,  or  cooked  except  in  this  way.  It  was 
^'^issed  with  spits  of  pomegi*anate  wood,  inserted  in  the  form  of  a 
<^osa,  and  the  whole  creature  roasted  eutiiv.  None  of  the  flesh  was 
allowed  id  remain  till  morning,  any  fragiiK'uls  left  being  forthwith 
hiimed,  that  they  might  not  be  -rletik'd.  Tlie  very  dre-s  nnd  attitude 
<>Mlwiiotook  iiart  had  l>ecn  originally  prescribed,  but  the.sc  details 
^ere  uow  out  of  use. 

The  fegst  itself  mxtfA  have  impro'i^cd  a  <'hil<l  like  Jesus  no  less  than 
the  preparations.  Xot  a  bone  of  tJie  lamb  nui;^  be  broken,  un<ler  a 
penalty  of  forty  gtripes,  nor  must  any  part  of  it  touch  the  oven;  and 
"any  fut  drop{)od  back  on  it,  the  [)jirt  on  vvliich  it  drof»]Hd  was  cut 
^^-  The  company  having  assembled,  after  Uie  lamps  were  lighted, 
ajTanged  Uieuuelvies  in  due  order,  on  couches,  round  tlie  tables,  re- 
clmini  on  their  left  side.  A  cup  of  red  wine,  mixed  wU\i  ^\\\U^T,^^•W'^ 
''"^lorever^ane^  and  drunk,  after  &  toudilug  benedicliou,  \i^^  \.\ift 
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head  man  of  the  group.  A  hasin  of  water  and  a  towel  were  then 
hrouglit  in,  that  each  might  wash  his  hands,  and  then  aniother  bleas- 
ing  was  pronounced. 

A  table  was  then  carried  into  the  open  Bpace  between  the  couches; 
and  hitter  herbs,  and  imleavened  ])read,  with  a  dish — made  of  dates, 
raisins,  and  otlier  fruits,  mixed  with  vinegar  to  the  consistency  of 
lime,  in  commemoration  of  the  mortar  with  which  their  fathers  worked 
in  lOgjpt, — set  on  it,  along  with  the  paschal  lamb.  The  head  man 
then  took  some  of  the  hitter  herbs,  dipped  them  in  the  dish,  and, 
after  giving  thanks  to  God  for  creating  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  ate  a 
email  piece,  and  gjive  one  to  each  of  the  company.  A  second  cup  of 
wine  and  water  was  then  poured  out,  and  the  Bon  of  the  house,  or  the 
yoimgest  hoy  present,  asked  the  meaning  of  the  feast.  The  questions 
to  be  put  had  been  minutely  lixed  by  the  liabbis,  and  were  as  for- 
mallv  and  minutely  answered  in  appomted  words,  the  whole  stoiy  of 
the  delivenmce  from  Egypt  being  thus  repeated,  year  after  year,  at 
every  Passover  table,  in  the  very  same  terms,  throughout  all  tsrael. 

The  first  part  of  the  great  Hallelujah — Psalms  cxilL  andcxir. — ^wts 
now  chanted,  and  was  followed  by  a  prayer,  beginning,  '*  Blessed  art 
Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast  redeemed  us 
and  our  forefathers  from  Egj'pt."  A  third  cup  was  now  poured  out, 
and  then  came  the  grace  after  meals.  A  fourth  and  last  cup  followed, 
and  then  Psalms  cxv.,  cxvi.,  cxvii.,  and  cxviii.,  which  formed  theiest 
of  the  llallelujuh,  and  another  praj'er,  closed  the  feast. 

At  midnight  the  gates  of  the  Temi)le  were  once  more  opened,  and 
the  i)eople,  who  K-ldom  slept  that  night,  p(»ured  thnmgh  them,  in  theii 
holiday  dress,  with  thank-offerings,  in  obedience  to  the  c*omDiand  tha 
none  sliould  appear    before  the  Lord   en»pty.     Of  these  gifts  tb 
priests   took   their  rightful   share,  and  gave   back    the  rest  to  it 
olllcers.  who  had  it  cooked  for  them  in  the  Court  of  the  Women,  ar 
sat  down  to  a  second  fenst  in  the  Tem])le  cloisters,  or  in  some  part 
the  town,  within  the  limits  of  which. alone  it  was  lawful  to  eat  su 
food. 

The  whole  week  was  full  of  interest.     The  l5th  was  kept  lik 
Babbath.     It  was  one  of  the  six  days  of  th<i  year  on  which  the  I 
proliil)ited  all  senile  work.     Only* what  wiis*  necessary  for  dailj* 
might  be  dr)ne.     It  was  a  day  for  rest,  and  for  the  presentatio? 
freewill  offerings  in  the  Tem])1e. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  that  the  /irst-frult^*  of  the  harvest 
brought  from  the  Kidron* valley  to  the  Temple,  to  W  waved  h 
God  in  solenni  aeknowledgmenl  of  His  lM>unty  in  giving  the  k 
fruits  of  the  earth.     This  incident  Jesus,  d<)ub'tless,Siiw.     Hci 
notice,  besides,  how  the  sheaf  had  no  sooner  lK*i'n  offert»<l  \ht 
streets  were  fille<l  with  sellers  of  bread  made  of  new  barle}',  pi 
ears  of  the  young  crop,  and  eariv  growths  and  fruits  of  all 
wJiich  had  been  kv\)X  back  till  then. 

From  the  17ih  to  the  20tU  the  days  were  ovl\^  \i^\l  VioVs ,  ainJ 
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of  the  i»oplc  hail  already  begun  to  leave  Jerusalem.  Crowds  8till 
remained,  however,  to  enjoy  the  great  holiday  time  of  the  year,  and 
the  dajrs  and  even  the  nights,  with  their  bright  moon,  went  merrily  bv. 
The  last  day.  the  21st,  like  the  first,  was  kept  as  a  Sabbatli.  Only 
iieoes8ar>'  work  was  permitted,  and  it  closed  with  a  rehearsal  of  tlic 
Paasover  supper,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  could  not  come  up  on  the 
first  great  day  of  the  feast 

But  amidst  all  the  sights  and  wonders  of  the  week  one  spccinlly 
interested  Jesus.  His  heart  was  already  set  supremely  ou  "llii 
Father's  house,**  the  Temple.  Can  we  doubt  that,  with  the  early 
habits  of  the  East,  He  found  time  to  watch  its  daily  service  through- 
out? 

Tliis  began,  in  reality,  the  night  before.    The  priests  required  for 

the  services  of  the  next  day,  or  to  watch  through  the  night,  assi>niblcd 

in  the  evening  in  the  great  Fire  Chamber.     The  keys  of  the  Temple, 

and  of  the  inner  forecourts,  were  then  banded  theni  by  their  brethren 

whom  tliey  relieved,  and  hidden  below  the  marble  floor.   The  Lovitcs 

00  watch  through  the  niglit,  or  to  serve  next  day,  also  received  the 

keys  of  the  outer  forecourts  from  their  brethren  whose  duties  were 

over.    Besides  these,  twenty-four  representiitives  of  the  peoi)le,  on 

duty, — men  delegated  by  the  nation  to  represent  it, — at  the  daily 

sacrifices,  were  also  present. 

As  the  moniing  service  began  ver}'  early,  ever}  thing  was  put  in 
train  beforehanrL  Ninety-three  vessels  and  instruments  needed  fur 
it  were  received  from  the  retiring  Levites,  and  carried  to  a  silver 
table  on  the  south  of  the  Great  Altar,  to  be  ready.  The  gates  of  the 
Tempks  building  itself,  ^d  of  the  inner  forecourts,  were  locked  up 
for  the  night,  the  key  once  more  put  in  its  place,  the  priest  who  had 
chai]ge  of  it  kissing  the  marble  slab  as  he  replaced  it,  and  lying  down 
to  sleep  over  it  through  the  night.  The  gates  of  the  outer  forecourts 
Were  now  also  shut,  and  the  watches  of  priests  and  Levites  t-ct  for 
the  night  But  the  Temple  was  too  sacred  to  be  entrusted  to  them 
*lone;  the  liepresentatives  8lei)t  in  it  on  behalf  of  the  people;  and 
some  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  deputed  by  the  authorities,  and  one  of 
l^  higher  priests,  who  was  to  preside  over  the  lota  for  daily  ollices 
^ext  morning. 

Towarda  dawn,  the  captain  of  the  watch  and  some  priests  rose, 
took  the  keysy  and  passing  into  the  inner  forecourt,  preceded  l)y  lorcli- 
**arcrs,  divided  into  two  bands,  wliich  went  round  the  Temple  courts, 
to  see  that  all  was  safe,  and  every  vessel  in  its  right  ])lac'j. 

^leann'hile,  the  other  priests  had  risen,  bathed,  and  put  on  thoir 
white  robes.  Tlie  duties  of  each  for  the  day  wero  fixed  by  lot  each 
inominfl;,  to  prevent  the  unseemly  quarrels,  resulting  even  in  blood- 
ied, which  had  formerly  rivsen.  Assembling  in  a  special  chamber, 
«i  stood  in  a  circle,  and  the  lot  was  taken  by  counting  a  given  num- 
"^  from  any  part  of  the  ring,  the  choice  remaining  with  him  whose 
place  made  up  the  figure.    Meanwhile,  the  liCYitea  and  lilcpit^nVar 
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lives  waited  tho  pninmons  to  gather.  Tlie  priests  for  the  day  now 
once  more  washed  tlieir  hands  and  feet  in  a  brazen  laver,  which,  itself* 
had  been  kept  nil  niirht  in  water,  for  fear  of  its  being  d^led.  The 
feet  were  left  bare  while  the  priests  were  on  duty. 

All  the  gates  were  pn»sently  opened  by  the  livites.  and  the  priests 
blew  thrice  on  their  trumpets  to  announce  to  the  whole  city  that  the 
worship  of  the  day  would  soon  begin.  The  Great  Altar  was  forth- 
with cleansed  by  priests  to  whose  lot  this  duty  had  fallen.  The  sing- 
ers and  nuisiciaus  of  the  day,  and  tlie  priests  to  blow  the  IrampeUf 
at  the  morninjr  sacrifice,  were  set  apart;  tlie  instruments  brought; 
the  nii^ht-walchrrs  (lisiiiiast»d,  and  then  the  day's  service  had  begun. 
All  this  took  place  by  torchli*?ht,  l)efore  dawn. 

The  monihig  sacrifice  could  not  Ik?  slain  before  the  distmct  appear- 
ance of  the  nioniing  liirbt.  A  watcher,  therefore,  standing  on  the 
roof  of  the  Temple,  looked  out  for  the  first  glimpse  of  H&ron,  far 
off,  on  the  hills,  as  the  sign  of  moming  having  come.  When  it  was 
yisible,  the  summons  was  given — '^Prief^ts,  to  your  ministry!  Le- 
vites,  to  your  places!  Israelites^  take  your  stations!**  The  priests 
then  once  more  washed  their  feet  and  hands,  and  the  service  finally 
be.iran. 

JCntt'ring  first  tho  Temple,  and  then  the  Holy  Place,  with  lowly 
reverence,  a  priest  now,  after  prayer,  cleansed  the  altar  of  incense, 
gathered  the  ashes  in  his  hands,  and  went  out  slowly,  backwards. 
Another,  meanwhile,  had  laid  wood  on  the  Great  Altar,  and  a  third 
brouifht  a  3'ear-old  lamb,  selected  four  days  before,  from  the  pen  in 
the  Temple,  to  the  north  side  of  the  altar.  The  liepresentatives  hav- 
ing laid  their  hands  on  its  head,  it  was  slaughtered  with  the  head  to 
the  west  side  of  the  Temple,  and  the  blood  caught  in  a  bowl,  and 
fctirred  conti»iually  to  prevent  its  curdling  and  becoming  unfit  for 
sprinklinrr. 

The  imcn.^o  ofToring  was  now  kimlled.  At  tho  tmklingof  a  bell, 
the  pcoi>le  in  the  inner  forecourt  began  to  pray,  and  the  priests  whose 
lot  it  was  enttTcd  the  Holy  Place.  The  first  brought  out  the  c«i8er 
last  used,  praying  and  wiillving  backward  as  he  retired.  The  blood 
of  the  lamb  was  sprinkled  on  tho  four  sides  of  the  Great  Altar  as 
soon  as  he  rciiitpeared. 

A  second  priest  having  now  cxtin;nri>hed  fi\'e  of  the  seven  lamps  of 
the  "TokkMi  caiidU'siiek  in  the  Holy  Place,  a  tliird  took  in  a  glol^'ing 
ceiiMT  and  laid  it  on  the  altar,  pniyed,  and  retired  backwards.  A 
fuurih  now  went  in,  handed  the  censer  to  an  assistant  who  followed, 
.' liook  iiuenst;  on  the  coals,  prayed,  and  retired.  The  two  renmining 
li;j:!its  were  then  extiniruished,  and  the  oifering  ended. 

The  i\Cu\  vnis  now  stripped  from  the  slain  lamb,  the  bowels  taken 
out  jmd  v.nshcd.  J  lie  !)0(ly  cut  in  piece}*,  laid  on  a  marble  table,  and 
:  ailed.  The  iVn.d  (  r  i.ieat-olTering  of  meal,  mixed  with  oil,  and 
J  trev.cd  v.ith  incen. .-,  \.\\.i  tlic'ii  ;:rcp:!red,  and  a  fixed  measure  of  wine 
poured  j.i.'o  a  coUly  cup  for  Uiu  diiHk-oiluring.    It  was  now  sunrise 
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Ab  the  son  rose,  the  nine  pieces  of  the  Bocrifico  Trcrc  lifted  hy  nine 
priests,  and  carried  to  the  Great  Altar,  in  order — ^laid  on  it  and  con- 
ramed-— the  other  priests  and  the  people  repeating  morning  prayer. 
The  nieat-offerin?  was  then  laid  on  tlie  altar,  8dlt  and  incense  added, 
and  then  a  handful  of  it  was  thrown  on  the  altar  fire,  the  rest  falling 
to  the  priest  as  his  perquisite.  Twelve  cakes,  tlie  hrcad-offering  of 
the  high  priest,  were  next  burned,  after  being  strewn  with  salt.  Every 
detail  had  occupied  a  separate  priest,  and  now  another  poured  the 
wine  of  the  drink-offering  into  a  silver  funnel  in  the  altar,  through 
which  it  ran  into  a  conduit  underneath. 

The  morning  sacrifice  was  now  over.  Forthwith  two  priests 
sounded  their  trumpets  nine  times,  and  twelve  Levites,  standing  on  a 
ndsed  platform  in  the  Court  of  the  Priests,  recited  the  psalms  of  the 
day  to  the  music  of  their  instruments,  and  then  came  the  ancient 
priestly  benediction — "The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee:  tlic  Lord 
make  His  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee :  Uie  Lord 
lift  up  His  countenance  upon  thee,  and  grant  thee  peace." 

Voluntary  offerings,  and  those  required  on  special  grounds,  occu- 
pied the  pnests,  for  a  time,  after  the  morning  sacrifice.  At  three  in 
the  afternoon  the  evening  siKTifice  and  incense  offering  presented  the 
same  details,  the  victim  being  left  on  the  altar  to  bm'u  away  through 
the  night.     At  sunsc^t  the  S'chma  was  read  again,  and  the  evening 

I )niyer  offered ;  the  seven  lamps  in  the  Holv  Place  n.rrain  kindled  and 
eft  to  hum  till  morning,  and  all  the  vessels  cleaned  by  the  Levites, 
and  made  ready  for  next  day. 

This  daily  service  was  no  doubt  watched  by  the  child  Jesus,  who 
now.  for  the  first  time,  saw  the  priests  in  His 'Father's  house  at  their 
ministrations.     But  the  city  itself  Avould  Ik*  sure  to  arn'st  His  notice. 

At  early  dawn  He  would*  hear  the  trumpets  of  the  Roman  garrison 
in  Antonia,  and  see  the  booths  open  shortly  after,  on  the  Blount  of 
Olives.  Three  trumpet  blasts  from  the  Temple  had  already  waked 
the  8luml)ering  citizens  and  pilgrims,  and  the  first  beams  of  the  sun 
had  announced  the  hour  of  morning  prayer.  The  stn^ets  had  already 
filled  in  the  twilight,  for  the  Oriental,  in  all  ages,  lias  been  un  early 
'^r.  Sheep  ana  cattle  dealers,  and  money-changers,  wen*  hurrying 
to  the  Court  of  the  Heathen.  Worshippers  were  thronging  across 
theXystufl  bridge  from  the  Upper  City  to  the  Tem]>le.  and  through 
^^  Market  gate,  from  the  T^ower  Town,  along  all  the  streets.  The 
counlless  syujigogues  were  i)])v.i\  for  morning  service.  3len  wearing 
"*e  Greek  dress,  and  speaking  Greek,  had  gathered  in  some,  and 
^^thor  nationalities  in  others. 

^^  ith  the  first  sight  of  the  risen  sun  every  one  bowed  \u<  lK*:id  in 
iWer,  wherever  at  the  moment  he  might  be.  Yonder  a  Pharisee, 
^ho  has  purposely  let  the  hour  overtake  him,  in  the  street,  suddenly 
J^ps,  ami  ties  his  Tephillin.  broader  and  larger  than  conmion,  on  hia 
rorehead  and  arm.  The  olive-gatherer,  with' his  basket,  prays  where 
*fi  18,  in  iiie  tree.    Pilgrims  autl  citizens  are  alike  bent  m  pxi^'^i* 
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It  wr.s  r.n  uneasy  time  when  Jesus  first  vifdted  Jcmfinlcm.  Arclie- 
laus  had  h(M  n  banished  two  years  before,  and  the  hateful  race  of  tho 
Edomites  no  lon^^r  reiirned  in  the  palace  on  Zion,  but  the  hopes 
built  on  tlie  change  to  direct  govemmcnt  by  a  Roman  Procurator  had 
r.ot  1x.>en  f  ullilled.  Judca  was  now  only  a  part  of  a  Roman  province, 
nnd  the  first  act  of  the  diR'Ct  imperial  rule  had  liccn  to  make  a  censu3 
of  the  whole  country  for  heathen  taxes.  Galilee  and  Judca,  alike, 
had  Iwcn  in  wild  insurrection,  which  had  been  quenched  in  blood, 
ilcn  spoke  v.ith  bated  breath,  but  were  at  one  in  deadly  hatred  of 
the  foreiirner,  and  in  the  yearning  hope  tlrnt  the  Mcssiahmight  soon 
ap]>ear  to  drive  him  out. 

The  groat  bazaar  in  tho  Lower  New  Town  was  early  full  of  bustle. 
It  was  a  long  street,  crowded  with  stalls,  booths,  and  shops.  Fine 
bread  of  the  wheat  of  Ephraim  was  s<jld  after  the  second  day  of  the 
feast.  C'akes  of  figs  and  raisins;  fish  of  different  kinds  from  the 
fcfea  of  TiluTias;  wooti-work  of  all  kinds,  filled  the  oi)en  stalls.  Dibs 
— the  syrup  of  grai>es — had  many  sellers,  and  there  were  booths  for 
Egyptian  lentiles,  and  even  for  cinnamon  and  pepper.  Mechanicsplied 
tlioir  trades  in  tl»e  streets,  too  busy  to  rise  even  when  a  great  Rabbi 

i»a^s«Ml.  In  the  side  streets  trades*  of  everj'  kind  fiUed  the  roadway. 
^^lter8  were  Inisy  in  their  sheds;  fruiterers* offered  choice  Jerusalem 
ligs  fn)m  gjirdens  made  rich  with  the  blodd  of  the  sacrifices;  flax- 
iK'aters  ]M>uiidod  tlicir  11a x  in  the  streets.  The  numbers  of  pa.ssing 
j)rifsts  sliowod  that  Jerusalem  was  the  IIolv  City.  Levites,  with 
tlicir  ])eculiar  head-dress,  and  an  outside  ]K)cket  containing  a  small 
roll  of  tiie  Law;  Pharisees,  with  broad  phylacteries  and  great  fringes; 
EssiMies  in  while,  with  the  air  of  old  prophets;  gorgeous  officials  of 
llie  governor's  court,  at  pn'Si'Ut  in  the  citv — pilgrims  in  the  costume 
of  I'very  land,  and  speaking  a  babel  of  languages — ^passed  and  re- 
passinl  in  endh'ss  varietv. 

The  |H»o]»le  of  Jerusalem  might  well  value  the  feasts,  for  thev  lived 
by  tlie  va'^t  niunlH-rs  of  ])ilgriins.  The  money  sp<'nt  by  individuals, 
though  little  comimred  to  the  wealth  which* flowed  yearly  into  the 
Temple  tn'asurv,  from  the  whole  Dispersion,  was  great  in  the  n/L^rre- 
gjUe.  Their  gifts  in  money  to  the  Temple  might  in  part  rc*main 
there;  but  they  needrd  doves,  lambs,  and  oxen  for  sacrifices,  wood 
for  the  altar,  and  liked  to  carry  home  memorials  of  Jenisjilem.  The 
countless  priest »<  and  Leviles.  and  ofiicials  connectKl  with  the  Temple, 
caused  a  great  circulati4)n  of  money,  and  the  building  itself,  and  the 
re(|uirements  of  its  worship.  invt)lved  constant  exi"»enditun».  Wc 
iH'cd  not.  therefore,  wonder  thjit  .Terusnleni  was  wildly  fanatical  in 
its  zeal  lor  the  Holy  Vlaee.  It  was  bound  to  it  not'  less  by  self- 
interest  th:in  bv  n*ligious  bigotry. 

Jerusalem,  tliougli  by  no  means  largi\  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
preat  religious  institutions,  as  the  eajiital  of  the  theocnicy.  Count- 
less scril)es.  nilers,  presbyters,  scholars,  readers,  and  ser^'anta  were 
couuoctcd  with  its  schools  and  synagogues.     It  was  the  scat  of  all 
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the  famous  teacben  of  the  Law,  the  focus  of  controversy,  the  uni- 

Terslty  town  of  the  Rabbis,  the  battle-ground  of  religious  parties, — 

the  capita,!  of  the  Jewish  nation,  in  short,  in  a  measure  only  possible 

from  ita  having  in  its  midst  the  one  Temi>le  of  the  race.     It  was  the 

Delphi  and  Olympia  of  Israel,  and  how  much  more!    Such  a  city,  at 

such  a  time,  must  have  made  lasting  impressions  on  the  boy  Jesus. 

But  His  heart  was  set  supremely  on  higher  things  than  the  merely 

outward  and  earthly.     From  llLs  earliest  years  His  mother's  faith  in 

the  mysterious  words  spoken  by  saints  and  angels  respecting  Ilim, 

even  before  His  birth,  must  have  shown  ilsclf  in  a  thousimd  ways 

in  her  intercourse  with  Him,  and  have  kindled  mysterious  thoughts 

in  His  boyish  mind.     We  cannot  conceive  the    relations  of  His 

divine  nature  to  the  human,  Init  it  must  Ik*  safe  to  follow  the  Gospels 

in  their  picture  of  Him  as  maturing  year  by  year,  from  the  simplicity 

of  the  child  to  the  wisdom  and  strength  of  riper  years. 

Physical  and  intellectual  ripeness  come  early  in  the  East.  David, 
llerod.  Hyrcanus,  and  Josephus  showed,  even  in  boyhood,  traits 
which  in  more  backwanl  climates  mark  much  later  years.  Josephus 
tells  us  that  numbers  of  Jewish  Iwys  put  to  torture  in  Egypt,  under 
Vespasian,  after  the  fall  of  3Ia^da,  bore  unflinchingly  the  utmost 
tliat  could  be  inflicted  on  them,  rather  than  own  C»sar  as  their  lord, 
and  even  in  oiu*  own  day  children  in  Palestine  are  so  early  matured 
that  marriages  of  boysot  thirteen  and  giris  of  eleven  are  not  unknown. 
Philo,  in  Christ's  day,  notes  different  ages  strangely  enough  to  our 
ideas.  "  At  seven,"  he  says,  •'  a  man  is  a  logician  and  ^mmarian; 
at  fourteen  mature,  because  able  to  be  the  father  of  a  bemg  like  him- 
self; wliile,  at  twentv-one,  growth  and  bloom  are  over."  **  A  son  of 
five  years,'*  says  Juda  Ben  Tenm,  **is  to  read  the  Scriptures  aloud 
(that  is,  in  school),  one  of  ten  to  give  himself  to  the  Mi«^hna,  of  thir- 
teen to  the  Commandments,  of  fifteen  to  the  Talmud,  of  eighteen 
to  marriage." 

The  Rabbis,  perhaps  from  the  tradition  that  Moses  left  his  father's 
house  when  twelve  years  old,  that  Sauuicl  had  begun  to  prophesy 
^lien  he  had  finished  his  twelfth  year,  and  that  Solomon  had  deliveroi 
some  of  his  famous  judgments  when  as  young,  luul  already  in  Christ's 
day  fixed  that  age  as  the  close  of  boyhood  and  the  opening  of  a 
^anlier  life.  *'  After  the  completion  of  the  twelfth  year,"  says  the 
Talmud,  *'  a  boy  is  to  be  considered  a  youth,  and  h  to  keep  the  fast 
^^  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Till  he  is  thirteen  his  religious  duties 
are  to  be  performed  for  liim  by  his  father,  but  on  his  thirteenth  birth- 
w  the  i^rent  is  no  longer  answerable  for  his  son's  sins." 

Jesus,  who  had  ended  His  twelfth  year  when  taken  up  to  the  Pass- 
over, was  thus  already  a  "  Son  of  the  Law,"  and,  as  such,  required 
tj^  perform  all  religious  duties.  The  Tephillin  or  i)hylacteries  had, 
doubtless,  as  was  usual,  been  put  on  Him  nublicly  in  the  synaj^gue 
01  Jsazareth,  to  mark  the  transition  from  boyhood,  to  remina  Him 
"Wt  He  was  henceforth  to  wear  them,  to  keep  the  lasts,  lo  io\iQ^  \3aft 
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laws  of  the  Rabbis,  and  to  think  seriously  of  His  future  calling  in  life, 
lie  would  Ik*  much  freer,  therefore,  to  go  where  He  liked,  without 
supervision,  than  a  lM)y  of  the  8jinie  age  with  us,  and  hence  all 
•Tenisnleni,  with  its  thousiind  wonders,  lay  before  Him,  to  study  as 
He  chose. 

The  week  of  the  feast  ended.  Joseph  and  Mary  turned  their  faces 
towards  home.  Tlie  confusion  and  bustle  around  must  have  iK'on  in- 
describable. Any  one  who  has  seen  the  motley  crowds  of  Easter 
pilgrims  nt  inning  from  the  Jordan  at  the  present  day  may  have  some 
faint  idea  of  the  scene.  The  start  is  always  made  at  night,  to  escape 
the  great  heat  of  the  day.  and  in  the  darkness,  lighted  only  by  torches, 
it  needs  care  not  to  be  trampled  under  foot.  At  narrow  or  difficult 
parts  of  the  roiid  the  noise  and  confusion  are  bewildering — ^women  in 
terror  of  being  tram])led  down  by  a  long  tile  of  camels,  tied  one  be- 
hind another;  parents  calling  for  lost  children;  friends  shouting  for 
friends;  muleteers  and  ass  drivers  beating  and  cursing  their  beasts; 
tlie  whole  wcdg<.'d  into  a  moving  mass,  all  alike  excited. 

As  the  distance  from  Jerusidem  increased,  and  different  diyisions 
branched  off  to  different  roads,  danger  would  cease,  and  tlie  scene 
become  more  i)ictures(jue.  Veilcd»women  and  venerable  men  would 
pass,  mounted  on  camels,  mides,  or  perhaps  horses;  younger  men 
walking  alongside,  staff"  in  hand;  chihiren  playing  at  the  side  of  the 

Eath  as  the  cavalcade  slowly  advanc(.'d;  «nd  the  journey  ever  and  anon 
eguiled  with  tabret  and  pi|H'.  Onlv  when  the  pilgrims  had  thus  got 
away  from  the  lirst  crowd,  would  it  be  po.ssiblo  for  each  group' to 
know  if  all  its  menilK'rs  were  smH*. 

Among  many  others,  sonvj  one  of  whose  family  had  for  the  time 
been  sej^arated  from  them  i!i  the  confuMon.  wen?\j(>seph  and  Marj'. 
On  reaching  their  first  night's  encam])ment  they  discovcR'd  that  tlie 
boy  Jesus  was  not  in  the  caravan.  He  had  likrly  l>een  missed  earlier, 
]m\  lie  mijiht  be  with  friends  in  some  other  part  of  the  caravan. 
After  s<'eking  diligently  for  Him,  however,  without  success,  they  wens 
greatly  alarmed.  Amidst  such  va.st  multitudes,  He  might  be  lost  to 
them  for  ever. 

Nothing  was  left  but  to  return  to  Jenisalem.  which  they  re-entereil 
on  the  evening  of  the  sec(»nd  day.  But  they  could  learn*  nothing  of 
Him  till  the  dav  after,  v.hen.  at*  last,  they  found  Him  in  one  of  the 
fcK-hools  of  the  iJabbis,  held  in  the  Temi)le  courts. 

TIk'nc  schools  were  a  characteristic^  of  the  time.**.  They  were  oix*n. 
and  any  one  entering  might  an.<\N  er  i»r  i)ropose  a  ([Ucstion.  The  Habbi 
Kit  on  a  high  seat;  his  scholars  on  tlie  ground,  at  his  fe<;t.  in  half- 
circles:  their  one  study  the  Law,  with  its  Rabbinical  comments. 

Jn  the  scho()l  in  whfeh  Jesus  was  found,  a  numlK.»r  of  Raibbis  wtre 

F resent,  j»erliaps  because  it  was  the  Pass^)ver  season.      The  gi'Utlo 
lillel — the  Looser — was  i>erhaps  still  alive,  and  may  ptjssibly  have 
been  among  tliein.     The  hai-Nh  and  strict  J?hanunai-^the  Binder — lii:^ 
old  nvul,  jiad  been  long  dead.    Hillers  ikm,  litabban  tShucuu,  andk. 
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efen  his  greater  grandson,  Gamaliel,  the  future  teacher  of  St.  Paul, 
may  have  been  of  the  numlxr,  tliough  Gamaliel  would,  then,  like 
Jesus,  be  only  a  Iwy.  Ilanan,  or  Annas,  son  of  Seth,  had  l)ecn  just 
app<Mnted  high  priest,  but  did  not  likely  sec  Him.  as  a  boy,  whom  he 
was  afterwards  to  c^nieify.  Apart  from  the  bitter  hostility  Ix'twecn 
tbeprie:<ts  and  the  Rabbis,  he  would  be  too  ba<*y  with  his  monopoly 
of  doves  for  the  Temple,  to  care  for  the  discussions  of  the  sch(K)ls 
for  ho  owned  the  shoywi  for  doves  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  sold  them  for 
a  piece  of  gold.  thou2:h  the  Law  had  chos(*n  them  as  offerings  suited 
for  the  poorest  from  their  commonn(?ss  and  cheapness. 

Among  the  famcms  men,  then,  apparently,  living  in  Jenisalem,  was 
Babbi  Jochanan  Ben  Zaccliai,  afterwards  reputed  a  prophet,  fiom  his 
once eT)-in2: out — when  the  Temi»le  gjite  o]>cned  of  itself — "Temple, 
Temple,  whv  do  you  frigiiten  us?  We  know  that  thou  wilt  shortly 
bede<troverf.  for' it  «:iys — *()p<*n,  Lebanon,  thy  gates,  and  let  fire  de- 
vour thy  cedars.'"  Jonathan  lk?n  Uzziel,  the  Targimiist,  rcvennl  by 
hisnatii)!!;  l^ibbi  Ben  Buta,  who,  tlumgh  of  Shammai's  school,  was 
almost  as  mihl  as  Hillel,  and,  like  him,  had  a  great  rcputation  for 
Rabbinical  sjmctitv;  now  blind  these  manv  years,  for  Herod  had 
put  out  his  eves;  I)i>sithui  of  Jethma,  a  zealous  opponent  of  Herod; 
Zadok,  who  luul  taken  j>art  in  the  rising  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite; 
BoPthus,  father  of  one  of  Herod's  wives — the  second  Marianuie — once 
lii0i  priest,  and  now  the  head  of  the  courtly  Herodian  and  Roman 
partv:  Nicrxiemus,  who  afterwards  came  to  J(»sus  by  night,  and  the 
rich  Joseph  of  Ariimitliea, — in  a  gnive  giv(?n  by  whoni  Jes\is  wiw 
afterwards  to  lie,  were  all  apparently,  then  alive.  But  we  can  only 
«>njectiire  in  \iiiose  presiinct;  Jesus  sat,  for  dates  are  .**?ully  wanting. 
(^  picture  alone  survives  in  Scripture,  of  Hebrew  lx)yhood  in  its 
noblest  iKwity — that  of  David,  with  his  lastrous  eyes,  auburn  hair, 
Md  lovely  features.  It  is  no  great  stretch  of  fancy  to  believe  that 
He  who  was  at  (mce  David's  heir  and  his  lord — the  Son  of  David  in 
•  sense  higher  than  man  had  dreamed — realized  the  name  not  less  in 
His  personal  l)eauty  than  in  other  respects.  The  passion  of  His  soul 
"-to  learn  more  of' His  Father's  bu.siness — had  leu  Hhn  naturally  to 
tbefame<l  schools  in  His  Father's  house,  where  the  wisest  and  most 
^^ed  of  His  nation  made  the  holy  books,  in  which  that  Father's 
^ill  was  revealed,  their  lifelong  study.  The  mystery  of  His  own 
nature  and  of  His  relations  to  His  Father  in  Heaven  was  dawning  on 
l^im  more  and  more.  His  mother's  words,  from  time  to  time,  had 
dully  a  deeper  and  more  wondrous  sigiiificance,  and  His  sinless  spiril 
I'^ed  more  and  more  in  communion  with  uns(»en  and  eternal  realities. 
H<?  hati  naturallv,  therefore,  sought  those  who  could  o]K*n  for  Him 
"*^  fountains  of  Heavenly  wis<lom  for  which  His  whole  being  panted, 
^^  Was  the  keenest  listener,  and  the  most  eager  in  His  questions,  of 
Jjj  tbe  group  seated  at  their  feet.  The  days  would  come  when  no 
^her  growth  was  possible,  and  then  He  would  sit  in  the  courts  of 
^  same  Temple,  as  a  tenchcr  who  needed  no  human  \ve\^>.     \.^  ^•vA., 
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however,  He  couid  not  honour  His  Father  more  than  hy  seeking,  ai 
child,  to  know  His  holy  Word  from  its  accredited  expounders,  i 
thusiasm  so  pure  and  lofty  in  one  so  young,  lighting  up  the  beauty 
such  eyes  and  features,  mav  well  have  filled  the  heart  of  the  grav< 
Kabbi  with  wonder  and  delight. 

In  this  school  of  the  Rabbis  Mary  and  Joseph  found  Ilim,  sitti 
on  the  ground,  "x^ith  others,  at  the  feet  of  the  half-circle  of  ''doctor 
His  whole  soul  so  absorbed  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  that  He  h 
forgotten  all  other  thoughts :  His  family  circle — the  flight  of  time, 
was  no  wonder  to  find  Him  in  such  a  place,  for  as  "a  Bon  of  the  La' 
it  was  only  what  a  Jew  expected,  but  it  might  well  amaze  them  t] 
He  had  been  so  engrossed  with  such  matters  as  to  be  still  there,  af 
the  feast  was  over,  and  not  only  Mary  and  Joseph,  but  the  great  thro 
of  pilgrims,  had  left  for  home.  As  befitted  her  higher  relationah 
ana  with  tlie  greater  zeal  natural  to  a  mother  s  love  in  such  a  ca 
she,  not  Joseph,  spoke.  "Son,"  said  she,  "why  hast  Thou  U 
dealt  with  us?  Behold,  Thy  father  and  1  have  sought  Thee  sent] 
ing."  It  seemed  so  strange  that  one  fo  gentle,  docile,  and  loving,  "w 
had  never  given  them  an  anxious  thought  by  any  childish  frowa 
ness,  shoula  cause  them  sueh  pain  -and  alarm.  The  answer,  geu 
and  lofty,  must  have  fallen  on  Mary's  heart  as  a  soft  rebuke,  thou 
slie  coufd  not  understand  its  fulness  of  meaning:  "How  is  it  that 
sought  me?  There  was  no  place  where  I  could  so  surely  l;e  as  in  i 
Father's  house — there  were  no  matters  which  could  so  rightfully 
my  thoughts  as  His?"  H(t  son  was  outgrowing  His  childhood:  1 
light  of  a  higher  world  was  breaking  in  on  His  soul;  the  claims  of  1 
home  of  Nazareth  fading  l)efore  others  infinitely  greater  and  holie 

A  sinless  childhood  had  made  the  past  a  long  dream  of  i)eace  a 
love  in  the  home  at  Nazareth,  and  this  only  deepened  as  the  siniplic 
of  early  years  passi  d  into  the  ripeness  of  a  perfect  manhood.  Thou 
He  must*  have  felt  i  he  growing  distance  between  Himself  and  Jose] 
or  even  Mary:  their  weakness  and  Hisown  strength ;  their  simplicity  a 
His  own  \vis<loni;  their  trail  humanity,  touched  by  daily  sin.  anal 
own  pure  and  sinless  nature,  He  remained  subject  to  them,  as  if  oj 
like  others.  If  ever  there  was  a  son  who  might  have  been  expeci 
to  claim  independence  it  was  He,  and  vet,  to  sanctifv  and  enfo: 
filial  obedience  for  ever.  He  lived  on,  under  their  humble  roof,  exe 
plar}'  in  the  implicit  and  far-reaching  obedience  of  a  Jewish  youth 
Lis  parents. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

EARLY  TEARS. 

For  nearly  eighteen  years  after  the  Passover  visit  to  JenL«*alem,  a 
deep  obscurity  rests  over  the  life  of  Jc^sus:  Like  His  cousin  John,  or 
the  shepherd  Moses,  or  the  youthful  David,  He  came  before  the 
▼orid  at  last,  only  after  a  long  and  humble  seclusion.  The  quiet 
▼alley  and  hills  of  Nazareth  Baw  Him  gradually  ripen  into  youth  and 
niftohood — ^as  wm.  brother,  citizen,  ueighbour,  friend — like  others. 
There  was  no  sudden  or  miraculous  disclosure  of  His  Divine  groat- 
Dess.  Like  the  grain  in  the  fields  beueaith  His  early  home,  IIU 
growth  was  irap<^n*x;ptil)le.  The  white,  flat-roofed  houses  of  to-day 
Me,  doubtless,  much  the  same  as  those  amidst  which  He  played  as  a 
child,  and  lived  as  a  man;  vines  shading  the  walls;  doves  sunning 
themselves  on  the  flat  roofs;  the  arrangements,  within,  as  simple,  tts 
they  are  unpretending,  without.  A  few  mats  on  the  floor,  a  built  scat 
iTwning  along  the  wall,  spread  with  some  modest  cushions,  and  the 
bright  quilts  on  which  the  inmates  sleep  at  night,  and  serving  by  day 
M shelf  for  the  few  dishes  in  common  use;  a  painted  che.st  in  the  cor- 
ner; some  large  clay  water  jars,  their  mouths  filled,  perhaps,  with 
sweet  herbs,  to  keep  the  contents  c(X)\  and  frCiSh;  the  only  light  that 
entering  by  the  open  door;  a  low,  round,  ])ainted,  wooden  stool, 
brought,  at  meals,  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  to  hold  the  tray  and 
dish,  round  which  the  household  sit,  with  crossed  knees,  on  mats — 
wpply  the  picture  of  a  house  at  Nazareth  of  the  humbler  type.  It 
tnaybethat  dilferences  in  details  were  found  in  early  times,  for  many 
of  the  houses  of  ancient  Chorazin  are  yet  tolerably  perfect,  and  show 
some  variations  from  present  dwellings.  Generally  s(iuare,* they 
ranged  downwards  in  size,  from  alM)Ut  80  feet  each  way,  anil  had  one 
or  two  columns  in  the  cxjutre,  to  support  the  flat  roof.  The  walls, 
^hich  are  still,  in  some  cases,  six  feet  high,  and  about  two  feet  thick, 
"^^re  birilt  of  masonry  or  of  loose  blocks  of  basjilt,  Chorazin  being  on 
the  volcanic  edge  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  not,  like  Nazareth,  ou 
limestone  hills.  A  low  doorway  opened  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
^alls,  and  each  house  had  windows  a  foot  high  and  about  six  in(!he3 
broad.  But,  like  the  houses  of  to-day,  most  had  only  one  chamber, 
^yugb  some  were  divided  into  four. 

^  the  shelter  of  some  such  home,  in  one  of  the  narrow,  stony 
^^is  of  Nazareth,  Jesus  grew  up.  On  the  hill-sides,  in  the  little 
^ssways  Iwtween  the  houses,  in  the  rude  gardens,  in  the  fields  below 
J^  town,  beside  the  bounteous  fountain  on  the  hill-side,  near  the 
?®^'^from  which  the  village  mothers  and  daughters  still  bear  tlio 
7**^  for  their  liouseholds — He  was  a  child  amon^  other  children. 
^^^  grew,  year  by  year.  Bis  great  eyes  would  slnxxe  mtii  «^  s^mV 
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iinl  l)rip:htncss,  and  I  lis  mind  would  I)c  tilled  with  strange  lonclinei 
tliat  would  M^i>iinitc  lliin  from  most.  IIo  must,  inevitably,  have,  carl^ 
wcmt'd  as  if  raisi>d  alK)Vc  ov(?rything  earthly,  and  no  impure  word  o 
thoiight  would  apjKMir  lx*titting  in  His  presence.  As  a  grriwing  lad 
He  would  already  feel  the  isolation  which,  in  His  later  years,  becani 
so  extreme,  for  how  could  sinlessness  be  at  home  with  Hin  and  weak 
ness?  He  would  seek  the  society  of  the  elders  rather  than  of  tb 
young,  and,  while  devoted  to  Joseph,  would  be  altogether  ho  to  Hi 
inolher.  The  habits  of  His  later  life  let  us  imagine  that,  even  in  Hi 
youth.  He  often  withdri^w  to  the  loneliest  retri'ats  in  the  mountain 
and  valleys  round,  and  we  may  fancy  that  Mary,  knowing  His  wayti 
would  cease,  after  a  time,  to  wonder  where  He  \vas.  One  height,  w< 
may  Ik.'  sure,  was  often  visited:  the  mountain -top  above  the  village 
from  which  His  eye  could  wander  over  the  wondrous  Innducape. 

The  Passover,  though  the  greatest  religious  (solemnity  of  the  year 
was  only  one  in  a  continually  recurring  series.    Four  times  each  year 
in  July,  Oirt^)lKT,  January,  and  Miu-eh,  dilTerent  events  in  the  uationa 
histor}'  would  Ixj  more  or  less  strictly  observed  in  the  Jewish  commu 
iiity  at  Nazareth.     SiX'cial  fjtsts  were,  moreover,  ordered,  from  tinu 
to  time,  in  seasons  of  public  dangiT  or  distress.    Tliese  da^'s,  set  apart 
for  repentance  and  i>rayer,  excited  a  general  and  deep  religioua  feel 
ing.     At  all  times  striking,  they  sometimes,  in  exceptional  cases,  wei 
singularly  impressive.     On  .special  public  humiliations  all  the  iH'op 
covered  themselves  with  sackc^loth,  and  strewed  ashes  on  their  head 
as  they  stood  U-fore  the  lieader's  desk,  brought  fmm  the  synagog 
into  some  0[K'U  i)hice.  and  similarly  draiX'd  in  mourning.    Je.sus  m' 
have  seen  this,  and  how  ashes  were  put  on  the  heads  of  the  Ic 
judges  and  rulers  of  the  .synagogiK*,  on  such  a  day,  and  He  must  h 
listened  to  the  Kabbi  calling  on  all  present  to  repent,  and  to  the  p 
crs  and  penitential  psalms  which  followed,  and  to  the  truni(H*ts  i 
ing  lil  the  close  of  each.     He  may  have  gone  with  Joseph  and  al 
congregation,  when  the  service  ended,  to  the  burial-i>lacv  of  th 
lage  to  lament. 

J  Jut  such  sadness  was  by  no  means  the  characteristic  of  the  na' 
religion.     Fifty  days  after  the  Passover,  multitudes  were  once 
in  motion  towards  Jerusiilem,  to  attend  the  Feast  of  Wi'cks.  or 
Fniits.     The  vast  numbers  i)resent  at  it  are  recorded  in  the  i 
cliapter  of  the  Acts.     It  was  one  of  the  three  ^eat  festivities 
year,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  His  ISawireth  life  Jej 
the  lious<'hold  of  Jos<'ph.  as  a  whole,  took  part  in  so  great  a 
vei*sjd  a  rejoicing. 

Tlw.  intending  pilgrims  in  Nazareth  imd  the  district  round 
the  town,  as  a  e<>nvenient  centre,  to  arrange  for  the  jourr 
before  the  Passover,  however,  no  one  slej»t  in  any  house  imn 
before  stnrting,  all  going  out  into  the  open  country  and  sleepi 
where  in  the  o^K'n  air,  h.st  a  death  might  hapjK'U  where  the 
and  dclile  tJiem,  so  that  they  could  not  keep  the  feaa>t.     Th 
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be  in  Jerusalem  before  the  8th  of  Si  wan  (June),  on  which  and  the  7th 
the  feiist  was  held,  and,  therefore,  net  off  some  days  iH'foro.    The  early 
harrest  was  mostly  over,  so  that  many  could  go.'    Wives,  uninarncd 
sisters,  and  ehildrcn,  accompanied  not  a  few.     Flocks  of  sheep  and 
oxen,  for  sacrifico  and  feaslinp:,  weix*  driven  jijently  alonp:  with  the 
bands  of  pilgrims,  and  strings  of  ai<seH  and  camels,  Indon  with  i)rovi- 
aoDs  and  simple  necessaries,  or  with  free-will  gifts  to  the  Temple,  or 
bearing  the  old  or  feeble,  lengthened!  the  train.     Every  one  wore  fes- 
tid  clothes,  and  not  a  few  carried  garlands  and  wreaths  of  tlowers. 
The  cool  banks  of  streams,  or  some  well,  ollerecl  rest  ins:- places  by  the 
way,  and  the  pure  water,  with  melons,  dates,  or  (•\ieiinilx*rs,  sufficed 
for  their  simple  food.     Different  bands  united  as  they  passed  fresh 
towns  and  villages.      All  were  roused,  each  morning,  with  the  cry, 
''Bise,  let  us  go  up  to  Zion,  to  the  Eternal,  our  (iodl"    The  offerings 
of  first-fruits — the  choicest  of  the  year — in  j>askels(>f  willows,  or  even 
of  gold  or  silver;  doves  for  burnt  offerings,  with  their  winsrs  l)ouud, 
tnd  the  ox,  intended  for  a  peace-offering, — its  horns  gilded,  and 
bound  with  wrejiths  of  olive, — went  first.      Flutes  forthwith  struck 
up,  and  the  cavalcade  moved  on,  to  the  chant,   •'  1  wa3  glad  when 
tbey  said  to  me.  We  shall  go  into  the  house  of  the  J^ord."    Similar 
hymns  cheered  them  ever  and  anon  on  each  day's  march.     When 
vWiin  sight  of  Jerasalem,  all  wjis  enthusiasm.  Many  threw  themselves 
on  their  knees  in  devotion,  lifting  their  hands  to  heaven.     Presently 
all  burst  into  the  grand  ode,  "Beautiful  for  .Mtuation,  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth  is  Mount  Zion,  on  the  sides  of  the  North,  the  citv  of  the 
peat  King'* — the  excitement  culminating  in  the  (Umax — "Ib^'or  this 
Ci<3d  iH  our  God  for  ever  and  ever;  He  will  be  our  guide  even  unto 
death."   A  halt  was  now  made  to  get  evt.Tything  in  order.     All  ar- 
rayed themselves  to  the  brjst  advantage.     Tlie  wheat  sheaves  were 
wreathed  with  lilies  and  the  first-fruits  bedded  in  flowers,  and  set  out 
*«  effectively  as  possible.    £ach  compiiny  unrolled  it;s  banner,  bearing 
the  name  of" tlie  town  or  village  from  which  it  camt'.    When  near  the 
^'^y,  priests  in  their  white  rol)es  came  out  to  meet  them,  accompanied 
hy  a  throng  of  citizens  in  holiday  dress;  and  as  they  entered  the  gates 
^htysang  aloud  to  the  accompaniment  of  flutes,  the  Psidm,  "1  was 
glad  when  they  said  to  me,  I^t  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
^r  feet  shall  stand  within  thy  gjites.  O  Jerusiilem. "    The  workm(;n 
^  their  trades  in  the  streets,  or  at  their  doors,  rose  in  honour  of  the 
procetaion  as  it  pjissed,  with  the  greeting,  "  M(?n  of  Nazareth  (or  else- 
where), welcx)me!"  a  great  crowd  as  they  iwlvauced.  filling  the  air 
IJ^^h  eladucss.     At  the  Temple  hill,  every  one,  rich  and  poor — for  all 
shared  in  tliese  processions — took  his  basket  on  his  shoulder  and  as- 
cended  to  the  Court  of  the  M(!n.  where  the  Levites  met  them,  and 
th  ^^  ^^^  procession,  singing,  to  the  sound  of  their  instnimeuts, 
^^  Psalm,  iKJginning,   "Halleluiah  I    Praise  God  in  His  sanctuary; 
P^Him  in  the  firmament  of  His  power. "    "I  thank  Thee,  O  Lord, 
^orTbou  hast  heard  me,  and  hast  not  let  mme  enemies  reioic«  over 
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mc."  The  (lovca  hangring  from  the  bnskets  were  now  handed  to  tt 
priests  for  burnt  olTerinp:s.  and  tlie  first-fruits  and  gifts  deliverec 
with  tlic  words  ])n'scribcd  by  Moses.  **I  profess  thw  day  unto  tl 
Jjord  Thy  God  that  1  am  come  into  the  country  which  the  Lord  swai 
to  our  fathers  to  give  us.  And  now,  l)ehoh1, 1  have  brouglit  the  flr» 
fruits^of  th(^  hind,  wliicli  Thou.  O  Lord,  hast  given  mc."  The  ni 
grims  thi  n  left  the  Temple,  followed  by  a  great  tiirong.  some  toloai 
with  relaticms  and  friends,  others  with  some  of  the  many  hosts  i 
viting  them. 

Then?  c:m  l>e  little  doubt  that  Jesus  was  more  than  once  a  spcctat 
of  such  ix'joieings.  and  often  in  His  earlier  years  saw  the  vast  encam 
ments  of  j)il;xrims  from  ever}'  jiart,  round  the  city:  the  tents  8prc«d  < 
each  houstvtop  to  lodge  the  overflowing  visitors;  the  windows  ai 
doors  decked  with  branches  of  trees,  and  pirlands  and  festoons 
flowers,  the  streets  fluttering  with  banners  wreathed  "^ith  roses  ai 
lilies,  nnd  filled  with  gay  throngs. 

In  the  month  of  August  another  festivity  drew  many  from  Nai 
reth  to  JeruKidem.  In  the  middle  of  that  month  the  wood  for  tl 
Temi)le.  which  all  Jews  had  to  contribute,  was  taken  to  the  capit 
with  great  rejoicinirs.  The  1st  of  October,  which  was  celebrated 
New  Year's  (lay.  «:r  the  Fcat^t  of  Trumi)ets.  was  the  next  event  in  t} 
n'ligious  calemlar  of  the  months.  As  the  day  of  the  fir^t  new  m« 
of  the  year,  it  was  ushered  in,  over  the  land,  by  a  bliist  of  trumpet 
and  special  pacrifices  wen^  rllcrcd  in  Jerusalem.  Ko  work  was  don 
It  was  the  dav,  in  the  eves  of  the  Jew,  on  which  an  account  w 
taken  by  God  of  the  acts  vf  the  ]>ast  year:  tlie  day  of  judgment,  < 
which  ihe  destiny  of  ever}*  one  for  the  coming  } ear  was  written 
the  Heavenly  books.  It  was  a  fast,  therefore,  rafher  than  a  festivi 
The  synagogues  were  visited  earlier  than  usual  for  a  week  before  ; 
special  j)rayers  were  ofi*ered,  and  no  one  ate  till  mid-day  or  even  t 
sun.sct.  In  the  .<«vnagogue  of  Nazareth,  as  elsewhere,  its  eve  w 
like  that  of  a  Sabbath.  It  must  have  been  a  great  event  in  a  hout 
hold  like  that  of  Joseph. 

The  ten  days  that  followed  were  the  Jewish  Lent,  in  prepaniti< 
for  the  Day  of  Atonement,  a  time  so  bolemn  and  sacred  that  it  w 
known  as  the  d.\y.  It  was  a  Sabbath  of  Sabbaths:  a  day  of  enti 
rest.  The  entire  people  fasted  during  the  twenty-four  houi 
Worldly  and  househohl  affairs  were  neglected:  no  one  even  bathe 
The  whole  day  was  .spent  in  the  synagogue,  where  each  stood  wrapp* 
in  th(^  white*  shroud,  and  wearing  the  white  cap  in  which  he  w 
hereafter  to  Ih*  buried.  As  was  befitting,  all  disputes  l>etwecnfricn 
and  neighbours  were  required  to  ])e  settled  In^fore  it  began.  £ai 
made  a  formal  confession  of  his  sins  before  God.  in  words  duly  pi 
acrilK'd.     It  was  the  most  solemn  day  of  the  Jewish  year. 

In  the  Temple  the  high  priest  alone  ofliciated.  Jesus  would  eai 
hear  how,  for  seven  days  before,  he  had  gone  through  daily  rcheani 
of  every  rite,  for  fear  of  his  introducing  Sadducean  lnjiovatioiis»  m 
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bad  been  cleansed  by  sprinklings  of  holy  water.    He  would  hear  how 
Um  oi^t  before  the  great  day  was  spent  in  reading  to  him»  or  hear- 
ing lum  read  tdoud,  to  keep  him  awake,  for  he  must  not  sleep  till 
snernext sunset.     How  must  He  have  felt  the  puerility  of  Rabbinism 
▼ben  He  learned  that  the  supreme  pontiff  of  the  nation  had  to  change 
lus  dress,  on  the  great  day,  six  times,  to  wash  his  hands  and  feet 
ei^t  times,  and  to  bathe  his  whole  liody  five  times,  between  dawn 
^siiDset!    The  high  priest  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies  four  times, 
Coffer  incense,  to  pray,  to  sprinkle  the  blood  of  a  goat  towards  the 
Jfiercy  seat;  and.  at  the  close,  to  bring  out  the  censor.    Jesus  must 
^ften  have  seen  him,  clad  in  white,  his  gold(?n  rolxjs  laid  aside,  with 
bare  feet  and  covered  head,  drawing  aside  the  veil,  and  passing  alone 
Uito  the  awful  darkness  which  no  one  but  he  ever  inva(^l(>d,  and  he 
Only  on  this  one  day  of  the  year.     Rites  so  countless  and  intricate  that 
Qren  the  historian  of  Judaism  will  not  attempt  to  recount  them :  the 
Services  of  hundreds  of  priests,  the  whole  culminating  in  a  threefold 
^X)nfession  of  sin  for  the  nation:  the  utterance  ten  times  of  the  mys- 
terious name  of  God,  and  the  formal  absolution  of  Israel  with  the 
sprinkling  of  blood:  the  vast  congregation  of  worship]K'rs  prostrating 
themselves  on  the  earth  three  times^  with  tlie  cry,  **  Blessed  be  His 
glorious  name  for  ever,'*  at  each  utterance  of  the  awful  name,  the 
high  priest  responding  after  each  shout,  '*  Ye  are  clean  1"  were  all 
seen  and  watched,  agam  and  again,  by  the  future  Saviour. 

These  high  solemnities^  over,  the  day  ended  in  a  reaction  natural  to 
the  East.  No  sooner  had  the  exhausted  high  priest  left  the  Temple, 
accompanied  by  throngs,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  stifety,  than  a 
reliffious  feast  began  at  JerusiUem,  and,  we  may  l)e  sure,  over  all  the 
land.  The  gardens  Wow  Mount  Zion,  and  round  the  walls,  were 
gay  with  the  maidens  of  the  city,  dressed  in  white,  gone  to  meet  the 
youths,  who  were  to  choose  their  future  wives,  that  evening,  from 
among  them. 

Five  days  later  came  the  closing  great  feast  of  the  year — that  of 
Tabernacles,  with  its  rejoicings — one  of  the  three  great  annual  festi- 
vals &t  which  every  Israelite  wjis  required,  if  possible,  to  make  a 
journey  to  Jerusalem.     It  celebrated  the  Forty  'V  ears'  Wandering  in 
tents,  but  it  was  also  the  great  har\'est  thanksgiving  for  the  fruits  of 
the  year,  now  fully  gathered.     Like  others,  Jesus,  doubtless,  often 
lived  for  the  week,  at  least  by  dav,  in  booths  of  living  twigs,  which 
rose  In  every  court,  on  evcjry  roof,  and  in  the  streets  and  open  places 
of  Jerusalem, — and  watched  the  crowds  bearing  offerings  of  tlie  best 
of  their  fruit  to  the  Temple:  each  carrying  a  palm  or  citron  branch 
as  a  sign  of  joy.     The  merry  feasting  in  ever}'  house :  the  illuminated 
city :  the  universal  joy,  were  familiar  to  Him. 

The  25th  of  Chislew— our  I)eceml)er — commemorated  the  re-open- 
Ing  of  the  Temple  by  Judas  IVIaccabajus,  after  its  profanation  by  the 
Syrians.  It  brought  another  week  of  universal  rejoicings.  All 
%hrotigh  the  laud  the  people  assembled  in  their  synagogues,  carr}'ing 
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branches  of  pnim  and  other  trees  in  their  Iiamis,  and  held  jutiliat 
services.  No  fast  or  moiiniinff  conid  commence  daring-  the  feast,  and 
u  blaze  of  lamps,  lant^rrns,  and  torclies  ilhmiinated  ever>'  lioase.  with- 
in and  without,  each  evening.  In  Jerusalc^n  the  Temple  itself  was 
I  bus  li<rbt(tl  up.  The  young  of  ever}^  household  heard  the  stirrine 
(I(>eds  of  the  MivcoabeeH,  to  rouse  them  to  noble  emulation^  and  with 
these  wenr  linked  the  story  of  the  heroic  Judith  and  the  AaBvriaa 
llolofenies.  Thifrc  was  no  cliild  in  Nazareth  tliat  did  not  know 
them. 

The  Feast  of  Purim  brightened  the  interval  between  that  of  Taber- 
nacles and  the  Piissover.  It  was  held  on  the  14th  and  15th  Adar-^ 
part  of  our  Fol)ruary  and  ^rarcl>— to  embody  the  national  Joy  at  the 
deliverance,  by  Esther,  of  their  forefathers  in  Persia,  from  the  deaigna 
of  Unman.  The  whole  book  of  Estlier  was  read  at  the  synagogue 
wrvice  of  the  evening  l)efore,  to  keep  the  menory  of  the  great  event 
alive;  the  cbildrcn  raising  their  loudest  and  angriest  cries  at  eyerj 
mention  of  the  name  of  Haman;  the  conffregntion  stamping  on  Uie 
ll(K)r,  with  Ka^itcni  demonstrativeness,  and  impn^'ating,  from  every 
voice,  the  ciunc.  "Let  his  name  be  blotted  out.  The  name  of  me 
wicked  slwill  rot."  Year  by  year,  in  the  Nazareth  synagogue,  Jesua 
must  have  seen  and  heard  all  this,  and  how  tlie  "Reader  tried  to 
remlln  one  breath,  the  vfi*ses  in  which  Haman  and  his  sons  are  jointly 
mentioned,  to  show  that  they  were  hanged  togetlier. 

Such  was  the  Jewish  rcliirious  year,  with  Its  fifty-nine  feast  (lays 
and  its  background  of  fasiin>'"s.  as*  it  passed  before^  the  eyes  of  ieaxvL 
Each  incident  liad  its  spwial  rclidous  colouring,  and  the  aggregate 
inlluence,  constantly  rccurrin«r,  iniprcss<Ml  itself  in  a  thousand  ways 
on  the  national  ln!i«rnage,  thouirlits,  and  life.  Religion  imd  politics, 
moreover,  arc  iVUntical  in  a  tiicocracv,  and  thus  the  two  principles 
which  most  powrvrully  move  mankind  constantly  agitated  every 
breast.     In  sucli  a-i  atinosphere  Christ  spent  His  whole  earthly  life, 

IJut  neitiK-r  the  synagogue  services,  m^r  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem, 
which  the  (lalila'ansdeli'rhtcd  to  attend,  were  the  supreme  influences, 
humanly  sju-aking,  in  the  growth  of  Jesus  in  "wisdom.*'  Like  the 
teaching  of  th(;  Habbis,  they  were  only  so  many  aids  to  the  under- 
standing of  that  siUTcd  book,  in  which  His  heavenly  Father  had  re- 
vealed llinisrir  tf)  l>racl.  The  Gospels  show,  in  every  page,  that, 
like  Timothy,  Jesus,  from  a  child,  knew  **  the  Hr)ly  Scriptures."  In 
sueh  a  houseliold  as  tliat  of  Joseph,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  were 
in  (laily  use,  for  there,  if  anywhere,  the  Rabbinical  rule  would  be 
strictly  observetl.  that  "three  who  eat  together  without  talking 
(»f  the  Law.  are  as  if  they  were  eating  (heathen)  .sacrifices."  The 
directness,  joy,  and  naturalness  of  C'hri.si*s  religicm  speak  of  the  un- 
constrained and  li()ly  inllueiices  around  ilini  in  early  years.  A  wise 
and  tender  guidance  in  the  things  of  God,  leading  the  Way  to  heaven, 
as  well  as  pointing  it  out,  must  have  marked  both  Mary  *and  Joseph. 
The  fond  pictures  of  home  and  childhood  in  the  Gospels,  speak  of 
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pwwnal  recollections.  The  allnslonR  to  the  innocent  playing  of 
children;  to  their  heing  nearest  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven;  the  picture 
of  a  father  powerless  ajsrainst  his  child's  entreaty;  and  that  tonching 
oathom  at  His  own  Iioniele.ssiios<?,  compared  even  ^itli  tiie  birds  and 
the  foxes,  show  how  Christ's  mmd  went  back,  throtigh  life,  to  the 
pure  and  happy  memories  of  Nazareth. 

3Ianr  and  Joseph,  we  c^in  scarcely  doubt,  were,  themscTves,  the 
etriiest  teachers  or  Jesas.  At  their  knees  lie  must  have  first  leamed 
to  read  the  Scriptures.  Pious  Jewish  parents  took  especial  care  to 
hare  a  manuscript  of  the  Law^,  in  the  old  IIel>rew  characters,  as 
their  especial  domestic  treasure.  Even  so  early  as  the  Asmonean 
kings,  such  rolls  were  so  common  in  private  houses,  that  the  fury  of 
the  $\Tian  king,  who  wished  to  introduce  the  Greek  customs  and 
religion,  was  especially  directed  against  them.  In  Joseph's  day,  the 
fupreme  influence  of  the  Rabbis  and  Pharisees  must  have  deepened 
into  a  passion  the  desire  to  possess  such  a  symlwl  of  loyalty  to  the 
faith  of  Israel.  Richer  families  would  have  a  complete  copy  of  the 
Old  Testament,  on  parchment,  or  on  Egyptian  papjTus;  humbler 
homes  would  boast  a  copy  of  the  Ijiiw,  of  a  Psalter,  and  all,  alike, 
gloried  in  the  verses  on  their  d(X)r-posts  and  in  their  phylacteries. 
C'hildren  had  small  rolls,  containing  the  S'chma,  or  the  Hallel,  or 
the  history  of  Creation  to  the  flood,  or  the  first  eight  chapters  of 
LevitioiLs. 

Prom  the  modest  but  priceless  instructions  of  home,  Jesus  would, 
^ubtless,  i»iss  to  the  school  in  the  synagogue,  where  lie  would  learn 
inore  of  the  I^aw,  and  be  taught  to  w^rite,  or  rather,  to  print,  for  His 
yiWng  would  l)e  in  the  okl  Hebrew  characters — the  only  ones  then 
in  use. 

His  deep  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  shows  itself  throughout  the 
Gospels.  He  hjis  a  quotation  ready  to  meet  every  hostile  question, 
h  was  so  profound  thjit  it  forced  even  His  enemies  to  recognize  Him 
as  a  Rabbi.  His  fre(HH?nt  retort  on  the  Rabbis  themselves— **  Have 
y«  not  read?**  and  the  deep  insight  into  the  spirit  of  Scripture,  which 
opposes  to  rubrics  and  forms  tlu;  quickening  power  of  a  liigher  life, 
prove  how  intensely  He  must  have  stiKlied  the  sacred  books,  and  that 
I'lJe  zeal  that  drew  Him.  in  His  boyhood,  to  the  Temple  school  at 
J'-ni<!alem,  to  hear  them  explained,  was  the  sacred  passion  of  HLs  life, 
hi  the  Gospels  we  find  two  quotations  from  Genesis,  two  from  Exo- 
dus, one  from  Numbers,  two  from  Deuteronomy,  seven  from  the 
mlms.  five  from  Isaiah,  one  from  llost^a,  one  from  Jonuli,  two  from 
-  lalachi,  two  from  Daniel,  one  from  Micjih,  and  one  from  Zechariah, 
respectively.  The  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  was  as  familiar  to 
jhni  as  the  Magnificat  shows  it  to  have  l>een  to  His  motlier,  Mary, 
it  was  from  the  clear  fountain  of  tlie  ancient  oracles  His  childhood 
orank  in  the  wisdom  that  coraeth  from  above.  They  hatl  been  His 
«?    *^^^I-book,  and  they  were  the  unwearying  joy  of  His  whole 

^'   *^m  them  He  taught  the  higher  spiritual  worship  which  con- 
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traPted  so  strongly  with  the  worship  of  the  letter.  It  was  to  them  He 
apponlc<l  when  lie  rojocted  what  was  worthless  and  trifling  in  the 
rehpio\is  teaohinir  of  His  day. 

The  long  ycai-s  of  rt'tircd  and  humble  life  in  Nazareth  were  passed 
in  no  ignoble  idleness  and  dependence.  The  people  of  the  town  knew 
Jesus  as,  like  Jos(»ph.  a  carpenter,  labouring  for  His  daily  bread  at  the 
occupations  which  offenni  themselves  in  His  calling.  Study  and 
handiwork  were  familiarly  associated  in  the  Jewish  mind,  and  car- 
ried with  them  no  such  Ideas  of  iucompatibilitv  as  with  us,  **Love 
handiwork,"  sjiid  Schemaia,  a  teacher  of  Hillel,  and  it  was  a  pro- 
verbial saying  in  the  family  of  Gamaliel,  that  to  unite  the  study  of  the 
Law  with*  a  trade  kept  away  sin,  whereas  study  alone  was  dangerous 
and  disiippointing.  Rabbis  who  gave  a  third  of  the  day  to  study,  a 
third  to  prayer,  and  a  third  to  lal)our,  are  mentioned  with  special 
honour.  Stories  were  fondly  told  of  famous  teachers  carrying  their 
work-stools  to  tlieir  schools,  and  how  Rabbi  Phinehas  was  working  as 
a  mason  when  chosen  as  high  priest.  Of  the  Rabbis  in  honour  in 
C'hrist's  day  or  later,  some  were  millers,  others  carpenters,  cobblers^ 
tailors,  bakers,  surgeons,  bmklers,  sur\x»yors.  money-changers,  scribes, 
carriers,  smiths,  and  even  sextons.  In  a  natian*  where  no  teacher 
could  receive  payment  for  his  instniction  the  honest  industry  which 
gained  self-suiiix^rt  brought  no  false  shame. 

The  years  at  Naziiretli  must  have  been  diligently  used  in  the  ol^wser- 
vntion  of  the  great  Ixiok  of  rature.  and  of  man,  as  well  as  of  written 
revelation.  The  Gospels  show,  throughout,  that  nithing  escaped  the 
eye  of  Jesus.  The  lilies  and  the  gnissof  the  tiekl,  as  He  piunts  them 
iii  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  the  hen.  as  it  gathers  its  young,  in  its 
mother's  Icu'e,  umler  its  widespread  wings;  the  binls  of  the  air,  as  they 
cat  aiMl  drink,  without  care,  from  the  l)o\inty  around  them;  the  lamlM 
which  run  to  follow  the  shepherd,  but  sometimes  go  astray  and  are 
lost  in  the  wilderness;  the  dogs  so  familiar  in  Eastern  cities;  the  foxes 
thai  make  their  holes  in  the  thickets;  the  silent  plants  and  flowers, 
tlR*  humble  life  of  the  cn*atun^s  of  the  woods,  the  air.  the  fold,  and 
the  street,  wen*  all.  alike,  noticed  in  these  early  jx-ars  of  preparation. 
Nor  was  num  neglei-ted  The  sports  of  childhood:  the  rejoicings  of 
riptr  life;  tlie  bride  and  the  bridegroom;  the  mourner  and  the  dead; 
the  cjiBlles  iiiul  palaces  of  princes,  and  the  silken  rolH*sof  the  great; 
tlie  rich  owners  of  field  and  vineyanl;  the  steward,  the  travelling 
merchant,  tlie  beggar,  the  debtor;  the  toil  of  the  sower  and  of  the 
labourer  in  the  vineyanl,  or  of  the  fi.<;her  on  the  lake;  the  sweat  of 
the  worker;  the  sighs* of  thn.<;e  in  chains,  or  in  the  dungeon,  were  seen, 
and  heanl,  and  remembered.  Nor  did  He  rest  merely  in  superficial 
observation.  The  i)ossessions.  joys,  and  sufferings  of  men,  their  words 
and  acts,  their  custom.s,  their  pride  or  humility,  pretence  or  sincerity, 
failings  or  merits,  worv  treasured  as  materials  from  which,  one  day,  to 
paint  them  to  themselves.  He  had.  moreover,  the  same  keen  eye  to  note 
the  good  in  those  round  Him  as  their  unworthy  striving  and  plan- 
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Ding,  their  avarice,  ambition,  passion,  or  selflshncss.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
noblest  characteristic  in  this  constant  l^ecn-sightcdness,  that  amidst 
all  the  imperfections  and  faults  prevailing,  lie  never  failed  to  evoke 
the  hidden  good  which  He  often  saw  even  in  the  most  hopeless. 

Publicans  and  sinners  were  not  rejected.  Even  in  them  He  dis- 
covered a  better  self.  In  Zaccheus  He  sees  a  son  of  Abniliom;  in 
Mary  Magdalene  He  c.iins  a  weeping  penitent,  and  in  the  dying  rob- 
ber He  welcomes  Ikick  a  returning  prodigal.  Nor  was  it  mere  Intel- 
lectual  penetration  that  thus  laid  bare  tluj  secrets  of  every  heart.  His 
search  of  the  bosom  is  pervaded  throughout  with  the  breath  of  the 
warmest  love.  As  the  bn>ther  and  friend  of  all,  who  has  come  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  He  looks  at  men  with  eyes  of 
infinite  pity,  whatever  their  race. 

The  life  of  Nazarctli,  in  its  quiet  and  obscurity,  is  passed  over  in  a 
few  lines  by  the  Evangelist^);  but  in  the  coimsels  of  God  it  had  its 
full  and  all-wise  purpose,  from  first  to  last,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
great  work  of  the  closing  years  of  our  Lord's  life.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive of  Him  otherwise  than  as  furnished  from  His  first  appearance 
in  the  world  with  all  that  was  needful  in  its  Saviour:  as  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  divine  Word,  though  for  a  time  silent;  the  Light  which 
should  shine  in  darkness,  though  still,  for  a  time,  concealed.  He  must 
have  been  marked  out  from  all  around  Him  by  His  higher  spiritual 
nature,  and  separated  by  it  from  all  fellowship  with  evil.  Yet,  in  His 
hunian  nature,  there  must  have  b<»en  the  same  gradual  development, 
*sin  other  men;  siich  a  development  as,  by  itis  even  and  steadfast  ad- 
jance,  made  His  life  apjmrently  in  nothing  different  from  that  of  His 
fellow  townsmen,  else  they  would  not  have  felt  the  wonder  at  Him 
which  thev  afterwards  evinced.  The  laws  and  processes  of  ordinary 
hunaan  life  must  have  been  left  to  mould  and  form  His  manhood — 
Sesame  habits  of  inquiry;  the  same  need  of  the  collision  of  mind 
with  mind;  of  patience  during  long  expectation;  of  reconciliation  to 
home  duties  and  daily  self-denials;  of  calm  strength  that  leans  only 
upon  God.  He  must  have  looked  out  on  the  world  of  men  from  the 
J^ni  retreat  of  those  years  as  He,  doubtless,  often  did  on  the  match- 
^  landscape  from  the  hill  above  the  village.  Tlie  strength  and 
wouknesB  of  the  sysUims  of  the  day;  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the 
human  world,  would  be  watched  and  noted  with  never- tiring  survey, 
8s  Were  the  hills  and  valleys,  the  clouds  and  sunshine  of  the  scene 
J^und.  Year  after  year  passed,  and  still  found  Him  at  His  daily 
*^u,  because  His  hour  was  not  yet  come.  In  gentle  patience,  in  trans- 
P^nt  bhmielessness  of  life;  in  natural  and  ever-active  goodness;  in 
^nder  love  and  ready  favour  to  all  around ;  loved,  honoured,  but  half 
veiled  hi  the  mysterious  light  of  perfect  manhood  and  kindling 
*ivmiiy^  thuty  years  passed  quietly  away. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

LIFE  UNDER  THE  LAW. 

Besides  the  humbler  schools  of  the  towns  and  villages,  there  wei 
ottiers  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  some  of  the  larger  centres  of  populatioi 
in  the  days  of  Christ,  in  which  a  higher  education  was  given  by  tl 
I^hbis — the  learned  class  of  the  nation.  Inhere  was  nothing,  ho^ 
ever,  to  attract  Jesus  to  such  schools,  though  He  had  l)ecn  so  eager  i 
His  attendance  durinfj^  His  Urst  brief  visit  to  Jerusahim.  It  may  I 
that  even  so  short  a  trial  was  enough  to  show  Him  how  iltUc  could  I 
gained  from  them. 

The  wonderful  revival  of  Judaism  under  Ezra  and  his  associati 
had  had  the  mOvSt  lasting  effect  on  the  nation.     An  onler  known,  u 
differently,  as  *' Scribes',"  "Teachers   of  Uie  Law,"  or   ** Rabbis. 
gradually  rose,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  ot  the  Law  « 
clusively,  and  bc^came  the  recognized  authorities  in  all  matters  co] 
nected  with  it     It  had  been  a  command  of  the  Great  Synngogue  th 
those  who  were  learned  in  the  Law  should  zealously  teach  it  toyouog 
men,  and,  thus,  schools  rost%  erelong,  in  which  famous  Rubbis  gaf 
ered  large  numbers  of  students.     The  supreme  distinction  accord 
to  the  Iuil)bi  in  society  at  hu-ge,  in  which  he  was  i)y  far  the  forem 
personage:  the  exaggerated  reverence  claimed  for  his  office  by 
order  itself,  and  simclioned  by  the  sujwrstitioua  homage  of  the  peoj 
the  constant  necessity  for  reierence  to  its  im^mlwrs,  under  a  relij 
which  prescribed  rules  for  every  detail  of  social  or  private  life,  t 
not  least,  the  fact  that  the  dignity  of  a  Rabbi  was  open  to  the  huml 
who  acquired  tlic  niniessary  learning,  made  the  schools  very  pop' 
As  the  son  of  a  i)easant,  in  the  middle  agi's,  if  he  entered  the  Chi 
might  rise  above  the  haughtiest  noble,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  vil 
might  rise  alK)ve  even  the  high  priest,  by  l)ecoming  a  Rabbi.     It 
doubtless,  jx*niembered,  in  Clu-ist  s  day,  that  some  sixty  years  b 
when  the  high  priest  had  been  returning  from  the  Temple  aft 
service  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  attended,  according  to  custc 
a  crowd,  to  congnitulate  him  on  his  having  come  safely  from  t 
rors  <^-f  the  Awful  Pn'sence,  and  to  e.scort  him  to  his  dwellin/ 
Rabbis  having  chanced  to  pass  by,  the  jx'ople  left  the  high 
greatly  to  his  indignation,  and  paid'reverence,  instead,  to  the  T 
of  the  I-.aw.     The  most  abject  prostnition  of  intellect  and  sou' 
any  priesthood  never  suipassed  that  of  the  Jew  l)efore  the  Ri 

From  their  scholars  the  Habbis  demanded  the  most  profouu 
ence.     "The  honour,"  says  the  Talmud,  "due  to  a  Teacher 
on  that  due  to  God."     If  a  choice  were  necessary  between  on< 
and  a  Rabbi,  the  Rabbi  nmst  have  the  preference.     A  father 
brought  him  into  the  world,  but  the  Rabbi,  who  teaches  him 
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bringit  him  to  the  life  henftifter.    If  one's  father  and  a  Rabbi  be  car 

Tying  burdens,  the  burden  of  the  Rabbi  m\iHt  l>e  carried  for  him,  and 

not  that  of  the  father.     If  one's  father  and  a  Rabbi  be  botli  in  prison, 

the  I<al)bi  niu«t  first  be  redeemed,  and  only  tlicn,  the  father.     The 

common  discourse  of  a  Rabbi  was  to  be  reverenced  as  much  as  the 

Law.     To  dispute  with  one,  or  murmur  against  him,  was  a  crime  as 

great  as  to  do  the  same  towards  the  Almighty.     Their  words  must  be 

received  as  wordi  of  the  living  God.     As  in  the  blind  passive  olwdi- 

ence  required  from  the  Jesuits,  a  scholar  of  the  Rabbis  was  required 

to  accept  what  his  master  taught,  if  he  said  that  the  k^ft  hand  was  the 

right.     A  scholar  who  did  not  rise  up  before  his  Rabbi  could  not  hope 

toUvc  long,  because  *'he  feareth  not  before  God."    It  was  a  principle 

universally  accepted  that  "the  sayings  of  the  Scribes  were  weightier 

than  thoecof  the  Law." 

The  transmission  of  the  as  yet  imwritten  opinions  of  former  Rabbis 

—forming  an  ever-growing  mass  of  tradition — was  the  special  aim  of 

the  l^bbis  of  each  age.    In  the  course  of  centuries  many  of  the  Mosaic 

laws  had  become  inapplicable  to  the  altered  state  of  things,  and  as 

their  literal  observance  had  become  imiwssiblc,  new  j)rcscriptions 

Vjegan  to  l)e  invented,  after  the  Return,  to  perpetuate  their  spirit. 

teivwere  virtually  obsolete:  others  requirea  careful  exposition  by 

the  Rabbis.     The  comments  thus  delivered  formed,  as  time  n)lle(l  on, 

*  great  bodv  of  unwritten  law,  which  claimed  equal  authority  with 

the  law  of  Moses,  and  was  necessarily  known  in  any  full  degree  only 

^v  the  professional  Rabbis,  who  devoted  their  lives  to  iUs  study.     It 

*^ght  be  increased,  but  could  never  be  altered  or  superst»dcd  in  any 

particular.     Once  uttered,  a  Rabbi's  words  remained  law  for  ever, 

^ough  they  miffht  be  explained  away  and  virtually  ignored,  while 

*ffecu?d  to  l)e  followed. 

l^niformity  of  belief  and  ritual  practice  was  the  one  grand  design 

J«  the  founders  of  Judaism;  the  moulding  the  whole  religious  life  of 

the  nation  to  such  a  machine-like  discipline  as  would  make  any  varia- 

^^^  from  the  customs  of  the  past  well-nigh  impossible.     A  universal, 

r^h-like  conservatism,  permitting  no  change  in  successive  ages,  was 

vT^lished,  as  the  grand  security  for  a  separate  national  existence,  by 

J^'^lating  the  Jew  from  all  other  races,  and  keeping  him  for  ever 

p^^.    For  this  end,  not  only  was  that  part  of  the  I>aw  which  con- 

j  J^^d  the  common  life  of  the  people — their  Sabbaths,  feast  days, 

i  J  ^Ices.  offerings,  sacrifices,  tithes,  the  Temple  and  Synagogue  wor- 

'r**  civil  and  criminal  law,  marriage,  and  the  like — explained,  com- 

^^t.ed  on,  and  minutely  ordered  by  the  Rabbis,  but  alsf)  that  jx)rtion 

^  J^  which  related  onljr  to  the  private  duties  of  individuals  m  their 

^Jr  *  3?"  religious  life.   Their  food ,  their  clothes,  their  journeys,  their  occu- 

{^^^ns:  indeed,  every  act  of  their  lives,  and  almost  their  every  thought, 

««v^^  brought  under  Rabbinical  rules.     To  perpetuate  the  Law,  a 

ij^^dge"  of  outlying  commands  was  set  round  it,  which,  in  Christ's 

^^^  had  become  so  "heavy  and  grievous  a  burden,"  tbaX  ^^«a  \S» 
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Talmud  denounces  it  as  n  vexatious  opprefigion.  Bo  vast  had  the 
cumulation  of  precepts  l)ecome,  by  an  endless  series  of  refined  ded 
lions  from  tlie  Scriptures — oft(?n  connected  with  them  only  by  a  v 
thin  thread  at  lK»st — tliat  tlie  Habbis  tliemselves  have  compared  tl 
laws  on  the  proper  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  to  a  mountain  which  hft 
on  a  hair. 

In  the  later  Grecian  ape.  when  heathen  culture  was  potroniKcd 
the  Smlducean  high  priests,  and  foreign  customs  were  in  increa? 
favour  with  the  jn'ople,  the  Rabbis,  who  were  the  zealots  or  purit 
of  Judaism,  f*ouglit  to  stem  the  tlood  of  corruption,  by  enforcing 
crcflscil  strictness  in  the  ()bser\'ance  of  the  multitudinous  prectepts  tl 
had  already  esiablishecl.  From  that  time  unconditional  obedie 
was  reciuirctl  to  cverv  Rabbinical  law. 

A  sj'stem  which  admit! t^l  no  chance:  in  which  the  least  original 
of  thought  was  heresy :  which  required  the  mechanical  lalmur  o 
lifetime  to  master  its  details,  and  which  occupied  its  teaclieiB  n 
the  most  trifling  casuistry-,  c(»idd  have  only  one  result — to  degenen 
to  a  great  extent,  into  puerilities  and  outward  fomw. 

It  would  Ik?  wearisome  and  uninteresting  to  (juote.  at  any  gi 
length,  illustrations  of  the  working  of  such  a  scheme  of  ecclcsiastj 
tyranny,  in  daily  life.  l;\it  an  example  or  two  will  show  the  sj'stenc 
which  Jesus  o])i>os<Hi  tlie  freedom  of  a  spiritual  reiigii>n.  It  is  difflc 
to  realize  the  condition  of  a  people  who  had  submitteil  to  such  mei 
and  Ixxiily  liondage. 

One  of  the  great  questionf?  discussed  by  the  Rabbis  was  ceremoi 
purity  and  delilcment.  a  subject  so  wide  that  it  gave  rise  to  count] 
rules.  Uncleanness  coukl  be  contracte<l  in  many  ways:  among oth( 
by  the  vessels  used  in  eating,  and  hence  it  was  a  vital  matter  to  kn 
wiiat  might  be  used,  and  what  must  be  avoided.  In  hollow  dishec 
clay  or  ])otterv,  the  inside  and  bottom  contnictwl  and  caused  uncle 
nefi,  but  not  the  outside,  and  they  coukl  only  be  ck-aneed  by  breaki 
The  pieces,  however,  might  still  defile,  and  hence  it  was  keenly  < 
cussed  how  small  the  fragments  must  Ihj  to  ensimj  safety.  If  a  d 
or  vessel  had  contained  a  log  of  oil.  a  fragment  could  still  defile  H 
held  as  much  oil  as  would  anoint  tlie  gn»^t  toe;  if  it  had  held  froi 
lou  to  a  seah,  the  fragment,  to  1h'  dangerous,  must  hold  the  fourth 
a  log:  if  it  had  held  from  two  or  three  sealis  to  five,  a  piece  of  it  eoi 
defile  if  it  held  a  log.  As.  however,  hollow  earthen  vessels  contracl 
uncleanness  only  on  the  inside,  not  on  the  out,  some  could  not  heco: 
unclean — as,  for  instance,  a  flat  plate  without  a  rim,  an  open  c 
shovel,  a  perforated  roaster  for  wheat  or  grain,  brick-moulds,  and 
on.  On  the  other  hand,  a  i)late  with  a  rim,  a  covered  coal  shovel,  a  d 
with  raised  divisions  inside,  an  earthen  spice-l>ox,  or  an  inkstand  w 
any  divisions,  may  become  unclean.  Flat  dishes  of  wood,  l<MUh 
bone,  or  glass,  do  not  contract  uncleanness,  but  hollow  ones  might 
80,  not  only  like  earthen  ones,  inside,  but  also  outside.  If  they  i 
faroken  thej  are  clean,  but  the  broken  part  is  unclean  if  Ivgeeaov 
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to^\d  a  pomegranate.  If  a  chest,  or  cupboard,  wants  a  foot,  it  is 
dnn,  whatever  it«  size,  and  a  three-footed  table,  wanting  even  two 
leet,  IB  dean,  but  it  may  be  made  unclean  if  wantin.(r  the  whole  three 
feet,' and  the  flat  top  be  used  as  a  dish.  A  bench  which  wants  one  of 
the  side  boards,  or  even  the  two,  is  clean,  but  if  a  piece  remain  a 
handbreadth  wide,  it  may  defile.  If  the  hands  arc  clean,  and  the 
outside  of  a  goblet  unclean,  the  hands  are  not  defiled  by  the  outside, 
if  the  goblet  be  held  by  the  proper  part.  Everything  of  metal,  that 
bas  a  special  name,  may  denle,  except  a  door,  a  door  bolt,  a  lock,  a 
lunge,  or  a  door  knocker.  Straight  blowing  horns  are  clean ;  others 
way  defile.  If  the  mouthpiece  is  of  metal,  it  may  defile.  "  If  a  wooden 
key  have  metal  teeth,  it  may  defile,  but  if  the  key  be  of  metal  and  the 
teeth  of  wood,  it  is  clean. 

The  removal  of  uncleanncss  was  no  less  complicated.  Even  the 
kind  of  water  to  be  used  for  the  different  kinds  of  cleansing,  for 
«prinklmg  the  hands,  for  dipping  vessels  into,  and  for  purifying  baths 
for  the  person,  caused  no  little  dispute.  Six  kinds  of  water  were  dis- 
tinguished, eacli  of  higher  worth  than  the  other.  First — A  pool,  or 
the  water  in  a  pit.  cistern,  or  ditch,  and  hill  water  that  no  longer 
flows,  and  collected  water,  of  not  less  quantity  than  forty  seahs,  if  it 
hw  not  been  defiled,  is  suitable  for  preparing  the  hcuve-ofTering  of 
dough,  or  for  the  legal  washing  of  the  hands.  Second — Water  that 
still  tlowg  may  be  used  for  the  heave-offering  (Teruma),  and  for  wash- 
^S  the  hands.  Third — Collected  water,  to  the  amount  of  forty  seahs, 
t^y  be  U5ied  for  a  bath  for  purification,  and  for  dipping  vessels  into. 
Fourth — A  spring  with  little  water,  to  which  water  that  has  been 
drawn  is  abided,  is  fit  for  a  bath,  though  it  do  not  flow,  and  is  the 
*nie  as  pure  spring  water,  in  so  far  that  vessels  may  Ik?  cleansed  in  it, 
though  there  be  only  a  little  water.  Fifth — Flowing  water  which  is 
Warm,  or  impregnated  with  minerals,  cleanses  by  its  flowing;  and 
«8tly,  sixth — Pure  spring  water  may  be  used  as  a  bath  by  those  who 
tttve  sores,  or  for  sprinkling  a  leper,  and  may  be  mixed  with  the  ashes 
^^purification. 

Theae  general  principles  formed  the  basis  of  an  endless  detail  of 
*^*8^stry.  Thus,  the  ^lischna  discourses,  at  wearisome  length,  under 
what  circumstances  and  conditions  "collected  water" — that  is,  rain, 
JPring,  or  flowing  water,  that  is  not  drawn,  but  is  led  into  a  reservoir 
directly,  by  pipes  or  channels — may  be  used  for  bathing,  and  for  the 
hnmerBion  of  vessels;  and  the  great  point  is  decided  to  be  that  no 
drawn  water  sliall  liave  mixed  with  it.  A  fourth  of  a  log  of  drawn 
Water  in  the  reservoir,  beforehand,  makes  the  water  that  afterwards 
falls  or  runs  into  it  unfit  for  a  bath,  but  it  requires  three  16^  of  drawn 
Water  to  do  this,  if  there  were  water  already  in  the  reservoir.  If  any 
Vessels  are  put  under  Uie  pipe  emptying  itself  into  the  bath,  it  becomes 
"*w^n  water,  and  is  unfit  for  a  bath.  Shamniai's  school  made  it  the 
janie  whether  the  vessel  were  set  down  on  purpose,  or  only  forgotten ; 
oni  HiUcra  school  decided  that  if  it  had  been  forgotlcu,  lUtt  vfft.t&t 
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niichl  sulM»iM;<rii  tor  a  1  j:";'.     1;"  I'.riwn  v..;!:  r  ;;i(]  v.-. in 
nuxiil.  in  \\\v  nuirt-yaitl.  «>r  in  a  liurmw.  «>r  (mi  t'l.-  -:•  j.- 
i>im\.  tht'  \v\lh  niayU*  u-i*ii.  if  inosf  of  tlio  water  l>»'  litiinir.  !ui  i  <  t 
i:"  tho  pn»pt^rtioii  'iv  n^WTM'tl.     This:,  however,  only   takes  f^lVcrt  i 
they  havo  niixiiV  IvfiTO  eniiiin;:  the  I  with.     If  lK>lh  How  into  the  bath, 
iliobaih  niav  Iv  taken,  if  it  U'  known  certainly  that  forty  sH-ahs  o 
]'n'i^er  waiir  nr.i  in  lutoiv  three  losj  of  UDsuitahle  water,  Init  other 
wix*  it  niu-^i   lii'i   \v  taken.     There  was  endless   <li.<4-iirihion.  also, 
whether  >:k»\v,  hail.  li«':;ripv-t.  ire.  and  the  like,  coiihl  be  used  to  fil 
up  a  l\-iih.     So  ^i>:!]'le  ;:a  aef  as  the  waMiinfi:  of  one's  hands  l»cfo: 
t:;tin,:r  ertailvvl  V.u  \v.\\h'^<x  ran*  not  to  t ran sjrn»ss some  HabUinieal rule. 
The  ^\a^.  r  r.»iilii  i-nly  Iv  >H.i:n.'d  from  certain  kinds  of  ves*«el8,  it  mui.1 
Iv  waiei  ii  a  -^'/n  iarki::-!.  only  eertain  i>erson.s,  in  certain  li*j|pil  con 
ditii'iis.  e<n:M  fv  i:r  i:.  and  it  wa<  a  ni«>nientous  point  that  the  watc: 
should  Iv  i\^;n\d  luiiLtr  i^ki  far  up  the  aiin  nor  too  low  towards  th 
har.d. 

Thi-i  et  n^ino'.'.i.ii  s'.nvry  owctl  its  rise  to  the  renction  from  tb 
Syrian  a::i::*!p:<  -o  .'V^riliKkw  the  national  faith.     The  Habhis  of  th 
autirrx*  but  r..^;  U   j'*ir:M:i  pany.  whii  h  had  delivereti  their  countiy, 
snichi  to  wi.iin  il.f  ;_"il:.  :\r  the  futun*.  between  Judaism  uiid  al' 
e:hir  er.  .\i<.  1  \  '.;:.y !'.-.:  a  in-^h  stress  on  lepd  purity  and  the  reverw, 
:v.;d  tlu'.r  >^'\'...r>;  >:r.  vi-  to  kt-t-p  their  rules  as  strictly  ns  posfe>ible. 
The  *lrv;i  i  %  t"  :    :,;.:■,:  :;::ythinir  uuelean.  and  the  coiiscquenl  self- 
wiihdni\^.ri  :r.  :v.  :".;-.  :::.;vi  «*:  :he  jxH^ple.  and  from  the  oniiuary  inter 
lour^  o!"  "iiV.  >     n  >'.:  \\»*l  i:-!*!!  in  the  r.aine — Parusch.  or  Phari.<»ec 
iyK  :!-.vM'  :..-.>      >  :.-.:4.\:."     In  ihe  hands  of  this  iwrty, 
ar.il  ur..  'v;i:-.    ^>  -:  ,..:  >  ^r.  w  :.»  a  >ysiim  of  endless  ri'tinementB. 

l", T\:r.  V.  ,."  ..:  r'r-:.  i-.Vn  >iriiily  ol>serviHi  only  liy  th 

prii^v  :  r  :   .■..•■.'..,:  "...rjT.  w^n.  Lapily  in  a  losition  to  attend  t 
I lii- r •.;.*.* \    ".       ^       /.:".:^  i      Xz'-.t  iLiv  M:ucalnt;in  revival,  however^- 
j;ri;i;  r  %  .-'  :.;  ■    <-••  .>  ;.:v.a:-.  i    L.     A  prii^r.  it  I-tvite.  lost  the  privi- 
!i«-\s    :  ■   >  .  .>..  ;  .<:.••..•: :  ^  tu.nl  ar.y  if  tin-  ritual  obligsuionss 

i:    ::.••.        i  ^  ■  -   «..  ■   .  ■.\..-  >;--\:'.'l  ^^Ir.-  wmild  not  undertake  uj 
■'.  •.  :^  ■-.    :\  '>-•--.  11:..       F'.r  Urtiviiirs  themselves,  the 
^  •     -.  -1"'.  ..:";.■  .  Vti:  l*:*:.  s::-!  any  neirleet  i»f  them  was 
r.  .  :';■-.  JL-.'R'n.   >trietly  dt-manded  fro; 
.     .  .-  .:  :.r. ly  :  rM-.i-ion  li)  le  eaten,  or  t*oul 
'     \  •!  .  ;-.  •■•l:.l-.  :i  '.^  i«.:e  swit  p  f>f  injunctioi: 

-  •      •  •■    -i  ■      L..  .-><:  . :  dUtrtni  kinds  of  fo<Hl,  an 


*:  u..^  -. 


1  ^ .  -■ 

1 1  \»  .v> 

.  .        ..    •- 


^.   "-■•,   :"-•.'.'  U.  wh.>  uniiertiVik  to  olise 
•-:      .-    -i  i  3.1:.  i .. :  u'-:ou  of  *•  Comrades.* « 
■  :".  ^- .'.  i:::^r — sll  who  ilid  not  join  the 
JO'   ,■     -t.     .v-  .  vi  .r^.ij.  .r  l-.'jri>h  nilible. 

.:•.  1  •  \ij  .-.^r  U  v.^ : . ;  nicai  of  lo^Iism  "iw— ^ 
-    ■•  i>    ■■  -  r. -A  it  rt  iii>:iiuieii  to  asoerti:^^ 
-     r  •    -  *:•■-- '^trt  ivfularly  paid. 
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indefiiiite  due  (Teruma)  for  the  priests,  and  a  tithe  for  tlicm  and  the 
Levites,  were  required  each  year  from  everv  kind  of  farm  or  cmrdcn 
produce,  even  the  smallest,  and  from  ail  live  stock,  and  property  of 
any  kind,  and  a  second  tenth  each  third  year  for  tlie  poor.  Nor  were 
these  demands  confined  to  Israelites  living  in  the  strictly  Jewi<*h  ter- 
ritory; they  were,  after  a  time,  extended  over  those*  neight>ourinflf 
countries  in  which  Jews  had  s(»ttled.  The.se  material  results  wcn>  only 
a  sal)ordinate  advantasje  of  this  widely  extended  claim ;  it  established 
an  organized  system  of  all-per\'adins:  influence  in  social  intercourse, 
and  on  the  private  life  of  every  household.  Part  of  the  dues  was 
kolw^  and  to  use  anything  My  was  a  mortal  sin.  Every  purcliascr 
had,  therefore,  to  rokke  certain  beforehand  whether  the^'  had  been 
paid  from  what  he  proposed  to  buy,  though  many  things  in  the 
markets  came  from  abroad,  or  had  been  grown  or  made  bv  othei's 
than  Jews,  or  were  imder  other  complications  as  regarded  their  lia- 
bility to  tithe  and  gift. 

To  save  heavy  loss  it  was  conceded  that  the  Tenima  should  be 
strictly  seiMirated,  but  the  various  tithes  were  apparently  left  to  b*3 
paid  by  the  buyer,  though  the  assurance  of  an  owner  that  everylhin*? 
had  been  tithed  could  onlv  l>e  taken  if  the  seller  could  prove  his 
trustworthiness.     Failing  tliis.  all  produce,  and  whatever  wa**  made 
from  it,  was  regarded  as  doubtful,  and  the  Teruma,  or  holy  portion, 
Tvaa  to  be  taken  from  it  iKtfore  it  could  be  used.     The  second  tithe 
might  be  turned  into  money,  that  it  might  be  the  more  easily  con- 
aumeii  in  Jerusalem.     It  was  not  obligatory,  however,  to  separate  the 
first  tithe,  or  that  for  the  poor,  since  a  doubt  hung  on  tlie  matter,  and 
60  the  I>evite  or  the  poor  must  prove  their  claim.     Tiiese  harassing 
regulations  shut  off  strict  Jews  from  either  buying  or  accepting  hos- 
pitality from  any  but  their  own  nation,  and  made  it  imixTative  on 
every  fruit  or  food  st»IIer  to  establish  his  trustworthiness,  by  joining 
the  union  of  the  "Comrades,"  or  "  Separated" — that  is,  the'  '*  Phari- 
flees.'*    It  recjuired  for  tliis,  only  a  declaration   before  three  of  the 
Kabbis,  and  afterwards  bi'fore  three  "  trustworthy"  jH'rsons,  that  one 
would  henceforth  abstain  from  all  that  had  not  been  tithed.     Hence- 
forth, not  only  was  personal  trustworthiness  established,  but  that  of 
all  the  members  of  his  family,  and  even  of  his  descendants,  so  long 
as  no  ground  of  suspicion  was  raised  against  his  wife,  children,  or 
slaves. 

The  nation  was  thus  gradually  divided  into  Hal^erim  and  Am-ha- 
arelz— strict  followers  of  the  liabbls  and  despised  nibble, — and  inter- 
course and  hospitality  Ix'tween  the  two  classics  lK*came  steadily  more 
circumscribed,  till  it  'well-nijgh  ceased,  as  the  laws  of  the  Rabbis  grew 
more  exacting.  It  was  dimcult,  for  instance,  when  from  home,  to 
ascertain  the  conscientiousness  of  a  host,  companion,  or  tradesman ; 
*^ple8  rose  whether  produce  that  might  be  foreign  was  liable  to 
dues;  how  far  purchases  not  intended  for  eating  might  be  used  with- 
wt  tithmg,  ana  bo  on,  till  all  social  freedom  was  uUer\y  li«.m\wix^ 
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and  cases  of  consoicncc  accumulated  which  afterwards  filled  whole 
vohimes,  and  meanwhile  gave  constant  anxiety. 

This  self-isolation  from  the  community  at  large  of  the  memhere  of 
the  "League  of  the  Law,"  procured  them  the  name  of  Peruschim,  or 
Pharisees — that  is,  the  separated — and  introduced  different  grades  of 
purity  even  among  them,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  stnctncss  in 
the  onservance  of  the  multitudinous  Rabbinical  niles.  Religiousness 
consisted,  above  evcr}'thing,  in  avoiding  ceremonial  defilement,  or 
removing  it,  if  at  any  time  contracted,  bj^  prescribed  wasbincs  and 
bathing.  Rules  for  preserving  Mosaic  purity  multiplied  the  risks  of 
defilement  as  casuistr}'  increased,  and  thus  a  graduated  scale  of  "holi- 
ness" was  introduced,  rising  to  the  harshest  asceticism  in  its  highest 
development.  To  partake  of  anything  from  which  the  due  tithes  had 
not  been  separated,  or  of  the  tithe  itself,  or  the  priest's  portion,  the 
hands  nmst  be  washed.  Before  eating  parts  of  sacrifices  or  offerings, 
a  bath  had  to  be  taken,  and  a  plunge  bath  was  required  before  the 
sprinkling  with  w^ater  of  purification,  even  if  only  the  hands  were 
"  unclean."  But  he  who  bathed  in  order  to  partalce  of  what  was  as 
yet  untithed,  had  not  the  right  to  make  use  of  the  lithe;  he  who  took 
a  bath  to  qualify  him  to  en^oy  the  tithe  could  not  touch  the  priest's 
portion :  he  who  could  touch  t/utt,  could  not  eat  what  was  hofj/*  wiiile 
he  who  might  touch  if.  must  yet  keep  from  water  of  purification. 
The  higher  grades,  on  the  other  hand,  included  the  less  holy.  Even 
to  touch  the  clothes  of  a  "commtm  man,"  defiled  a  Pharisee:  the 
clothes  of  an  ordinar}'  Pharisee  were  unclean  to  one  who  could  eat 
tithes;  those  of  an  eater  of  tithes  to  an  eater  of  offerings;  and  his, 
again,  to  one  who  enjoyed  the  sprinkling  of  the  water  of  purifica- 
tion. Some  gained  one  prade,  some  another,  but  few  the  highest. 
A  special  initiation,  tniining.  and  time  of  trial  was  requinfd  for  each 
grade,  from  thirty  days  for  the  lowest,  to  twelve  months  for  the 
highest. 

Rt'Iiiriousness  was  thus  measured  by  the  more  or  less  complete 
observance  of  ten  thousiuid  Rabbinical  niles  of  cen^monial  purity, 
and  fanatical  observance  of  them  was  secured,  not  less  by  migious 
l)ride.  than  by  their  ap])eal  to  a  spurious  patriotism,  and  to  self-inter- 
est. This  wvere  and  inflexibU?  discipline,  which  reirulated  every  act 
of  life,  foresaw  every  contiugencv,  and  interfered  with  common 
lilvrty,  at  every  step,  i'roni  the  cradle  to  the  ffrave,  had  been  slowly 
elaborated  by  the  Habbis.  to  isolate  the  Jew  from  all  other  nations. 
His  very  words  jind  thoughts  were  prescribed;  he  was  less  a  man 
than  a  ineelianieal  instrument.  Any  deviation  in  word  or  deed,  or 
even  in  tli(>\iu;ht.  from  Rabbinical  law,  was  regjirded  as  impious. 

Theoerueie>  have  enft)rced  in  all  ages  a  similar  isolation  on  their 

adherents.     "The  kings  of  Egypt,"  says  Diodorus,  "could  not  act 

as  they  would.     Kvei-ything  was  ruled  by  laws,  not  only  in  their 

public,  but  even  in  their  most  i)rivate  life.  *  The  hours  of  the  day  and 

iii£;^ht  at  which  special  duties  muat,  be  performed,  were  fixed  by  law. 
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Those  for  sleep,  for  rising,  for  bathing,  for  sacrifice,  for  reading,  for 
meals,  for  \valking,  and  much  Reside,  were  infiexibly  prescribed.  It 
-was  no  less  rigidly  settled  ^liat  they  were  to  eat  at  each  meal,  and 
"whaX  amount  of  wine  *bey  were  to  drink."  The  Brahmin  is  imclcr 
the  same  rigid  and  Vl-embracing  tyranny  of  religious  forms.  His 
whole  life  is  covered  with  the  meshes  of  a  vast  net  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies. The  .'a'*'  of  Manu  prescribes  how  he  is  to  eat,  and  what, 
how  he  is  t^  clothe  himself,  drink,  wasli  his  feet,  cut  his  nails  and 
hair,  batb'%  .ind  perform  even  the  most  private  functions.  It  fixes 
the  right<i  and  duties  of  each  caste  and  subdivision  of  caste,  the  wash- 
ers, Ihe  weavers,  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  &c.  Such  systems  annihilate 
tidiiriduality,  and  reduce  whole  populations  to  a  single  type,  which 
perpetuates  itself  with  an  unchanging  and  almost  indestructible  con- 
stancy, begetting,  besides,  a  fanaticism  which,  at  any  moment,  may 
burst  into  flames,  especially  when  identified,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Jews,  with  patriotism.  Life  under  the  Jewish  law  htul  already  kin- 
dled this  spirit  of  scarcely  veiled  revolution  long  before  our  Lord's 
birth. 

An  additional  illustration  of  the  working  of  Rabbinical  rules  in 
Jewish  daily  life  is  afforded  by  those  for  the  proper  observance  of  the 
8abbath.  in  Exodus  xvi.  5,  it  is  (commanded  that  food  for  the  Salv 
bath  be  prepared  on  the  sixth  day,  no  doubt  with  the  design,  that  the 
nest  of  the  servant  should  be  as'  sacred  as  that  of  her  master  or  mis- 
tress. The  Rabbis,  pondering  this  command,  raised  the  question, 
"Whether  an  egg  w^hich  a  hen  had  laid  on  a  Sabbath  could  be  eaten  on 
the  sacred  day,  and  decided  it  by  a  strict  negative,  if  it  had  l)een  laid 
by  a  hen  kept  to  lay  eggs;  because,  in  that  case,  it  was  the  result  of 
work  begun  on  a  week-day,  and  brought  to  an  end  on  the  Sabbath. 
On  this  the  Rabbis  were  unanimous.  But  how  would  it  be  if  the  hen 
were  one  intended  not  to  lay  eggs,  but  for  eating,  and  how,  if  a  Sab- 
bath, and  a  feast  day,  observed  as  a  Sabbath,  should  come  together? 
On  this  point  Shammai,  one  of  the  two  |i^rcat  Rabbis  of  the  day,  was 
dlsiK>sed  to  be  liberal,  and  decided  tliat  it  was  lawful  to  eat  the  egg 
of  a  hen,  itself  destined  to  be  eaten,  on  whichever  day  the  egg  had 
been  laid.  But  Hillel,  the  other  great  Rabbi,  argued  as  follows: — 
Since  the  egg  has  come  to  maturity  on  a  Sabbath  or  feast  day,  and  is 
therefore  oi  unlawful  origin,  it  is  not  allowed  to  make  use  of  it;  and 
though  it  would  be  lawful  to  make  use  of  the  egg  of  such  a  hen,  laid 
on  a  feast  day  or  Sabbath,  not  followed  or  preceded  by  another  simi- 
larly sacred  day,  yet  it  must  not  be  eaten  if  two  such  days  come  to 
gether,  because,  otherwise,  there  w^ould  be  a  temptation  to  use  it  on 
the  second  holy  day.  And  since  it  is  forbidden  even  to  carry  unlaw- 
ful food  from  one  place  to  another,  such  an  egg  mu^t  not  only  not  be 
eaten,  but  must  not  be  touched,  to  put  it  away.  The  conscientious 
man,  therefore,  is  not  to  put  a  finger  on  it,  for  t/iat  might  lead  to  his 
taking  it  altogether  into  his  hand,  and  is  not  even  to  look  at  it,  for 
that  mij^t  possibly  make  him  wish  he  could  cat  it.    UillcVa  opVmon 
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carried  the  day,  for,  Rays  the  Talmud,  "  There  came  a  voice  fram 
heaven,  sjiying— *  The  words  of  both  are  the  words  of  the  liviDg  Qod, 
but  the  rufc  of  the  school  of  Ilillel  is  to  be  followed.*" 

These  worthless  puerilities  were  in  keeping  with  the  fantastic  ex- 
aggerations in  whi(rh  many  of  the  liabbis  delighted.  What  shall  we 
say  of  a  learned  order  which  has  treasured  in  that  great  repertory  of 
its  sayings  and  acts,  the  Talmud,  such  wild  Eastern  inventlonB  as 
that  Adam,  when  crcaled,  was  so  tall  that  his  head  reached  heaven, 
and  so  terrified  the  angels  by  his  gig^intic  size,  that  they  all  ascended 
to  the  upiKT  heavens,  to  Go<l,  and  wdd,    "Lord  of  the  world,  two 

Sowers  are  in  tlie  earth!"  and  that,  on  this,  Gcd  put  His  hand  on  the 
cad  of  Adam,  and  reduced  his  height  to  only  a  thout^and  cubits — 
over  fifteen  hundred  feet!  We  are  told  that  there  were  sixty  thou- 
t^and  t(>wns  in  the  mountains  of  Judea,  each  with  Mxfy  thousand  in- 
habitants; that  there  is  a  bird  so  large  that  when  it  fiics  it  intercepts 
tlie  light  of  the  sun;  that  when  the  !Messiah  comes.  Jerufalem  wUl 
have  ten  thousuid  palaces  and  the  same  numler  of  towtis,  that  there 
will  l)e  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousiuui ' shops  of  vendcis  of  perfumes 
alone;  that  Adam  had  two  faces  and  a  tail;  that  ficm  one  tehoulder 
to  the  other  Sohmion  measured  not  less  than  sixty  cubits;  and  tJiat 
at  one  blow  of  an  axe  David  killed  two  hundred  men. 

The  form  of  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  Ihdibis  was  by  question 
and  answer.  The  teach(T  propounditl  questions  of  legal  casuistry  to 
the  scholars,  and  let  them  give  their  opinions,  adding  his  own  if  he 
thought  lit.  The  scholars  also  could  ijropose  questions  in  thtir  turn. 
They  sat.  during  class  time,  on  the  ground,  the  teacher,  on  a  raised 
seat*  known  as  tlie  seat  of  Closes.  As  all  the  knowledge  of  the  Law 
was  strictly  traditional  and  oral,  teacher  and  scholar  rJike  had  to  de- 

{)end  entirely  on  memory,  the  one  faculty  of  sujjremc  importance  to 
)oth.  To  attain  high  huiie,  a  llabbi  must  have  the  reputation  of 
knowing  the  whole  iinmenso  mass  of  tradition  down  to  his  day.  by 
heart,  in)  as  to  Ikj  able  to  cite  authorities  for  any  possible  question. 
Originality  was  superstitiously  dreaded,  and  nothmg  more  shrink- 
ingly  avoided  than  the  giving  any  opinion  unsupported  by  that  of 
some  former  Rabbi.  To  forget  a  .^ngle  word  he  had  heard  from  his 
teacher  was  an  inexpiable  crime  on  tlic  part  of  a  scholar. 

The  feats  of  memory  ]»roduced  by  such  a  system  were  so  amazing, 
that  we  may  readily  credit  the  tradition  of  tlie  whole  Talmud  hav- 
ing been  leanu^d  by  heart,  in  .sections,  by  he  disciples  ol  a  Persian 
Kabbi,  who  feared  that  all  tiio  copies  of  it  would  be  destroyed,  in  a 
local  jnTsccut ion,  in  the  seventh  centuiy.  The  mass  of  the  Habbis, 
to  11.  e  a  .Jewish  I'hrase,  must  have  been  mere  book-baskets;  grown 
cliihln;!,  full  cf  ihe  opinions  of  others,  but  piously  free  from  auy  of 
their  own — the  idtal  of  pedants. 

The  llabbis  v.cre  both  jurists  and  jireachers.  They  explained,  de- 
fined, and  taught  the  Law  in  their  schools;  gave  judicial  opinions 
aud  dcciifhus  on  it  in  their  oiticial  meetings,  anu  delivered  expositiaoA 
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of  Scripture,  in  their  own  style,  to  the  people  in  the  synagojjues. 
Tlieir  systems  of  interpretation  were  peculiar.  The  professional 
statement  of  Rabbinical  law,  on  one  point  or  other,  occupied  them 
chiefly;  for  every  Rabbinical  precept  had  to  be  justified,  not  only  by 
precedents,  but  by  some  reference  to  the  written  law,  and  this  often 
required  both  tediousness  and  ingenuity.  There  was  no  end  of  points 
on  which  a  legal  opinion  was  volunteered  from  the  synagogue  pulpit, 
and  trifles  infinitesimal  to  any  but  Jews,  served  for  ceaseless  wrang- 
ling in  the  schools. 

The  interpretation  of  Scripture  gave  even  more  scope  to  Rabbinical 
fancy.  Three  modes  were  m  vogue:  the  using  single  letters  to  ex- 
plain whole  words  or  clauses:  what  was  called  the  practical  exposi- 
tion; and  what  bore  the  name  of  the  **Myster}'" — an  elucidation  of 
the  lofty  secrets  of  the  Creation,  the  world  of  angels,  and  such  trans- 
cendental matters,  from  the  most  improbable  sources.  Rules  were 
f)rovided  for  the  treatment  of  these  dinerent  methods,  but  the  utmost 
icense  prevailed,  notwithstanding.  The  nature  and  value  of  the  in- 
struction thus  given  may  he  ju(^ed  from  some  illustrations  of  the 
teaching,  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  respecting  the  secret  power  of 
numbers. 

In  the  first  and  last  verses  of  the  Bible  the  first  letter,  Aleph  (^<), 
occurs  six  times,  and  as  six  alephs  are  equal  to  our  figures  6.000— for 
the  Jews  used  letters  for  figures — it  was  held  to  be  proved  by  this 
that  the  world  would  last  6,000  years.  Words  in  a  verse  might  be 
exchanged  for  others  whose  letters  were  of  equal  numerical  value. 
Thus  the  statement,  which  greatly  offended  the  Rabbis,  that  Moses 
liad  married  an  Ethiopian  woman — in  violation  of  his  own  law — was 
explained  as  a  figure  of  speech  which  hid  an  orthodox  meaning.  The 
letters  of  the  word  "  Casliitli"  n^::^D,  an  **  Ethiopian  woman,"  when 
added  together  a**  figures,  represented  7JJ6,  and  tlie  letters  of  the  much 
more  flattering  woril<.  "fair  of  face,"  made  the  same  sum,  and, 
therefore,  they  were  clearly  the  tnie  meaning! 

Another  fancy  was  to  explain  texts  by  putting  the  numerical  value 
of  a  word  in  the  place  of  the  word  itself.  Thus,  in  Proverbs  viii.  21, 
the  word  which  we  have  translated — '  *  substance" — was  read  as  the 
niunber  310,  its  value  in  figures,  and  the  doctrine  educed  from  it  that 
God  will  give  310  worlds  to  every  just  man  as  his  inheritance! 

This  strange  system  v/as  so  much  in  vogue  in  the  days  of  our  Lord 
that  it  occurs  even  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  early  Christian 
writings.  In  the  l)ook  of  Revelation  the  name  of  *' the  Beast"  is 
veiled  from  common  eyes  by  the  mystical  number  iiOQ,  but  the  reason 
for  its  l:H*ing  so  becomes  very  apparent  when  we  find  that  it  is  a  cy- 
pher for  the  lettei-s  of  the  name  of  Xero.  The  early  Christians 
imagined  that  God  had  ahfarly  revealed  the  doctrine  of  the  CYoss  to 
Abraliam  in  the  numl)er  of  his  servants — 318:  for  18  is  written  in 
Greek  letters,  ///—the  syml)ol  of  the  word  Jesus,  and  300  is  the 
letter  t,  which  means  tlie  Crossi    With  the  same  liking  tot  m^'aV^Tj^ 
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801  -was  used  ns  the  sjthIk)!  for  Christ,  Vecause  the  Greek  word  for 
dove  (TTepi'drepd)  makes  that  cypher,  and  so  do  the  letters  Alpha  and 
Omcpa. 

This  love  of  the  mystical  prevailed  in  all  Babbinical  teaching. 
Thus  the  account  of  the  Creation  and  EzekieVs  vision  of  tlie  Wheel 
were  made  the  foundation  of  the  wildcat  fancies.  ''Ten  things,'*  we 
are  told,  **  were  created  in  the  twilight  of  the  first  Sabbath  eve: — The 
abyss  below  the  earth  (for  Korah  and  his  company);  the  mouth  of 
the  spring  (of  Miriam,  which  gave  the  tribes  water  m  the  wilderness); 
the  mouth  of  Balaam's  she  ass;  the  rainbow;  the  manna  in  the 
wilderness;  the  rod  of  Moses;  the  schamir  (a  worm  which  cleaves 
rocks);  alphabetical  characters;  the  characters  of  the  Tables  of  the 
Law ;  and  the  Tables  of  stone  themselves.  Some  Fabbis  add  to  these 
— evil  spirits,  the  grave  of  Moses,  and  the  ram  that  was  caught  in 
the  thicket. 

Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  Rabbis,  as  a  whole,  though  even  in 
such  sandy  wastes  there  were  not  wanting  specks  of  verdure,  as  one 
still  sees  in  the  Talmud.  Finer  minds  here  and  there,  for  a  moment, 
gave  a  human  interest  to  these  teachings,  or  touched  the  heart  by 
poetr}',  and  simple  feeling.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  "  Law,"  to  the  study 
of  which  the  youth  of  Israel  were  summoned  so  earnestly,  was  a 
drear}'  wilderness  of  worthless  trifling.  The  spell  of  the  age  was  on 
all  minds,  and  l)ound  them  in  intellectual  slavery.  On  every  side, 
Christ,  in  His  childhood  and  youth,  heard  such  studies  extolled  as  the 
sum  of  wisdom,  and  as  the  one  pursuit  supremely  pleasing  to  God. 
Yet  lie  rose  wholly  above  them,  and  with  immense  originality  and 
force  of  mind,  valued  them  at  their  true  wortlilessness.  leaving  no 
trace  of  their  spirit  in  the  Gospels,  but  breathing,  instead,  only  that 
of  the  most  perfect  n^ligious  freedom.  It  has  been  sometimes  insin- 
uated that  He  only  followed  the  teachers  of  lib*  nation:  that  He  was 
indebted  to  Hillel,  or  to  the  Pharisees  as  a  class:  but  enough  has  Ix^n 
said  to  show  that  the  latter  were  the  representatives  of  all  that  He 
most  utterly  opposed,  and  the  distance  between  Him  and  Hillel  may 
be  mea.<*urea  by  their  respective  estimates  of  the  sanctity  of  the  mar- 
riage bond,  which  Hillel  treated  so  lightly  as  to  sanction  divorce,  if  a 
wife  burned  her  husband's  dinner. 


/ 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

JUDEA  U77DER  ARCHELAUB  AND  ROXE. 

The  death  of  Herod  removed  the  strong  hand  that  for  more  than 
A  generation  had  repressed  alike  the  hatreds  and  the  hopes  of  the 
nation.  Fanaticism  had  muttered  in  s(>crct,  and  had  at  last  burst  out 
in  the  tumults  at  the  Temple,  just  before  he  died;  but  when  he  was 
gone,  there  was  no  one  to  hold  the  wild  forces  in  check  that  had  so 
hne  been  pent  up. 

His  reign  had  served  the  purpose,  in  providence,  of  delaying  the 
lireaking  up  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  its  l)eing  scattered  among  the 
nations,  and  made  its  dissolution  easier  in  the  end ;  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  it  had  called  forth  tlie  sympathies  of  heathenism  for  Judaism 
more  stronj^ly,  and  had  conquered  lasting  ri^ts  for  it  among  the 
nations,  as  in  a  sense  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  as  the  forerunner  of 
Christianity. 

The  rejoicings  of  the  nation,  that  the  scandal  of  an  Edomite  sitting 
on  the  throne  of  David  was  past,  knew  no  bounds.  A  negro  con- 
queror, at  the  White  House  in  Washington,  in  the  days  of  slavery, 
^ould  scarcely  have  raised  such  indignant  hatred,  or  have  been  so  re- 
Toltinfto  the  national  instincts  of  the  white  population  of  America, 
»8  an  Edomtte  reigning  on  Mount  Zion  was  to  the  Jews.  Even  the 
founders  of  the  two  races  had  been  mortal  enemies,  as  the  twin  sons 
of  Abraham,  and  Jewish  tradition  embittered  the  story  of  Genesis, 
^y  adding  that,  at  last,  Esau,  killed  Jacob  with  an  arrow  from  his 
w>w.  When  Israel  was  coming  from  Egypt,  Edom  had  refused  it  a 
Passage  through  its  territory,  and  had  entailed  on  it  the  dreary  years 
sf  Wandering  in  the  wilderness.  The  Edomites  had  been  mortirl 
enemies  of  its  first  king.  David  had  conquered  them,  and  he  and 
j'olomon  had  reigned  over  them.  In  the  decline  of  Israel  under  its 
»[er  kings,  they  had  been  its  deadliest  and  most  implacable  foes. 
They  had  joined  the  Chaldeans  in  the  final  conquest  of  Judea  under 
J^ebuchadnezzar,  and  had  rejoiced  over  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
l<^ni,  in  the  hope  of  getting  possession  of  its  richer  territory,  and 
adding  it  to  their  own  wild  mountain  land.  The  prophets,  from 
Amos  and  Joel,  in  the  ninth  century  before  Christ,  had  denounced 
^»em  as  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  theocracy.  '*  Edom  shall  be  a 
aesolate  wilderness,"  cried  Joel,  *'  for  their  violence  against  the  chil- 
f,^uof  Judah,  because  they  have  shed  innocent  blood  in  tlie  land." 
for  tliree  transgressions  of  Edom,  or  for  four,  saith  Jehovah," 
^^  Amos,  **  I  will  not  turn  away  the  punishment  thereof,  because 
ue  did  pursue  his  brother  with  the  sword,  and  did  cast  off  all  pity, 
^d  his  anger  did  tear  perpetually,  and  he  kept  his  wrath  for  ever, 
•out  I  will  send  a  Ore  upon  Tenmn,  which  shall  devour  tlie  paltxcea  ol 
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BoCTah.''  Obadijih,  after  the  destruction  of  Jonisalem  hy  NebuchacU 
nozzar,  taunted  them  with  liaviiiff  been  among  the  enemies  of  Israel, 
in  the  day  when  stranpers  carried  away  captive  the  force  of  the  land, 
and  fonngners  entenni  its  ;^tes  and  ciist  lots  on  Jerusalem,  and  with 
liavinjr  rejoiced  over  the  chilch*en  of  Judah  in  the  day  of  their  <le- 
struction.  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  liad  denounced  the  wrath  of  God 
against  them,  and,  indeed,  every  prophet  had  proclaimed  tlicm  the 
eriemi(»^  of  G(k1,  whom  iBrael  was  one  day  to  crush  witli  an  utter 
destruction.  Duriuj^  tlic  exile  tliey  took  {Ktssession  of  great  part  of 
tlie  territory  of  Judali,  and  were  only  tinally  driven  back,  by  John 
Ilyrcanua,  who  conquered  them  130  years  before  Christ,  and  Gom- 
peilcKl  them  to  submit  to  circumcision.  The  deadly  hatred  of  cen- 
turies was  intensified  by  such  a  history.  ''Thou  liatcst  me, "says 
Jacob  to  Esau,  iu  the  book  of  Jubilees,  "thou  hatest  me  and  my 
sons  for  ever,  and  no  brotherly  love  can  be  kept  with  thee.  Hear 
this,  my  word,  which  I  say — \Vhen  I  can  change  the  skin  and  the 
bristl(?s  of  a  swine  to  wool,  and  when  horns  spring  from  its  head  like 
the  horns  of  a  slieep,  then  will  I  have  brotherly  love  to  thee;  and 
when  wolves  make  peace  with  lambs,  that  tliey  shall  not  devour  them 
or  spoil  them,  and  wh(."n  ilwy  turn  their  lu^arts  to  each  other  to  do 
each  otlicr  good,  then  sliall  I  1m»  at  peace  with  tliee  in  my  heart;  and 
when  the  lion  is  the  friend  of  the  ox,  and  goes  iu  the  yoke  and 
ploughs  with  him,  then  will  I  make  peace  with  thc»i»;  and  when  the 
raven  grows  white,  then  shall  I  know  that  I  love  thee,  and  shall  keep 
peace  v.ith  thc«.  Thou  shult  be  rooted  out,  and  Uiy  sons  sliall  bo 
rooted  out,  and  thou  shalt  have  no  peace."  It  is  thus  that  a  Jew 
si)eaks  of  Edom,  apparently  iu  the  very  days  of  Henni,  and  it  la 
only  the  natural  culmin:ition,  when  he  prophesies,  in  the  next  chap- 
ter, that  tlie  sons  of  Jacob  will  once  more  subdue  and  make  bond- 
slaves of  the  hated  nice. 

Yet  one  of  this  execrated  and  desi)iscd  people  had  for  more  than  a 
gt'nerat ic>n  ruled  over  I sracl !  ll]i^  death  was  the  removal  of  a  national 
reproach,  that  had  been  bitter  beyond  words.  The  hope  of  tlie  land 
now  was  that  the  abhorred  usurper  might  prove  tlie  last  of  his  race  on. 
the  throne  of  Judah.  Archelaua  in  his  stead  wtis  even  w^^rse  than  to 
Lave  had  Ilcrod,  for  he  was  not  only  of  Iduniean  bhxxl,  but  hij 
iiiotlHT  was  of  the  ecjui'lly  hai(?(l  race  of  the  Samaritans!  Rome, 
ralluT  than  Iidoni  or  t^amaria! 

l^ilace  intiigues,  and  especially  the  systematic  whisix?ring3  of  ^Vnti- 
rator.  wlio  hated  his  brothers  as  rivals,  had  caus<."d  Herod  to  change 
his  Avill  once  and  airain  in  his  last  years.  In  the  end  nothing  WMjmed 
likely  to  put  an  end  to  the  rivalries  of  his  family  but  the  bR*alJug  up 
of  the  lungdoiii,  which  it  had  Ix'en  the  wr)rk  of  his  life  to  creiit**.  His 
latest  gjiimd  territories  btfvond  the  Jordan  were  left  to  Philip,  the  son. 
of  Cleopatra,  a  maiden  of  Jerusalem,  whom  Herod  had  mamed  for 
Jier  })eauty.  Galilee,  v.ith  Pertvi,  he  loft  to  his  son  Autii)as,  ai'd 
Judva,  Idumca,  and  »Sainaria,  'STlth  the  title  oi  hiug,  to  Archelaiuu 
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both  sons  of  Malthake.  He  Imd  at  one  time  intonded  to  have  left  the 
whole  kingdom  to  Herod,  son  of  the  second  Marianuie,  as  fiuccessor 
to  Antipater,  but  the  complicity  of  the  mother  of  that  prince  in  the 
intrigues  of  the  Rabbis  was  fatal  to  him.  Salome,  Herod's  sister,  tlie 
nithleas  enemy  of  the  Maccabeean  family,  received  th(!  criftof  the  towns 
of  Jamnia  and  Ashdod  in  the  Philistine  plain,  and  of  PluLsaelis,  in  the 
palm  groves  of  the  Jordan  valley. 

As  soon  as  Herod  was  deiid  his  sister  Salome  and  her  husband  sot 
free  a  multitude  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Jews,  wliom  nerml  had 
summoned  to  Jericho,  that  he  might  have  them  butchered  at  his  own 
death.  They  next  assembled  the  armv  and  the  people  in  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Jericho,  and  having  read  a  letter  left  by  tlie  dead  king  for 
the  soldiers,  opened  his  will,  which,  with  his  rin*^,  wan  to  be  carried 
forthwith  to  Csesar.  that  the  settlements  might  l)e  confirmed,  an<l  the 
due  acknowledgment  of  dependence  made.  Meanwhile,  the  soldiers 
hailed  Archelaus  as  king,  and  forthwith  took  the  oath  of  alleiriance  to 
him.  It  was  noted,  however,  that  Archelaus  held  a  grand  feast  on 
the  night  of  his  father*s  death. 

This  over,  the  funeral  of  Herod  followed,  after  due  preparation. 
All  the  magnificence  of  the  palace  had  been  laid  in  contribution. 
The  body  lay  on  a  couch  of  royal  pur[)le;  a  crown  and  diadem  on  its 
head;  a  sceptre  in  its  right  hand;  a  pur[)le  pall  coverinir  the  rest; 
the  couch  itself  resting  on  a  bier  of  gold,  set  with  a  great  display  of 
the  most  precious  stones.  Herod's  sons  and  a  multitude  of  his  kin- 
dred walked  on  each  side,  and  followed.  Next  came  IbTod's  favour- 
ite regiments:  the  body  guard  given  him  by  Augustus  at  Cleopatra's 
death;  the  Thracian  corps;  the  German  regiment;  and  the  regiment 
of  Gauls,  all  with  their  arms,  standards,  and  full  c(|uipments;  then 
the  whole  army,  horse  and  foot,  in  long  successicm,  in  their  proudest 
bravery.  Five  hundred  slaves  and  froedmen  of  the  court  carried 
8weet  spices  for  the  burial,  and  .so  they  sw(;])t  on.  amidst  Availinjjs  of 
martial  music,  and,  doubtless,  of  hired  mourners,  by  slow  stages,  to 
the  new  fortress  Hcrodium,  ten  miles  south  of  Jeruwdem.  where  the 
dead  king  had  built  a  gmnd  tomb  for  himself.  But  if  there  were 
pomp  and  pageantry  to  do  him  honour,  there  was  lit  lie  love  on  the 
part  either  of  the  nation  or  of  his  family,  for  Arcl»elau<*.  who  had 
prepared  all  this  magnificence,  quarrelled  with  his  relations  al>out  the 
8ucc€fssi0n  on  the  way,  and  scarcely  had  the  corpse  reached  the  first 
half-hour's  stage,  before  disturbances  broke  out  in  Jerusivlcni. 

Archelaus  paid  the  customary  reverence  of  a  seven  day«'  mourning 
after  the  burial,  closing  them  with  a  magnificent  funeral  feast  to  the; 
people.  He^eu  laid  aside  his  robes  of  mourning  and  jiut  on  white, 
and  having  gone  up  to  the  Temple,  harangued  the  multitude  from  a 
throne  of  gold,  thanking  them  for  their  ready  submission  to  him,  and 
makine  great  promises  for  the  future,  when  he  should  be  confirmed 
in  the  kingdom  by  Augustus.  The  crowds  heard  him  peaceably  till 
he  ended,  but  he  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than  some  began  to  clamowx 
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for  a  liirhtcninff  of  tlio  taxes,  and  others  for  the  libemlion  of  those  i« 
prison  on  account  of  the  late  religious  ingurrcction.  All  this  he  nisadily 
promifrcd,  and  n;tin.*d  to  the  palace.  Towards  evening,  however, 
crowds  gathered  at  the  cates,  and  began  lamenting"  the  liabbis  and  the 
young  men,  put  to  death  by  Herod  for  cutting  down  the  golden  eagle 
over  ihe  Temple,  in  the  late  tumult,  and  demanding  that  the  officials 
■who  had  executed  Herod's  commands  should  be  punished;  clamour- 
ing, besides,  for  the  deposition  of  Joazar,  of  the  house  of  Bo€tho8» 
wliom  Herod,  in  compliment  for  having  married  into  the  family,  had 
appointed  high  priest  in  the  place  of  Itattathias,  a  friend  of  the  na- 
tional cause.  More  dangerous  still,  they  demanded  that  Archclaiis 
Bliould  at  once  rise  against  the  Romans,  and  drive  them  out  of  tl:3 
countrj'.  His  utmost  efforts  to  appease  them  "were  vain.  Each 
day  saw  a  greater  tumult,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  citr  was 
filling  with  countless  multitudes  coming  to  the  Passover,  now  at  hand. 
Force  alone  could  restore  order,  and  this  he  was  at  last  compelled, 
most  reluctantly,  to  use.  A  bloody  street  battle  followed,  m  w^hicU 
8,000  were  slain,  and  the  Passover  guests  were  shut  out  of  the  city, 
and  returned  liome  without  having  been  able  to  keep  the  feast.  The 
winds,  l»)ng  chained  by  Herod,  had  bn>ken  l<x)sc. 

Arclielaus  forthwith  s<jt  olf  for  Rome,  leaving  Pliilip  T(?gent  in  his 
abs(?nce.  Doris,  Herod's  wife,  Salome,  his  sister,  and  other  members 
of  the  family,  went  with  him,  ostensibly  to  support  his  claims,  hut  ia 
reality  to  oppose;  him,  for  the  family  hated  him  as  the  son  of  a  Samari- 
tan, and,  even  more,  as  a  second  ilerod.  Antipas,  also,  started  for 
Rome,  to  ])lead  his  own  claims  to  the  kingdom,  on  the  strength  of  a 
former  will,  and,  as  the  elder,  was  secretly  supported  in  hU  enterprise, 
with  refined  treachery,  even  by  those  who  escorti^d  Archelaus. 

The  family  wouhf  have  liked  an  oligarchy,  in  which  all  could 
share,  T)etfer  than  any  king,  but  preferred  a  Roman  governor  to  either 
Arcli(»laus  or  Ant i pas;  but  if  one  of  these  two  must  be  chosen,  thej' 
wished  Antipas  rjither  than  his  brother,  whom  they  all  hatiHl.  At 
Rome  the  two  claimants  canvassed  eagerly  among  the  Senators,  hi 
favour  of  their  riA'al  causes,  and  lowered  their  dignity  bv  unseemly  dis- 
putes. Meanwhile,  a  de[>utation  of  fifty  Jews  arrived  from  Jerusalem 
to  protest  jiiTJiinst  Arr-helaus  luMug  made  king,  and  to  ju^k  the  incor- 
poralion  of  Judia  wiHi  Syria,  as  part  of  a  Roman  province,  under  a 
Roninn  governor,  in  tlie  i»lea  that  Home  would  be  content  with  their 
submission  jind  triliutc,  and  leave  the  nation  independent  in  its  re- 
ligious alTjiirs.  Tin*  enibassayx*  was  received  with  great  cnthusiasni 
bv  the  Jews  of  Rome,  eight  thousand  of  whom  eseortcni  them  to  tiie 
Temple  of  Apollo,  where  Augustus  gave  them  audience*  All  possible 
cliari:<s  Mg-jiinst  llenxl,  though  now  dead,  were  detailed  at  length — his 
whoici^ale  jiroseriptions  and  eon fi scat i(»ns;  his  adorning  foreign  cities, 
and  neglecting  thos*?  of  his  own  kingdom;  his  excessive  taxation,  and 
much  more;  the  ])eti1io;iers  adding  that  they  had  hoped  for  milder 
IrciitmvDi  from  ArcheluuS)  but  h*«idba.d  ta  Umieut  3^000  of  their  couu- 
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trrmen  slsdn  by  him  at  the  Temple,  at  his  very  entrance  on  power. 
The  i)eople,  they  said,  wished  only  one  llang,  deliverance  from  the 
Herods,  and  annexation  to  Sjrria.  Tlie  whole  scene  of  the  audience 
was,  melons,  widely  reported  in  Judea,  and  stamped  itm^lf  deeply  on 
the  oational  memory,  especially  the  fact  that  Archelaus.  adding  the 
last  touch  to  the  humiliation  to  which  both  brothers  had  stooped, 
threw  himself  at  Cesar's  feet  to  implore  his  favour.  Many  years  after, 
Jesus  Deeded  to  use  no  names,  in  His  ])arablc  of  the  pounds,  to  tell 
whom  He  meant,  when  He  spoke  of  a  king,  against  whom  his  people 
clamoured  before  a  foreiga  throne — "  We  will  not  have  this  man  to 
rule  over  ua." 

Arehelftus  was  only  in  part  succcssf uL  A  few  days  after  the  plead- 
ings, from  respect  to  Herod's  will,  and,  doubtless,  influenced  by  a  be- 
Quest  of  ten  millions  of  drachma  in  it  to  himself,  a  gift  equal  to  about 
£375,000,  besides  Jewels  of  gold  and  silver  and  very  costly  garments, 
to  Julia,  his  wife,  Caesar  raised  the  suppliant  from  his  feet,  and  ap- 
pointed him  ethnarch  of  the  part  of  the  kingdom  left  him  by  Herod ; 
promising  to  make  him  king  hereafter,  if  he  were  found  worthy. 
Idumea,  Judea,  and  Samaria,  with  the  great  cities,  Jerusalem,  Sama- 
ria, Ceesarea,  and  Joppa^  were  assigned  him;  but  Gaza,  Gadara,  and 
Hippos,  as  Greek  cities,  were  incorporated  with  the  province  of  Syria. 
His  revenue  was  the  largest,  for  it  amounted  to  600  talents,  or  about 
£190,000.  Antipas  had  only  a  third  part  as  much,  and  Philip  only  a 
sixth.  The  immense  sum  of  monev  left  him  by  Herod,  Ca?sar  re- 
turned to  the  sons,  reserving  only  a  few  costly  vessels,  as  mementoes. 

While  these  strange  scenes  were  enacting  at  Kome,  things  were 
going  on  very  badly  m  Palestine.  As  soon  as  Archclaus  had  sailed, 
the  wh(^  nation  was  in  uproar.  The  massacre  at  his  accession  had 
been  like  a  spark  in  explosive  air,  and  the  flame  of  revolt  burst  out 
at  once.  The  moment  seemed  auspicious  for  the  re-erection  of  the 
theocracy,  with  God  for  the  only  kmg,  as  in  early  days.  The  ricli, 
and  such  as  had  no  higher  wish  than  the  material  advantages  of 
trade  and  commerce,  which  it  would  bring,  desired  government  by  a 
Roman  procurator.  They  regarded  relig:ion,  government,  law,  and 
constitution,  with  equal  indifference,  settmg  their  personal  ease  and 
gain  before  anything  else.  But  for  generations,  there  had  been  a 
^rowi^  party  m  the  land,  whose  ideas  and  aims  were  very  different. 
From  EznCs  time,  the  dream  of  a  restored  theocracy  had  been  cUcr- 
ishcd,throagh  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  nation,  with  undying  tenacity, 
by  a  portion  of  the  people.  The  political  system  of  the  Pentateu('!i 
was  t^eir  sacred  ideaL  Kings  over  Israel  were,  in  their  eyes,  usurpers 
of  the  rijfhti  of  Jehovah,  against  whom  Samuel,  the  great  prophet, 
liad,  ia  Mis  name,  protested.  The  heathen  could  no  more  be  tolerated 
now  thaa  the  Canaanites  of  old,  whom  God  had  commanded  their 
fathen  to  drive  out.  The  land  was  to  be  sacred  to  Jehovah  and  His 
people,  under  a  high  priesthood  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign 
«r  kindly  rule.    The  impossibility  of  restoring  such  a  state  oi  Ihia^^^ 
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after  the  changes  of  so  many  centuries,  may  have  been  felt,  but 
not  acknowledged.  It  stood  commanded  in  the  Holy  Books,  and 
was  enouirli.  Their  fathers  liad  murmured  under  Persian  don 
tion,  and  hail  eagerly  grasped  at  the  promises  of  the  Greek  conqw 
demanding,  however,  that  they  should  include  the  safety  of  t 
special  institutions.  When  Grecian  supremacy,  in  its  turn,  bee 
corrupt,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  "Law,"  the  **i» 
revolted,  and  fought,  under  the  Maccabees,  for  the  true  religion, 
still  in  the  form  of  a  theocracy.  They  continued  faithful  to  the  | 
patriot  family,  as  long  as  it  maintained  the  high  priesthood  as 
liigliest  dignity  of  the  state,  but  they  had  taken  up  arms  only  to  de: 
tlie  faith,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  able  once  more  to  practisi 
rites,  and  to  give  themselves  up  again  to  religious  study,  they 
sook  the  ranks  of  the  Maccabeeans,  unwilling  to  take  any  part  in 
consolidation  of  a  political  i)ower  to  which  they  attached  no  Vf 
In  the  end,  Judas  had  been  wxll-nigh  deserted,  and  could  gather  < 
a  handful  of  8,000  followers,  and  his  brother,  who  succeeded  him, 
to  flee,  with  a  remnant  of  their  adherents,  to  the  fens  and  reed  1 
of  Lake  Merom,  or  I  lie  wilds  of  Gilead.  The  long  peace  which 
vailed  in  the  reign  of  John  llyrcanus,  after  his  wars  were  ended, 
devoted  by  the  Kabbis  to  the  creation  of  the  famous  "hedge"  re 
the  Law,  to  prevent  for  ever  the  religious  apostasy  and  decay  w 
had  almost  ruined  Judaism  under  the  Syro-Grcek  dynasty.  F 
this  time,  we  hear  of  the  ''unsociability"  of  the  Jews  towards  o 
nations.  Pharisaism,  or  separation,  was  erected  into  a  system, 
was  pushed  to  its  \iltimate  and  most  rigorous  consequences  wi 
zeal  and  fanaticism  that  excite  wonder.  The  extreme  party  bee 
known  as  t!ie  **  Separation,"  while  the  courtly  party  round  the  k 
who  were  contented  to  follow  tlie  Law  as  v.'ritten,  conscientiously 
rigorously,  were  called  in  irony  the  Saddouk  or  righteous,  or  m 
call  them,  the  Sadducees. 

The  indiilercuce  of  the  Pharisaic,  or  ultra,  party  to  ix)litical  aff; 
and  their  conccirtmtion  on  the  observance  and  elaboration  of  the  I 
became,  in  the  end,  the  characterislic  of  the  p'^op^e  at  large.  Du 
the  civil  war  between  llyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  the  two  Asmoi 
l)rothers,  they  stood,  as  much  as  possible,  aloof.  The  Jew  is  d( 
cratic  by  nature,  and  seeks  eciuality,  whether  under  a  foreign  or  m 
government.  "  The  holy  nation,"  **  the  kingdom  of  priests,"  re 
nized  no  other  distinction  than  that  of  suix?nor  piety  and  knowh 
of  the  Law,  which  arc  only  personal  virtues,  and  cannot  be  transmit 
The  Asmuneun  family,  once  on  the  throne,  lost  much  of  the  pop 
K3'mpat:iy,  and  the  j/riestly  aristocracy  which  formed  the  court 
came  objects  of  aversion.  From  the  last  years  of  John  llyrcani 
the  death  of  Jaunai-us,  the  Rabbis,  living  *in  retirement,  attracte 
theuLselves  more  and  more  the  vital  force  of  the  nation;  and  du 
the  nine  sunny  years  of  royal  i)atrona'!:e,  under  Alexandra,  instea 
busying  themselves  in  heaping  up  wealth  and  increasing  their  po 
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"Wey  laboured  to  found  a  legal  system  which  should  secure  the  tri- 
*%iinph  of  theur  ideas.  Disinterestedness  is  always  attractive,  and  it 
Ihad  its  reward  in  creating  a  fanatical  devotion  to  the  Habbis,  which 
luiew  no  linoits.  "Love  work,  keep  apart  from  politics,  and  have 
;xiothing  to  do  with  office,"  was  the  maxim  of  Schemaiah,  the  succes- 
sor of  Simeon  Ben  SchetAch.  The  struggle  between  HjTcanus  and 
Aristobulus  had  no  interest  to  the  Pharisees.  The  Talmud,  which  em- 
IkkIIcs  Rabbinical  feeling,  never  mentions  even  the  names  of  any  of 
the  five  Maccabees — not  even  that  of  Judas, — and  the  spelling  and 
meaning  of  the  word  Maccabee  were  unlike  unknown  to  its  compilers. 
The  history  of  the  nation  was  utterly  ignored  by  these  dreamy  tran- 
scendentahsts,  who  recognized  no  earthly  power  whatever. 

But  even  among  the  Rsibbis,  and  the  blindly  fanatical  people,  there 
•was  an  ultra  party  of  Irreconcilables.    From  the  first,  even  Ribbinical 
sternness  and  stnctness  were  not  stem  and  strict  enough  for  some* 
and  there  appeared,  at  times  within  the  circle  of  the  Rabbis,  at  others, 
outside,  men  of  extreme  views,  who  would  tolerate  no  compromises 
such  as  the  Pharisees  were  willing  to  accept.    They  would  acknowl- 
edge neither  prince  nor  king,  far  less  any  foreign  heathen  power.     Al- 
Te&y,  in  the  days  of  John  H}Tcanus,  they  had  begun  to  mutter  discon- 
tentedly, and  their  voices  rose  louder  under  iV^exander  Janna^is,  who 
tried  to  crush  them  by  the  fiercest  persecution.    But  when  Pompey 
came,  as  conqueror,  and  arbiter  of  the  national  destiny,  they  once 
more,  by  their  earnest  protests,  showed  that  their  party  was  still  vig- 
orous.   In  the  civil  wars,  many  of  them  foue^ht  for  the  Asmonean 
princes;  but,  under  Herod,  they  were  so  mercilessly  held  down,  that 
no  political  action  on  their  part  was  possible,  and  they  had  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  ea^er  study  of  the  Law,  which  made  his  reign  the 
Au^stan  age  of  Rabbinism.    But  in  their  schools  they  could  at  least 
kindle  the  zeal  of  tlie  rising  youth,  and  this  some  of  them  did  only 
too  effectively.     Even  in  tlie  sternest  days  of  Herod's  reign,  more- 
^yer,  some  had  not  l)een  wanting  to  maintain  a  fierce  protest  against 
hia  usurpation  of  the  throne,  which  they  believed  belonged  only  to 
^^    The  so-called  robbers  crushed  by  him  at  Arbela,  seem  to  have 
^n  mther  patriotic  bands,  wrong,  it  may  be,  in  the  means  pursued, 
but  noble  in  their  aims,  who  sought  to  carry  out  the  theocratic  dream. 
The  foremost  leader  of  these  fien^e  zealots  had  been  that  Ilezekiah 
^hom  Herod,  with  much  diflSculty,  had  secured  and  put  to  death. 
His  son  Judas,  the  Galil.'ean,  was  now,  in  his  turn,  to  raise  the  standard 
of  uational  liberty  and  institutions. 

.  QuintUius  Varus,  the  future  victim,  with  his  legions,  of  Arminius, 
*n  Germany — now  governor  of  Syria — had  come  to  Jerusalem,  on 
*<^uiit  of  the  disturbances  at  the  accession  of  Archolaus.  After 
Mme  executions,  supposing  that  he  had  restored  order,  he  returned  to 
^tioch,  leaving  behind  him  in  Jerusalem,  under  Sabinus,  a  whole 
^on,  inotead  of  the  garrison  that,  in  peaceful  times,  would  liwv^ 
**cja  thought  sufficient    He  could  hardly  have  done  worse  lYvwx  ''jiUV 
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such  a  man  as  Sabinus  in  command,  for,  like  lioman  governors  h 
general,  in  that  day,  he  was  a  man  of  no  principle,  bent  only  on  mab 
ing  a  fortune,  even  by  the  vilest  means,  while  he  had  opportunity 
He  infuriated  the  Jews,  by  forcing  the  surrender  of  the  castles  o 
Jerusalem  into  his  hands,  to  get  possession  of  Herod's  treasures 
which  he  at  once  appropriated  to  his  own  use.  Plunder  was  his  on 
thought,  and,  to  scciu^  it,  no  act  of  lawless  violence  was  too  audacious 
Extortion  and  robbery  drove  the  people  to  fury.  Not  only  the  cit;; 
but  the  country  ever}n\'here,  seethed  with  excitement.  It  seemed*; 
fitting  moment  to  strike  for  their  long,  lost  national  liberty,  and  t 
set  up  the  theocracjr  again,  under  the  Itabbis,  after  having  driven  ot: 
the  heathen.  Their  fanaticism  knew  no  caution  or  prudence,  no 
nuy  calculation  of  the  odds  against  them.  Miracles  would  be  wrought 
if  needed,  to  secure  their  triumph,  and  was  not  the  Messiah  at  hand 
It  was,  moreover,  the  time  of  Pentecost,  and  an  immense  body  of  mei 
from  Galilee,  Idumea,  Jericho,  and  Perea,  but,  alwve  all,  from  Judea 
taking  advantage  of  the  feast,  hurried  up  to  Jerusalem  to  join  issu 
with  the  greedy  robber  plundering  the  city.  Dividing  thcmsclve 
into  tliree  camps,  they  forthwith  invested  the  city,  and  Sabinus,  ii 
terror,  withdrew  to  the  fort  Phasaelis.  But  the  stonn  soon  burst  oi 
him.  C'rowding  the  roofs  of  the  Temple  ( loisters,  the  Jews  ruinei 
down  a  storm  of  missiles  on  the  Roman  soldiers  sent  to  dislodg 
them,  till  at  hist  these,  finding  other  means  useless,  filed  and  nearl; 
destroyed  the  cloisters, — the  dry  cedar  of  the  roofs,  and  the  wax  il 
which* the  plates  of  ^old  that  covered  them  were  bedded,  feeding  th 
flames  only  too  readily.  The  Temi)le  itself  was  now  at  the  mercy  o 
the  assailants,  who  avenged  themselves  b}'  plundering  its  treasures 
Sabinus  himself  securing  400  talents — about  £83,000 — for  his  share 
But  this  only  infuriated  the  people  still  more,  and  even  Herod's  arm' 
was  so  outraged  by  it,  that  all  the  troops,  exce])t  the  Samaritan  regi 
ments — numbering  3,000  men — went  over  to  the  popular  side.  Mean 
while,  the  flame  of  revolt  spread  over  the  whole  countr}'.  The  dit 
c-harged  soldiers  of  Herod  began  plundering  in  Judea,  and  2,000  o 
them  got  together  in  Idimiea,  and  fought  "stoutly  against  the  nc\ 
king's  party,  driving  Herod's  cousin,  Achiab,  who  was  sent  agains 
them,  to  take  refuge  in  the  fortresst^'s,  while  they  held  the  open  coub 
try.  Across  the  .Jordan,  in  Perea,  one  8inion.  who  had  been  u  slav 
of  Herod,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  great  baud,  who  acknowledge* 
liim  as  king,  and  doubtless  hoped,  by  his  means,  to  deliver  their  coun 
try.  and  restore  its  religious  freedom.  Betaking  themselves  to  th 
<lelile  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  they  burned  Herod's  palace  a 
the  latter  city,  and  carried  flame  and  sword  to  the  homes  of  all  wh 
did  not  favour  them.  A  corps  of  Roman  soldiers,  sent  out  agains 
Simon,  soon,  however,  scattered  his  followers,  and  he  himself  wa 
filain. 

Further  north,  Athronges,  a  shepherd  of  the  wild  pastures  beyon* 
iLa  Jordan,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  excitement.     H 
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a  man  of  great  size  and  strength,  nnd  with  four  brothers,  all, 
him,  of  lofty  stature,  strove  in  his  own  wild  way  to  avenge  his 
imtry.  Gathering  a  vast  multitude  of  followers,  he  kept  up  a 
:fieroe  guerilla  warfare  against  tlie  troops  sent  out  to  put  him  down, 
^md  was  able  to  keep  the  field  for  years,  so  well  was  he  supported  by 
"^e  people. 

But  the  most  alarming  insurrection  broke  out  in  Galilee,  the  old 

lieadquarters  of  the  zealots,  under  Hezekiah,  in  the  last  generation. 

^udas,  his  son,  bom  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  but  known  as 

"the  Galiliean,  had  grown  to  manhood  full  of  the  spirit  of  his  father. 

The  same  lofty  ideal,  of  restoring  the  land  to  God  as  its  rightful 

iLlng,  had  become  the  dream  of  his  life.     The  time  seemed  to  favour 

"his  risdng  for  **  God  and  the  Law,"  as  his  father,  and  the  heroes  of  his 

nation,  had  done  in  the  past.     The  brave  true-hearted  Galilseaus,  ever 

Teady  to  fight  at  the  cry  that  the  Law  was  in  danger,  rallied  round 

"him  in  great  number.^,  and  at  their  head  he  ventured  on  an  enterprise 

which  made  him  the  hero  of  the  day,  in  every  town  and  village  of 

the  land.     Sepphoris,  a  walled  hill  city,  over  tlie  hills  from  Nazareth, 

was  the  capital  of  Galilei,  and  the  great  arsenal  in  the  north.     This 

fortress,  sitting  like  a  bird,  as  its  name  hints,  on  its  height,  Judas 

took  by  storm,  and  its  capture  i>ut  in  his  hands  arms  of  all  kinds  for 

thousands,  and  a^  large  sum  of  money. 

How  long  he  was  able  to  keep  the  field  is  not  known.     The  Ro- 
inans  lost  no  time  in  taking  steps  to  crush  him  and  the  other  rebels. 
Varus,  afraid  of  the  safety  of  the  legion  he  had  left  in  Jerusalem,  set 
off  southward  from  Antioch  with  two  more  legions,  and  four  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  in  addition  to  the  auxiliary  forces  supplied,  as  was 
jequired  of  them,  by  the  local  princes  round.     As  he  passed  through 
Bervtus,  that  city  added  its  quota  of  1,500  men,  and  ^Vrctas,  king  of 
-Ajabia  Petrsea,  sent  him  a  large  contingent  of  irregulars,  in  the  shape 
of  wild  Arab  horsemen  and  foot  soldiers.     The  whole  force  rendez- 
voused at  Ptolemais,  and  from  this  point  Varus  sent  his  son,  with  a 
strong  division,  into  Galilee,  while  he  himself  marched,  by  way  of 
r^sdraelon  and  Samaria,  to  Jerusalem.     Samaria  had  been  loyal,  for 
Jt  Would  have  been  the  last  thin^  its  citizens  would  have  done  to  join 
*!?©  hated  Jews  in  a  war  for  their  Law,  and  was  left  untouched, 
^'V?  pitching  his  camp  at  a  village  called  Arus,  which  the  Arab 
*^xiliaries  set  on  fire  as  they  left,  out  of  hatred  to  Herod.     As  they 
approached  Jerusalem,  Emmaus,  at  which  a  company  of   Roman 
l^^diers  had  been  attacked  and  partly  massacred  by  Athronges,  was 
*<^Uii(l  deserted,  and  was  burned  to  the  groiuid,  in  revemje  for  the  in- 
^Ujt  t|jjj(;  jj^^  ]^g^  offered  to  the  army  of   Rome,     fteaching  the 
^P'^hbourhood  of  the  capital,  the  besieging  force  of  the  Jews  at  once 
^/^Persed,  and  Varus  marched  in  without  a  blow.     With  keen  dis- 
^^^ elation,  the  Jerusalem  Jews  forthwith  laid  all  the  blame  of  tlie 
jj^ybles  on  the  Passover  crowds,  asserting  that  they  had  been  as  much 
^^c^^ed  as  Sabuius.    Meanwhile,  the  troops  scoured  the  country  lot 
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fugitives,  2,000  of  whom  were  crucified  along  the  roadsides  near  Je- 
rusalem. A  Jewish  force  of  10.000  men,  still  afoot,  disbanded  itself, 
aud  the  revolt  in  Judea  was  for  the  moment  suppressed.  Several 
of  the  relations  of  Herod  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rising,  and  had 
been  sent  prisoners  to  Rome,  were  the  last  victims  for  the  time. 

The  force  imdcr  the  son  of  Varus  had  moinwhile  been  busy  in  the 
north.  Scpphoris  was  retaken,  its  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves,  and  the 
town  itself  burned  to  the  ground,  but  Judas  escaped  for  the  present, 
to  begin  a  still  more  terrible  insurrection  a  few  years  later. 

Peace  was  thus,  at  length,  restored,  and  the  young  jirinces  entered 
on  their  inheritances,  thanks,  once  more,  to  Rome.  But  the  land  had 
been  desolated:  the  bravest  of  its  youth  had  died  on  the  battle-field: 
cities  and  villages  lay  smouldering  in  their  aslies.  Samaria  alone 
profited  by  the  attempted  revolution,  for  not  only  did  it  suffer  noth- 
mg,  a  third  of  its  taxes  were  remitted  and  laid  on  Judca-~a  new 
ground  of  hatred  towards  the  '*  foolish  people"  of  Shechem. 

The  sensual,  lawless,  cruel  nature  of  Archelaus,  witli  his  want  of 
tact,  which,  together,  had  turned  both  his  family  and  his  father^s 
wisest  counsellors  against  him,  leavens  little  doubt  of  the  character  of 
his  reign.  The  general  estimate  of  him  was  that  he  was  most  Uke  his 
father  of  all  his  brothers.  I  le  returned  from  Rome  degrade<l  in  his 
own  eyes  bv  having  had  to  beg  his  kingdom  on  his  J;nees,  and  by  the 
T)eoj)le,  an(f  all  his  relations,  except  the  just  and  honourable  Philip, 
liavmg  tried  to  prevent  his  success  with  Augustus.  His  one  thought 
was  revenge.  Jesus,  though  an  infant  when  Archelaus  began  his  reign, 
nmst  have  often  heard  inlater  years  of  his  journey  to  Rome  and  its 
humiliations,  and  of  the  fierce  reprisals  on  his  return,  for,  as  I  have 
said,  lie  paints  the  story  unmistakably  in  the  parable  of  the  great 
man  v.ho  went  into  a  far  country,  to  receive  a  kingdom;  whose  citi- 
zens hated  him,  ami  sent  after  him,  ])r()testing  that  tliey  would  not 
have  him  to  iv'is^n  over  tliiin.  The  fierce  r<'venge of  Archelaus  could 
not  fail  to  rise  in  tlie  minds  of  those  who  heard,'  in  the  ]mrable,  how 
the  lord,  on  his  return,  commanded  his  servants  to  be  called,  and  re- 
warded t!ie  t'aitliful  richlv,  but  stripped  tlie  doubtful  of  everything, 
aud  i>ut  to  death  llu'se  who  had  plotted  against  him. 

Archelaus  began  his  reign  by  such  a  reckoning  with  his  servants 
and  enemies.  AN'hen  he  tooK  possession  of  his  monarchy,  says 
Josephus.  he  used,  not  the  Jews  only,  but  the  Samaritans,  barbar- 
ously. Ill  Jerusidem  he  deposed  the  high  priest  of  the  Bo^Uios 
family,  on  the  charge  of  having  conspireil  agamst  him.  But  tliough 
this  niiirht  have  i)k'ased  the  Pharisees  and  the  people,  who  counted 
the  li(<)0llios  liiirli  ])riest  unclean,  he  only  roused  their  indignation  bv 
filling  the  oliio*  >vltli  two  of  his  own  creatures  in  succession.  Hu* 
Irealiiient  of  liis  people  g(?nerally  was  so  harsh,  that  Jews  and  Samar- 
itans for;;ot  I  heir  mulual  hatred  in  efforts  to  get  him  dethroned.  Ilia 
crowning  olTence,  however,  was  marrying  Glaphyra,  the  widow  of 
his  half-brother  ^Uexunder,  to  whom  she  liad  boruc  children.    She  had 
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§one  back  to  her  father,  the  friend  of  Herod  and  Antony,  after  the 
oath  of  her  second  husband.  King  Juba,  of  Libya,  when  Archclaus 
met  her  on  his  way  back  from  Rome,  and  falling  violently  in  love 
v;ith  her,  married  her  after  divorcing  his  wife.  Her  former  career  in 
Jerusalem  might  have  made  him  hesitate  to  bring  her  back  again,  for 
her  haughtiness,  keen  tongue,  and  affected  contempt  for  Salome,  and 
Herod*s  family  generally,  had  been  one  great  cause  of  her  first  hus- 
band's death,  while  her  training  her  children,  as  she  did,  in  heathen 
manners,  had  made  her  hateful  to  the  people.  Her  incestuous  mar- 
ria^,  now,  involved  both  her  and  Archelaus  in  the  bitterest  unpopu- 
larity. But  she  did  not  live  long  to  trouble  any  one.  It  seemecl  as  if 
the  return  to  the  scene  of  her  early  marriage  life  had  waked  only  too 
vivid  recollections  of  her  murdered  husband.  Soon  after  it  she 
dreamed  that  he  came  to  her  and  accused  her  of  her  infidelity  to  him 
in  marrying  Archelaus,  and  the  dream  so  affected  her  that  she  sicken- 
ed, and  in  a  few  days  died. 

Archelaus  had  not  the  same  taste  for  heathen  architecture  and 
public  games  as  his  father,  and,  perhaps  to  his  own  hurt,  was  much 
.less  an  adept  at  public  flattery  of  the  Lmperor  and  his  ministers,  and 
he  was  wise  or  timid  enough  to  put  no  heathen  or  objectionahle  im- 
press on  his  coins.  At  Jericho  he  rebuilt,  with  great  magnificence, 
the  palace  burned  down  by  Simon,  and  he  founded  a  town  on  the 
western  hill-slopes  of  the  Jordan  valley,  in  Samaria,  calling  it  Arche- 
lals,  after  himself,  and  emlK;llishing  it  with  fine  conduits,  to  water 
the  palm  proves  in  his  gardens,  but  beyond  this  he  left  no  monuments 
of  his  reign.  His  time  and  heart  were  too  much  engrossed  with 
vice  and  drunkenness  to  leave  much  interest  for  anything  else. 

The  hatred  of  the  people  and  of  their  leaders,  the  Pharisees,  which 
had  striven  to  prevent  his  getting  the  throne  at  first,  grew  only  fiercer 
with  time.  The  struggle  continued,  with  true  Jewish  pertinacity, 
for  nine  years,  fanned  more  or  less  openly  by  the  ethnarch  s  relations, 
and  their  factions  at  court.  At  last,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  6, 
things  came  to  a  crisis.  Judea  and  Samaria,  whom  common  oppres- 
sion had,  for  the  moment,  made  friendly,  sent  a  joint  embassy  to 
Rome,  to  accuse  the  tyrant,  before  his  master,  of  having  affronted  tho 
imx)erial  majesty,  by  not  observing  the  moderation  commanded  him. 
Archelaus  was  thoroughly  alarmed.  Superstitious,  like  his  dead  wife, 
he  dreamed  that  he  saw  ten  ears  of  wheat,  perfectly  ripe,  presently 
eaten  by  oxen,  and  at  once  taking  the  dream  as  an  omen,  was  told  by 
one  Simon,  an  Essene,  that  the  ten  heads  of  wheat  were  ten  years, 
and  marked  the  length  of  his  reign.  Such  a  forecast  was  only  too 
easy.  The  embassy  to  Rome  had  done  its  work.  Ciesar  was  indig- 
nant, and  ordered  the  agent  of  Archelaus  at  Rome,  a  man  of  the  same 
name,  to  sail  at  once  for  Palestine,  and  summon  his  master  to  appear 
at  Rome.  Five  days  after  the  dream  the  messenger  reached  Jenisidem, 
and  found  Archelaus  feasting  with  his  friends.  The  imperative 
Bommons  brooked  no  deJ/77.  ana  the  vassal  iDstantly  set  out  loT  \\a\^. 
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There  his  fate  was  speedily  decided.  Accusers  and  accused  were 
brought  face  to  face,  and  Archelaus  was  sentenced  to  perpetual 
banishment,  and  the  contiscatiou  of  all  his  property  to  the  £niperor. 
The  place  of  his  exile  was  lixed  at  Vienna,  in  Gaul,  a  town  on  the 
Rlioue,  a  little  south  of  the  modern  Lvons,  in  what,  long  afterwards, 
became  the  province  of  Dauphine.  llere  he  lived  in  obscurity  till 
his  death,  amid  the  vines  of  southern  France,  perhaps  a  wiser  and 
happier  man  than  in  the  evil  years  of  his  greatness.  His  reign  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Ilerod  s  kingdom,  liis  dominions  being 
forthwith  incorporated  with  Syria,  as  part  of  that  Roman  province. 
The  wish  of  the  Jews  was  at  last  gratified,  but  they  were  soon  to 
feel  how  bitterly  they  had  deceived  themselves  in  supposing  that 
incorporation  with  Rome  meant  religious  independence.  The  castle 
at  Jericho,  and  the  palm  groves  and  buildings  of  ArchelaTs,  were  the 
only  memorials  of  the  ethuarch,  except  the  bitterness  written  on  every 
heart  by  his  cruelties  and  oppressions. 

A  man  of  unspeakably  greater  importance  in  his  influence  on  the 
nation — Ilillel.  the  gt^ntle,  the  godly,  the  w;holar  of  Ezra,  appears  to 
have  passed  away  in  these  last  moiitlis  of  excitement,  at  the  age,  it  is 
said,  of  120.  Born  among  the  Dispersion,  in  Babylon,  he  had  come  ' 
to  Jerusalem,  long  years  l)efort»,  to  attend  the  famous  schools  of 
Abtalion  and  Schemaiah,  which  Herod's  proscriptions  would  have 
well-nigh  crushed  in  later  vears,  destroying  Rabbinism  with  them, 
.but  for  the  genius  who  ha(i  been  trained  in  their  spirit.  Already  a 
married  man,  he  had  no  income  but  the  daily  pittance  of  half  a 
denarius,  earned  as  a  light  i)orter  or  day  labourer,  though  his  one 
brother  was  a  great  Rabl)i  and  president  of  the  school  at  Babylon, 
and  his  other  was  growing  to  be  a  wealthy  man  in  Jerusalem.  But 
the  rich  one  did  not  trouble  himself  about  him,  and  affected  to  de- 
spise him,  and  the  other,  though  eminent,  was,  very  likely,  himself 
poor.  Unable,  one  day,  to  pay  the  trifling  fee  for  entrance,  to  the 
doorkeep<;r  of  the  sch(M>l,  Hillelwas  yet  determineil  to  get  the  knowl- 
edge for  which  his  soul  thirsted.  It  was  a  Sabbath  eve  in  winter, 
and  the  classes  met  on  the  Friday  evening,  continuing  through  the 
night,  till  the  Sabbath  morning.  To  catch  the  instniction  from 
which  he  was  shut  out.  Hillel  climlied  into  a  window  outside,  and  sat 
there,  in  the  cold,  for  it  was  bitter  weather,  and  snow  was  falling 
heavily.  In  the  morning,  says  the  tradition.  Schemaiah  said  to 
Abtalion:  "Brother  Abtalion,  it  is  usually  light  in  our  school  by 
day;  it  must  be  cloudy  this  morning  to  be  so  dark."  As  he  spoke  ho 
looked  up,  and  saw  a  form  in  the  window  outside.  It  was  Hillel, 
buried  in  the  snow  and  almost  dead.  Carrying  him  in,  bathing  and 
rubbing  him  with  oil,  and  setting  him  near  the  hearth,  he  gradually 
revivecL  *  *  It  was  right  even  to  profane  the  Sabbath  for  such  an  one, 
said  the  teachers  and  students. 

Five  or  six  years  after  the  beginning  of  Herod's  reign,  Hillel  rose 
to  be  the  bead  of  the  Rabbinism  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  only  man  to  be 
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found  who  had  studied   under  Abtalion  and  Bchemaiah.     After  a 
time  a  rival  school  rose  under  Schanimni.     Hillel,  though  a  strict 
Jew,  liad  still   a  leaning  to  charitable  and  liberal  ideas  in  some  direc- 
tions; Schammai  was  the  embodiment  of  the  narrow  ultra-Pharisaic 
^irit,  and,  as  such,  much  more  niuneroiLsly  followed  than  his  milder 
nval.     Hillers  weakness,  as  well  as  strength,  lay  in  his  love  of  peace, 
for  he  too  often  gave  up  principle  to  maintain  quiet.     Many  of  his 
sayings  are  preserved,  but  most  of  them  are  inferior  \o  those  left  by 
Epictetus  or  Sene?a.     Ills  summary  of  the  Law,  to  a  heathen,  is  thy 
best  known, — *'  What  you  would  yourself  dislike,  never  do  to  your 
neighbour— that  is  the  whole  Law,  all  else  is  only  its  application." 
But,  like  all  the  Rabbit,  his  religious  syvStem  was  radically  uusound. 
Its  central  princi{)lo   was  the  belief   in  strict  retaliation  or  recom- 
pense, for  every  act.     Like  for  like  was  the  sum  of  his  morality. 
Seeing  a  human  skull  floating  on  a  stream,  Hillel  cried  out,  ••Because 
thou  hast  drowned  (some  one),  thou  thyself  art  drowned,  and  he  who 
has  drownod  thee  will  himself  some  day  also  be  drowned."    The 
same  way,  he  believed,  would  it  be  at  th& final  judgment.     '*  He  who 
has  ^ined  (the  knowledge  oO  the  Law,"  said  he,  "hjus  also  gained 
the  hfe  to  come."    Service  and  payment,  his  fundamental  motive  to 
right  action,  inevitably  led  to  formalism  and  selfish  calculation,  fatal 
to  all  real  merit. 

The  banishment  of  Archelaus  found  Jesus  a  growing  boy  of  about 
ten  or  twelve,  living  quietly  in  the  Galila*an  Nazareth,  among  the 
hiUs.  It  was  a  momentous  event  in  the  declining  fortunes  of  the 
nation,  for  its  results  presently  filled  the  land  with  terror,  and  paved 
tho  way  for  the  final  crisis,  sixty  years  later,  which  destroyed  Israel 
as  a  nation. 

The  troubles  of  Herod's  time,  and  the  dreams  of  the  Ivabbis,  had 
excited  a  very  general  desire,  at  his  death,  for  direct  government  by 
Rome,  under  the  procon.sul  of  Syria.  The  deputation  sent  to  Augus- 
tus, when  Archelaus  was  seeking  the  throne,  had  prayed  for  such  an 
arrangement,  thinkin;^  they  w^ouid  be  left  under  their  high  priests,  to 
mana^  their  national  affairs  after  their  own  customs,  us  the  Pheni- 
cian  cities  were  allowed  to  do  under  their  Archons,  and  that  Rome 
would  only  interfere  in  tjixation  and  military  matters.  Their  wish, 
however,  was  the  only  ground  of  their  expectation,  for  Rome  never 
left  large  communities  like  the  Jewish  nation  thiLs  virtually  inde- 
pendent, though  they  might  indulge  tow^ns  or  cities  with  such  a  privi- 

^When  Archelaus,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  people,  had  boen  banished,  ' 
their  hopes  revived  of  the  restoration  of  the  tiieocracy  under  the  high 
priests  and  the  Rabbis,  with  a  nominal  supremacy  on  the  part  of 
Rome.  The  exile  of  the  tyrant,  therefore,  was  greeted  with  universal 
joy;  but  the  news  that  a  procurator,  or  lieutenant-governor,  as  he 
nu^t  be  called,  had  been  appointed  in  his  stead,  and  that  Judea  was 
henceforth  to  be  incorporated  into  the  province  of  Syria,  m\]h.  \\:&  v^o- 
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consul,  or  governor-general,  as  supreme  head,  under  the  Empotir, 
soon  dispelled  their  dreams  of  theocratic  liberty. 

The  pnK'onsul,  or  governor-general,  of  Syria,  at  the  time,  uraa  Pab- 
lius  Sulpicius  Quirinius,  a  brave  soldier,  and  faithful  Rervant  of  th» 
Emperor,  accustomed  to  command  and  to  l:e  obeyed.     Ordered  to 
incorporate  Judea  with  his  province,  no  thought  of  consult ing  Jcwi^ 
feelings  in  doing  so  crossed  his  mind.     From    comparative  obscurity 
he  had  risen,  through  military  and  diplomatic    service,  till  Augustus 
had  him  made  consul.     He  had  made  a  (fuccessful  campaign  in  Asia. 
Minor,  against  some  tribes  of  savage    mountaineers,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  subduing,  by  blockading  the   moimtain  passes,  and  after 
starving  them  into  submission,  had  secured  their  future  quiet  by  carry- 
ing off  all  the  men  able  to  bear  arms,  banishing  Fonie,  and  arafting' 
the  rest  into  his  legions.     For  this  he  had  gained  the  honour  of  a 
triumph.      When  CaiiLs,   the    young    grandson   of   Augustus,  was 
treacherously  wounded  in  Armenia,   he  had  managed  affairs  for  him 
60  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Emperor,  that  be  got  the  province 
of  Syria  as  a  rewaixl.     Wi^h  all  this,  he  bore  a  bad  character  with 
those  who  knew  him,  or  were  any  way  under    him,  as  not  only  ma- ' 
lignant  and  grasping,  but  mean  and  revengeful.      As  a  proof  of  this  it 
was  instanced,  that  he  kept  a  charge  of  attempted  poisoning  over  his 
wife's  head,  for  twenty  vears  after  lie  had  divorced  her. 

The  procurator,  or  lieutenant-governor,  appointed  over  Judea  bj 
Quirinius,  was  Coponius,  a  Roman  knight,  imknown  except  from  this 
office.  He  and  Quirinius  made  their  appearance  in  Jeiu&alem  to- 
gether, as  soon  as  Arclielaus  had  l)cen  condemned,  to  take  po^se68ion 
of  his  effects  for  Augustus.  They  lodged  in  the  palace  of  Herod, 
which,  henceforth,  was  called  the  Pnetorium,  and  became  the  rca- 
dence  of  the  procurators  when  they  were  in  Jenisalem  at  the  lime  of 
the  feasts,  for,  except  then,  they  lived  in  ( ffsarea.  The  Herod 
family  had  to  content  themselves  with  the  old  castle  of  the  Macca- 
b:ean  kings,  near  the  Xystus. 

Anv  golden  dreams  of  a  restored  theocracy  were  soon  dL^pelled. 
Hardly  had  the  inventory  of  the  possessions  of  the  ( rown  been  fin- 
ished, than  Quirinius  announced  that  his  next  duty  was  to  take  a 
census  of  the  people,  and  a  return  of  their  property  and  incomes,  as 
the  basis  for  introducing  the  Roman  taxation  common  to  all  subject 
provinces  of  the  empire.  There  could  l)e  no  clearer  proof  that  the 
nation  had  deceived  itself.  Rich  and  poor  alike  resented  a  measure 
which  announced  slavery  instead  of  freedom,  and  niinous  extortion 
instead  of  prosperity.  In  ever^'  country  the  introduction  of  a  new 
fiscal  system,  with  its  intrusion  into  private  affairs,  its  vexatious  inter- 
ferences with  life  and  commerce,  its  new  and  untried  burdens,  and 
the  general  disturbance  of  the  order  of  things  which  custom  has  made 
familiar,  is  always  unpoi)ular.  But  in  this  case  patriotic  and  religious 
feeling  intensified  the  dislike.  It  w:is  at  once  the  direct  and  formal 
mibjcction  of  the  country  to  heathen  government,  the  abrogation  of 
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laxvs  with  wiiifli  roliiiions  idcns  wrro  lilcndrd.  ;'.i;<l  ll.^  iw.r'n  d  ])r()fn- 
xiation  of  the  woni  of  Jehovali  and  of  His  prophet.-,  lliat  Israel  would 
Idc  as  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  tthi<;h  cannot  be  vnmhcral  It  was  rc- 
oalled  to  mind,  moreover,  that  when  the  wrath  of  God  turned  ap^amst 
Israel,  He  moved  David  to  give  the  command,  **  Go  nunilwr  Israel 
and  Judah^"  It  ran  also  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  old  prophecies 
foretold  that  the  numhering  of  the  people  would  be  the  sii^n  of  their 
approaching  fall  as  a  nation.  To  the  fanaticism  of  the  Jew  the  census 
"was  a  matter  of  life  and  death;  to  Quirinius,  wiio  could  not  compre- 
hend such  a  state  of  feeling,  it  was  the  simplest  matter  in  the  world. 
The  very  first  step  in  the  I&>man  government  of  Judea  brought  it  into 
conflict  with  the  people. 

The  systematic  and  direct  taxation  of  the  country  by  Rome  was, 
Irom  this  time,  an  inextinguishable  subject  of  hatred  and  strife  be- 
tween the  rulers  and  the  rmed.  The  Romans  smiled  at  the  political 
economy  of  the  Rabbis,  who  gravely  levied  a  tax  of  half  a  shekel  a 
head  to  the  Temple,  to  avert  a  national  pestilence,  and  proposed 
that  a  census  of  the  people,  calculated  by  the  numl)er  of  the  lambu 
slaughtered  in  Jerusalem  at  the  last  Passover,  should  be  the  basis  of 
the  unperial  fiscal  registration.  But  if  this  was  ridiculous  to  the  Ro- 
man, it  was  a  matter  so  sacred  to  the  Jew,  that  it  led  to  ever-fresh 
revolts,  after  thousands  of  patriots  had  died  to  maintain  it.  The 
Jewish  law  recognized  taxes  and  free  gifts  only  for  religious  objects, 
and,  according  to  the  Rabbis,  the  very  holiness  of  the  land  rested  on 
every  field  and  tree  contributing  its  tithe,  or  gift  of  wood,  to  tlie 
Temple.  How,  it  was  asked,  could  this  sacredness  be  maintained,  if 
a  heathen  emperor  received  taxes  from  the  sources  consecrated  by 
these  tithes  and  gifts  to  Jehovah?  Hence  the  question  rose,  "  whether 
it  was  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Ctesar  or  not?*' — a  question  to  be  solved 
only  by  the  swoni,  but  rising  ever  again,  after  each  new  despairing 
attempt  at  resistance.  Evefv  **  receipt  of  custom"  at  the  gate  of  a 
town,  or  at  the  end  of  a  bridge,  was  a  rock  against  which  the  Jew 
who  honoured  the  Law  felt  his  conscience  wrecked,  or  a  battle-field 
marked  by  a  deadly  strife. 

Tliis  sullen  antipathy  to  imperial  taxation  w^as,  moreover,  intensified 
by  the  evils  of  the  Roman  system.  The  chief  imposts  demanded 
were  two— a  poll  and  a  hind  tax,  the  former  an  income  tax  on  all  not 
embraced  by  the  latter.  The  income  tax  was  fixed  by  a  special  cen- 
sus, and  was  rated,  in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  at  one  per  cent.  All  landed 
property  of  private  individuals  was  subject  to  the  ground  tax,  while 
the  Jewish  ground  possessions  were  confiscated  entirely  to  the  im 
perial  exchequer.  Tlie  tax  amounted  to  a  tenth  of  all  grain,  and  a 
fifth  part  of  wine  and  fruit,  and  was  thus  very  oppressive.  Both  im- 
posts were  in  the  hands  of  "publicans,"  who  bought  the  right  of  col- 
lecting the  taxes  for  five  years,  from  the  censors  at  Rome.  These 
pablicanl  fanned  tlie  revenue  from  the  State,  giving  security  for  the 
payment  of  a  fixed  sum  for  the  province  whose  taxes  they  bought 
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There  wcrr,  however,  cxtraordinniy  taxes  and  local  imposts,  bcmdei 
the  two  pjcat  onvs.  If  com  nm  short  in  Italy  the  provincea  had  to 
supply  it  at  fixed  prices,  and  the  procurator  at  Ca^sarai  had  the  right 
to  demand  for  himself  and  his  attendants  what  supplies  he  required. 

Tlie  customs  and  excise  duties,  moreoTer,  were  levied  for  the  im- 
perial p:o^r^nnlent, — and  the  tolls  on  bridges,  and  roads,  the  octroi 
nt  the  gates  of  towns,  and  the  custom-houses  at  the  boundaries  of 
districts  or  provinces,  which,  also,  were  farmed  by  the  publicani, 
gave  additional  room  for  arbitrary  oppression.  The  whole  system 
was  radicallv  bad,  like  its  counter[mrts  under  the  Ancfen  E^gime  in 
France,  an(f  in  Turkey,  now.  The  Roman  knights  who  took  con- 
tracts for  provinces,  sub-let  them,  by  districts,  to  others,  and  these 
again  had  sub-con  tractore  to  smaller  and  smaller  amounts.  The  wont 
result  was  inevitable  where  self-interest  was  so  deeply  mvolved.  Each 
farmer  and  sub-farmer  of  the  revenue  required  a  profit,  which  the 
helpless  provincials  had,  in  the  end,  to  pay.  The  amount  assessed  bj 
liome  was  thus  no  measure  of  the  ultimate  extortion.  The  greed  ana 
opportunity  of  the  collectors,  in  each  descending  grade,  alone  deter- 
mined the  (lemand  from  the  taxpaj'cr. 

Nor  was  there  a  remetly.  The  publicani  were  mostlv  Roman 
knights,  the  order  from  wliich  the  judges  were  chosen.  They  were 
the  capitalists  of  the  empire,  and  formed  companies  to  take  up  the 
largiT  contracts,  and  these  companies,  like  seme  even  in  the  present 
day,  were  more  concerned  about  the  amount  of  their  dividends  than  the 
means  of  obtaining  them.  Complaints  could  only  be  laid  before  an 
ofllcittl  who  might  himself  intend  to  farm  the  same  taxes  at  a  future 
time,  or  who  was  a  partner  in  the  company  that  farmed  them  at  the 
moment.  Thus  sjife  from  the  law,  the  oppression  and  extortion  prac- 
tised by  the  collectors  were  intoh'rable.  The  niral  population  were 
especially  ground  down  by  their  exactions.  A  favourite  plan  was  to 
advance'money  to  those  unable  to  pay  demands,  and  thus  make  the 
borrowers  private  debtors,  whose  whole  property  was  erelong  confis- 
cated by  tlie  usurious  interest  required. 

Ctesar  has  left  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  fate  of  a  Roman  province 
in  matters  of  taxation.  Si>eakin.i5  of  Pius  Fcipio.  the  prt^consul  of 
Syria  in  n.c.  4S,  he  tells  us  that  he  made  large  reqtiisitions  of  money 
on  the  towns,  and  exacted  from  the  farmers  of  the  taxes  the  amount 
of  two  vears'  payment,  then  due  to  the  Roman  treasury,  and  also  de- 
manded as  a  loan  the  sum  which  would  l>e  due  for  the  next  year.  AH 
this  extortion,  we  may  l>e  sure,  would  have  to  be  more  than  made  up 
Ijv  the  unfortunate  pfovincLils.  Having  brought  his  troops  to  Per- 
pimum,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  province  of  Asia,  he  quartered 
them  for  the  winter  in  the  richest  cities,  and  quietinl  their  discontent 
by  ^reat  bounties,  and  by  givinir  up  the  towns  to  them  to  plunder. 

The  money  requisitions  levied  by  him  on  the  province  were  exacted 
with  the  utmost  severity,  and  many  devices  were  invented  to  satisfy 
the  proconsul's  rapacity.     A  head  tax  was  imposed  on  all,  both  slave 
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aodiree:  taxes  were  laid  on  columns  and  doors;  com,  soldiers,  arms, 
rowera,  military  engines  and  conveyances,  were  taken  by  requisition. 
If  injUiing  could  ^  thought  of  as  a  pretext  for  a  new  tax,  the  tax 
Wig  imposed.    Men  with  military  authority  were  set  over  cities,  and 
eren  orer  small  villages  and  petty  fortified  places;  and  he  who  used 
his  power  most  harshly  and  remorselessly,  was  thought  the  best  man 
and  the  best  citizen.     The  province  was  full  of  lictors  and  liailiifs;  it 
swvmed  with  officials  and  extortioners,  who  demanded  more  than 
was  due  for 'the  taxes,  as  gain  for  themselves.     In  addition  to  all  this, 
enormous  interest  was  asked,  as  is  usual  in  time  of  war,  from  all  who 
had  to  borrow,  which  many  needed  to  do,  as  the  taxes  were  levied  on 
all  Nor  did  these  exactions  save  the  Roman  citizens  of  the  province, 
for  additional  fixed  sums  were  levied  on  the  several  communes,  and 
on  the  separate  towns.     Cicero,  on  his  entr>'  on  the  proconsulate  of 
Cilicia,  found  things  equally  sad  in  tliat  province.     He  tells  us  that 
he  freed  niany  cities  from  the  most  cnmhing  taxation,  and  from  ruin- 
ous usury,  and  even  from  dahia  charged  against  them  falsely.     The 
province  had  been  nearly  ruined  by  the  oppre.ssions  and  rapacity  of 
his  predecessor,  whose  conduct,  he  says,  had  been  monstrous,  and 
more  like  that  of  a  savage  wild  beast  than  a  man.     Such  pictures,  by 
Romans  themselves,  leave  us  to  imagine  the  misery  of  the  wretched 
provincials  under  proconsuls  and  procurators,  and  account  in  no  small 
degree  for  the  recklessness  of  Judea  under  the  Roman  yoke. 

Jesus  grew  up  to  manhood  amidst  uuiversiil  murmurs  against  such 
a  system,  the  discontent  Ijecoming  more  serious  year  by  year.  At 
last  the  Senate,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Emperor  Tilwrius, 
sent  Geraianicus,  the  Emperor's  nephew,  to  Syria,  as  a  necessary  step 
towards  ealmin^the  popular  excitement.  The  Jews  had  already  sent 
a  deputation  to  Rome,  to  represent  the  ruin  brought  on  their  country 
by  the  crushing  weight  of  the  taxes.  The  deejKjning  exhaustion  of 
l^lestiuc  by  the  fiscal  oppression  of  the  R<^)mans,  and  of  Herod's 
family,  is  incidentally  implied  in  numy  passages  of  the  Gospels.  Ono 
of  the  most  frequcntallusions  in  Christ's  discourses  is  to  the  debtor, 
the  creditor,  and  the  prison.  The  blind  misrule  that  was  slowly  de- 
stro}ing  the  empire  fell  with  spc^cial  weight  on  an  agricultural  i>eople 
hke  the  Jews.  In  one  parable,  Jesus  represents  every  one  but  the 
kmg  as  bankrupt.  The  steward  owes  the  king,  and  the  servant  owes 
the  steward.  The  question  what  they  should  eat  and  what  they 
should  drink  is  assumed  as  the  most  pressing,  with  the  common  man. 
The  creditor  meets  the  debtor  in  the  street,  and  straightway  commits 

,{?  ^  prison,  till  he  pay  the  uttermost  farthing,  and,  if  that  fails, 
^ia  him,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  all  that  he  fiis,  to  make  up  his 
^ht.  Oil  and  wheat,  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  are  largely  claimed 
Py  the  rich  man's  steward.  Buildings  luive  to  be  left  unfinished  for 
"^wt  of  means.  The  merchant  invests  his  money,  to  make  it  safe,  in 
*^^Je  pearl,  which  he  can  easily  hide.  Manv  bury  their  money  in 
^  ^und,  to  save  it  from  the  oppressor.     Speculators  keep  back 
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their  grain  from  the  market,  and  enlarge  their  bams.  Instead  of  a 
tiold  which  needed  the  plough,  the  spade  suffices.  "What  shall  I 
do?"  sjiys  tlie  ruined  householder,  **I  cannot  dig,  I  am  ashamed  to 
l)cir."  In  the  tram  of  scarcity  of  money  comes  the  usurer,  who  alone 
is  prosperous,  speedily  increasing  his  capital  five  or  even  ten  times. 
This  slate  of  tilings  is  constantly  assumed  in  the  Gospels,  and  it  grew 
worse  and  worse  through  the  whole  life  of  our  Lor^  culminating  in 
n  great  11naucii»l  crisis,  throughout  the  empire,  a  few  years  id^ter  the 
('rucifixiou. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE   ROMAN  PROCURATORS. 

The  material  ruin  which  Rome  had  brought  on  the  land,  naturally 
increased  the  ])revailing  excitement,  and  the  hands  of  fierce  religion- 
ists which  lurked  in  tlie  hill-country  constantly  received  additions 
from  those  whom  the  evil  times  had  beggared.  The  X)opiUar  mind 
was  kept  in  permanent  agitation  by  some  tale  of  insult  to  the  Law  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans.  At  one  time  they  had  "defiled  the  feasts," 
at  another,  a  military  standard  had  been  shown  in  Jerusalem,  or  a 
heathen  emblem  brought  into  the  Temple,  or  a  votive  tablet  set  up  on 
Mount  Zion,  or  a  heathen  sculpture  had  been  discovered  on  some  new 
public  building.  Real  or  imagined  oflenees  were  never  wanting. 
Kow,  it  was  heard,  with  horror,  that  a  procurator  had  plundered  the 
Temple  treasures;  then,  a  Roman  soldier  had  torn  a  copy  of  the  Law; 
or  a  heathen  had  i)assed  into  the  forbidden  court  of  the  Temple,  or 
some  Gentile  child,  in  his  boyish  sport,  had  mocked  some  Jew.  The 
most  trilling  rumours  or  incidents  became  grave  from  the  passion  they 
excited,  and  the  hundreds  or  thousands  of  lives  lost  in  the  tumults 
thev  kindled.  The  heart  of  the  whole  coimtry  glowed  at  white  heat, 
and  ominous  flashes  continually  warned  Caesar  of  the  catastrophe 
approaching. 

The  excitement  caused  ])y  the  inquisitorial  census  of  persons  and 
property  by  Quirinius  was  mtense.  Herod  and  Archelaus  had  been 
careful  to  avoid  direct  similarity  to  the  Temple  tenth  in  their  taxa- 
tion, and  i)ossibly  it  was  beeausethe  revenue  had  to  be  raised  in  any 
circuitous  way,  to  prevent  collision  with  the  popular  prejudices,  that 
the  imposts  these  princes  had  levied — tolls,  house  tax,  exci^,  market 
tax,  head  lax,  salt  tax,  crown  tax,  and  custom  dues, — had  pressed  on 
the  nation  so  heavily.  Augustus  had  waived  the  introduction  of  the 
Roman  modes  of  taxation,  from  similar  motives  of  prudence,  and 
Herod,  while  he  had  taxed  produce,  t<x)k  care  to  avoid  requiring  a 
tenth.  But  Quirinius  had  no  such  scruples,  and  at  once  kindled  the 
tiercest  resistance.  The  whole  nation  S4iw  in  the  tithe  on  grain,  and 
the  two  tenths  on  wine  and  fruit,  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of 
Jehovah.     A  leading  liabbi — Zadok — headed  the  opposition  in  bis 
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class,  ftnd  joined  Jadas,  the  Galilssan,  who  again  appeared  in  the  field, 
calling  on  all  to  take  arms.  The  Rabbis  inveighed  against  the  pro- 
posals of  Onirlnius,  but  he  cared  nothing  for  their  theology,  ana  as 
he  had  broken  the  mountaineers  of  Cilicia  by  starvation,  no  felt  no 
doubt  that  he  could  keep  onler,  in  spite  or  resistance,  among  the 
Jews.  Ambition,  love  or  money,  and  military  rule,  were  the  only 
thought  of  the  rou^,  coarse  soldier. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  succeed.  The  high  priest,  Joazer, 
a  Herodian  of  the  house  of  Boethos,  openly  took  his  side,  and  per- 
Buaded  the  people  in  Jerusalem  to  let  the  census  and  registration  po 
on  quietly.  The  Rabbis  temporized,  and  seemed  inclined  to  take  the 
safer  side.  But  this  did  not  content  the  whole  body.  The  more 
determined  were  weary  of  the  endless  discussions  and  trifling  of  the 
Synagogue,  and  broke  away  from  their  brethren,  to  founa  a  new 
school — that  of  the  "  Zealots" — which  henceforth  carried  in  its  hand 
the  fate  of  the  nation.  The  fanatics  of  Judaism — their  one  sleepless 
thought  was  war  with  Rome.  They  were  the  counterparts  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  stem  puritans  of  the  Maccalwean  times,  and  took 
their  name,  as  well  as  their  inspiration,  from  the  words  ot  the  dying 
Mattathias — "  Be  Zealots,  my  sons,  for  the  Law,  and  give  your  fives 
for  the  covenant  of  your  fathers. "  The  exhortations  of  their  brethren, 
to  submit  quietly  to  the  government,  were  answered  in  the  words  of 
the  early  patriots — **  Whoever  takes  on  him  the  yoke  of  the  Law  is 
no  longer  imder  that  of  man,  but  lie  who  casts  off  the  Law,  has  man's 
yoke  laid  on  him."  Thus,  the  foreboding  that  this  numbering  of  the 
people,  like  that  of  David,  would  bring  death  in  its  train,  was  not  un- 
accompli.shed.  The  fierce  ruin  broke  lorth  from  Gamala,  on  the  Sea 
of  €k;nnesareth,  a  district  in  which  the  census  was  not  to  be  taken ; 
and  the  destroying  angel  who  passed  tlirough  the  land  was  Judas  the 
Galilaean. 

Judas  is  one  of  those  ideal  forms  which  have  an  abiding  influence 

on  the  imagination :  an  enthusiast,  raised  above  all  calculations  of 

prudence  of  possibility,  but  so  grand  in  his  enthusiasm,  that,  while 

he  failed  utterly  in  his  immediate  aim,  he  more  than  triumphed  in  the 

imperishable  influence  of  his  example.     He  was  the  first  of  the  stem 

Irreconcilables  of  his  nation,  and  from  his  initiative  sprang  the  fierce 

and  pitiless  fanatics  whose  violence  led,  two  generations  later,  to  the 

frightful  excesses  of  the  great  revolt,  and  to  the  ruin  of  the  nation. 

The  cry  which  drew  round  him  the  youth  of  the  country,  had  been, 

in  part,  the  inarticulate   longing  of  countless  noble  souls,  though 

mingled  with  a  spirit  of  proscnption  they  would  have  repudiated. 

"No  Lord  but  Jehovah:  no  tax  but  to  the  Temple:  no  friend  but  a 

Zealot."    It  was  idolatry  to  pay  homage  to  Cffsar;  idolatrj'  to  pay 

dues  to  a  heathen  government ;  it  was  defilement  of  what  was  pure, 

^give  tithes  or  custom  from  it  to  the  Unclean,  and  he  who  demanded 

^m  was  the  enemy  of  Gtod,  and  of  Israel,  worthy  of  double  punish- 

'"^^  if  a  Jew.     War  with  Rome,  and  with  their  brethren  willmg  to 
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live  at  peace  with  it,  were  alike  proclaimed.  Fire  and  sword  wasti 
the  land.  The  country  house  of  the  rich  Sadducee,  and  the  ricks  ai 
hams  of  the  well-to-do  friend  of  Kome,  everywhere  went  up 
flames,  at  the  first  conflict  of  the  nide  but  fiercely  brave  patriots  wi^ 
the  ^Ronian  soldiery.  Like  our  own  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  they  h 
lieved  that  the  kingdom  of  God  could  be  sot  up  only  by  the  swor 
In  the  stem  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  thought  oujy  of  hewh 
Agag  in  piwcs  Ix^fore  the  Lonl,  believing  themselves  God's  instr 
ments  to  rid  the  land  of  His  enemies,  who  were,  in  effect,  in  the 
view,  all  but  themselves  and  their  supporters.  He  was  a  jealous  Go( 
who  would  suffer  no  other  lords  in  His  inheritance,  and  His  will  vfi 
a  war  of  extermination  on  the  heathen  invaders,  like  that  of  Joshi 
against  the  Canaanites. 

From  the  Nazareth  hills,  Jesus,  as  a  growing  boy,  saw,  dally,  tl 
smoke  of  buming  villages,  and  in  Joseph's  cottage,  as  in  all  others : 
the  land,  every  heart  beat  thick,  for  long  weeks,  at  the  hourly  ne^ 
of  some  fresh  stor}'  of  blood.  But  the  insurrection  was,  erelonj 
suppressed :  Judjis  dying  in  the  struggle.  The  terrible  story,  hoi 
ever,  was  never  forgotten.  Many  years  after,  Gamaliel  could  remii 
the  authorities  how  "  the  Galila*an  drew  away  much  i>cople  aft 
him,  but  perished,  and  as  many  a<i  olx^yed  him  were  dispersed."  Ev« 
the  Romans  learned  a  lesson,  and  never  attompted  another  censu 
the  i)rooonsul,  Cestius  Galhis,  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Ner 
being  content  to  reckon  in  the  Jewish  manner,  bv  the  number  « 
Passover  lambs.  To  the  people  at  largt*,  Judas  and  his  sons  were 
new  race  of  Maccaba^an  heroes,  for  the  sons — Jacobus,  Simon.  Men 
hem,  and  Eleazar,  in  after  years,  c^irried  out  the  work  of  their  fathi 
with  a  splendid  devoticm.  None  of  the  four  died  in  bed.  The 
either  fell  in  battle  against  Kome,  or  by  their  own  hand,  to  prevei 
their  iK'ing  taken  alive.  When  all  J\idea  had  l)een  lost  but  tl 
rock  of  Masada,  it  was  a  grandson  of  Judas  who  wius  in  command  « 
that  last  citidel  of  his  nice,  and  boasted  to  his  comnides  that  as  h 
family  were  the  first  who  rose  against  the  heathen,  so  they  were  tl 
last  who  continued  to  fight  against  them,  and  it  was  he,  who,  w^h« 
ftU  hope  had  perished,  slew,  by  their  own  consent,  the  9iK)  men  wl 
were  shut  up  with  him,  and'  set  the  fortress  in  flames,  that  Ron 
might  find  nothing  over  which  to  triumph  but  ashes  and  corpse 
The  grand  self-immolation  of  Judas  became  a  deathless  example,  ai 
kept  Rome  uneasy  for  wn-enty  years,  nor  is  Jos<.»phus  wrong  in  sa 
Ing  that  though  the  insurrection  lasted  hardly  two  months,  it  kindk 
a  spirit  which  reduced  Palestine  to  a  desert,  destroyed  the  Tempi 
and  scattered  Israel  over  the  earth.  Galilee  and  Judea  never  showi 
their  lofty  idealism  more  strikingly  than  in  producing  such  leadci 
or  in  continuing  to  Iwlieve  in  them  after  their  disastrous  end. 

Meanwhile  Quirinius  had  gained  his  point  in  a  measure,  and  tl 
poll  and  ground  taxes  were  imposed  on  the  Roman  plan,  by  the  clo 
of  the  year.    But  nothing  was  done  to  lighten  the  previous  burdes 
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of  which  the  house  and  market  taxes,  especially,  were  hateful  to  the 
people.  The  fiscal  result,  however,  was  far  below  Roman  expecta- 
tions. Although  Herod  had  been  regarded  as  the  richest  king  of  the 
East,  the  estimate  forwarded  by  Qnirinius  to  the  Emperor,  of  the 
value  of  all  the  taxes,  amounted  to  less  than  a  twelfth  part  of  the  sum 
derlTed  from  Egypt.  The  computation  was  sent  for  each  tax,  that  Au- 
gustus might  sanction  it,  and  let  it  be  put  up  for  siile  to  the  publicani. 

The  opposition  to  this  heathen  taxation,  though  thus  outwardly 
suppressea,  was  only  nursed  the  more  closely  in  the  hearts  of  all. 
The  Rabbis  still  taught  that  the  land  was  defiled  bv  dues  paid  to  a 
heathen  emperor,  and  attributed  every  real  or  fancied  natural  calamity 
to  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty  for  their  being  so.  **  Since  the 
purity  of  the  land  was  destroyed,  said  they,  "even  the  flavour  and 
smell  of  the  fniit  are  gone."  The  Roman  tithe  soon  told  fatally  on 
that  which  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  Temple,  and  this  the  Rabbis 
especially  resented.  '*  Since  the  tithes  are  no  longer  regularly  paid," 
said  they,  "  the  yield  of  the  fields  has  grown  less.  *  Hence  the  ques- 
tion constantly  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  not  whether  the  Roinan 
tax  should  be  paid,  but  whether  it  was  lawful  at  all  to  pay  it. 

The  hatred  and  contempt  for  those  of  their  countrymen  who, 
under  such  circumstances,  took  service  imdcr  the  associations  of 
publicani  farming  the  odious  taxes,  as  collectors,  may  be  imagined. 
The  bitter  relentless  contempt  and  loathing  towards  them  knew  no 
hounds.  As  the  Greeks  spoke  of  "tax-gatherers  and  sycophants," 
the  Jews  had  always  ready  a  similarly  odious  association  of  terms, 
such  as  "tax-gatherers  and  sinners,"  " tax-gatherers  and  heathen," 
"tax  gatherers  and  prostitutes,"  '*  tax-mitherers,  murderers,  and  high 
^y  robbers,"  in  speaking  of  them.  Driven  from  society,  the  local 
publicans  became  more  and  more  the  Pariahs  of  the  Jewish  world. 
V^e  Pharisee  stepped  aside  with  pious  horror,  to  avoid  breathing  the 
*"■  poisoned  with  the  breath  of  the  lost  son  of  the  House  of  Israel, 
"Who  had  sold  himself  to  a  calling  so  infamous.  The  testimony  of  a 
publican  was  not  taken  in  a  Jewish  court.  It  was  forbidden  to 
«t  at  table  with  him,  or  to  eat  his  bread.  The  gains  of  the  class  were 
the  ideal  of  uncteanness,  and  were  especially  shunned,  every  piece  of 
their  money  serving  to  mark  a  religious  offence.  To  change  coin  for 
them,  or  to  accept  alms  from  them,  defiled  a  whole  household,  and 
demanded  special  purifications.  Only  the  dregs  of  the  people  would 
<*unect  tliemselves  with  a  calling  so  hated.  Cast  out  by  the  com- 
jpunity,  they  too  often  justified  the  bad  repute  of  their  order,  and 
jtved  in  reckless  dissipation  and  profligacy.  To  revenge  themselves 
tor  the  hatred  shown  them,  their  only  thought,  not  seldom,  was  to 
?^e  as  much  as  they  could  from  theur  oflBce.  The  most  shameless 
JJ^sition  at  the  '*  receipts  of  custom,"  and  the  most  hardened  reck- 
**pes8  in  the  collection  of  excessive  or  fraudulent  charges,  became 
*«ftUy  occurrence.  They  repaid  the  war  against  themselves  by  a 
^■'agamst  the  community. 
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Amidst  such  a  state  of  feeling  between  rulers  and  ruled,  Jeni 
grew  up  to  manhood  and  spent  His  life.  The  sleepy  East  could  not 
endure  the  systematic  and  restless  ways  of  the  West,  now  forced 
upon  it,  and,  still  less,  the  regular  visit  of  the  tax-satherer,  especially 
under  such  a  vicious  system  as  that  of  Rome,  w  ar,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, became  the  chronic  state  of  things,  if  not  in  the  open  field,  yet 
in  never-ending,  ever-l)eginning  resistance,  all  over  the  land.  Even 
the  mild  schom  of  Hillel  justified  the  use  of  any  moans  of  escape 
from  the  robbery  of  tlic  "  publicans,"  and  the  Rabbis  at  large  made 
tlie  subject  a  standing  topic  in  their  schools.  Controversies  sprang 
up  in  connection  with  it.  The  Irrcconcilubles,  as  I  may  call  the 
Zealots,  could  not  brook  even  the  slightconcessions  to  Rome  of  the 
liitherto  i)opular  Pharisees.  It  was  made  a  matter  of  reproach  to 
them  that  they  put  the  name  of  the  Emperor  along  with  that  of 
Moses  in  letters  of  divorce,  and  the  dispute  was  ended  only  by  Hil- 
lel's  party  reminding  its  opponents  that  this  was  already  sanctioned 
b^  Scripture  itself,  which  allowed  the  name  of  Pharoah  to  stand  bo- 
side-that  of  Jehovah. 

Before  Quirinius  left  Jerusalem,  he  made  one  concession  to  the 
people,  by  sacrificing  to  their  hatred  the  instrument  of  his  tyranny — 
the  UigirPriest,  Joaziir.  After  helping  to  get  the  census  carried  out, 
and  thus  losing  all  popular  respect,  the  time-serving  priest  was  strip- 
ped of  his  dignity  by  the  master  who  had  despised  even  while  he 
made  use  of  him,  and  it  was  given  to  Annas,  the  s(m  of  Seth,  in 
whose  family  it  was  held,  at  intervals,  for  over  fifty  years.  But 
though  his  house  was  thus  pcrnianeutly  ennobled,  its  taking  office 
under  the  Romans,  no  less  than  its  belonging  to  the  party  of  tlie  Sad- 
ducees,  made  it,  henceforth,  of  no  weight  in  the  destiny  of  the  na- 
tion. The  Zealots  were  steadily  rising  to  be  a  great  party  in  the 
land.  The  noblest  spirits  flocked  to  their  banner  most  readily,  as  we 
may  judge  when  we  rcmeml)cr  that  one  of  the  Apostles  had  bwn  a 
Zealot,  and  that  the  young  Saul  also  joined  them.  The  young  men, 
especially,  swelled  their  numlxirs.  **  Our  youth,'*  laments  Josephus, 
•'brought  the  State  to  ruin,  by  their  fanatical  devotion  to  the  fero- 
cious creed  this  party  adopted."  Its  principles  were,  indeed,  destruc- 
tive of  all  government,  as  things  were.  '*  lie  who  was  under  the 
Law,"  it  was  held,  "was  free  from  all  other  authority."  Its  mem- 
bers were  i)ledge(l  to  honour  Jehovah  alone  as  King  of  Israel,  and 
neither  to  shrink  from  death  for  themselves  nor  from  the  murder  of 
their  nearest  kin,  if  it  promised  to  serve  the  cause  of  lilxTty,  as  they 
understood  it.  The  familv  of  the  fallen  Judas  remained  at  the  head 
of  these  fierce  patriots.  Two  of  his  sous  were  afterwards  crucified 
for  raising  an  insurrection,  and  while  his  third  si^n,  Menahem,  by  the 
taking  of  JVIasada,  wjis  the  first  to  begin  the  final  war  against  Florus, 
liis  grandson,  Eleazar,  was  the  last  \vho  fought  against  the  Romans, 
burying  himself,  as  has  been  told,  and  the  wreck  of  the  Zealots, 
beneath  the  ruins  of  the  fortress,  rather  than  surrender.    It  is  note- 
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WDithf,  moreover,  that  from  the  date  of  the  census,  no  part  of  Pal- 
estine was  less  safe  than  that  which  was  directly  under  Roman 
aathoritj.  If  the  traveller  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem  fell 
unong  robbers,  what  must  have  been  the  danger  in  the  lonely  and 
desobUe  valleys  beyond  Hebron? 

The  first  seven  years  after  the  annexation  were,  notwithstanding, 
comparatively  happy  times  for  the  Jews.  Augustus  made  it  his 
madm  to  spare  rather  than  destroy  the  provinces,  so  far  as  he  could 
aafelydo  so;  and  he  furthered  this  policy  by  frequent  change  of  the 
procurators.  As  to  the  burning  religious  questions  raised  by  the  de- 
cay of  heathenism,  and  the  spread  of  Eastern  religions  in  the  empire, 
he  took,  by  advice  of  Moecenas,  a  middle  course.  He  supportca  the 
Roman  reugion,  but,  at  the  same  time,  protected  the  special  faith  of 
each  country.  Hence,  although  he  personally  despised  foreign  relig- 
ions, and  offered  no  sacrifices  when  in  Jerusalem,  even  while  asking 
with  interest  about  the  Jewish  God.  and  though  he  praised  his  grano- 
wn,  the  young  Caius  Ciesar,  for  passing  through  Jerusalem  like  a 
RomaD.  without  making  an  offering,  yet,  like  Cajsar  and  Cicero,  else- 
where, he  would  by  no  means  do  any  violence  to  the  Jewish  religion. 
On  the  contrary,  he  yielded  to  the  wish  of  Herod  by  taking  the  Jews 
of  the  Dispersion  under  his  protection,  as  Gresar  had  done,  and  sanc- 
tioned the  remittance  of  the  Temple  monejr  from  all  parts.  Besides 
this,  he  acted  with  the  greatest  consideration  towards  the  Jews  in 
Rome;  for  since  the  campaigns  of  Pompey  and  Gabinius,  they  had 
been  80  numerous  in  the  capital  that  they  formed  a  great  •*  quarter" 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  river.  Treating  them  as  clients  of  Ca?sar, 
he  acted  with  marked  thoughtfulness  in  all  connected  with  their  re- 
ligion, their  morals,  or  their  prosperity.  He  formally  sanctioned  the 
Jewish  Council  in  Alexandria,  and,  after  the  annexation -of  Judea, 
he  ordered  a  permanent  daily  sacrifice  of  an  ox  and  two  lambs  to  be 
offered  at  his  expense,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Empress  Livia, 
and  other  members  of  his  house,  sent  gifts  of  precious  jars  and  ves- 
sels for  the  use  of  the  drink-offering. 

This  policy  was  not  without  its  effect.  Augustus  got  the  fame  in 
Rome  of  being  the  patron  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  provinces,  even 
among  the  Jews  themselves,  of  being  the  magnanimous  protector  of 
^eir  religion.  His  tolerance,  moreover,  served  an  end  which  he  did 
not  contemplate.  It  secured  the  slow  but  certain  conquest  of  the 
^Vest,  first  by  Judaism,  the  pioneer  of  a  new  and  higher  faith,  and 
^n  by  Christianity — the  faith  for  which  it  had  prepared  the  way. 

But,  in  spite  of  every  desire  on  the  part  of  Augustus  to  humour 
their  peculiarities,  the  Jews  were  still  in  a  state  of  chronic  cxcite- 
^''^t  The  Samaritans  seeing  their  opportunity,  raised  their  heads 
"[ore  boldly.  They  were  no  longer  dependent  on  Jerusalem,  sinco 
"*  bani^ment  of  Archelaus.  Their  elders  rejoiced  in  political 
c^'iiflequence  long  denied  them.  But  the  light  and  giddv  people 
iQte  them  could  not  make  a  right  use  of  liberty.    Under  Coponius^ 
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the  first  procurator  after  Archclaus  was  deposed.  It  waa  discorertd 
that  they  had  defiled  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  on  the  night  before th^ 
Passover.  The  Temple  doors,  as  was  the  custom,  haa  been  opeoed 
at  midnight,  before  the  feast,  and  some  Samaritans,  knowing  this, 
and  liavmg  pre\iously  smuggled  themselves  into  •Terusaiem,  had 
crept  up  to  the  Temi)le  in  the  darkness,  and  strewed  human  hones  in 
the  courts,  so  that  the  high  priest  Ilanuas  had  to  turn  away  ftY)m  the 
polluted  sanctuarj'  the  worshippers  who  in  the  morning  thronged  the 
gates.  Nothing  remained  for  the  vast  multitudes  but  to  go  back  em- 
bittered to  their  homes,  leaving  the  Temi>le  to  lx»  purified,  but  noth- 
ing is  said  of  any  punishment  of  the  Samaritans.  The  procurttoi 
seems  only  to  have  told  the  Jews  that  they  should  have  kept  a  bettei 
watch. 

Little  is  known  of  the  two  procurators — ^Marcus  Ambivius  and 
AnniusRufus,  who  followed  Coponius— except  that  Judea,  exhausted 
by  its  burdens,  implored  their  diminution,  and  that,  under  the  first 
Salome,  Herod's  sister,  died,  while  Augustus,  himself,  died  under  thf 
second. 

The  new  emperor,  Tilx?rius.  on  his  accession,  sent  a  fresh  procu 
rator,  Valerius  Gratus,  whom,  with  his  dislike  of  change,  he  retainec 
in  office  for  eleven  years.  Under  him  things  went  from  bad  to  worse 
During  his  pc^riod  of  oflice  he  changed  the  high  priests  five  times 
deposiiig  Ilannas,  and  giving  the  office  altenintely  to  one  of  hL 
familv,  and  to  a  rival  house  of  the  small  band  <  f  Sadducean  Temple 
nobility.  Large  sums  no  doubt  filled  his  coffers  at  each  tninsaction 
but  such  a  degradation  of  their  highest  dignitaries  must  have  exas 
perated  the  Jews  to  the  (juick.  After  the  cnifty  Hannas  came,  as  hii 
successor,  one  Ismael.  but  his  n'i.gn  was  only  one  year  long.  Hannas 
son,  Eleazer,  next  won  the  pontifical  mitre  for  a  year,  then  cam( 
Simon,  but  he,  loo,  had  to  make  way  for  a  successor,  Caiaphas,  son 
in-law  of  Hannas,  afterwards  the  judge  of  Jesiu*.  Simon  is  famout 
in  Rabbinical  annals  for  a  misfortune  that  l)efen  him  in  the  nieht, 
])efore  the  Day  of  Atonement.  To  while  away  the  long  hours,  aur 
ing  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  sleep,  he  amused  himself  by  con 
versation  with  an  Arab  sheikh,  but.  to  his  dismay,  the  heathen,  in  his 
hasty  utterance,  let  a  speck  of  spittle  fall  on  the  priwtly  robe,  and 
Wiui^  made  its  wearer  unclean,  so  that  his  brother  had  to  take  hif 
place  in  the  rites  of  the  appmaching  day.  Changes  so  violent  and 
corrupt  had  at  last  degraded  the  high  priesthood  so  much,  in  the  eyes 
of  all.  that  the  deposed  Hannas,  nither  than  his  successors,  was  still 
regarded  as  the  true  high  priest. 

Meanwhile,  the  load  of  the  public  taxes  became  so  unendurable  thai 
a  deputation  was  sent  to  Rome  in  the  year  17,  to  entreat  some  allevia- 
tion of  the  miser\'.  SjTia  as  a  whole,  indeeti,  seemed  on  the  brink  ol 
an  insurrection,  from  the  oppression  of  the  publicans.  Gcnnanicns, 
the  Emperor's  nephew,  one  of  the  noblest  men  of  his  day,  was  acnt  tc 
the  East  to  quiet  the  troubles;  but,  \mfortunately,  with  him  was  Mnt^ 
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18  Oovernor-GeneTal  of  Syria,  Cneius  Piso,  his  deadly  enemy,  who 
MOO  ioToIved  him  in  personal  disputes  that  well-nigh  excited  a  war 
between  them.     Tibenus,  a)>le  and  cautious,  and  not  yet  fallen  to  the 
bstefoliieag  of  his  later  ^ears,  saw  no  remedy  for  the  state  of  tilings 
Irat  in  prolonging  the  reign  of  the  procurators.     "Every  ofilce,"  lie 
was  wont  to  say,  *'  induces  greed,  and  if  the  holder  enjoy  it  only  for 
t  short  time,  without  knowing  at  what  moment  he  may  have  to  sur- 
render it,  he  will  naturally  plunder  his  subjects  to  the  utmost,  while 
he  can.    I(  on  the  other  hand,  he  hold  it  for  a  lengthened  term,  ho 
will  grow  weary  of  oppression,  and  become  moderate  as  soon  as  he 
ha9exU)rted  for  himself  what  he  thinks  enough."     "On  one  of  my 
campaigns,"  he  would  add,  by  way  of  illustration,  "I  came  upon  a 
woundSl  soldier,  lying  on  the  roadf,  witli  swarms  of  flies  in  his  bleed- 
ing ilcsh.    A  comrade,  pitying  him,  was  alK)ut  to  drive  them  oil, 
tikinking  him  too  weak  to  do  it  himself.     But  the  wounded  man 
begged  him  rather  to  let  them  alone,  '  for,*  said  he,  *  if  you  drive  tliesc 
flien  away  you  will  do  me  harm  instead  of  good.     They  are  already 
full,  and  do  not  bite  me  as  they  did,  but  if  you  frighten  them  off, 
hungry  ones  will  come  in  their  stead,  and  suck  the  last  drop  of  blood 
from  me.'"    The  heartless  cynic  in  the  purple  had  no  pity,  and  was 
far  enough  from  a  thought  of  olaying  the  Good  Samaritan,  by  binding 
up  the  wounds  of  any  of  the  races  under  him,  far  less  those  of  the 
hated  Jews.     In  Rome  itself  he  treated  them  with  the  bitterest  hai*sh- 
nea,  and  his  example  reacted  on  those  in  Palestine.     In  the  year  19 
he  drove  the  Jews  out  of  Home.     "Four  thousimd  freedmen  infected 
with  this  superstition"  (Judaism),  says  Tacitus,  "being  able  to  c^rry 
Mms,  were  shipped  off  to  the  island  of  Sardinia  to  put  down  the  rob- 
ber hordes.     If  they  perished  from  the  climate  it  was  little  loas.    The 
rest  were  required  to  leave  Italy,  if  they  did  not  forswear  their  unholy 
cu<Jtoni8  by  a  certain  day."    Suetonius  says  that  Tiberius  even  com- 
pelled them  to  burn  their  sacred  robes  and  utensils,  but  Josephus 
boarts  that  those  drafted  into  tlie  legions  preferred  dying  as  mju*tyrs, 
to  breaking  the  Law. 

In  Judea,  these  measures  were  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the 
luited  favourite  of  TilKjrius,  Sejanus.  It  was.  doubtless,  with  no  little 
alarm  that  the  news  came  in  the  year  20.  when  the  influence  of  Se- 
janui  was  at  its  height,  that  Valerius  Gratus  had  at  length  been 
recalled,  and  Pontius  Pilate  appointed  in  his  stead.  The  client 
was  worthy  of  the  patron.  Venal,  covetous,  cruel,  even  to  delight- 
wg  in  blood,  without  principle  or  remorse,  and  yet  wanting  de- 
cision at  critical  moments,  his  name  soon  became  specially  infamous 
^  Judea.  He  bore  himself  in  the  most  offensive  way  towards  the 
^ple  of  JeriLsalem.  The  garrison  of  Antonia  had  hitherto  always 
Jwihe  ornaments  of  their  military  standards  at  the  headquarters  in 
^»8area,  since  the  Jews  would  not  suffer  the  lloly  City  to  be  profaned 
hy  the  presence  of  the  eagles  and  the  busts  of  the  emperors,  of 
^hich  they  mainly  consisted.      But  Pilate,  apparently  on  the  first 
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change  of  the  garrison,  ordered  the  new  regiments  to  enter  the  cSsj 
by  night  with  the  offensive  emblems  on  their  standards,  and  Jenui- 
1cm  awoke  to  sec  idolatrous  symbols  planted  within  sight  of  the  Tem- 
ple.    Universal  excitement  spread  through  the  city,  and  the  Bahbis 
and  people  took  mutual  counsel  how  the  outrage  could  be  removel 
The  country  soon  Ix^gan  to  pour  in  its  multitudes.    The  violent  partv 
counselled  force,  but  the  more  sensible  prevailed  as  yet,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  the  citizens  hurried  off  to  Pilate  at  Cssarca,  to  entreat  him  to 
take  away  the  cause  of  such  bitter  offence.    But  Pilate  would  not  lis- 
ten, and  treated  the  request  as  an  affront  to  the  Emperor.     Still  the 
crowds  continued  their  appeal.    For  five  dajs  and  five  nights  they 
beset  the  palace  of  Herod  in  which  Pilate  resided,  raising  contmually 
the  same  cry,  that  the  standards  might  be  removed.    Determined  to 
end  the  matter,  he  at  last  summoned  them  to  meet  him  on  tlie  seventh 
day  in  the  circus.    Meanwhile,  he  had  fiUed  the  spaces  round  the 
arena  with  soldiers,  and  when  the  Jews  began  to  raise  Uieir  mutinous 
cries  again,  on  his  refusing  to  yield,  he  onlered  the  troops  to  enter 
with  drawn  swords.  But  he  had  miscounted  their  fanatical  earnestness. 
Baring  their  throats,  and  kneeling  as  if  to  meet  the  sword,  the  mulU- 
tude  cried  out  that  they  would  rather  part  with  their  life  tlian  their  law. 
Pilate,  dreading  the  aiEi^r  of  the  Emperor  if  he  commanded  a  whole- 
sale massacre,  had  to  yield,  and  the  standards  were  withdrawn  from 
Jcnisalum. 

The  ix)wer  of  Pilate  over  the  people  was  henceforth  broken.  They 
had  conquered  his  will  by  stronger  wills  of  their  own.  From  this 
time  they  knew  how  to  extort  concessions  from  him.  Persistent 
clamour,  that  would  t^ike  no  refusal,  was,  henceforward,  their  most 
trusted  reliance,  as  we  see  only  too  strikingly  in  the  last  hours  of 
Jesus.  But  Pilate  could  not  learn  by  any  lesson,  however  severe. 
Furious  at  his  defeat,  he  resolved  to  hide  it  by  a  fresh  innovation, 
which  he  fancied  he  could  carry  out.  The  liiibbis  had  contendecl 
that  their  law  did  not  allow  the  setting  up  of  images,  but  there  soemed 
nothing  to  prevent  votive  tablets  Iwiiig  set  uj)  in  Jerusalem,  like  those 
dedicated  to  the  EniptTor  by  other  ollicials.  He,  therefore,  hune  up 
golden  shields  of  this  kind  on  the  palace  on  Mount  Zion,  where 
he  lived,  inscribed  simply  with  his  own  name  and  that  of  Tiberius. 
A  terrible  commotion  was  the  result.  At  tlie  next  feast,  the  Jews, 
with  the  four  sons  of  Herod.  Philip.  Antipas,  Herod  Bo^thos,  and 
Phasael,  at  their  head,  declared  that  such  symlx)l9,  which  were  equiv- 
alent to  altars,  were  less  endurable  than  the  emblems  on  the  .standards. 
"Cease,"  cried  thev,  as  he  fiercely  dismissed  them,  **  to  stir  up  war 
and  commotion,  'f  he  Emperor  is  not  honoured  by  insults  offered  to 
the  Law.  It  is  the  will  of  1  iberius  that  our  laws  shall  be  respected,  but 
if  not,  show  us  the  edict,  or  new  rescript,  which  says  otherwise,  that  wo 
may  send  an  embassy  resiwcting  it  to  him."  Pilate  trembled  when  he 
heard  of  a  complaint  to  Tiberius,  for  he  was  afraid,  as  Philo  tells  us, 
that  a  deputation  to  Rome  would  reveal  all  his  crime£,  "  the  venality 
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of  his  sentences,  his  rapacity,  his  having  ruined  whole  families,  and 

&D  the  shameless  deeds  he  had  done,  the  numerous  executions  he  had 

Ofdered,  of  persons  who  had  not  been  condemned  by  any  tribunal. 

And  the  excess  of  cruelties  of  every  kind  committed  by  him."    He 

had^ae  too  far,  however,  to  retreat,  and  liad  to  leave  matters  to  the 

deciflOD  of  the  Emperor,  but  as  Herod  Antipas  Iiad  the  ear  of  Tiberius, 

and  willingly  sided  with  the  people,  the  procurator  was  defeated  once 

more.    The  command  of  Tibenus  was  directly  against  him,  and  he 

WIS  ordered  to  take  away  the  shields,  and  hang  them  up  in  the  temple 

of  Augustus,  at  Csesarea..    The  Jews  consoled  themselves  that  the 

Emperor  was  gravely  offended  at  Pilate's  folly.     Henceforth,  the 

clamoor  of  the  multitude  nearlv  always  succeedea. 

Before  long  he  found  himself  involved  in  another  conflict  with  the 
people,  in  carrying  out  a  work  which  was  unquestionably  of  the 
highest  value  to  Jerusalem,  and  for  which  he  had  already  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  Jewish  authorities.     The  conduit  which  supplied  the 
dty  and  the  Temple  with  water,  had  grown  ruinous  from  age,  and 
Pilate  undertook  to  build  a  grand  new  aqueduct,  twenty-five  miles  in 
length,  which  should  bring  a  full  and  pure  supply  for  the  Temple  and 
the  citizens.    As  the  Temple  was  to  be  Iwnefitcd,  he  naturally  thought 
that  he  might  defray  the  expense  from  its  treasury,  forgetting  that 
the  money  was  Corban,  or  consecrated  to  God.    Hardly  had  the  news 
of  his  intention  spread,  than,  at  the  next  feaat,  a  frantic  cry  rose  that 
the  Temple  was  to  be  plundered,  and  thoasands  streamed  to  the 
palace,  to  repeat  the  tactics  of  Caesarea.     But  the  procurator  had  this 
time  prepared  himself  beforehand.     He  had  scattered  numbers  of  his 
soldiers,  dressed  as  Jews,  among  the  crowds,  and  no  sooner  had  the 
tumiiUuous  cries  begun,  than  these  assailed  those  round  them  with 
cluhs,  and  speedily  drove  them  off  in  wild  terror,  leaving  many  of 
their  number,  severely  wounded,  iKjhind.      Perhaps  it  was  about*^thi3 
time,  when  the  works  had  been  pushed  almost  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam, 
that  the  tower,  there,  fell  and  killed  eighteen  men;  a  calamity  attrib- 
uted by  the  Rabbis  to  the  wrath  of  Gcxi  at  the  secularization  of  tho 
Temple  treasures.    Pilate*s  aqueduct  suffered  no  more  hindrance  iu 
"8  completion. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

HEROD  AKTIPAB  A27D  CHRIST'S  OWN  COOTTRT. 

0^  the  death  of  his  father  Ilcrod,  Galilee  fell  to  the  lot  of  Hen 
Antipas,  who  ruled  over  it  during  nearly  all  the  lifetime  of  our  Lor 
and  lor  six  years  after  His  death.  His  mother  was  the  Bamarita 
Malthaee,  so  that  he  was  a  full  brother  of  Archelaus,  who  was  abo 
a  year  older.  He  had  been  sent  to  Home,  for  his  education,  wi 
Archclaus  and  his  half-brother  Philip,  when  a  boy  of  about  thirtec 
and  the  three  had  l)een  entrusted  there  to  the  care  of  a  private  gui 
dian.  The  evil  genius  of  their  house,  their  half-brother  Antipati 
who  was  much  their  senior,  was  already  living  in  the  imperial  dl 
He  had  always  hated  Archelaus  and  Philip,  as  rivals  in  his  hopes 
the  throne,  and  now  took  every  op|>ortunity  to  slander  them  to  tb< 
father,  so  that,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  this,  they  were  recalled 
Judea  in  the  year  u.c.  5.  But  this  only  made  Antipater  the  mc 
deadly  in  his  hatred,  and  he  succeeded  in  so  poisoning  their  fathe 
mind  against  them,  that  they  almost  dreaded  sharing  the  fate  of  t 
two  sons  of  ^lariamne.  who  had  fallen  through  the  same  fatal  inf 
ence.  Antipas,  who  had  escaped  Antipater's  wiles,  seemed  likely 
profit  most  by  the  misfortune,  for,  in  his  second  will,  made  after  t 
execution  of  Antipater,  Herod,  unable  to  clear  his  mind  of  the  prej 
dice  against  them,  had  passed  over  both  Archelaus  and  Philip,  ai 
named  Antipas,  the  youngest,  as  his  Fuccessor.  Kindlier  though' 
h(>wev(»r.  returned  In^fore  he  actually  died,  and  a  third  will  was  mac 
in  which  Archelaus  was  njuned  king,  and  Antipas  and  Philip  1 
tnirchs,  their  father's  dominions  l)cing  divided  between  th«*m. 

Antipas  had  received  his  name  in  honour  of  his  paternal  gm 
gnmdfatluT,  as  Antipater,  his  half-hrothrr,  had  received  that  of  1 
grandfather.  In  Rome,  by  a  strange  fortune,  he  had  foracompa 
ion  and  fi'llow-s(»holar.  one  whose  after-life  was  very  different  fro 
his  own — a  lad  named  Menahem,  who  afterwards  bwame  a  Christii 
teacher  in  AnticK'h.  Antipas  staid  at  school,  in  Rome,  after  Arcl 
laus  and  Philip  had  been  recalled  to  Judea,  his  quiet,  peace-lovii 
disposition  having  proti'ctcd  him,  in  some  measure,  from  the  slandc 
of  Antipater.  iwul  from  the  distrust  of  his  father.  He  was,  howev( 
by  no  nu'ans  wanting  in  ability,  else  so  shnnvdaman  as  Herod  won 
never  have  thouLrhl  of  making  him  his  stile  successor;  nor  could  1 
otherwise,  have  Ix-en  .supported,  as  he  was,  before  Augustus,  1 
Salome  and  the  family,  and  by  the  leading  men  of  Herfxl's  gover 
ment,  in  his  suit  for'  the  crown,  in  ])reference  to  Archelaus.  Th 
priuee.  hated  by  nearly  every  one,  found  himself  vigorously  oppof* 
by  Antipas.  and  giiined  his  cause  only  with  mortifying  abasemeni 
Bolome  and  Herod's  counsellors  may  have  put  Antipas  forwud 
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MTTB  their  own  ends,  but  he  had,  himself,  shown  in  the  management 
of  his  claim,  that,  if  quiet,  he  was  none  the  less  ambitious  in  a  peace- 
f        fill  way. 

'  When  he  entered  on  his  government,  in  the  year  B.C.  4,  he  was 

about  KFenteen  years  old.  His  provinces  were  wide  apart,  for  Gali- 
I  ke  was  in  the  north-west,  and  Perea  in  the  south-east  of  the  country'. 
[  the  territory  of  the  free  towns,  known  as  DecapoUs,  separating  tliem 
j  completely.  They  were  both,  however,  so  rich,  especially  Galilee, 
\       that  they  ranked  as  second  in  the  paternal  inheritance. 

I'nder  the  wise  guidance  of  his  father's  Counsellors,  Irenteus  and 
Ptolemy,  the  care  of  Antipas  was  first  turned  to  the  repair  of  lils 
kingdom,  which  had  been  sadly  injured  by  the  Romans  and  Arabs  in 
the  wiirs,  and  to  the  necessary  security  of  his  throne.  In  the  south 
ofOaUleehe  rebuilt  and  strongly  fortified  the  town  of  Sepphoria, — 
which  lay  on  an  isolated  hill,  oniy  two  hours  north  of  Nazareth, — and 
made  it  his  capital,  and  at  once  the  ornament  of  his  kingdom,  and  its 
protection  against  Syro-Pheniciau,  or  even  Roman  attack.  It  had 
wen  taken  and  burned  to  the  ground  by  the  son  of  the  proconsul 
Varus,  who  had  marched  against  it  from  the  neighbouring  garrison 
town,  Ptoleoiais,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  B.C.  4,  on  occasion  of  the 
insurrection  of  Judas,  the  son  of  that  Hezekiah  whom  Herod  had  put 
to  death  when  he  routed  his  bimd  in  the  caverns  of  the  800  feet  high 
diffaof  Arbela,  on  the  Sea  of  Gonnesarcth.  Varus  had  sold  the  in- 
habitants as  slaves,  but  Antipas  brought  others  and  repeopled  it. 
Jesua,  in  His  early  childhood,  must  have  seen  the  town  building,  for 
'  it  lay,  full  in  view,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  hill-top  behind  Naza- 
reth, to  which  He  often  wandered. 

^  Haviug  thus  secured  Lis  northern  frontier,  lie  turned  to  the  oppo- 
site, outlying,  extremity,  where  Perea  bordered  the  Nabatean  kingdom 
and  was  exposed  to  the  Aralw,  about  half-way  down  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  Among  the  precipitous  volcjinic  cliffs  and  peaks  of 
that  region,  he  strengthened  the  fortress  of  Wachaerus  by  high  walls 
*Dd  towers,  adding  a  residence  for  himself  within  its  circuit.  The 
defences,  built  at  first  by  Alexander  Janmeus,  but  destroyed  by  the 
Romans  in  the  old  Asmonean  wars,  were  now  made  almost-  inipreg- 
tttble,  and  Antipas  could  boast  of  having  secured  his  kingdom  at 
Mother  of  its  weakest  points.  He  little  thought  that  he  himself  was 
to  earn  his  djirkest  slain  by  the  execution  of  a  lonely  prisoner  within 
its  walk  But  he  did  not  trust  to  strong  walls  alone.  He  dreaded 
^neighbouring  Arab  prince  Aretas  as  his  most  probi4>le  enemy,  and 
^M  himself  with  liim  by  marrying  his  daughter.  To  flatter  t!ie 
^press-mother,  Livia,  whom  bafome,  at  her  death,  a.d.  about  10 — 
18,  had  made  her  heir,  and  his  neighbour,  he  built  a  town  which  he 
^Jllcd  Livias,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Beth  llaruin,at  the  upper  end  of 
J«6  Dead  Sea.  From  Salome  Livia  had  obtained,  besides,  the  town 
wJamnia  and  its  district,  in  the  Philistine  plain,  and  Phasaelis  and 
Aichehifa  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  close  to  his  own  borders,  so 
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that  ho  wished  to  bo  on  ^ood  terms  with  her.  Besides,  Julia  wig  it 
the  time  in  favour  with  the  Jews,  for  having  given  golden  jars  and 
dishes,  and  otlier  costly  ofFcrings  to  the  Temple. 

In  the  Urst  part  of  his  reign,  under  Augustus,  from  the  year  a.d.  4 
to  14«  Antipas  maintained  a  prudent  restraint,  for  he  had  had  no  suc- 
cess in  the  single  attempt  ho  veutured  towards  a  more  intimate  rela- 
tion with  the  Kmperor.  On  the  banishment  of  Archelaus  be  had 
tsought  to  become  his  heir,  aud  to  get  his  father's  dominionaasa 
wliolc,  as  had  been  intended  in  the  second  will,  and  seemingly  had 
made  lilnisclf  chief  accuser  of  his  fallen  brotlier,  and  of  his  govern- 
ment. But  the  answer  of  Augustus  was  the  annexation  of  Judea  to 
Syria,  leaving  Antipas,  as  his  one  consolation,  the  thought  that  as  he 
was  now  the  only  HohkI,  he  might  assume  the  name,  as  ho  seems  by 
his  coins  to  have  done,  from  this  date. 

His  relutiuns  with  Tiberius  were  more  flattering.  By  countless 
proofs  of  dependence  and  obedient  fidelity,  shown,  doubtless,  in  part, 
as  later,  in  reports  and  espionage  on  the  proconsuls,  such  as  the  sus- 
picious and  desix)tic  emperor  loved,  he  succeeded  at  last,  fitter  a  pro- 
bation of  a  good  many  years,  in  gaining  great  favour  with  him.  To 
show  his  gratitude,  Antipas,  who  had  grown  tired  of  Sepphorisfor 
his  capital,  far  off  among  the  hills  of  Galilee,  on  tho  borders  of  bis 
tetnirchy,  and  among  a  i>roud  and  independent  i)cople,  determined  to 
build  a  new  one  on  the  t^ca  of  Gcnnesareth,  near  the  hot  springs  of 
Emmaus.  It  was  the  finest  part  of  his  territorj',  alike  for  richness  of 
soil,  and  beauty  of  landscape.  Tho  city  was,' of  course,  planned  in 
the  Roman  style,  and  as,  under  the  former  emperor,  every  third  town 
was  called  Ciesarea  or  Sebaste,  the  Greek  equivalent  of  Augustus,  the 
new  metropolis  was  to  be  called  Tiberias.  The  site  chosen  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  on  the  lake,  on  a  southerly  bend  of  the  shore, 
washed  on  its  eastern  side  by  the  waves.  Yet  it  was  not,  for  the  time, 
a  fortunate  one,  for  tho  reedy  strand  made  it  imhealthy,  and,  still 
worse,  traces  of  an  old  burial-place  were  found  as  the  streets  were 
being  laid  out — a  discovery  which  at  once  brought  forward  the  Rab- 
bis with  entreaties  that  the  8iv)t  might  be  abandoned,  as  thus  at  once 
unclean  and  unholy,  lint  Ilcrod  paid  no  attention  to  tho  clamour, 
and,  as  soon  as  some  streets  were  ready,  iilled  the  houses  with  what- 
ever strangers  were  willing  to  take  thefn.  Erelong,  however,  he  had 
to  use  force  to  get  inhabilauts,  for  no  strict  Jew  would  settle  of  his 
own  accord  in  a  jilace  known  to  bo  polluted.  Ho  was  even  driven  to 
give  i!:laves  aiMl  Inf^g^irs  building  and  garden  ground,  and  to  raise 
lious<^s  for  tiieni,  and  grant  them  special  privileges,  before  he  got  his 
cai)ital  pc-r)pled.  But  a  prejudice  clung  to  it,  which,  even  in  after 
ycar^,  made  all  unclean  for  seven  days  after  visiting  it,  and  required 
rites  ()f  purificatit)n  before  tho  delilement  could  be  removed,  Tiberias 
is  only  once  mentioned  in  tizo  Gospels,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  Jesus 
having  ever  entered  it.  But,  in  spite  of  all  opi)osition,  Herod  trans- 
ferred his  resideuco  to  it  from  Scpphoris,  aud  lavishly  decorated  his 
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ttlace,  to  the  grief  of  the  people,  with  heathen  ornaments.  The 
ncade,  which  was  adorned  by  sculptures  of  animals,  was  especially 
offensive  to  the  RabbiB.  The  Interior  wa»  furnished  with  almost  im- 
perial Bplendonr,  and  It  was  long  reported  how  the  ceilings  wcro 
gilded,  and  what  wonderful  candelabra  and  furniture  of  precious 
metal  dazzled  the  eyes.  When  the  palace  and  castle  were  stormed  by 
the  people,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  final  war,  lustres  of  Corinthian- 
brass,  splendid  tables,  and  whole  table-services  of  solid  silver,  wcro 
carried  off  as  plunder.  Close  to  this  castle-palace,  to  the  additional 
horror  of  the  Jews,  he  built  an  amphitheatre,  still  to  be  traced,  spa- 
cious enough  for  the  greatest  assemblies.  The  city  was  adorned,  be- 
ades.  with  Grecian  colonnades  and  marble  statues,  and,  even  at  this 
day,  ruins  of  fine  buildings  strew  tlie  beach — granite  columns  and 
blocks  of  costly  marble,  porphyry,  and  syenite,  the  wreck  of  the 
splendid  villas  of  the  great  ones  of  Herod's  day,  when  no  heathen 
luxury  had  been  wanting. 

Still,  with  all  this  Roman  magnificence,  the  Jews  were  not  quite 
forgotten.  A  synagogue  large  enough  for  tlio  greatest  congregation, 
was  built,  apparently  oy  Herod,  in  the  spacious  ball  of  which,  two 
generations  later,  the  wild  revolutionary  gatherings  of  the  Galiloeans 
were  held  during  the  great  war  witli  Rome.  The  archives  of  the 
province  were  transferred,  with  the  se^t  of  government,  to  Tiberias, 
and  a  castle  in  whose  arsenals  arms  were  stored  for  70,OiOO  men,  was 
built  for  the  garrison.  For  the  next  fifty  years,  Tiberias  was  the  un- 
disputed capital  of  Ghililee,  and,  Csesarea  excepted,  the  finest  city  of 
Palestine.  Its  building  was  the  great  theme  or  local  curiosity  and  in- 
terest in  the  north,  for  the  five  years  after  Jesus  had  reached  His 
majority,  for  it  was  begun  between  a.d.  16  and  19,  and  was  ready 
for  inhabitants,  at  latest,  by  the  year  22,  and  it  lay  only  fifteen  or 
eighteen  miles  from  Nazareth.  Sepphoris  was  henceforth,  till  Nero's 
days,  only  the  second  town  of  the  province. 

&:ililce  has  a  surpassing  interest  as  the  special  scene  of  the  ministry 
of  Jesus,  and  the  district  in  which  He  spent  nearly  all  His  life.  It 
was  through  its  cities  and  villages  that  He  is  recorded  to  have  passed, 
once  and  again,  teaching  and  preaching,  and  it  was  in  Galilee  that  He 
had  most  popular  support  To  know  something  of  a  land  whose  air 
He  thus  breathed  so  long,  amongst  whose  people  He  was  wont  to 
mingle,  and  by  whose  best  characteristics  Ho  must  have  been  affected, 
almost  unconsciously,  is  essential  to  a  vivid  realization  of  His  life. 

The  province  lay  wholly  inland,  with  Phenicia  as  its  western,  and 
partly  its  northern  neighlx>ur,  the  small  state  of  Ulatha  reaching, 
irora  where  Phenicia  ended,  to  the  Sea  of  Merom,  on  the  north- 
eaatem  border.  The  Jordan  marked  its  eastern  limit,  and  Decapolis, 
with  the  territory  of  Samaria,  defined  its  southern  border.  Its  whole 
c^nt  was  inconsiderable,  for  it  measured  little  more  than  seven-and- 
twenty  miles  from  cast  to  west,  and  five-and-twenty  from  north  to 
Kuth,  its  whole  area  being  nearly  the  same  aa  that  of  B^dlordr 
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Rhirc,  one  of  tho  smallest  of  our  English  counties.  Its  Ixmiidai 
varied,  indeed,  at  different  times,  but,  at  tlie  largest,  it  was  ni. 
like  a  mo<lerute  county  than  a  province.  The  Talmud  inclu> 
Ca^urea  Philippi,  twelve  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  Sea  of  3ferc 
in  it,  which  would  bring  it  in  a  line  with  the  precipitous  mount 
bed  of  the  swift  Leontes,  where  that  river  turns  westward,  at  a  rij 
angle  to  its  former  course,  and  nishes  straight  to  the  ocean. 
Christ's  day,  however,  C'a^sarea  Philippi  seems  to  have  belongec 
the  dominions  of  Philip,  rather  than  those  of  Antipas,  and  thu  i 
the  case,  also,  with  the  neighbouring  district  of  Ulatha,  though  b 
form  the  natural  boundary  of  the  Galila^an  region. 

Under  these  steep  northern  slopes  extends  a  marshy  plain,  ovei^^ 
with  tall  reeds  and  swamp  grass,  and  left  uninhabited,  from  its  pe 
lential  air.  South  of  tliis  the  waters  gather  to  form  Lake  Merom, 
cl  Huleh,  overgrown  with  thick  reeds,  through  which  the  Jon 
slowly  makes  its  way.  The  people  of  Galilee  cjime  to  this  disti 
at  all,  only  to  hunt  the  wild  boar  and  the  buffalo,  which  roan 
through  the  reed  beds,  in  troops.  It  was  shunned  on  account  of 
roblwrs  and  fugitives,  who  were  wont  to  hide  among  its  inuccessi 
morasses,  and  reed  forests.  Population  recomnK'ncos  only  when  t 
region  is  pjissed,  increasing  as  the  point  is  icaclu-d  Mhere  Ihc  carai 
road  between  Damascus  and  Acre  crosses  llio  Jordan,  near  the  s 
now  called  Jacob's  bridge,  and  stretches  southward  towards 
her  i  as. 

The  Sea  of  Tiberias,  on  which  that  city  stood,  was  rightly  cal 
the  Eye  of  Galilee.  In  the  days  of  Christ,  even  more  than  now, 
the  splendour  of  nature  in  southern  lands  was  poured  on  its  shoi 
Culture,  which  left  no  spot  ini])i-oductive,  encircled  the  blue  watc 
even  yet  so  enchautiug  a  contrast  to  the  yellow  chalk  hills  that  mos 
fringe  them.  Tho  western  shore  is  still  bright  with  many-coloui 
vegetation,  while,  on  the  east,  the  steep  hills  that  sink  to  the  wat« 
edge  are  bare  and  gloomy  volcanic  rocks.  The  richest  spot  on  ' 
lalic  is  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  where,  in  our  I^)rd"s  day,  all  * 
fniits  of  Palestine  abounded.  J2ven  the  hills  were  then  covereil  w 
trws,  Cyi)resst?s,  oaks,  almonds,  firs,  figs,  cedars,  citrons,  oliv 
myrtles,  palms,  and  balsams,  arc  enumerated  by  a  cont^-mporary 
Jesus  aa  adorning  the  valleys  or  hills.  The  now  bare  landsca])e  "v 
then  a  splendid  garden.  ()leander  bushes,  with  flowers  of  the  lo 
liest  colours,  tigs,  \iues.  gniin-tields,  ami  soft  meadows  fringctd  1 
banks,  and,  while  fruit-trees  and  olives  covered  the  hills,  the  sho 
were  dotted  with  waving  palms. 

The  lake  is  shaped  almost  like  a  pear,  the  broad  end  towards  1 
north.  Its  greatest  width  is  six  and  three-quarter  miles,  and  it«  < 
treme  leufrth  twelve  and  a  quarter.  In  Christ's  day,  the  western  sh( 
was  thickly  dotted  with  towns  and  villages,  which  the  Gospels  w 
hereafter,  bring  re])eatedly  before  us.  The  eastern  side  has  alwt 
been  less  populous,  but  even  it  had  towns  at  every  opening  of  the  di 
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bialtie  hills,  the  outworks  of  the  Gkiulonitish  range,  which  press 
dose  to  the  water's  edge. 

East  of  the  Jordan,  and  half-way  down  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake. 
a  strip  of  upland  plateau,  about  four  miles  in  width,  and  thirteen 
long,  was  included  in  Galilee,  but  it  w^as  of  little  value.  South-west 
ofUieLake,  between  the  northern  uplands  and  the  range  of  Carmel, 
stretched  out  the  plain  of  Esdruelon,  the  market  of  Galileo.  Beyond 
other  parts  of  the  province,  this  great  plain  was  crowded  with  life, 
and  covered  with  fniitful  fields,  vineyards,  and  orchards,  in  the  days 
of  our  Lord.  Jewish  writers  are  never  tired  of  ])raising  Galilee  as  a 
whole.  Its  climate,  they  said,  was  a  well-nigh  perpetual  spring,  its 
BoQ  the  most  fertile  in  Palestine,  its  fruits  renowned  for  their  Sweet- 
neaa.  For  sixteen  miles  round  Sepphoris,  and,  therefore,  round 
Kazareth,  its  near  neighbour,  the  land,  it  was  boasted,  flowed  with 
nilk  and  honey.  The  whole  province,  in  fact,  wjis,  and  is,  even  still, 
full  of  verdiut;,  and  rich  in  shade  and  pleasantness,  the  true  country 
of  the  Son^  of  Songs,  and  of  the  lays  of  the  well-beloved.  It  was  in 
a  region  where  rich  woods  crowned  the  higher  hills  and  mountains; 
where  the  U|3]ands,  gentle  slopes,  and  broader  valleys,  were  rich  in 
postures,  cultivated  fields,  vineyards,  olive  groves,  and  orchards,  and 
the  palm  groves  of  whose  wanner  parts  were  praised  even  by  foreign- 
ers, that  Jesus  spent  His  life. 

The  main  products  of  this  deliglitful  province,  in  the  days  of  Christ, 
were  the  fish  of  Gennesareth,  and  the  wheat,  wine,  and  olive  oil, 
which  the  whole  land  jielded  so  richly.  Gischala.  a  town  in  northern 
Galilee,  owed  its  name  to  the  *'  fat  soil"  of  its  district,  and  the  plain 
of  Eadraelon,  on  part  of  which  Nazareth  looked  down,  was  famous 
for  itg  heavy  crops  of  wheat.  Jesus,  indeed,  lived  in  the  centre  of  a 
part  famous  for  its  grain  and  oil.  Farmers,  and  grape,  and  olive 
growers  formed  the  richer  classes  around  Ilim,  and  He  was  familiar 
with  noisy  market-days,  when  buyers  came  from  all  parts  to  the  towns 
jn<i  villages,  to  trade* for  the  teeming  rural  wealth.  Magdala,  on  the 
Lake  of  Gennesareth,  drove  a  flourishing  trade  in  doves,  for  the  sac- 
rifices; no  fewer  than  three  hundred  shops,  it  is  said,  being  devoted 
to  their  sale.  There  were  indigo  planters  also  in  its  neighbourhood, 
thf'n,  as  still.  Woollen  clothmaking  and  dyeing  throve  in  it,  for  it 
had  eighty  clothmakers,  and  a  PJirt  of  the  town  was  known  as  that  of 
^he  dyers.  Arbela,  not  far  ofi,  beside  the  hill  eaves,  was  no  less 
^ted  for  its  clothmaking.  Flax  was  grown  widely,  and  woven  by 
y>men  into  the  finest  kinds  of  linen.  Kefr  llanaiiiah — the  village  of 
Hananiah — in  the  centre  of  Galilee,  was  the  i)ottery  district  of  the 
province,  and  was  famous  for  its  eiirthenware,  and  especially  for  its 
J4T8  for  olive  oil,  which  were  necessarily  in  great  demand  in  so  rich 
an  oil  country. 

Shut  in  from  the  sea-coast,  as  the  Jewish  territory'  had  been  in  all 
J8^  the  Galilsean  looked  down  from  his  hills,  towanls  the  sea,  on  tho 
lionieof  another  and  a  very  different  race.    The  glittering  Y(\]i^  ^asA 
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on  the  shore,  and  the  smoking  chimneys  of  the  ^ass  manufactoriet 
rising  from  many  points;  the  dingy  buildings  of  Tyre,  a  ooDtrast  to 
the  white  walls  of  his  own  mountain  home,  and  a  sign  of  the  busy  indus- 
tries, the  weaving,  dyeing,  and  much  else  which  there  flourished;  the 
ceaseless  trafiic,  }x)th  b^sea  and  land,  to  and  from  this  great  centre  of 
commerce,  reminded  him  that  the  Hebrew  world  ended  with  bis  hills, 
and  that  on  the  sea-coast  plain  beneath  them  that  of  the  GrGeco-Pho^ni- 
cian  rac^e  began.  Yet,  there  were  many  cities,  and  market  towns,  and 
villages,  in  his  own  hilU  and  valleys — Griscliala  on  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  4,000  feet  high  Djel}el  Djermak,  and  Rama  on  the  southern; 
Sepphoris  crowning  its  lull  of  1)00  feet;  the  strong  hill  fortress  of 
Jotapata,  overlooking  the  plain  of  Battauf  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Nazareth  ridge:  with  Cana  of  Galilee  on  its  northern  edge,  and  Bim- 
mon  on  its  southern.  All  these,  or  the  heights  uniler  which  they 
nestled,  were  every ■<lay  sightij  of  Jesua  from  the  round  summit  behind 
His  own  liighlaud  Nazareth,  and  thev  were  only  a  few  that  might  be 
named.  Looking  soutli,  over  the  plain  of  Evsanielon,  on  its  further 
edge  lay  Legio,  the  old  ^legiddo,  where  the  good  king  Josiah  fell  in 
battle,  amidst  such  slaughter  and  lamentation,  that  Zechariah,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  later,  could  lind  no  better  picture  of  **the  land 
moiu-ning,  every  family  apart,"  than  the  **  mourning  in  Uie  valley  of 
Megiddon,"  and  that  even  tlie  Apocalypse  places  the  great  final  con- 
flict, in  Armageddon, — the  Hill  of  Megiddo.  The  windings  of  the 
torrent  Kishon  carried  with  it  the  memories  of  another  gr€»at  histori- 
cal battle,  when  the  host  of  Siscra,  thrown  helpless  by  a  sudden  flood, 
perished  before  Barak  and  Deborah.  In  the  east  of  the  plain  rose,  on 
Its  slope,  the  ])leasant  Jezreel,  once  Ahab's  capital,  where  Naboth  had 
his  vineyard,  and  the  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  the  haughty  JezelK?!. 
Clustered  round  a  spur  of  the  hills  of  Gilboa,  which  nise  1,800  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  half-way  Ixitween  Jezreel  and  Tabor,  lay,  on  the 
different  sides,  the  village  of  Sunem,  w^here  Elisha  livetl  with  the 
J^liunammite  widow,  and  the  birthplace  of  Abishag,  the  fairest 
maiden  in  the  kingdom  of  David — Isain,  where  the  young  man  was 
one  diiy  to  rise  up  again,  alive,  from  his  bier — and  Endor — "the 
fountain  of  the  people  round" — where  Saul  saw  the  shade  of  Samuel. 
Close  to  the  hill,  on  its  southern  side,  bubbling  up  in  a  hollow  of  the 
rcK'lv,  was  the  Spring  of  Trembling,  where  Gideon's  test  sent  away  all 
but  the  stout-liearted  three  hundred  who  won  the  great  "day  of 
31  idian,'*  the  prophetic  prototype  of  the  triumph  of  the  *'P*rinceof 
Vvav'i."  On  the  south  side  "of  the  ravine  down  which  the  s])ruig 
flowed,  rose  the  hills  of  Gillx>a,  where  Saul  and  Ids  three  sons  fell  in 
battle.  Where  the  rocky  gorge,  sinking  steeply,  opens  a  few  miles 
b<»yond,  to  the  east,  into  a  plea.sant  mountain  valley,  watered  by 
Harod,  now  swollen  to  a  brook,  lay  the  town  of  Bethshean  or  Scy- 
Ihopolis,  to  the  walls  of  which  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  of  his  tliree 
£ons,  Jonathan  among  them,  were  hung  up  in  triumph  by  the  victori- 
ous Philistines. 
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Che  Tiew  from  the  Nazareth  hills  swept  over  all  tliis  landscape, 
hot  it  embraced  much  more.  Josephu.s  savs  that  there  were  two  liun- 
drwl  and  forty  towns  and  villages  in  Galilee,  and  fifteen  fortresses. 
Tabor.  Seppboris,  and  Jotapata,  were  among  them,  in  Christ's  own 
district,  and  Safed  and  Ca?sarea  Philippi  within  the  sweep  of  lli> 
"licw.  St.  Mark  speaks  of  towns,  villages,  and  farmhouses  on  tlu' 
(jalilsan  bill-sides  Not  a  spot  of  ground  was  left  idle,  and  tlu;  mi 
nute  division  of  the  soil,  from  the  dense  population,  had  caused  the 
plough  often  to  give  way  to  the  spade.  Pasture  land  wjis  turned  int'» 
fields,  as  more  profitable  than  cattle  or  even  flocks,  which  were  left 
to  graze  the  mountains  of  Syria,  and  the  barren  hills  of  Judea.  Tli:? 
rich  dark  soil  of  Esdraelon  bore  magnificent  Indian  com  and  wheat. 
and  the  hill-sloi)es  on  its  sides  were  noted  for  their  wine,  and  the  rich 
yield  of  their  olive  gardens  and  vincvards.  The  Rabbis,  in  their 
hyperbolical  way,  say  that  one  waded  in  oil  in  Galilee.  "It  never 
suncrs  from  want  of  people,"  says  Joscphus,  **  for  its  soil  is  rich,  with 
trees  of  all  kinds  on  it,  and  its  surpassing  fertility  yields  a  splendid 
return  to  the  farmer.  The  ground  is  worked  with  the  greatest  skill, 
and  not  a  spot  left  idle.  The  ease  with  which  life  is  supported  in  it, 
moreover,  has  overspread  it  with  towns  and  well-peopled  villages, 
many  of  them  strongly  fortified.  The  smallest  hns  over  fifteen  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  The  ease  with  which  Joscphus  levied  100,000 
Galilaeaa  troops  seems  to  indicate  a  population  of,  perhaps,  two  mil- 
lions, and  the  general  prosperity  is  shown  in  the  rcadine^ss  with  which 
Herod  raised  a  Roman  contribution  of  100  talents  in  Galilee,  as  com 
pared  with  Judea. 

The  pictures  in  the  Gospels  support  this  description.  Everj'where 
the  scene  is  full  of  life.  Busy  labour  enlivens  the  vineyard,  or 
ploughs  the  field,  or  digs  the  garden.  In  the  towns,  building  is  going 
on  vigorously:  the  extra  millstone  lies  ready  beside  the  mill:  the 
bums  are  filled  and  new  ones  about  to  be  built:  vineyards  stretch 
along  the  terraced  hill-sides,  and  outside  the  town  are  seen  the  white- 
washed stones  of  the  cemeteries.  On  the  roads,  and  beside  the 
hedges,  the  blind  and  cripple  await  the  gifts  of  passers-by:  labourers 
are  being  hired  in  the  market-places,  and  the  farm  servant  wends 
homewards  in  the  evening  with  liis  plough :  the  songs  and  dance  of 
light-hearted  youth  on  the  village  green,  are  heard  from  a  distance: 
the  children  play  and  strive  in  open  places  of  the  towns*  visitors 
knock  at  closed  doors  even  late  in  the  night:  and  the  drunken  upper 
servant  storms  at  and  maltreats  the  maids.  From  morning  to  night 
the  hum  of  many-coloured  lusty  life  everywhere  rises:  the  Ini^y 
crowds  have  no  time  to  think  about  higher  things.  One  has  bought 
a  field  and  must  go  to  see  it,  another  has  to  proven  new  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  a  third  has  some  other  business — a  feast,  a  marriage,  or  a  funeral. 
To  use  our  Lord's  words,  they  ate,  they  drank,  they  bought,  they 
flokl.  they  planted,  they  builded,  they  married  wives  and  were  given 
in  marriage,  as  full  of  the  world  Ja  its  ambitions,  cares,  lobouia  wi^ 
pieaswes,  as  if  the  littla  moment  of  their  Jives  were  to  last  lot  c^et. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  OALTIiiEANS  AND  THE  BORDER  LAKD8. 

Galilee  got  ite  nnme  as  the  circle  or  region  of  the  heathen  natloni^ 
firfl  lioncc,  to  the  southern  Jews  of  Isiuah'sdays,  it  was  "  the  heathen 
c^juntry."  It  included  the  districts  assigned  to  Asher,  Naphtali, 
Zcbulon,  and  Issachar.  But  these  trihes  never  ohtaiued  entire  pos- 
^c>.>ion  of  their  territories,  and  contented  themselves  with  settling 
liinong  the  ('auaanite  population,  whom  they,  in  some  case^,  made 
tril'Utar^', — the  Jewisli  <:olonies  remaining  centres  of  Judaism  in 
placf.^s  which  retained  their  old  heathen  names.  Kedcsh  in  Napbtali. 
near  I^ake  Merom,  the  hirthplacc  of  Barak,  with  twenty  small  cities 
lyi]ig  round  it,  was.  originally,  "the  land  of  Galilee  in  Joebua'a 
time,  and  in  tlie  days  of  the  kings,  from  the  population  mainly 
hclonging  to  the  ncighhouring  Phenicia,  hut  the  mixed  character  of 
the  people,  wiiich  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  Galilee  being  a 
horder-lnnd,  extended  the  name,  in  the  end,  to  the  whole  of  thePniv 
ince.  Even  in  Solomon's  time  the  population  was  mixed.  The  hilly 
district,  called  Cabul — '*dr\%  fandy,  unfruitful*' — wliich  he  pave  to 
lliram,  king  of  Tyre,  as  a  niggardly  return  for  M?rvice  rendered  in  the 
huildiug  of  the  Temi>lc,  contained  twenty  towns,  iuhalited  chiefly  by 
Phcnicians,  hut  was  so  wt>rthless  that  lliram,  in  contemptuous  ridi- 
cule, playing  (m  the  name  of  the  district,  called  it,  in  Phenician. 
Chahalon — *' good  for  nothing."  The  frparation  from  the  House  of 
David,  and  from  .lerusalcm,"  under  the  king  of  Israel,  and  the  As- 
syrian captivity  at  a  later  date,  further  affected  the  northern  popula- 
tion. To  the  *pro]jhot  IjNuiah  they  were  the  people  *' that  walked  in 
davknrs.s  and  dw(rlt  in  tlie  land  of  the  Fhr.dow  of  death,"  alike  from 
their  .reparation  from  Jerusalem,  their  living  among  the  heathen,  and 
their  national  calamities,  though  he  anticipates  a  bright  future  for 
them  in  the  \\\!^\X  of  the  Messiah.  After  the  exile  two  great  changes 
took  place.  Jewish  colonists  gradually  spread  over  the  land  once 
more,  and  the  name  Galilee  was  extended  to  the  whole  north  on  this 
side  of  the  Jordan,  so  that  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  with  the 
1  Iain  of  Esdnielon:  Zchulon,  with  the  southern  part  of  the  Sea  of 
Goiinesiirelh;  and  Naphtali.  and  Ashcr,  were  included  in  it.  The  new 
Jewish  s<!tllers  had  no  longer  any  political  jealousy  of  Jerusalem,  and 
onc(;  more  frefjuented  the  Temple,  while  the  fa(rt  that  they  were  sur- 
rounded hy  heathen  iiicesmade  them,  perhaps,  more  loyal  to  Judaism 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  been;  just  as  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land are  more  intensely  Protestant  because  surrounded  by  Komanism. 
Rlill,  though  faithful,  their  land  was  **detiled"  by  heathen  citizens 
and  iieighhours,  and  the  narrow  bigotry  of  Judea  looked  askance  at  it 
from  this  amsG.    Besides  Jews,  il  hud  not  a  few  Phexiicians,  Syriani^ 
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Anba,  and  Greeks  nettled  over  it.  Garmcl  had  become  almost  a 
Syrian  colony,  and  Kedesh  retained  the  mixed  population  it  had  h;id 
for  ages,  whde  tlie  eastern  end  of  the  Esdraelon  valley  was  barred  to 
the  Jfcw  by  the  heathen  town  of  Soythopolis,— the  ancient  Bethshcan. 
Moreover,  the  ereat  earavan  road,  from  Damtus^'us  to  Ptoicmais, 
which  ran  over  tlie  hills  from  Cai>emaum,  through  the  heart  of  Gali- 
lee, brought  many  heathen  into  the  countr}*.  The  groat  traiisiH)rt  of 
goods  employed  such  numbers  of  heathen,*  as  earner  drivers,  ho.sth*rs, 
labourers,  conductors,  and  the  like,  that  the  towns  facinsj  the  b<^u 
were  little  different  from  those  of  Phenicia.  Thus  Ztbulon  is  dc- 
f^ribed  as  "a  town  with  many  very  line  houses,  as  good  as  those  of 
Tyre,  or  Sidon,  or  Berytus."  Tlic  places  creuleil  or  be^iutiliod  by  the 
lu^rods,  in  Roman  style,  could  hardly  have  been  so  if  the  population 
Isad  been  strict  Jews.  The  attempt  to  build  heathen  cities  like  Tibe- 
rias, or  the  restored  Sepphoris,  would  have  cxtrited  an  insurrection  in 
Judea,  but  tlic  leas  narrow  people  of  Galilee  let  Antipas  ])leiLse  his 
fancy;  nor  was  there  ever,  apparently,  such  a  state  of  IVoliiig  caus<Ml 
by  all  his  I^)man  innovations  as  was  roused  by  the  amphitheatre  at 
Jenifalem  alone.  St*panited  by  Samaria  from  the  desolate  hills  of 
Judea.  the  home  of  the  priests  and  Kabbis,  the  Galilreans  were  less 
soured  by  the  sectarian  spirit  paramount  there,  and  less  hardened  in 
Jewish  orthodoxy,  while,  in  many  resi>e(»ls.  tliey  had  caught  the  out- 
side influences  n)und  them  at  home.  Hence  their  Judaism  was  h'ss 
t  xclusive  and  narrow  than  that  of,  perhaps,  any  other  section  of  the 
Jewish  worid. 

But  though  less  bigoted  than  their  southern  brethren,  the  Galihean 
Jews  were  none  the  less  faithful  to  the  Law.  They  frequented  tlie 
feasts  at  Jerusalem  in  great  numbers,  and  were  true  to  their  syna- 
gogues, and  to  the  hopes  of  Isniel.  Pliarisees,  and  "doctors  of  tho 
Law**  were  settled  in  every  town,  and  their  presence  imi)lies  an 
equally  wide  existence  of  synagogues.  In  the  south,  tradition  was 
held  in  supreme  honour,  but  in  Galilee  the  people  kept  by  the  law. 
In  Jerusalem  the  Babbis  introdiu^ed  refinements  and  changes,  but 
the  Galilseans  would  not  tolenite  novelties.  Our  Lord's  wide  knowl- 
edge of  Scripture,  His  reverence  for  the  law,  and  His  scorn  of  tra- 
dition«  were  traits  of  His  countiymen  as  a  race. 

2soT  did  their  forlx?arance,  in  the  presence  of  heathen  fashions  and 
ways  of  thought,  affect  their  morals  for  evil,  any  more  than  their  re- 
ligion. In  many  respects  these  were  stricter  than  those  oi  Judea: 
much,  for  example,  was  forbifUlen  in  Galilee,  in  the  intercourse  of 
the  sexes,  which  was  allowed  at  Jerusalem.  Their  religion  was  freer, 
but  it  was  also  deeper;  tliey  had  less  of  tho  fonn,  but  more  of  the 
life. 

*  *  Cowardice,"  says  Josephus,  "was  never  the  fault  of  the  Galilaians. 
They  arc  inured  to  war  from  their  infancy,  nor  has  the  country  ever 
been  wai\ting  in  CTcat  numbers  of  brave  men. "  The  mountain  avT  l\\viy 
brealhfid  made  them  patriota,  hut  tbcir  patriotism  was  guided  by  '«iai 
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for  tlu  ir  faith.  "Wliilc  warmly  loyal  to  Ilerod,  in  gratitude  for  his 
f-ubduinjj:  (lie  lawless  hands  who  had  wasted  their  country,  after  the 
eivil  wars, — and  (|uief  and  well-di3i)osed  to  Antipaa,  during  the  forty- 
three  years  of  his  reign,  they  were  uouo  the  less  fixed  in  their  abhor- 
rence of  Koine,  tlie  heathen  tynmt  of  their  race.  In  revolt  after  re- 
volt tiny  were  the  lirst  to  breast  the  Roman  armies,  and  they  were 
the  loKt  to  defend  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  stone  by  stone,  like  worthy 
sons  of  ihose  aneo>ilors  who  **  jeoimrdised  their  lives  unto  the  death  in 
the  hi^di  places  of  the  field/'  There  were  families  like  that  of  the 
Zealot,  lle7x'kiah,  and  Judas,  the  Galiloean,  in  whom  the  hatred  of 
Rome  was  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  which, 
in  each  generation,  furnished  miutyrs  to  the  national  cause.  A  hun- 
dred and  lifty  thousimd  of  the  youth  of  Galilee  fell  in  the  Uist  struggle 
with  liome,  and  few  narratives  arc  more  stirring  than  the  defence  of 
the  Galila.>an  fortre.sses,  one  after  another,  in  uie  face  of  all  odds. 
Even  Titus  appealed  to  the  maguilicent  heroism  of  these  defenders  of 
their  freedom  and  their  country,  to  rouse  the  ardour  of  his  own  army. 
Nor  was  their  devotion  to  tlieir  leaders  less  admirable.  Joscphus 
boasts  of  the  heartiness  and  trust  the  Galilo^ans  rep>oscd  in  him. 
Thoui^h  their  towns  were  destroyed  in  the  war,  and  their  wives  and 
children  (.arried  olf,  they  were  more  concerned  for  the  safety  of  their. 
general  than  for  their  own  troubles. 

The  Jew  of  the  south,  wraj^ped  in  self-importance,  as  living  in  or 
near  tlic  holy  city,  amidst  the  schools  of  the  Rabbis,  and  imder  the 
shadow  of  the  Temple,  and  full  of  religious  pride  in  hisassimied  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  tlie  Law,  and  greater  purity  as  a  member  of  a  coni- 
nnniity  nearly  wholly  Jewish,  looked  down  on  hisGalilffian  brethren. 
The  very  ground  he  trod  was  more  holy  than  the  soil  of  Galilee,  and 
the  repugnance  of  the  Korth  to  adopt  tlie  prescriptions  of  the  Rabbis 
was,  itself,  a  ground  of  estrangement  and  self-exaltation,  lie  could 
not  believe  that  the  ^Messiah  could  come  froui  a  part  so  inferior,  for 
"  the  Law  was  to  go  forth  from  Zion,  and  the  word  of  tlie  Lord  from 
Jerusalem."  Jesus  found  willing  hearers  and  many  disciples  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Galilee,  but  lie  made  little  impression  on  Judea. 

Yet,  (Julilee,  from  the  earliest  times,  had  vindicated  its  claims  to 
honour  t(»r  th«"  intellectual  vigour  of  its  people.  Not  only  physically 
and  morally,  but  even  in  mental  freshness  and  force,  it  was  before 
the  narrow  and  morbid  south,  which  had  given  itself  up  to  the  child- 
ish trilling  of  Uabbinism.  The  earliest  poetry  of  Israel  njse  among 
the  CJalilaan  hills,  when  Barak  of  Naphtali  had  triumphed  over  the 
Canaan  lies.  The  Song  of  Songs  was  composed  in  Galilee  by  a  poet 
of  nature,  whose  heart  and  eyes  drank  in  the  inspiration  of  the  bright 
sky  and  tin;  opening  llowers,  and  who  c.(mld  tell  how  the  fig-irce 
put  forth  its  leaves,  and  the  vine  sprouted,  and  the  pomegranate 
(»j>ened  its  blossrmis.  llosea,  the  prophet,  l)elonged  to  Issachar; 
Jonah  to  Zvhuhm,  Xahuni  came  from  LlkosU  Uv  Galilee,  and  in  the 
CfosjH'Jd  a  nobh  bund  of  Galila-ans  grou\^  V\iV:mac\N\i^ivi>Mi^>^'^fi«i'^L^^ 
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Ugare,  Peter,  the  brave  and  tender-hearted — James  and  John — An- 
drew and  Philip — and  Nathanael,  of  Cana,  not  to  speak  of  others,  or 
of  the  women  of  Galilee,  who  honoured  themselves  by  ministering  to 
Cliriat  of  their  substance.  It  was  from  Galilee,  moreover,  that  the 
family  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  heathen  emigrated  to  Tarsus,  in 
C'ilieia,  for  they  belonged  to  Gischala,  a  Galila?aii  town,  though  their 
stock  originally  was  oi  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

The  Talmud  sketches,  in  a  few  words,  the  contrast  between  the 
two  provinces — *'The  Galilaean  loves  honour,  and  the  Jew  money." 
The  Kabbis  admit  that  the  Galilseans,  in  their  comparative  povert}', 
were  temperate,  pure,  and  religious.  Their  fidelity  to  their  faith  was 
shown  by  their  lond  and  constant  visits  to  the  Temple,  in  spite  of 
the  hostile  Samaritan  territory  between,  and  it  was  through  their  zeal 
that  the  Passover  was  celebrated  for  eight  days  instead  of  sc»ven. 
"When  Christ  appeared,  they  threw  the  same  ardour  and  fidelity  into 
His  service.  In  their  midst  the  Saviour,  persecuted  elsewhere,  look 
constant  refuge.  They  threw  open  their  laud  to  Him,  as  a  safe  slielter 
from  the  rage  of  the  Jews,  almost  to  the  last.  He  went  forth  from 
among  them,  and  gathered  the  first-fruits  of  His  kingdom  from  them, 
and  it  was  to  a  band  of  Galilseans  that  He  delivered  tlie  commission  to 
spread  the  Gospel,  after  His  death,  through  the  world. 

The  district  of  Perea,  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  was  included,  with 
Galileo,  in  the  section  ruled  over  by  Herod  Antipas,  and  was  the 
scene,  in  part,  of  the  ministry,  first  oi  John  the  Baptist,  and  then  of 
Jesus.  It  was  larger  than  Galilee,  extending,  north  and  south,  from 
the  city  of  Pella,  to  the  fortre^ss  of  Machaerus — that  is,  from  opposite 
Scythopolis,  half-way  down  the  Dead  Sea,  and,  east  and  west,  from 
the  Jordan  to  Philadelphia,  the  ancient  liabbath  Ammon.  It  was, 
thus,  about  seventy -five  miles  in  length,  by,  perhaps,  thirty  in  breadth, 
though  the  boundaries  seem  to  have  varied  at  dilrerent  timers.  It  was 
much  less  fruitful  than  Galilee.  "  The  gi*eater  part  of  it,"  says  Josc^ 
phua,  **is  a  desert,  rough,  and  much  less  suitable  for  the  finer  kinds 
of  fruita  than  Galilee.  In  other  pails,  however,  it  has  a  moist  soil, 
and  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  its  plains  are  planted  with  trws 
of  all  sorts,  though  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the  palm-tree  are  cultiva- 
ted most.  It  is  well  watered  in  these  parts  with  torrents,  whi(*li 
flow  from  the  mountains,  and  are  never  dry,  even  in  summer."  To- 
wards the  deserts,  which  hemmed  it  in  along  its  esistem  edije,  lay  the 
hill  fortress  and  town  Gerasa,  1,800  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  was 
on  the  caravan  road  through  the  mountains,  from  Bozra,  a  ]>lace  of 
considerable  trade;  while  its  magnificent  ruins  still  show  tliat,  in 
Christ's  day,  it  was  the  finest  city  of  the  Dccapolis.  Two  hundred 
and  thirty  pillars,  still  standing,  and  the  wreck  of  its  public  buildings, 
— baths,  theatres,  temples,  circus,  and  forum,  and  of  a  triumplial 
arch,  make  it  easy  to  recall  its  former  splendour.  The  line  of  t!ie 
outer  walls  can  bo  easily  traced.  FTom  the  triumphal  avoh,  o\\l^\^\^ 
the  cit^,  a  }onj  street  pasaea  through  the  city  gate  to  the  ioTUm^  «>X\VL 
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Bkirted  by  fifty-seven  Ionic  columnR.  Colonnades  adorned  mile  after 
mile  of  the  streets,  which  crossed,  at  right  angles,  like  those  of  an 
Amerioiin  town. 

It  must  have  been  a  p^ay,  as  well  as  a  busy  and  splendid,  scene, 
when  Jesus  passed  through  the  country  on  His  Perean  joumevs. 

But  the  ti(ic  of  civili7.ed  life  has  ebhicd,  and  left  Gerasa  wiiLout  an 
inliabitant  for  many  centuries. 

Alxmt  twi?nty-five  miles  south  of  Gerasa,  and,  like  it,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  lay  Philadelphia.  It  was 
the  olcl  cnpitul  of  Amnion,  and  in  Christ's  day,  the  southern  frontier 
post  n^iust  the  Arabs.  I'hough  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  it  sheltered  itself  "in  two  narrow  valleys,  each  bright- 
ened by  flowinsr  streams;  the  upland  *'  city  of  the  waters,"  with  hills 
rising  on  all  sidr>s  round  it.  The  main  stri'am,  faced  with  a  long 
stone  qiuiy;  terrac^es  rising  above  it.  lined  with  rows  of  pillars;  tlie 
citadel,  wien  far  and  near,  on  a  height  between  the  two  valleva,  give 
us  a  ;rlinipse  of  it.  Tlie  old  citv  which  Joab  besieged,  anci  where 
L'riah  fell,  had  givon  place  to  a  lloman  one.  Fiue  temples,  tlieatres, 
and  i)ulilic  and  jirivate  buildings,  long  niine<l,  were  then  alive  with 
motley  tlirongs.  but  the  whole  secuic^  has  been  utterly  deserted,  now, 
for  affts.  and  iank  vegetation  rises  in  its  long  silent  streets,  and  in  the 
courts  of  its  tenipl(?s  and  mansions. 

Ilesb(.»n.  about  fifteen  miles  nearly  south  of  Ammon,  on  the  Roman 
road  wliich  r.m  from  Damascus,  through  Bozra  and  Ammon. — 
braiicliing  from  IIesl>on,  west,  to  Jericho,  and  south,  to  Kdom.  was 
the  third  and  last  frontier  town  of  Perea.  It  lay  among  the  Pisgah 
mountains,  three  thousand  feet  al)ove  the  level  of  the  sea,  amidst 
brown  hills,  fretted  with  bright  preen  lines  along  the  course  of 
numerous  streamlets,  oozing  from  the  limestone  rocks.  Its  ruins  lie 
in  great  confusion,  and  serve  only  to  tell  of  wealth  and  prosjK'rity 
long  since  pass<'d  away.  In  tlur  valley  below,  a  great  volume  of 
water  Laisliing  from  the' rock,  once  filktd  the  famous  pools  of  Hesbon, 
— to  the  writer  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  like  the  laughing  eves  of  his 
iK'loved.  From  Ilcsbon,  the  cy<}  rangi;s  over  a  wide  table-land  of 
midulating  downs.  Iniirht  with  ilowers.  or  nnigh  with  prickly  shrubs, 
seamed  v,  ith  gorges  sinking  al)ni])tly  towards  the  Jordan,  and  noisy 
with  fotiming  streams  which  leap  from  ledge  to  ledge  in  their  switt 
descent.  iM'tween  banks  hidden  by  rank  vegetation. 

These  thive  towns  lie  on  the  outer  L'<\i;t'  of  the  lofty  plateau.  <'ast  of 
the  Jordan,  where  tlie  long  wall  of  the  limestone  hills  of  Gilead  and 
Amnion  begins  to  sink  towards  tlie  desert.  On  the  western  edi^e  of 
the  i>lateau  itr?<'lf.  nearer  the  Jordan,  and  at  the  north  of  the  district, 
hiy  iVlla.  on  a  low  Hat  hill,  only  2M)  feet  above  tlie  .sea-level,  ricli  in 
living  waters,  and  embosomed  in  other  higher  hills.  Built  as  a  raili- 
tury  post,  by  veterans  of  Alexander's  army,  it  bore  the  name  of  their 
own  jMacpdonian  capital.  It  was  afterwards  famous  as  the  retreat  of 
tlie  Christmns  before  the  fall  oi  ^QT\iaaV£isi\  iKccioii^  others,  of  the 
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ielatlons  of  Christ,  the  last  of  whom  died  as  fifteenth  bishop  of  the 
local  church.  The  stonn  of  the  great  war.  which  wasted  Perca  on 
every  side,  passed  harmlessly  bv  Pella,  leaving  it  and  tlie  infant 
Church  untouched.  With  what  fond  regards  must  JesiLS  have  often 
looked  from  across  the  Jordan,  on  the  spot  which  one  day  was  to 
rijclter  His  servants. 

North  of  Pella,  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level,  on  the 
edw  of  the  deep  cleft  through  which  the  Ilieromnx  flows  to  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias,  stood  Gadara,  a  place  famous  in  Christ's  day  for  its  hot 
foilphurous  baths.  It  had  been  rebuilt  by  Pompcy,  after  having  lain 
for  a  time  in  ruins,  and  gloried  in  its  streets  paved  with  basalt,  its 
colonnades  of  Corinthian  pillars,  and  its  massive  building  in  Roman 
style,  amidst  which  Jesus  may  have  walked, — for  it  was  m  the  neifjh- 
1>6urhood  of  this  town  that  He  cured  tlu;  two  men  possessed  with 
devils.  Numerous  tombs  hewn  in  the  hills  around,  still  illustrate  a 
striking  feature  of  the  Oospel  narratives. 

Gadara  and  Pella  are  both  on  the  western  side  of  the  long  range  of 
llie  mountains  of  Gilead — the  old  territory  of  Reuben  and  Gad — 
which  stretch  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  valley,  till  they 
merge  in  the  Pisgah  range  at  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea.  liocky  glens 
and  valleys,  whose  lower  slopes  are  often  terraced  for  vines;  rolling 
highlands,  for  the  most  part  clothed  with  forests  of  ilex,  oak,  and 
terebinth:  open  plains  and  meadows;  rushing  streams,  fringed  with 
rich  vegetation;  still  justify  the  choice  of  the  two  tribes.  The  linic- 
fltone  liills  are  identical  with  those  of  western  Palestine,  but  the 
abundance  of  water  makes  the  whole  region  much  richer.  JesiLs 
must  often  have  wandered  amidst  its  wheat  fields,  olive  p-ounds, 
vineyards,  and  fig  and  pomegranate  orchards,  end  under  its  leafy 
forests, — for  He  once  and  again  visited  these  districts.  The  ro:id 
stretches  north  from  the  ford  of  the  Jordan,  near  Jericho,  up  the 
green  AVady  Scha'ib  to  Rjimoth  Gilead,  2,700  feet  above  the  sea,  past 
Djebel  Oscha,  the  hill  of  the  prophet  llosea,  800  feet  higher,  to  "\Vady 
Zerka.  the  ancient  river  Jabl)ok — thence  to  the  heights  of  Kala'at  cr 
Robad.  where  Saladin  in  after  days  built  a  castle.  Resting  here, 
Christ's  eye  would  range  over  Palestine  far  and  near,  from  the  north 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  along  the  whole  Jordan  valley,  the  river  gleam- 
ing occasionally  in  its  windings.  Part  of  the  Sva  of  Galilee  would 
be  before  Him  to  the  north,  and,  to  the  west,  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  with 
3Iount  Tabor,  and  the  ridge  of  Cannel  stretching  into  the  far  diii- 
tance,  and  the  wide  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Farther  north,  He  would 
5«?e  the  hills  of  Safed,  beyond  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  fur  away,  in  the 
blue  haze,  the  snow-sprinkled  peaks  of  Ilennon.  From  tliis  point 
His  road  would  lie  through  Pella.  across  the  Jordan,  on  the  farther 
tide  of  which  the  steep  gorge  of  the  Wady  Farrah  led  up  to  the  plain 
orii^nielon  and  His  own  district. 

With  the  mountains  of  Pisgah,  on  the  cast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  wild 
lim(vesril>te  region  begins^  counting  among  its  peaks  BclU  Peoi,  ttom 
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v.l.ich  r.:.!.i;;in  r^iico  M('^-<m1  T-r.'K  1.  a>  it  lay  (Micaniprd  holow  in  the 
()\n:n  nicaduws  <)i>})()^it(;  Jericho,  where  Aiitipas,  in  Christ's  day. 
built  the  town  of  Liviiis,  in  honour  of  the  Empress-mother.  MouiiW 
^cbo,  where  Moses  was  buried  in  an  unknown  grave,  and  the  summit 
from  which  he  surveyed  the  land  he  was  not  to  enter,  are  in  this 
range,  and  it  was  in  a  cave  in  their  secluded  valleys  that  Jewish  tradi- 
tion believed  Jeremiah  to  have  hidden  the  ark,  and  the  sacred  Tei^sels 
of  the  Temple,  till  the  coming  of  the  Messiaih,  in  a  secrecy  known 
only  to  God  and  the  angels. 

The  Jewish  population  in  Perea  was  only  small,  the  heathen  element 
greatly  prevailing.  In  the  northern  parts,  the  Syrian  races  were  in 
the  majority;  in  the  southern,  the  people  were  largely  Arab. 

The  cities  were  in  most  cases  independent,  with  a  district  belong- 
ing  to  each  of  them,  and  thus,  though  in  the  territories  of  Antipas, 
were  not  part  of  his  dominions.  Under  the  name  of  the  Decapolis, — 
*Mhe  ten  cities," — Philadelphia,  Gadara,  Hippos,  Damascus,  Bkp- 
hana,  Dio,  Pella,  Gerasji,  and  Kanatha,  were  confederated,  under 
direct  Roman  government,  with  Scythopolis,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Jordan,  in  a  league  of  peace  and  war  against  native  robber  bands 
and  the  Bedouin  hordes;  and  this  made  them  virtually  a  distinct 
state.  Antipas,  apparently,  had  only  so  much  of  the  district  as  did 
not  belong  to  these  cities. ' 

Above  Perea,  in  Christ's  day,  the  Tetrarchy  of  Philip  reached  to 
the  slopes  of  Hermon  on  the  north,  and  away  to  the  aesert  on  the 
cast.  It  included  the  provinces  of  Gaulonitis,  Iturea,  Trachonitis* 
Auranitis,  and  Batanea. 

Gaulonitis — still  known  as  Goliin,  reaped  from  Cspsarea  Philippi.  or 
Panias,  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Hermon,  to  the  Hieromax,  at  the  south 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  stretching  back  twenty  to  thirty  miles  in  barren 
uplands  of  volcanic  origin,  to  the  green  pastures  of  Batanea  or  Bashan, 
the  oasis  of  the  region,  with  the  district  of  Iturea  on  its  north — the 
lava  plateau  of  Trachonitis  on  its  east,  and  the  equally  waste  tract  of 
Auranitis,  or  the  Hauran,  on  the  south.  Gaulonitis,  which  we  know 
Jesus  to  have  visited,  looked  over  towanls  Galilee  from  a  ranee  of 
hills  running  parallel  with  the  Jordan,  north  and  south ;  a  second  and 
third  ridge  rising  behind,  in  their  highest  i)eaks,  to  the  height  of  4,000 
feet.  Besides  C*a?sarea  Philippi,  at"  its  extreme  north,  the  province 
boasted  the  town  of  Bethsaida,  rebuilt  by  Philip,  and  callecf  Livias, 
after  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  It  lay  in  a  green  opening  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  On  the  hills  overlooking  the  lake, 
towards  its  southern  end,  lay  the  town  of  Gamala,  and  in  the  valley 
at  the  south  extremity  was  flippos,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis, 

Iturea — north  of  Gaulonitis,  on  the  lower  dopes  of  Hermon — was  a 
region  of  inaccessible  mountain  fastnesses,  and  intricate  defiles,  which 
favoured  and  helped  to  perpetuate  the  lawlessness  which  the  first 
settlers  may  have  derived  from  Ihcir  Arab  ancestor.  In  the  south  it 
h:i9  a  rich  «oli,  watered  by  nwnerous  streams  from  Hermon,  but  t!b» 
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jwlh  fa  a  wild  region  of  jagged  rocks,  heaped  up  in  uttermost  eon- 

'Qsion,  or  yawning  in  rents  and  chasms.     The  Itureans,  fonder  of 

plunder  than  industry,  had,  till  Herod  tamed  them,  an  evil  name,  as 

ffiere  robhers,  issuing  from  their  savage  retreats  to  prey  upon  the 

ottavans  passing  from  Damascus  to  the  Sea.     * '  The  hills, "  says  Strabo, 

"are  inhabited  by  Itureans  and  Arabs,  who  are  mei^e  horcles  of  rol> 

fcors;  tJie  plains  by  a  farming  population,  who  are  constantly  plun- 

denod  by  the  hill  people,  and  thus  always  need  help  from  outside. 

Gafhering  in  the  recesses  of  Lebanon  and  Hennon,  the  mountain  ban- 

ditri  oiganized  raids  as  far  as  Sidon  and  Berytus  on  the  coast,  and  to 

the  gates  of  Damascus  on  the  east.     Famous  as  archers  and  bold 

riders,  they  were  largely  enrolled  in  the  Roman  army,  in  which  their 

skill  became  proverbial*;  but  the  legions,  nevertheless,  l(K)kcd  askance 

at  tliem  as  the  worst  set  in  the  service.     Their  boundaries  varied, 

like  their  fortune  in  war,  and  hence  are  seldom  descrilK'd  alike. 

Trachonitis  was  the  name  given  to  the  district  east  and  south  of 
Iturea,  though  the  two  seem,  at  times,  to  Ix;  interchangt'able  names 
for  nearly  the  sjime  region.  Iturea  often  embraces  the  tract  usually 
known  as  Trachonitis,  the  **  Argob,"  or  '*  Stony,"  of  the  Bible,  Tra- 
chonitis being  apparently  a  mere  translation  of  this  older  name.  It 
was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Og,  coiiqnered  by  the  Israelites  before 
they  entered  Canaan,  and  wa*<  assignee!  to  the  half-tril)e  of  Manasseh. 
It  is  about  twenty-two  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  fourteen  from 
esst  to  west,  and  marks  the  focus  of  ancient  volcanic  energy  in  the 
district.  It  Is  a  vast  oi  can  of  basjilt,  cnicked  and  rent  into  innumer- 
able fissures  in  cooling,  and  offering  in  its  countless  chasms  an  almost 
impenetrable  shelter  to  whole  armies.  "In  its  rough,  and  almost 
inaccessible  rocks."  says  Strabo.  "are  hidden  spaces  from  which  a 
thousand  men  could  al-rsemble  for  a  foniy  against  the  merchants  of 
Damascus.  The  chief  town,  Kanatha,  on  the  caravan  route,  belonged 
to  the  Decapolis,  and  wjts  protected  from  the  robber  population  around 
by  strong  Roman  fortifications.  As  a  whole,  it  was  a  terribly  wild 
region.  **The  inhabitants  of  the  country."  says  .Tosei)hus,  "Vive  in 
a  mad  way,  and  pillage  the  district  of  the  Damascenes,  their  rulers  at 
times  sharing  the  plunder.  It  is  hard  to  restrain  them,  for  robbery 
bius  long  Ix^n  their  profession,  and  they  have  no  other  way  of  living, 
for  they  have  neither  any  city  of  their  own,  nor  any  lands,  but  only 
pome  holes  or  dens  of  the  earth,  where  they  and  their  cattle  live 
together.  They  contrive,  however,  to  secure  water,  and  store  com  in 
granaries,  and  are  al^le  to  make  a  great  resistance  by  sudden  sallies, 
for  the  entrances  of  their  caves  are  so  narrow,  that  only  one  person 
can  enter  at  a  time,  tlnrngh  they  are  incredibly  large  within.  The 
ground  over  their  habitations  is  not  very  high,  but  rather  a  plain, 
while  the  rocks  are  very  difilcult  of  entrance  without  a  guide. "  Herod 
did  his  utmost  against  them,  but  his  success  was  only  passing,  till  at 
last  he  settled  several  military  colonies  in  the  district,  and  by  their 
incessant  patrols  managed  to  keep  the  rubbers  in  check. 
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South  of  this  fierce  and  lawless  rcdon  lay  Auranitis.  now  knoir 
as  the  Hauran,  a  liifrh  platoau  of  treeless  downs,  of  the  richest  soil 
stretchinc  from  Gilead  to  the  Pesert,  and  from  the  Lcdja  to  the  u| 
lands  of  Sloab  on  the  south.  Not  a  stone  is  to  bo  seen,  and  the  grci 
caravans  of  well-fed  ciimcls,  laden  with  com  and  barley,  constant! 
met  with  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  show  what  it  must  have  been  i 
the  days  of  Christ.  *Even  yet.  however,  no  one  can  travel  through  i 
safely,  imarmed,  and  the  fellahin,  except  close  to  towns,  have  to  ploug; 
and  sow  with  a  musket  slung  at  their  back.  It  is  the  granary  o 
Damascus,  and  the  ruins  of  numerous  towns,  all  of  basalt,  even  t 
the  doors  of  the  houses,  show  that  the  population  must  have  bee: 
grt»at. 

Batanea.  the  ancient  Bashan,  was  a  mountainous  district  of  th 
richi^st  type,  al)Oundiu^  in  forests  of  evergreen  oaks,  and  extreme!; 
rich  in  its  soil.  The  hills,  which,  in  some  cases,  reach  a  height  d 
0.000  feet,  and  the  cattle  which  fed  in  the  rich  meadows,  are  oftei 
alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament.  Desolate  now,  it  was  densely  pec 
pled  eighteen  hundn^d  veal's  a^,  as  the  ruins  of  towns  and  cities  o 
liasalt,  thickly  strewn  over  its  surface,  and  still  almost  as  perfect  a 
when  they  were  built,  strikingly  pnive. 

In  the  lifetime  of  Christ,  a  large  Jewish  population  lived  in  al 
these  districts,  in  the  midst  of  much  larger  numlK^rs  of  Syrians,  Arabs 
Greeks,  and  Phenicians,  under  the  rule  of  Philip,  the  son  of  Heroc 
and  of  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem.  lie  was  bi'twecn  Archelaus  an( 
Antli^as  in  age,  and  had  been  educated  with  them  in  Pome,  but  kep 
entirely  aloof  from  familv  intrigues,  and  was  tnie-licarted  enough  ti 
plead  fhe  cause  of  Archelaus  l)efore  Augustus.  The  best  of  Herod' 
son.«,  he  retained  not  only  the  good-will  of  his  family,  but  was  hek 
in  high  esteem  by  the  Pomans,  and  the  Jews  espceially  honoured  hin 
as  no  son  of  a  Samaritan,  but  spnmg  from  a  daughter  of  Zion 
During  a  reign  of  thirty -seven  years,  he  was  no  k-ps  gentle  to  his  sub 
jects  than  ]K'aceful  towanls  his  neighbours.  "He  showed  himself. 
Biiys  Josc?phus.  **  miKlerate  and  quiet  in  his  life  and  government.  H 
colistantlv  lived  in  the  country  .Mibjecl  to  him,  and  usc^d  to  trave 
through  It.  continually,  to  afhninister  justice:  his  ofllcial  scat — lb 
sella  cumlis — accompanying  him  everywhere:  always  ready  to  \ro  .«5e 
down  in  the  market  place,  or  the  road,  to  hear  coniplaints,  withou 
any  one  suflFering  from  delay."  His  court  was  fonned  by  only  a  fev 
friends,  whom  he  seldom  c-lianged,  arid  it  is  re<-orde<l  of  him*  that  ii 
his  care  for  his  peo])le  he  levied  almost  fewer  taxes  than  he  needed 
Modest  in  his  ambitions,  he  cannl  more  for  the  peaceful  triumph  o 
discovering  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  than  for  noisy  fame.  Th 
neighbourhood  of  the  romantic  city  he  built  on  the  edge  of  Hermoi 
was  the  scene  of  the  Transfigunition :  but  he  is  not  mentioned  in  th 
Gos])els,  though  it  is  a  noble  tribute  to  him  that  Jesus  once  and  agaii 
took  refuge  in  his  territories,  from  the  craft  of  His  own  ruler,  Antiiuu 
and  the  hate  of  the  Galiliean  Pharisees.    He  married  his  nittce  Salome 
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^wjghter  of  Herod-Philip,  hia  uncrowned  brother,  and  of  the  too 
M^known  Herodias.  His  reign  continued  through  the  whole  life  of 
oar  Lord,  and  he  died  ciijldless,  at  last,  a  year  or  so  after  the  Cruci- 
fixioQ,  in  Bethsaida,  or  Livias,  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  was  laid 
in  a  tomb  which  he  hinisclf  had  built  as  his  final  resting-place. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  Plain  of  Ksdraelon,  the  country  rises 
ifiauiinto  rounded  hills,  which  extend  from  the  great  coast  plain, 
KToas  the  deep  chasm  of  the  Jordan,  till  they  sink  away  in  the 
emt,  while  towards  the  south  they  end  only  in  the  wilderness  of  el 
Tih,  or  the  Wanderings.  The  northern  part  of  these  hills,  on  the 
west  of  the  .Ionian,  was  the  land  of  the  Samaritans.  Their  country 
benn  at  En  Gannim — the  fountain  of  gardens — ^at  the  south  end  of 
BsdraeloD,  and  ended,  in  the  south,  at  the  mountain  pass  of  Akrab- 
W-or,  the  **  Scorpions,"  north  of  Shiloh.  The  whole  region  is  a 
Mtwork  of  countless  valleys  running  in  every  direction,  but  mainly 
eutand  west. 

In  these  valleys  lived  the  descendants  of  the  Assyrian  tribes,  whom 
Snrhaddon  had  sent  to  till  the  room  left  by  the  ten  tribes  whom  he 
luid  carried  away,  and  the  children  of  such  of  the  ten  tribes  them- 
Kkes  as  escaped  deportation,  or  had  found  their  way  back,  and  of 
Jews  who  had  tied  Uiither  from  time  to  time,  from  any  cause,  from 
Judea.  The  growth  of  the  new  Jewish  kingdom  on  the  south  had 
encroached  greatly  on  the  Samaritan  tesritory,  but  it  was  still  a  de- 
niable land,  and  far  more  fruitful  than  Judea  itself. 

The  soft  limestone  or  chalky  hills  of  Samaria,  unlike  those  farther 
wuih,  are  not  without  many  springs.  Fertile  bottoms  of  black  earth 
uc  not  infrequent,  and  rich  fielus,  gardens,  and  orchards,  alternate 
in  the  valleys,  while  vineyards  and  trees  of  different  kinds  spread  up 
tbe  slopes,  and  woods  of  olives  and  walnuts  crown  the  soft  outline 
of  many  of  the  hills.  The  meadows  and  pasture  land  of  Samaria  were 
famous  in  Israel. 

Buch  was  the  territory  which  lay  between  Christ,  in  Galilee,  and 
the  hilk  of  Judea.  Of  the  people,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  at  a 
future  time. 


cnAPTER  xxn. 

BEFORE     THE     DAWN. 

No  powor  over  showed  so  ^oat  a  genius  for  assimilating  conquered 
ml  ions  to  itself  as  liomc.  ItH  tributary  provinces  habitually  merged 
tlu'ir  national  life,  erelonp:.  in  that  of  their  conqueror.  Her  laws, 
l:ui«;uuLre,  jmd  reli,i;ion,  more  or  less  completely  took  root  wherever 
licr  cM^^lrs  were  p<Tnmnently  planted,  and  have  left  the  lecoids  of 
their  triumphs  in  the  wide  extent  of  the  so-called  l^atin  race,  even  at 
this  (lay.  Hut  it  was  very  different  in  Palestine.  There,  Rome  met 
n  stale  of  things  unknown  elsewhere;  which  she  neither  cared,  nor 
was  .'iliie  to  comprehend.  The  Spaniard  or  Gaul  had  given  no  trouble 
nflcr  he  wits  once  sulHlued.  but  readily  accepted  her  arts,  civiliza- 
tion, and  laws.  It  was  n^served  for  the  mountaineers  of  Judea  to 
Tefu'-e  any  iM'aceable  relations  to  the  mistress  of  the  world;  to  treat 
her  prouifcst  sons  with  haiurhty  contempt,  and  to  regard  their  very 
jiMsinee  in  the  count ry  as  a  delUement. 

'I  1h*  discipline  of  tiio  centuries  iK'fore  the  Roman  conquest  of  Pal- 
(rfine  by  Ponipey,  had  formed  a  nation  every  way  unique.  The 
rrli;.'ious  institutions  of  its  ancestors  had  become  the  object  of  a  pas- 
si*  niale  idolatry,  which  claimed,  and  willingly  received,  the  whole  of 
life  for  its  service.  The  tragedy  of  the  Exile,  the  teaching  of  the 
h-adci-s  of  the  licturn,  and  of  their  successors,  and  the  tierce  puri- 
tanisin  kindled  by  the  Syrian  iH'rs<'cutions,  and  deei)cned  by  the  Macca- 
ba*an  .*<lrugirle.  had  foruK^l  a  i>eople  whose  existence  was  woven  into 
one  with  their  law;  who  would  en(hire  any  torture,  or  let  themselves 
br  tlin>wn  to  bea'-tsin  the  circus,  rather  than  altera  won!  which  their 
law  lorbadi' — wh(>se  women  would  \n.\\T  the  agonies  of  martyrdom 
rallier  than  eat  unclean  fcMMl.  and  whos(»  men  woidd  let  themselves 
Ik*  ful  down,  without  an  attempt  at  resistance,  rather  than  touch  the 
ijwonl  on  a  Sabbath.  Their  whole  life  was  a  succession  of  rites  and 
ol»N,Tvances.  ;i,s  sacrrd  in  their  eyes  as  the  details  of  his  caste  to  a 
lirMMniin.  Intereoursi'  with  other  nations  was  ).>ossibk;  only  to  the 
mo>i  limited  extent.  They  .shrank  from  all  other  races  as  from 
f.'iiliu  vs  or  leprosy.  The  conimon  Jew  shunned  a  heathen  or  Sa- 
maritan: the  iMiarisee  shrank  from  the  c<mmion  Jew;  the  Essenc 
iiMTtie  withdrew  from  mankind,  into  the  desi'rt.  The  dread  of  cere- 
i:  rninl  d  nlemiMit  made  M»liiude  the  imly  security,  till  the  desire  for 
il  biianie  morbid,  like  that  of  the  Samaritan  .H-ttlers  r>f  the  islands  of 
tlie  lu  d  r'«'a.  who  im'.»K>red  any  ^Iramrer  to  kirp  at  a  distance.  The  very 
iini!iir\  fniMH  ruled  by  so  many  purillc.-it  ions  was  siu-reti,  and  hence 
tlh  :v  I  u'ld  be  no  ijn^atiT -hiH'k  to  the  fivlimrsof  the  nation,  than  that 
;-'y  \\l'.i»  w«  IV  oiemi»nially  uneleau  shotild  poiluie  it  bv  their  pres- 
K  •'  v'.    1  '.Veil  aiiioih: thcmsi Ive?  consiaut  care  w;is rcquirei to  maintain 
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or  restore  their  parity,  but  the  presence  of  heathen  among  them,  made 
daily  defilement  almost  inevitable.  What,  then,  must  have  been  the 
horror  of  the  nation,  when  even  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  the  High 
Priest  alone  could  enter,  and  that  only  once  a  year,  after  endless 
purifications,  was  polluted  by  Pompey,  and  when,  as  in  the  days  of 
the  Prophet,  that  Name  which  a  Jew  dared  not  even  ulter,  was  bhu«- 
pliemed  every  day  by  the  heathen  soldiery?  Tlie  cry  of  the  Psalmist, 
m  times  long  past,  was  once  more  that  of  every  Jew,  **  ()  God,  the 
heathen  are  come  into  Thine  inheritance  :  Thy  Holy  Temple  have 
they  defiled." 

^uch  a  calamity  could  be  regarded  only  as  a  judgm(?nt  from  Jeho- 
vah on  the  nation.     In  words  which  were  constantlV  read  in  the  syn- 
a!^<?ues.  they  sighed  to  hear  that  "The  wrath  of  Jehovali  was  so 
kindled  against  His  people,  because  they  were  defiled  with  their  own 
works,  that  He  abhorred  His    inheritance,  and  luii   given  it   into 
the  hand  of  the  heathen,  and  let  them  that  hated  them  rule  over 
Israel."  The  very  land  seemed  under  a  curse.    It  appeared  as  if  the 
dew  of  blessing  no  longer  fell;  as  if  the  fruits  had  lost  their  fragrance 
and  taste,  and  the  fields  refused  their  harvests.     The  practical  iToman 
could  not  understand  such  an  idealistic  race;  with  him  law  was  no 
less  supreme  than  it  was  with  the  Jew,  bat  his  law  wjis  that  of  the 
Empire,  the  Jew*s  the  law  of  an  unseen  God ;  his  had  for  its  aim 
external  order,  and  material  civilization,  the  Jew's  ignored  material 
progress,  and  was  at  war  with  the  first  conditions  of  poHtieal  sub- 
mission.    Like  the  Jew,  the  Roman  started  from  the  i(l'.*a  of  duty, 
but  it  w;is  the  duty  owed  to  the  State:  the  Jew  repudiated  -iny  earthly 
authority,  and  owned  allegiance  only  to  a  theoenu^y.     Tlu;  Roman 
cared  only  for  the  present  life;  to  th?  Jew  the  present  wjvs  indilTer 
cut.     The  one  worshipped  the  Visible;  tho  other  the  Unseen.     To 
the  Jew,  the  lioman  was  unclean  and  accursed;  to  the  Komans,  the 
Jews  were  ridiculous  for  their  religion,  and  hateful  for  their  pride. 
Each  despised  the  other.     Pompey  had  iK'gim  by   treating  their  most 
sacred  prejudices  with  contempt,  and  his  suci^cssors  followed  in  his 
steps.     The  murderer  of  their  royal  house, and  the  friend  of  the  hated 
Samaritans,  was  made  Kin:?  in  Jerustilem,  and  at  a  later  dav,  Roman 
Procurators  sucked  th*}  very  marrow  from  th(i  land,  oppressed  the 
people  to  the  utterm  .)st,  ancl  paid  no  regard  to  their  tendcTest  stjusi- 
bUities.      The  governm<^nt  wjis  as  ruthless  as   that   of  England  in 
ladia  would  be  if  it  tmmpled  und(?r  foot,  in  the  pride  of  strength, 
every  Hindoo  prejudice  it  found  in  its  way.     lioman  religion    wa^ 
faith  in  the  magic  of  the  R<:)mau  name,  and  the  irresi.stii)leness  of 
tbe  Roman  arms;  a  worship  only  of  brute  force,   hard,  unfeeling. 
coarse;  which  could  not  understand  anvthiug  transcendental  like  the 
creed  of  the  Jew,  or  the  i>ossibility  of  men  caring  for  an  idea,  far 
less  of  their  dying  for  it. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  Rabbis  saw,  in  such  a  power,  the  fourth 
beast  of  the  Book  of   Daniel — "a  beast  diverse  from  all  tlie  others, 
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exceeding  drefldful,  whose  teeth  were  of  iron  and  his  nalTs  of  hna^ 
which  devoured,  brake  in  pieces,  and  stamped  the  remnant  of  God*8 
people  with  its  feet."  *'  Thou  madest  the  world  for  onr  Bakes,''8ay8 
.one  of  the  latest  Jewish  seers,  who  himself  had  seen  the  miseries  of 
these  times;  "As  for  the  other  people" — the  Romans  and  all  man- 
kind liosidtfs — **  who  also  come  irom  Adam,  Thou  hast  said  they  on 
notliintr,  Imt  are  like  spittle,  or  the  droppings  from  a  cask.  And  now, 
O  Lord,  behold  these  lieathen,  who  have  ever  been  counted  as  noth- 
ing, have  l)cgun  to  be  lords  over  us,  and  to  devour  us.  But  we,  Thy 
people,  whom  Thou  hast  called  Thy  tirst-bom,  Thy  only  begotten, 
and  tlic  oiiject  of  Thy  fer\'ent  love,  arc  given  into  their  lianas.  If 
t!«e  world  now  be  made  for  our  sakes,  why  do  we  not  possess  our  in- 
heritance over  the  world?  How  long  shall  this  endure?*  "Hear, 
thou,  I  will  talk  with  thee,"  He  makes  the  Messiah  say  to  the  Roman 
Eagle,  '*  Art  thou  not  the  last  of  the  four  beasts  which  I  made  to 
reign  in  my  world,  who  hast  overcome  all  the  beasts  that  were  post, 
and  hast  power  over  the  world  with  great  fearfulness,  and  mudi 
wicked  oppression?  For  thou  hast  afflicted  the  meek,  thou  haat  hurt 
the  ])enc(>al)le,  thou  hast  loved  tho  Faithless,  and  haled  the  Faithful, 
and  destn)yed  the  Xovms  of  those  who  brought  forth  fruit,  and  the 
walls  of  those  who  did  thee  no  harm.  Thy  wrongful  dealings  have 
gone  up  to  the  Highest,  and  thy  pride  to  the  Mighty  One.  Therefore, 
()  eairle,  tliou  shalt  [Xfrish,  with  thy  fearful  wings,  thy  baleful  wingk-ts, 
Ihy  ferocious  lieads.  thy  tearing  claws,  and  all  thy  foul  body;  that 
the  earth  may  l)c  refresh(Hl.  and  be  delivered  from  thy  violence,  and 
that  she  may  hope  in  the  justice  and  mercy  of  Him  that  made  her." 

Such  concentnUed  hatred  and  bitter  contemptuous  scorn  from  a 
people  so  feeble  and.  in  many  ways,  to  a  Roman,  so  ridiculous,  was 
naturally  met  by  equal  dislike,  and,' if  possible,  greater  contempt.  The 
Jews  of*  Rome  had  l>een  ori^rinally.  for  the  most  part,  slaves,  and  their 
numlH'rs  were  incrt^ised  yearly  by  the  sales  of  the  slave  market.  But 
buyers  had  foimd  that  Jew  slaves  were  more  trouble  in  a  houwhold. 
alnrnt  their  law.  than  the}'  were  worth,  and  hence  they  were  allowed 
to  buy  their  own  freedom  at  a  very  low  price.  A  vast  mmilier  of 
Jewish  freedmen  had  thus  gradually  accumulated  in  Rome,  to  the 
horror  of  the  Romans  at  large,  by  whom  they  were  reckoned  one  of 
the  gn'atest  plagues  of  the  city.  "The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  show  how 
frecjueut  must  have  Innm  the  tumults  they  caused.  Squalid,  dirty, 
troublesome,  repulsive,  yet  sneering  at  the  gods  and  temples  of  their 
iiiusters,  and  constantly 'aggressive  in  the  hope  of  making  proselytes, 
they  were  the  special  objects,  by  turns,  of  the  ridicule,  loathing,  and 
hatred  of  the  haughty  Romans,  and  this  hatred  was  intensified  by  the 
favour  their  religion  had  found  with  some  of  their  own  wives  and 
daughters.  The  officials  who  went  from  Rome  to  Judea  to  rule  the 
nation,  carried  with  them,  already,  a  scorn  and  abhorrence  for  the 
nation,  which  found  its  expression  in  a  ready  belief  of  reports  so 
revolting  and  incredible  as  that  they  worshipped  the  head  oi  on  asB» 
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as G'ld,  in  their  Temple.  Wli.-it  treatmont  tiiev  miLilit  oxpool  from 
Roman  governors  is  shadowed  in  man^*  utterances  of  dilferent  classes. 
Speakiiig  of  the  Jews  sent  to  the  pestilent  climate  of  Sardinia,  to  put 
down  the  robbers  there,  Tacitus  adds,  "If  they  perished  by  the 
climate  it  was  no  loss. "  Apollonius,  of  Tyana,  is  made  to  say  to 
Vespasian,  in  Alexandria — *•  When  one  came  from  the  scehe  of  war 
and  told  of  30,000  Jews  whom  you  had  killed  in  one  battle,  and  of 
50,000  in  another,  I  took  the  speaker  aside,  and  asked  him,  *  What 
are  you  talking  about;  have  you  nothing  more  worth  telling  than 
that?"*  Even  the  calm  and  lofty  Marcus  Aurelius,  at  a  later  day,  is 
credited  with  an  expression  of  the  common  hatred  of  the  Jews,  which, 
ia  its  biting  contempt,  surpasses  all  others.  "O  Marcomanni!  O 
Quadi!  0  Sarmatians!"  cried  the  Emperor,  when  he  passed  from 
Egypt  into  Palestine,  and  found  himself  among  the  Jews,  "I  have 
found  a  people,  at  last,  who  are  lower  than  you  I 

The  feelings  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Romans  had  originally  been 
tlioss  of  admiration  and  respect,  for  their  bravery  and  great  deeds. 
Judas  Maccabteus  liad  sought  their  alliance,  and,  even  so  late  as  the 
wiga  of  Johannes  Hyrcanus,  the   nation   retained  kindly   feelings 
towards  them.    It  was  the  fault  of  Pompey  that  so  great  and  sudden 
*  revulsion  took  place.     The  tre^ichery  by  which  he  got  possession  of 
tbe  country  and  the  capital ;  the  insolent  contempt  with  which  he 
defiled  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  the  vanity  which  led  him  to  carry  off 
^  royal  family,  who  had  put  themselves  confidingly  imder  his  pro- 
^^tioD,  to  grace  his  triumph,  filled  the  race  with  an  abiding  hatred  of 
tlie  very  name  of  Rome.     A  writer  of  the  times  has  left  us  the  im- 
pressions made  by  such  acts: — "My  ear  heard  the  sound  of  war,  the 
clang  of  the  trumpet  which  called  to  murder  and  ruin !    The  noise  of 
*  great  army,  as  of  a  mighty  nLshing  w^ind,  like  a  great  pillar  of  fire, 
'*olJing  hitherward  over  the  plains!     Jehovah  brings  up  hither  a 
^nighty  warrior  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.     He  has  determined  war 
^^aiast  Jerusalem  and  against   His  land!    The  princes  of  the  land 
>ent  out  to  him  with  joy,  and  said,   'Thou  art  welcome,  come 
ia  peace.*     They  have  made  smooth   the  rough  ways  before  the 
march  of  the  stranger;  they  opened  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.     They 
crowned  the  walls  with  garlands.     He  entered,  as  a  father  enters  the 
house  of  his  sons,  in  peace.     He  walked  abroad  in  perfect  securitj-. 
Tiien  he  took  possession  of  the  towers  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
for  God  had  led  him  in  safety*,  through  her  folly.     He  destroyed  her 
princes,  and  every  one  wise  in  counsel,  and  poured  out  the  blood  of 
Jerusalem  like  unclean  waU.^.     He  led  her  sons  and  daughters  into 
captivity.     The  strange  people  have  gone  up  to  the  altar,  and.  in 
their  pnde,  have  not  taken  on  their  shoes  in  the  holy  places." 

•*  In  his  haughty  pride,"  cries  the  singer  in  his  second  psalm,  which 
throws  light  on  the  corruption  of  Israel  in  the  half  century  before 
Christ,  and  on  Jewish  thought  at  large,  **  the  sinner  has  broken  down 
the  strong  walls  with  the  ram,  and  Thou  ha.^t  not  hindered.   Heathen 
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aliens  have  goiw*  up  into  Thy  holy  place;  they  have  walked  up  aad 
clown  in  it,  with  their  shoes,  in  eontempt.  Because  the  sons  of  Je- 
rusalem have  (k'tiled  the  holy  things  of  the  Lord,  and  have  profaDe^ 
I  lie  ^ifts  couse<  rated  to  Gwl.'hy  their  transgressions  of  the  Law. '  Foi 
ihis.  lie  has  said,  'Cast  forth  tliese  things  from  me,  I  hate  no  pleasni* 
in  tliem.*  Ihe  Ircaiity  of  holiness  have  they  made  \ile;  it  has  bed 
profaned  Innore  God  ior  ever! 

*'  Your  m;us  and  your  daughters  are  sold  into  woeful  slavery;  thef 
are  brandcil.  as  slaves,  on  their  necks,  in  the  sight  of  the  lieathea 
For  your  siu:^  hath  He  done  this  I  Therefore  gave  He  them  up  intf 
the  i"uind««  of  thr)se  that  were  stronger  than  they,  for  He  turned  awaj 
His  face  from  i»it\ing  them, — youth,  andolduian,  and  child  together 
beeau'ie  they  jiU'sinne^l,  in  riot  hearing  His  voice.  The  heaveni 
scowled  on  them,  and  the  earth  loathed  them,  for  no  man  on  it  haA 
done  as  they. 

**G<>d  has  made  the  sons  of  Jerusalem  a  derision.  Every  one  gavo 
liirasi'lf  up  V)  the  sin  of  Sodom.  They  flaunted  their  wickedncsa 
l>efnre  tlie  sun.  Tliey  conmiitted  their  evil  deeds  before  it.  They 
made  a  >how  of  tlieif  guilt.  Even  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  are 
profane,  ai-oordiniz:  to  'I'hy  judjrment,  for  they  have  deflled  them- 
selves shamok'S sly  with  the  heathen.  For  all  these  things  my  heart 
moMrns. 

"I  v.ill  ju^l-fy  The*',  O  God,  in  uprightness  ef  heart,  for  in  Tliy 
judLTiicnls,  (.)  G'.A.  U  >vvn  Thy  ri^^hteousncss.  F(;r  Thou  givest  to 
tliewickf'd  avTcriliiJi^  to  their  works,  according  to  the  great  evil  of 
their  doin^:-;.  1  licu  hast  revealed  their  sins,  that  Ihy  judgment  may 
j»e  s;tH'n.  Thou  blotle.-t  out  their  memory  from  the  earth.  The  Lord 
is  a  righteous  judiie,  and  rt-L'^auleth  no  man's  cc»untenance.  He  has 
dragged  diiwii  her  hcauly  from  the  throne  of  giory.  For  Jerusalem 
has  been  jml  to  shame  by  the  heathen,  when  they  trampled  it  under 
f<3ot.  Put  on  .NU'kelolh  fo»*  n^bes  of  beautv,  a  wreath  of  twisted 
rushes  in>t<*ad  of  a  erown.  God  has  taken  away  her  mitre  of  glor}', 
wliich  he  put  on  her  brow.  Her  pride  is  east  do^^^l  in  dishonour  on 
the  earth. 

**  And  I  looked,  and  ]>raycd  l;efore  the  face  of  the  Lord,  and  said. 
Let  it  sufiii-e  TIu.'c,  O  l^nd.  that  Thou  hast  made  heavy  Thy  hand 
upon  Jerusalem,  in  the  coming  agiunst  her  of  the  heathen,  liecause 
iiiev  hav(!  trratcl  her  with  scorn,  and  have  not  spared  in  their  wrath 
ixnii  fury,  and  thf  y  will  not  liring  this  to  an  end,  unless  Thou.  O  Lord, 
iei)rovc.>t  Iheni  in  Thy  wrath.  For  they  have  not  done  it  in  zeal  for 
Thee,  but  Irom  the  wish  of  their  heart,  to  iM)ur  out  their  rage  against 
us  like  furies.  Delay  not,  ()  God,  to  smite  them  on  the  head,  that  the 
hau;^htiness  of  llie  dragon  may  sink  down  in  dish(mour. 

*•  1  had  waited  but  a  little*  till  God  showed  me  his  haughty  pride 
])rought  low,  on  the  shores  of  Kgypt,  and  his  body  set  at  nought  by 
the  least,  alike  on  laud  and  sea, — rotting  upon  the  waves  in  jpiliful 
contempt,  and  having  no  one  to  buiy  it.     Because  he  had  set  God  at 
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BOt^t  and  dishonoured  Ilim.  lie  forgot  that  he  was  only  a  man : 
he  Ad  not  think  of  what  might  be  to  come.  lie  said,  '  I  shall  bo 
I/)rd  of  sea  and  land,'  and  he  did  not  remember  that  Ood  is  CTcat 
aad  rosbtless  in  His  great  might.  Tie  is  King  of  Heaven,  and  the 
jji^  of  kings  and  rulers,  exalting  His  servant,  and  stilling  the  proud 
I  in  eternal  di^onour  and  ruin  b^use  they  have  not  acknowledged 

Herod's  flattery  of  Rome,  and  his  treachery,  to  what  the  patriots 
thoui^t  the  national  cause,  only  intensified  the  bitterness  of  such 
i^ecollections. 

Amidsrt  all  the  troubles  of  the  nation,  however,  their  hopes  were 
"till  kept  alive  by  a  belief  which,  like  much  else  among  the  Jews,  is 
tmiflue  in  history.     Their  sacred  books  had  from  the  earliest  days 
prwiicted  the  appearance  of  a  great  deliverer,  who  sliould  redeem 
Israel  out  of  all  his  troubles.     **  AH  the  prophets,"  says  the  Talmud, 
"prophesied  only  of  the  days  of  tlic  Messiah."    In  later  days  this 
hope  was  intensified  by  a  new  development  of  the  national  literature. 
Xn  the  second  century  before  Christ,  the  Book  of  Daniel  had  created 
•  profound  sensation  by  its  predictions,  universally  current,  of  the 
<Jestniction  of  the  heathen,  and  tlio  elevation  of  the  chosen  people  to 
^prenie  glory,  under  the  Messiah.     These  were,  at  that  time,  inter- 
preted as  applying  to  the  disastrous  period  of  religious  persecntion 
^nder  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  which  provoked  the  MaccabB^an  revolt, 
*ind  ultimately  led  to  the  temporary  mdependence  of  the  nation,  with 
5u  short,  bright  glimpse  of  prosperity,  as  if  heralding  the  Messianic 
*eim.    The  heiithen  were  to  "devour  the  whole  earth  for  a  time, 
«aa  tread  it  down  and  break  it  m  pieces."    But  '^the  kingdom  and 
dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  rule  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall 
be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose  kingdom 
is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey 
Him."    In  such  words,  Israel  n»ad  its  future  political  glory,  as  the 
seat  of  a  universal  theocracy,  which  was  to  replace  the  Kings  of  the 
heathen,  and  flourish  in  perpetual  supremacy  over  all  mankind.    The 
hea-i  of  this  world-wide  empire  they  saw  in  *'  the  Son  of  Man,"  who 
was  to  **come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven;"  dominion  and  glory,  and  a 
kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  Him  for 
ever,  being  given  Him  by  the  Ancient  of  Days. 

With  the  paling  of  the  Maccabfean  glory,  after  its  short  brightness, 
and  the  decay  of  religious  enthusiasm  unSer  the  corrupting  influence 
of  iu  later  kings, — a  reaction  not  unlike  the  license  of  the  Restora- 
tion as  contrastSi  with  the  severe  Puritanism  of  the  Commonwealth, 
—a  copious  literature  sprang  up,  based  on  the  model,  which,  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  had  so  profoundly  affected  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
With  the  indeoendence  of  the  nation,  prophecy  had,  long  ago, 
gradually  ceased,  for  the  sphere  of  the  prophet  was  incompatible  with 
tiie  loss  of  the  freedom  of  the  nation.  Zechariah  and  Malachi  had 
appeared  after  the  return  from  exile,  but,  with  the  latter,  it  waa  uni* 
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vcrsally  acknowledged,  the  gnind  roll  of  prophets  hnd  ended.    The 
last  of  the  order  had,  indeed,  him9elf,  virtually  announced  its  suspen* 
Mon,  in  pointing  to  the  coming  of  Elijah,  before  the  great  and  dread- 
ful day  of  Jehovah,  as  its  next  appearance.     From  that  time,  it 
l)ecame  fixed  in  the  popular  mind  that  Elijah,  and  perhaps,  also,  t 
"prophet  like  imto  ptoses,'  would  henild  the  Messiah  and  his  Idnf- 
dom.     Tlie  i)eruliar  constitution  of  the  nation  inevitably  gave  this 
glorioas  future  a  political,  rather  than  a  spiritual  character,  for  their 
conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  that  of  a  theocracy,  such  as 
God  Himself  had  founded  amongst  them,  under  Moses — an  eailhiy 
state,  with  God  as  King,  and  His  "anointed'*  as  vicegerent,  to  cany 
out  His  written  law.    Tlieir  only  idea  of  an  ''anointed  one,"  that  is, 
a  Messiah,  must  have  been  derived  from  the  illustrations  offered  by 
the  earlier  history'  of  the  nation,     lliey  knew  of  Moses,  Jot:hua,  ttw 
judges,  and  the  kings.     The  patriarchs  were  spoken  of  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  anointed  of  Jehovah,  or  His  Messiahs,  and  so,  also,  were 
high  priests  and  proi)hets.  and  their  kings,  an(i  even  the  Persian  mon- 
arch, CjTus.     Among  the  later  Jews,  of  the  ages  immediatelv  before 
Christ, ""The  Messiah"  had  become  the  usual  name  of  the  Deliverer 
predicted  liy  the  proi)hets,  and  was  almost  exclusively  restricted  to 
him.     liut  at  no  time  had  the  spiritual  been  soj  arated  from  the  polit- 
ical, in  its  use.     Indeed,  the  whoh;  theory  of  their  national  govern- 
ment, inevitably  joined  the  political  and  the  religious.    The  State  and 
the  Church  were,  with  it,  identical,  the  former  being  only  tlie  outward 
eml)odiment  of  the  latter.     Jewish  p(»litics  were  only  Jewish  religion 
in  its  public  Halations,  for  God  was  the  political  as  Veil  as  religious 
Head  of  the  nation.     It  was,  hence,  all  but  impos^sible  for  a  Jew  to 
conceive  of  the  Messiah.  cxc(^pt  as  the  divinely  coiiimissioncd  vice- 
gerent of  Gixi,  in  his  double  sphere  of  earthly  aiid  heavenly  kingship 
in  Israel. 

The  long  silence  of  prophets,  and  the  keen  politico-religious  enthu- 
sia.sm  with  which  the  advent  of  a  Messiah  was  expected— an  enthu- 
siasm resting  on  Scripture  throughout,  but  rekindled  to  a  passionate 
and  abiding  fervour  by  the  Book  of  Daniel — incited  some  nobler 
spirits  to  break  the  stillness,  and  keep  alive  the  national  faith  and 
hope,  by  compositions  conceived  in  the  same  spirit.  To  give  them 
greater  weight,  Ibey  were  ascribed  to  the  most  famous  men  of  past 
aires,  and  sent  abroad  in  their  names.  A  Kevelation  of  the  future 
glory  of  Isniel  apiwnred  in  the  name  of  the  antediluvian  Enoch,  as 
one.' of  all  men,  worthy  to  have  been  favoured  with  divine  communi- 
cations. Another  consisted  of  p.'ijilnis  ascribed  to  Solomon,  and  a  third 
was  said  to  havr  lui'ii  written  by  the  great  S<Tibe,  the  second  Moses — 
Ezra.  Others  are  still  ])reserved  in  the  collection  of  "Apocrypha" 
till  recently  bound  up  with  our  English  Bibles.  Of  the  whole,  the 
first  Book  of  the  Maccabees,  illustniles  the  fervent  ]mtriotism  and  stem 
Puritanism  of  the  war  of  liberty.  The  AVisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach 
sets  in  a  striking  light  the  saying  of  Esdras,  that,  even  in  these  dark 
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daja^ though  many  "walked  fcignedly  before  God,  others  feared  His 
Bime  according  to  His  will,  ana  taught  His  law  nobly."  No  better 
key  to  the  religious  spirit  of  an  age  can  l)e  had  than  its*  religious  liter- 
ature. TTiat  of  Israel,  as  the  age  of  Christ  drew  near,  was  mere  and 
more  concentrated  on  the  expected  Mi»ssiah,  and  the  preparation 
needed  for  his  comins.  The  Book  of  Enoch,  the  P.salms  of  Solo- 
mon, and  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ewlraa,  successively  reveal  the  white 
heat  of  the  national  hopes  of  which  they  were  the  expression. 

Nothing  could  Ixj  more  fitted  to  inlluence  the  excitable  imagination 
of  an  Orieotal  people,  accustomed  to  such  a  style  in  their  sacred  writ- 
ings—nothing  more  fitted  to  intensify  a  fanatical  spiritual  pride  in 
themselves  as  the  favourites  of  heaven,  or  to  deepen  their  hatred  of 
all  other  nations,  than  the  mystic  chppters  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  of 
which  the  earlier  date,  perhaps  forty  years  before  the  entrance  of  the 
Romans  into  Palestine,  while  the  whole  are  as  old  as  the  reign  of 
Herod.    In  one.  Israel  is  painted  under  the  figure  of  a  flock  of  white 
*heep,  while  the  nations  round  are  the  Egyptian  wolf,  the  Phenician 
dog.  the  black  wild  boar,  Edom,  t!ie  Arabian  vulture,  the  Syrian 
''aven,  and  the  Grecian  eagle;  or  are  branded  as  jackals,  kites,  foxes, 
*nd  swine.    Hyrcanus,  the  sheep  with  the  great  horn,  drives  away 
the  Grecian  eagles,  the  Syrian  ravens,  the  Eg}'ptian  kites,  the  Arabian 
^ture,  and  the  Philistfne  dogs,  who  were  tearing  the  flesh  of  the 
■beep  of  the  House  of  Israel.     The  Lord  of  the  sheep  comes  to  His 
flock,  the  rod  of  His  wrath  in  His  hand,  and  strikes  the  earth  till  it 
QQ^cs,  and  all  the  beasts  and  birds  flee  from  the  sheep,  and  sink  in 
the  earth,  which  closes  over  them.      A  great  throne  is  then  set  up  in 
the  beloved  land,  and  the  Lord  of  the  sheep  sits  on  it,  and  o^jens  the 
waled  books.     He  will  then  drive  the  kings  from  their  thrones  and 
lunffdoms,  and  will  break  the  teeth  of  sinners,  and,  finally,  chase  out 
the  heathen  from  the  congregation  of  His  people,  and  cast  down  the 
oppressors  of  Israel  into  a  deep  place,  "full  of  lire,  flaming,  and  full  of 
pillars  of  fire."    A  *'  great  everlasting  heaven"  will  spring  forth  from 
the  midst  of  the  angels,  and  the  day  of  judgment  will  begin,  '*  when 
the  blood  of  the  sinners  will  be  ashigh  as  a  horse's  breast,  and  as  a 
chariot  axle,"  and  when  legions  of  angels  shall  appear  in  the  skies, 
and  the  righteous  be  raised  from  the  grave.    The  days  of  the  Messiah 
—••the  Elect,"  **tho  Anointed  One,"  **the  Son  of  Man,"  who  is  also 
"  Son  of  God"— will  then  begin. 

"The  plants  of  righteousness"  (the  Jewish  nation)  will  flourish  for 
ever  and  ever  under  His  reign,  for  He  is  to  come  forth  from  the 
"throne  of  the  majesty  of  God,"  and  rule  over  all,  as  the  object  of 
universal  adoration. 

The  pictures  given  of  the  blessedness  of  Israel  in  its  world-wide 
empire,  throw  light  on  the  nobler  side  of  the  Jewish  nature,  for  we 
may  seek  in  vain  for  anything  so  pure  and  lofty  in  tha  conceptions  of 
any  other  people.  "  Blessed  be  ye,  O  ye  righteous  and  elect  ones, 
for  glorious  will  be  your  lot  I    The  righteous  shall  dwell  in  the  light 
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of  the  SuD,  and  the  elect  in  the  light  of  the  Life  Eternal ;  the  days  of 
their  life  shnll  have  no  ^nd,  and  the  days  of  the  holy  ones  shul  he 
countless.  And  they  slmll  seek  the  light,  and  find  righteonflneas 
liesidc  tlie  Lord  of  Spirits.  The  righteous  shall  have  peace  with  tlw 
Lord  of  the  World.     Tlioy  will  dwell  beside  the  Water  of  Life,  in  the 

firdcns  of  righteousness,  and  shine  like  the  light  for  ever  and  ever, 
heir  hearts  will  rejoice,  because  the  number  of  the  rightcM>U8  is  ful- 
filled, and  the  blood  of  the  riglreous  avenged.'* 

The  Psalms  of  Solomon,  written  at  the  time  of  Pompey's  inva- 
sion, look  forward  confidently  (o  the  coming  of  the  Messialu  and  (be 
setting  up  of  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  God,  when  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Jerusalem  will  be  brought  back  riguiu  from  the  east  and 
the  west,  Ix^cause  Jehovah  has  had  compassion  on  her  ailliction.  The 
17th  ami  lyth  Psalms,  especually,  brinff  Ixjfore  us,  witli  equal  vivid- 
ness and  lx>auty,  the  hopes  that  glowed  in  tlie  national  breast  in  the 
davs  of  Christ,  and  bn»ke  out  into  wild  violenire  in  the  religious  re- 
volt of  Judits,  the  Galila>an.  Joseph,  in  his  cottage  at  Nazareth,  may 
oft(^n  have  listened  to  them,  or  read  them,  for  they  were  familiar  to 
every  Jew,  and  many  a  group  of  Galilaau  villagers  gutliered,  from 
time  to  time,  to  hear  them  repeated,  in  Eastern  fashion,  by  some 
reader  or  reciter.     They  ran  thus: — 

*'  Lord,  Thou  alone  art  our  King  for  ever  and  ever,  and  in  Thee 
shall  our  souls  make  their  boast.  What  is  the  span  of  man's  life 
upon  earth?  According  to  the  time  fixed  by  the  Lord,  and  man's 
hoiKi  upon  Ilim!  But  we  hope  in  G(kI  our*  traviour,  Ixcause  the 
power  of  our  God  is  with  mercy,  for  ever,  and  tlie  kingdom  of  our 
God  is  over  the  heathen,  for  judgment,  for  evcrr. 

"Thou,  O  Lord,  didst  choose  for  Thyself  David,  to  be  king  over 
Isniel,  and  didj<t  swe^ir  to  him,  resjK'cting  his  seed  for  ever,  that  there 
would  never  fail  a  prince  of  liis  house  l>efore  Thee,  for  ever.  But 
for  oiu:  sins,  the  wicked  have  risen  up  against  us;  they  (the  Asmo- 
nean  party),  whom  Thou  hast  not  K*nt  forth,  have  done  violence 
against  us,'  and  have  gotten  the  power  over  us.  They  have  put  away 
Tliy  name  with  violence,  and  have  not  glorified  it,  though  it  be  above 
all  m  majesty;  they  have  set  up  a  king  over  them,  lliey  have  laid 
waste  the  throne  of  David,  with  a  haughty  shout  of  triumph.  But 
Thou,  O  Lord,  wilt  cast  them  down,  Thou  wilt  take  away  their  seed 
from  the  earth,  raising  up  agtiinst  them  an  alien,  who  is  not  of  our 
race.  After  their  sins  shalt  Thou  recompense  them,  O  God:  they 
will  receive  according  to  their  works.  According  to  their  works  will 
God  show  pity  on  theml  lie  will  hunt  out  their  seed,  and  will  not 
let  them  go.  Faithful  is  the  Lord,  in  all  II is  judgments  which  lie 
performs  in  the  eartli. 

"lie  who  hjis  not  the  Law  has  desolated  our  land  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. He  hits  made  the  youth,  and  the  old  man.  and  the  child  dis- 
apl>ear  together.  In  his  fury  he  luis  sent  away  our  sons  to  the  west; 
and  our  princes  he  has  made  an  open  sliow,  and  has.  not  spared. 
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CHir  enemy  has  done  haughtily  in  his  alien  pride,  and  his  heart  is  a 
Btnnger  to  onr  Qod.  And  he  did  all  things,  in  Jerusalem,  as  tho 
haXbtm  do  with  their  idols,  in  their  cities.  And  the  sons  of  the 
ooTenant  have  been  made  to  serve  them,  and  have  been  mingled 
tmoog  heathen  nations.  There  was  not  one  amoDg  them  who 
slicwed  pity  or  truth  in  Jerusalem.  Tlioso  who  loved  tho  synagogues 
of  the  saints  fled  from  them ;  the^  wen)  driven  away  as  sparrows 
from  their  nest.  They  wandered  m  deserts,  tliat  their  souls  miglit 
be  saved  from  defilement,  and  the  wilderness  was  lovely  in  their 
sight,  in  saving  their  souls.  They  were  scattered  over  the  whole 
earth,  by  those  who  have  not  the  liaw. 

"Behold,  O  Lord,  and  raise  up  to  Israel,  their  king,  the  Son  of 
David,  at  the  time  Thou,  O  God,  knowest,  to  rule  Israel,  Thy  child. 
And  gird  him,  O  Lord,  with  strength,  that  he  may  break  in  pieces 
the  unjust  rulers.     Cleanse  Jerusalem,  in  wisdom  and  righteousness, 
from  the  heathen  who  tread  it  under  foot.     Thrust  out  the  sinners 
from  Thine  inheritance;  grind  to  dust  the  haughtiness  of  the  trans- 
gressors; sliatter  in  pieces  all  their  strength,  as  a  potters  vessel  is 
shattered  by  a  rod  of  iron.     Destroy  utterly,  with  the  word  of  Thy 
mouth,  the  heathen  that  have  broken  Thy  Law;  at  His  coming  let 
the  heathen  flee  before  His  face,  and  confoun(i  Thou  the  sinners  in 
the  thoughts  of  their  hearts.     And  He  shall  bring  together  the  holy 
race,  and  shall  lead  them  in  righteousness,  and  lie  shall  judge  the 
tribes  of  the  holy  people,  for  the  Lord,  His  God.     And  He  will  not 
suffer  unrighteousne^is  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them,  nor  will  any 
wicked  man  be  let  dwell  among  them.     For  He  will  take  knowledge 
that  they  are  all  sons  of  God,  and  He  will  portion  them  out  in  their 
tribes,  over  the  land.     And  the  stranger  and  the  foreigner  will  dwell 
amon^  them  no  more.     He  will  judge  tho  people  and  the  heathen,  in 
the  wisdom  of  His  righteousness. 

"And  He  will  bring  the  peoples  of  the  heathen  \mder  His  yoke, 
to  serve  Him,  and  He  will  exalt  the  Lord  exceedingly  in  all  tho 
earth.  And  He  will  cleanse  Jerusalem  in  righteousness,  so  that,  as  it 
was  in  the  beginning,  the  heathen  shall  come  from  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,  to  see  His  glory,  and  her  weary,  wasted  sons  shall 
return,  bearing  gifts,  to  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  with  which  God 
has  glorified  her.  And  He  shall  he  a  righteous  king  over  them, 
taught  of  God.  And  there  shall  be  no  unrighteousness  in  their  midst 
in  His  days,  because  they  are  all  holy,  and  their  king  is  the  Christ,  the 
Lord.  lor  He  shall  not  tnist  in  the  horse,  or  the  chariot,  or  in  the 
bow;  neither  shall  He  gather  to  Himself  silver  and  gold  for  war,  and 
He  shall  not  trust  in  numbers,  in  the  day  of  battle.  The  Lord,  Him- 
self, is  His  kini^,  and  His  trust,  in  the  Mighty  God,  and  HE  shall  set 
all  the  heathen  m  terror  before  Him.  For  lie  shall  rule  all  the  earth, 
by  the  word  of  His  mouth,  for  ever.  He  shall  make  the  people  of  the 
Uord  blessed,  in  wisdom  and  in  joy.  And  He,  being  pure  from  sin, 
for  the  ruling  of  a  great  people,  will  rebuke  kings,  and  will  cut  off 
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trnnsffressora  hj  tlie  might  of  Ilis  word.  And  He  iliall  not  want 
help  from  Grod,  in  His  days.  For  the  Lord  ehall  make  Him  mighty 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  wise  in  counsel,  and  strong,  and  ri^teoitfb 
And  tlie  favour  of  the  Lord  shall  he  His  strength,  and  He  SaU  not 
he  weak.  His  hope  is  in  the  Lord,  and  who  can  do  anything  against 
Him?  Mighty  in  His  doings,  and  strong  in  the  fear  of  God;  ferainff, 
as  a  shepherd,  the  flock  of  tlie  Lord,  in  faith  and  liffhteousneaB,  He 
will  let  no  one  among  them  fail  in  the  I^w.  He  will  lead  them  all 
in  holiness,  and  there  will  be  no  haughty  oppressing  of  them  in  Hb 
rule. 

**  This  is  the  glorious  excellence  of  the  King  of  Israel,  irhich  is 
known  to  God.  He  slmll  raise  Him  over  the  house  of  Isnel,  to  in- 
Btnict  it.  His  words  arc  purer  than  the  most  pure  gold.  He  will 
judge  the  people  in  the  synagogues — the  tribes  of  the  saints.  His 
wonls  will  be  like  words  of  the  lioly  ones,  in  the  midst  of  the  holy 
multitudes.  Blessed  are  those  who  shall  live  in  those  days,  to  see  the 
good  things  which  God  shall  do  for  Israel,  in  the  gathering  together 
of  her  tribes.  God  slinil  hasten  His  mercy  towards  Israel.  He  sliaU 
purge  us  from  the  dofllemeut  of  the  presence  of  our  enemiee,  tlie 
profane.     The  I^ord,  lie  is  King,  for  ever  and  ever! 

"  O  Lord,  Thy  mcrcv  is  on  the  works  of  Thy  hands  for  ever  and 
ever !  Thy  goodness  t  o  Israel  is  a  gift  beyond  price.  Thine  eyes  look 
on.  nnd  nothing  will  f.iil  of  Tliv  promises.  Thine  ears  will  attend 
to  the  supplle4ition  of  the  nreily  who  trusts  in  Thee.  Thy  Judg- 
ments are  in  all  the  earth,  in  mercy,  and  Thy  love  is  towards  the  neSl 
of  Abraham,  the  sous  of  Israel.  Thou  hast  Thyself  taught  us,  as 
Thy  Son,  Thine  only  begotten.  Thy  first-l)orn,  so  that  we  may  turn 
an  obedient  heart  away  from  ignorance  and  sin. 

"God  shall  purify  Israel,  against  the  day  of  mercy  and  blessing, 
against  the  day  of  the  callinij  forth  of  His  Christ  (Anointed)  to  rule. 
Blessed  are  those  who  shall  live  in  those  days!" 

In  the  Fourth  Book  op  Esdras,  which  was  circulating  among  tlie 
people  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  nation  found  its  strength  and 
weakness,  alike,  reflected,  and  all  ils  religious  hopes  flattered  to  the 
utmost.  "If  Thou  for  us  hast  created  the  world,  wherefore  is  it 
that  we  ^o  not  possess  our  world?"  asks  the  supposed  Ezra.  In  the 
fifth  of  a  scries  of  "Visions  of  the  Night,"  for  which  he  had  pre- 
pared by  long  fasting,  lie  sees  an  angel  rise  from  the  sea,  with  twelve 
wings  and  three  heads,  tlie  mystic  symbol  of  the  triumphant  heathen 
power  of  the  Syro-  and  P^gypto- Macedonian  kings,  and  of  tliat  of 
Rome,  under  Ca-sar,  Anton5^  and  Octavian,  with  whom  remained 
final  victory,  and  universal  "monarchy.  After  a  time,  he,  Octavian 
(Anpustus)  alone,  as  the  one-headed  eagle,  remains.  But  now  appears 
a  mighty  Lion — the  Messiah — who  calls  to  the  eagle,  with  a  human 
voice,  *•  Art  thou  not  he  who  remainest  of  the  four  beasts  (the  four 
heathen  world-empires  of  Daniel),  which  I  created  that  Ihev  might 
rule  in  my  world,  that  the  end  of  times  might  come  tJ^rougn  them? 
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TlwQ  hast  Judged  the  earth,  hut  not  in  tnith,  for  thou  haf«t  troubled 
the  peaceful,  and  wronged  the  unoffending;  thou  hast  loved  liars, 
and  bait  OYerthrown  the  cities  of  the  inoustrious.  and  hast  razed 
their  walls,  though  the^  did  thee  no  harm.  Thy  wrongful  deal- 
iog  has  risen  to  the  Highest,  and  thy  pride  to  the  Mighty  Que. 
The  jlost  High,  also,  has  rememlx^red  His  times,  and,  behold,  they 
are  closed,  and  the  ages  are  ended.  Therefore,  begone,  O  thou 
eagle,  and  be  seen  no  more — with  thy  fearful  wines,  thybalcful  wing- 
lets,  thy  ferocious  heads,  thy  tearing  claws,  and  all  thy  foul  body, 
that  the  earth  may  l>o  refreshed,  ana  may  recover  itself,  when  freed 
fraiii  thy  violence,  and  that  she  may  hope  in  the  justice  and  pity  of 
HimwhM)  made  her!"  "And  I  looked,  and,  behold,  the  eagle  was 
DO  more  seen,  and  all  its  body  was  burned  up,  and  the  earth  grew 
pale  with  fear."  Rome,  then  just  entering  on  its  long  imperial 
history,  and  in  the  height  of  its  greatness,  was  to  l)e  blotted  out  from 
the  earth  by  tlic  Messiah.  Past  generations  had  thought  the  Syrian 
persecutions  must  be  the  tribulation  which  was  to  herald  tlie  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  and  to  end  heathen  domination  on  the  eartli;  then 
the  persecutions  and  wars  of  the  later  Maccnbees;  then  the  huge 
world-turmoil  of  the  Ronuin  civil  wars,  in  succession,  seemed  to 
proclaim  His  approach.  But,  now,  the  supposed  Kzra  looked  for  it 
m  the  reign  or  August\L«t.  as  men,  a  little  later,  expected  it  on  Iho 
dc-ath  of  Herod.  The  Lion,  rising  from  the  forest,  would  robuko 
the  haughty  Roman  eagle,  and  would  sit  in  judgment  on  the  heathen, 
free  His  holy  people,  and  bless  them  till  the  coming  of  l!io  end. 

^'or  was  this  the  only  vision  of  the  Messiah,  i)resentcd  by  the  sup- 
posed Ezra.     •* Behold,"  says  he,  "a  wind  rof-e  from  the  lu  iirt  of  the 
***.  and  in  it  the  form  of  a  man" (the  Son  of  God),  "and  all  its  waves 
^eie  troubled.    And  I  saw.  and  behold  the  man  came  on  t!io  clouds 
o' heaven,  and  wheresoever  he  turned  his  face  nnd  l(X)kcd,  r.U  things 
^^mbled  before  him,  and  all  that  heard  His  voice  melted  like  v.ax in 
^  flame.     But  a  countless  host  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  came  up 
lo  make  war  against  Him.     And  He  cut  out  for  Himself,  by  His 
*'ord,  a  great  mountain — which  is  Mount  Zion — and  stood  on  the  top 
ofit,  and  when  the  multitude  pressed  with  trembling  against  Him, 
He  lifted  against  them  neither  hand  nor  weapon,  but  consumed  them 
utterly  with  a  tlood  of  fire  from  HLs  mouth,  and  the  li«r]itni!ig  Hashes 
of  the*  storm  from  His  lips,  and  nothing  remained  of  them  but  smoke 
and  ashes.     Then  He  rose  and  came  down  from  the  mountain,  and 
called  to  Him  a  peaceful  multitude,  some  glad  and  some  sorry,  some 
bound  as  captives,  some  bearing  gifts,  and  these  were  the  ten  lrib(;s, 
whom  He  had  brought  from  their  hiding-place  in  a  land  beyond  As- 
syria, where  never  man  else  dwelt,  cleaving  the  Euphrates  to  let  them 
pass  over,  and  gathering  them  to  their  own  laud  again,  that  their 
urctliren  there,  and  they  from  afar,  might  rejoice  evermore  together." 
To  £sdjras  the  reign  of  the  Idumean  lierod  over  the  Jewish  people, 
aecma  a  second  note  of  the  culmination  of  heathen  rule  and  its  speedy 
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overthrow.  ''The  end  of  this  aj^, **  savs  hc»  " is  Eean,  and  Jacob  !■ 
the  hegiuning  of  tlint  which  is  to  come;*'  the  death  of  the  Edomite 
v,'as  to  mark  the  opening  of  the  reign  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  "  Diirins 
his  life,  or  nt  his  death,*^  says  another  vision,  "theMessias  (or  Son  of 
God)  will  descend  from  heaven  witli  those  men  who  have  not  tast^ 
of  death,  and  the  books  will  l)e  opened  l)efore  the  face  of  the  sky,  and 
ull  shall  see  them,  and  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  every  cheek  will 
grow  pale  at  the  hearing  it.  And  friends  ^ill  fight  at  that  time 
against  friends,  and  the  earth  shall  tremble  and  all  who  dwell  on  it, 
and  the  springs  and  fountains  shall  cease  runninc  for  three  hour& 
And  the  hearts  of  the  people  shall  be  changed,  and  Uiey  will  be  turned 
into  other  men.  For  all  sin  and  wickedness  will  be  destroyed,  and 
faith  will  flourish,  and  corruption  shall  be  rooted  out,  and  truth,  which 
had  been  lost  for  a  long  time,  will  reign."  Regions  hitherto  unknown 
and  barren  will  Ix;  planted,  to  shame  the  heathen,  by  showing  the 
greater  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  than  of  theirs.  Tet, 
this  golden  n^e  is  to  last  only  400  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
Messiah  will  die.  Tlie  earth  will  then  pass  away.  The  dead  will  be 
raised,  and  the  great  judgment  held,  after  which  "the  righteous  shall 
go  into  the  pn-senee  of  God,  imd  shine  like  the  sun,  and  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  His  everlasting  light,  and  die  no  mons  and  a  single  dav  shall 
be  as  seventy  years,  and  they  shall  live  for  ever  and  ever,  fiut  the 
wicked  shall  go  to  everlasting  lire." 

Pueh  a  literature,  widelv  diffused,  penetrated  the  nation  with  its 
spirit,  and  coloured  its  destiny.  Nor  were  the  books  quoted  the  only 
writings  of  a  similar  tone  that  everj-where  formed  the  n»ading,  and 
fired  the  soul  of  the  coiitenipon\rie.s  of  Jesus.  A  succession  of  these 
heralds  of  the  Messiah  per])etuated  the  theme.  After  the  Psalms  of 
Bolomon  and  the  Book  of  Esdras,  we  have  the  ariticiiuitions  of  the 
Tar^inis,  and  of  Philo,  and  the  pictures  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees.  In 
the  Messiah's  time  we  read  in  the  latter,  "the  days  will  begin  to 
lengthen,  and  the  children  of  men  will  live  longer,  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  from  day  to  day,  till  their  lives  come  nigh  to  a  Ihou- 
Hniul  years.  And  there' will  lie  no  more  any  old,  or  any  weary  of 
life,  but  they  will  all  be  like  children  and  boys,  and  will  fulfil  all  their 
days  in  jx'ace  and  joy,  and  there  will  be  no  accuser  amongst  them,  or 
any  corrupter.     Forall  their  davs  will  be  days  of  blessing.'* 

The  result  of  influences  so  unique,  was  almost  Inyond  imagination, 
in  an  age  so  cold  and  i>ractieal  as  our  own.  A  panillel  may,  JHThaps, 
Ix;  found  in  the  tmiversal  excitement  which  per\'aded  Christendom  at 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  when  the  I.OIK)  years  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation  were  thought  to  be  closing,  and  the  end  of  the  world  was 
believed  nt  hand.  The  consternation  that  then  seized  mankind  made 
men  give  up  everything  to  be  ready  for  the  descent  of  the  judge.  It 
was  the  one  thought.  Coimtless  ])ilgrims  sold  all,  and  set  off  to  the 
Holy  Land  to  await  the  expected  Saviour.  Not  less  deep  or  universal 
was  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  iu  the  days  of  Christ,  rousing 
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nm,  even  against  hope,  once  and  again,  in  tho  literal  use  of  the  Tvords 
of  tlie  Haccalxeaji  psalm — to  take  a  two-edged  syrord  in  their  hand, 
to  execute  vengeance  on  the  heathen,  and  punishments  on  the  nations; 
to  bind  their  kings  with  chains,  and  their  nobles  v»'ith  linlLS  of  iron : 
to  execute  upon  them  the  judgments  written.  Tliis  was  an  honour 
granted  to  all  the  Saints." 

The  effect  of  the  long  reign  of  Herod  on  Jewish  parties  was  im- 
mense. Sprung  from  a  race  which  the  Jews  detested,  and  the  Hon 
of  a  luted  father,  he  had  owed  it  to  tlic  Roman  Senate  tliat  he  was 
«l)le  to  crush  the  national  liberties  under  foot,  and  usuqj  the  title  of 
Kingof  Judea,  which  no  stranger  before  him  had  l^)rne.  His  instinct} 
vere  cniel  and  harsh;  his  life  and  tastes  pa^n  and  sensual ;  his  whole 
nature  opposed  to  everything  Jewish.  He  had  murdered  memlicr 
after  member  of  his  family,  and  among  others  the  last  of  the  native 
royal  race,  which  the  people  venerated:  he  had  put  to  death  most  of 
the  leading  Rabbis;  he  haid  filled  the  land  with  heathen  architecture; 
he  had  defiled  Jerusalem  by  a  circus  and  theatre;  he  had  degraded 
the  pontificate  by  putting  two  high  priests  to  death,  after  deposing 
them;  he  had  violated  tho  tomb  of  David,  in  search  of  treasure;  ho 
had  burned  the  national  registers,  bo  essential  to  a  people  among 
■whom  so  much  in  their  priesthood  and  common  life  turned  on  their 
descent;  he  had  burned  alive,  in  his  old  age,  two  famous  Rabbis,  and 
slain  many  of  the  youth  of  Jerusalem,  for  their  zeal  f(U'  the  Law;  and, 
when  dyinsr,  he  had  left  a  command,  to  murder,  in  cold  bhx>d.  the 
collected  elders  of  the  nation,  to  fill  the  laud  with  sorrow  for  them- 
selves, if  not  for  him,  when  he  was  gone. 

Against  such  a  m.Hster  the  two  great  parties,  Pharisees  and  Sad- 

ducees, — notwithstanding  their  differences,  above  all  tilings  Jews, — 

fell  for  the  time  drawn  closer  together.     Except  tho  high  priests, 

who  were  Hen:)d's  creatures,  the  courtiers  who  worshipped  the  power 

^f  the  day.  and  the  soldiers  loyal  to  a  warlike  king,  few  were  for 

Herod     The  Sadducees  forsook  the  Court;  the  High  Priesthood  was 

for  the  time  taken  from  their  party.     An  Alexandrian  family  into 

^hicJi  Herod  had  married,  received  it  to  ennoble  them, — men  sus- 

pt'ciod  of   foreign  views,  royalists  by  alliance,  and  opposed  to  the 

Pooplp  by  their  origin.     For  the  first   time  we  hear  of  preachers. 

The*  last  martyrs  under  Herod — Judas,  stm  of  Saripheus,  and  Matta- 

thias.  son  of  Mar^louth, — were  in  reality  tribunes  of  the  people,  to 

^'•W?  stirring  addressee,  the  great  riot,  in  which  the  golden  eagle  in 

the  Temple  was  thrown  down,  was  due.     They  were  burned  alive, 

'>ut  men  of  the  same  mould  took  their  place,  allies  and  friends  of  the 

multitudes  who  fled  to  the  hills,  to  emerge  from  time  to  time  from 

their  hiding  places,  to  harass  the  troops  of  Herod.     Revolutionary 

tunca  alwaj's  produce  such  men,  whom  time  servers  of   their  day 

have  been  wont  to  denounce  as  brigands  or  robbers.     They  were. 

however,  in  reality  the  Maccal)ees  of  their  age.     "The  followers  of 

Jodas,  the  Galilivon/'  says  Josephus,  ''in  ail  their  opiuioua  8iXQ  ^ 
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one  with  the  Pharisws, — that  is,  with  the  nation, — ^but  they  hav 
inextinguishable  passion  for  liberty,  and  will  own  none  but  Qo< 
Master;  they  count  any  tortures  that  they  may  endure,  howcTcr  di 
ful,  as  nothing,  nor  do  they  heed  the  sufferings  their  parents  or  fri< 
may  boar  for  their  sakes — for  they  w^ere  punished  if  the  offen 
themselves  were  not  caught, — "but  nothing  will  make  them  call 
man  Iklastcr."  It  was  for  putting  Hczekiah,  the  father  of  Judx 
death,  in  the  beginninc:  of  his  rci{pi,  that  the  Banliedrim,  then 
extant,  tried  to  bring  Ilerod  to  trial,  which  they  never  would  1 
done  had  he  been  a  mere  *' robber."  What  tlie  nation  thought  oj 
Fon  Judas  is  shown  in  the  words  of  a  Kabbi,  **In  tlie  worla  to  « 
God  will  gather  round  Judas  a  multitude  like  him,  and  will  set  t 
iHjfore  Ilis  face."  3Ien  of  the  same  type  had  appeared  before  Pen 
at  Damascus,  pleading  the  cause  neither  of  Hyrcanus  or  Aristobi 
but  of  the  people  of  God,  whose  institutions  had  never  fava 
royalty.  But  it  was  under  Herod,  and  immediately  after  his  dc 
that  tliese  ideas  first  became  the  cry  of  any  organized  party, 
people  had  tired  of  the  dry  and  lifeless  discussions  of  the  Ral 
Their  subtleties  and  legal  distinctions  left  their  hearts  untouched, 
men  had  risen  like  Hezekinh,  Judas  of  Galilee,  Mattathias,  and  Ju 
son  of  Saripheus,  whose  harangues  set  their  souls  on  tire.  T 
earnest  spirits  did  not  trouble  with  barren  decisions;  they  prpa< 
and  roused  They  did  not  dispute  about  some  obscure  chapte 
Exodus  or  Leviticus;  their  texts  were  the  inspired  wortls  of 
prophets,  the  burning  and  eloquent  exhortations  of  Isaiah  and  « 
miuh.  These  they  recited,  commented  on,  and  enlarged,  Iwfore  i 
titudes  eager  to  hear  them.  The  voice  of  the  Ancient  Oracles 
retained  all  its  freshness,  and  suited  the  passing  times  as  if  wri 
respeclint?  them.  For  Jehoiakim  men  read  Herod;  Rome  took 
place  of  Babylon ;  and  the  gloomy  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  see 
alx)ut  to  be  fulfilled  anew  on  the  s<;cond  Temple.  For  the  last  ti 
the  almost  withered  tree  of  Jewish  nationality  seemed  to  live  ag 
In  the  soil  of  the  Word  of  God  it  grew  green  once  more,  and  pui 
out  some  last  branches,  but  all  the  prophets  through  whose  impul 
tlius  revived,  paid  for  the  dangerous  glory  by  a  violent  death. 

In  the  lifetime  of  Jesus  parties  had  thus  become  transformed. 
BoCthusians,  or  Alexandrians,  raised  to  the  pontificate  by  He 
became  the  royalists.  They  hoped  to  be  able,  under  him  and 
Romans,  to  maintain  ecclesiastical  matters  as  they  were,  and  I 
hold  of  their  privileges.  They  were  the  high-priestly  families  wl 
harshness  and  violence  are  handed  down  to  us  in  the  Talmud, 
curse  on  the  familv  of  BoOthos,  a  curse  on  their  spears*' — was 
anametha  muttered  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem — *'a  curse  on 
tamily  of  Ilanau!  a  curse  on  their  viper-like  hissings  I  A  curse 
the  familv  of  Kanthera!  a  curse  on  their  fine  feathers! "  A  curse  on 
family  or  Ismael  Ben  Phabi!  a  curse  on  their  fists!  They  are  1 
priests  themselves,  their  sons  keep  the  money,  their  sons-m-law 
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eiptaini,  and  tbeir  senrants  8mitc  the  people  with  their  staves!*'  "The 
tpimacbes  of  the  sanctuary,"  continues  the  Talmud,  "echo  with 
four  cries — 'Dewirt  hence,  ye  sons  of  Eli,  you  pollute  the  Temple  of 
tbe Eternal:*  'Depart  hence,  Issachar  Ecfr  Biirkai.  who  think  only 
of  yomelf,  and  profane  the  consecrated  victims,' — for  he  wore  silkca 
gio7es  to  protect  his  hands  in  his  ministrations.     Then,  in  keen  iron  v. 


Jet  Jooanan,  the  son  of  Nehedai,  the  disciple  of  gluttons  and  gour- 
maodfl,  enter,  that  he  may  gorge  on  the  sacrifices!  '  No  wonder  thi^ 
list  pupil  of  his  Roman  masters  won  such  a  name,  if  the  Talmud  m:iy 
be  believed  in  its  statement,  that  he  had  three  hundred  calves,  and  as 
numy  casks  of  wine,  and  forty  seahs  of  pigeons,  set  apart  for  his 
kitchen. 

The  luxury  and  audacity  of  some  of  the  high  pricFts  were  pushed 
80  far,  that  it  is  related  of  Ismael  Ben  Phubi  that  his  mother  mado  a 
tunic  for  him,  that  cost  a  hundred  minie — about  £:>:30.  The  mother 
of  ESiezer  Ben  Harsom  had  a  similar  rolKJ  made  for  him,  if  we  may 
credit  it,  at  a  cost  of  20,000  mime— £00,000,  but  it  was  so  fine  that  tlio 
other  priests  would  not  let  him  wear  it,  becauw?  he  s^iomcd  nailed  from 
it8  transparency.  The  exaggeration  is,  doubtless,  great,  for  the  for- 
tune of  this  Pontifical  millionaire  is  a  favourite  theme  of  Rabbinical 
fancy,  but  such  exaggeration  itself  sprinirs  only  fi-om  truth,  striking 
eooiigh  to  arrest  the  imagination.  The  high  priesthood  had,  in  fact, 
«u»k  to  the  extremest  corruption.  "To  what  time."  asks  Rabbi 
Johanan,  "do  the  words  refer — *Tlie  fear  of  the  Lord  prolongcth 
lifef  To  that  of  the  first  Temple,  which  stood  about  four  hundred 
and  ten  years,  and  had  only  eighteen  high  priests  from  first  to  last? 
And  to  what  time  do  the  other  words  refer — *  And  the  years  of  Uio 
kicked  shall  be  shortened  ? '  To  that  of  the  second  Temple,  which 
*^  four  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  had  more  than  three  hun- 
dred hieh  priests:  for,  deducting  eighty-five  years  for  five  exceptional 
reigns,  Teas  than  a  single  year  is  left  for  each  of  all  the  other  high 
priests." 

The  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  in  these  dark  years,  had  to  withdraw 
jompletely  from  political  life,  and  seek  consolation  in  the  study  of  tbo 
w,  and  in  attracting  the  people  to  the  schools  where  they  tnuglit  or 
discussed.  The  extreme  party  among  the  former — the  Zealots,  t!'3 
Jacobins  of  the  age,  or  rather  its  Maccal)ees — were  enthusiast icall/ 
popular  with  the  youth  of  the  nation.  Stern  puritans,  who  knew  no 
jouipromise,  they  dreamed  of  triumphing  in  tlieir  weakness,  by  tl:o 
^Ip  of  God,  for  whom  they  believed  they  fought,  over  t:ie  armies  of 
^  mistress  of  the  world.  No  danger  appalled  their  mngnillcciit 
devotion,  no  sacrifice  daunted  tlieir  heroism.  They  were  the  rising 
Pwgr.from  the  time  of  llQTod's  death. 

Tboi  AwOT  about  the  time  of  ChrisCa  hfrlh,  religion  bccaxae,  oucft 
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Tnorc,  the  great  factor  of  JewiAh  national  life.     The  bloody  king  k 
died  in  the  midst  of  rumours  of  the  close  approach  of  the  ifesdah. 

The  visit  of  the  3Ia^,  almost  immediately  before,  must  have  fann 
the  popular  excitement  still  more,  nor  would  the  massacre  at  Beth 
liem  Ix;  without  its  influence  on  the  public  mind.  The  insurrection 
Matlathius  and  Judas,  at  the  head  of  the  youth  of  the  city,  whic 
also,  marked  these  eventful  months,  had  only  anticipated  the  theocnU 
movement,  to  l)e  made,  as  all  hoped,  with  success,  as  soon  as  the  tyra 
was  dead.  The  wild  outbreaks  headeil  by  Simon,  the  slave  of  lufro 
Judas  the  Gulilscan,  and  Athronges,  the  Perean  shepherd,  were  a 
more  or  less,  connected  with  religion.  Tlie  deputation  of  fifty  Jev 
sent  to  Rome  to  ^xitition  Augustus  to  set  aside  the  Herods,  and  pern 
the  restoration  of  tlie  old  theocrac}',  had  aroused  the  Jewish  popu 
tion  of  Itome  itself.  The  Rabbis,  martyred  for  destroying  the  gold 
eagle,  and  Judas  and  his  colleague,  Zadok,  the  Rabbi,  had,  moreovi 
by  their  inspiring  harangues  and  api)eals  to  Scripture,  as  well  as  1 
their  heroism  and  the  lofty  grandeur  of  their  aims,  given  such  ; 
impulse  to  religious  enthusiasm,  and  created  such  an  ideal  of  patriot 
devotion,  that  the  youth  so  the  country,  henceforth,  pressed  ever  mc 
zealously  in  their  steps.  Even  the  old  looked  on  them  as  the  glorj' 
their  age.  Patriotism  became  more  and  more  identitied  with  ne 
zeal  for  the  Law,  and  war  with  the  heathen  for  its  sake  became  t 
rolijious  creed  of  the  multitude. 


CHAPTER  XXIH. 

TirE  KINGDOM  OP  IIEAATON'   13  AT  HAND. 

TiiniTY  years  of  the  life  of  Clirist  had  passed  in  the  seclusion 
Kazarcth.  In  early  youth  He  had  learucd  Joseph's  trade,  and  h 
spent  the  long  years  tliat  had  intervened,  in  the  duties  of  His  huml 
calling,  for  humble  it  must  have  been  in  a  provincial  town,  whc 
there  could  be  no  demand  for  the  skill  recjuired  in  great  commui 
ties,  in  that  ago  of  civic  cinlxllishment.  It  is  well  for  mankind  tli 
He  chose  such  a  lov.iy  lot.  He  could  sj-mpathiso  more  keenly  wi 
the  humble  poor,  from  having  Himsv'lt  t^hared  their  burden.  N 
could  lal>our  have  been  more  supremely  honoured  tlian  by  the  Savio 
giving  Himself  to  life-long  toil.  Work — tlio  condition  of  health,  t 
law  of  i>rogres8,  the  primal  duty  in  Eden,  and  the  safeguarti  of  eve 
virtue  in  all  ages,  is  touched  with  a  grand  nobility  by  the  spectacle 
tlie  CariKinter  of  Xazareth.  ldU;nes^,  in  any  rank,  becomes  doublj 
vice  from  the  remembrance  of  buch  a  lc*sson. 

How  these  thirty  years  of  olxscurily  were  passed  is  left  unto] 

beyond  the  iuciclental^mention  of  tlie  calling  Jcius  pursued.    Josep 

ncccrding  to  old  tradition,  died  when  Jenia  v/as  eighteen  years  ol 

liud  It  licvms  certain,  from  the  lad  \\\c.\.  \i<i  \^  moX  \cw^iTLV.\au<id  la  1 
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Go-pel>  durinir  Chri<('>^  puhlir  lifr-.  tlmt  he  died  at  ln:i^t  before  tliat 
\)ejan.  From  the  time  of  liis  deuth,  we  arc  told,  doubtlcj^  correctly, 
Jesus  supported  His  mother  l)y  the  work  of  His  hands,  at  least,  lu 
cominon  with  the  others  of  the  household.  It  is  added  that  He  had 
grown  up  with  four  brotliers,  James,  Joseph,  Simon,  and  Jude,  and 
U  least  two  sisters,  whose  names  are  said  to  have  been  Esther  ancl 
Tamar;  but  Jude  and  Simon,  and  botli  the  sisters,  we  are  told,  mar- 
ried before  Joseph's  death,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Nazareth.  Some 
think  that  Salome,  the  mother  of  James  and  John,  and  wife  of  Zel)e- 
dee,  was  Mary's  eldest  sister;  others  identify  her  with  the  Mary  who 
married  Clopas-Alphaeas,  a  townsman,  but  he,  like  Joseph,  seems  to 
have  died  before  Jesus  began  His  ministry.  This  couple  seem  to 
have  had  two  sons,  James  and  Joses,  but  it  is  not  told  us  whether 
they  had  anjr  daughters.  The  two  households  formed  the  family 
circle  of  which  Jesus  was  the  wondrous  centre.  Tradition  fills  up 
the  outline  of  one  or  two  of  those  thus  honoured — notably  of  James, 
sfterwards  the  saintly  head  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem — a  Nazarite 
from  his  childhood,  and  a  martyr  in  his  old  ai^c.  Christ's  brothers, 
Simon  and  Jude,  are  also  mentioned  incidentally ;  the  one  as  head  of 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem  after  James*  death;  the  other  as  having  left 
d^cendants  who  were  cited  before  Domitian,  as  belonging  to  the 
kingly  race  of  David.  **TherQ  were  yet  living  of  the  family  of  our 
liOra,"  says  Eusebius,  from  Hegesippus,  who  wrote  about  the  year 
1®0,  "the  grand-children  of  Judas,  called  the  brother  of  our  Lord, 
according  to  the  flesh.  These  were  reported  as  l>cing  of  the  family 
of  David,  and  were  brought  to  Domitian.  For  the  emperor  was  as 
much  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  Christ  as  Herod  had  been.  Ho 
put  the  question,  whether  they  were  of  David's  race,  and  they  con- 
fessed tliat  they  were.  He  then  asked  them  what  property  they  had, 
or  how  much  money  they  owned.  And  both  of  them  answered,  that 
they  had  between  them  only  nine  tlioiisand  denarii  (under  three  hun- 
dred pounds),  and  this  they  had,  not  in  silver,  but  in  the  value  of  a 
piece  of  land,  containing  only  tliirty-nine  acres,  from  which  they 
raised  their  tuxes,  and  supported  themselves  by  their  own  labour. 
They  also  began  to  show  their  hands,  how  they  were  hard  and  rough 
with  daily  toil."  Domitirm  then  asked  them  some  questions  about 
Christ,  and,  after  hearino^  their  answers,  dismissed  them  in  contemptu. 
ous  silence,  as  siinple  fooh  whom  it  was  not  worth  while  to  trouble. 
The  momentiiry  glimpses  still  left  us  of  the  home  circle  of  Nazareth 
thus  show  us  a  grouo  of  brothers,  partly  working  a  small  farm,  but 
all  in  humble  life,  and  all,  alike,  marked  by  so  strict  an  observance  of 
the  Law.  that,  even  in  their  old  age,  the  Jews  themselves,  and  the 
Jewish  Christians,  held  them  in  honour  on  this  accotmt. 

Communion  with  His  own  heart;  the  quiet  gathering  in  of  all  the 
lessons  of  life  and  nature  around ;  deep  study  of  the  thoughts  and 
hearts  of  men;  n  silent  mastery  of  the  religious  ideas  o!  the  dtt.^,  wv^ 
M  deep  knowledge  of  the  mUgious  parties  of  the  poop\o,  \«et^  tij^^ 
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advancing  with  Jesus.  But  in  His  spiritual  life,  in  these  yeaxfl^  as  to 
tlie  end,  solitary  prayer  and  long  continued  communion  with  Qod, 
where  no  eye  saw  and  no  ear  heard  Him,  were,  doubtless.  His  con- 
stant characteristics.  The  Scriptures  read  in  the  synagogaes,  or 
studied  in  the  household,  were  His  habitual  study,  till  His  Intellect 
and  heart  were  so  saturated  with  their  words  and  spirit,  that  He  knew 
them  better  than  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  claimed  to  make 
them  their  whole  study.  i 

He  must  have  been  a  mystery  to  His  household.  He  had  been  so 
even  to  His  mother  from  the  time  of  the  Temple  visit,  and  He  must 
have  become  more  and  more  so  as  He  went  on  His  own  way,  Joiolng 
no  party,  silent,  thoughtful,  self-contained,  given  to  solitude,  and  with 
a  li^ht  m  His  great  eyes  that  seemed  as  if  they  saw  into  the  very  bouI 
of  those  on  whom  they  were  turned.  His  brothers  and  sisters  could 
not  understand  Him,  even  after  He  had  become  a  public  teacher. 
Alone  in  that  beautiful  world  of  Galilee,  with  its  skies  filled  wiUi 
light — its  green  plains  and  valleys,  wooded  hills,  and  shining  sea; 
amidst  a  brave,  bright,  fiery,  noble  people,  and  yet  so  different  from 
them — a  faitliful  son,  a  patient  worker  at  His  daily  toil,  a  friend  of 
children  and  of  tlie  poor  and  needy,  gentle,  loving,  piuxi,  and  yet  bo 
wholly  apart  by  His  very  perfection — ^we  may  almost  think  He  must 
have  been  avoided  rather  tlian  sought. 

Taught  by  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  in  the  Synagogue  school.  Jesus 
had  learned  the  Hebrew,  which  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  spoken  lan- 
guage, 80  as  both  to  read  and  write  it.  Syro-Chaldaic  was  tlie  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  and  thus  His  mother  tongue ;  but  He  must  also 
have  gained  knowledge  enough  of  Greek,  from  its  being  spoken  by  so 
many  in  the  different  towns  of  the  country,  to  converse  with  those 
who  knew  no  other  tongue  used  in  Palestine — such  as  the  centurion 
or  Pilate,  or  the  Greeks  who  sought  an  interview  with  Him  in  the  last 
week  of  His  life. 

Amidst  the  homely  engagements  of  life  in  such  a  sphere,  year  after 
year  passed  quietly  and  obscurely  away.  Events  around,  and  in 
Judea,  were  not  wanting  to  keep  tonguesbusv in  the  market  place  or 
in  the  streets,  and  thoughtful  hearts  grew  daily  more  so,  as  to  the 
issue  of  all  that  reached  them  from  the  great  world  outside  their  hills. 
Meanwhile,  the  house  of  Mary  must  have  been  the  ideal  of  a  happt 
home  in  its  relations  with  her  mysterious  Son.  His  childlike  humil- 
ity, sunny  contentment,  stainless  purity,  watchful  tenderness,  and 
transparent  simplicity  of  soul,  would  find  expression  in  an  ever-ready 
delight  in  plea«»ing,  an  infinite  patience,  an  attractive  meekness,  and  a 
constant  industry.  The  discipline  by  which  His  human  character 
was  perfected  was  not  confined  to  the  closing  years  of  His  life,  when 
He  came  before  men  at  large,  hut  began  with  His  childhood  and 
lasted  to  the  end.  We  grow  firm  and  strong  to  resist  and  to  do;  we 
gain  the  mastery  of  ourselves  which  brings'superiority,  by  a  patient 
use  of  the  iuciclents  of  daily  life.    To  Tu\e  o\ie'^  o^\i  «^irit  on  the 
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petty  theatre  of  n  private  splicro.  m  atcs  a  j^owcr  whirli  irncs  with  us 
to  wider  fields  of  action.  Tlie  principles  and  /graces  wliich  stand  tho 
storms  ofpublic  life  must  liave  been  trained  in  the  school  of  our  daily 
world.  Iwen  to  have  to  wait  for  thirty  years  before  the  time  camo 
to  b^n  His  great  work,  was  itself  a  discipline  to  a  holy  soul.  How 
must  He  have  sighed  over  the  e^vils  of  the  limes;  over  the  sufferings  of 
His  fellow  men;  over  the  loss  of  apparent  opportunities;  over  the  long- 
permittcd  reign  of  evil.  Enthusiasm  bums  to  go  out  on  its  mission, 
and  frets  at  delay,  blaming  itself  if  a  moment  appear  to  be  lost.  But 
Jesus  learned  at  Nazareth  to  wait  His  Father's  time.  Till  *'  His  hour 
was  come"  He  could  control  His  longings,  and  w^ait  for  the  divine 
miction,  in  obscurity  so  complete,  that  even  Nathanael,  at  Cana,  only 
a  few  miles  off,  never  heard  of  Him  till  His  public  ministry  had 
bq;an,  and  His  fellow-townsmen  had  no  suspicion  of  His  being  more 
than  Jesas,  the  carpenter. 

Thus,  although  retired,  these  years  were  in  no  measure  lost.  The 
divine  wisdom,  which  marks  out  the  life  of  all  men,  must  have 
especially  watched  and  planned  that  of  the  Perfect  One  of  Nazareth. 
These  unknown  secluded  years  teach  us  that  the  noblest  lives  may 
yet  be  the  most  obscure;  that  life,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  not  mere 
action,  bat  the  calm  reign  of  love  and  duty,  towards  Gk>d  and  man,  in 
our  allotted  sphere — ^that  the  truest  and  holiest  joy  is  not  necessarily 
that  of  public  activity,  far  less  that  of  excitement  and  noise,  but, 
nther,  where  the  calm  around  lets  God  and  heaven  be  mirrored  in  an 
untroubled  spirit.  Compared  with  the  last  years  of  His  life,  with 
their  agitation  and  ceaseless  labour,  Jesus,  aoubtless,  often  looked 
back  fondly  on  the  quiet  life  of  Nazareth,  where  the  skies,  filled  with 
cloudless  light,  or  the  silent  splendour  of  the  stars,  or  the  dream  of 
bveUness  in  all  nature,  far  and  near,  were  only  emblems  of  the  heaven 
of  His  own  soul. 

With  the  growth  in  years.  His  riper  faculties  would  find  a  growing 
delight  in  the  highest  knowledge.  Even  as  a  boy.  He  had  shown  a 
divine  love  of  truth,  and  a  supreme  devotion  to  God,  which  found  its 
natural  joj  in  "  seeking  and  a^ing"  wherever  He  could  hope  to  learn, 
whether  m  the  school  of  the  Rabbis,  in  the  Temple,  or  from  towns- 
men of  Nazareth.  He  had  doubtless  a  premonition  of  His  calling, 
which  urged  Him  on.  Each  day  more  loveable.  He  would  each  day 
become  more  thoughtful.  He  might  gather  much  from  without,  but 
His  soul  developed  itself  mainly  from  within. 

Meanwhile,  the  .time  was  drawing  near  for  His  manifestation  to 
Israel. 

Political  oppression,  by  a  natimil  reaction,  had  waked  the  hopes  of 
a  great  national  future  to  an  intensity  unknown  before,  even  in 
Israel.  But  while,  at  other  times,  similar  hopes  had  affected  only 
the  narrow  bounds  of  Judea,  they  now  went  beyond  it,  and  agitated 
the  whole  world.  They  fell  in  with  the  instinctive  feeling  which  in 
that  age  pervaded  all  countries,  that  the  e:cisting  state  ot  Uun^  c<3\]\!\ 
notcoDtmii^ 
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The  reini  of  evil  Oirou^kout  the  world  seemed  to  have  reached  Us 
height  In  Rome,  the  infamous  Sejanus,  lone  the  favourite  of 
Til)erius,  luul  at  liiHt  fallen,  but  not  till  his  career  hod  hlled  tiie  world 
with  horror.  The  enforcement  of  obsolete  usury  laws  had  spread 
iinnncial  niiii  over  tlu?  empire.  Forced  Miles  made  property  almost 
wortlilcss:  Bankruptcy  spread  far  and  uctir.  The  courts  were  filled 
with  men  imploring  a  rei)eal  of  the  obnoxious  laws,  and,  meanwhile, 
the  (\*ipitii lists  kept  back  their  money.  Business  was  paralyzed 
throughout  tl)c  world,  ^lany  of  the  rich  were  reduced  to  beggary, 
and  the  nii.scry  of  the  poor  l>ecamc  more  intense.  To  add  to  the 
imivoFHiil  ruin,  infonuer.s  reigned  supreme  at  liome,  and  even  the 
forms  of  law  were  forgotten.  Multitudes,  both  innocent  and  guiltT, 
perished  in  the  Honian  jails, — men,  women,  and  chUdrcn — their 
lK)dic8  being  thrown  uito  tlic  TilxT.  To  add  to  aD,  tlie  vices  of 
Tiberius,  fraught  with  evil  to  the  world,  grew  daily  more  monstrouflL 
Old  age  jmd  dclwiwher}'  had  bent  his  body,  and  covered  Ids  face 
with  ligly  blotchcH,  but  his  taste  for  obsc;cnc  pleasures  steadily  in- 
creiLscd,  and,  to  induls^  them,  he  shut  himself  up  in  loathsome 
retirement.  Virtue  ana  life  were  alike  at  his  mercy :  no  one  was  safe 
from  infamous  informers.  A  rci^ru  of  tenor  pn.'vjiilod.  Legal  mur- 
ders and  reniorselciis  confiscations  were  increasing;  immorality  and 
crime  lield  liigh  carnival.  The  most  di.sljint  countries  trembled  be- 
fore Itomo,  but  its  rule  maj'  be  judged  by  the  guilt,  cruelty,  and  cor- 
ruption at  the  centre. 

The  mij-g(*vcrncd  East,  was  doc»i)ly  agitjitod  by  the  uneasy  pre- 
sentiment of  an  impending  change.  Kot  only  Judea,  but  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  were  full  of  restless  expectation. 

TliiLs,  in  perhaps  the  very  year  in  which  John  the  Baptist  appeared, 
the  Egyptian  priests  announcwl  that  the  bird  known  as  the  f*ha»nix 
had  onci;  more  been  sc-en.  Originally  the  niytht>logical  emblem  of 
the  sun,  it  had  gradually  come  to  bo  regiinled  as  a  representative  of 
the  cycles  of  the  history  of  the  woi'](s  a'fpcaiing  at  regular  iuten'alt?, 
to  consume  itMolf,  and  rise;  anew  from  iis  ashes,  in  mystic  indication 
of  the  end  (>f  one  great  period  and  the  opening  of  another,  ll  Iiad 
apptand  under  Sesostris,  under  Amasis,  and  under  PU^hmy.  the 
third  king  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty.  That  it  should  appear 
now  sci'Mjed  strange,  as  the  intervals  of  its  return  had  hitherto  been 
J, ^01  mu\  i>00  years,  but  it  was  only  i?50  since  1  toleniy.  Meanwhile, 
the  saered  ( olieges  of  the  capital  conlirme^l  wh:it  was  announce<l  by 
Ihc  Egypt um  priests.  If  the  Eg}'])tian  consoleil  himself,  amidst  the 
oi.i>ie.si(JiiS  of  tile  dark  1  ilKTius  tlays,  V.y  the  fond  belief  that  the 
jnystori()U:i  hird  was  about  to  l;ear  away  the  expiring  age,  the  prie??liy 
coileire  of  liome  reckoned  that  the;  great  world-year  was  about  to  en  J, 
and  iJie  age  of  l^jiturn  to  return."  Aecordnig  to  the  Augurs,  the 
iiinlh  world-month,  and,  with  it,  the  reign  of  i)iaiia,  had  closed  with 
(.'ti'sar's  death,  and  the  last  month,  that  of  Apollo,  liad  begun.  As, 
mojcovcr,  the  tiecular  montlid  were  of  imequd  length,  it  seemed  ad  if 
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ih0  end  of  aU  things  were  at  hand.  Yir^l,  in  the  generation  before 
Chriat,  had  already  written  his  Fourth  Ec]c>gue,  with  its  pictures  of 
the  coming  golden  age,  borrowed  from  Isaiah,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Jewish  Sibylline  poems,  then  widely  circulated  through  the 
world.  It  seems  a  satire  on  his  visions  of  future  happy  years,  that 
the  child,  of  whom  he  wrote  in  such  lofty  strains,  not  only  failed  to 
bring  in  a  golden  age,  but  died  of  hunger,  under  Til)erius,  in  the  very 
year  in  which,  it  would  seem,  Jesus  was  crucified.  The  legend  of 
the  death  of  the  great  god.  Pan,  which,  acconling  to  Plutarch, 
hi4)pened  in  the  days  of  Tiberius,  shows  the  same  deep  and  boding 
presentiment,  in  the  ancient  world,  that  a  great  change  was  at  hand. 
*•  At  that  time,"  it  relates,  *'  a  sliip,  when  off  Corfu,  was  strangely 
becalmed,  and,  forthwith,  the  Egyptian  helmsman,  Thamnus,  heard 
a  load  voice  from  the  Echinadian  islands  call  him  by  name,  and  bid 
him  say,  when  he  got  to  Palodes,  that  the  great  god,  Pan,  was  dead. 
The  Egyptian  did  as  he  was  bidden,  biit  scarcely  had  he  called  out 
his  message  over  the  shore  that  hiul  been  named  to  him,  wlien  there 
rose,  around,  a  great  sighing,  and  a  sound  as  of  wonder,  that  filled 
the  passengers  with  awe;  the  story,  when  it  was  told  in  Rome, 
troubling  the  Emperor  Tiberius  ana  the  people  not  a  little."  The 
neat  Pan  was,  inaeed,  dead,  and  the  other  gmls  wailed  over  his  bier. 
The  oracles  and  sacred  utterances  of  the  time  breather  a  dark  dread 
of  a  coming  world-catastrophe.  The  bright  day  of  the  Augustan 
age  had  long  passed.  The  air  over  Rome  smelt  of  blood.  3Iur- 
der  and  suicide  were  the  fashion,  and  even  women  were  not  safe 
from  the  dagger.  Financial  distress  brought  want  to  the  mas<«. 
Even  the  provinces  suffered  by  the  awful  monetary  crisis.  In  Pales- 
tine, men  saw  their  future  king,  Agrippa,  reduced  to  the  greatest 
straits  for  money,  borrowing  wliere  he  could,  glad  to  acrept  funds 
secretly  offered  to  gain  his  influence, — for  a  time  dependent  for  his 
very  food  on  Herod  Antipas,  and,  in  the  end,  a  fugitive  from  his 
usurious  creditors.  The  debtor,  the  creditor,  and  the  jail,  which 
recur  so  often  in  the  parables,  were  illustrations  only  too  vividly 
realized  by  the  people  at  large.  It  was  a  time  of  change,  transition, 
universal  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  expedition.  In  the  heathen  world, 
men  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  the  future;  in  Judea,  they 
looked  for  the  sudden  aptx*anince  of  the  Messiah.  The  drama  of 
ancient  society  had  been  played  out;  a  vast  empire  had  risen  on  the 
ruins  of  the  nationalities  that  liad.  hitherto,  kept  men  apart,  and  its 
triumplis  had  discredited  the  local  gods,  to  whom  men  hud  every- 
where looked  for  protection.  A  calm  had  followed  ag(»s  of  universal 
war  between  city  and  city,  and  State  and  State,  and  had  revolution- 
ized life,  Comiption  and  oppression  had  followed  in  the  wake  of 
dominion,  and  had  filled  the  world  with  vague  longings  for  a  higher 
morality,  and  the  hopes  of  a  nobler  religion  than  the  decayed  systems 
around  them.  The  verj'  triumph  of  one  power  over  all  others  had, 
Indeed,  before  all  things  besides,  opened  the  way  for  the  new  failU  of 
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Christ.  The  isolntion  of  hostile  races  had  been  broken  down,  an^ 
the  dim  l)ut  mngniticcnt  cone^ptinn  of  a  ]>rotherhood  of  men,  thou^ 
as  yet,  only  as  subjects  of  a  universal  dcspotiam,  had  risen  in  the 
iniiid  of  all  pcfiples.  The  hi^ivays  of  Kome  invited  communica- 
tion with  all  lands;  her  fcoverhment  and  laws  guaranteed  order  and 
safety,  wherever  they  obtained;  but.  above  all,  slie  had  prep&red  the 
worlcl  for  a  religion  wliich  should  address  all  humanitr,  by  levelling 
the  innumerable  luirriers  of  rival  nationality — ^with  their  jealousies 
and  impenetnible  prejudices,  and  linking  all  races  into  a  single  grand 
federation,  with  common  sympathies,  and  as  f cUow-citizena  &  the 
same  great  dominion. 

It  was  amidst  such  a  state  of  things,  ichen  the  fabric  of  socictj 
seemed  dissolving,  and  the  new  world  had  not  yet  risen  from  the 
chaos  of  the  old,  that  the  destined  herald  of  a  new  moral  order  was 
born,  appan>ntly,  in  Hebron.  The  son  of  a  pure  and  worthy  priest, 
John,  the  future  Baptist,  was,  from  his  birth,  surrounded  1^  the 
influences  most  fitteu  to  developc  a  saintly  character.  (>f  piiesHT 
descrent,  on  his  motlier's  side  as  well  as  his  father's,  he  began  lue  with 
all  the  advantagrs  cf  an  ancient  ancestrj',  ever}'  link  of  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  race,  was  r.oble.  In  the  fociet^'  of  Hebron,  his  parents 
w<iuld  have  a  ]T('»mirrnt  position,  and  their  j'oung  son  must  have 
been  surrounded,  on  tluir  account,  with  the  respect  which  insensibly 
educates  and  re  tines,  ills  early  education,  received  at  the  hands  of 
his  lather  and  mother,  would  "take  the  colour  of  their  position  and 
trnining.  The  child  would  hear,  from  his  infancy,  the  liistory  of  his 
H'oph'.  and  of  the  great  priestly  rc(e  whose  bk.cd  ran  in  his  veins, 
lis  genealogy  was  no  doubtful  (onjcciure,  but  clear  and  well  estab- 
lished tlirough  fourtc<*u  centuries,  lighted  up,  at  intervals,  by  tradi- 
tions of  famous  names,  and  as  famous  deeds.  The  child  of  strict 
<ib>HTvei*s  of  the  Law,  he  would  grow  up  with  a  religious  reverence 
for  its  minut<»st  prescrii>lions,  its  leasts  and  fasts,  its  Sabbaths,  ami 
new  moons,  it-^  t<-u  thousiuul  rules  on  mcHts  and  drinl^s,  dress,  furni- 
ture, di^h(s,  conversation,  reiulin/r.  travelling,  meeting,  partiDg,  buy> 
ing,  K-lIing.  c<K)king,  the  wa.-hii.g  of  pots,  cups,  tables,  and  i;erson — 
thnl  .^avcry  of  ritualism  to  whieli  pious  Jews  gave  a  trembling  and 
anxious  olVdience.  From  his  earliest  years  he  would  feel  that  he 
ciiuld  not  cat,  drink.  ck)the  himself,  wasli  his  hands  or  feet,  bathe,  or 
p»  »1orni  the  nui^t  secn't  function.  exce])t  by  set  ndes.  He  would 
grow  up  in  the  idejts  of  the  system  into  which  he  had  been  bom, 
w  hifli  riiMppcd  out  his  every  act.  and  wonl.  and  thought,  and  de- 
nounced every  drvialion  from  the  all-embracing  rules  of  KabbinLsm 
as  a  sin,  fatufto  his  caste  as  a  Jew. 

As  tlie  son  of  a  priest,  and,  as  such,  himself  a  destined  priest  here- 
altrr,  JoliTi  would  early  learn  all  the  details  of  the  Temple  service. 
and.  doubtless,  often  went  w  ith  his  parents  to  the  Temple,  the  glitter- 
ing ninnacles  of  which  he  could  see  from  Hebron.  The  conntlesa 
pUgTims  at  Uic  great  feasts:  the  solemnities  of  the  oltar^  with,  ita  tur 
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btned,  white-robed,  bare-footed  priests:  the  swelling  music  of  the 
Lerilea,  who,  each  morning,  sang  the  psalms  of  the  day,  in  the  inner 
coKUt,  to  the  accompaniment  of  citterns,  harps,  and  cymbals,  and  the 
deep  xoU  of  the  great  Temple  organ,  whose  music  the  I^bbis,  with 
fond  exaggeration,  spoke  of  as  heard  at  Jericho, — would  be  familiar 
and  dear  to  him,  and  the  splendour  of  the  newly  built  Temple,  ro- 
aplendeat  in  snowy  marble  and  gold,  would  kindle  at  once  his  pride 
and  affection.  He  would,  ncoessaril}',  rise  to  manhood  coloured  by 
the  influences  around  him,  and  these  all  tended  to  the  narrowest 
Judaism.  laring  almost  under  the  sh^idow  of  the  Temple,  he  was 
in  the  centre  of  all  that  was  most  rigid  and  intolerant ;  unlike  Jesus, 
whose  Galikean  home  kept  Him  in  a  freer  air,  far  from  the  dead  con- 
servatism of  tlie  Temple  city,  and  from  the  bigotry  of  its  schools  and 
people. 

fi^t  though  thus,  by  birth,  education,  and  circumstances,  naturally, 
s  strict  and  rigid  Jew,  higher  influences  surrounded  John,  from  his 
hirth,  thim  those  of  mere  formalism.  His  father  and  motluT  wci*o 
both  righteous  before  God,  in  a  higher  sense  tlian  that  of  I^bbinicid 
blamdessness.  Their  religion  was  deep  and  sincere,  for  they  were 
among  the  remnant  in  Israel  who  fulfilled  the  sacred  ideal  of  t!io 
divine  requirements:  they  did  justly,  loved  mercy,  and  walked  hum- 
bly with  their  God.  Their  son  inherited  their  fmest  cliaracteristics. 
Even  from  diildhood  he  showed  liis  religious  bias.  The  only  son  of 
a  priest,  he  might  have  passed  through  life  with  flattering  respect,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  modest  plenty,  but  lie  early  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  lieroes  of  his  race,  of  whom  he  heard  and  read  bo  much  in  the 
ancient  Scriptures.  Disdaining  self-indulgent  case,  his  soul  kindled 
under  the  influences  of  home,  of  the  times,  and  of  religion,  into  a 
fervent  enthusiasm,  which  formed  its  loftiest  conception  of  life  in 
asceticism  and  joyful  self-sacrifice.  Always  more  or  less  in  favour 
with  his  nce^  this  tendency  was  more  frequent  in  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood tlian  in  any  other  of  antiquity.  Feeling  the  pulses  of  the 
fipirituri  excitement  wliich  throbbed  through  the  people  around  him: 
pondering  their  sufferings,  their  sins,  and  their  hopes,  John  gave  him- 
aelf  up,  t&Mi^h  lx>rn  a  priest,  to  the  higher  mission  of  a  prophet,  and 
devoted  his  hfe  to  the  reform  of  the  evils  be  so  deeply  deplored,  aud 
to  the  revival  of  tlie  religion  of  his  fathers. 

Hisoonne  waa^  doubtless,  in  some  measure,  determined  by  an  act 
of  his  parents^  before  his  l)irth.  They  bad  made  a  vow  in  his  name 
that  iic  should  be  a  Nazaritc  alibis  life,  and  had  thus  marked  him 
out  as  one  formally  de^'otcd  to  God,  and  he  freely  adopted  the  vov/. 
The  Nazarite,  among  the  Jews,  was  one,  of  cither  sex,  consecrated  to 
God  as  peculiarly  His.  The  conception  was  the  natuml  develoiv 
ment,  in  earnest  spirit,  of  the  self-mortification,  for  religious  ends, 
by  fuBts  and  the  like,  common  to  all  Eastern  races.  It  had  been 
practhied  in  Israel  from  the  earliest  times,  and  is  already  formulated 
as  a  recognized  institution  in  the  Book  of  Xumbcra.     The  Nazarlta 
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Tvas  required  to  ahstain  altogether  from  wine  and  intoxicating  drinks, 
oven  from  vinegnr.  or  any  8\Tup  or  preparation  of  the  grape,  and 
from  grupcs  themselves,  and  raisins.  All  the  days  of  his  x^azarite- 
sliip  he  was  to  eat  nothing  made  of  the  vine,  from  the  kernels  to  tiie 
liiisk.  **  No  razor  was  to  come  upon  his  head;"  he  was  to  **  he  holy," 
and  to  let  the  locks  of  the  hair  of  liis  head  grow.  To  guard  acainst 
any  lc":al  dctilemeut  from  a  corpse,  he  was  to  go  near  no  dead  hodyp 
even  if  it  were  that  of  his  father,  mother,  broUier,  or  sister,  because 
the  consecration  of  God  was  on  his  head;  and  if,  by  chance,  death 
came  where  he  was,  the  defilement  could  only  he  removed  by  a  seven 
I  days'  "  uucleanness,*'  to  be  followed  by  shaving  Iiis  head,  and  pre* 
scnting  a  si)ecial  trespass-offering.  His  vow  was,  moreover,  reganled 
as  broken,  and  he  had  to  begin  its  fulfilment  again. 

A  Nazarite  vow  was  conunonly  made  for  a  fixed  time,  but  parents 
mi^ht  vow  for  their  infant,  or  even  unborn  children,  that  they  should 
be  r^azarites  for  life.  It  was  thus  in  the  case  of  John;  it  had  been 
80  with  Samuel  and  Samson,  and,  according  to  tradition,  in  the  caaa 
of  James  the  Just,  the  brother  of  our  Lord.  But  though  consecrated 
to  God,  and  marked  as  such  by  special  si^s,  the  Nazarite  was  not  a 
monk,  who  withdrew  wholly  from  family,  social,  or  civil  life,  and 
thus  shut  hims(;lf  out  from  all  useful  activity.  The  sound  sense  of 
early  antiquity  had  no  conception  of  such  selfish  devotion.  He  only 
shunned  certain  aspects  or  parts  of  common  life,  tliough  some,  of 
their  own  accord,  carried  self-denial  farther.  Not  a  few  retired  into 
the  desolation  of  the  hills  of  southern  Judea,  and  lived  rudely  in 
caves,  allowing  themselves  only  the  rough  fare  of  the  wilderness,  and 
the  coars<?st  clothing.  Others,  like  James  the  Just,  used  no  oil  for 
anointing,  thoufi^h  almost  a  necessary  of  life  in  warm  countries,  and 
ate  no  liesh.  i'he  shrinking  avoiaance  of  all  levitical  defilement, 
which  dictated  such  mortifications,  was  held  due  to  their  special  con- 
secration to  God,  whom  such  rigid  ceremonial  purity  was  supposed 
to  honour.  The  shunning  the  sight  of  the  dead  was  but  a  repetition 
of  what  was  required  from  the  leviticnUy  holiest  man  of  the  nation — 
the  high  priest.  The  abstaining  from  wine  and  strong  drink  guiutled 
against  an  offence  doubly  evil  in  one  who  had  given  himself  to  God, 
and  was  a  security  for  vigour  and  clearness  of  mind  in  His  service. 
The  uncut  li.iir  was,  i)erhaps,  a  visible  sign  of  the  sacred  and  invio- 
lablci  surrender  of  the  whole  man  to  Jehovah.  The  hair  was  the 
symbol  of  manly  vigour,  its  cn)wn  and  ornament;  and  its  untouched 
locks  thus  symbolized  the  consecration  of  the  reason  and  higher 
lK)wers  to  God.  Thus  esix»cially  **  holy,"  the  life-long  Nazarite  stood 
on  an  e(iuality  with  a  priest,  and  might  enter  the  inner  Temple,  as  wo 
see  in  the  instance  of  James  the  Just. 

The  Nazarite  vow  was  often  taken  to  attain  some  wish — for  health* 
Kifety,  or  success — from  God.  Jlut  where  it  was  for  life,  no  such. 
sellish  aims  could  be  cherished.  In  lower  cases,  like  that  of  Samson, 
there  mij^ht  be  u  vague  craving  for  special  favoiu:  from  God,  but  ia 
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tDch  as  that  of  John,  the  impelling  motive  was  intense  desire  after 
tiie  highest  leli^ouB  attainments.  It  was  in  him  a  visible  and  endur< 
ing  protest  against  the  worldlmess  and  spiritual  indifference  of  mnn- 
kind  at  large. 

The  time  of  Samfion  and  Samuel,  towards  the  clo<5e  of  the  period 
of  the  Judges,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  greatest  priory  of  Naz- 
aritism,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  grander  era  of  the  prophets, 
hcginning  with  Samuel,  and  for  the  great  spiritual  movement  of  the 
reign  of  the  first  kings.  Less  than  two  hundred  years  after  David, 
however,  Amos  laments  the  mockery  with  which  the  people  treated 
it  Yet  Nazarites  must  always  have  been  numerous  in  Israel,  foi 
the  duplicity  of  the  Rabbi  Simeon  Ben  Schelach,  in  regard  to  tho 
lacrifices  required  to  discharge  three  hundred  Nazarites  from  theit 
TOW,  was  the  first  cause  of  his  disastrous  quarrel  with  Alexander  Jan- 
lunis.  Even  two  hundred  years  l)efore,  the  vitality  of  the  institution 
must  have  declined.  '*  I  never,  through  life, "  said  Simeon  the  Just, 
at  that  time,  "liked  to  taste  the  trespass-offering  of  a  Nazarite. 
Once,  however,  a  man  of  the  South  came  to  me  who  had  made  the 
Nazarite  vow.  I  looked  at  him.  He  had  glorious  eyes,  a  noble  face, 
and  his  hair  fell  over  his  shoulders  in  great  waving  masses.  *  Wliy 
do  you  wish  to  cut  off  this  magnificent  hair,  and  be  a  Nazarite  no 
longer?  *  I  asked  him.  *  I  am  shepherd  to  my  father,*  said  he,  *  in  the 
town  where  I  live.  One  day,  in  drawing  water  from  the  spring.  I 
saw  my  likeness  below,  and  felt  a  secret  pride.  An  evil  thought 
began  to  lay  hold  on  me  and  destroy  me.  Then.  I  said.  Wicked 
creature!  you  would  fain  be  proud  of  what  is  not  yours,  and  ouncht 
to  be  no  more  to  you  than  dust  and  worthlessness;  T  vow  to  my  God 
that  I  shall  cut  off  my  hair  for  His  glory. ' "  *  *  Forthwith, "  continued 
8imcon,  **  I  embraced  him  and  said,  'A^ouldthat  we  had  many  Naz- 
arites like  thee  in  Israel.'" 

The  instinct  which  has  led  men,  in  every  religion,  and  in  all  ages, 
to  adopt  an  ascetic  life,  doubtless  springs  from  the  belief,  that  self- 
denial  and  the  subjugation  of  the  lK)dy,  leave  the  soul  more  free  to 
Atend  to  its  special  interests.  Buddhism  is  a  system  of  s(>If-mor- 
tification,  and  Brahmanism  has  its  Yogus,  or  devotees,  who  aspire,  by 
the  renunciation  of  all  that  can  make  life  pleasant,  to  attain  union 
with  the  Supreme  Spirit.  Mohammedanism  has  its  fukirs,  who 
seek  to  subdue  the  flesh  by  their  austerities,  and  to  strengthen  the 
Boul  by  contemplation  and  prayer.  The  Egyptian  priests  passed 
their  novitiate  in  the  deserts,  where,  like  John,  they  lived  in  cavea 
"The  priests  in  Hellopolis,"  says  Plutarch,  *' bring  no  wine  into  tho 
temple,  as  it  is  not  seemly  to  drink  by  day,  whilst  the  Lord  and  King, 
Hehos  (the  sun),  looks  on ;  the  others  drink  wine,  but  very  little. 
They  have  many  fasts,  during  which  they  refrain  from  wine,  and 
continuously  meditate  on  divine  things,  learn,  and  teach  them." 

Reaction  from  the  corruption  around,  the  weariness  of  the  world, 
oataral  in  a  period  of  universal  unquiet  and  UDcertsdnly ,  aaOi  \]ici<^^\)^ 
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to  follow  out  the  letter  of  the  law  exactly,  had  led  to  the  adoption  of 
nn  Aa<;tore  life  by  many  in  Palestine.  As  the  Nazaritea  stroye  to  at- 
tain ideal  cereinoniar  purity  in  rude  isolation,  others  sought  it  in 
hrothcrhoods.  Josophus  classes  as  one  of  the  four  great  parties  of 
his  day,  the  Essenes.  an  order  numbering  about  4,C^  members,  in 
Syria  and  Palestine,  more  or  less  devoted  to  an  ascetic  life.  Like  the 
Pliariseca,  they  were  a  development  of  the  zeal  for  the  Law  which 
had  first  marked  the  Hasidim,  m  the  Maecabsan  wars.  The  feveTich 
anxiety  to  avoid  levitical  deHlement,  which  had  already  given  rise  to 
Pliarit^iism,  found  its  extreme  expression  in  these  ultra  rigid  legalists, 
who  hoped,  by  isolation,  to  attain  ceremonial  righteousnesB  impossi- 
ble in  the  open  world.  The  strictness  and  asceticism  of  others,  ap- 
peared only  a  h}TX)critical  effeminacy  in  their  severer  eyes.  But, 
cv(rnwith  them,  there  were  grades  of  strictness,  for  only  the  most 
rigid  withdrew  from  society.  The  Pharisees  had  had  Infotberfaoods 
and  unions  for  generations,  and  in  Egypt  there  were  colonies  of 
"Thernpeutfle,"  who  lived  a  lonely,  contemplative,  idle  life,  in  the 
desert,  coming  together  only  for  common  worship  and  holy  meals. 
But  the  R*isone8  were  as  far  from  the  saintly  idleness  of  the  one,  as 
from  the  restless  demagogue  activity  of  thoothers.  The  Pharisees. 
as  years  passed  on,  Irnd  become  constantly  less  entitled  to  the  name  of 
the'  Heparated,  since  they  eagerly  courted  the  nuiltitude,  and  com- 
passed sea  and  land  to  make  a  proselyte,  and  frequented  the  ccrmers 
mid  public  places,  to  make  a  show  of  their  piety.  Ideal  legal  purity 
could  not  l)e  attained  by  such  a  life,  and  hence  members  wlio  aspinnl 
to  a  higher  standard,  withdrew,  to  form  sacred  colonies  by  them- 
selves. 

The  rise  of  these  desert  colonies  is  not  known,  but  the  wanderer 
over  the  district  lx»tween  Jerus:ilem  and  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  days  of 
Jobn,  came,  everj'  here  and  there,  on  such  settlements,  in  the  narrow, 
phady  wadys,  sometimes  green  in  their  hollows,  which  sink  in  great 
numlH^rs  from  the  high  stony  plateau,  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  Their 
sjid  ap|>eanince,  their  life  strictly  regulated  bv  the  law,  in  the  least  de- 
tail, gave  them  the  air  of  i)eople  weary  of  life,  who  had  withdrawn 
from  the  world  to  pre]>are  for  death.  They  seemed  to  have  given 
tliem.selves  up  to  a  lif<vlong  penance,  in  hope  of  gsiining  heaven. 

The  up|)cr  valley  of  Engedi.  where  Pliny  tells  us  most  of  the  Es- 
senes  had  settled,  was  exactly  suited  for  the  monkish  life  they  had 
chosen.  A  zigzag  path  leads  from  the  wilderness  of  Judea.  about 
three  hours  north  of  Masiula.  by  a  steep  descent  of  fully  1,500  feet, 
over  loos(»  rcKtks  and  stones,  to  a  rich  spring,  which  makes  its  way  un- 
der a  luxuriant  growth  of  shrubs  and  bushes,  to  the  Dead  Pea.  The 
name  Engedi.  tlie  goat's  K])rinL'".  may  well  have  been  given  from  the 
wild  goals  having  IJrst  found  out  and  used  the  steep  path.  A  tropical 
vegetation  supplies  the  sim]>le  wants  of  life  almost  with<mt  lal)Our. 
In  the  upper  |-»ai1s  of  the  wady.  and  in  others  running  pandlel  with  it, 
the  K^fsenca  found  exactly  the  localities  that  suited  them.    Each  col- 
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to  own  83mfigo^e,  its  common  hall  for  meals  and  assemblies, 
iroTision  for  daily  baths  in  running  water.  Besides  these 
here  were  lonely  hermits,  living  l^ide  solitary  mountain 

0  be  able  to  secure  their  ceremonial  purity  still  better  than 
luren,  by  more  frequent  bathing.  These  anchorets,  the  pre- 
f  tlK  Cnristian  monks,  lived  solely  on  the  wild  plants  of  the 

but,  yet,  were  frequently  surrounded  by  large  numbers  of 
who  adopted  their  painful  discipline.     Colonies  w^ere  also 

1  yarious  outlying  towns  of  Judea,  the  members  maintaining 
rites  as  their  bretiiren,  and  having  always  ceremonially  pure 
Nation  for  them  when  they  wandered  from  the  hills.  It 
if  the  order  had  originally  lived  wholly  amon^  men,  and  had 
kuaUy  retired  to  more  or  less  complete  seclusion,  as  dread  of 
It  grew  more  intense. 

prhole  day  was  spent  in  labour  in  the  field,  or  in  the  care  of 
in  that  of  bees,  and  in  other  useful  industries.  They  thus 
nearly  all  they  wanted,  buying  what  little  they  required 
hrough  a  special  ofiicer.  They  neither  bought  nor  sold 
lemselves,  but  exchanged  as  each  required,  and  they  wotdd 
le  coin,  from  its  bearini^  an  image. 

preme  end  of  their  retirement,  either  in  associations  or  as 
lermits,  was  to  keep  the  Mosaic  law  with  all  possible  strict- 
liey  read  it  not  only  on  Sabbath,  but  day  and  night,  all 
bding  bein^  forbidden.  To  blaspheme  the  name  of  Moses 
highest  crime,  punishable  with  death,  and  to  give  up  his 
as  a  treachery  which  no  Essene  would  commit,  even  under 
es  of  torture  or  death. 

iperstitious  dread  of  defilement,  which  required  the  cups  and 
of  one  company  of  Pharisees  to  be  cleaned  for  the  use  of 
was  carried  even  farther  by  the  Essenes.  In  imitation  of  the 
neals  in  the  Temple,  from  which  the  *' unclean"  were  scru- 
excluded,  they  had  common  meals,  morning  and  evening, 
ad  after  the  day's  work;  all  novices  till  the  third  year,  and 
¥ere  not  of  the  order,  being  excluded  as  Icvitically  unclean. 
Q^  hall  was  as  sacred  as  a  synagogue,  the  vessels  and  dishes 
with  sleepless  care,  and  even  the  clothing  worn  during  the 
IS  counted  holy.  Priests  invoked  a  blessing  over  the  lood, 
as  eaten  in  reverent  silence.  Wlioever  became  members  of 
',  gave  up  all  they  possessed  to  it,  and  the  common  stock  thus 
.  added  to  the  fruit  and  earnings  of  the  general  labour,  were 
f  all ;  the  old  and  sick  receiving  the  tenderest  care. 
mestness  of  the  order  showed  itself  in  its  principles.  The 
biad  to  promise  "to  honour  God,  to  be  righteous  towards 
Djure  no  onq,  either  at  the  bidding  of  another  or  of  their  own 
0  hate  evil,  to  promote  good,  to  be  faithful  to  every  one, 
f  those  in  authority,  to  love  the  truth,  to  unmask  liars,  and 
the  hand  from  theft,  and  the  conscience  from  unrightAOua 
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gain."  Slavery  was  forbidden,  and  no  oathfl  permlttod,  BKve  thow hf 
which  members  were  admitte<l  to  the  order.  War,  and  even  the 
manufacture  of  weapons,  was  held  unlawful,  nor  would  they  even  use 
animal  food,  since  the  Law  said,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill."  Trade,  ex- 
cent  so  fur  as  their  simple  wants  required,  was  discountcnaaced. 

But  if  their  morality,  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament,  woa  pure  and 
loftv,  their  slavish  devotion  to  ceremonial  ol)servances  marked  them 
as  the  most  superstitious  of  their  nation.  There  were  four  grades  of 
levitical  "cleanness,"  through  which  the  novice  rose  only  by  a  lone 
and  stem  probation,  and  it  was  defilement  that  needed  to  be  washed 
away  by  a  bath,  for  the  member  of  a  higher  grade  to  be  touched  by 
one  of  a  lower.  Priests  washed  their  hands  and  feet  before  any  sacred 
rite,  but  the  Essenes  bathed  their  whole  body  in  cold  water  before 
every  meal,  and  all  they  ate  must  be  prepared  by  one  of  their  own 
uunil)er.  They  bathed,  also,  each  morning,  before  uttering  the  name 
of  God.  On  Sabbaths,  thcv  would  not  even  move  any  vessel  from  its 
place,  and  they  prepared  all  their  food  on  Friday,  to  avoid  kindUng 
a  tire  on  the  sacred  day.  They  refused  to  eat  rfesh  or  wine,  partly 
from  fear  of  defilement,  partly  iK'cause  thi?y  wished  to  reproduce  in 
th(;ir  whole  lives  the  strictness  of  the  Nazarites,  of  the  priests  during 
their  ministrations,  and  of  the  old  Kechabiles.  Thus,  their  only  food 
was  that  prescrilx*d  to  others  for  fasts.  They  kept  aloof  fnjin  the 
Temple,  though  they  sent  the  usual  gifts — for  the  presentation  of  an 
olTcring  involved  partaking  in  a  sacrificial  meal,  which  would  have 
defiled  them.  In  some  of  their  colonies  women  were  not  suffered, 
from  the  same  dread  of  uncleanncss,  and  though  they  did  not  wholly 
forbid  marriage,  the  wife  was  required  to  undergo  ev{*n  more  cere- 
monial cleausings  than  the  brethren.  They  kept  a  watchful  guard 
that  no  one  was^lcfikd  by  the  spittle  of  anotlier,  and  that  it  did  not 
fall  on  the  right  ^•i(U^  The  anointing  oil,  which  was  to  other  Jews  a 
festal  luxury,  in  A\hich  the  Psalmist  had  gloried,  as  dropping  from 
Aaron's  beard,  was,  to  the  Kssene,  an  uncleanness,  which  nwnled  to 
be  washed  away:  a  brother,  ex [>el led  from  the  order,  would  rather 
6tar\'e  to  death,"  than  touch  food  i)repare(l  by  a  common  Jew,  nor 
would  any  Roman  torture  force  him  to  lose  his  caste.  The  whole  life 
of  an  Esseue  was  a  long  terror  of  defilement.  The  work  of  the  colony 
l)eg:in  b(?fore  sunri^\  with  i)salnis  and  hvnms,  followed  by  prayer  and 
washing.  Tiwy  tlien  went  to  their  day^s  work.  At  eleven — the  fifth 
liour — the  scattered  labourers  gathered  agidn  for  a  common  bath  in 
cold  wutcr.  The  woollen  dr(?ss  in  whi<'ir  tliey  worked  was  nov/  laid 
UMde,  and  the  eonwMTated  dress  of  the  order  put  on,  in  preparation 
f(;r  their  eating  together,  and  their  meal,  which  consisted  only  (f 
bread  and  a  f^inirle  kind  of  vegetable,  was  eaten  with  i)niyer,  in  s<;lcmn 
stillness.  Tlie  lioly  dress  was  then  laid  aside,  and  work  resumed.  In 
the  evening,  the  secor^d  meal  v/as  tai;en,wi(h  the  tame  solemnities 
iiiid  rites,  and  worship  closed  the  day,  that  only  pure  thou«'hts  might 
iill  their  souls  as  they  retired  to  rest.     One  uay  followed  anotl^ 
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with  the  monotony  of  pendulum  beats,  in  precisely  th«  same  round 
of  onbrading  forms. 

The  Essenes,  as  the  mystics  of  Judaism,  naturally  gave  themselves 
to  metaphysical  speculations,  and,  like  the  Rabbis,  tne^  revelled  in 
fantastic  allegorizmg  of  Scripture.  From  the  philosophic  Judaism  of 
Alexandria,  they  borrowed  notions  on  free  will  and  fate,  and  from 
Persia  and  Greece,  with  both  of  which  their  race  had  been,  for  long 
periods,  in  contact,  they  adopted  various  dogmas.  The  soul,  they 
imagined,  was  a  subtle  ether,  of  heavenly  origin,  drawn  down  to  earth 
by  a  fell  necessity,  and  imprisoned  in  the  body  till  set  free  at  death. 
It  was  then  borne  away,  if  pure,  beyond  tlie  ocean,  to  a  re^on  where 
storms  were  unknown,  and  where  the  heat  was  tempered  by  a  gentle 
west  wind,  perpetually  blowing  from  the  ocean.  If  it  had  neglected 
the  Law,  however,  it  was  carried  off  to  a  dark,  wintry  abyss,  to  dwell 
there  for  ever.  Every  morning,  the  Esscnes  paid  homage  to  the  Sun, 
and  they  would  not,  at  any  time,  let  its  beams  fall  on  anything  leviti- 
cally  unclean. 

Iiie  community  of  goods  among  them  was  a  necessity  of  their  mode 
of  life,  since  the  order  alone  could  supply  the  wants  of  its  members. 
It  had  the  result  of  enforcing  simplicity.  An  under  garment,  without 
sleeves,  was  their  only  clothing  in  summer,  and  a  rough  mantle  their 
prophet-like  winter  garb.  The  inter-relation  of  the  different  colonies 
made  money  useless  in  travelling,  for  there  was  no  need  of  it  when, 
at  each  resting  place,  their  frugal  wants  were  freely  supplied  by  any 
brother.  They  had  no  servants,  and,  as  they  recognized  no  distinction 
but  that  of  "clean  and  unclean,"  they  could  have  no  slaves. 

The  grand  aim  of  this  amazing  system  of  self-denial  and  ascetic  en- 
durance is  told  by  Josephus,  in  a  bncf  sentence.     *'  ("onsecrated,  from 
childhood,  by  many  purifications,  and  familiar,  beyond  thought,  with 
the  Holy  Books,  and  the  utterances  of  the  prophets,  they  claim  to  seo 
into  the  future,  and,  in  truth,  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  in  which 
their  prophecies  have  been  found  false."    The  belief  that  they  could 
attain  direct  communion  with  God,  by  intense  let^l  purification  and 
mystic  contemplation,  and  even  pass,  in  the  end,  to  such  transcen- 
dental vision  as  would  reveal  to  them  the  secrets  of  the  future,  was 
the  supreme  motive  to  endure  a  life  of  so  much  privation  and  self- 
denial.     A  similar  course  had  been  followed  before  their  dav,  as  a 
ineans  of  preparation  for  divine  visions,  and  communion  with  liigher 
Ijowers.     "In  those  days,"  says  Daniel,  **I  was  mourning  three  full 
Xveeks.     I  ate  no  pleasant  bread,  neither  came  flesh  or  wine  in  my 
^nouth,  neither  did  I  anoint  myself  at  all,  till  three  whole  weeks  were 
fulfilled.     And  on  the  four-and-twentieth  day  of  the  month,  as  I  was 
"hy  the  side  of  the  great  river,  which  is  Hiddekel,  then  I  lifted  up  mine 
«yes,  and  looked,  and  behold  a  certain  man  clothed  in  linen,  whose 
ioins  were  girded  with  fine  gold  of  Uphaz. "    In  the  same  way,  Esdras 
'prepared  himself,  beforehand,  for  his  visions — "Go  to  the  flowery 
^pen,  where  there  is  no  house, "  said  the  angel  to  him,  **  and  «dX  otkVJ 
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the  hcrhs  of  the  field ;  taste  no  flesh,  drink  no  wine,  but  eat  heibs 
only,  and  pray  unto  the  Iliglicst  continually;  then  will  I  come  and 
talk  with  thee." 

It  was  universallv  believed  that  the  future  was  open  before  the  ajB:ed 
members  of  the  order,  who  had  lalioured  after  **  purity"  through  life. 
Their  souls  were  supposed  to  he  well-nigh  freed  from  the  bonds  of  the 
ficsh.  and  able  to  wander  forth  to  the  world  lieyond.  Tlius  an  Es- 
sene  was  said  to  have  prophesied  his  miserable  death  to  the  brother 
of  the  first  Aristobulus;  and  another  to  have  predicted  to  the  boy 
Herod  that  he  would  l)e  king,  and  tliat  he  would  have  a  long  reign, 
after  he  had  gained  the  crown.  This  gift  of  prophecy  was  Klieved 
b\'  Herod  and  his  sons,  no  less  than  among  the  people,  and  hence  an 
iTssene  was  often  st»nt  for  when  a  bad  dream  disturbed  royaly,  or  anxiety 
for  the  future  troubled  it.  With  such  mystic  claims,  the  expectations 
of  Isniel  must  have  been  their  chief  thought.  Their  old  men  dneamed 
dreams,  thoir  young  men  saw  visions,  and  their  sons  and  dauf^hters 
prophesied,  as  if  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophet's  signs  of  the  commg  of 
the  Jlossinh.  Yet  we  have  no  ])roof  that  they  anticipated  it  as  near. 
or  ajmlied  themselves  in  any  pnicticnl  way  to  a'preparation  of  Israel  for 
it.  It  was  only  a  fond  and  aiiy  vision  of  the  ideal  future.  They  were 
rigid  Predestinarians,  believing  that  all  things,  in  the  course  of  nature 
and  in  the  life  of  man.  are  fixed  by  fate.  "VVhere  there  was  no  moral 
freedom,  it  was  idle  either  to  preach  or  teach,  and  so  they  did  neither. 

As  was  natural  with  minds  occupied  mainly  with  subjects  above 
human  grasp,  the  speculations  of  the  order  became  wild,  and  often 
monstrous.  The  novice  was  recjuired  by  a  fearful  oath  to  conceal  the 
secret  names  of  the  angels,  which  were  known  to  the  brotherhood, 
and  gave  him  who  learned  them  power,  by  pronouncing  them,  to 
dniw  down  these  awful  beings  from  heaven.  The  Apocryphal  litera- 
ture of  the  day  boasted  of  long  lists  of  the  names  of  angels,  with 
their  powers  and  oflices;  and  the  Kssenes,  like  tlie  Kabbis,  believed 
that  by  secret  spells,  in  whi(!h  these  names  played  a  foremost  part, 
they  could  command  their  services  for  good  or  evil,  as  the  services  of 
the'gf'uii  are  at  the  command  of  the  magiciims  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
They  iK'lieved  also,  in  common  with  the  age.  in  the  secret  magic 
powei*s  of  plants  and  stones,  and  they  had  much,  besides,  the  dis- 
closure of  which  was  the  greatest  of  cnmes.  Secrecy  was,  indeed,  a 
characteristic  of  the  order.  The  neophyte  bound  himself  by  a  terrible 
oath,  "neither  to  c()nc(!al  anything  from  the  brotherhood,  nor  to  dis- 
cover any  of  their  doctrines  to  others,  even  if  he  should  have  to  die 
for  his  refuwil.  He  had,  moreover,  to  swear  that  he  would  communi- 
cate tlu'ir  do<'trinest()  no  one,  except  as  he  him.sclf  had  received  them, 
and  that  he  would  keep  inviolably  secret  the  books  of  the  order,  and 
the  names  of  the  angels." 

The  infiuence  of  Essenism  on  the  age,  however,  was  small,  for  its 

members  were  few  in  proportion  to  the  teeming  population,  and  made 

HO  attempt  at  propagaudism,  but  lived  onturely  apart  from  men.    The 
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natural  product  of  the  tinK's.  w'uh  u-^  Mcs'-ianir  hopes.  1?^  stri\  inic 
after  legal  righteousness  its  glorification  of  the  past,  and  its  contact 
with  lieathen  superstition,  it  served  the  purpose,  in  some  measure,  of 
drawing  away  the  thoughts  from  the  dream  of  national  political 
glory,  and  of  preparing  the  soil  for  the  more  spiritual  conception  of 
the  Messiah,  which  John  and  Jesus  were  to  introduce.  The  Essenes 
came  in  contact  with  the  people  as  healers,  prophets,  dream-inter- 
preters, and  exorcists,  not  as  teachers  or  preachers.  Their  religious 
exercises  and  pure  ideas  were  cherished  in  the  community  without  an 
attempt  to  spread  them  through  the  nation ; — in  marked  contrast  to 
the  Baptist,  whose  life  was  a  fervent  ministry  to  the  masses  of  his 
cotintryman,  and,  still  more,  to  Jesus, — ^for  he  lived  in  constant  con- 
tact witli  men,  even  those  shunned  alike  by  Essene  and  iiabbi,  as 
unclean:  showed  the  most  perfect  sui)eriority  to  all  ritual  narrow- 
ness; set  light  by  ceremonial  purity,  or  superstitious  Sabbath  laws; 
discarded  &stin^;  took  part  in  the  social  enjoyment  of  feasts,  and 
meals,  and  marriages,  and  left  a  new  code  of  rules  and  maxims  for 
His  disciples.  E&nism  was,  at  best,  only  the  vivid  culmination  of 
the  past,  doomed  to  pass  away,  and  wholly  unlit  to  create. 

From  their  lofty  morality,  the  Essenes  liave  been  assigned  a  rank 
amon^  the  spiritual  forces  of  their  age,  to  which  in  reality  thoy  had 
no  claim.     If  their  moral  purity  and  spiritual  depth,  breathed  of  the 
prophets  rather  than  the  theocracy,  and  made  their  order,  in  so  far,  a 
Berald  of  Christian!^,  their  exaggerated  ceremonialism,  their  harsh 
austerity,  and  their  fantastic  ana  naif -heathen  superstitions  neutral- 
ized, to  a  large  extent,  this  healthy  influence.     Still,  in  some  directions, 
tliey  surpassed  in  true  morality  anything  in  the  last  centuries  of  Jew- 
ish Ufe.     It  gives  even  their  harsh  asceticism  a  higher  dignity,  that  it 
Was  not,  like  that  of  the  Pharisees,  a  mercenary  8er\ice"for  external 
reward,  but  a  self-denying  attempt  to  keep  out  evil  from  the  soul, 
and  thus  prepare  it  for  that  high  communion  with  God,  in  whose 
fiacred  calm  the  still  small  voice  of  divine  revelations  grows  audible. 
IFor  the  first  time  since  the  prophets,  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
aoul  was  declared  to  be  the  end  of  religion.     While  the  Rabbis  dis- 
tracted the  age  with  their  fierce  party  strifes  about  the  merely  external, 
another  kind  of  life  ripened  in  the  seclusion  of  the  colonies  of  Essenes, 
w^hich  bore  better  fruit,  because  it  concerned  itself  with  the  need  of 
ft  New  Birth,  and  the  circumcision  of  the  heart,  not  with  the  theoc- 
racy, the  Temple,  or  politics.     The  likeness  to  Christianity,  where  it 
exists  in  Essenism,  was  not  in  its  institutions,  but  in  the  quiet  and 
meditative  frame  that  breathed  through  the  community  in  its  religious 
seriousness  and  priestly  consecration  of  life — the  "daily  keeping  of 
Babbath"  which  was  also  the  ideal  of  the  first  Christian  communions. 
These  characteristics  of  the  order  were,  in  some  degree,  common  also 
to  those  who,  after  them,  were  *'  the  quiet  and  pjeaceful  in  the  land," 
mlthouffh  its  doctrines  and  ideas  offered,  otherwise,  rather  a  contrast 
lo  ClAtianity  than  a  resemblance. 


CILVPTER  XXIV. 

THE  VOICE  IN  THE  'VniJ>EBZ7EBS. 

Ko  ono  is  unnfTccted  by  tlie  spirit  of  liLs  age.  It  is  not  saryieong, 
thcrcrorc,  that  at  a  time  when  religious  earnestness  found  expression 
in  the  ascetic  self-denial  and  retirement  from  the  world  of  NazaritcSi 
Essoncs,  and  even  of  others,  not  connected  with  either,  the  young 
enthusiast  of  Hebron  withdrew  from  his  family'  and  mankind,  to  the 
caves  of  the  wilderness  stretching  awa^  from  his  native  town.  In  an 
age  80  troubled  in  politics  and  religion,  the  peaceful  flimplicity  of 
such  a  hermit  life  was  irresistible,  and  in  its  calm  retirement  men 
could  work  out  their  salvation  by  prayer,  fasts,  washings^  and  rigid 
zeal  for  the  Law,  with  no  one  to  make  them  afraid.  The  weaiy 
heart  found  n'ix)sc  in  a  solitude,  where  the  great  world,  with  its  dis' 
cord,  turmoil,  and  confusion,  its  cruelty,  seliishncss,  and  trcacheiy, 
was  shut  out.  The  psalm-singing,  the  ceremonies,  and  the  quiet  in- 
dustry of  the  colonies  of  Esscnes,  sent  strange  emotions  of  gentle- 
ness and  awe  into  men's  hearts,  in  an  age  when,  everj'whcrc  else, 
wickedness  reigned  triumphant.  In  such  dark  days  thest^  Bpots  shone 
with  a  holy  light.  Having  fled,  in  horror,  from  prevalent  violence 
and  sin, — by  the  natural  law  of  reaction,  the  fugitives  sought  to  ex- 
tinguish in  themselves  the  simplest  instincts  of  human  nature.  It  was 
thus,  afterwards,  in  the  awfid  times  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  deserts  of  Egjpt  and  SjTia  were  filled  with  a  strange 
population,  fleeing  from  the'wild  tumult  and  commotion  under  which 
the  earth  reeled.  It  was  thus,  also,  in  the  fierce  and  lawless  middle 
ages,  when  the  cloister  was  like  a  speck  of  blue  in  a  heaven  of  storm. 
Asceticism,  in  these  different  jKTicxls,  as  in  that  of  the  Gospel  histo- 
ry, was  the  only  protest  which  told  with  suflicient  force  against  the 
rampant  evil  around.  Eleven  centuries  after  Christ,  a  similar  state  of 
society  made  the  ascetic  life  the  ideal  of  the  noblest  souls,  even  where 
they  did  not  withdraw  from  the  world.  t:?t.  Bemanl's  saintly  mother, 
the  model  of  C  hristian  charity  and  lowliness,  could  not  rest  satisfied 
v.ith  these  graces.  By  scantiness  of  food,  by  simplicity  of  dress,  by 
the  avoidance  of  worldly  pleasures,  by  fasting,  prayer,  and  vigils,  she 
strove  after  that  vision  of  self-sacrifice  andhunulity,  which  alone  was 
attractive  in  that  age.  Asceticism  is  not  needed  now.  Its  place  has 
been  more  nobly  filled  by  the  claims  of  Christian  work  for  others,  but 
in  Jr)hn  the  Baptist's  day,  and  for  long  centuries  after,  it  was  a  nat- 
ural tendency. 

The  wilderness  to  which  John  withdrew  stretches,  far  and  near, 
over  the  whole  eastern  i>art  of  Judea,  beginning  almost  at  Jerusalem, 
i»nd  reaching  away,  under  different  names,  to  the  Dead  St*a  and  the 
Eoutliern  dcbcrt,  as  its  distant  limits.    It  is  a  dreary  waste  of  zoclqr 
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vaiioy-^;  in  s^omc  part^  storn  and  tc'iTi1>l(> — tlic  roc  ks  flcft  and  '^liatlrrod 
by  earthquakes  and  convulsions,  into  rifLs  and  gorixoH  sometimes  a 
thousand  feet  in  depth,   though  only  thirty  or  forty  in  width;  in 
others,  stretching  out  in  bare  chalk  hills  full  of  caves,  or  in  white, 
flint-bound  ridgeis,  and  winding,  muddy  wadys,  with  an  occasional 
reservour,    hewn  in  the  hard  limestone,  to  supply  water  in  a  country 
destitute  of  springs.     One  may  travel  all  day,  and  see  no  other  life 
than  the  desert  partridge,  and  a  chance  fox  or  vulture.     Only  the  dry 
and  fleshy  plants,  which  require  no  water,  grow  on  the  hills,  and  in 
the  valleys  the  most  luxuriant  ve^tation  is  the  white  broom  bushes, 
which  blossom  in  March  and  Apni.     The  whole  district  is.  in  fact, 
the  slope  of  the  midland  chalk  and  limestone  hills,  from  their  highest 
point  of  nearlT  3,000  feet,  near  Hebron,  to  1,000  or  1,500  feet,  at  the 
Tallev*  of  the  Dead  Sea.    The  Hebrews  fltl^  call  it  Jeshimon — **  the 
appalling  desolation,"  or  "horror" — for  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive 
a  more  ctesolate  region.    Parts  of  it  are  deserted  even  by  the  Arabs. 
On  the  northern  side,  valleys  of  great  dcpt4i,  syiking  towards  the 
I>ead  Sea,  almost  preclude  travelling  except  in  their  troughs,  and  far- 
ther 80uUi«  the  country  is  al>soluteiy  impassable.     Hu^e  perpendic- 
ular gorges,  of  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  aepth,  and 
in  some  places  nearly  a  mile  in  width,  liavc  been  hollowed  out  by  the 
t^T&att  torrents,  rushing  in  winter  over  the  precipices,  towards  the  Dead 
Sea.     The  only  natural  site  for  a  town,  m  the  whole  district,  is  the 
opening  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  of  Engcdi,  the  spring  of  the  wild 
^oats,  above  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  tliis  is  reached  only  by  a  nar 
row.  serpent-like  path,  down  cliffs  twelve  hundred  feet  high, — well 
named  by  the  Hebrews,  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats, — ^which  only  un- 
loaded beasts,  by  an  hour's  slow  care,  can  descend  in  safety.    Except- 
ing in  the  spring,  at  thb  spot,  water  is  to  be  found  only  in  hollows  of 
the  rocks,  or  in  the  very  rare  water-cisterns,  hewn  in  past  ages  in 
the  limestone,  which  catch  some  of  the  few  passing  showers  which 
'Visit  this  region. 

TbiB  "Spring  of  Engedi" — or  **  Ain  Jidy,"  gushes  from  beneath  a 
lock  on  a  httle  plateau.  500  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea,  and  1,200  feet 
l)elow  the  top  of  the  cliffs.  The  water  is  sweet  and  clear,  but  unpleas- 
antly warm  to  the  taste.     The  stream  flows  in  a  long  cascade  over  the 
steep  face  of  the  cliff,  and  is  lost  in  channels  for  irrigation,  beneath, — 
low  bashes,  bending  rushes,  and  tlie  gigantic  leaves  of  the  osher,  th<' 
yellow  berries  of  the  apple  of  Sodom,  and  the  flat  cedar-like  tops  of  i\v.' 
thorny  Darda'ra,  rising  in  a  thicket  along  its  course.     Bulbuls  and 
hopping  thrushes  court  this  shelter,  and  black  graklcs,  with  golden 
irtngs,  and  melodious  note,  flit  to  and  fro  on  the  cliffs  above.     On 
every  side,  below  the  spring,  ruined  garden  walls,  and  terraces,  and 
a  large  terraced  mound,  show  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  which  had. 
perhaps,  a  thousand  inhabitants.    The  scenery  along  the  shore  i>; 
ma^mcent  in  its  wild  and  desolate  grandeur.     Beneath,  is  the  blue 
water  of  the  "Dead  Sea;  above,  rise  the  tall  crags  and  castellated  prec 
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ipiccs  of  the  great  rock-wall,  which  rana,  ever  hi^ier  and  GtecpcTp 
nearly  to  the  fortress  of  Masnda,  the  square  iaolateamass  of  wmch, 
more  than  1,500  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea.  forms  a  great  plateau,  cut 
off  on  every  side  by  deep  gorges,  and  vertical  walls  of  rock,  and  seen 
from  Eni^eai.  On  "the  east,  beyond  the  deep  gorges  of  the  Arnon,  acd 
lesser  streams  of  the  Blue  >fountain8,  the  white  towers  of  Kerak 
look  down  from  a  great  cliff  which  seems  to  defy  approach. 

The  town  of  Engedi  was  the  one  minute  living  spot  in  the  whola 
region,  for  the  only  human  habitations  in  the  wild  region  above  vero 
the  hill  caves,  in  which  hermits  sought  a  miserable  shelter.  Some- 
where in  the  gorge  leading  down  to  the  Fpring,  the  Essenes  had  their 
little  colony  in  John*s  day,  but  their  (tiict  Solation  left  the  lonely 
anchorite  m  a  deeper  solitude.  In  the  neighbouring  wilderness,  whera 
tJie  venomous  desert  viper  glided  among  the  stones,  and  the  acorpion, 
the  fox.  the  vulture,  or  the  raven,  were  almost  the  only  afgns  of  Ufe: 
where  drouglit  reigned,  and  the  waterless  hills  and  stony  valleys  were 
symbols  of  utter  desolation, — in  some  cave,  perhaps,  in  the  depth  of 
a* deep  and  narrow  gorge,  that  at  least  gave  shelter  ftt)m  tlie  ^tilesB 
heat  and  glare  of  an  eastern  sun,  John  took  up  his  abode,  to  be  alone 
with  God  and  his  own  tcul,  and.  thus,  the  better  able  to  fulfil  the  life- 
long vow  which  Fej:arat(  d  him  from  men.  Bred  up  a  strict  Jew,  and 
trained,  like  St.  Paul,  in  the  fcrfect  knowledge  and  observance  of  the 
Law,  he  was,  doubtless,  like  him.  a  zealot  towards  Gcd  in  all  thines 
respecting  it.  At  what  rgc  he  retired  from  Hebron  to  this  hermit 
life,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  he  had,  apparently,  lived  for 
many  years  apart  from  men  before liis  public  appearance,  'tike  Gospels 
f  iinnsh  us  with  vivid  glimpses  of  his  appearance  and  mode  of  life.  His 
hair  hung  long  al>out  him,  like  Pampson's.  for  it  had  never  been  cut 
from  his  birth.  His  only  food  was  the  locusts  which  leaped  or  flew  on 
the  bare  hills,  and  the  honey  of  wild  bees  which  he  found,  here  and 
there,  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  his  only  drink  a  draught  of  water 
from  some  nx-ky  hollow.  Locust.s  are  still  the  food  of  the  poor  in  many 
parts  of  the  East.  "  All  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  in  Nedj  and  Iledjaz.  are  accustomed  to  eat  them,'*  says 
Burekhardt.  **  I  have  seen  at  Medina  and  Tavf,  locust  sliops,  where 
they  are  sold  by  measure.  In  Egypt  and  Nubia  thev  are  eaten  only 
by  tin-  poorest  beggars.  The  Anibs,  in  preparing  tliem  for  eating, 
throw  them  alive  into  lK>iling  water,  with  which  a  good  deal  of  sut 
has  Ix'cn  mixed,  taking  them  out  after  a  few  minutes,  and  drying 
them  in  the  sun.  The  head,  feet,  and  wings,  are  then  torn  off,  the 
bodies  cleansed  from  the  salt,  and  perfectly  dried.  They  are  some- 
times eaten  boiled  in  butter,  or  spread  on  unleavened  bread  mixed 
with  butter."  In  Palestine,  they  are  eaten  only  by  the  Arabs  on  the 
extreme  frontiers;  elsewhere  they  arc  looked  on  with  disgust  and 
loathing,  and  only  the  very  poon'st  use  them.  Tristram,  however, 
speaks  of  them  as  **ver>' palatable."  "I  found  them  very  good," 
saya  hc^    **  when  eaten  after  the  Arab  fashion,  stewed  with  butter. 
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Theyta^t^d  somrwliat   lik(^  slirinip^;.  l)ul  \\\\h  lo«<?  fI:\vonr."     Tii  tho 
Ferness  of  Judcii,  various  kinds  abound  at  all  seasons,  and  spring 
Up  with  a  drumming  sound,  at  every  step,  suddenly  sprwiding  their 
bngiit  hind  wings,  of  scjirlet,  crimson,  blue,  yellow,  white,  green,  or 
feroini,  according  to  the  species.    They  were  ** clean."  under  the  Mo- 
fak  Law,  and  hence  could  be  eaten  by  John  without  offence.     The 
wild  bees  in  Palestine  are  far  more  numerous  than  those  kept  in  hives, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  honey  sold  in  the  southern  districts)  is  ol>- 
tained  from  wild  swarms.     Few  countries,  indeed,  are  better  adapted 
/or  beea.    The  drj*  climate,  and  the  stunted  but  varied  flora,  consist- 
ing lately  of  aromatic  thymes,  mint^i,  and  other  similar  plants,  with 
crocuses  in  tlie  spring,  are  very  favourable  to  them,  while  the  dry 
recesses  of  the  limestone  rocks  everywhere  afford  them  shelter  and 
protection  for  their  combs.    In  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  bees  are  far 
more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of  Palestine,  and  it  is,  to  this 
day,  part  of  the  homely  diet  of  the  Bedouins,  who  squeeze  it  from  the 
combs  and  store  it  in  skins. 

John's  dress  was  in  keeping  with  the  aiLsterity  of  his  life.  A  bur- 
nouse of  rough,  rudely  woven  cloth  of  coarse  camels'  hair,  such  as 
the  Bedouins  still  wear,  bound  round  his  body  by  the  common  leath- 
ern girdle  still  in  use  among  the  very  poor,  was  apparently  his 
only  clothing.  His  head-dress,  if  he  had  any,  was  tlie  triangular 
head-cloth,  kept  in  its  place  by  a  cord,  as  is  still  the  custom  among 
tiie  Arabs,  and  his  feet  were  shod  with  coarse  sandals.  In  Hebron 
he  bad  had  around  him  all  that  could  make  life  pleasant — a  saintly 
home,  loving  parents,  social  consideration,  modest  comforts,  and  an 
easy  outlook  for  the  future.  *  But  the  burden  of  life  had  weighed 
heavy  on  bim,  and  his  heart  was  sad,  and  drove  him  forth  from  men. 
The  enemies  of  his  people  were  strong,  and  the  hand  of  them  that 
hated  them  lay  sore  upon  them.  The  cry  of  tlie  faithful  in  the  land 
roee  to  Ood,  that  He  would  remember  His  holy  covenant  and 
deliver  them.  They  sighed  to  be  free  from  the  presence  of 
the  heathen,  that,  once  more  under  God  as  their  only  lung,  with 
their  country  to  themselves,  they  might  serve  Him  without  fear,  in 
the  homage  of  the  Temple,  and  the  rites  of  the  Law.  Israel  had  long 
sat  in  darkness,  with  no  break  of  light  from  heaven.  The  promises 
seemed  to  tarry.  The  godly  sighed  to  have  their  feet  guideci  into  the 
way  of  peace,  out  no  >iessiah  had  appeared  to  lead  them. 

But  il  the  sorrows  of  the  nation  pressed  on  the  heart  of  John,  so, 
also,  did  their  sina  If  the  "  shadow  of  death"  thus  lav  on  them,  it 
was  through  their  own  sins  and  degeneracy,  for  God  had  only  for- 
saken them  because  they  had  first  forsaken  Him.  The  courts  of 
His  Temple  had  been  turned  into  a  den  of  thieves;  the  spiritual  guides 
of  the  multitude  were  deceitful  and  deadly  as  the  viper  of  the  desert; 
blind  leaders  of  a  blind  people.  They  who  should  have  been  the 
holiest  of  the  holy — God's  priests — were  a  scorn  and  derision  for  their 
unwortbineas.    &fore  John  reached  his  majority,  he  had  seen  the 
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sacrod  mitre  diRngcd  nine  tlmen,  at  the  will  of  Arcbelaiu,  or  of 
a  lioatlien  governor  from  Home,  and  the  puppet  high  pniests  had  dei- 
ecrnted  its  awful  dignity  by  personal  vice,  or  time-senrinf  policy,  or 
indiiTercnrc  to  its  highest  obligations,  or  shameful  luxury  and 
Lauffhty  nrido.  Two  of  tlie  family  of  BoCthos  of  Alexandria,  raiaed 
by  licroa  to  dignify  his  marriage  into  the  house,  had  worn  the  Idg^ 
priests*  rolies,  init'tlie  poople  inuttered  curses  on  them,  for  hAvrng 
surro\md(>d  lhcmsclv(?s  with  courtly  show  and  military  violence.  .  la- 
macl,  the  son  of  Phabi,  had  worn  them,  but  the  clubs  of  his  retainen 
had  become  a  l)y-wor(l  in  .Tenifuilem,  as  had  his  own  shameful  per- 
gonal luxur}\  ^fhrec  meml)crs  of  the  family  of  Hannas  had  worn 
them — Hnnnas  himself,  Elcazar,  his  son.  and,  now,  Caiaphaa^  his  son- 
in-law, — and  llnnuas  was  still  the  foremost  man  in  Jenisfuem,  bat  they 
hated  the  people,  and  the  people  hated  them,  and  maintidned  that  tiiey 
hissed  at  thcni  like  vipers,  in  their  proud  malignity,  or jglidcd  to  theur 
evil  ends,  like  the  snake.  Their  families  were  brand^  as  Sons  of 
Eli.  Iniquity  filled  the  high  places  of  the  Hill  of  God.  Nor  were 
the  people  themselves  innocent,  for  He  who  was  meek  and  lowly  hi 
spirit  denounced  tbcm,  a  vear  or  two  later,  as  an  evil  and  adulteroua 
generation,  more  linnlcneS  and  hopelesss  than  Nineveh,  or  Sodom  and 
Goniorruh,  wliifh  God  had  cursed.  Earnest  souls,  in  such  ciTCum* 
stances,  with  the  earth  dark  around  them,  and  no  light  in  the 
heavens;  feeling  that  hone  could  only  come  with  national  contrition, 
and  awakened  s]Mritual  life,  might  well,  iu  loving,  sad  despair, 
withdraw  themselws  from  mankind. 

But  with  John  there  was  also  a  conviction  that  the  Messiah,  long 
expected,  must  be  near  at  hand,  and  that  the  fit  preinuration  for 
His  advent  was  a  self-denial  and  humiliation,  which  surrendered 
the  whole  present,  and  gave  itself  up  to  pmycr  and  watching,  in 
desert  solitudes.  It  was  the  idea  of  his  age,  and  John  could  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less.  A  great  sorrow  and  a  great  ideal  alike 
drove  him  to  *'  keep  his  body  under,"  as  if  the  least  pleasure  were  sin, 
and  the  tlesh  the  enemy  of  the  soul. 

Joseph  us  gives  us  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  rccluees  of  the  desert, 
with  whom  ho  himself  lived  for  three  years.  **  His  name  was 
Biums,  his  home  the  desert,  his  only  clothmg  the  leaves  or  bark  of 
trees,  his  only  food  what  grew  of  ita  own  accord,  his  i>nly  drink 
the  brook,  anfl  liis  daily  and  nightly  practice,  to  bathe  in  cold  water." 
I  Tot  a  few  such,  no  doubt,  buried  thenis<;lves  in  the  dens  and  caves 
of  the  loneh'  hills  round  John,  weary  of  the  world,  as  Pliny  sa}^, 
and  seeking,' l>y  a  life  of  ix?nitence,  as  he  calls  it,  to  cleanse  away 
the  defilements  of  the  flesh. 

"With  many,  the  great  motive  might  be  to  save  themselves  in  the 
shipwreck  of  all  besides,  but  no  such  unworthy  impulse  actuated 
John.     He  sought  the  wilderness,  at  once  to  secure  perfect  leviticEd 

})unty,  for  he  was  a  strict  Jew — to  pciukr  over  the  mysteries  of  the 
ong-clelayed  kingdom  of  Gud,  and  to  aid  in  l^nuging  about  its  ao- 
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oanplisbineTit.  His  life,  so  earnestly  rtrivin^^  for  mcofncss  for  the 
Dftr  MessiATiic  kingdom,  was  no  vacant  and  idle  solitude.  He  had 
DOiiing  of  tlie  EJastem  mystic,  whose  cell  witne85?es  only  dreamy  and 
splfsh  meditation.  The  struggles  of  soul,  in  all  natureslike  his,  were 
nnsieakably  real,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  days  and  nights  saw 
him  7leading,  ^  long  earnest  prayer,  with  many  tears  and  sore  fast- 
ing, fiat  God.  in  His  mercy,  would,  at  last,  send  the  Messiah  to  His 
people  We  know  how  even  Christ,  "  in  the  days  of  His  flesli,  offered 
iro  prajera  and  supnlications,  with  strong  crying  and  tears;'*  how  He 
dgfaed  Gr;eply  In  His  spirit,  and  spent  whole  nl^ts  in  the  hills,  or  in 
the  deser.,  in  lonelv  prayer,  and  His  herald  must  have  felt,  in  his 
measure,  fie  same  a1l-absort)ing  zeal.  The  prophets  and  Iial)bis,  alike, 
tat^t  that  the  *'  Eingilom  of  Heaven"  could  only  come  when  Israel 
had  prepaTel  itself  by  humiliation  and  repentance,  and  John  sought 
to  rouse  men  at  large  to  fed  this,  by  the  protest  against  their  sins, 
embodied  in  Ms  example.  To  rebuke  love  of  riches  would  have 
been  idle,  had  he  lived  in  comfort;  to  condemn  the  hollowncss  and 
unreality  of  life  he  must  be  clear  of  all  suspicion  of  them  himself. 
Men  involuntarily  do  homage  to  self-denying  sincerity,  and  there  could 
be  no  question  as  to  that  of  John,  it  was  felt  that  he  was  real. 
Religion  had  become  a  thing  of  forms.  Men  had  settled  into  a 
round  of  eztemaU,  as  if  all  religion  centred  in  these.  Decencies 
and  proprieties  fomied  the  substance  of  human  life.  But  John 
showed  that  there  was,  at  least,  one  man  with  whom  religion  was 
an  everlasting  reality. 

A  soul  lost  in  tlie  greatness  of  eternal  truths,  like  that  of  John, 
may  well  have  risen  to  an  indifference  to  the  comforts,  or  even  or- 
dinary wants  of  the  body,  otherwise  almost  impossible.  We  have  no 
record  of  his  daily  life,  but  that  of  one  who,  in  saintliness  of  spirit, 
trod  in  his  steps,  it  .still  preserved.  Saint  Antony,  in  the  deserts  of 
Egypt,  was  wont  to  pass  whole  nights  in  prayer,  and  that  not  once, 
but  often,  to  the  astonishment  of  men.  He  a\e  once  a  day,  after  the 
setting  of  the  sun;  his  food  was  bread  with  salt,  his  driiik  nothing 
but  water.  Flesh  and  wine  he  never  tasted.  When  he  slept,  he  was 
content  with  a  rush  mat,  but  mostly  he  lay  on  the  bare  ground.  He 
would  not  anoint  himself  with  oil,  saying  that  it  was  more  fit  for 
young  men  to  be  earnest  in  subduing  the  body,  than  to  seek  things 
which  softened  it.  Forgetting  the  past,  he,  daily,  as  if  Ix^ginning 
{■fresh,  took  more  pains  to  inrprove,  saying  over  to  himself,  continu- 
ally, the  Apostle's  words— "  Forgetting  what  is  Iwhind;  stretching 
forth  to  what  is  before;"  and  mindful,  too,  of  Elijah's  saying,  "The 
Jjord  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand" — ^he  said,  in  himself,  that  the 
ascetic  ought  ever  to  be  learning  his  own  life  from  that  of  the  great 
Elias,  as  f&m  a  mirror.  The  picture  mav  not  suit  in  some  particu- 
lars, but  as  a  glimpse  of  the  mortified  lite  of  the  desert,  in  its  best 
ftfpect,  it  may  serve  to  realize  that  of  John,  in  the  loneliness  of  the 
rough  wildcKmess  of  Judea. 
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In  its  ragg^cd  solitudes,  his  soul  graduiilly  rose  to  the  consdoufliiefi 
of  a  great  mission.  He  l)elievcd  that  the  wrath  of  God  was  near  it 
hand,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  unrighteousness  of  men,  hut  he  knew 
that  the  God  of  Ahraham,  even  in  wrath,  remembers  mercv,  and  that, 
with  the  judgments,  tlicre  would  come  the  long-promisca  deliverer. 
His  impetuous  nature,  and  a  heart  that  never  feared  the  face  of  xaan, 
raised  him  to  the  level  of  the  old  prophets,  and  impelled  him,  like 
them,  to  address  his  generation.  Instinct  with  the  oeepest  rel^ous 
feeling;  of  a  transparent  simplicity,  and  reverend  truthful»E»s  of 
word  and  iK^nring;  glowing  with  energy:  a  living  emboiUnent  of 
sincerity  and  self-denial,  and  in  the  best  position,  from  his  earliest 
years,  to  know  tlie  age,  he  w*as,  above  all  men,  fitted  to  rouse  the 
sleeping  conscience  of  Israel,  and  to  lav  bare  the  self-deceptions 
and  sins  of  even  the  religionists  of  the  day.  Though  a  hereditary 
priest,  he  had  stood  aloof  From  the  Temple  service,  for  its  mechanical 
rites  gave  him  no  inner  peace. 

From  the  Temple  aristocracy  he  shrank  with  a  special  aversion, 
for  the  guilt  of  the  nation  culminated  in  them.  Under  the  mantle 
of  legal  purity,  and  behind  the  cheap  popular  sanctitj  of  the  Phari- 
sees, his  quick  eye  saw,  at  a  glnncc,  hateful  aniltition,  greed,  and 
hypocrisy.  The  nation  it5<»lf  stiiTcd  his  soul,  as  he  Faw  it.  in  a  time 
so  earnest,  contenting  itself  with  Pliarisjiio  righteousness,  and  trust- 
ing, with  msane  self -com  plarency,  to  its  being  the  people  of  God.  In 
his  loneliness,  his  soul  had  communed  much  with  the  prophets  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  and  found  in  their  holy  zeal  for  Israd  and  €kxl ;  in 
their  demand  for  a  higher  rightoousneFs  of  the  l.cart  and  life,  instead 
of  sacrifices  of  beasts  fin  their  loftv  announcement  of  a  divine  future 
for  his  niition,  if  it  prepared  itself  for  it,  the  prophetic  longing  and 
prophecy  of  his  own  si)irit  That  he  never  names  Moses,  shows  that 
he  must'  have  passc?d  iK'yond  the  Law,  to  the  prophcta  Isaiah,  es- 
pecially, had  excited  in  him  a  faith  so  deej)  and  intelligent  tliat  Jesus 
relmke'd  his  fears,  wiien  perplexed  and  doubting,  by  a  quotation  from 
that  i)roi)het's  Messianic  predictions.  The  few  fragments  left  of  his 
j)reaching  abound  in  figin'cs  borrowed  fmm  this,  hisfavoiurite  Book — 
the  viper  brood,  the  trees  of  GmVs  vineyard,  the  felling  that  which 
was  barren,  the  consuming  fire,  the  thresliing  floor  and  the  winnow- 
ing shovel,  and  the  giving  bread  and  clothing  to  the  i>oor. 

John's  life  in  the  w  ildcmess  seems  to  have  been  no  short  retire- 
ment. His  whole  later  Iwaring,  his  mode  of  life,  his  sad  passionate 
earnestness,  and  even  his  lofty  resolve  to  come  forth  aa  a  prophet, 
imply  a  long  al)odc  in  the  solemn  freedom  of  the  desert,  far  from  the 
distracting  and  onfee))ling  tumult  of  life.  But,  though  in  the  same 
wilderness,  he  was  no  Essene  I  lis  relation  to  the  people  at  lanpe, 
his  conception  of  a  kingdom  of  Gknl  in  their  midst,  his  later  prcachmg 
to  them,  his  syninathj-  even  for  public^ms  and  sinners,  from  whom 
the  Essenes  and  Pharisees  shrank  as  ix)llution;  even  his  food,  which, 
though  simple,  was  still,  in  part,  of  flesh,  show  that  he  was  in  no  way 
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jp^^Cted  with  that  order.  Like  its  members,  he  was  immarried; 
{!**  Utem,  he  denied  himself  all  indulgence,  and  showed  a  prophet- 
"'*  grandeur  in  his  standard  of  aim  and  practice.  But  though  their 
*Wement8  were  close  at  hand,  and  were  open  to  him,  he  chose  to 
"^<  free  and  alone.  It  was  well  he  did  so,  for  this  freedom  created 
w  inpnlse  before  which  the  nation  trembled  and  lived,  while  Essen- 
^  with  no  vital  power  beyond  itself,  left  it  to  lie  dead. 

Tht  fundamental  principle  in  John's  scchision  was,  in  fact,  exactly 
the  reT?rse  of  that  of  the  recluses  of  his  day.    They  dwelt  apart  from 
JDen,  to  seek  their  own  spiritual  good  with  a  pious  and  cyniaU  selfish- 
ness.   John  sought  the  wilderness  by  an  impulse  which  seemed  like 
the  voice  of  GkwC  to  seek,  in  its  loneliness,  a  loftier  spiritual  life  than 
seemed  possible  amidst  the  religious  decay  of  the  time.    As  a  Jew,  he 
had  not  risen  above  the  external  and  material  in  religion.    An  earnest, 
strong,  all-embracing  heroism  of  self-denial,  which  proved  its  depth 
by  its  self-inflictions;  a  rejection  of  all  temptations  of  society  and 
culture,  with  their  threatenmg  possibilities  of  defilement;  a  strenuous 
war  a^inst  nature,  in  every  appetite,  to  the  extent  of  enduring  the 

Srivations  of  hunger,  homel(?8suess,  and  exposure,  were,  at  once,  the 
iseipline  by  which  he  struggled  against  the  *  *  uncleauness"  he  still 
lamented,  and  the  aids  by  which  he  hoped  to  attain  nearness  to  God. 
Yet  he  was  far  from  caring  only  for  himself.  His  future  career,  and 
his  ver^r  clothing,  which  was  that  of  an  ancient  prophet,  showed  that 
he  carried  the  burden  of  Ills  people  on  his  soul,  and  had  fled  from 
the  crowd  to  entreat  God  for  them,  by  prayer  and  penitence,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  ideas  of  his  time,  to  prepare,  on  behalf  of  all,  by 
holy  fasta,  for  gracious  revelations  from  heaven. 

This  revelation,  he,  in  fact,  received.  He  already  saw  that  the 
times  were  ripe  for  the  judgments  of  God.  The  slavery  to  heathen 
Rome  had  followed  the  agony  of  the  days  of  Herod,  and  had  dis- 
pelled every  hope.  For  nearly  a  generation  he  had  seen  nothing  but 
misery  in  the  land.  In  his  boyhood  the  census  of  Ouiriuius  had 
drenched  the  country  in  blood,  and  had  been  followed  by  such  op- 
pression as  had,  already,  in  his  early  manhood,  exhausted  the  resources 
of  the  nation,  and  caused  a  despairing  appeal  to  Rome  for  relief. 
Rapacious  and  unjust  governors,  true  Roman  knights,  seeking  only 
their  own  fortune,  and  rioting  in  the  abuse  of  their  power,  had  added 
burdens  on  their  own  account;  the  officials  and  solaiers  had  only  too 
faithfully  copied  their  lawless  violence;  heathen  garrisons  occupied 
the  Holy  City  and  the  Temple;  the  high-priesthood  had  become  a 
mere  sport  of  those  in  power,  and  all  the  sanctities  of  the  national  life 
had  been  mocked  and  outraged  in  turn.  Since  the  year  26,  Pontius 
Pilate  had  been  governor,  a  man  to  be  compared  only  to  Gressius 
Florus,  the  last  Roman  Procurator,  whose  enormities  at  last  roused 
the  war  of  despair  in  which  Jerusalem  perished.  Pilate  wilfully  set 
himself  to  insult  and  violate  the  sacred  customs.  It  was  beneath  him 
to  study  the  people  he  ruled.    Not  merely  harsh,  and  hol-h^sw^A^i 
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carrying  matters  liaughtily  even  towards  Antipas  and  the  ions  of 
llcrod — ho  was  malevolent,  and  ever  on  the  watch  to  gratify,  by  cun- 
ning and  venomous  threats,  the  hatred  rankling  in  his  breast  against 
a  race  he  did  not  understand,  and  who  defied  him.  The  people  of 
Jerusalem  suffered  at  his  hands  a  series  of  provocations  wituout  end, 
of  mulicious  injuries,  brawls,  and  massacres.  So  envenomed  was  he, 
indeed,  that  even  when  he  saw  his  mistake  and  trembled  before  Ti* 
bonus,  ho  would  not  yield,  liecause  he  could  not  consent  to  do  his 
subjects  a  pleasure.  Philo,  his  contemporary,  charges  him  with  ac- 
cepting bribes,  with  acts  of  wanton  violence,  with  robberies,  with 
shameful  treatment  of  many,  wanton  insults  and  tlireats,  continual 
executions  contrary  to  law,  and  aimless  and  grievous  cruelties.  *'  He 
was  a  mali(;ious  and  furious  man,"  says  Philo,  "unwilling  to  do  any- 
thing that  he  thought  would  please  his  subjects."  The  nation  looked 
back  even  on  Herod's  days  with  regret,  so  much  worse  had  become 
its  state,  now  that  it  was  trodden  under  foot  by  the  Bomans,  and  saw 
no  hope  of  relief.  John  had  noted  all  this.  Living  close  to  Jerusa- 
lem,  he  had  been  omliiBt  It  all;  unlike  Jesus,  who  baa  lived  UiT  off  in 
Galilee.  lie  had  shuddered  nt  the  spectacle  of  iiilidel  high  priests— 
mere  SadduccccB,  culmiuuting  now  in  Cainphas,  whom  the  people 
hati'd,  but  Pilaie  liked,  or,  at  leaeti  endured.  He  had  learned  to 
despise  the  bulk  of  the  Rabbis,  who  tamely  bowed  to  the  shameful 
yoke  they  had  invoked,  and  submitted  to  it  from  Interest.  N«.r  were 
the  i>eoplc  better  than  their  leaders.  They  lived  in  the  day  dreams  of  a 
merely  outward  piety,  with  proud  and  mercenary  hopes  of  a  rich 
earthly  reward  for  it  from  the  Alessiab. 

Amidst  such  mingled  crime,  wickedness  and  corruption,  the  sonl 
of  John  was  filled  with  humiliation  and  grief.  The  Holy  Law,  given 
at  Sinai,  had  sunk  to  a  superstitious  creed,  and  was  only  tolerated  by 
Komc :  the  sceptre  of  the  nation  was  broken  in  pieces,  though  it  had 
been  promised  that  it  would  be  everlasting :  the  holy  hill  had  become 
the  citadel  of  an  uneircumclscd  soldiery,  and  the  streets,  which  bad 
echoed  to  the  minstrelsy  of  David  and  his  sacred  choir,  were  invaded 
by  the  ensiirns  and  music  of  a  Gentile  nation.  It  seemed  as  if  God 
must  presently  appear.  He  had  never  before  remained  for  centuries 
without  baring  Ills  Mighty  Arm:  He  had  never  before  endured,  thns, 
the  derision  of  the  heathen,  or  the  sin  of  His  people:  He  had  ncvir 
before  left  them  to  perish  as  now.  For  His  own  name  sake  He 
would  assuredly  appear.  The  prophecies  of  Daniel  had  predicted 
only  a  short  triumph  to  the  iron  kingdom,  Bomc,  ond  it  had  now 
lasted  for  a  generation.  But  even  in  these  last  days,  had  not  the 
curse  on  the  house,  of  the  Idnmean,  the  destruction  of  Antlpatcr, 
Phasael,  Herod,  Archelaue,  and  many  others  of  the  hated  race,  shown 
that  the  wrath  of  God  was  kindled,  and  that  His  avenging  judgments 
were  on  the  way?  The  judgmcmts  of  God,  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
must  8];eedily  fall,  alike  on  apostate  Israel,  and  on  her  enemies. 

Vr'hat  .John  had  foreboded  in  Hebron  or  Jerusalem  became  a  cer« 
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Uinty  to  bim  in  the  wilderness.  The  lonely  vastness  raised  him  above 
anxioua  contrasts  of  the  weakness  of  Israel  and  the  might  of  Rome, 
wMch  ndgfat  have  paralyzed  resolution,  and  bidden  hope  despair. 
The  sDlemn  stiliness  of  the  hills,  and  the  lK>undless  sweep  of  the 
daily  and  nightly  heavens,  effaced  the  thought  of  man,  and  filled  his 
soul  with  the  majesty  of  Otod.  What  was  man,  whose  days  were  a 
handbreadth,  and  whose  foundation  was  in  the  dust,  before  the  Mighty 
Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth — the  rock  of  Israel?  He  had  often 
appeared  to  deliver  His  people  when  their  ca^se  seemed  hopelesH. 
And  did  not  the  Judgments  of  God,  in  the  prophets,  always  come 
laden  with  hidden  g(K)d?  Were  not  cursing  and  blessing,  smiting 
and  healing,  death  and  resurrection,  always  joined  in  His  visitations? 
John's  own  history  in  the  wilderness  gave  him  hope  for  his  race. 
His  prayers,  his  penitence,  his  renunciation  of  the  world,  his  life 
devoted  to  God,  had  removed  the  burden  and  agony  of  his  soul,  and 
he  had  found  peace,  and  rest,  and  grace^  and  heavenly  light.  What 
he  had  felt  was  possible  for  all  Israel.  If  they  could  only  be  brought 
to  resolve,  to  turn,  to  repent,  to  live  a  new  life,  their  repentance  would 
bring  down  showers  of  blessings,  as  it  had  always  done  in  the  past, 
and  the  lightnings  and  thunders  of  judgment  would  break  in  wrath 
on  their  foes,  but  in  heavenly  help  to  themselves.  The  repentance  of 
Israel  would  bring  the  Messiah.  He  knew  He  was  near,  it  had  been 
revealed  even  bewre  his  birth  that  he  himself  was  to  go  before  Him, 
in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  to  make  rcadv  a  people  prepared  for 
the  Lord.  The  call  of  God  rang  in  his  soul  like  a  trumpet,  to  go 
forth  and  preach  to  the  people  the  coming  of  the  expected  Deliverer, 
in  judgment  to  the  impenitent,  and  grace  to  the  contrite.  Led  by 
the  Divine  Spirit,  through  long  years  of  spiritual  struggle — his  soul 
turned  inward  on  itself  and  upward  to  God — ^his  body  subdued  by 
lon^  exposure  and  privation,  and  his  whole  being  raised  to  a  lofty 
invincibility  of  purpose,  untamed  by  customs,  unweakened  by  com- 
pliances, but  filled  with  meditation  and  high  religious  life— he  had, 
at  length,  felt  equal  to  taking  the  sublimest  and  most  terrible  position 
into  which  a  frail  man  could  be  raised  by  the  Almighty — that  of  the 
herald  predicted  by  his  favourite  Isaiah,  to  pioneer  the  way  for  the 
Messiah  of  God.  He  was  to  fill  up  the  valleys,  and  make  low  the 
mountains  and  hills,  to  make  the  crooked  places  straight,  and  the 
rough  places  even ;  that  is,  to  rebuke  the  lofty  and  proud,  to  raise  up 
the  humble  and  oppressed;  to  spare  none  of  the  crooked  policies 
and  ways  of  men,  and  to  smooth  down  their  roughness  by  a  hearty 
repentance,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  peaceful  entrance  of  the  Christ. 

The  kingdom  of  God.  as  thus  realized  by  John,  was  far  liigher  and 
grander  than  previous  conceptions.  In  his  infancy,  Judas,  the  son 
of  Saripheus,  and  Mattathias,  had  sought  to  bring  in  the  rei^  of  the 
Messiah  by  a  political  rising,  which  liad  been  quenched  in  blood. 
In  his  Iwyhood,  Judas,  the  Galilsean,  had,  in  the  same  way,  appealed 
to  force,  for  the  same  end,  but  had  only  covered  the  laud  wiUi 
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mourning.  Tot  the  party  with  Trhom  a  religious  war  with  Rome 
become  a  fanatical  creed,  was  daily  increasmg.  Even  in  8anuui 
wn.s  proclaimed  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  about  to  come. 
that  It  would  take  an  outward  political  form.  The  misery  that 
roused  Judea  had  also  pressed  heavily  on  the  Samaritans,  and  thei^ 
national  jealousy  of  the  Jews  anticipated  a  sliare  in  the  expected 
Messianic  glory.  In  their  opinion,  they,  and  not  the  Jews,  had  the 
real  Holy  Land  promised  to  Abraham — the  land  where  the  patriarchs 
had  fed  their  flocks:  they  had  the  true  Temple  Mount,  ana  Uie  true 
I^aw.  free  from  the  comiptions  of  the  prophets;  upon  their  holr 
mountain  Moses  had  buried  the  true  vessels  of  the  Tabernacle,  whicu 
the  Jews  claimed  to  have  possessed  under  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
and  which,  they  asserted,  iiad  been  miraculously  hidden,  after  the 
Temple  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans.  The  possesfdon  of  these 
vessels  was  all  important,  for,  with  the  fondness  for  outwwd  embodi- 
ments of  belief  common  to  the  East,  it  was  held  that  the  place  where 
they  were  hidden  would  be  the  scene  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Messiah.  A  cherished  promise,  they  avowed,  announced  that  when 
the  kingdom  of  tlie  Messinh  was  set  up,  the  Ark,  and  these  sacred 
vcsw^ls,  would  1)0  r.pnin  brought  forth.  Jeremiah,  so  ran  the  Jewish 
tradition,  lK*ing  warned  of  God,  commanded  the  Tabernacle  and  the 
Ark  to  go  with  him  to  Mount  Nebo,  and  there  he  hid  them  and  the 
altar  of  incense  in  a  hollow  cave,  and  stopped  the  door,  "w  hich  none 
who  went  with  him  could  afterwards  find.  Jeremiah  thereon  told 
them  that  it  would  Ik?  "unknown  till  the  time  when  God  gathers 
His  people  again  together,  and  receives  them  to  mercy.  Then  e^all 
the  Lord  show  them  these  things  ap:ain,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
slmll  appear,  and  the  cloud  also,  as  it  was  shown  unto  Moses."  A 
fuller  version  of  this  tradition  introduced  an  angel  as  the  chief  actor. 
instead  of  Jeremiah.  Shortly  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it 
went  on,  this  heavenly  Iveing  descended  to  Jerusalem,  alicrhting  on 
the  Tomple,  to  save  it.  Having  i>repared  the  Tabernacle,  the  Ephod 
of  the  High  Priest,  the  Ark,  the  Two  Tables  of  Stone  from  Sinai, 
the  Golden  Robes  of  the  High  Priest,  the  Altar  of  Incent«.  the  Urim 
and  Thunimini,  and  the  holv  vessels,  for  removal,  he  curried  them  to 
H  secret  place,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "O  earth,  earth,  earthi 
hear  tlu?  word  of  the  mighty  Lord,  and  receive  what  I  commit  to 
thee,  and  keep  it  to  the  end  of  the  times,  to  restore  it  again  when 
thou  art  commanded,  that  the  stranger  get  not  possession  of  these 
things.  For  the  time  will  come  when  Jerusalem  shall  arise  again,  to 
endure  for  ever!"  Then  the  earth  opened  her  moutli,  and  swallowed 
up  all.  A  third  version,  us<'d  tiguratively  in  the  Apocalypse,  sup- 
poses the  holy  vessels  to  hav(»  been  taken  to  heaven  and  hidden  there. 
lie  who  overcomes  is  to  eat  of  the  manna  which  is  hidden  in  Heaven, 
and  when  ''the  Temple  of  God  was  opened  above,  there  was  seen  in 
it  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant." 
The  Samaritans,  treasuring  these  fancies  no  less  warmly  tlian  the 
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'^  pkit  them  a  local  colour,  and  had  persuaded  themselves  that 
^  (raiB  place  of  the  mysteriously  hidden  treasures  w&i  the  top  of 
Gcrudin,  beside  their  own  city — the  hill  from  whoso  top  the  tribes  of 
^<nelhad  sounded  the  blessings  of  the  Law,  on  the  entrance  of  Joshua 
iotoGuiaan. 

How  intensely  such  thoughts  were  fermenting  in  the  minds  of  the 
^imaritans  in  these  years  was  shown  a  little  later,  when  John's  mis- 
ihD  liad  ckMcd  without  bringing  them  the  results  they  had  expected; 
(or  what  then  took  place  was  only  the  final  outburst  of  feelings  long 
pent  up.     "A  man/'  says  Joscphus,  "who  made  nothing  of  false- 
hood, and  tickled  the  multitude  by  whatever  seemed  likely  to  please 
tfaem,"  had  determined,  if  he  could,  to  raise  a  popular  movement, 
Hke  that  of  John's,  which  had  swept  over  Judca  and  Galilee,  with  the 
iiope.  most  probably,  of  being  able  to  turn  it  to  political  account 
Sending  abroad  a  report  through  the  valleys  of  Samaria,  that  a  new 
prophet  would  reveal,  on  a  fixed  day,  on  Mount  G(>rizim,  the  place 
where  Moses  ha.l  hidden  the  vessels  of  the  Tabernacle,  he  raised  an 
oncontrollable  excitement.    The  announcement  implied  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  would  on  that  day  appear,  for  the  sacred  vessels  were  to 
remain  hidden  till  it  wa^i  to  lK*gin.    It  was  a  crafty  scheme,  to  transfer 
to  Samaria  the  boastful  ho])es  which  had  l)een  the  ^lory  of  Judea,  by 
making  open  claim  to  the  possession  of  the  mysterious  treasures,  and 
of  the  Law  in  its  purity.     Thousands  gathered  on  the  day  appointed, 
between  Ebal  and  Gerizim.    New  caravans  continually  brought  fresh 
numbers  to  Tinibatha,  the  village  named  by  the  prophet  as  the  ren- 
dezvous, till  the  matter  became  serious  in  its  possible  political  results, 
since  the  "elders"  of  the  people  identified  themselves  with  the  move- 
ment.  Pilate  was  alarmed,  fearing  that  the  multitude  might  be  easily 
led  from  a  search  for  the  sacred  vessels  to  open  sedition.   His  brutality 
liad,  in  fact,  already  made  them  ready  for  it.     He  therefore  forbade 
thepil^mage,  and  placed  posts  of  foot  and  horse  at  all  the  approaches 
to  Gcnzim,  to  prevent  them  ascending  it.     But  the  vast  multitude, 
many  of  whom  were  armed,  would  not  be  baulked,  and  tried  to  force 
their  way  to  the  sacred  spot.     Pilate,  on  this,  ordered  the  troops  to 
disperse  them:  fierce  fighting  followed,  in  which  many  were  killed, 
the  rest  taking  to  flight,  the  principal  men  among  the  prisoners,  taken 
durinj^  or  after  the  battle,  l)eing  put  to  death. 

This  trajgical  incident  took  place  a  few  years  after  John's  appear- 
ance, but  it  was  of  a  piece  with  the  i)opular  feeling  respecting  the 
Mc»idanic  kingdom,  which  was  mixed  up  with  the  politics  of  the  day. 
John  kept  entirely  aloof  from  such  views.  If,  as  a  Jew,  he  hoped 
that  Israel  would  hereafter  be  exalted  under  the  ^Messiah,  he  left  that 
for  future  disclosure,  and  confined  himself  exclusively  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual.  He  was  no  political  agitator,  no  revolutionary,  like 
Judas  the  Galihean:  his  Messianic  kingdom,  like  that  of  Jesus,  wai^ 
at  laMt  for  tha  time,  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world. 


CHAPTER  XXV^. 

THE  NEW  PROPHET  IN  THE  WILDEBKSBflL 

In  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  which  fell  between  Auffosf,  A.n. 
28,  and  August,  a.d.  29,  the  Roman  empire  lav  under  the  wadow  of 
the  darkest  }'ears  of  the  tyrant,  now  an  old  man  of  aeTenty-one. 
Among  those  alive  at  the  time,  and  remembered  since,  for  eood  or 
evil,  the  elder  Pliny, — aftenvards,  when  a  Roman  admiral,  kiUed  at 
the  first  ei*uption,  iin  historical  times,  of  Mount  Vesuvius — ^waa  a  child 
of  four;  Vespasian,  hereafter,  with  his  son  Titus,  to  crush  Jerusalem, 
was  full  of  the  ambitions  and  dreams  of  a  youth  of  19;  CiUigula^  one 
day  to  horrify  the  world  bv  the  spectacle  of  an  insane  despot  at  the 
head  of  the  empire,  was  a  lad  of  16;  Claudius,  one  day  to  be  emperor, 
was  a  poor  lame,  trembling  man  of  88,  and  among  the  marriages  of 
the  year  was  that  of  the  daughter  of  the  ill-fated  Germanicua,  from 
which,  nine  years  later,  was  bom  Neuo.    Things  were  very  peaceful 
through  the  empire,  for  the  only  wars  at  the  moment  were  with  the 
Thracians,  on  the  east  of  Europe,  and  with  the  Frisians,  in  the  Dutch 
swamps  on  the  north-west.    Pontius  Pilate  had  been  two  years  pro- 
curator of  Samaria,  Judea,  and  Idumea,  Herod  Antipas  had  been 
reigning  for  about  thirty-two  years  over  Galilee  and  Bamaria,  and 
was  now  a  man  of  al>out  50,  and  Philip,  his  brother,  alK>ut  the  same 
age,  and  of  the  same  standing  as  a  ruler,  was  still  tetrarch  of  the 
rest  of  the  land,  beyond  the  «fordau,  living  a  quiet  life,  usefully  and 
worthily. 

Excepting  the  religious  rising  of  Judas,  and  the  other  confusions 
after  Herod's  death,  and  at  the  time  of  the  census  by  Quiriniua, 
Palestine  had  enjoyed  nominal  peace  for  nearly  sixty  years.  New 
cities  and  towns,  with  all  the  elegancies  and  splendour  of  Roman 
civilization,  had  risen  all  over  the  land — Cwsarea,  with  its  docka^ 
piers,  warehouses,  and  broad  streets,  on  which  a  splendid  temple  to 
Augustus,  seen  far  off  at  sea,  looked  down.  In  Jerusalem,  the  great 
Temple,  four  huge  castles,  the  theatre,  the  cirt^us,  and  Herod's  new 
l)nl:;c(>,  had  risen.  Samaria  had  been  rebuilt  with  great  splendoiu*, 
j'.nd  re-named  Sebaste,  the  Greek  equivalent  of  Augusta,  after  tho 
Kniperor.  The  old  Kaphar  Saba,  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  sea  plain, 
iK'limd  Joppa,  had  been  rebuilt,  and  re-named  Antipatris,  after 
Heroil's  father.  Near  Jericho,  two  towns — Kypros,  named  after 
Herod's  mother,  and  Phasaelis,  after  his  brother,  had  been  created, 
Anthcdon,  close  to  Gaza,  on  the  sea  coast,  had  been  raised  from  its 
ruins,  and  called  Agripi)eion,  after  Agrippa,  the  son-in-law  of  Augus- 
tus. Two  great  fortresses  had  risen,  called,  after  Herod,  Herodion, — 
one  in  tlie  hills  on  the  south  border,  tlie  other,  three  hours  from  Je- 
rusalem, at  the  head  of  the  descent  to  the  Jordan  valley,  whers 
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Herod  had  once  had  a  sore  struggle  with  the  rebellious  Jews  who 

PQiBoed  him.    The  passion  of  Augustus  for  obliterating  the  traces  of 

^  great  civil  wars  throughout  the  empire,  had  everywhere  been 

flittered  by  creations  which  at  once  beautilied  the  land,  and  defiled  it 

^y  their  heathen  accessories.  In  the  far  north,  Philip,  after  his  father  s 

<KitJi,  had  re-built  Paneas,  in  the  green  lap  of  Mount  Ilcrmon,  Hnd 

called  it  Csaarea  Philippi,  in  llattenr  of  the  emperor,  and  on  the 

Aorth-east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  he  had  embellished  the  old  Bethsaida, 

and  re-named  it  Julias,  after  the  daughter  of  Augustus.     In  Galilee, 

Herod  Antipas  had  re-built  Scpphoris,  and  surrounded  its  hill  with 

strong  walls;  in  the  sheltered  n-cen  plain  opposite  Jericho— the  valley 

of  the  Acacias,  of  the  days  of  Joshua — he  liud  built  a  fine  town  known 

as  LiTias,  in  compliment  to  the  unworthy  wife  of  Augustus,  and 

within  the  last  ten  years  he  had  built  the  splendid  new  capital  on  the 

fbores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  called  it  Tiberias,  after  the  new 

emperor.     Even  the  gross  and  sensual  Archelaus  had  copied  to  some 

extent  his  father's  example,  for  a  new  town  had  risen  on  the  west 

ddc  of  the  Jordan,  amidst  palm  groves  elaborately  irrigated,  and 

^led  after  himself,  ArchelaTs. 

The  "Roman  peace"  which  was  destined  to  prepare  the  way  for 
Christianity,  bv  breaking  down  the  barriers  bi'tween  nations,  and 
fusinz  the  civilized  world,  for  the  time,  into  one  mij^hty  common- 
wealth, had  thus  borne  fruits  on  all  sides,  though  miH^overnment 
was  silently  undermining  the  wholo  imperial  system.  Tiie  East  was 
in  profound  peace.  The  Parthian  cavalry  hosts,  who  were  the  terror 
of  the  age.  had  not  watered  their  horses  in  the  EuphratcH,  or  dared 
to  cross  it,  for  two  generations.  But  they  still  swarmed  ovt?r  tlio 
plains  of  Parthia,  and  only  waited  the  orders  of  the  court  of  Ctesi- 

Ehon.  to  dash  in  on  the  exposc^d  territory  of  Palestine.  Four  legions, 
eld  in  reserve  in  Syria,  and  a  strong  line  of  militarj'  posts  along  the 
Euphrates,  at  the  thought  of  bein^  onlered  to  which  the  Roman 
militarv  youth  shuddered,  as  a  banishment  from  the  world,  barely 
Mifneed  to  hold  these  fierce  Cossacks  of  the  nge  in  cheek.  The  terror 
they  had  inspired  in  their  last  invasion  was  still  unabated,  for  even 
St.  John,  forty  years  later,  in  the  Apocalypse,  saw  four  destroying 
angels  1»ound  in  the  great  river  Euphrates,  who  were  loosed  toslay 
the  third  part  of  men.  Two  hundnul  thousand  horsemen  in  fiery, 
Wue  and  brimstone-coloured  mail,  rode  forth  through  the  dried  up 
river-bed,  an  army  of  hell,  to  destn)y  mankind — symbols  taken,  un- 
questionably, from  the  remembrance  of  the  Parthians.  The  Roman 
historians  use  language  hardly  less  striking  of  the  endless  rushing 
awarms  of  wild  cavalry — their  terrible  shouts,  like  the  iK'llowing  of 
beasts,  and  the  hideous  clamour  of  countless  dnuns.  like  the  noise  of 
thunder;  their  breastplates  and  helmets  of  steel  glittering  like  light- 
ning, their  horses  covered  with  brass  and  steel  trappings,  tlie  faces  of 
the  aoldiers  painted,  and  their  shaggy  hair  gathered  in  a  mass  upon 
their  foreheads,  after  the  Scythian  faahion.    Their  dreadful  laaoot^ 
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their  feigned  retreatfl,  their  resistless  arrows,  the  clouds  of  dust  th^ 
raised  by  their  charges,  hiding  the  battle-field, — their  BpeUB,  theu* 
Flings,  tlieir  blazing  banners,  gleaming  with  gold  r.nd  sliver,  arc  aO 
recounted.  John  and  Jesus  had,  douotless,  both,  often  hesjrd  frail 
the  men  of  the  generation  before  them,  how  these  awful  enemies  had 
wasted  the  land  once  and  again,  swarming  on  their  lean  and  untiring 
stcnpe  horses  through  every  valley,  miu-dering,  violating,  buraing, 
ana  i)lundering.  for  their  squadronsof  **  Immortals'*  and  "  JPreemraT^ 
especially,  remained  the  terror  of  after  years,  as  the  symbol  of 
trcacherj-,  greed,  and  ruthless  brutality. 

It  was  in  such  a  state  of  things  that  John  at  last  came  foith  fnm 
his  retreat,  as  a  prophet  to  his  nation.  The  nearness  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judea  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  dense  ]K>pulation  on  every  sids 
of  it,  had  no  doubt  led  many  to  visit  him  from  time  to  time,  for  the 
report  of  a  hermit  of  special  sanctity,  living  in  any  particular  district 
invariably  attracted  many  to  see  him,  and  receive  nis  counsels.  B» 
made  his  first  public  appearance  on  the  Lower  Jordan. 

Two  hours  east  of  the  wretched  village  which  is  the  Jericfao  of  the 
present  day,  but  three  hours  from  the  site  of  the  city  of  John's  day, 
and  eight  or  nine  hours  from  Jerusalem,  the  Jordan  flows  with  a 

Suick  current  towards  the  Dead  ^ea,  which  is  in  sight,  close  at  hand. 
[ising  in  the  spurs  of  Lebanon,  and  gathering  tributary  spring  and 
brooks  at  Ca?sarea  Philippi,  from  which  Christ  set  out  on  His  last 
journey  to  Jenisaleni;  flowing,  presently,  through  the  pear-shaped, 
marshy,  Fea  of  !Merom,  and  then  through  the  lovely  Lake  of 
Galilee, — the  course  of  Ihc  stream,  from  its  leaving*  the  lake  to  its 
passing  Jericho,  is  only  sixty  Knelish  miles  in  a  direct  line,  but  two 
hundred  if  one  follow  its  countless  Iwistings  and  turnings.  Near 
Jericho  it  has  a  breadth  of  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  feet,  and  a  vary- 
ing depth  of  from  tlm'c  to  seven,  «no  hence  can  be  forded  easily,  ex- 
cept during  the  time  of  floods,  in  si-riu^,  autumn,  and  winter,  when 
to  attempt  to  cross  is  very  dangerous.  It  was  at  this  part  of  the  Jor- 
dan that  Vespasian's  soldiers  drove  such  multitudes  of  the  Jews,  in 
the  last  war.  into  the  stream,  when  swollen  by  sirring  floods,  that  "the 
river  could  not  l;e  passed  over  on  account  of  the  dead  bodies  that 
were  in  it,"  (whieh  might  detile  one),  *'and  the  Lake  Asphaltitis'* 
(the  Dead  Sea)  **  was  also  full  of  cor]ist»s.  carried  down  into  it  by  the 
river."  The  waters  flowing  on  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  between 
double  banks,  marking  their  lower  and  higher  levels,  in  Novemlx^r 
an<l  April — here  muddy,  and  eW' where  steep, — covered  witli  dense 
vegetation,  or  with  waving  forests  of  reeds:  the  rounded  hills  of 
Judea  on  the  west,  giving  wav  to  the  lofty  peaks  of  Ammon  on  the 
east,  made  a  scene  well  suitecf  for  his  ministnitions.  Dense  thickets 
of  red  tamarisks,  stately  sycamores,  with  their  white  stems  and 
broad  leav(?s,  oaks  with  their  dark,  massy  shadow,  bending  acacias, 
l)ale  green  willows  and  many-coloured  oleanders,  still  cover  the  upper 
terrace, — varied  by  long,  swampy  tracts  c£  reeds,  taller  than  a  tall 
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BtOfOn  the  lower  levels, — while  over  the  fonner,  in  John's  day, 
rase  sxBcef ul  clumps  of  palms,  "the  pride  of  Jordan,'*  in  which 
littu  found  covert  in  the  time  of  the  prophets.     The  valley  is  only  a 
(loarterof  an  hour  hroad,  and  is  barren  wherever  it  rises  above  the 
foch  of  the  spring  floods.     Above  it,  a  plain  of  three  or  four  hours' 
bieadth,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  higher  than  the  ground  beneath, 
s|n!(che8,  on  the  west  side,  to  the  foot  of  the  rugged,  l)are,  Jewish 
lulls,  which  rise  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  feet  high,  and, 
00  the  east,  to  the  similar  hills  of  Pcrca,  two  thousand  to  five  thou- 
ttod  feet  high.    This  plain,  the  barren  background  to  a  fringe  of 
Tierdure,  is  the  once  famous  **  circle  of  the  Jordan, "  where  Sodom  and 
other  towns  flourished,  till  volcanic  forces,  as  instruments  of  the 
wnth  of  God,  destroyed  them.     It  is  now  known  by  the  name  £1 
Ghor,  and  is  a  vast,  sandy,  barren  expanse,  hot  as  a  furnace,  and 
Tezy  unhealthy  in  summer,  from  the   depth  of  the  Jordan  gorge 
beneath  the  sca-leveL    Hence,  in  John's  day,  it  formed  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  green  paradise,  on  the  western  iknk, — *'  the  divine  land,'' 
immediately  around  Jericho,  the  city  of  palms  and  roses,  as  it  still 
does  to  the  rich  fringe  of  vegetation  skirting  the  waters  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  but  vanishing  like  a  dream  at  only  a  few  paces  from 
than. 

It  was  in  this  region,  beside  the  flowing  stream,  with  the  wild,  stony 
hills  abutting  in  the  view  on  both  sides;  in  a  landscape  where  tho 
narrow  limits  of  the  yearly  floods  drew  a  sharp  line  between  tropical 
luxuriance  and  Uie  scorched  and  desert  barrenness  beyond,  that 
John,  of  whom  Jesus  could  say,  in  allusion  to  the  waving  cane  beds 
on  the  river's  edge,  that  he  was  no  reed  shaken  in  the  wind,  but  in 
very  truth,  Elias  who  was  to  come,  a  prophet,  and  much  more  than 
a  prophet — lifted  up  his  voice  as  the  messenger  before  the  face  of 
God's  Anointed,  to  prepare  His  way.  The  appearance  of  John  was 
itself  sufficient  to  arrest  attention.  His  spare  form,  attenuated  by 
meagre  food  and  austerity:  his  bright  Jewish  eyes,  full  of  the  living 
energy  that  burned  within:  his  long  hair,  uncut  for  thirty  years — the 
mark  of  Nazarite  consecration:  his  rough  haircloth  giirment,  and  his 
coarse  leather  girdle,  made  him  the  picture  of  one  of  tho  anci(>nt 
propheta.  The  Scriptures  described  the  greatest  of  the  i)rophets — 
Elijah  the  Tishbite,  whom  all  expected  to  reappear  before  tlie  Mes- 
siiih — in  exactly  such  a  guise  as  John  presented — "a  loni^-haircil 
man.  wearing  a  leather  girdle;"  and  they  knew  from  the  IcSvSons  in 
the  Synagogue,  if  they  had  not  read  it  for  themselves,  tliut  the  rour^h 
liaircloth  mantle  had  been  the  common  dress  of  the  old  prophets  as  a 
class.  It  was  also  that  of  grief  and  contrition,  even  tiien,  and  added 
to  the  associations  of  the  sacred  past  an  ap|)eal  to  their  own  seus'j  of 
guilt  and  need  of  contrition. 

The  idea  of  the  wilderness  was  sacred  to  the  Jews.  "From  it," 
M7  the  liabbis,  "came  the  Law,  the  Tabernacle,  the  Sanhedrim,  tho 
pnesthood,  and  the  oflice  of  the  Levites.    Evan  the  kiiigsliip,  auOL,\Xi- 
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(Iced,  every  good  crift  wliieh  God  granted  Israel,  came  from  the  desert- 
The  invitation  of  the  ixiople  to  it  was  iu  itself  significant,  for  it  r*?' 
called  the  words  of  laalah — "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  m$ii^ 
straight  in  the  desert  a  liighway  for  our  Qod.**    In  oonnectton  vitli 
the  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  its  influence  was  immense.    It  ws* 
by  relying  on  its  weight  with  the  people,  tliat  Thcudas^  a  irtld  tUoo- 
aiy,  who  assumed  the  role  of  a  prophet  some  years  after  the  Cnici- 
flzion,  persuaded  the  multitudes  to  follow  him,  as  a  second  Mata, 
over  the  Jordan,  to  the  wilderness,  where  he  promised  to  perfona 
miracles,  and  assured  them  that  €k>d  would  appear  to  deliver  nis  peo- 
ple.   Josephus  speaks  also  of  others  who  persuaded  the  people  la 
follow  them  into  the  desert,  ''where,  throusp  the  help  of  uod,  ther 
would  work  open  signs  and  wonders,"  and  Jesos  Hlmsdf  tlKni|^t  k 
necessary,  before  leaving  His  disciples,  to  warn  them  that  "w&n  It 
was  said  the  Christ  was  in  the  wildcmesSp  they  were  not  to  flo  ont 
thither/*    The  nation  was  daily  expecting  the  appearance  ox  "the 
wise  and  perfect  prophet,"  who  should  bring  back  the  lost  Urim  and 
Thumraim,  "  restore  the  tribes  of  Israel,  turn  the  hearts  of  tbo  fttfhen 
to  the  children,  reprove  the  times,  and  8pi)ease  the  wrath  of  QoA, 
before  it  broke  out  in  fury."     Since  Ena's  days  the  fedhw  Itti 
grown  even  deeper,  that  repentance  alone  could  save  Israel     **U  W9 
repented  but  one  day,"  said  the  Rabbis,  "  the  Messiah  woold  apfMSV." 
He  was  to  lead  all  men  back  to  Qod  by  repentance.     "As  mff  aa 
Israel  does  not  repent,  it  cannot  expect  tue  Saviour,**  aald  WtitL 
Juda.    But  this  repentance  would  not  happen  till  Slijah  had  ooma^ 
in  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  Midachi,  and  he  was  not  to  do  ao 
till  three  davs  before  the  appearance  of  the  Meisiah,  when  hb  vtrfoa 
would  proclaim  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other — "Salvation 
comcth  into  the  world." 

A  prophet,  in  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  was  less  a  Beer  than  a  fear* 
less  preacher,  from  whom,  to  use  the  words  of  Clement,  of  Alex- 
andrui,  the  truth  shown  forth,  as  the  light  streams  from  the  sun.  He 
might  roveal  the  future,  but  his  great  characteristic  was,  that  he  waa 
the  mcutlipiece  of  God,  to  utter,  b^  rcsistlcEs  impulse,  the  rebukes  or 
commands  of  the  Almighty,  as  II is  ambassador,  and  the  interpreter 
of  His  will  to  men.  John  realized  this  ideal.  He  startled  the  people 
by  demanding  repentance,  if  they  would  escape  the  close  approaching 
wrath  of  God.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven — a  phrase  familiar  to  them 
from  the  language  of  Daniel,  of  the  Pnalms  of  Solomon,  and  of  other 
books,  then  iii  wide  circulation — was  at  hand,  and  would  bring  with  it 
the  terrors  of  heaven.  The  conticienre  of  the  masses  was  roused.  lit 
had  sunk  to  f^l('(  p  under  Pharisaic  formalism,  Koman  oppression,  and 
Bndduooan  indiirerence.  John's  voice  sounded  like  a  trumpet  to 
alarm  them.  The  popular  excitement  spread.  Though  he  kept  idoof 
from  Jerusalem  and  the  thickly  peopled  districts,  the  note  ne  had 
struck  vibrated  through  the  whole  laud.  Crowds  gathered  in  daily 
groAleT  numbers  from  Jerusalem,  Judea^  and  the  wide  uplands  oC 
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Pwtti.   It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  he  were  the  promised  EI  its,  the  hcnild 
of  the  Messiah.     Intensely  real,  he  spoke  nothing  of  Icvitical  rites,  or 
sacrifices,  or  of  the  Rabbis,  but  demanded  that  tlie  Law  should  I)o 
Applied  to  the  conscience,  and  carried  out  in  the  life.     A  spiritnnl 
pi^eparation  would  alone  avert  the  coming  wrath.     A  second  Elijah, 
10  spirit,  as  well  as  outward  appearance,  and,  like  him,  witnessing  in 
pH  times,  he  came  to  throw  down,  not  to  build;  to  startle,  not  to 
iostnict;  to  use  the  axe  not  the  trowel.    The  approach  of  the  jiulg- 
nents  of  which  the  last  of  the  prophets  had  spoken;  when  the  indig- 
Batjon  of  God  would  bum  as  an  oven,  and  the  proud  and  the  wicked 
chould  be  as  stubble,  and  be  burned  up  till  there  was  left  neither  root 
nor  branch, — ^was  his  great  theme.     He  added,  however,  the  com- 
forting assurance  of  the  prophet,  that  to  those  who  feared  the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  should  rise,  with  healing 
in  His  wing-like  beams.    The  whole  strain  of  Mjilachi  was,  indeeol 
onJv  an  anticipation  of  John's  preaching.     *'The  Lonl,  whom  yo 
fleet,  even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  whom  ve  delight  in,  shall 
coihc,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.     But  who  may  abide  the  da\'  of  His 
coming?    And  who  shall  stand  when  He  appearcth?    For  lie  is  like 
a  refiner's  tire,  and  like  fuller's  soap.    And  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner 
and  purifier  of  silver;  and  He  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  purge 
them  as  gold  and  silver;  and  He  will  be  a  swift  witness  against  the 
sorcerers,  and  the  adulterers,  and  the  false  swearers,  and  against  tho>)o 
that  oppress  the  hireling  in  his  wages,  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless, 
and  that  turn  aside  the  stranger  from  his  right,  and  fear  not  me.  saith 
Uie  Lord  of  Hosts."    Like  all  the  prophets,  his  message  was  one  of 
wrath,  and  yet,  like  theirs,  it  had  a  conditional  promise  of  divine  love 
and  pity.    As  befitted  his  ofHce,  he  seemed  oniamed,  like  Elijah,  to 
reprove  his  times,  for  like  him,  "  he  was  unmoved  before  the  face  of 
man.  neitlier  could  any  bring  him  into  subjection." 

With  tlie  call  to  repent,  Jolm  united  a  significant  rite  for  all  w)io 
were  willing  to  own  their  sins,  and  promise  amendment  of  life.  It 
was  the  new  and  striking  requirement  of  baptism,  which  John  hiid 
b^n  sent  by  divine  appointment  to  introduce.  The  Mosiiic  ritual  had 
indeed  required  washings,  and  purifications,  but  they  were  mostly 
personal  acts  for  cleansing  from  ceremonial  defilements,  and  were 
repeated  as  often  as  new  unclcanness  demanded.  But  baptism  was 
performed  only  once,  and  those  who  sought  it  had  to  receive  it  from 
the  hands  of  John.  The  old  rites  and  requirements  of  th<i  Pharisees 
would  not  content  him.  Anew  symltol  was  needed,  striking  enough 
to  express  the  vastness  of  the  change  he  demanded,  and  to  form  its 
fit  beginning,  and  yet  simple  enough  to  be  easily  applied  to  the  whole 
people,  for  all,  alike,  needed  to  break  with  the  past,  and  to  enter  on 
the  life  of  spiritual  effort  he  proclaimed.  Wasliing  had,  in  all  ages, 
been  used  as  a  religious  symbol,  and  significant  rite.  Naaman's 
leprosy  had  been  cleansed  away  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan.  The 
prieata  in  the  Temple  practisea  constant  ablutions,  and  othen  'V^c^ 
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required  daily  from  tliepeople  nt  larpc,  to  remove  ceremoninl  impurity. 
David  had  prayed,  "  Wash  me  from  mine  iniquity. "  Luiiali  had  cried, 
"Wash  ye,  make  yon  clean,  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doines." 
Ezekiel  had  told  his  ccmntrjTnen,  to  *'  wash  their  hearts  from  wicEod- 
ness."  Ablution  in  the  East,  is  indeed,  of  itself,  almost  a  reliidous 
duty.  The  dust  and  heat  weigh  upon  the  spirits  and  heart  like  a 
load :  its  removal  is  refreshment  and  hai>pinea«i.  It  was,  hence,  im- 
possible to  scfe  a  convert  go  down  into  a  stream,  travel-worn,  and 
soiled  with  dust.  and.  after  disappearing  for  a  moment,  cmci^gc  pure 
and  fresh,  without  feeling  that  the  8ymlx)l  suited  and  interpreted  a 
strong  craving  of  the  human  heart.  It  was  no  formal  rite  with  John. 
*' He  was  a  good  man,"  says  Jo.scphu8,  "and  urged  the  Jews  who 
were  willing  to  live  wortliily,  and  to  show  uprightness  one  to  another, 
and  piety  towards  God,  to  l>e  baptized.  For  baptism  was  approved 
of  by  him,  not  as  a  means  of  obtaining  pardon  for  some  sins  only,  but 
for  the  purity  of  the  whole  body,  when  the  soul  had  been  cleanseil 
beforehand  by  righteousness."  On  baptism,  in  itself,  he  set  no  mys- 
terious sacraniental  value.  It  was  only  water,  a  mere  emblem  of  the 
purification  n?quired  in  the  life  and  heart,  and  needt»d  an  after  Imp- 
tism  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  No  ou(^  could  receive  it  till  he  had  provnl 
his  sincerity,  by  an  humble  public  confession  of  his  sins.  Baptism 
then  Ixjcanie  a  moral  vow,  to  show,  by  a  better  life,  that  the  change 
of  heart  was  genuine. 

Bathing  in  .Jordan  had  been  a  sacred  symlx)!,  at  least,  since  the  days 
of  Naaman.  but  immersion  by  one  like  John,  with  strict  and  hum- 
bling coufes.<;ion  of  sin,  sacretl  vows  of  amendment,  and  hope  of  for- 
Siveness,  if  they  proved  lasting,  and  all  this  in  preparation  for  the 
lessiah,  was  s()niething  wholly  new  in  Isi-ael.  It  marked,  in  the 
most  striking  way,  the  wonderful  moral  revolution  whi(?h  had  taken 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  If,  Jis  a  school  of  the  Kabbis  cim- 
tend,  it  was  even  then  the  custom  to  bai)tize  pro&elytes  on  their  for- 
saking heathenism,  and  scekhig  admission  to  the  communion  of 
Israel,  the  attitude  of  John  towards  the  nation  was  even  startling, 
and  their  submission  to  the  rite  a  still  greater  proof  of  his  power 
over  the  popular  mind.  In  this  case,  it  was  no  less  than  the  tn-at- 
m<?nt  of  Isniel  as  if  it  had  l)ecome  heathen,  and  needed  to  seek 
entrance  again,  on  no  higher  fooling  than  a  Gentile  convert,  to  the 
privileires  it  had  lost. 

But  he  did  not  Irave  them  to  their  own  unaided  efforts  after  purity. 
Had  he  merelv  sunnnoned  them  to  "Ileefrom  the  wrath  to  come*" 
he  would  have  driven  them  to  (les])air.  Had  he  invited  them  to  l)ap- 
tisni,  and  then  left  them  to  thdr  own  efforts  after  holiness,  he  would 
have  nn)cked  them  by  an  imiwssible  task;  for  man,  looking  no 
higher  than  Linis<?lf,  can  never  l)econie  pure.  Avowing  this,  he  gave 
meaning  and  [a'oniisi*  to  his  eonunancl  and  invitation,  by  pointing 
them  to  the  coming  Messiah,  the  l^ambof  God,  who  should  takeaway 
the  ttiwi  of  tJie  world. 
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n  must  have  been  a  strange  Rcene,  and  it  remained  lonc^  in  the 
popular  memory.  "What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to  sec? 
A  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment?"  asked  Jesus,  in  later  months.  The 
midden  apparition  of  a  "saint,"  whose  life,  for  years,  had  been  spent  in 
"the  house  of  thirst,  where  demons  and  dragons  howl,"  was  fitted  to 
startle  the  whole  community,  already  excited  lo  the  uttermost.  Men  of 
all  classes  gathered  to  listen  to  the  new  prophet.  The  movement,  at 
first  local,  gradually  spread  through  **  the  whole  nation."  The  nearer 
districts--njeru8alem,  Judea,  and  Perea — gathered  first.  Ere  long,  the 
excitable  Galilseans,  as  far  as  Lebanon  and  the  East  Jordan  country, 
caught  the  enthusiasm,  and  moved  towards  the  Jordan  valley.  Cara- 
vans, with  their  numerous  beasts,  must  have  covered  the  Galilo^an 
and  Jewish  roads,  all  wending  to  the  one  centre.  Men  left  their 
work,  or  their  calling;  the  keen  trader,  the  Roman  tax-collector,  and 
tiie  native  and  foreign  soldier  among  them.  Every  rank  was  repre- 
sented. All  that  was  noble,  and  all  that  was  base  m  Israel:  the  holy 
and  the  worldly;  the  pure  and  the  corrupt;  the  earnest  and  the  false; 
the  friends  of  Kome  and  its  enemies,  mingled  in  the  throng.  Super- 
cilious Kabbis,  long-robed  Phansecs,  cold  and  courtly  badducees, 
dignified  high  priests,  circumspect  Levites,  grey-haired  elders  of  the 
people;  the  rich  farmer  with  full  barns,  and  the  poor  peasant;  soldiers 
of  the  Tetrarch  Antipiis,  from  Perea ;  perhaps,  also,  proselytes  from 
the  Roman  garrison  at  Jerasalem,  more  disposed  to  accept  baptism  in 
the  Jordan  than  circumcision;  publicans, — born  Jews,  but  despised 
and  hated,  alike,  for  their  calling  and  their  unjust  exactions, — found 
themselves  together.  Israelitish  women,  also,  were  not  wanting,  and 
among  them,  not  a  few  outcasts  of  the  community — servants  of  vice. 
All  sought  part  in  the  salvation  of  Israel,  or,  at  least,  wished  to  seem 
interested  in  it— even  the  classes  thrust  back  as  unclean  by  the 
Pharisees  and  Essenes.  Some  longed  to  lay  hold  of  it,  others  came 
only  to  look,  criticize,  and  gossip,  or  report  to  the  authorities. 

Everything  was  so  new,  so  startling,  so  impressive — the  wilderness, 
the  stream,  the  solemn  hills — a  prophet  appearing,  after  more  than 
five  hundred  years.  His  right  to  reject  and  denounce  the  whole 
present,  in  the  name  of  God,  was  now,  as  always  with  prophets  in 
the  past,  universally  acknowledged.  1  lis  words,  his  baptismal  symbol, 
the  kingdom  he  preached,  the  Messijis  whom  he  announced  as  at 
hand,  the  very  midtitudes  assembled,  the  visible  emotion,  the  evident 
good  effected,  the  contrition  of  the  most  sunken  classes — the  pub- 
licans and  harlots — all  showed  that  the  whole  nation  believed  in  him. 
From  the  rite  advanced  with  such  prominence,  he  was  known  as 
"the  Baptist,"  but  many  ^ive  him  the  name  of  Teacher,  and  even 
that  of  Prophet.  He  did  not  claim  to  peiform  miracles,  like 
Dlias,  but  his  word  had  a  wonderful  power — his  very  baptism  seemed 
to  be  "  from  heaven" — and,  even  after  his  imprisonment  and  death, 
the  people  maintained,  with  passionate  tenacity,  against  the  petty 
carpmgs  of  the  priesthood,  that  he  was,  indeed,  a  urophct. 
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Many  even  questioned  whether  he  were  not  the  MeflBlah,or,it 
least,  '*  the  prophet  like  Moees,**  whom  they  expected.  He  swajed 
the  masses  by  his  words,  at  his  will,  ana  ought  have  made  any 
political  use  of  them  ho  chose,  had  he  been  so  minded. 

As  the  influence  of  tlie  movement  spread  in  ever- widening  drdei 
over  the  nation,  it  became  impossible  for  the  self-sufficient  auUxwiUn 
at  Jerusalem  to  ignore  it  The  religious  instruction  of  the.pec^ 
was  their  prerogative.  Thcr  claimed  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  Moses  and 
to  have  the  key  of  knowledge,  and  it  was  against  the  rule  for  any 
one  to  teach  who  liad  not  their  authority,  confirmed  by  fonnal 
ordination.  A  deputation  of  priests  and  Levites  of  the  Pharisee 
imrty  was,  therefore,  deputed  to  go  to  the  Jordan,  and  interrogate  this 
new  leader  of  the  |)eople  as  to  his  claims.  Was  be  the  Chriat?  or 
was  he  Elms?  or  was  he  the  expected  prophet?  Witliout  a  momen- 
tary hesitation  of  vanity  or  ambition,  at  the  possibility,  with  his  vast 
popular  RU[)port,  of  pla3'ing  a  great  part,  his  manly  tnithfulneaa  re- 
pudiated the  right  to  any  of  these  names.  "With  the  whote  nation 
under  his  influence,  and  regarded  by  them  widi  the  reverend  awe 
which  sucli  questions  and  suggc'stious  hint,  his  lofty  soul  retained  its 
praud  simplicity.  **  He  was  only  the  voice  of  one  crjing  in  the  wil- 
dornc^  make  (straight  the  wny  of  the  lx)rd,  as  snith  the  prophet  Esaias. 

In  or  is  it  womlerful  (hat  liis  mission,  had  buch  amazing  suoceas. 
]Vlcn  iionour  a  loftv  and  fearless  soul,  seeking  no  selfish  object,  but 
braving  all  opposition  for  the  noblest  ends.  John  had  nothing  to  lose 
but  his  lit'c,  and  ran  d  for  nothing  but  the  faitliful  disci  large  of  his 
lilgh  conmiissiou  from  the  Almighty.  Hunger  and  thirst  and  naked- 
ness had  l>een  his  familiar  friends,  and  he  who  hud  faced  the  terrors 
of  the  deserts  so  long,  could  have  little  to  alarm  him  in  any  human 
anger.  "What  to  hhn,"  asks  Edward  Irving,  "was  a  scowling 
I'harisec,  or  a  mocking  Sadducee,  or  a  fawning  publican,  or  arougli 
solditT,  or  a  riotous  mob?  These  were  jocund,  cheerful  sights,  to  one 
who  liad  roamed  amongst  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  and  in  the 
midst  (^f  them  laid  down  his  heail  under  no  canopy,  and  with  no 
defence  but  the  cano]iy  and  defence  of  the  provi<leuce  of  the  Most 
ni>;h.  Around  a  man  who  can  dcs]>Lse  accommodations  and  ccn- 
venicncts.  and  deal  with  nature  in  ancient  simplicity  and  indencn- 
dcnco,  and  move  amongst  Jicr  swial  and  religious  institutions,  like  a 
traveller  from  anotJier  world,  free  to  judge,  and  censure,  and  appn)Ve, 
iisliaviiig  Jiimsclf  nothing  at  sJaki? — around  such  a  man  there  is  a 
moral  gnindeur  and  authority  to  which  none  but  the  narrowest  and 
r.io^t  bii;olcil  minds  will  reiuse  a  c(  rtain  awe  and  rcvert^nce.  And 
v.lieu  Hjieli  a  per>oii;].iic  a.*ssiijjx.;»  to  Ji:ms<'lf  Divine  coimiiis^ion.  and 
jiul'lishcs  new  Irr.-h  \.ilh  I)ivii;c  aullirTity,  ar.d  .'ebukes  all  wicked- 
ness, and  scorns  vM  consz-'quenccs,  lie  takes  l;y  the  natural  right  of 
the  WLscr,  the  holder,  a:id  the  ])elter  man,  ii  Iiiirh  place  aljove  those 
who  feel  themselves  enslaved  and  eII^haclUcd  Ijy  customs  which  they 
dfejpLic." 
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Such  waft  the  miphty  movement  that  filled  nil  minds,  and  drew  the 
whole  people,  by  turns,  to  the  banks  of  the  JordaTi.  Besido  the  livin«5 
witere.  between  the  solemn  hills  on  l)oth  sides,  and  imder  the  cloud- 
lemblue  of  an  Eastern  sky,  stood  the  stranpre  fi-jruro  of  the  prophet 
before  his  no  less  striking  a\idienee.  Like  all  preat  leaders,  he  could 
read  the  characters  of  those  he  addressed.  T\w.  smooth  varnished 
hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisee  or  Sjiddueee  could  not  deceive  him.  Tlu)>5<? 
who  might  have  come  to  him  in  the  hope  to  train  the  invitini^  promivf^ 
of  the  new  life  by  an  easy  lip  confession,  and  a  Tnomcntuy  rite. s<.K)n 
found  their  error.  Like  Cuther.  or  Latimer,  or  Knox,  he  foV«r<)l  self  in 
his  grand  fidelity.  C^ld  prudem-e  or  timi<l  caution  had  no  ])lace  in  .•'. 
Bonl  so  intensely  in  earnest.  Thk  THUTir,  \vhich  Ik?  comes  to  pro- 
claim, is  higher  than  man,  and  alone  commands  his  homafrc  His  sen- 
tences strike,  swift  and  glitterinir,  like  lightninjr  tlashe.-i.  amidst  the  roll 
of  judgraent-day  thunders.  Each  sentence  is  vivid  with  bohl  pictures 
drawn  from  nature  and  life.  He  comparers  Israel  to  a  barren  fruit 
tree  ready  for  felling,  and  points  to  the  axe  already  laid  at  its  roots. 
Timely  repentance,  and  the  hriniring  forth  pood  fniit,  may  avert  the 
stroke,  otherwise  it  must  presently  fall,  and  the  tree  be  cast  into  the 
fire.  The  next  moment  Isra(»l  is  a  great  threshing  floor,  and  the  win- 
nowing shovel  is  at  hand  to  cleanse  it  thr)roughly,  that  tlie  wheat  may 
be  gathered  into  the  garner,  and  the  chalT  burned  up  with  uncpu^nch- 
ablc  fire.  With  perfect  humility  he  points  all  awav  from  himself,  to 
the  Mightier  One  at  hand,  for  whom  he  was  unworth\'.  in  his  own 
esteem,  to  perform  the  slave  hoy's  stTvice  of  unloosin.ir  and  removini; 
his  sandals.  Hb  would  baptize  them  with  the  Holy  iGhost  and  with 
fire — the  Holy  Ghost  to  kindle  in  them  heavenly  grace,  if  penitent, — 
fire,  to  con.<«ume  them,  if  the  reverse*.  The  terrors  of  the  day  of 
wrath  rolled  over  his  hearers,  as  his  foremost  thought;  soiukIs  of 
ho]x?  broke  in,  like  soft  music,  only  at  intervals,  to  keei)  the  coutrite 
fr')in  despair. 

The  announcement  of  divine  judgments  on  a  rebellious  people  was 
bv  no  means  new  in  Isniel,  and  of  it»*elf  hardly  <*xplains  the  immense 
oifect  of  John's  preachinir.  Its  power  lay  iii  its  depth  and  its  de- 
mands. The  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  was  at  hand,  was  not  a  mere 
gift  from  above,  which  they  might  j)assively  receive,  but  a  human 
work,  which  they  must  th<Mnselv(»s  carry  out.'  ^Merely  to  wait  in  idle 
expectancy,  as  in  the  past,  wou'd  not  suflice.  Nor  would  the  idly- 
busy  trifling  of  legal  rites  and  observances.  They  nuist  no  longer 
trust  to  their  descent  from  Abraham,  nor  to  the  cleansing  of  the 
outside  of  the  platter  by  Hiari^jaie  strictness.  The  coming  of  the 
promised  kingdom  to  each  heapT.  meant  his  liftinir  his  own  lif(;  to  u 
higher  plane,  by  steady  re-^olve  and  eiFort.  Heliirion  must,  hence- 
forth, be  practical  and  earnest:  in  the  heart  and  life,  not  in  worthle**s 
outward  forms  or  privileges.  For  the  first  lime,  the  great  truth  was 
pressed  home  to  the  conscience  of  men  that  the  true  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  in  the  renewed  souJ.    It  murked  an  era  in  the  morvil  \i\:&lOT^•' 
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of  the  world,  anil  C  lirist  ITiinsflf  lias  rcoo^ized  its  moinentous ;_ 
ncss.     **  Amonu  tlicrin  tliiit  art*  Lorn  of  "women/*  said  He,  "there 
not  ri.^n  a  rrreat'T  than  John  the  Baptist.     For  all  the  prophets  and! 
the  Luw  jirftpJieyiul,  until  John.     Till  then  it  was  future  and  distant; 
the  ohjc-ct  of  piissive  ex|)ectation  only.    But,  from  his  days^  the  idoe- 
(lorn  of  hetivi'n  is  pihunl  by  earnest  violenee,  and  men  who  atruggli 
earnestly  take  it  for  tbemt<^lTes.''     John  proclaimed  the  great  tnith 
to  a  Lfnf  ration  that  had  overl(K)ked  it,  that  **the  kingdom"  was  no 
mere  external  Messcnlness.  hut  the  reipi  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man, 
and  tliat  we  must  M rive,  if  we  would  enter  into  it,  or,  to  usetbe 
fi^rure  employed  hy  Je^is. — like  a  city  to  be  taken  by  storm,  it  vu 
to  I )e  won  only  hy  the  utmost  earnestness.     Repentance,  with  John, 
W1I9  no  mere'fr)fmal  c-onfeff>sion,  but  a  change  of  mind;  it  included 
not  only  re^rret  for  the  past,  but  a  new  life  for  the  future;  and  ti^isbe 
urL^ed  so  prominently,  thnt  even  Joseplius,  a  generation  afterwards 
nuiken  it  a  ehuracteri>tir:  of  his  preaching.     To  the  frank  confesnoa 
of  sins   there  wa<4  added  an  annihilation  of  all  self-ri^hteomaiesa^ 
whether  restinsr  on  Ahrahamie  descent,  or  attainments  m  Phariutc 
holiness,  and  a  pledirc;  was  demanded  of  a  higher  ^pirituallife  towards 
God  and  man,  involviui;  life-lonir  efTort. 

His  w  hole  conception  of  prt'imration  for  the  Messianic  kingtlom  was 
new  in  his  age.  The  Samaritan  jn-pliet.  who  soon  after  Mimmoned 
thi*  multitudes  to  Gerizim,  rrlied  on  the  wholly  external  act  of  sccur- 
iuir  the  vessels  of  the  old  TalH^rnacle.  as  an  inaupiralirfU  of  the  day 
(»f  the  ^lessiah.  The  GnIila*aK8  were  disposed  to  demand  the  king- 
dom from  the  ]^>mnns,  sword  in  hand,  m  tin*  belief  that  Jehorah 
woidd  not  desert  His  people,  in  arms  for  His  cause.  John,  on  the 
contrary,  sought  to  ])n'pare  for  it  l.y  a  moral  regeneration  of  the  com- 
munity! The  kinuilom  of  God,  with  him,  was,  like  that  of  Isaiah, 
u  kiii'idom  of  riiiliteousness  and  l.oiirASs.  He  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
the  prophets,  not  of  the  Hahhis.  He  had  sought  the  knowledge  of 
the  preparation  needed,  not.  like  the  Kahhis,  frfjmthe  Book  of  Leviti- 
cus; not,  liki'the  Zealots,  from  the  warliki*  reeonh*  of  the  Maccabees; 
nor.  like  the  K>senes.  from  mystic  nvelations,  hut  from  Isaiah.  His 
wliolt'  prfaehiuiT  was  only  a  variation  of  that  of  the  great  prophet,  in 
the  of)C{iin<:of  his  b«M)k— *'  Wasli  you,  make  30U  clean;  put  away  the 
evil  (if  your  rloiiiL's  from  Ixfore  mine  eyes;  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to 
do  well:  Keck  ju/liniKMit.  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless, 
plead  for  the  widow."  He  .sns  mUhing  of  an  earthly  kingdom,  or 
j'olitical  L'"!orv.  The  sin»^  that*  had  M'panited  between  '^Ihem  and  God 
muvt  liC  n-r»ioved.  and  thoir  place  tilled  with  *'  fruits  meet  for  repent- 
an<*<'/'  IF  ilu'  divie.i'  kingdom  was  to  be  established  among  thenL 
r^]iarisc«'s  and  Ksscne-  liad  sought  to  propitiate  God  by  their  legal 
ritrs.  Xcitlirr  knew  uf  confession  of  sins,  or  rei>entflnce.  Tbo 
riiarisce  only  boasted  of  his  virtuiu  and  the  Essenes  praised  right- 
eousness, Avithout  a  wonl  about  penitence.  John  trusted,  not  to 
extcriml  forms,  but  to  brok^tu- hearted  coutritiou.     Man  mu&t  wock 
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together  with  God  to  bring  alx)iit  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of 
tfae  Meanah's  reign. 

Nor  did  he  content  himself  with  vague  or  general  nppeala  or  re- 
proofs. "Ye  brood  of  vipers,"  cried  he  to  a  crowd  (»f  Pliaris<.*es  and 
raddneees,  who  had  come  to  his  hapHsni.  to  sc.olT  and  critiei/e,  rather 
thu  to  confess  and  rei)ent.  and  who  opposed  hiui  with  tlie  con^icrva- 
tim  of  law  vers,  and  the  bigotry  of  niierfts. — "who  hath  warned  you 
t4 flae  from*  the  wrath  to  come?"  In  the  words^  of  bt.  Luke,  "tluy 
Rjected  the  counsel  of  God  towai'ds  themselves,  not  having  been 
bipiized  by  Johu,"  and,  so  far  from  aeci^ptinghls  mission,  denounced 
hmta  faaviu:;  a  devil.  lie  brushed  them  a>ule.  with  tlieir  endles.s 
quiddities,  and  riuillets,  and  CJtbuistical  eas<'.s,  ami  legal  eobwehbery, 
and  they  hated  hijn  iu  reluriu  They  ha<l  come  from  Jerusalem  in 
full-blown  ofIic;i:il  dignity,  as  a  deputation  from  the  ecclesiastieal 
courts,  to  ask  Ids  credentials,  and  test  his  houndness.  15ut  whetlier 
priests,  or  Levites,  or  lljibbis,  they  shrivelled  before  the  indignant 
glance  and  licry  word-*  which  exposed  their  insincerity  and  ineompe- 
tence.  John  held  hi:*  authi)rity,  not  from  them,  but*  from  a  higher 
court!  Instead  of  flattering  them,  he  told  them,  as  he  had  tohl  the 
crowds  they  despised,  tliat  they  nuist  bring  forth  fruits  worthy  of  re- 
pentance. In  tlu'ir  narrow  i>eilantic  pride  they  felt  sure  of  apart  iu 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  blmply  as  descendants  of  AI)raha!n;  his 
rii;litei>tis:ii.*,s <  b-'iag  reekone  I  as  theirs.  Israel,  alone,  could  please  or 
find  favour  with  God,  and  it  did  so  on  the  footing  of  its  descent.  The 
"kiug(lo:a  of  Heaven"  was  to  be  sirielly  Jewish,  all  other  nation;* 
b^ing  excluded,  and  "  it  was  Jewish  by  beivtlitary  right."  l)ui  John 
BliaUerud  this  wr;'tched  iinmorality.  ''Begin  not  to  sa}'  witliinyour- 
•ekes,  we  have  Abraham  for  father:  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  (Ind  l* 
ibleof  these  stones  of  the  dest-rt,  lying  coujilless  nn)im<l,  to  raise  up 
^rtff  children  to  Abraham,  and  will  exclude  you,  his  pretended  chil- 
dren, from  the  kingdom,  unless  you  rejx'nil'*  'J'lie  ftern,  fearless 
Words  of  the  old  prophets,  which  imule  them  Ik?  IuiUmI  by  the  multi- 
tude, with  tlie  exception  of  Daniel,  the  prophet  of  pleasiint  things, 
fell  one/  more  from  the  lips  of  John,  with  the  same  result,  at  least  on 
the  piirt  of  the  litbbis.  They  received  homage  from  all  others,  but 
tlmniiu  treated  them  with  withering  scorn.  They  had  fancied  he 
vould  he  like  a  reed  moved  in  the  wind,  lu-fore  them,  but  they  had 
jo'ind  him  an  ouk.  Flattery  and  fear  were  as  strange  to  his  somI,  as 
Jj"»own  rough  mantle  would  have  been  among  the  so^t  rlothin:^  of 
«u:(i'  palacfs. 

Thecwntnist  Ix^tween  John's  teaching  and  that  of  thclvabbis,  could 
M7ehadno  more  striking  illuatration  than  his  recorded  anawcrs  to 
J*nous  inquirers,  whom  Ids  stern  hmguagt^  to  their  rt'ligious  leaders 
™^  tppareatly,  aknnc<l.  If  the  Kab his  were  in  danger  of  the  fire, 
Jhat  must  be  required  of  conmion  men?  ]5ut  no  JiaJ'shness  marked 
»J=<  Words  to  honest  anxiety,  lie  demanded  simply  that  they  bhow 
™*ir  sincerity  by  thi^Jr  unaelfjahiw&i.     They  were  to  act  oa  \\ie\r  ^x<> 
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fossions  of  desire  to  lead  a  new  life.     "He  that  hath  two  coats,   #**• 
him  impart  to  Iiim  that  hath  none;  and  lie  that  hath  meat,  let  him  ^^ 
likewise."    If  ihev  ministered  to  the  naked  and  hungry,  asalovii?^ 
duty,  they  provecl  their  discipleship  genuine.     Johns  wide  humtf^ 
symi)athies  embracetl  all  classes.     Like  Jesus,  he  cast  out  none  wtio 
('ame  to  him.     The  abhorred  publicans,  from  whom  the  Pharisee:^ 
■shrank  as  accursed,  were  cheered  by  the  assurance  that  they,  too, 
miirht  share  in  the  kingdom,  if  their  repentance  were  sincere.    "  Exact 
no  niore,"  sjiitl  the  prophet,  '*than  tliat  which  is  appointed  yoa" 
Even  the  soldiers  were  welcome,  and  had  a  fitting  counsel — **Do 
violence  to  no  man,  neither  accuse  any  falsely,  and  be  content  with 
your  wages."    That  the  publican  should  do  his  dut^  honestly,  as  in 
the  sight  of  G(h1,  and  that  the  soldier  should  deny  himself  the  license 
of  his  calling,  and  be  faithful  to  his  stiindard,  from  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion before  God,  were  pnicticid  tests  of  loyalty  to  conscience,  which 
would  carry  with  them  the  Divine  favcmr.     In  all  cases,  moral  re- 
generation wiis  the  grand  aim,  and  the  man  himself  must  work  to 
carry  out  the  reformation. 

But,  while  John  thus  demanded  practical  results,  by  human  effort, 
be  was  far  from  teaching  that  the  most  earnest  wisli  to  change  the 
life,  would,  of  it.>e]f,  sulliee.  He  brought  the  hope  of  forgiveness  in 
the  day  of  the  wrath  of  God,  to  lK?ar  on  all  classes,  and  made  ihem 
feel  that  salvation  could  not  come,  after  all,  fn;m  their  own  acts, 
thoudi  these  must  be  rendered,  but  only  by  pardon  from  God.  He 
l)ro('iaimed,  besides,  the  need  of  the  Sjurit  of  God  tojKTfect  llic  inner 
revohilion.  "lie  that  cometh  after  me  will  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire."  For  the  hardened  there  would,  indeed, 
be  a  baptism  of  lire,  but,  for  the  contrite,  the  heavenh'  gift  of  a  higher 
will,  and  a  greater  ]K>wer,  a  deeper  knowledge  of  God,  and  a  closer 
communion  with  1  lim.  Feeling  the  want  of  the  times,  and  tilled  with 
the  spirit  of  the  i^rojihets,  he  could  not  forget  how  they  had  announced, 
as  a  sign  of  the  (;oming  of  the  Messiah,  that  Jehovah  *•  would  pour 
out  His  spirit  upim  all  llesh,"  "that  He  would  pour  water  upon  him 
that  v.a^  thirsty,  and  floods  on  the  dry  ground,"  and  **Uis  spirit  upon 
the  olTsprin«^  of  Jacob."  He  coulcl  not  doubt,  therefore,  that  He, 
l»efore  whom  he  was  only  a  herahl's  voice,  the  Mighty  One,  whose 
sMudals  it  was  too  great  t«n  honour  for  him  to  unloose,  would  come, 
not  only  to  avenge,  but  to  bless.  IJut,  to  do  this.  He  must  bring  with 
'lim  a  iiiglier,  quickening  spiritual  power — the  jxiwer  of  the  Holy 
(ilu)vt.  in  the  bestowal  of  this  heavenly  influence,  to  carry  out  the 
:'i'\\  creaticjii.  begun  l^y  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  was  simimcd  up  John's 
nn'.-snire  to  his  oire. 

It  V, :is  a  jn:irk  of  the  surprising  irreatness  of  John's  whole  spiritual 

nature,  lliat.  he  h.-id  realized  the  need  of  action  on  the  part  of  man,  to 

secure  the  fuUihnent  of  the  divine  i>romisc  of  the  kingdom;  but  it 

was  no  les.^j  so,  that  he  realized  the  limitations  of  human  effort,  and 

proclaimed  the  uecetsity  oi  a  DvvViwi,iiVi\;-ct<iating  power,  to  secura 
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P^lwly  transformation  of  the  will  and  heart.  To  l>c  real  and  earnest 
™8Uchan  age,  to  unveil  its  tnie  spiritual  wants,  to  wake  it  to  new 
'^ligious  life,  were  transcendent  merits,  hut  it  is  even  grander  to  see 
^  mijsrhty  man — full  of  humility,  with  deep  self -knowledge,  and 
MowI(Sge  of  his  fellow-men, — pointing  to  God  in  heaven,  wlio, 
^mngcr  than  human  will  or  effort,  alone  could  break, the  cliaius  of 
ftn  from  the  soul,  and  lead  it  to  the  liglit. 

Vliollj  self -oblivious,  tainted  by  no  stain  of  human  pride,  self- 

coa<}r'iousne»3,  or  low  ambition,  John  had  felt  it  no  usurpation,  or 

sacrilegious  assumption,  to  constitute  himself  "the  messenger, "  pre • 

dieted  by  Malaehi,  *'  sent  to  prepare  the  way  before  the  Loivl."    S'or 

was  his  preaching  more  than  an  expansion  of  the  prophet's  words — 

that  "the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  His  Temple, 

cren  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  whom  ye*  delight  in."    lie  had 

received  the  commission  from  no  human  lips,  but  had  been  set  ai)art 

to  it,  from  alx)ve,  before  his  birth.     Filled  with  the  gnmdeur  of  his 

mission,  nothing  arrested  him,  or  turned  him  aside.    Tlie  crowds  saw 

10  him  themoH  unbending  strength,  united  with  the  most  comi)lete 

self-sacrifice:  a  tvi)e  of  gnmd  fidelity  to  God  and  His  truth,  and  of 

the  lowliest  self-denial.     The  sorrows  and  hojxfs  of  Isniel  seemed  to 

shine  out  from  his  eyes. — bright  with  the  insj)iration  of  his  soul,  but 

sad  with  the  greatne^«*  of  his  work, — as  he  summoned  the  crowcls  to 

repentance,  alarmed  them  by  wonls  of  terror,  or  led  them,  in  groups, 

to  the  Jordan,  and  immersed  each  singh'  in  the  waters,  after  earnest 

and  full  confession  of  their  sins.    The  newly  baptized  knelt  in  prayer 

along  the  banlcs,  many,  doubtless,  with  tears,  loud  sighs,  and  excla- 

matioas,  as  is  still  tii'iininn.T  with  thy  emotional  rav-es  of  the  East, 

even  when  far  leas  excit  d  than  John's  hearers  must  have  been.     All 

wished  to  he^'in  a  new  life,  and  craved  counsel  from  one  in  whom 

they  now  implicitly  bc'lieved,  and  each,  in  turn — publican,  soldier, 

citizen,  and  open  sinner — heard  a  few  words  which  pointed  out  to 

them  their  future  safety.     The  narrow  sepanvtism  and  worthless  ex- 

temalism  of  the  Law  were  to  be  forsaken,  and  love  to  God  and  their 

neighbour,  and  a  future  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  Ilhu  who  was 

to  come,  were  to  take  their  place. 

But  John,  with  all  his  grandeur,  was  .Mill  a  Jew.  What  his  con- 
ceptions of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  were,  beyond  his  realization 
of  its  purity,  we  have  few  grounds  of  judging.  From  an  after  inci- 
dent in  his  life,  it  would  seem  that  he  thoui^lit  of  it  m*  the  restoration 
of  the  theocra'^y,  amidst  a  people  prepared  for  it  by  repentance  and 
moral  reformation.  It  would  be  to  set  him  nhovc  his  times,  and  even 
aliove  the  apostles,  as  they  remained  during  the  whole  lifetime  of 
their  Master,  to  conceive  him  as  realizing  the  purely  s])iritual  kins:- 
dom  Jesus  was  to  establish.  He  was  greater  than  allthe  prophets,  in 
his  magnificent  faith  that  the  work  he  had  l^'irim  would  be  carried 
out  by  Jehovah  Himself,  through  His  Messiah,  and  in  h\i>  TeA\\\7AV\oxx 
•f  the  need  of  human  action,  in  repentance  and  a  new  \\1^,  tft  >i:J^ 
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cstahlislimcnt  of  the  Mcssiali's  kingdom.  Otherd  hod  left  God  to  d 
all  at  some  future  time,  limiting  themselves  to  prophecj^.  John  cUoD** 
taught  that  tlie  kingdom  of  God  liad  already  eome  in  the  contrite 
soul  which  proved  its  ]K^nitence  by  holy  fruits.  But  ho  'was  idso  lew 
than  the  least  in  that  kingdom,  in' his  madequatc  realization  of  it  ic 
its  full  greatness.  lie  **came  neither  eating  nor  drinking/' — a  type 
of  Jewish  asceticism,  and  his  teaching  bore,  throughout,  the  true 
Jewish  stamp.  Perhaps  he  rose  above  the  thought,  universal  in  his 
day,  that  the  outer  act  had,  in  itself,  an  intrinsic  worth,  if  not,  even, 
a  spiritual  i)ower,  but  the  importance  he  attached  to  outi;i*aTd  expres- 
sions of  penitence  was  entirely  Jewisli.  Like  the  Rabbis,  he  laid 
stress  on  fasting,  and  on  the  '*  making  prayers,'*  in  the  Jewish  sense, 
and  his  disciples,  in  these  and  other  external  exercises  of  religion, 
found  themselves  nearer  the  disciples  of  the  Pharisees  than  those  ol 
Jesus.  As  a  Nazarite  and  an  ascetic,  the  dread  of  defilement  must 
have  kept  him  ai)art  from  the  great  mass  of  his  audience,  for  he  dared 
not  touch  any  but  "the  clean. '^ even  in  baptizing  them. 

In  this  a,»j[x»ct  of  it,  the  work  of  John  was,  in  the  eyes  of  Clirist, 
only  the  sewing  a  now  patch  on  an  old  garment,  or  new  wine  put 
into  old  bottles.  The  gieat  movement  lie  set  on  foot,  while  an 
inmiense  advance  on  the  past  in  Judaism,  was  yet,  in  its  essence, 
•lijwish.  The  ascetic  Kjunt  of  its  orijrin  i^erpetinited  itsc»lf  in  John's 
disciples,  and  marked  liis  whole  conceptions  as  imperfect  and  passing 
— the  moniiug  red  heralding  the  day,  but  as  yet  mingled  with  the 
night. 

John  fonned  no  .separate  communion,  lie  taught  his  disciples  to 
pray,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  ultimately  gathered  a  special 
band  round  him,  as  the  apostles  were  gathered  nnind  Jesus.  But  he 
cMine,  not  to  found  a  new  sect.  His  far  grander  aim  was  to  raise  the 
nation  from  spiritual  death,  and  direct  it  to  the  coming  McssialL 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

THE  BAPTISM   OF  JESVS   AXD  THE  DEATH  OP  JOHN. 

The  great  wave  of  religious  excitement  produced  by  the  preaching 
of  John  had  st^t  the  whole  land  in  motion.  Foulque  \le  Nouilly.  the 
famous  monkish  preacher  of  the  thirteenth  century,  whose  discourses 
moved  all  classes  of  s(K*iety,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  so  that 
IK»ople  rushed  in  crowds  from  distant  coimtries  to  hear  him,  or  Whit- 
liehl,  in  the  last  century,  who  stirred  the  whole  nation  in  his  day, 
help  us  to  realize  the  sensation  i)r()(luced  by  John's  ministrations. 
To  a  |)eople  sunk  for  the  time  in  religious  apathy,  and  corrupted  in 
morals,  but  loyal  to  the  voi(  e  of  their  S(Ti])tures,*  and  the  lofty  spir» 
iLual  ideals  ofthe  past,  his  voice  came  like  a  trumpet,  rousing  tfiem  to 
Mew  life.    Ilia  brouzed,  wa&lcd  kaluxvi^,  \i\^  v^^V^<^^'s  dress  and  bear* 
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their  own 
power. 

^^<!^  national  hopes,  and  roused  their  enthusiasm.     As  a  people,  they 
I  ^  not  in  favour  of  asceticism.     The  liabbis  had  a  saying,  that  the 
^^nonnt  did  not  know  how  to  keep  themselves  from  transgressions  of 
'^  Law,  nor  the  common  people  how  to  l)ecome  "the  Pious,"  or 
^gorous  Jews.     Even  one  so  famous  as  Simeon   the  Just  discounte- 
nanced Nazarite  vows,  with  the  rigid  abstinence  and  self-denial  they 
^posed.     The  worldly  Sadducec  laughed  at  the  austerities  of  the 
^iabbis.  "who  tormented  themselves  in  this  life  without  gaining  any- 
^ing  by  it  in  the  other,"  and  the  mass  of  the  people  were  no  doubt  of 
^eir  mmd.     But  the  vision  of  a  true  Nazarite.  in  whom  all  could  see 
^  grand  superiority  to  the  worthless  ambitions  of  life,  was  like  a 
Revelation  of  eternal  realities,  which  no  one  could  turn  lightly  aside. 
The  very  power  of  his  words  siH^med  to  imply  the  truth  of  hfs  warn- 
ings, for  the  Rabbis  had  already  told  them*  that  * '  universal  reix?nt- 
<moe,*'  such  as  they  seemed  to  see  round  them,  "  would  only  happen 
when  Elias  had  come,'*  and  his  coming  was  the  sure  sign  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Everthing  was  dtted  to  startle.  The  proclamation  of  the  Messiali 
as  at  hand — the  call  to  repentance — the  announcement  of  the  swift 
rolling  towards  them  of  the  thunders  of  the  wrath  of  God — the  de- 
clared worth  lessness  of  distinctions  of  race,  blood,  or  position — the 
denuind  for  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  or,  in  other  wonls,  that  a  man 
must  work  out  his  own  salvation  in  co-oiK*ration  with  God — the 
■ymbolical  rite,  to  which  he  required  submission,  and  the  humbling 
confession  of  sin  before  the  world,  which  he  added — all  combined  to 
carry  his  name  and  work  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  land. 

Meanwhile,  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem,  with  the  jealousy  of  all 
ecclesiastical  bodies  towards  those  outside  their  own  pale,  grew  un- 
easy at  his  success,  and  plotted  to  get  him  into  their  toils,  as  they  did 
afterwards  in  the  cns<}  of  our  Lord.  The  ensnaring  questions  put  to 
him  by  the  deputation  of  priestly  Pharisees  .sent  from  Jerusiilem, 
seemed  to  have  made  John  tliink  it  necessiiry  to  seek  safety  by  remov- 
ing be^'ond  the  bounds  of  Judea.  From  the  "circle  of  Jordim,'* 
includmg  both  sides  of  the  stream,  he  passed  upwards,  apparently, 
to  the  small  sunken  plain  which  bonlers  it.  just  beneath  Scythopolis, 
where  Gideon's  Brook  of  Trembling  makes  its  steep  way  from  the 
eastern  end  of  Esdnielon,  down  the  \Vady  Jalild,  to  the  Jordan.  lie 
chose  a  spot  near  this,  on  the  eastern  si<le,  known  in  those  days  as 
Bethabara,  where  a  ford  crossed  the  riv(fr,  and  gave  facilities  for 
baptism.  He  had  been  preaching  and  baptizing  for  some  time  in  the 
south,  and  his  removal  to  a  more  northern  position  opened  a  new 
field,  from  its  nearness  to  Galilee.  The  excitement  still  continued  as 
great  as  ever.  The  towns  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  and  even  the 
YiUfl^  north  of   Esdraelon,   poured  forth  to   the  new  prophet. 
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TTcckfl  passe<l,  and  it  must  now  have  been  the  late  nunmer, 
before  loup:,  .]okn  bad  to  leave  the  Jordan,  as  too  shallow,  at  its 
sible  parts  for  baptism,  and  po  to  another  place — Enon,  near  Sale 
— an  imknown  locality.  A\here  pools  more  suitable  "were  yet  to 
bad.     But.  as  yet,  there  was  no  sign  of  the  advent  of  the  expected^ 
Messiah.     The' assembling  of  the  nation,  and  the  great  work  on  th^? 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  were  necessary  preliminaries,  in  the   Divino 
Counsels,  to  dignify  the  ultimate  Advent  of  the  Redeemer. 

Jesus  had  l>een  waiting  the  fit  moment  for  leaving  His  thirty 
vcars*  obscurity  in  ^lazafeth.  and  presenting  Himscli  before  the 
herald  who  had  l)een  imconsciously  proclaiming  Him.  Hiough 
cousins,  the  Baptist  and  the  Son  of  ^lary  had  never  seen  each  other, 
for  they  lived  at  opposite  ends  of  the  country,  and  John  had  spent 
we  do  not  know  how  many  years  of  his  life  in  hermit  seclusioD, 
far  from  man.  But  if  Johii  did  not  know  His  person,  he  had  yet, 
dc'ubtless,  heanl  the  wondrous  circumstances  attending  His  birth. 
and  must  have  been  daily  CAiM'cting  Him  to  put  forth  His  claims 
At  last.  Jesus  left  Njuuireth  and  came  to  Jordan,  and  presented  Him- 
self l)efore  him.  His  apj-earance,  wholly  different  from  that  of  all 
who  had  thronged  to  his  niiuistr}-,  rt  once  arrested  the  prophet's  eye. 
The  holy  devotion  and  heavenly  repose  which  marked  Him  as  He 
stood  in  prayer,  sjioke  of  a  purity  and  greatness  before  which  the 
soul  of  Johudid  instant  n-verenee.  He  nii<iht  have  stem  words  for 
the  proud  and  self-righteous,  but,  in  the  picK'nce  of  Mich  a  vision  as 
that  before  him,  he  lias  only  those  of  lowliest  homage.  The  light, 
as  of  other  worlds,  shining  from  the  depths  of  those  calm  eyes;  the 
radiance  of  a  soul  free  from  all  stain  of  sin,  transfiguring  the  pale 
face. — full,  at  once,  of  highest  beauty,  tenderest  love,  and  deeix-st 
sadnes-;.  \\as  hereafter,  even  when  dimly  seen  by  the  light  of  midnight 
torches  and  lanterns,  to  make  accusers  .«.hrin£  backwards  and  fall, 
overcome,  to  the  groimd,  and  Simon  Peter  I'.ray — "Depart  from  ire, 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord  I"  The  soul  has  an  instinctive  recogni- 
tion of  goodness,  and  feels  its  awfulness.  spiritual  greatness  wears  a 
kinglv  crown  which  compels  instant  reverence.  I!ad  He  been  an 
earthfy  king,  John  would  Imve  remained  the  stern,  fearless  pn)iihet; 
bad  lie  been  tlu?  highest  of  the  earthly  priesthood,  he  would  have 
borne  himself  as  His  superior,  in  the  consciousne^s  of  his  high 
mission.  But  the  royalty  l.efore  him  was  not  of  this  world,  and  the 
pricfsthood  was  higher  than  that  of  Aaron.  Jesus  had  come  to  Ijo 
naiJtized.  hut  John,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  with  any  one  of  all 
the  crowils  (hat  had  gathered  round  him,  hesitated,  aiul  drew  Imck. 
"Ihave  need  lo  he  baptized  of  Thee,"  said  he,  **and  comfst  Thou 
to  meV"  111?  might  not  knf)w  by  name,  or  open  intinuititm,  whom 
he  had  before  him.  but  unerring  instinct  taught  him  that  ho 
addressi'rl  a  greater  than  himself ,  lie  was  longing  for  the  revelation 
of  the  Messiah,  antl  knew  that  God  could  manifest  Him  at  any 
moment,  clothing  Him  whom  He  hud  de&iguated  for  the  high  dignity. 
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^Ih  dirinc  mi/rht,  to  cam'  out  His  work.     It  is,  indeed,  the  especial 

^tnesBof  tlie  Baptist  that  lie  not  only  rns<'  to  the  level  of  so  jrreat 

jp  enterprise  as  the  spiritual  n»«reneration  of  his  count n*,  and  devoted 

'"'"self  to  it  with  gigantic  euerin',  and  that  he  was  a  man  of  sjwtless 

tnitli  and  dauntless  courage,  but  that,  with  all  this,  he  was  fllhid 

*iUi  a  splendid  enthusiasm,  and  unfaltering  faith  in  the  nearness  of 

J>e  Messiah.     This  alone  could  have  supported  him,  under  tlie  bur- 

wn  of  his  work.     No  one,  till  then,  had  st(X)d,  like  him.  l)etw(»en 

U»  dead  past  and  the  dimly  rising  future,  in  hopeful  and  confident 

expectation.     He  had  led  the  people  from  the  corniption,  wicked- 

nws,  and  confusion  of  their  decayed  religiousness,  and  Ht(M>d  calmly 

Md  grandly  at  their  head,  in  the  firm  l>elief  that  the  Messiah,  who, 

only,  could*  realize  the  promises  he  had  made  them,  of  divine  help 

toirards  a  higher  life,  would  emerge  from  the  darkness  befon?  him. 

In  such  an  attitude  of  intensest  exjK'Ctancy,  he  must  at  once  have 

rpcogniied  the  marks  of  the    pos;siblc  M(-ssiah   in    any  one    who 

fbowed  them,      lie  might  look  for  no  outward  signs:    the  divine 

lineaments  of  a  nature  fit  for  such  an  oflice  would  sutfice,  the  future 

being  left  to  God,  to  whom  lie  entrusted  his  own  work,     lie  could 

BOt  go  abroad  to  search  for  one  who  might  l)e  what  he  dcsinnl.  but 

Ids  anient,  yet  keen,  soul,  could  not  fail  to  dis<'ov(T  Him  if  He  came 

within  his  sphere.      No  wonder,  then,  he  felt,  that,  in   Jesus,   the 

object  of  his  longings  seemed  to  have  been  found.     "I  knew  Him 

not,"  said  he,  some  time  later,  "and  had  not  in  any  measure  begun 

my  work  because  I  knew  Him,  or  that  He  might  titmyrciiuest  come 

lo  me,  but  I  have  l)een  baptizing  and  rousing  Israel,  that  He,  though 

unknown  to  me, — drawn  mdeecl  by  mj'  work,  but  withr>ut  dL'siirn  or 

thought  on  my  part,  and,  therefort*,  only  bv  the  clear  leading  and  pur* 

pose  of  Cknl, — should  Ikj  reveale<l  to  Isfaef  as  the  tnie  Messiah."    He 

nod,  already,  lx?fore  Jesus  had  presented  Ilini^iclf.  made  known  his 

firm  conviction  that  Go<i  had  hcaid  the  cry  of  His  jK'ople.  and  had 

provided  the   Messiah,  though  as  yvX   He   had   not  disclosed   Him. 

in  his  grand  trust  in  God,  h(>  hiid  told  the  nuiltitudes,  "  therc^  standeth 

one  among  you,  whom  you  know  not — tlie  tnie  ^Messiah,"  who  has 

been  among  you,  and  you  have  not  dreamed  of  it.  Iwcause  you  knew 

neither  the  marks  nor  nature  of  GckI's  Anointed,  and,  indeed,  you 

will  not  recognize  Him,  even  when  He  ap|X'ars.     That  ye  may  know 

Him,  He  is   He  who  cometh  after  me.  and  yet   shall  be   preferred 

))eforeme — the  true  Messiah,  whose  shoes  I  am*  not  worthy  to  unloose. 

*' He  shall  be  preferred  before  me, /<-//•  Ilr  iran  Uforv  n'u:     He  is  no 

man  of  mortal  birth,  for  s(TiT)ture  and  Kabbi  unite  in  recognizing 

the  Messiah  as  the  uncreated  \Vord  of  God,  sent  down  from  heaven. 

to  dwell  for  a    time  among  men."    John's  long  conmumion    with 

God  in  the  wilderness,  his  prayers  and  tears,  hiid  ruist»d  him  to  a 

ipiritual  grandeur  which  anticipated,   with  a  higher  than  human 

iense,  the  yet  unrevcaled.     Lifted  al)ove  earth,  the  advent  of  the 

Mwsiali  had  become  to  him  a  living  tniih,  which  only  waited  Oo<d^^ 
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time  for  its  disolosiiro,  and  at  last  stood  visibly  before  him,  fn  Wb 
"^^iio  sought  Imptism  at  his  hands. 

No  \v'ondcT  ho  shrank  from  assnmine  to  such  a  being  the  relation 
in  which  he  stood  to  other  men.    lie  Knew  that  only  one  ivho  ym 
"Wholly  fR*c  from  sin  could  be  the  Messiah,  and  such  an  One  he  felt 
was  before  him.     The  meekness,  gentleness,  and  purity,  which  otct- 
awed  him,  sookc  of  nothing  less,  and  the  heart  of  John,  on  the 
instant,  could  express  its  overpowering  emotion  in  no  more  fitting 
thought  than  tliat  he  "Mield  the  Lamb  of  God.  who  takcth  awij 
the  sin  of  the  AVorld."    In  such  words  he  embodied  a  conception 
which  he  hud  heanl  fn>m  the  Habbis  since  hb  childliood.  for  tlie 
daily  sacrifice,  on  wha<%  head  the   sins  of  Israel  were  laid  by  ft 
fonnal  act,  was  their  favourite  i\\Hi  of  the  3Iessiah,  who  was  hence 
known  by  the  endearing  name  of  the  **  Lamb  of  God."    The  sublhne 
picture  in  Isaiah  of  Him  on  whom  Jehovah  had  laid  the  iniquities 
of  His  [Kople,  and  who  was  led  as  a  Lamb  to  the  slaughter,  had 
already  been  applied  to  the  Messiah,  and  John  might  well  think  of 
Ilini  in  this  His  iiighest  aspect.— oppretfscd  in  soul,  as  he  himself  wwn, 
by  tlie  wei«rht  of  the  sins  of  his  race. 

T\u'.  hesitation  of  tlie  Baptist,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  prevail, 
for  Jesus  still  rci)ejited  His  desire  to  l)e  bapti7.ed.  "  Suffer  it  now," 
Siiid  He,  "for  thus  it  becomes  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.  From 
whatever  G<k1  has  required  of  Israel  as  a  duty.  I  cannot  withhold 
myst;lf."  Bu]>tisni  was  an  ordinance  of  God,  n'cfuired  by  His  prc)phet 
asthe  intnxlucticm  of  the  licw  dispensiUion.  It  was  a  part  of  "n«];hl- 
eousness."  that  is,  it  was  a  part  of  God's  commandments,  which  JcsniM 
came  into  the  world  to  show  us  the  example  of  fulfilling,  l)oth  in  the 
h'tler  and  th(;  spirit.  Moreover,  He  had  not  yet  received  the  con- 
secration of  the  Spirit,  abiding  on  Him.  and  had  not  yet  assumed  the 
awful  (lignltv  of  the  Messiah,  but  had  hitherto  been  only  the  unknown 
villager  of  N^i/arcth.  No  sulnecl  is  more  mysterious* than  the  "in- 
crease in  wisdom"  which  markiHl  the  JSaviour,  as  it  does  all  other 
men,  nor  can  we  conjecture  when  it  was  that  the  full  realization  of 
His  divhie  mission  first  rose  before  Him.  As  yet  there  had  been  no 
indication  of  lis  having  done  so,  for  He  ha<l  not  yet  "manifested  His 
glory."  or  appeared  at  all  l)efore  men.  Is  it  too  much  to  l)elieve  that 
His*I)a))tisni  was  the  formal  consecration,  which  marked  His  entrance 
on  His  gn*at  oflicc? 

John  resisted  no  lr)nger.  and  leading  Jesus  into  the  stream,  the  rite 
was  ]>erfonncd.  Can  we  (luestion  that  such  an  act  was  a  crisis  in  the 
life  of  our  Lord?  His  ])erfect  manhood,  like  that  of  other  men,  in 
all  things,  except  sin.  forbids  our  doubting  It.  Holy  and  pure  before 
sinking  under  the  waters  He  must  yet  have  risen  from  them  with 
the  light  of  a  higher  glory  in  His  countenance.  His  past  life  was 
closed;  a  new  era  ImmI  oi)cned.  Hitherto  the  humble  villager,  veiled 
from  the  world.  He  was  henceforth  the  Messiah,  oi)enly  working 
tunoDgst  men.    It  wss  the  tru«  moment  of  His  entrance  on  a  new 
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^  Ptet  yean  had  been  buried  in  the  waters  of  Jordan.  Ho 
entered  them  as  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Man;  He  rose  from  them,  The 
ClirtstofGod. 

^or  is  it  wonderful  that,  at  a  moment  when  He  waa  passing 
through  such  a  supreme  spiritual  crisis,  there  should  have  boon  syni- 
1*%  with  it  in  the  distant  regions  of  the  Universe.     "Being  bap- 
ti««,*'Bay8  St.  Luke,  **  and  praying," — in  the  overpowering  emotion 
of  such  a  time — the  heaven  was  oi>ened — all  hindrances  of  human 
weaimess  withdrawing,  so  that  the  eye  seemed  to  pierce  the  skv,  to 
the  far-off  heavenly  si)lendours.     And  now  a  vision  as  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  descending  in  the  "bwlily  form"  of  a  dove,  the  svmbol  of 
purity  and  peace,  and  resting  over  the  newly  baptized  as  in  perma- 
oent consecration,  revealed  itself  to  John  and  Jesus;  a  heavenly  voice 
uttering  as  it  did  so,  "This  is  My  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleasecL"    Isaiah  had,  long  before,  foretold  how  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah 
should  rest  upon  the  Branch  from  tlie  roots  of  Jesse — the  spirit  of 
wisdom  >uid  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  mij^ht,  the  spirit 
of  knowledge,  and  of  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  the  predi(;tion  was  now 
falfilled.    It  was  the  divine  anointing  of  Jesus,  to  preach  good  tidiDgs 
to  the  meek,  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the 
captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound,  to 
proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and  the  dav  of  vengeimce 
of  God — tlie  consecration  from  on  high  to  the  office  of  Messiah,  and, 
as  such,  the  true  birth-hour  of  Christianity.    It  was  His  solemn  desig- 
nation as  the  Great  High  Priest  of  the  new  and  abiding  I)is])ensat  ion. 
The  sons  of  Aaron  were  required  by  the  Levitical  Law  to  Ik?  set  apart 
to  tlieir  high  office  by  washinj|  and  anointing,  and  He  who  was  to  bo 
clothed  with  an  infinitely  loftier  priesthood,  could  not  1k»  allowed  to 
want  a  correspondingly  grander  inauguration.    Instead  of  the  Temple 
made  with  hands.  He  had  around  Him  the  great  Temple  of  nature; 
for  the  brazen  laver  He  had  the  flowing  river,  reflecting  the  vault  of 
heaven.     If  He  had  no  golden  robes.  He  had  the  robe  of  a  sinless 
righteousness,  and  if  there  were  no  sacred  oil,  lie  had,  instead,  the 
anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    John  had  already,  by  Divine  intima- 
tion, learned  that  the  Spirit  should  thus  descend  on  Him  who  was  to 
baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thus  saw  the  confirmation  of  his 
befief  that  Jesus  was,  indeed,  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  His  Son.    How 
long  He  remained  with  John  is  not  told  us,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  He 
had  forthwith  retired  to  the  wilderness,  to  return  only  after  His 
temptation. 

The  great  work  of  John  was  now  over.  As  Samuel  had  once  con- 
lecratcd  the  eiulhly  David  king  over  the  outward  theocracy,  the  last 
of  the  prophets  had  consecrated  a  greater  king,  who  should  rule,  by 
cfifferent  means,  over  a  kingdom  wholly  different,  though  John, 
standing  as  he  did,  outside,  could  at  best  only  dimly  conjecture  these 
characteristics  of  the  new  Messianic  reign.  He  lived  and  worked 
kog  flng*^g^  alter  this  crowning  moment,  to  rejoice  over  the  first  ad* 
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vnnccei  of  the  new  theocracy  lie  hnd  called  into  being;  but  also  knar^ 
rnoiigh  to  show  that  he  did  not  comprehend  its  spirit,  as  he  woul^' 
Have  done,  had  he  lived  later.    His  nays  were  numbered     Those  Lo 
power  feared  his  words  and  work,  whicrh  gave  liim  supreme  tnfluenco 
among  the  people.     The  priests  and  Rabbis  had  failed  In  their  plots 
nguiust  him,  but  what  they  could  not  themselves  do,  they  wens  ere* 
lung  able  to  eflFect  through  one  of  greater  power  for  eTil. 

John  seenLs  latterly  to  have  moved  from  place  to  place,  along  both 
bnnk.s  of  the  »lordan,  l)oth  north  and  south.  How  long  ho  continued 
to  labour  is  not  known,  but  he  was  still  baptizing  after  Jesus  had 
bcfgim  His  ministr}',  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana.  The  popularity 
oi  Jesus  had  roused  the  jealoiisy  of  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist,  and 
jiad  even  led  to  angry  feeling.  A  dispute  with  a  Jew — likely  a  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus — respecting  baptism,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  He 
hnd,  api^arently,  claimed  for  that  of  Jesus  a  higher  power  of  cleansing 
from  the  guilt  of  sin  than  that  of  their  master.  Irritated  and  annoyed 
John's  followers  returned  and  told  him  how  He  "who  had  lieen  with 
him  beyond  Jordan,  to  whom  he  had  borne  witness,  was  baptizing,  and 
that  alf  men  were  now  coming  to  Him."  The  news  only  seemed  to 
bring  the  grand  humility  of  the  Baptist  more  prominently  than  ever 
into  view,  and  showed  him  to  be  above  any  selfish  or  petty  thought; 
a  man  to  whom  the  will  of  God  was  the  abiding  law.  *'He  must 
increase,"  said  he,  "but  I  must  drerease,  for  He  is  tlie  Christ  the  Bride- 
groom. I  rejoice  greatly  to  hear  His  voice.  He  is  from  above,  and, 
therefore,  above  all:  I  am  only  of  the  earth,  and  speak  as  such.  He 
has  received  the  testimony  of  heaven;  He  has  the  power  of  life  and 
death:  He  is  the  l;eloved  son,  into  whose  hand  the  Father  has  com- 
milled  all  things."  With  this  grand  uttenmce,  John  disappears  into 
the  gloom  of  a  prison.  He  had  been  a  "lamp,"  as  Jesus  calls  him, 
burning  brightly  in  his  day,  but  the  Light  of  the  world  had  now  risen, 
and  hiit  light  nnist  grow  dim  find  expire. 

John  owed  his  imprisonment  to  Herod  Antipas,  in  whose  territories 
he  had  sought  safety,  and  the  opportunity  of  eanying  on  his  work 
in  i)ea(re.  The  cause  assigned  before  the  peoi)le  for  his  arre.*«t  was 
thai  John  had  ventured  to  reprove  Herod  for  his  unlawful  marriage 
with  Herodias.  but  political  fears  had,  probably,  in  reality,  more  to  do 
with  it.  Herod,  with  the  crafty  cunning  for  which  Jesus  afterwanis 
spoke  of  him  as  *'  the  fox,"  was  afraid  that  John  might  turn  liLs  wide 

f)()pularity  to  political  account,  and  head  a  religious  rising,  i^erhaps 
ike  that  of  Ju(ias  the  Galilamn,  for  all  men  seemed  ready  for  anything 
he  might  advise.  He  heUl  it.  therefore,  better,  says  Josephus.*to  an- 
ticipate any  atteni])!  at  revolution,  by  imprisoning*him,  and.  if  needs 
weR",  by  putting  him  to  death,  rather  than  lament  a  disturbance  after 
it  had  broken  out. 

Antipas,  it  se<*ms.  jia.s.'^ed  his  time,  now,  in  Til)erias,  then,  in 
Miul'.aeius,  on  his  soullieni  border,  in  Perca.  In  him,  the  hienirchy 
and  Kabbi.^;  at  Jcru^^iilcm,  impotent  tiiemsclves,  found  an  instmment 
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tocruahtho  unliccDsed  teacher  who  so  freely  condemned  thcra,  and 
W  80  great  a  hold  upon  the  people.  Pilate,  ever  fearful  of  any 
popnlar  movement,  may  have  demanded,  at  their  crafty  instigation, 
faction  should  be  taken,  and  these  influences,  added  to  the  appre- 
^Jfosions  of  Antipas  himself,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Sending  a 
land  of  soldiers  and  police  northwards  to  the  JoVdan.  a  distance  of 
from  six  to  eight  hours,  they  apprehended  the  Baptist,  likely  by  night, 
when  the  people  were  not  astir,  and,  binding  the  defenceless  man. 
liurried  him  on  to  the  fortress  Machaenis. 

This  castle,  known  as  **  tlie  diadem."  from  its  crown-liko  seat  on 
the  lofty  rocks,  and  as  "  the  black  tower,"  lay  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Dead  ^ea,  almast  on  a  line  with  Bethlehem.     It  was  the  southern 
fitroDghold  of  Perea,  as  the  Macedonian  colony  of  Pel  la  was  the 
northern.     Xatiu^,  herself,  hiwl  here  raised  a  stn)ngh()ld.  as  .she  had 
that  of  Masada,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  a  little  further 
south.    It  lay  above  the  deep  gorge  that  divides  the  mountains  of 
Abarim  from  the  range  of  Pisgah.  m  the  wild  n*jrion  where,  from  im- 
memorial tradition,  the  Jewssouglit  the  grave  of  Moses.    A  few  miles 
to  the  north,  in  a  deep,  rugged  valley,  lay  Callirrhr>e,  famous  for  iti 
warm  baths,  where  the  dying  Herod  hadsbu;rht  relief,  and  had  nearly 
met  his  death.     Its  hot  springs  burst  at  one  spot,  from  the  rocks  in 
the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  and,  near  them,  others  pourifd  forth  water  of 
the  iciest  coldness,  while  the  hills  round  were  jn  those  davs  pierced 
with  mines  of  sulphur  and  alum.     The  torrent  of  Zerka  ^la'in,  de- 
scending between  walls  of  basalt,  and  reil,  brown,  and  black,  volcanic 
tuflf,  rushes  through  the  ravine,  over  a  channel  of  huge  rocks,  from 
the  uplands  of  Perea  to  the  east  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.     At  a  short 
distance  south,  the  Wady  Z'gara  runs  east  and  west,  in  a  T)rofound 
gorge,  with  precipitous  sides,  at  some  parts  eight  hundred  feet  high. 
cleiiving  its  wild  way,  by  leaps,  down  three  thousand  eight  hundn;d 
feet,  to  the  Dead  Sea,     A  parallel  valley  succcchIs,  along  the  hollow 
of  whicli  ran  the  old  Roman  road,   joining  Matthaerus  with  Callir- 
r]i5e,  and  with  the  great  road  from  Petra  to  Damnscu<!.     Rising  from 
tliis  ravine,  the  long  mountain  ridge  of  Attaroth  stretches,  in  heaped- 
up  confusion,  ten  miles  to  the  south-west,  and  on  the  highest  point  of 
this,  where  it  sinks  sheer  down  towards  the  Zerka  IMa'in,  the;  ruins 
of   Machaerus,  in  great  masses  of  scjuared  stone,  still  overhang  the. 
profound  depth  below.     At  the  foot  of  the  isolated  clitT  on  which  tlu? 
fortress  was  built,  and  separatwl  from  it  by  a  deep  and  narrow  valley, 
not  quite  a  mile  across,  lie  the  ruins  of  the  town  of  Machaenis.  cov- 
ering more  than  a  square  mile,  showing  in  the  remains  of  a  Temple 
of  the  Sun,  that,  along  with  the  fanatical  Jewish  population,  it  must 
have  had  many  heathen,  that  is,  Gr(M»k  or  Roman  citizens,  who  were 
allowed  to  practise  their  idolatrs'  in  peace. 

The  first  fortress  had  lK»en  built  here  by  Alexander  Janna»us.  but  it 
was  afterwards  destroyed  by  Oabinius,  in  his  war  against  Aristobulus. 
When  Herod  oyne  to*^be  king,  however,  his  keen  eye  saw  tlic  sti-ength 
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'■;■  iiM'Tc  ifioM.  ruid   ]ir  •Iclciij'.ini 'i  In  ichr.iM  llic  cn.^ tU-  .'<<  r.    UcrA  f<^^ 
(icu'iut.'  j'^;iiii^t  lln*  Ai;il)s.      ^urrouiulini: :i  lariic t'pjH-e  Avith  wallsaii^ 
towers,  lie  huilt  a  citv  from  whicli  a  path  led  up  to  the  citadel,  ontlie 
top  of  tho  ridge.    'X'he  citadel  itsc'lif  was  at  one  end  of  a  narroir 
ridge,  nearly  a  mile  in  length  from  ea$;t  to  west,  and  formed  a  last 
retreat  in  case  of  attack,  Imt  it  was  not  enough  for  his  magnillceirt 
idetiH.     At  the  other  end  of  the  ridge,  he  Imilt  a  great  wall,  enclosiig 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  with  towers  two  hundred  feet  high  at  theoor 
ners,  and  in  the  space  thns  gained  built  a  grand  palace,  with  rows  of 
columns  of    a  single  stone  a-piccc,  halls  lined  with  many-colonred 
marbles,  magnificent  baths,  and  all  the  details  of  Roman  luxury,  not 
omitting  huge   cisterns,  barracks,  and  storehouses,  w^ith   crerythiDg 
needed  for  defentre  in  case  of  siege.     The  detached  citadel  was  the 
scene  of  John's  imprisonment;  a  stem  and  gloomy  keep,  with  under- 
ground dungeons,  still  visible,  hewn  down  into  the  liying  rock.    Thff 
lortross-pnlace,  at  the  other  end  of  the  fortifications,  at  the  time  the 
residence  of  Antipas  and  his  letaincrs,  was  merry  with  their  revcliy, 
but  the  dungeon  of  Jolin  la^  in  midnight  darkness.    From  his  win 
dows  Antipas  had  a  magniticcnt  view  of  the  Dead  l?ea,  the  whole 
course  of  the  Jordan,  JerusaUm.  Hebron,  the  frowning  fortress  of 
Masada,  the  circle  of  Jordan,  and  the  cliffs  of  Engedi,  on  the  west, 
and  of  the  mountain»  of  Gilcad,  rising  beyond  the  wild  heights  of 
Pisgah,  on  the  north  ;  but  his  captive,  the  child  of  the  boundless  wil* 
demess,  pined  in  perpetual  night. 

Beneath  this  stronghold,  jerched  on  the  top  of  the  highest  summit 
of  the  wild  region,  the  valleys  sank  in  unscalable  precipices,  on  three 
sides,  to  such  a  depth  that  Josephus  is  well-nigh  excused  for  thinking 
that  the  eye  could  not  reach  their  bottom.  The  fourth  side  was  only 
a  little  less  terrible.  "Wild  desolation  reigned  far  and  near,  but  the 
hiHden  hollows  of  some  of  the  gorges  were  luxuriant  with  palms, 
olives,  and  vines,  and  Fvpcrstition  Velievcd  thnt.  among  other  won- 
ders, there  grew  in  them  a  plant,  f  ( ry  red  in  colour,  and  shedding 
rays  of  flame  in  the  evening,  ^\bi(h  had  power  to  expel  demons  and 
heal  diseases,  though  only  to  l:e  piilk  d  at  the  cost  of  life.  Peetfen,  a 
German  traveller,  who  re-diseoven  d  tb.e  ^ile  in  U'07,  has  left  a  vivid 
j)irture  of  the  landscape  roimd.  ^Masses  of  lava,  brown,  red,  and 
i)laek,  are  varied  with  pr.miee  store,  r.r  black  basalt,  in  huge  broken 
masses,  or  perpendicular  clifTs,  resting  on  m  bite  limestone;  and  then, 
again,  dark  brown  rocks — the  iron-mountain  of  Josephus.  The  rush- 
ing stream  beneath  is  overgrown  with  oleanders  and  date-palms,  wil- 
lows, poplars,  and  tall  reeds,  while  liot  sulphur  springs  gush  from  tho 
clefts  of  the  rocks,  sendincr  up  a  thick  mist  of  steam. 

In  this  wild,  warlike  ]ilace,  lay  John,  cut  off  from  the  world,  from 
Israel,  and  from  the  grand  work  of  national  regeneration  of  which 
he  was  the  soul — in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  soldiers,  barbarians, 
Aralw,  Idumeans,  Amorites.  and  Moabites,  who  ran  no  risk  of  being 
iafectcd  by  his  worda    Perliaps  he  was  favoured  beyond  other  pris- 
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I W being  brought  from  his  underground  vault,  after  a  time,  to 
cell  of  the  comer  towers,  to  l;e  nenr  his  captor.     If  so,  lie  could 
look  from  bis  lonely  height  over  the  regions  of  the  Dead  tfca,  and  the 
Jonbo,  where  the  years  of  his  desert  consecration,  and  tlie  mouths 
of  JuB  great  work,  had  been  spent.     Yet  lie  was  no  mere  shadow  of 
tbe  piit,  but  still  a  living  power.     No  strong  hand  liad  protected 
Iiim;  no  miracle  had  been  vouchstifed  by  God  for  liis  d(>livenluc(^  aqd 
tlterewas  no  hope  of  a  rescue  by  the  people,  however  they  might 
Rgrethim,  or  murmur  at  his  fate.     His  prison,  unapproaclia])le  on 
tiuite sides,  and  reached,  on  the  fourth,  only  by  a  bridlepath,  through 
onmerous  fortified  gal^s,  made  escajK;  imixIsKible.    Nor  could  he  ho^}0 
to  have  support  from  any  within  the  castle  itself,  for  its  motley 
population  of  Aralw,  Edomitcs,  and  Moabite>«,  cared  nothing  for  the 
JHomises  of    Israel.     The  sheikhs  of  the  waud(;ring  tribes  around 
ventoutand  in,  the  troops  of  the  garrison  were  revit^wed  and  drilled, 
or  bunged  round  the  battlements,  and  the  court  iei-s  of  the  haughty 
flerodias  fla.shed hither  and  thither  in  their  bravery,  through  the  town: 
the  hot  springs  of  the  valley,  and  the  bnicing  uir  of  the  mountain- 
top,  gave  new  tone  to  the  nerves  of  the  health-seekers  frecjuentlng 
them  irom  all  parts,  but  t'lo  Baptist  lav  luiheeded  and  helpless.    Apart 
from  political  reasons,  it  was  so  healthy  a  place  that  Antipas  mi'rht 
well  be  fond  of  it,     "Provisions,"  sjiys  Josephus,  "remained  good 
for  a  hundred  years  in  the  fortress  of  ^lasada,  en  the  other  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  for  the  air.  at  the  great  liei'^ht  of  the  castle,  is  purified 
from  every  earthy  or  hurtful  exhalation."    Yet  there  was  no  great 
bustle,  for  the  place  was  too  out  of  the  way  for  much  intercourse 
with  it.     Ten  thousand  people  lived  in  the  "town  IkIoav,  but  round 
John  were  only  rough  soldiery,  drafted  from  the  m  iL^hijourinir  tribes, 
and  the  attendants  on  Herod,  of  whom  Jesus  si)e:ilis  sis   ••  the  jx-ople 
gorgeously  appareled,  who  lived  delicately,"  as  bceaine  those  in  the 
courts  of  kings.     Yet  the  nation,  with  unbroken  fnitli,  iiept  watch 
outMde  the  gates  of  the  i)rison,  and  the  breath  of  (Joel  still  moved 
amon^  them  like  the  soft  wind  through  the  leaves  of  summer. 

Antipas  had  laid  hands  on  John  with  the  intention  of  ])u(ting  him 
to  death,  and  there  were  those  round  him  who  grudged  him  each 
day's  life,  but  fear  of  the  |>cople  kept  "the  fox*  from  his  purpost^ 
for  a  time,  as  a  similar  dread,  on  the  i:art  of  the  hierarchy  at  Jerusa- 
lem, afterwards  prottrted  Jesim.  Y(;t,  his  prison  wjis  no  m'.?re  deten- 
tion, for  prisons  in  antiquity,  and  especially  in  the  East,  had  no 
refinements  of  mercy.  The  words  of  Christ — "They  did  to  him 
'Whatsoever  tlM?y  pleased,"  arc  signilicant,  and  ])oiiit  to  torture,  insult, 
and  ill-treatment.  The  spirit  that  called  for  the  blind  Samson  to  bo 
brought  from  his  prisou,  to  make  sport  before  the  Philistine  lords, 
was  still  in  full  vigour. 

But  John,  though  d(?fenceless,  had  a  l:inglv  divinity  of  tiiith  and 
ffoodness,  that,  for  a  time,  hedged  liim  round,  from  death.  Broujjht 
Before  Antipas,  once  and  again,  to  be  shown  oH  to  the  crowd  at  fiis 
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\:-'''r,  ];c  r;^-::.i.".  .1  ^•■'  (« •ir.iili  b  1  v  IiIjiim  If.  ili:it  tlio  tvrant,  ff>r  \\\cm(T' 
iiu  lit.  I;i(;iiiii-  ili*'  coiKjiioi  ot"  ilu'  li(;li»l(.'ss  pri^ouLT.     Fccliu^  ho^ 
aw  I  111  goodness  is,  he  "leiired  John,  knowiDg  that  be  was  a  righteous 
nnd  holy  man,  and  kept  him  closidy ;  and  when  he  heard  hhn,  be  was 
vun'  mixious,  and  heard  him  glatll}'."     Even  he,   for  the  instant, 
looked  towards  God  and  heaven!    Lueasy  conscience,  euperstitioD, s 
natural  indis])osition  to  violence,  and  the  slow,  cniel  delays  of  Easiexa 
ji].^tice,  left  Joiin  alive,     lie  was  even  allowed  to  have  mtercoune 
"with  some  of  his  people,  whose  love  braved  personal  danger,  aid 
brouplit  them  to  liis  prison  to  visit  him.     Perhaps,  as  with  at.  Pool, 
when  a  prisoner  at  ( 'ivsarea,  thirty  years  later,  it  was  formally  per- 
mitted that  **he  should  have  lil>erty,  and  that  none  of  hisacquaiBt- 
ance  should  Ik?  forbidden  to  minittter  or  come  unto  him;*'  or,  very 
likely,  the  loose  wa^^s  of  the  Kast,  so  different  from  strict  Romtn 
practice,  left  access  to  him  possible.     His  disciples  came  and  went, 
brought  him  new  s  from  the  outer  world,  and  told  him  of  the  preaching 
of  the  kingdom  that  had  l>eguu  in  Galilee — perhaps  shared  his  inipris- 
<':nment.  in  turn,  listened  to  his  instructions,  and  went  forth  on  Dev- 
iates connected  with  his  great  work.    Autipas  had,  however,  notliing 
to  fear  in  all  this,  and  the  Baptist  had  as  little  to  hope.    Hisdiscfpla 
had  held  badly  together,  since  their  head  was  taken  from  them.     Twy 
clung  llrmly  only  to  the  external,  ascetic  side  of  his  teaching,  liS 
might  have*  been  expected,  striving  to  outdo  the  Pharisees  in  wash- 
ings and  fa.«ls.  and  they  went  about  sad,  l)ecausc  the  Bridegroom  was 
taken  from  th(?m.     Perhaps,  some  of  them  still  preached  the  comicg 
<  f  the  Idngdom,  and  baptized  penitents,  but  the  crowds  fell  off,  in 
i^reat  ])art,  after  John's  imprisonment,  and  Hocked  to  the  new  prophet 
whom  he  had  himself  bai)ti7X'd. 

To  men  trained  in  Jewish  ideas,  there  was  much   that  seemed 
;«lrange  and  doubtful  in  the  teaching  that  had  thus  Mipersedcd  thai 

•  ;f  John.  The  works  of  Jesus  were  "mighty,  but  His  disciples  did  not 
i'.V't.    The  Elijah   pternness  of   the  preaching   in  the  wilderness  of 

Judea.  was  not  found  in  that  of  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Tilierias. 

I'here  was  no  word  of  any  open  assumption  of  the  (»ftice  of  Messiah, 

iutT  any  .signs  of  tJie  approaching  erection  of  a  puritied  tht*ocracy. 
There  were  no  jnTiua'ations  for  the  triumi>h  of  Israel,  and  no  symp- 
toms (»f  tlic  wrath  of  God  breaking  forth  on  their  oppressors.  'Asa 
.?ew,  John  must  have  shared,  more  or  less,  m  the  imiverwd  belief  of 
Ms  nation,  that,  Iiov.cvlt  i)ure,  th<;  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  was  to 
]  e  an  earthly  dominion  over  Israel,  when  it  had  been  delivcrcnl  from 
(he  polluling  presence  of  the  heathen,  and  had  been  markcni.  once 
iiiorc,  iis  the  people  of  God.  under  Him  alone*.  The  news  brought 
!um  s(  ems  to  have  made  him  almost  waver  in  his  belief  in  Jesus,  as 
the  T^Iessiah  thus  expected,  for  the  liuman  mind,  in  hmelincss,  disa])- 
I'.ointincnt,  and  inipcrlccl  knowledge,  is  prone  to  read  things  by  the 

•  lull  light  of  th(.'  jin'.-(^nt.  rather  than  by  the  evidence  of  the  past^  In 
Eiomeuts  of  weaknc-ii  and  despondency,  it  is  easy  to  think  that  our 
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vbole  life  has  been  a  dream,  and  our  fondest  Iiopos  mere  Illusions. 

Tbe  Gospels  seem  to  point  at  such  a  momentary  dcprcs.<;iou  in  the 

Bind  of  John.     As  if  he  had  Ix^cn  lost  in  th(>u«rlit  over  what  he  had 

l>e(utl  from  his  Tisiton?,  he  Hcnt  to  Jesus  for  a  solution  of  his  doubts. 

"Xow,when  John  heard  in  the  prison  of  the  works  of  the  Clirist, 

/or  they  had  told  him  conccmin;:;  all  these  thin«rs," — the  miracle  of 

t^  centurion's  servant,  and  of  the  youu^  man  just  raised  from  the 

bieratXain — "having called  unto  him  two  of  his  disciples,  he  sent, 

thiou^  them,  to  the  ford,  and  said  to  ITim,  *  Art  Thou  the  Coming 

One,  or  must  we  look  for  another?  *    And  the  men  came  to  Ilim,  and 

aid,  'John  the  Baptist  has  sent  us  unto  Thee,  Riying",  **  Art  Tliou  tho 

Coining  One.  or  must  we  look  for  another?'* '    In  tliut  hour  lie  healed 

many  of  diseases,  and  plairues,  and  evil  spirits;  and  unto  many  blind 

Heenntcd  sight.     And  He  answered,  and  said  unto  them,  'Go  and 

tell  John  what  ye  saw  and  heard,  that  the  blind  receive  sight,  the 

iMnc  walk,  the  lci)ers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised, 

and  the  poor  have  tho  Gospel  preached  unto  them;'"  and  then  He 

added,  as  if  to  bring  John  l>ack  from  his  doubts,  •*  and  bU?sscd  is  he, 

whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  at  me."    The  whole  answer  showed 

a  fultihnent  of  the  words  of  Isaiah,  respecting  tlie  Messiah,  which 

miut  have  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  one  to  whom  that  great  proph(?t 

^as  an  anticipator V  Gospel.     John  would  remember  that  in  one  place 

it  was  written — **  Your  God  will  come  and  save  you.    Then  the  eyes 

of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  iin- 

^pped.    Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  a  hart,  and  the  tongue  of 

tbedumb  sing;"  and  in  another— "The  Spirit  of  tlie  Lord  God  is 

upon  me;  Ixjcaiwe  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings 

untotlic  meek;  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to 

^^  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound, 

^  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."     Jesus  could  have 

pven  him  no  proof  more  touching,  that  He  wa<«,  indeed,  the  Messiah. 

This  was  the  summer  of  John's  captivity,  but  the  winter  was  fast 

approaching.     Antipjy,  and  perhai)s,  Herodias,  and  the  local  court 

*s  well,  hjid  been  curious  to  see  and  hear  the  man  who  had  played  so 

?Peat  a  part.     At  first,  mere  idle  curiosity,  like  that  which  afterwards 

made  him  anxious  to  see  Jesus. — though  he  ended  his  interview  by 

"setting  Him  at  nought  and  mocking  Him.*' — made  him  have  John 

brought    before  him.      Perhaps  the   mingled    motives  which    led 

Agrippa  II.,  Berenice,  and  Drusilla.  to  have  Paul  brought  into  their 

presence,  led  to  his  being  called  into  the  palace.     To  hear  anything 

uncourtly  from  one  in  their  power  was  not  to  be  imagined.     The 

sight  of  him  would  break  the  monotony  of  an  afternoon,  and  give 

sooaething  to  talk  about  for  the  evening.     But  John  was  no  man  for 

kings*  courts.     Life  was  too  real  for  him  to  deal  in  smooth-tongued 

flatteries  and  deceits.     He  made  an  impression  on  the  court,  though 

it  was  far  too  proud  and  trifling  to  think  of  anything  so  vulgar  as 

rqjentance.     Like  St.  Paul  before  Felix  and  Drusilla,  but  in  quite 
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another  mode,  he  wan  a  preacher  of  righteousncBfl,  temperance,  and 

i'udgment,  though  in  bonclB.  "It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  thy 
brother's  wife."  said  the  fearless  man.— in  the  grand  superiority  of 
religious  zeal, — to  him  who  had  his  life  in  his  hands.  Perhaps  Anti- 
pas  nad  wished  to  know  what  he  must  do  to  secure  an  interest  in  the 
approaching  political  kingdom  of  God.  and  was  thus  told  to  prove  liis 
smcerity  by  breaking  off  a  life  of  sin.  In  the  reproof,  John  set  himFelf 
on  the  nrm  footing  of  the  Mosaic  I>aw,  which  bound  Herod,  as  a  Jew- 
isli  prince ;  though  the  cowardly  silence  of  the  hierarchy  had  allowed 
him  to  trample  it  under  foot  at  his  will,  without  censure.  *  •  Herodias," 
says  Joscphus,  "  took  upon  her  to  confound  the  laws  of  our  country, 
and,  having  divorced  herself  from  her  husband  while  he  was  alive, 
married  Herod  (Antipas),  her  father's  brotlier,  by  the  father's  side." 
Tlie  Ijaw  had  re]x^atedly  forbidden  marriage  wMth  a  living  brother^a 
wife,  as  a  scandal  against  which  childlessness  was  threatened,  and  it 
made  no  difference  between  brothers  and  half-brothers.  In  the  case 
of  Antipas  the  transgression  of  the  I^w  was  the  greater,  as  John  saw 
and  pointed  out,  for  his  marriage  had  only  been  effected  by  adultery 
on  the  part  of  l)Oth  wife  and  husband.  Moreover,  it  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  most  heartless  outmire  on  the  hospitality  of  a  brother. 
To  make  the  whole  still  more  revolting,  it  was  not  needed  that  John 
should  touch  on  the  relationship  iK^twecn  Antipas  and  Herodias,  for 
the  Law  did  not  take  notice  of  this,  and  the  Herod  family  had  long 
disregarded  such  objections. 

The  disgraceful  story  dated  back  to  the  first  or  second  year  of 
Pilate.  In  the  year  20,  or.  more  probably,  27,  the  whole  family  of 
the  Herods  had  gathered  together  to  a  feast  in  Jerusalem.  To  this 
act  of  pietv,  as  it  was  held,  they  had  pnvn  a  still  higher  value,  in 
popular  ojMnion,  by  their  action  in  a  matter  which  lay  near  the  heart 
of  a  population  zealous  for  the  Law.  Pilate,  to  j)revent  an  insurrec- 
tion, had  reluctantly  withdrawn  the  standards,  with  their  8uppo^*ed 
idolatrous  emblems,  set  up  in  the  year  26.  l>efore  the  Castle  Antc-nia. 
But  his  offended  pride  had  not  forgotten  the  humiliation,  and  he, 
now,  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  it,  had  hung  votive  tablets  on  the 
palace  in  Zion.  They  were  golden  shields,  dedicated  to  Tiberius, 
like  those  everj^vhere  hung  up  in  the  temples,  in  honour  of  the 
cods,  as  acknowledgment  of  some  delivenmce,  or  signal  blessing 
m  health  or  fortune,  received  nt  their  hands.  They  got  their  name 
from  having  l>een  vowed  beforehand,  in  case  a  divine  favour, 
earnestly  desin*d,  should  be  vouchsafed.  On  those  he  now  hung 
up,  Pilate  inscril)ed  only  his  own  name  and  that  of  Tiberius,  l»ut 
the  Jews  denoimced  them  as  idolatrous,  and  raised  a  great  clamour 
to  have  them  removed.  The  letter  of  the  Law  might  not  condimn 
them,  but  thej-  had  homage  paid  them,  like  altars,  and,  hence,  were 
an  abomination.  The  four  sons  of  Herod  took  uj)  the  defence  of  the 
Law,  thus  outraged  in  si)irit,  and  on  Pilate  referring  the  matter  to 
the  Emperor,  to  escape  a  second  humiliation,  a  deputation  was  sent 
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off  to  Rome.  It  happened  that  Antipas,  also,  had  husincss  at  Rome 
at  the  time,  and  as  he  set  out  on  it  presently,  the  people  saw  in  his 
Journey  a  further  proof  of  his  piety,  as  they  never  doubled  he  had 
gone  in  support  of  their  cause.  But  he  had  adultery  in  his  heart 
while  affecting  zeal  for  religion. 

Among  the  meml)crs  of  the  Herod  family  present  at  the  family 
feast  was  Herod  BolHhos,  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  the  Rccond 
Marianme,  the  famous  Jenisalem  beauty  of  her  day,  whose  father, 
an  Alexandrian  Jew,  Herod  had  raised  to  the  high  priesthood,  in 
honour  of  the  alliance  with  his  daughter.  This  Herod  Bo^thos  had 
married  Herodias,  the  granddaughter  of  his  father  and  the  first 
Marianme,  and  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  one  of  Mariamne's  murdered 
sons.  The  uncle  had  thus  married  the  niece,  but  this  was  nothing 
strange  in  the  Herods.  When  Antipas  came  to  Jerusalem,  to  tlio 
feast,  Herod  Boethos  made  him  his  guest,  as  his  half-brother.  Never 
was  hospitality  worse  repaid. 

The  fair,  impetuous,  ambitious,  Herodias  presently  made  a  com- 

glete  conquest  of  the  weak,  unprincipled.  Antipas.  lie  soon  found 
imself  entangled  in  an  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  his  hospitable 
brother,  though  he  had  long  Ixjen  married  to  the  daughter  of  a  power- 
ful neighbour,  Aretas,  king  of  the  Nabateans,  whose  dominions  were 
conterminous  with  his  own,  on  the  south,  with  Petra  for  capitaL 
Herodias  had  been  married,  by  her  grandfather  Herod,  to  Herod 
Boethos,  or  Herod  Philip,  as  he  was  also  called,  now  a  man  ap- 
proaching fifty, — to  mitigate  the  misfortunes  of  her  family,  left 
fatherless  by  his  cniel  niurder  of  his  son  Aristobulus.  She  had 
had,  as  her  only  child,  a  daughter,  Salome,  now  married  to  Philip, 
tetrarch  of  Iturea,  the  brother  of  Antipas,  who  was  now  in  middle 
life;  Herodias,  herself,  being  a  woman  of  thirty-four  or  thirty- 
flve,  or  perhaps,  some  years  older.  Divine  and  human  laws  have 
seldom  been  more  shamelessly  violated  than  by  Antipas,  while  ho 
was  playing  the  part,  in  public,  of  a  zealous  defender  of  religion. 
The  vice  in  Herodias  ran  in  her  veins  with  the  blood  of  Herod  and 
of  his  sister  Salome,  for  their  worst  qualities  were  revived  in  hef 
nature.  Her  husband,  who  had  once  been  named  as  Herod's  heir, 
but  had  been  blotted  from  the  will  when  his  mother  was  detected  in 
the  plot  of  Bagoas,  the  eunuch,  seems  to  have  led  an  idle  and  insig- 
nificant life  as  a  private  man,  much  to  the  discontent  of  his  impc 
rious,  ambitious  wife.  She  was  ready,  therefore,  to  intrigue  with  a 
crowned  prince,  though  her  brother-in-law,  and  promised  to  come 
to  him,  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  Rome.  It  was  agreed,  however, 
that  Antipas  should  first  divorce  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Aretas. 

Antipas  set  off  to  Itome  with  this  arrangement.  It  was  to  Ixr 
carried  out  as  soon  as  he  came  back  again  to  his  palace  at  Tiberias, 
though  he,  doubtless,  looked  for  trouble  in  effecting  his  divorce  from 
the  £iughter  of  the  Nabatean  king.  To  his  satisfaction,  however, 
•he  had  spared  him  any  difficulty.    The  treachery  which,  from  of  old« 
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had  prevailed  mtlie  courts  of  tlie  llcrod^.  bad  rrw-ilrd  li<^r  !iu^Mn:V.^ 
relations  to  Ilcrodias,  and  she  rusolvud  to  leave  him.  t^iu-  a^kol  n<^ 
more  than  permission  to  visit  the  border  fortreRS,  Macheu.'riL8.  which 
had  fomierlv  belonged  1o  the  llerods,  but,  at  the  time,  ^vas  in  her 
father's  lianas,  perhaps  ns  the  purcha^  price,  in  Eastern  fashion^  of 
his  daughter.  Its  hot  spiings  were  in  ^>at  repute  as  a  health  resort. 
Aretas  at  once  took  steps  to  cjirry  her  farther  off.  Conducted  by 
Arab  slieikhs  she  was  led  to  her  family  palace  at  Petra,  and  her 
father  declared  the  marriage  annulled.  Antipas  received  Machocnu 
back;  wlietlu-r  by  treaty,  craft,  or  force,  is  not  known.  Pcrliaps  the 
Arab  feared  the  tetr.ircli,  as  one  high  in  the  Emperor's  favour;  per- 
haps Antipas  exchanged  the  fortn>ss  for  other  concessions.  In  any 
case,  the  peace  w;is  not  disturlicd  for  the  time,  and  Hcrodias  left  h^ 
husl.)and,  and  came  to  the  palace  of  Tilx?rias, 

The  whole  shameful  transaction  had  been  carried  out  in  the  very 
region  of  John's  earlier  ministrations,  and  had,  doubtless,  created  a 
great  sensation  in  the  districts  neaR'st  the  Arab  kingdom.  Public 
policy  felt  it  a  mistake  to  have  repudiated  the  daughter  of  a  danger- 
ous nci;rhbour;  llio  Law  and  its  representatives  denounced  as  a  cnme 
tlie  marriage  with  a  brother's  wife.  Even  in  his  own  fauiily,  the 
hateful  marriage,  with  its  double  adultery,  wrought  division,  cutting 
Antipas  oH  from  all  his  blood.  It  was  the  weak  point  of  his  other- 
wise cautious  rei;ni,  which  had  guarded  against  offending  the  relig- 
ious sensitivenes.s  of  the  people,  and  it  left  his  frontiers  exposed  to 
the  anger  of  Aretas,  in  revenge  for  the  insult. 

It  is  i)os>^iblo  t]iat  John  may  have  spoken  of  a  matter  bo  widely 
mooted  among  the  jMiople,  Ixforo  ho  was  carried  off  to  Machaenu. 
liUt  tlic  Gopprls  expH'ssly  inform  us,  that  the  fearless  man  reproved 
Herod  rcspecling  it,  face  to  face,  perhaps  before  all  his  court.  If  ho 
had  been  brou.^-ht  for  a  sliow,  and  let  loose  this  shaft  at  the  sleeping 
eonsci<'nce  of  Antipas,  before  his  i)artner  in  guilt  and  the  gay  para- 
sites round,  no  scene  could  have  In-en  more  (iramatic.  But  the  man 
who  had  spoken  yuvh  words  could  not  be  allowed  to  live.  Hcrodias 
was  determine*!  he  should  pay  for  his  ra-hness  with  his  life,  and  lost 
no  op])orlunity  of  working  on  Antipas  to  give  the  command  for  his 
execution. 

The  bitter  fruits  of  the  marriage  were  already  springing  up,  to 
poison  the  tetrareh's  remaining  years.  The  curse  of  chihllcssnes ', 
d<"nounced  by  tlie  I^iiw  on  such  a  crime,  was  fulfilling  itself.  The 
father  of  his  repu<lialed  v,ifo  threatened  war  for  the  insult  to  his 
daughter,  and  Antijjas  was  engrossed  by  efforts  to  premre  for  it,  if 
he  could  not  prevent  it.  Long,  fierce  wrangling  i)assed,  after  a  time, ' 
into  ojK'U  hostility,  and  Antipils  was  so  shamefully  beaten  that  he  had 
to  ap))eal  to  the  KniiKTor  for  aid,  and  kept  his  throne,  for  the  thne, 
only  by  his  supp(>rt.  Perhaps  Jesus  referred  to  this  uneasy  tim.e 
when  lie  asked,  "  AVhat  king,  going  to  make  war  agiiin:.t  another 
king,  will  not  iirst  sit  down  and  consult  whether  he  is  able,  with 
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10,000,  to  meet  him  ihat  comes  against  him  with  20,000?  Otherwise, 
'^Ue  he  is  yet  acreat  way  off,  haviDo:  sent  an  embassy,  he  asks  con- 
ditions  of  peace.  To  make  tiis  conaition  still  more  unhappy,  Joha 
bad  touched  his  conscience  to  the  quick  by  his  reproofs.  Should  he 
pot  him  to  death,  and  thus,  at  once,  avenge  such  a  liberty  with  one 
who  wore  the  purple,  and  put  an  end  to  all  fear  of  political  trouble, 
through  the  bold  man*s  influence  on  the  people  ?  Herodias  sedulously 
kept  alive  the  struggle  in  her  husband's  breast,  between  cons(!ience 
and  fear,  and  passion  and  pride.  She  herself  was  doubly  touched, 
for  John  had  recalled  her  violation  of  her  first  duty  as  a  wife,  and 
the  gliastly  fact  that  she  had  been  the  virtual  seducer  of  him  whom 
she  now  had  in  her  power.  But  Antipas,  for  once,  would  not  give 
way  to  the  murderous  wish  of  Herodias.  He  spared  the  Baptist's 
life^  protected  him  from  the  snares  of  his  uuscnipulous  enemy,  and 
even  mode  his  imprisonment  bearable,  as  far  as  was  x)ossibIe.  It  was 
no  friendly  feeling,  however,  that  moved  him  thus,  but  the  involun- 
tary homage  of  even  a  bad  nature  to  the  unbending  truth  and  moral 
grandeur  of  his  prisoner — a  homage,  akin  to  fear — which  mode  him 
tremble  hereafter  at  the  report  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  in  the  belief 
that  it  was  John  risen  from  the  grave,  clothed  with  the  supernatural 
powers  of  the  other  world. 

•*  Herod,  though  in  his  palace,  surrounded  with  his  royal  guards, 
feared  him.  He  knew  the  Baptist  was  stronger  than  he,  for  truth  is 
mighty,  and  mightily  prevaileth:  and  being  already  conscious  of  his 
ofTcndings,  and  havmg  enough  to  do  to  keep  down  the  voices  of 
crime  and  transgression  within  him,  he  feared  this  righteous  man, 
whose  words  gave  such  edge  to  his  self-accusiitions,  such  point  to  his 
remorse.  Unarmed,  the  Baptist  daunted  him  more  than  an  army  of 
men,  an  embattled  city,  or  a  fenced  tower,  or  any  other  source  of 
physical  and  outward  force.  It  reminds  me  of  the  saying  of  the 
first  James,  when  Knox's  daughter  came  to  petition  for  her  husband 
Welsh's  pardon.  The  monarch  asked  her  who  she  was;  she  replied, 
•  The  daughter  of  John  Knox.'  •  Knox  and  Welsh,'  said  he,  *  that  is 
a  fearful  conjunction  of  bloods.  And  had  your  father  any  sons?  * 
•No,  only  three  daughters.'  'Had  his  three  daughters  been  three 
sons.'  said  the  conscience -stricken  monarch,  'I  would  ill  have 
brinked*  (enjoyed)  *  my  three  kingdoms  in  peace.  He  may  return,  if 
he  will  consent  never  to  preach  agjiin.'  '  Sooner  than  he  should 
consent  to  that,*  s&id  the  godly  and  heroic  woman,  '  I  would  kep* 
(catch  as  it  fell  from  the  block)  '  his  bloody  head  here,' — stretching 
out  the  matronal  apron  in  which  she  was  attired." 

That  Antipas  thus  stood  between  his  prisoner  and  the  Jezebel  who 
thirsted  for  his  death,  and,  even  protected  him,  in  a  wild  border 
district  where  human  life  was  held  in  no  regard,  was  a  noble  tribute 
to  the  greatness  of  John,  for  none  but  a  lofty  soul  could  have  made 
such  an  impression  on  the  weak,  selfish,  sensual,  knavish  being,  la 
priflon  he  lay,  or  oould  have  waked,  even  in  such  a  naturt| 
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wliatever  it  hncl  of  pood,  to  a  struggle  \rith  overpowering  evil.  It 
iK-as.  almoHt,  the  raiMng  of  a  Son  of^braham  from  the  stones  of  tbe 
'Wilderness.  The  UTant's  alarm  and  want  of  resolution,  his  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  and  involuntary  awe,  fenced  round  the  life  of  the 
Baptist  for  the  time,  till  the  f lirious  woman  whose  dismissal  John  had 
demanded,  after  vainly  tr}ing  to  gain  her  cud  by  wild  revenge,  reached 
it,  at  last,  l)y  craft. 

Antipas  had  had  the  good  fortune,  by  no  meana  common  with  the 
vassals  of  Til)erius,  to  keep  his  throne  for  over  thirty  years,  and.  Hko 
his  father,  had  l)een  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  his 
accession,  eac;h  sunmier,  by  a  banquet.  The  time  for  this  had  now 
returned,  and  an  invitation  to  a  grand  festivity  on  the  occasion  was 
given  to  the  officers  in  attendance  at  Machaerus,  the  shciklis  of  the 
neighbourini^  tribes,  and  the  high  society  within  reach,  including 
the  lords,  chief  captains,  and  first  men  of  Galilee.  Persius,  the  Ro- 
man satirist,  has  left  us  a  notice  of  such  a  feast  on  the  "Her- 
od's day,"  of  some  of  the  family,  perhaps,  of  Antipas.  He  shows 
i:s  the  palace  windo\^'s  Irilliantfy  ilhuninated  and  nung  with  gar- 
lands of  flowers;  the  tables  spread  with  every  ostenlauon  of  hiz- 
un',  and  the  wine  flowing  freclv.  On  this  occasion,  the  mirth  and  re- 
jofcing  ran  lii^h.  Ilcrmlias,  herself,  was  not  present,  for  it  is  not 
the  custom,  own  now,  in  the  East,  for  the  women  to  take  part  in  the 
festivities  of  men.  But  to  do  honour  to  the  day,  and  to  the  company, 
her  daughter  Salome,  the  childless  wife  of  the  tetrarch  Philip,  had 
broken  through  the  rule  of  strict  seclusion  fn:)m  the  other  sex.  and 
had  condescended,  though  a  princess,  and  the  dau^rhter  of  kings,  to 
dance  before  Antipas  and  his  guests.  The  dancing  then  in  vogue 
l.oth  in  Home  and  the  provinces,  from  its  popularity  under  Augustus, 
was  very  like  that  of  our  modem  ballet.  The  dancer  did  not  speak, 
but  acted  some  stor}'  by  gestures,  movements,  and  attitudes,  to  the 
sound  of  music.  Masks  were  used  in  all  cases,  to  conceal  the  fea- 
tuR's,  Imt  all  other  parts  of  the  l>ody,  especially  the  hands  and  arms, 
were  called  into  action,  and  a  skilful  pantomimist  could  express  feel- 
ings, passions,  and  acts,  with  surprising  efl'ect.  The  subjects  of  the 
dance  were  always  mythological,  and  thus,  an  abhorrence  to  strict 
J<*ws,  as  essentially  heathen.  The  dress  of  the  performer,  like  that 
of  the  (lancers  in  our  ballet,  was  planned  to  show  the  beauty  of  the 
figun*  to  the  greatc^st  advantage,  though  it  varied  with  the  characters 
repres<»nted.  In  the  days  of  Antipas  there  never  was  more  than  one 
dancer  at  a  time,  c^ven  when  the  piece  introduced  both  sexes.  Women 
never  performed  thus  in  public,  in  these  earlier  times  of  the  empire, 
but.  as  in  the  case  of  Salome,  they  did  not  scruple  to  act  at  the  pnvate 
parties  of  the  great. 

Salome's  ballet  was  a  great  success.  The  revellers  were  charmed, 
and  the  weak  head  of  Antipas,  likely  made  weaker  by  wine,  was 
fairly  turned.  He  could  not  give  away  the  humblest  village  without 
pennission  from  Tiberius,  but,  forgetful  of  this,  he  vowed,  in  tmo 
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Ea"=tern  cxa^goration,  to  do  anything  tlic  danrcr  asked,  if  it  wore  to 
give  her  half  of  his  kingdom.      Seizing  the  chance,  she  waa  yet  too 
caulioua  to  speak  off  hand,  but  retired  to  con.«*ult  her  mother.     Hero- 
dias,  clutching  the  opportunity,  had   no  hesitation  in  her  answer^ 
"Ask  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist."     Returning  at  on(*e,  she  made 
the  bloody  request.      Chagrined  at  the  advantage  taken  of  him,  and 
litnned  at  its  probable  results,  he  yet  had  not  the  moral  courage  to 
nfuae  it.    His  honour,  he  fancied,  was  compromised,  for  he  had  put 
Iiimself  in  Salome's  power,  before  the  company.     3Iotioning,  there- 
fore, to  a  soldier  of  the  guard,  he  commanded  him  to  brhig  John's 
hettd.     There  was  do  warning  ^ven :  the  entrance  of  the  messenger 
was  the  signal  for  execution,  and  the  head  was  presently  brought  in 
on  a  sahrer  and  given  to  Salome,  who  took  it  out  as  a  welcome 
present  to  her  mother.    The  mutilated  body,  cared  for  by  loving  dis- 
ciples, was,  perhaps  the  same  night,  laid  in  a  tomb. 

It  is  a  weird  and  ghastly  stor^,  but  one  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
timost  grotesquely  horrible  incidents  reconled  of  the  hnlf  barbarous 
courts  of  the  East,  and  even  of  that  of  Rome^  in  this  savage  age. 
Herodotus  tells  the  story  of  the  demand  made  by  Amestris,  wife  of 
Xerxes,  on  a  birthday  festival  of  her  hus1>aud.  that  he  should  give  up 
the  wife  of  Masistes  to  her  jealous  rage,  and  how,  on  her  persisting, 
he  fancied  he  could  not,  on  that  day,  refuse.  No  entn^aty  of  the  un- 
fortunate prince  could  avail  for  his  wife,  whom  he  loved;  Xerxes 
having  once  commanded  her  to  be  given  up  to  her  rival.  Nor  is  the 
CTim  parallel  to  the  fury  of  Heroaias  wanting,  for  the  spearmen  of 
Aerxes  were  forthwith  sent  by  the  frantic  Amestris,  and  cut  her 
rival  to  pieces,  throwing  her,  in  fragments,  to  the  dogs. 

In  the  year  b.c.  53,  after  the  battle  of  Karrha,  the  Parthian  King, 
Orodes,  was  celebrating  the  marriage  of  his  son  Pacorus,  when  the 
actor  who  played  the  part  of  Agave,  in  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides, 
brought  in  the  half  wasted  head  of  Crassus  on  the  stage,  and  the 
chorus  repeated,  with  loud,  triumphant  rejoicing,  the  well-known 
strophe — 

**  We  bring  from  the  mountain. 
Borne  to  oiir  home. 
The  royal  booty,  the  bleeding^  sport.** 

Kor  was  Home  itself  less  savage.  Caligula  often  had  men*  put  to 
torture  before  his  guests  at  his  feasts,  and  swordsmen,  skilled  in  be- 
liesding,  amused  the  table  by  striking  off  tlie  heads  of  prisoners 
brouffht  in  from  thehr  dungeons,  to  let  them  show  their  skill.  At  a 
pablfc  feast  at  Rome,  he  ordered  the  executioner  to  strike  off  the 
hands  of  a  slave  accused  of  having  taken  a  silver  plate  from  one  of 
the  couches,  and  made  the  poor  wretch  go  round  and  round  the  tables 
with  his  hands  lianging  on  his  breast,  from  a  string  round  his  neck,  a 
board  being  carried  before  him,  inscribed  with  his  offence. 
.    AHm  tba  deatk  af  the  Baptist,  Antipas  returned  te  Tiberias,  liaunted 
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by  the  remcmberance  of  his  victim.  Salome  went  tMck  to  her  elderff 
husband,  who  had  ^reody  built  a  tomb  for  hiniflelf ,  in  Julias  BeCh- 
Baida,  and  did  not  long  sunive  his  marriage.  Salome,  left  a  widow, 
once  more  returned  to  her  mother. 

The  marriage  had  l)een  a  8i)ccu]ation  of  Herodias,  who  hoped  thus 
to  get  hold  of  the  territory  of  her  neighbour  and  son-in-law.  Bat 
the  scheme  failed,  for  the  tetrarchy  was  forthwith  incorporated  with 
the  province  of  Syria.  Antipas,  however,  still  hankered  after  it,  and 
turned  wistful  eyes  towards  it,  from  his  palace  at  Tiberias,  till,  at 
last,  it  lured  him  and  Herodias  to  ruin. 

"The  Baptist  had  done  the  Almighty  good  service — ^he  had  not 
turned  back,  on  any  occasion,  from  his  pjerilous  duty — ^he  had  kept 
his  Nazarite  ritual,  l)Oth  in  body  and  spirit,  sustaining  the  one  tijpoa 
the  simplest  meat,  and  the  other  upon  the  hardest  conditions.  The 
Almighty  heard  the  voice  which  he  spoke  always  for  His  Well- 
beloved  Son;  He  saw  that  he  spoke  truth,  and  held  his  integrity 
steadfast  unto  the  end.  And,  perceiving  m  His  servant  such  nobw 
and  excellent  qualities.  He  resolved  to  perfect  him  for  a  high  place  in 
heaven,  and  so  directed  his  footsteps  to  the  tiery  furnace  of  a  court, 
tliat  the  temper  of  his  truth  and  piety  might  l)e  purified  mantfoUL 
And  in  the  fiery  furnace  He  walked  with  His  servant,  so  that  hfti 
spirit  was  not  harmed ;  and  having  thus  annealed  his  nature  to  the 
utmost  which  this  earth  could  do,  He  took  him  hastily  away,  and 
placed  him  among  the  glorified  in  heaven." 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

THE  TEMPTATION. 

The  baptism  of  Jesus  in  the  Jordan,  and  Ilis  consecration  immedi- 
ately after,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  the  close  of  His  private,  and  the 
inauguration  of  His  public  life.  Hitherto  He  had  been  the  unknown 
and  obscure  villager  of  Kazareth:  henceforth  He  entered  on  His 
divine  mitJsion  as  the  Messiah,  or  "Anointed"  of  God.  The  begin- 
ning of  His  ministry,  and  the  heavenly  equii)mcnt  needed  to  sustain 
Him  in  it,  are  always  refiTred,  by  the  apostles,  tliemsclves,  to  this 
critical  moment.  AVith  them.  His  commission  and  special  endow- 
nujnt  for  His  mighty  work,  dated  from  His  baptism.  **  Ye  kno^,'* 
says  St.  Peter,  "  what  was  spoken  of  throughout  all  Judea,  beginning 
from  Galilee,  after  the  baptism  which  John  preached,  concerning 
Jcsua  of  Mazarcth,  that  God  anointed  Him  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  anS 
with  power;  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  curing  all  that  were 
overpowered  by  the  devil,  for  God  was  with  Him."  A  mysterious 
dignity  imparted  by  this  heavenly  **  anointing,"  filled  Him,  conscious- 
ly, with  supernatural  powers  lie  had  not,  hitherto,  displayed,  and 
raised  Him  from  the  subordinate  and  passive  life  of  Kazaretn,  to  th^ 
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liS^otllce  of  '*  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,"  "  the  Messiah  promised 
to  the  fathers." 

P  ^be  thirty  years  of  His  life  in  Nazareth,  Jesus  had  done  no 
miracka,  and  had  assumed  no  authority  or  public  standino:  as  a 
toiclier.  On  the  contrary,  lie  had  so  withdrawn  into  the  shade  of  a 
*^died  ol>scurity,  and  conformed  to  the  daily  life  of  those  around, 
tbat  no  one,  apparently,  suspected  Ilim  to  be  more  than  the  humble 
^h^  He  seemed. 

The  baptism  in  the  Jordan,  with  its  mysterious  accompaniments — 
the  heavenly  dove  and  the  voice  of  God— marked  the  dividing  line  in 
His  life.     With  such  credentials,  and  such  endowments,  His  CiiU  as 
the  Messiah  was  no  longer  doubtful.      We  know  nothing  of  Ills 
epiritnal  history  while  at  Nazareth  beyond  the  fact  that  His  thoughts 
expanded  with  His  years,  for  His  "  keeping  on  increasing  in  wisdom" 
can  mean  nothing  less.     Presentiments  must  have  often  risen  in  His 
mind,  but  He  may  have  had  no  assurance  that  they  were  trustworthy, 
— for  His  Divine  nature  is  a  mystery — till  formally  "anointed  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with  power.       A^fter  His  baptism,  we  can  readily 
fancy  Him,  during  His  stay  at  the  Jordan,  listening  intt^ntly  to  the 
preaching  of  John,  and  watching  the  excited  multitudes,  till  Uie  con- 
viction forced  itself  \\\Km  Him,  tliat  the  Law  could  no  longer  be  the 
cliannel  of  salvation  to  the  sin-stricken,  repentant  crowds.     The  gift 
of  the  Spirit,  and  the  words  of  the  heavenly  voice,  would  confirm 
this  conviction,  and  make  it  for  ever  certain  that  the  path  into  which 
John  was  Introducing  his  converts,  could  not,  by  it.self,  lead  to  the 
fulness  of  truth,  and  abiding  peace  of  heart.     The  opened  heavens 
revealed  anew  relation  ot  God  to  man.  which  must  Iw  proclaimed; 
and  in  the  holy  symbol  of  the  dove — the  pledge  in  NoalVs  day  that 
wrath  had  turned  to  mercy — the  chosen  emblem  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
— a  vivid  lesson  was  given  that  peace  could  Ixi  won  back  to  the 
tn>ubled  soul,  and  the  soul  itself  renewed,  only  by  the  soft  and  gentle 
influence  of  heavenly  grace.     Set  apart,  by  so*  aiigust  a  consecnilion, 
as  God's  anointed,  the  regeneration  of  the  race,  and  the  reconciliation 
of  earth  and  heaven,  were  henceforth  entrusted  to  His  hands.     He 
had,  till  now,  been  silent;  but  forthwith  iK'gau  to  pnx^laim  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  no  longer,  as  John  had  taught,  near  at  hand. 
but  had  already  come,  and  at  once  assumed  and  exercised  the  hiii:hest 
kindly  authority,  as  its  Head;  working  miracles  as  a  proof  of  His 
superhuman  dignity;   bearing  Himself   in  the  Temple  as  in  His 
Father's  House ;  discoursing,  its  the  Messiah,  with  Nicodemus.     He 
even  took  to  Himself,  from  this  time,  the  name  of  **  The  Son  of  Man:" 
derived  from  the  vision  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and 
universally  accepted,  from  that  source,  as  the  Byml)ol  of  Messianic 
rank.     His  baptismal  consecration  was  presently  followed  by  His 
taktnj^  His  place  as  king  in  the  new  theocracy;  ruhng,  and  legislating, 
and  dlsplayinffall  kingly  power  and  dignity,  henceforth,  aa  the  Mea- 
fliahof  odd -himself  j)iviuo. 
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His  baptism  was,  thus,  tlie  birth-hour  of  diristianitv.  Crowdt, 
sunk  in  national  and  spiritual  degradation,  thronged  the  Molu  of  the 
Jordan,  roused  by  the  new  Elias  to  a  senso  of  their  wants,  but  left  to 
expectancy  for  their  future  satisfaction.  They  longed  for  a  last  need- 
ful TV'ord,  but  John  was  unable  to  add  it.  He  could  speak  of  the  ap 
proach  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  but  he  was  only  its  herald,  and  could 
not  act  as  its  head.  The  Messiah,  who  was  to  give  it  life  and  form, 
was  yet  to  come.  His  work  was  a  mighty  movement,  with  no  ade- 
quate end :  his  converts  a  mighty  host,  without  a  watchword ;  his  ex- 
hortations excited  a  deep  yearning,  which  they  left  unsatisfied.  Buch 
a  spectacle  must  have  stirred  the  soul  of  Jesus  to  its  lowest  depths. 
Even  before  His  consecration  as  the  Mcssiali,  He  must  have  ponaercd 
the  condition  of  His  people,  and  longed,  with  all  the  love  of  His 
Divine  nature,  to  heal  their  trou1)lcs.  It  must  have  been  so  even  in 
Nazareth.  Tlie  consecration  at  the  Jordan  only  stanoped  with 
heavenly  approval  the  purposes  that  had  been  ripening  in  His  breast 
from  His  earliest  years.  We  ciinnot  think  of  one  like  Jesus,  so  pro- 
foundly religious,  and  so  divinely  compassionate,  as  at  any  time  In- 
diilerent  to  the  supreme  question  of  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  CkML 
The  days  and  niglits  passed,  in  later  years,  in  solitarv  prayer,  in  the 
wilderness,  or  in  the  mountains,  were,  doubtless,  only  the  repetition 
of  far  earlier  communings  with  His  Father,  and  with  His  own  soul.  But 
the  divine  certainty;  the  imperative  si^al,  that  He  should  arise  and 
gird  Himself  to  the  mighty  tusk  of  winning  back  the  world  to  God: 
uie  awful  summons  for  which  He  waited  with  hushe<i  stillness.  He 
first  read  in  the  sights  and  revelations  of  the  Jordan  baptism.  The 
heavenly  consecration  was  the  divine  sanction  of  His  loufr-cherished 
but  dimly  realized  j^urpose.  The  accompaniments  of  His  baptism 
made  Ilim  the  head  of  the  new  spiritual  theocracy,  and  laid  on  Him 
the  burden  of  giving  Himself  wholly  to  its  establishment. 

Everything  around  corroborated  the  indications  of  the  heavenly 
vision.  The  events  predicted  as  inaugurating  the  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siali,  were  realizing  thcmsi^lves  before  Hun,  for  had  not  Elias  come 
again,  in  the  ])erson  of  John,  and  had  not  the  nation  consecrated 
itself,  in  preparation  for  the  Messiah?  He,  only,  was  wanting,  whom 
the  times  themselves  could  not  give:  the  Coming  One,  who  should 
w't  up,  in  its  fulness,  the  Divine  Engtlom  already  begun.  Ko  wonder 
that  John,  as  lie  dull v  announced  both  the  Kingtiom  and  the  Messiah, 
with  unwavering  faith,  and  searched  each  group  that  came  before 
him.  in  hopes  of  finding,  at  last,  the  chosen  of  God,  fixed  his  eyes 
with  a  settled  and  clear  conviction  on  Jesus,  as  He  for  whom  he  was 
l<M)king.  The  attitude  of  the  Baptist  towards  Him,  was  a  corrobora- 
tion of  all  the  rest.  His  own  consciousness  of  beinff  the  Eternal  Son 
of  God ;  the  spectacle  before  Him ;  the  longings  of  Ills  pity  and  holy 
love;  the  wants  of  the  times;  and,  above  all,  the  voice  and  sign  from 
Heaven,  made  it  clear,  that  "lowly  in  heart"  as  He  was,  lie  waa 
nevertheless  the  Messiah. 
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The  etriiest  chapters  of  the  Gospels  show  -with  what  majestic  ful- 
senind  dignity  the  Saviour  rose  to  the  height  of  this  great  commis- 
•ton.  Becognizixig  John  as  a  noble  servant  of  God,  He  yet  took  His 
pl*^  tram,  the  first,  above  him.  John  stayed  behind  in  his  Jewish 
limitaUoos,  living  the  great  work  imperfect,  but  Jesus  from  tlic 
t^^iaoiiig  stood  a  King  over  the  souls  of  men,  dispensing  promises, 
scatterioj^  heavenly  ^fts,  calming  fears,  satisfying  the  cravings  of  the 
Jieart,  raising  an  invisible  and  deathless  kingdom  in  the  human  spirit, 
ud  bearing  Himself  as,  at  once,  God  and  man. 

It  13^  of  course,  wholly  bevond  us  to  conceive  the  mental  struggle 
nised  by  such  a  position,  when  it  first  openiHl  before  our  Lord.     It 
committed  Him  to  meet  and  overcome  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  to 
bear  the  sins  of  the  world,  as  the  spotless  Lamb  of  God,  to  withstand 
tlie  opposition  and  hatreil  of  men,  their  indiifercnce,  mockery,  mis- 
oooceptioQ,  and  insensibility  of  heart;  to  endure,  in  fact,  the  life,  and  at 
last  to  die  the  death,  of  a  martvr.     Still  more,  it  opened  Ix^foro  Him 
an  awful  isolation  as  the  one  Holy  Ik'ing  in  a  world,  and  this  alone, 
might  well  fill  a  nature  like  His,  of  trembling  sensibility,  and  loving 
teiSemess,  with  overpowering  emotion,     ^o  wonder  it  is  said  He 
was  driven  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness.     The  mind  needs  to 
collect  itself  to  survey  the  ground,  and  cird  itself  up  to  its  task, 
planning  its  efforts,  and  guarding  against  failure,  before  entering  on 
any  great  enterprise,  and  He  was  "  in  all  things  like  His  brethren." 
It  isln  retirement,  and  sacred  communion  with  God  and  one's  own 
8oul,  that  we  refresh  ourselves  for  our  greatest  tasks.     It  was  in  the 
flolitudes  of  the  mountains  that  Moses  prepared  himself  for  the  work 
of  creating  a  people  for  God.     The  Baptist  came  from  tlie  wilderness 
to  enter  on  his  work  as  a  lieformcr;  and  St.  Paul,  after  his  conver- 
sion, withdrew  himself  for  three  years,  no  one  knows  whither,  to 
make  ready  for  his  commission  to  the  nations.     The  wilderness,  with 
its  sacred  quiet  and  seclusion,  was  alone  fitted  for  the  retirement  of 
Jcstis. 

To  what  part  Ho  withdrew  Himself  is  not  sUited,  but  St.  Mark  adds 
the  vivid  note  that  He  was  "with  the  wild  beasts,"  which  excludes 
the  idea  of  even  scattered  human  population.  In  this  vast  and  lonely 
chamber  of  meditation  and  prayer  He  remained  for  forty  days,  in  in- 
tense concentration  of  soul  on  the  work  before  Him.  To  l>c  alone 
was  to  have  every  thought  rise  in  turn :  to  have  human  weakness 
plead  for  indulgence,  and  human  fears  counsel  siifety.  Nor  could 
lie  escape  graver  trial.<«.  The  Prince  of  Darkness  had  oftx*n,  doubt- 
less, attempted  before  to  overcome  Him,  for  "  He  was  tempted  in  all 
points  like  as  we  are."  It  was  meet  that  the  Anointed  of  God  should 
oe  put  to  the  test.  The  struggles  through  which  the  soul  comes  to 
clearness,  power,  and  decision,  are  thems(*lves  temptations,  for  they 
imply  that  the  mind  has  not  yet  emerged  into  the  calmness  of  settled 
triumph.  We  cannot  conceive  of  Jesus  cscamng  suggestions,  to  have 
cntortkiQcd  which  would  have  been  fatal.    Temptations  musl  ik!(2Qi^ 
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enter  the  flrmest  nnd  holiest  60u1,  else  it  cannot  be  fiaid  to  be  ten 

at  all.     They  are  the  more  inevitable  the  greater  the  task  to  be  u 

taken,  and  serve  the  high  end  of  separating  it  from  poffidUe  i 

To  lot  Satan  do  his  worst  was  the  needful  preliminary  to  the 

overthrow  of  his  kingdom,  for  success  or  failure  at  the  first  stc 

temiinfd  the  future. 

The  specific  temptations  recorded  in  the  Gospels  l)elong  to  tli 

days  of  our  Lord's  seclusion,  for,  as  the  culmination  of  8i 

assaults,  they  were  subtilely  reserved  till  nature  was  well-nig 

huusted,  and  the  power  of  resistance  weakest.     But,  though  ci 

hours  in  life  may  justly  he  regarded  as  especially  times  of  tcmpti 

an  existence,  like  ours,  which  is  a  cbnstant  choice  between  goo 

evil,  is,  throughout,  a  probation.  \AVe  know  little  of  the  spi 

world,  and  cannot  say  how  far  our  actions  are  determined  loi 

by  ourselves,  or  how  fur  active  ISatanic  influences  may  affect  m 

as  in  our  better,  so  in  our  guilty,  acts,  the  mind  is  conscious  of 

liberate  freedom  of  will.    Like  Adam,  wo  feel  that  we  are  •*  mifi 

to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall."    Our  character  is  but  the  i 

on  our  souls  of  the  free  choice  of  gootl  or  evil  wc  have  made  thi 

life.     From  childhood  to  the  grave,  the  road  is  ojK-n  to  us  a 

either  side,  from  the  straight  path  of  right.     Kor  are  the  only  fa 

those  of  oi>eu  act.     The  soul  is,  in  itself,  a  world,  and  evil  tho 

count  as  acts  with  the  Eternal,  if  not  at  once  repelled.     Yet 

must  rise  at  every  moment,  for  the  choice  of  right  implies  fre 

to  choose  the  opposite.     !Milton  is  true  to  nature  when  he  r 

Satan  tell  the  Saviour  that  he  had  heard  the  angels'  song  at  Bethlt 

and 

**  From  that  time  seldom  have  I  ceased  to  ere 
Thy  infaucy,  thy  childhoiKl,  and  thy  youth. 
Thy  manhood  last,  though  yet  hi  private  bred.'* 

'*  He  was  a  child,  and  grew  in  the  gnice  and  faculties  of  Ilis  m 
like  another  child,  into  mature  manhood,  struggling  with  the  tei 
tions.  und  siK>iliug4he  tempters  of  each  stage  ot'life. "  Tlie  prol 
of  the  desert  was  only  an  outburst,  more  tlian  usually  violent,  o 
which  had  attended  Ilim,  all  through,  as  a  condition  of  His  humi 

There  are,  however,  supreme  moments  of  trial,  victory  in  ^ 
decides  the  colour  of  our  life,  and  breaks  the  force  of  future  tci 
tions  in  the  s.ime  directions,  and  such  was  that  of  tho  wildeme 
tirenicnt.  It  is  ]»art  of  the  discipline  of  God,  to  make  His  ser 
perfect  throiiirh  sulTcring,  and  the  Son  of  i^lan,  the  ideal  of  humi 
could  Udt  be  made  an  exception.  Ketirement  was  indispeusabi 
preparali(ni.  lie  needed  to  survey  His  great  commission  in  f 
aspec'ts,  to  determine  tho  course  to  he  jiursued  in  carrying  it  out 
realize  tlie  dllliculties  and  dangers  He  had  to  expect.  The  tran 
from  the  life  of  Kazareth — i>rivate,  calm,  contemplative,  urikt 
industrious  in  a  lowly  vocation — to  that  of  a  public  teacher, 
«tiii  more,  of  the  Messiah,  sent  from  God,  raised  a  multitu 
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thott^tg  which  hurried  Him  away  to  solitude,  and  made  Him  forget, 
for  WQ  time,  even  the  wants  of  nature. 

hi  this  commotion  of  the  bosom,  conflicting  rcfiolutions  and  courses 
most  hare  readily  commended  tliemselvos.  In  the  Scriptures  tliem- 
seWes,  opposite  cliaract eristics  of  the  Messiah  might  seem  to  present 
themselves.  The  future  Saviour  was  pictured  in  one  i)age  as  tnuniph- 
^^S-  in  another,  as  lowly  and  suffering.  Man  was  to  earn  his  bread 
^y  the  sweat  of  Iiis  brow,  but  Israel  had  lK»en  fed  w^ith  manna, 
miraculously  supplied.  Angels  were  promised  to  protect  the  servants 
of  God,  but  it  was  forbidden  to  tempt  the  divine  goodness.  The 
^rid  was  promised  to  the  friend  of  God,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mark  of  true  godliness  was  humility. 

lloreover,  hixA  not  Closes  been  a])pointed  by  God  a.i  the  Law-giver 

of  Israel?  liad  not  the  constitution  of  the  nation  as  a  theocracv,  with 

its  Temple  service  and  sacrifices,  l)eon  divinely  instituted?    l\ad  not 

a  chosen  priesthood  been  set  apart  by  (Jod,  anclwero  not  the  promises 

of  life  and  prosperity  linked  with  the  observance  of  the  ^Mosaic  Law? 

Was  not  the  promised  Saviour  descrilied  in  Scripture  a.n  a  Royal 

Hero,  who  would  restore  tlie  glory  and  power  of  the  House  of  David, 

and  as  a  conqueror  and  ruler  of  the  nations? 

Such  thoughts  must  not  only  have  raised  temptations  and  dis- 
turbance in  the  mind  of  Jesus:  they  necessitated  His  breaking  awav 
utterly  from  the  traditional  interpretation  of  Scripture  current  in  His 
day,  and  forced  Him  to  take  a  position  of  direct  antagonism,  as 
regarded  it.  to  the  whole  body  of  the  liabbis.  and  of  the  dominant 
Jewish  schools.  There  was,  thus,  no  other  way  than  to  sc^parate 
Himself  in  spirit  from  the  theocracy,  and  prej>jire  for  a  life  and  death 
struggle  witii  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  nation.  Ih^  must 
take  a  |)osition,  inconceivably  painful  to  a  lowly  and  pure  kdvU  like 
His,  which  exposed  Him  to  the  appearance  of  sinnin;^  ag-ainst  God, 
and  of  wilful  disobeflience  to  His  ordained  representatives.  On  the 
one  liand.  He  had  before  Him  the  allurements  of  a  career  of  8ucc(»ss 
and  honour,  with  wealth,  innver.  and  fame:  on  the  other.  He  would 
be  branded  as  criminal  and  blasphemous,  and  gain  only  shame, 
•  poverty,  and  death.  But  through  all  these  clouds.  His  spirit,  like  the 
sun,  held  on  in  its  triumphant  course,  to  emerge  m  full  glory,  and 
scatter  them  from  its  ])ath. 

It  was  clear  tliat  the  theocracy  had  served  its  day,  and  could  not 
be  made  the  vehicle  of  the  great  work  Jesus  was  to  inaugurate. 
Religion  had  outgrown  it,  and  demanded  w)mcthing  loftier,  more 
spiritual  and  more  universal,  and  this  Jesus  had  come  to  supply. 
Instead  of  forms  and  outward  precepts,  He  was  alx>ut  to  announce 
the  grand  conception  of  a  new  kingdom  of  God — a  kingrlom  in 
which  til.?  heart  would  be  supreme.  Winuina^  it  over  to  God  and 
holiness.  He  would,  by  it,  transform  man  into  the  image  of  God,  and 
earth  into  that  of  heaven.  It  was  to  be  a  reign  of  holy  love  in  tho 
braast,  instead  of  a  worthless  service  of  rites  and  fornix    1l\x(^  fgc^i^ 
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dcur  of  such  an  ideal  it  is  impossible  adequately  to  realize.  Till  1 
outward  priestlioods,  local  temples,  the  slaving  of  sacrifices,  pom 
rites  and  ceremonial  law  had  been  deemed  essential.  But  the  o 
oration  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  not  of  the  Jews  alone,  but  of  manl 
made  the  whole  obsolete,  as  incompatible  with  a  universal  reli] 
No  wonder  His  soul  was  well-nigh  overpowered.  He  must  t 
alone  against  the  world :  must  pass  sentence  on  all  its  religious  wisi 
and  must  create  a  new  world  of  spiritual  thought.  The  grand  < 
nality  of  soul  which  this  required,  if  we  may  use  the  word  wit 
irreverence,  has  nothing  approaching  it  in  the  history  of  our  rao 

80  vast  a  conception  must  have  raised  endless  questions,  do 
and  struggles,  the  more  it  was  pondered,  and  the  more  all  it  inv< 
was  perceived.  But  a  lofty  spiritual  nature  like  His  must 
raisecl  Him  wholly  above  all  the  human  littlenesses,  which  tun 
soul  from  great  undertakings.  The  thought  of  self-preservatio 
the  prospect  of  immeasurable  danger,  would  not  affect  Him. 
who  forgot  hunger  and  thirst,  in  communion  with  €rod,  and  ta 
that  to  1)0  ready  to  lose  one's  life  was  a  fundamental  condition  o 
terest  in  the  (fivine  kingdom,  had  no  craven  thoughts  of  Ilis 
safety. 

He  was  infinitely  al>ove  every  consideration  of  personal  intc 
Neither  the  pleasures  of  life,  nor  the  delights  or  duties  of  His  j 
w^ork,  could  make  Ilim  value  life  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  t] 
Even  at  the  approach  of  death,  the  only  regret  that  escapes  H: 
that  He  leaves  I  lis  distriples.  The  tenderly  human  -shadow  that  pi 
over  His  soul  at  Geth.st;mane  and  Calvarj-,  was  onlv  the  inevi 
tribute  to  human  weakness,  which  all  must  yield.  'The  greatne 
His  task  alone  weighed  Him  down.  He  stood  single  against  spir 
and  worldly  powers,  agjiinst  a  jx^ople  who,  from  the  days  of  Mos 
the  List  prophet,  had  shown  themselves  lukewarm,  obstinate,  and 
to  move,  capricious,  fretful,  and  spiritually  dead.  The  revival,  u 
John,  like  many  before,  promised  to  be  a  mere  fire  of  thorns. 

Even  what  we  mav  call  the  details  of  His  great  work  must  '. 
weighed  heavily  on  Jesus,  in  these  momentous  weeks.  3Iilton  m 
Hiin  wander  far  into  the  dei)th3  of  the  desert — 

**  Miming  and  much  revolving  in  Hia  breast. 
How  iH'st  tlio  might  V  work  Ho  might  begin 
Of  Saviour  to  manlviud.  and  which  way  flrst 
I^ibliHh  liis  God-like  ofQce,  now  mature.*' 

The  popular  Jewish  belief  that  the  Messiah  would  be  an  eai 
king,  found  no  re8ix)usc  in  His  bosom,  and  this,  in  itself,  dark 
His  future. 

He  hatl  seen  the  pressure  put  by  the  Rabbis  on  John,  to  force 
to  their  side.  Would  not  His  own  opposition  to  them  cause,  at  1 
indifference  and  neglect,  piThaps,  even  hatn-d?  He  could  only 
Mpjrltual  jBaviour:  they  wished  a  political.    He  had  no  ambition. 
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cDB4*^^t4ed  earthly  power.    Even  if  the  people  refused  to  hear,  IIo 
ittt»J*Mll  witness  to  the  truth.     Then,  8houla  Hia  Idngdom  l)c  niised 
\]fj&vi:^n  agency,  or  by  the  arm  of  God?    Mi^ht  not  the  Almighty 
tSiin^  U  meet  to  overthrow  all  opposition  of  the  Frince  of  Darkness, 
li^on«»  and  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  and  establish  the  new  divine  king- 
dom bv  irresistible  force?    But  lie  was  not  led  away  by  such  sugges- 
tWDs,  however  specious.     Discarding  all  thought  of  playing  a  great 
P^rt among  men.  He  chose  lowliness  and  obscurity  for  liimself,  and 
the  smallest  1>eginnings  for  His  kingdom,  letting  it  win  its  way  slowly 
^y  the  conquest  of  single  souls,  as  was  demanded  by  its  very  nature. 
It  wm  to  rest  on  loyalty  and  love,  which  must  rise  spontaneously  in 
^'vidual  breasts.  *  Success  and  results  were  only  subordinate.     His 
^ork  Jay  clear  before  Him :  to  live  uud  to  die  as  the  Lamb  of  (Jod — 
the  incarnation  of  inlinite  love,   attracting  humanity  by  its  holy 
charms,  His  life  an  example.  His  death  an  atonement. 

This  was  tho  creat  result  of  His  long,  still,  wilderness  retirement. 
He  had  surveyed  the  whole  CTOund :  hud  communed  much  with  His 
own  thoughts,  and,  above  all,  with  His  Father,  and  came  back  to  tho 
world  agam  in  victorious  serenity,  to  proclaim  Himself  as  cominj^  in 
the  name  of  God.  with  no  liugermg  fear  of  His  task,  or  of  any  spirit- 
ual or  human  opposition. 

Tlie  mental  struggle  of  these  weeks  must,  in  any  C4ise,  have  been 
intense,  but  it  became  unspeakably  harder  by  the  presence  of  the 
powers  of  evil,  who  sought  to  overcome  Him  face  to  face.  Nor  is 
this  only  metaphor.  Jesus,  Himself,  always  assigns  temptation  to 
the  direct  action  of  evil  spirits  on  the  soul.  A  subtle  and  mighty 
personality  is  always  presupposed,  ruling  a  mysterious  kingdom  of 
evil,  from  which  he  can  only  be  ca.'it  out  when  bound  by  one  stronger 
than  himself.  As  the  Messiali,  Jesus  proclaimed  Himself  come  to 
destroy  the  power  of  this  great  enemy  oi  God  and  man,  and,  through- 
out all  His  minLstry,  constantly  assailed  his  kingdom,  casting  out 
devils  from  the  possessed,  as,  at  this  time.  He  bound  and  subdued 
Satan  himself. 

It  is  not  necessarj'  to  suppose  an  outward  and  corporeal  presence  of 
the  archenemy.  He  is  never  spoken  of  as  vi^Hible,  exc4.*pt  when  Jesus 
saw  hiin  fall,  as  lightning,  from  heaven.  He  is  invisible  when  ho 
tempts  us,  which  we  know  he  does,  for  he  deceives  the  whole  world, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  he  was  present  otherwise  with 
our  Lord,  than  by  raising  suggestions  in  His  sinless  mind.  To  act 
upon  the  thoughts  may  have  been  the  mode  of  Satan's  attack,  with 
Christ  as  with  ourselves. 

The  three  instances  of  the  great  enemy's  attempts,  recorded  in  the 
Gosjjels.  illustrate  the  subtlety  of  his  advam^es.  Worn  with  hunger, 
Christ  is  approached  with  the  suggestion  that  if,  indeed.  He  were 
what  He  clauned  to  be,  the  8on  of  God,  it  was  surely  unnecessary  to 
suffer  as  He  did,  when  by  a  word  He  might  command  that  tho  stones 
of  the  desert  around  Him  should  bo  made  bread.    To  possQsa  uttr 
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limited  power  for  specific  ends,  and  refrain  from  u«ng  it  to  our 
advantage,  even  in  a  pressing  and  apparently  innocent  case,  is  an 
ideal  of  virtue  whicii  it  would  nc  vain  to  expect  in  any  ordinary  man. 
Ko  temptation  U  more  difficult  to  resist  than  the  prompting  to  do 
what  M'cms  need I'ul  for  self-preservation,  when  abundant  means  are 
in  our  hands.  But  Jesus  did  not,  for  a  moment,  allow  Himself  to 
qucsUioii  I  lis  duty.  The  miraculous  gifts  newly  conferred  on  Him, 
luid  ixH.li  given,* not  for  His  private  use,  but  for  the  glory  of  HJs 
Father;  not  as  a  human  convenience,  but  as  t;piril\ial  aids  in  His 
work  as  the  Messiah.  As  a  man.  He  was  dependent  on  the  care  and 
love  of  His  Heavenly  Father,  and  to  use  His  miraculous  powers  a^ 
the  ]\fessiah,  f<^r  His  "ix^rsomd  lienetit,  would  b<?  to  take  Uunseif  out 
of  His  Father  s  liands,  and  to  show  distrust  of  His  loving  care.  Bat 
His  8u))lime  tru;st  in  the  infinite  goodness  and  power  of  God  repelled 
the  temptation.  God  liad  brought  Him  hither,  and  would  bring  Him 
thence.  Bread  was  not  the  only  means  by  which  He  could  support 
Him.  His  word  could  create  what  means  He  pleasecL  Others  had 
been  preserved  bv  Him  in  uufon^seen  ways.  The  tril)es  in  the  wilder- 
ness liad  l»een  fed  by  maima.  ]VIos(;s  and  Elijah  had  1xm?u  sustained 
in  the  desert,  tliou^^h  broad  was  wanting.  It  was  not  for  Him  to 
lliiiik  HiniM'lf  for<,^ottc'n,  and  to  take  His  life  into  His  own  hands,  as 
if  unsafe  in  Gotl's.  He  would  wait  till  HE  gave  Him  what  He  cho^, 
in  the  way  tliai  plcaM-d  Ilini, 

The  weoiul  temptation,  following  the  order  in  the  third  Gospel, 
was  no  Ie<s  tjubtle.  The  Kiuirtlom  of  the  Messiah  as  then  understood, 
and  as  .Jesus,  no  doubt,  had  from  youth  l)een  Uiught.  w:u«tobean 
universal  lem])oral  dominion.  In  the  s<^litude  of  the  desert.  His  mind 
iilKxl  wUh  the  thought  of  His  mysterious  consecration  as  (rod's 
Anoinf((l.  the  thought  was  insinuated  by  the  great  enemy,  that  He 
might  well  ponder  what  course  to  pursue.  On  one  lumd,  the  i»alli 
led  to  sui)reuie  honour,  and  unetpialicd  glory.  Had  not  the  Psalmist 
liimsi'lf  bpoki.'U  of  the  ]>rin(.e8  of  the  earth  as  subject  to  the  3U'ssiah. 
and  did  not  the  prophet  Siiy  that  the  Gentiles  should  come  to  Hi<} 
light,  and  kings  to  tlie  brightness  of  His  rising,  and  that  the  wesdth 
of  the  world  wouhl  be  brought  to  lUml  On  the  other  liand,  the  way 
Jed  througli  shamo,  poverlv,  neglc*ct,  derision,  insult,  and  suffering, 
in  all  proknbility  to  an  ignominious  death.  IJie  dre:mi  of  ambition 
iind  sjiJi'ndour  would  have  ^hone  with  incoueeivabie  uttnictions  to 
ordinary  minds,  against  sueli  a  background.  But  it  was  not  left  to 
mere  Viigue  sugge.-Jious.  By  that  mysterious  power  which  .sjiirit  has 
of  acting  upon  spii  ii,  the  adversjiry  rai-ed,  within  the  soul  of  ,]esiiN, 
a  vision  the  uuxt  ^«'duetive,  to  en  force  his  subtlety.  It  sinned  as  ii 
tlic  <l«.MTt  vani>hed  lr<»in  around  HJni.  and  that  the  temj)ter  and 
lemjihd  One  slot  d  together  on  a  high  mount.ain,  Irom  whose  top  the 
kindled  fancy  aj)peared  to  see  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and 
their  f:iorv.  'Milton  paints  the  vision  with  matchless  power.  Fair 
rivers,  v.'indin^  throu<;;h  rich  pastures,  and  fertile  coru-lields;  hugs 
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dties;  high  towered,  the  f?oftts  of  mifrlit  irst  monorcliio** ;  r-  '^ion*<  1  >oynn'-l 
the conqoastfl  of  Alexander  to  the  east,  nnd  fur  r.s  1  ionic  to  tlic  west. 
Did  not  the  pfopheLs  «iy  that  the  rightful  Soverei«5ii  oi  all  tliis  was 
God's  Messiah? 

But  if  80. — the  foul  sn^pestion  continued, — how  was  this  world- 
wide empire,  in  whicli,  as  G^H^^<  Anoint<Ml.  Hi!  mi>rht  rcijLrn  in  rl;:!i! 
cousne*,  blcssiiip  the  nations,  andtillini;  the  earth  with  the  knowlecL-.- 
^^f  Gfxl,  toix;  gained?    Gre^t  enterprise^  need  great  mean?*.     Hewa- 
unknown,  without  friends,  of  humhle  hirtli,  the  son  of  a  rar])»  iit(  r, 
and  bred  up  iu  poverty  in  a  GaliUean  villaire.     AVliy  nr>t  put  Hinis«|i' 
at  the  head  of  His*  nation,  whieli  was  roMily  to  folloAv  Him  if  He  dis- 
played HiH  glory,  and    lead    them  aipiinst   tlie  h<:ithen.  ur^uvx  H's 
divine  power  to  Hhatler  all  opposition?     Had  not  God  of  olddividiMi 
the  sea  and  the  rivers,  to  make  a  path  for  Hi.-J  i)i'(>pj(\  led  hy  His 
rrophet?    Had  IIo  not  rehuketl  kings  for  their  riake?    Had  He  not 
pmmLsed  that  the  enemies  of  His  Anointed  sliould  b<*  m;ulo  His  fr.nt 
stfiol,  and  that  He  Hims<^lf  would  be  at  His  riirht  h.ind,  in  the  i\:\y  oi 
His  wrath,  to  make  Him  reign  over  the  heathen,  and  tsinile  the  people 
of  many  lands? 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  temptation  more  diPleult  to  resist. 
Foi'lin^  that,  as  the  Messiah,  He  was  tiestin«;dto  univcrsf!!  monarchy, 
and  amsciou*?  that  His  rule  would  be  the  hap]»inesv;  of  the  world; 
f^upported.  apparently,  by  the  voice  of  propliets,  Kj)e;iking  for  God. 
iuibiinsf  force  t«)  establish  this  heaveidy  enipire.  and  Hiir.^rlf  instincJ 
■'^ith  miraculous  yjower,  which  would  make  resistance  vain.  if.  migh^ 
wem  a<*  if  He  could  hardly  fail  to  vieldtoii.  Juda;s  tlie  Galihean 
m  ri»'n  thus  a  few  y(*ars  l^'fore;  and  his  memory  was  revered. 
B«t  Satan  had  spread  his  rul)tlest  temptations  in  vain.  "With  tlio 
Hf-n-straint  l)ecoming  a  sinless  nature,  lb-  n'>i^ted  the  da/zlini: 
^i^'wn.  Deliberately  rejecting  the  thought  of  baling  ills  cni])iro  on 
forfo;  with  a  lofty  grandeur  of  houI.  ili;  cho.-e  to  found  it  on  the  love. 
raiiKTihan  on  the  fears,  or  compelled  submission  of  ma>ikir.(l.  Having 
t':)ine,  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  t'sem.  lie  would  U'^e  Hi . 
j^iiraciilou-t  power  only  for  good  to  man,  and  t(»r  tlie  glory  of  iii--, 
rafiicT,  trusting  Himself  to  Him,  without  oHmt  defiMico  or  (r.re  (haii 
11' "  uufiiiiinir  wisdom  and  love.  The  heavenly  gi lis  He  held  slioui-.l 
'•^'•is/'iloiiiy  where  tluy  brought  no  i)ersonal  advaiil.5u:e  tn  lliniself. 
jlj'^'inian.  He  was.  ami  would  remtiin,  meek  and  lowly;  lli.s  gilts  a2 
wV'"*^'  would  be  used  only  for  spiritual  tJiuls. 
■^^iltoQ,  with  striking  forccf,  has  made;  Jliiu  i^.iy — 

"  Vict^niouH  <"i«.»e«ls 
Flamed  in  thy  heart,  hvrt.>if  jifts-  ••iii'  whilo 
Tori.'aouoL<rai«l  fi*i>!n  ili*i  ll»»niui  :."•»':«.'; 
Mgu  to  suhdtit?.  antl  qi.ii*II.  o'i.t  all  tli.'  t'.ii-th. 
Brute  violoaji*  and  pmn-l  tyratii:ir  ;.'.>\v..r. 
Till  tnith  wero  fiv«.'  1,  jind  j'quily  n'<ti«n^il: 
\et  h«^l'l  it  mow.  htnn  uio.  inoro*  heave.Mly.  first 
By  \vinni.n<^  woriAs  t'»  eioiqiii.T  wiliiii;-:  h«"irla, 
.AJuJ  wal<cj>i'i:mhtfIoii  do  tho  v/urk  of  few. 
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From  fjrst  to  Inst,  Jesus  refiu^o^l  to  exercise  His  supematuml  power 
to  cstuMish  His  kingdom  \>y  outward  means,  nud.  indeed,  it  was  be- 
cause of  His  persistent  refusal  to  do  so  that  His  nation  rejected  Him. 
Assent  to  the  temptation  seemed  to  Him  like  an  act  of  homage  to'the 
Prince  of  this  world,  His  adversarw  for  force  and  violence  are  char- 
acteristics of  ///<«  sway.  As  the  iVinco  of  Peace,  He  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  strife.  Tlie  temptation  lost  its  power  as  He 
uttiTcd  the  words  "  Get  thee  T)ehind  me,  Satan,  for  it  is  written.  Thou 
i:h:iU  worship  the  Lord  thy  God.  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve." 

He  hud  now  been  tempted  by  hunger  and  by  ambition:  tiiere  re- 
mained anr>thcr  possible  opening  for  we  enemy;  through  the  avenue 
of  spiritual  pride.  Etirthly  gloiT  had  had  no  attractions  for  Him. 
but  He  might  be  vain  of  His  newly  aconired  3Iessiahsliip,  and  williag 
to  display  His  supernatural  powers  for  mere  empty  effect,  and  to 
flatter  His  own  self-love.  To  disguise  the  aim.  a  sacred  gloss  was  at 
hand.  Instead  of  evil,-— compliance  would  only  show,  in  another 
form,  that  absolute  dependence  upon  God,  by  which  Ho  had  repelled 
the  appeal  to  His  natural  wants.  TlicArch  ^lagician  had  brought 
before  the  eye  of  His  mind,  perhaps  also  of  His  body,  the  pomp  and 
glory  of  the  world.  He  had.  before,  wrought  upon  the  natural  desire 
there  is  in  all  men  for  fame  and  dignity;  but  the  vast  illusion  had 
been  treated  as  an  idle  show,  unworthy  of  regard.  TVould  a  proposil, 
however,  to  inaugurate  His  Messiahship  by  what  would  justify  His 
utmost  claims,  be  as  fimilv  turned  aside?  Je.'i'us  was  no  angi'I,  or 
mere  spirit  without  human  flesires.  It  was  of  the  very  essence  of  Ilw 
being  to  be  touched  and  moved  by  all  that  influences  men  at  large, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  naturarthon  at  once  to  vindicate  His  rank 
and  authority,  and  o|K*n  the  way  for  His  ministrations,  by  some 
startling  mirbcle.  ^No  jihK^e  was  so  well  lltted  for  such  a  demonstra- 
tion as  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city,  an<l  no  spot  in  it  so  suited  as  the 
Temple,  the  centre  of  the  natiorijd  religion,  ami  the  chosen  dwelling- 
place  of  God.     Milton  makes  Satan  bear  our  Lord 

**  CK-er  the  wiMome«»,  nnd  o'er  the  plain; 
Till.  i:niTi*m«>ath  them,  fair  Jorn84ik*iii, 
TIk'  Holy  City.  Jifte<l  InVh  hertowei-s. 
Aiul  liigiier  yet  t  ho  y:lorii.'iiK  temple  rear'd 
Her  inli*.  far  olT  aiiiH'arinj;  like  a  niouut 
(>!"  aLihasfrr.  tt^ppM  A\ith  polden  spires; 
TluT«».  nil  ilu"  liijirhebt  piiiua;.le,  he  set 
TheSi-inof  0(>a." 

Some  famous  s]>ire  of  the  Tem]^le  buildings  must  bo  intended, 
though  we  are  no  longer  able  to  explain  the  allusion.  Itmaylnj  it 
was  Koinc;  pinnacle  of  the  great  three-aisled  Royal  Porch,  which  ran 
along  the  southern  side  of  the  Temple  area,  overkwldng  the  valley  of 
liiiiuom.  from  a  dizzy  height.  Perhaps  it  was  the  season  of  one  of 
the  groat  fcrasls,  when  coinitless  pilgrims  were  pithercd  in  Jerusalem, 
who  would  carry  the  report  of  any  miraculous  display  throughout  the 
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•■rtL    That  the  suggestion  raised  in  the  mind  of  Jc<ms  to  glorify  His 

office,  and  lighten  His  great  work,  by  an  a^toiindiDg  miracle,  iiiis^ht 

weai  natural  and  specious,  is  only  to* suppose  Him  himian;  and  tliat 

ftslKmld  take  the  form  of  His  C}i<*tinpr  Himself  down  from  an  airy 

li^jffct,  to  alight  in  the  distant  valh?y  l)enealh.  might  seem  no  less  .so. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  conceive  of  a'lK)diIy  translation  to  the  Temple 

roof:  the  true  place  of  temptation  is  the  fwml,  in  which  all  the  Mcenury 

■od aooessories  of  any  prospect  can  be  created  b}'  the  imagination  in 

a  momentw    To  make  it  more  attractive,  a  text  of  Scripinro  was  at 

hand,  for  had  not  God  said,  **He  sluUl  give  His  angels  charge  con - 

fxning  Tliee,  and  in  their  liands  they  shall  bear  Thee  up?"    fcio, 

fihakespere  makes  Richard  of  Gloucester  twist  the  sacred  text — 

•*  But  then  I  Riph,  and  with  a  pleoe  of  Scripture, 
Tell  them,  that  Ootl  bids  ub  do  p<xyl  for  evil. 
And  thus  I  clothe  mv  nake^l  \illany 
With  old  odd  ends,  Htolcn  forth  of  Holy  Writ: 
And  seem  a  saiut  when  most  I  play  the  doviL'* 

Bassanio*8  words  never  liad  a  more  fitting  application — 

**  In  n»ii?:ion 
What  damnM  error,  hut  jwwne  sober  hro-w 
Will  bless  it,  and  ai)pn>ve  it  wirh  a  lexr, 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  oniainont!''* 

But  whatever  hope  the  great  enemjr  may  have  ha(i  in  thiM  last  atlrmpt 
was  vain.  To  tlic  perfect  humility  of  Jesus,  any  idea  of  disT>lii  '  or 
ostentation  had  no  charuLs;  nor  could  He.  wiio  would  ratluT  ]).:ir  tho 
extreme  of  hunger  than  seem  to  distrust  His  Heavenly  yjitlj(..r,  by 
using  miraculous  power  in  His  own  b<?half,  be  for  a  moment  tcmptell 
to  employ  it  for  any  mere  per.sonal  honour.  Kor,  moreover,  v.uukl 
He  dream  of  chiiming  miraculous  aid  fn)ni  Go<l  lor  that  wiiieli  had 
not  the  sanction  of  His  command.  Iii«  ])ron)iso  of  protection  voiiel.- 
fiafed  aid  only  when  the  ilanger  to  be  avi?rled  rosi?  in  tlie  di-^eliarge  oi 
prescrilicd  duty.  The  apix»al  to  .*ipirii  u;l1  pride  or  vanity  fell  a » iiarni- 
fessly  as  the  t(.*mplatious  already  tried.  It  luid  been  •wiiisjuTed  to  lli? 
ecu]  of  Jesus,  as  the  vision  rose  before  Ilini — ^^Goand  cast  Thyself 
down:  is  it  not  written  that  the  angels  shal!  bear  'I'hec  upv'*  B'lt  onn 
brief  sentence  turned  the  wizard  gold  to  diuss — "Tiiou  shall  not 
tempt  the  Lord  thy  G«>(L*' 

3ly3terious  in  some  aspects,  the  wilderne=^.?  retirement  of  our  Lord. 
TTith  its  tires  of  temi)tation,  putting  Him  to  theulinosr  proof,  b-runi-  ^ 
an  inevitable  passage  in  Ills  life,  wiuin  avo  think  of  JIuu  as  a  man  like 
ourselves,  though  sinle.s.s.  His  soul  could  reveal  its  beauty  only  by 
victonr  in  a  life-long  struggle  with  temptation,  siieli  a^  lKij)j)ens  to  u? 
alL  Nor  can  we  think  oi:  a  Messiah,  who  sliould  dra./  a!l  men  to 
Him  as  the  ideal  of  humanity,  except  as  treading  the  Hi\u\e  \)i\ih  as 
His  brethren-  It  is  a  vital  error,  tlicjcfore,  to  rt;i?re.sent  these  teniiUa- 
tions  as  mere  outward  pictures  of  the  iniaijiiiaiion.  plaving  before 
Iliin,  or  as  mere  eiBotiousof  pleasure  or  aversion,  which  left  ilis  will 
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r.na?sailed,  and  wore  dissipated  or  qucnehod  in  a  moment,  on  their 
ri-jiiig.  It  is  no  loss  so  to  rogjird  them  as  mere  illusions  of  the  senses, 
passiug  like  clouds  over  His  mind,  and  leaving  Hisinner  being  wholly 
uiulistinlH'd. 

If  there  had  been  no  more  than  this,  there  could  have  been  no 
stnigprlc,  no  pause  and  agony  of  soul — that  is,  no  real  temptation. 
The  Gospels  know  nothing  of  such  an  unreal  probation.  They  show 
lis  temptations  tliroughout.  plying  His  will,  and  stroking  to  paralyze 
it.  even  to  the  longth  of  suggestmg  a  withdrawal  from  His  work  as 
the  Messiah.  What  else  can  have  caused  His  pmyera  and  pupnliea- 
tions,  with  strong  crying  and  tears,  or  the  touching  outburst,  "rfow 
is  My  soul  troubled ;  and  what  shall  I  say?  Father,  save  Me  from 
this  hour;  but  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  Lour."  He  was  proved 
and  tried,  from  His  youth  to  Gethsemano,  and.  like  us,  might  have 
yielded,  though,  in  fact,  ofToring  a  transcendent  contrast,  in  His  un- 
broken victory  over  all  temptation. 

The  epis(»do  in  the  wilderness  was.  indee<l,  subtler  in  its  seductions 
ihan  is  noodod  for  grosser  natures  like  ours.  He  had  to  repel,  as 
evil,  what  to  otliors  might  have  seemed  the  ideal  of  good.  It  was  no 
irresolution.  fn)in  piide,  or  vanity,  or  fear,  that  troubled  Him;  His 
snulwa^  o])])n'ssrd  by  the  greatness  of  His  divine  otlice;  His  lowly 
humility  wa^  like  to  sink  uuiler  its  burden.  With  us,  there  needs  a 
distinct  prohibiiion  to  make  acts  sinful,  and  at  very  step  we  hesitate  to 
reject  whore  there  seems  room  to  doubt.  With  Jusus  then;  was  no 
such  waving  line  of  compromise.  To  deviate  from  the  direct  com- 
mand of  God.  for  any  end,  however  holy,  was,  to  Him.  a  sin.  The 
contrast  of  Divine  and  human,  or  Satanic,  rose  before  Him  with  such 
a  eloar  dei'i^i(^n,  that  tlie  lea^t  divergence  from  the  express  letter  of 
Ilis  Father's  will  was  InstMUtlv  roiectod.  He  turned  awav  from  what 
tlie  noblest  souls  before  liim  had  cherished  as  holv  visions,  as  from 
lemptations  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  He  not  only  triumphed,  but 
showed,  in  His  j-erfeet  obedience  to  His  Heavonl}^  t^ather,  an  image 
•  )f  the  ideal  and  stainless  holiness  required  from  us  all. 

This  diviiui  ])uriTy.  inllexiblo,  unswerving,  moving  ever  directly 
forward,  aeknowled^png  only  Tmi  Uioiit, — njeeting  all  else;  ami 
liniling  p(ac<'  only  incomplete,  loving  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
".'M  ;  with  ui;i(|iie  gl(>ry  over  all  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  especially  over 
ills  leni])talioii  in  the  ilesert.  It  gives  the  supreme  beauty  to  Ills  life, 
:■.  j(l  was  its  siiirigih  and  power.  There  could  be  no  hesitation  where 
;ill  was  thussini|»lilied:  where  only  God,  or  the  world  and  the  devil, 
!»eckonod  onwards. 

Through  life,  as  in  the  wilderness,  His  choice  was  instinctive  and 
iiistantaneoiis.  In'tween  God  and  sin.  Good  and  evil  were,  to  Him, 
.i.vht  and  (hirkr.e<s.  and  it  was  vain  to  tempt  Him  even  to  approach 
the  cloudy,  doubtful,  dividing  line.  The  desert  had  sen-ed  its  pur- 
liose.  'i'he  ciirnis  hud  j>assed.  Yielding  Himself  into  the  hands  of 
Ciod,  it  was  e.vchanged  for  the  joys  of  angel  ministraticm. 


CHAPTEK  XXVIII. 

THE  RETURN   FROM  THE  WILDERXEPfi. 

His  seclusion  in  the  desert  had  been  the  turning  point  in  the  life  of 
Jesus.  He  had  left  Nazareth  to  visit  John,  an  humble  Galilfean  vil- 
^f'  He  returned,  the  consecrated  Messiah,  no  lonsrer  oppresac^d  by 
tlie  reNponsibilities  and  difficulties  of  Ilis  p-eat  oflice.  but  ready  to 
come  })ef ore  Israel  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  should  take  away"  the 
aw  of  the  world. 

Can  we  picture  to  oursc^lves  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Saviour 

fi  this  momentous  point  in  His  career?    ^Ve  know  that  lie  was  still 

ifl  the  glory  of  early  manhood,  but  can  we  realize  Him  more  closc^ly  ? 

It  is  fatal  to  the  ho])e  of  a  reliable  portrait,  that  the  Jewish  horror 

of  images  as  idolatrous,  extended  to  the  likeness  of  the  human  face  or 

form.     No  hint  is  given  of  Christ's  apix?arance  in  the  New  Testament: 

and  the  early  Church,  in  the  absence  of  all  guiding  facts,  had  to  fall 

hack  on  imagination.     Itself  sorely  oppressed,  it  naturally  pictured 

its  founder  through  the  medium  of  its  own  despondency.     Had  ho 

been  an  illustrious  Roman  or  Greek,  the  Grecian  love  of  beauty  would, 

doubtless,  have  created  an  ideal  of  faultless  perfection,  but  in  its  first, 

dark  years,  the  sorely-tried  Church   fancied  their  Lord's  visage  and 

form  as  **nmrred  more  than  those  of  other  men,"  and  that  He  must 

have  had  no  attractions  of  iKTsonal  beauty.     Justin  ^lartyr  sjieaks  of 

Him  as  without  beauty  or  at  tract  ivcniess,  and  of  mean  appeanmcc. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  descrilK^s  llim  as  of  an  uninviting  appeamnce, 

jmd  almost  repulsive.     TertuUian   saj's  He  had  not  ev(?u  ordinary 

human  beauty,  far  less  heavenly.     Origen  went  so  far  as  to  sjiy  that 

He  was  **  small  in  body  and  deformed,  as  wtll  as  lowborn,"  anil  that 

"  His  only  Ixjaut}' was  in  His  soul  and  life."     About  the  same  time, 

however,  the  Christian  Gnostics,  who  had  not  such  an  anti]>athy  to 

heathen  art,  began  to  make  likenesses  of  Him  of  another  type,  in 

paintings,  gems,  or  metal,  and   small  statues  of  Him,  which  they 

crowned  and  honoured  in  the  heathen  fashion.     The  features  wero 

said  to  have  been  copied  from  a  portrait,  fancifully  thought  to  have 

lH?cn  taken  b)'  order  of  Pilate.     The  ideal,  however,  prevailed  more 

and  more,  for  the  half-heathen  sects  who  us(»d  these  likenesses  had 

the  Grev;k  feeling  tha'  the  gods  must  ne(?ds  Ik*  divinely  beautiful.     In 

th'i  third  century  tho  jonceplion  thus  invented  found  its  way  into  the 

private  chaixjl  of  the  emi>eror  Severus,  by  the  side  of  illustrious  king;* 

and  emperors,  and  of  "the  holy  souls,"  of  Abraham,  ()n>heus.  A]K)1- 

lonius,  and  other  worthies.     It  is  possible  that  degrading  caricatures 

of  Jesus,  which  had  become  cr)nnnon  among  the  ht?atlit'n,  led  to  tlua 

noiiler  conception  of  His  le luty. 

The  triimiph  of  Christi:iuity  over  heathenism  found  a  partial  revenge 
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in  the  footinpr^ined  in  llic  Church  for  a  more  kindlj  estimate  of  wlut 
had  now  lost  it.s  reli^ioius  ]>ower.  The  first  Christian  art  bearincon 
Jesus — ^that  of  iho  calacomhs — was,  however,  pureh*  symbolical.  The 
figure  of  a  lish  stood  for  His  name,  from  the  significance  of  the  Greek 
letters  in  the  won!  tliat  expressed  the  idea,  or  lie  was  represented  by 
the  synilK)!  of  a  lamb,  or  of  a  shepherd.  After  a  time,  the  fiirtlier 
ideal  of  a  teacher  of  mankind  was  added,  and,  prradually,  in  the  fourth 
century.  He  was  pictured  as  a  child,  after  which  it  was  an  easy  step 
to  portray  Him  on  the  Cross.  With  the  general  introduction  ol  such 
likenesst^M,  the  idea  of  any  repulsive  appearance  was  necessarily  ir- 
reconcilable. EusebiuB.  of  Co^sarea,  describes  a  statue  which  he  Iiim- 
BvU  saw  at  Panias,  or  Cfiesarea  Philii)pi,  the  reputed  birthplace  and 
residence  of  the  woman  who  was  healed  of  the  issue  of  blood.  *' At 
the  pites  of  her  house."  says  he,  "on  a  raised  pedestal,  stands  a 
1)razen  image  of  a  woman  on  her  bended  knee,  with  her  hands  stretched 
out  before  her  like  one  entreating.  Opposite  her  is  an  image  of  a 
man,  erect,  of  the  same  materials,  in  a  full  pallium,  stretching  out  his 
liand  to  the  woman."  **  Before  her  feet,"  he  adds,  "and  on  the  same 
]H'destal,  a  strange  kind  of  plant  grows,  which  ris<»sashigli  as  the  hem 
of  the  bni/x>n  pirmeut,  and  is  an  antidote  to  all  kinds  of  di«eu>es. 
This  statu<»,  they  sav,  is  a  statue  (^f  .lesus  Christ."  Unfortunately,  the 
CTeilulity  which  iK-lieved  in  the  miraculous  plant  is  a  poor  guanmtco 
for  the  worth  of  a  vague,  po]'ular  fancy  as  to  the  statue.  It  was. 
df)ul)tless,  a  n-lic  of  Grecian  art,  transforrned  by  a  fond  reverence  into 
r.  memorial  of  Jesus.  There  can  1h.»  no  doubt,  however,  that  paint- 
ings, claiming  to  be  a("tual  resemblances  of  our  Lord,  of  Peter,  and  of 
Paul,  were  to  l)e  found  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  for  he  .<!jiys  that  he 
liiniKt'lf  had  seen  them,  and  thought  tbem  old  thanks -memorials  of 
devout  heathen  who  had  reverenced  Christ  and  honoured  Him  in  this 
way,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  honour  their  own  gods. 

'I'lie  old  ('onception  of  the  apix-anuice  of  Jesus,  borrowed  from  the 
words  of  Isjuah,  had  now  finally  given  place  to  one  which  exalted 
His  iM'auty  to  the  utmost,  as  the  natural  outward  exjiression  of  the 
divin(?  purity  and  ]^?rfec1ion  of  His  inner  being.  Gregory  of  Xyssa 
apV»lies  the  nnagery  of  the  Song  of  Sobanon  to  His  person,  no  less 
than  to  His  doctrine.  Jerome  embodies  in  bis  words  the  glorious  ideal 
which  Christian  art  was  afterwards  to  develop,  basing  the  thouLiii  of 
Him,  n(^  longer  on  the  description  of  the  sufi'ering  "servant  of  God." 
in  Isaiah,  but  on  the  words  of  the  forty-fifth  Psalm — "Thou  art  fairt-r 
than  the  children  of  men."  "  Assuredly,"  says  he,  "that  sph-ndour 
an«l  majesty  of  the  hidden  divinity,  which  shone  even  in  His  human 
countenance,  could  not  but  attract,  at  lirst  sight,  all  beholders,  luiess 
he  had  lu:d  something  heavenly  in  His  a]ip(aranee,  the  apostles  would 
not  inimcdinlclyhave  followed*  Him."  (iirvsostom  tills  us  that  "the 
Heavenly  rather  ])«Aived  oiit  on  Him,  in  full  .'streams,  that  personal 
beawty  ^^hieh  is  di>tilled  (>nly  drop  by  drop  upon  mortal  man:"  and 
Au^stiue,  with  his  wonted  vigorous' eloquence,  says,  that  "He  waa 
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^•Wtt^  in  Ilis  mother's  bosom,  beautiful  in  the  arms  of  Ilis  parent*?, 

wwutul  on  the  cross,  and  Injautiful  in  the  sepulclire."    But  that  this 

8*^^  language  was  only  metaphor  is  beyond  dispute,  from  the 

words  of  Augustine  hinrdf.     "Of  His  appearance,"  says  he.  "we 

>re  wholly  ignorant,  for  the  likenesses  of  Him  vary  entirl'ly,  aceonl- 

jj)?  Jo  the  fanev  of  the  artist."     DilTrrent  races  had  already  created 

distinct  and  di&erent  ideals,  in  harmony  with  their  local  standard-;  of 

Pfrfeclion.    The  old  conception  of  HislxMug  without  form  or  beauty 

"id  not,  however,  at  once  lose  its  power.     8t.  Biisil  clung  to  it  strcnu- 

ou«Iy,  and  the  monks  of  his  order  are  said  to  have  reproduced  it  ia 

Pwntings  so  late  as  the  eighth  century.     The  austere  Cyril  of  Alex- 

wdria  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  He  was  "mean  in  ai)pearanco 

^ond  all  the  sons  of  men,"  a  proof,  in  its  very  contrast  with  the 

^en  prevailing  conception,  that  there  was  no  historical  portrait  to 

^hkh  to  appeal,  nor  even  a  traditional  ideal  resiK'ctiug  our  Lord's 

•ppearancc. 

Images  of  Christ  met  at  first  with  earnest  opposition,  partly  because 
it  seemed  impossible  adequately  to  represent  the  glorified  Saviour  iu 
liiiman  form,  And  partly,  no  doubt,  because  heretic  sects  were  the 
first  to  introduce  them. "  Cvril  of  Alexandria  is  credited  with  having 
brought  them  into  the  service  of  the  Church.     Once  in  some  measure 
ssinctioned,  their  use,  especially  in  the  East,  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
legends  were  invented  to  support  their  authenticity  as  likenesses  of 
the  Saviour.    John  of  Damascus,  in  his  ti(?ry  zeal  in  the  great  con- 
troversy on  the  use  of  images,  sought  topanilyze  the  opposition  of  tho 
iconoclaft  emperor  Constantine  Copronymus,  by  bringing  forward  a 
legend  which  we  first  meet  at  the  close  of  the  lifth  c(?ntury,  that  Ab- 
gurus,  king  of  Edessa,  had  once  sent  a  painti*r  to  Jesus  to  tak(}  His 
portrait,  biit  the  artist  failed,  from  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the 
Saviours  features.     Je.sus,  the  legend  went  on  to  say.  honouring  the 
spirit  that  had  prompted  the  attempt,  impressed  His  likeness  on  tho 
cloth  with  which  He  wjis  wont  to  wipe  His  brow,  and  sent  it  to  Ab- 
ganis.     But,  though  a  letter  of  Abganis  to  Jesus,  and  of  Jesus  to 
Abganis,  are  noticed  as  early  as  the  fniddle  of  the  second  century,  by 
Justin  Martyr,  this  wondrous  story  of  the  miraculous  portrait  appears 
only  as  an  addition  of  c<*nturie8  later. 

Not  to  be  outdom*.  the  Western  Church  created  its  own  version  of 
tliis  wondrous  legend  in  that  of  Veronica,  a  fabled  sjiint  of  Jenisalem, 
who,  seeing  Jesus  pass,  on  His  way  to  Calvary,  His  face  streaming 
with  the  blood  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  unwound  the  cloth  of  her  tur- 
ban and  gjive  it  Him  that  He  might  wipe  His  brow.  In  return,  it  is 
said,  the  loving  disf:iple  received,  on  the  cloth,  an  impriutcxl  likenes.3 
of  her  Lord,  not  calm  and  iK*aceful,  however,  like  that  of  Edessa,  but 
Siiddencd  by  pain  and  sorrow.  A  third  miraculous  likeness  of  Christ's 
wliole  bi)dy  was  averred  to  have  been  left  on  the  linen  in  which  He 
had  been  wrapixjd  in  the  sepulchre,  and  it  was  said  that  this  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Nicodemus,  and  then  to  the  Chrhstioas  of  J  era- 
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Ralcm,  from  \rliom.  after  passing  throiigh  wonderful  fortuiieB,  it  was 
brought  at  Inst,  in  the  yoar  1578,  to  Turin,  where  it  now  is.  Veronl- 
era's  clotli  \»  now  in  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  though  Milan,  in  northern 
Italy,  and  Jaen,  in  Spain,  hoth  boast  tliat  they  have  the  authentic 

relic! 

The  earliest  images  of  Christ,  as  has  been  said,  were  those  intro- 
duced among  the  Gnostics,  and  of  these  two,  at  least,  with  some  claim 
to  authenticity,  are  still  extant.  Like  the  images  of  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  other  s;iges,  which  these  strange  .sec'ts  const'cnited 
along  with  that  of  the  Saviour,  they  are  small,  and  rather  me<iallious 
t!\an  busts.  The  one  is  of  stone.With  a  head  of  Christ,  young  and 
luardless,  in  protile — the  name  ;f/ci/r5ro?(Christos)  in  Greek  charactets, 
and  the  symbolical  fish,  below.  The  other  is  a  kind  of  medal,  repro 
M.'nting  Christ  with  His  hair  part(?d  over  His  forehead,  covering  the 
e:irs,  and  falling  down  on  the  shoulders.  It  has  the  name  of  Jesus,  in 
llcbrew,  below  it.  Perhaps  it  was  the  work  of  some  Jewish  Chris- 
tian. In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  historian  Kieephonis  ventured  ou 
a  fuller  sketch  of  the  person  of  Christ  than  had  been  previously 
given,  and  it  may  be  well  to  quote  it,  if  only  to  reprodiicre  the  con<*ep- 
tion  formed  by  the  Church  of  the  3liddle  Agus.  '*!  shall  deseril)e.*' 
sjiys  Niccphorus,  '*tlie  npiK'arancc  of  our  Ijord.  its  handed  down  to 
us*  from  aiiticpiity.  He  was  very  beautiful.  His  heiirht  was  fully 
seven  spans;  Ilis  hair  bright  aubuni,  and  not  too  ttiick.  and  Wii^ 
inclined  to  wave  in  soft  curls.  His  eyebrows  were  black  and  arched, 
and  His  eyes  seemed  to  shed  from  them  a  gentle  goldcrn  light.  They 
were  very  beautiful.  Ilis  nose  wa?*  pnmiinenl:  His  beanl  lovely,  but 
not  very* long.  He  wore  Ilis  hair,  (ui  the  contrary,  very  h>ng,  tor  no 
Feis«;ors  had  t'ver  touched  it,  nor  a!iy  human  hand,  except  that  f)f  His 
mother  when  she  played  with  it  in  His  cliildbocxl.  lie  st(M)ped  a 
little,  but  His  body  was  well  formed.  His  complexion  was  that  of 
tlie  ripe  brown  wheat,  jind  His  face  like  His  m(jtlier*s,  lather  oval 
than  round,  with  only  a  little  red  in  it,  but  through  it  t'lere  shone 
(lignitv,  intelligence  of  soid.  ;rentlenes<j.  and  a  calmness  of  si)irit  neviT 
disturlied.  Altogether,  He  wjis  very  like  His  divine  and  immaculate 
mother." 

AVhat  the  imaginary  d:'S(Ti])tion  of  Christ  by  Nicephonis  has  Ik'cu 
in  the  Ka>tern  Churcli.  that  of  the  fictitious  letter  of  Lenlulus  to  th:: 
K*  man  Srn;ile  has  been  to  the  Westerii.  It  first  ajjpeared  at  the  clu-  r 
of  the  lifleenth  centurv.  v  hen  the  works  of  AnM.'Im  were  colleiii-.l 
juul  lainted,  and  is  th<*  ioriierv  of  some  monk  who  souu'ht  a  i'nod  en  1 
bv  one  t>f  the  iiiouN  fnunU  then  verv  widelv  in  favour.  The  inter;t::i 
evldeii(  e  a]<;ne  allows  tluii  it  is  a  mere  fabrication,  and  as  even  ^'l  ■- 
nh'U'us  m:il;es  no  Mllu^ion  to  it.  its  date  mav  .s'lfelv  Ik  a^-^'ime-l  n- 
later  than  hi-^iili-liiiie.  "  Tliere  has  ui^j'eared."  ^j»y>  Lentulu>.  "  urA 
hi  ill  lives,  a  m;in  ff  gnat  \irlr.e.  iiilkil  .icMis  Christ,  ar.d.  by  Hi? 
disciples,  ihe  ^.m.!!  ai  God.  He  rai^;l  s  the  d«ad,  and  heals  the*  .-iick. 
He  23  a  man  tall  in  i-taiare,  nuble  in  appetu'imce,  with  a  reverund 
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c»ni!it«nance.  which  at  once  attract**  and  keeps  at  a  distance  tlioso 

Wioldinsrit.     His  hair  is  waving  and  curly:  a  little  darker  and  of 

Hf'her  brightness,  where  it  tlows'  down  from  the  shoulders.     It   is 

tii^vied  iii  the  middle,  afffT  the  custom  of  the  Nazareues  (or  Xa:'«i- 

fi'<^).    Hw  brow  is  smooth,  and  wondrously  serene,  and  His  features 

'■a^e  no  wrinkles,  nor  any  l)lemish,  while  a  red  glow  makes  His 

clu'cks  l)cautiful.     His  nose  and  mouth  are  perfect.     He  lias  a  full 

jj;%  l)card,  the  colour  of  His  hair,  n'ot  loner,  hut  divided  into  two. 

Jj''' eyes  are  bright,  and  seem  of  differc^nt  colours  at  dilTereut  times. 

'*'' i^  terrible  in  His  threateniuirs;  calm  in  His  admonitions;  loving 

sntlloved;  and  cheerful,  but  whh  an  abiding  gnivity.     No  one  ever 

?3w  Him  smile,  but  He  often  weeps.     His  hands  and  limbs  are  per- 

*^l    He  is  gravely  eloquent,  retiriue,  and  modest,  the  fairest  of  the 

*OQsofraen." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  to  these  older  ideals  that  of  a  writer 

'^^  the  present  day.     *' Our  eyes  were  rcstlesslv  attracted  to  Him," 

^5*s  Delitzsch,  in  one  of  his  beautiful  stories,  "for  He  was  the  centre 

^t  the  group.     He  was  not   in  soft  clothing  of  byssus  and  silk,  like 

"le  courtiers  of  Til)erias  or  Jeru»<alem.  nor  did  He  wear  long  (railing 

^ibes,  like  some  of  the  Pharisi»es.     On  His  hoid  was  a  v.iiite  licfhyeli 

^^a  s<piare  of  linen  doubled  so   thiit  a  corner   fell    down  on  (?acli 

?^V>ulder.  and  on  the  back;  a  fillet  or  uf//>»f!  round  the  head,  k«.*ej)ing 

^^  in  its  place.     On  His  body  He  wore  a  tunic,  which  reaciied  to  Hin 

Prists  and  to  His  feet,  and  over  this  a  blue  tallith.  with  the  pn'srribed 

^Hv«a<»ls.  of  blue  and  w^hite.  at  the  four  corners,  humr  down  so  rh.it  the 

^^nder  garment,  which  was  grey,  striped  with  timI.  was  littl*'  seen. 

^  lis  feet  shod  with  simdals,  not  shoes,  wi.'re  only  visible  now  and  then, 

H.S  Ho  walkt»d  or  moved." 

"  He  vras  a  man  of  middle  size,  with  youthful  beauty,  still,  in  His 

T*:ico  and  form.     The  purity  and  charm  of  early  manhood  blendrd  in 

iiis  countenance  with  the  ripeness  of  matun^  years.     His  coinpl(?xion 

Xss'a^  fairer  than  that  of  thos(»  around  Him,  for  thev  had  more  of  the 

^  ironze  colour  of  their  nation.     He  seemed,  indeed,  even  pale,  under 

T.he  white  sudar,  for  the  niddy  glow  of  health  usual  at  Hi^  yoar.j  was 

^Vitnting.     The  type  of  His  features  was  hardly  Jewish,  but  rath'T  as 

if  that  and  the  Greek  types  blended   inlo  a  i)erfcet  beauty,  which. 

^vhilf  it  awakened  reverence,  tilled  the  heart,  still  more,  with  love, 

nii-i  eves  looked  on  you  with  light  v/hieh  seemed  broken  and  softened, 

5is  if  1»y  p.'issing  through  tears.     He  stooped  a  little,  and  .»ieemedconi- 

Tinuuing  with  His  own  thoughts,  and  when  He  moved  there  was  no 

5iffeclation  as  with  .some  of   the  Rabbis,  but   a  natural  dignity  and 

jLTdce.  like  one  who  feels  himself  a  king,  though  dressed  in  lowly 

T«>l»es." 

We  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  period  immediately  following  the 
Temptation  to  the  narrative  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  written  after  the 
others.  The  .splendour  of  the  later  mini*;try  in  Galilee  seems  to  have 
overshadowed  the  humbler  bco-ianinijs,  of  the  eavUer  penoii,  Sxi  ^^^^^ 
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other  Gospels,  so  that  they  are  almost  passed  over  by  them.  Happfl; 
however,  John  preserves  for  up,  in  comparative  detail,  the  incidcn 
of  these  silent  months,  in  which  the  public  life  of  Jesus  was  slow! 
opening:  into  full  flower.  How  much  would  have  been  lost  had  h 
record  not  been  given?  There  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  the  glimps 
thcj'  supply  of  the  early  spring-time  of  the  Saviour's  ministry: 
tender  fnigrance  all  their  own. 

The  first  great  crisis  of  His  life  being  over,  with  Its  forty  days  < 
temptation  and  proof,  its  long  f listing,  its  great  victory,  and  its  mini 
trations  of  angels,  Jesus  returned  to  the  Jordan,  and  mingled,  u 
noticed  and  unknown,  in  the  crowd  round  the  Baptist.  It  "w 
apparently  the  early  spring;  at  least,  a  fine  tradition  of  the  ear 
Church  would  have  it  so,  perhaps  to  link  together  the  openii 
spiritual  year  with  the  Iwauty  of  the  Te\iving  year  of  nature.  I 
may  have  held  communion  once  and  again  with  John,  but  He  livi 
a])art  from  him,  silentl;^  passing  to  and  fro  among  the  multitude 
Only  the  day  Ixifore  His  arrival,  John  had  renewed  his  homage 
Him  in  His  absence,  before  a  deputation  from  the  ecclesiastic 
authorities  of  the  Temple,  sent  to  investigate  his  own  teaching  ai 
autlioritv.  "  Was  he  the  Christ?  or  Klijuh?  or  the  exiH?ct(r(l  pn)ph( 
Isaiah,  .teremiah,  or  some  other?"  The  noblv  humble  man.  thou^ 
at  the  heiglit  of  his  glory,  with  the  nation  looking  up  to  him, 
reverence,  as  a  prophet,  hail  no  thought  of  hesitation  in  his  answc 
Jesus  was  unknown,  but  John  vields  Him  the  fii-sl  place,  and  pi 
claims  himself  imworihy  to  perform  the  lowliest  (>tlices  for  One 
exalted.  "  I  am  only  he  of  whom  Isaiah  speaks,  as  a  voice  crying 
the  wiklemoss,  '  Malio  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord.'  I  only  bapti 
with  water,  but  tlicre  stands  among  you  One  whom  ye  know' not — I 
who  is  to  come  after  me;  lam  not  worthy  to  kni»el  before  Ilim 
loose  the  thong  of  Ills  sjmdal."  The  symbol  of  servitude  and  subjc 
tion  oflFered  l)y  a  slave  to  a  new  master  was  to  untie  his  shoi^  and  bit 
it  again,  but  even  this  was  too  great  an  houoiu*.  in  John's  opinion, 
be  permitted  liini  to  pay  to  (-hrist. 

He  had  often  Ix^rne* similar  testimony,  lifting  up  his  voice  ai 
crying  aloud.  \u  his  addresses  to  the  people,  to  make  known  t 
speedy  manifestation  of  the  Great  Exixfcted  One.  but,  now,  he  w 
abl<*  to  Iwar  witness  to  Him  in  His  prestniee.  As  he  was  standing  t 
next  day  among  hi^  follow(?rs,  Jesus  Himself  approached,  doubt)( 
to  s]^H^ak  witli  liini  on  the  alTairs  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  whi 
lM)th  were  so  entirely  cngros'^ed.  He  was  still  unknown,  unrecognizxj 
and  unnoticed,  and  He  would  not  reveal  Hims(^lf  bv  any  act  of  se 
Bsstirtion  on  His  own  part.  But  the  very  end  of  Jolm's 'mission  frc 
God  was  that  **  He  should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel,"  and  the  ho 
had  now  come  to  draw  a>idc  the  veil.  Pointing  to  Him  while  ] 
was  yet  at  a  distance,  he  proclaims  His  glory  in  words  whicli  mi 
have  thrilled  those  who  heard  them:  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  w 
takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world.    This  is  He  of  whom  I  said,  *  Af 
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Comes  a  Man  who  is  preferred  before  me,  for  He  was  before  me.' 
And  I  knew  Him  not  (as  the  Messiali);  but,  that  He  should  l)e  made 
inanifest  to  Israel,  therefore  am  I  come  baptizing  with  water.  I  have 
Been  the  Spirit  descending?  as  a  dove  out  of  heaven,  and  it  abode  upon 
Him.  And  1  knew  Him  not  (as  the  Messiah);  but  He  tliat  sent  me 
to  baptize  with  water,  tlie  Same  said  unto  me,  *  Ijwn  whom  thou 
■halt  see  the  Spirit  descending?,  and  remaining;  on  Him.  He  it  is  wlio 
taplizcs  with  the  Holy  Spirit.'  And  I  have  seen  and  borne  witness 
that  this  is  the  Son  of' God." 

It  is  possible,  as  Milman  suggests,  that  flocks  of  lambs,  intended 
for  the  Temple  aicrifices,  then  passing,  from  the  rich  pastures  of 
Pcrea.  to  the  ford  lx»side  which  John  was  baptizing,  may  ha\'e 
suggested  the  name  *'  Lamb  of  Grod,"  by  which  he  consecrateii  to  the 
Church,  for  ever,  that  most  cherisheil  sj'mlwl  of  the  liedeemcr. 
Jesus  was  meek  and  gentle  like  the  lamb,  but  there  was  much  more 
in  the  use  of  such  a  name  by  the  son  of  a  priest — a  Nazarile,  and  a 
prophet,  like  John.  The  idea  of  sacrifice  was  natural  and  inevit^iblo 
to  him.  in  connection  with  it.  The  nation,  indeed,  in  Christ's  day, 
liad  so  little  idea  of  a  suffering  and  dying  Messiah,  that  Jonathan 
Ben  Uzziel.  the  contemporary  of  Christ,  While  he  sees  the  Messiah  in 
the  "Servant  of  God,"  of  Isaiah's  prophecies,  ingeniously  explains 
His  sufferings  as  meaning  those  of  Israel.  But  the  number  of  passages 
which  spoke  of  the  Messiah  as  suffering,  even  then  arrested  attention, 
Md  raised  the  difficulty  which  the  Ilabbls  of  a  later  day  tried  to  solve, 
by  assuming  that  there  would  be  two  Messiahs — oiie,  the  son  of 
Joseph,  who  should  suffer  and  die ;  the  other,  the  son  of  David,  who 
riwiud  live  and  reign.  Even  then,  the  llabbis  saw  in  the  words  of 
Zechariah,  "They  sliall  look  on  Him  whom  they  have  pierced,"  and 
g  the  words  of  Isaiah,  in  his  fifty-third  chapter,  a  reference  to  the 
Messiah,  and,  hence,  the  Jew,  in  Justin's  dialogue,  written  about  a 
hundred  years  after  Christ,  saw  nothing  surprising  in  the  idea  of 
%;  Messiah  8ufferin«j.  though  he  revolted  from  the  thou«jht  of  His 
^ying  in  a  way  cursc^d  by  the  Law,  like  crucilixion,  a  difticulty  met 
*»lh  by  St.  Paul  himself. 
.John,  who  had  studied  Isaiah  so  deeply,  and  was  so  penetrated  by 


'f^nsgressors,"  nor  the  words  of  Zecliariah,  which  even  the  Rabbis 
^erred  t^)  the  Messiali.  But  his  language,  after  the  return  of  Jesus 
^m  the  wilderness,  shows  a  striking  contrast  to  his  previous  tone. 
J^^ore  that,  he  spoke  of  the  Messiah  only  as  having  the  fan  in  His 
"^^  and  as  laying  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  as  baptizing 
^ith  fine  as  well  as  the  Spirit.  Now,  he  sees  in  Him  onlv  the  meek, 
P**^!  and  patient  Lamb,  destined  by  God  to  sacrilice.  That  lie  was 
^  "take  away  the  sin  of  the  worlU. "  leaves  no  question  as  to  the 
'BDfle  Ui  which  John  saw  in  Him  the  "Lamb  of  God."    lmd\x  Y^ 
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?iainte<i  "the  Scrvnnt  of  God"  as  making  peace  for  the  people,  by 
lis  vicarious  sultcrings  for  them,  and  this  "Servant"  Jonn  sees  in 
.k'siis.  Fitly  typitiwl  by  •*  The  Lamb,'*  from  His  gentle  patience.  Ho  , 
is  still  more  so,  a.**  the  Antitype  of  Old  Testament  sacrifice.  To'' 
cxcliulo  the  idea  of  expiatory  suffering,  is  to  trifle  with  the  words  of 
the  Baptist,  and  the  ingenious  fancy  tliat  finds  an  allusion  to  the 
pujitorai  imager^'  of  the  twentv-third  Psiihii,  is  even  more  arbitrary. 
John  saw  in'  Jesus  the  propitiation,  which  was,  even  then,  bearing 
And  carrying  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 

How  was  it  that  John  realized  so  much  more  clearly  than  any 
around  him  the  true  ideal  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  sacrificial  Lamb, 
Ap|x>intcKl  of  God,  on  whom  had  been  laid  the  sins  of  a  guilty  world? 
It  can  be  explained  only  by  rememl)ering  that  his  very  mission  was 
io  n^veal  Ilim  to  the  world.     For  this,  he  tells  us,  he  had  been  sent, 
and  his  commission,  therefore,  implied  a  disclosure  to  him,  not  only 
of  the  person,  Init  the  true  work  of  the  Messiah.     We  know  thab 
revelation  from  alwve  pointed  out  Jesus  to  him  by  a  heavenly  sign, 
and,  from  the  s;ime  source,  we  may  assume,  he  learned  the  great  truth 
thht,  as  llio  ^lessiah,  He  would  expiate  the  sin  of  the  world  by  His 
sufterings.     It  may  Ik?  that  Jesus  Himself  talked  with  him  of '"  His 
decciise,"  which   lie  should  accomplish  at  Jenisalcm."     But  this 
itself,  would  be  a  revelation.     Only,  however,  by  communication 
from  a  higher  source,  could  the  ideahave  been  forrned  of  a  suffering 
3lessjiali— an  idea  so  alien  to  the  conceptions  of  the  day,  though  dimly 
realized  by  individuals,  like  the  aged  t^imeon,  or  Zacharios,  to  whom 
a  i^ropheiic  insight  had  been,  for  the  moment,  t:iven.     **'\Ve  have 
heanl  out  of  the  Law.''  said  the  i>eople  to  Jesus  Ilimself,  **that  the 
Christ  abidcih  for  ever" — that  is,  .should  never  die — ''and  how  sayest 
Thou.  'The  Son  of  Man  must  be  lifted  up?'    Who  is  this  Son  of 
]Man?"    It  was  in  the  face  of  such  a  universal  contrast  of  thought, 
that  John  annor.nced  the  great  truth,  with  clear  and  pn.'cise  distinct - 
n(  ss,   noting  even  its  having  alreacly  begun,  and  its  future  world- 
embracing  greatness.     The  more  novel  the  conception  of  a  suffering 
]\I(ssiah  to  the  naticni;  the  more  dillicult  it  proved  to  bring  it  home 
even  to  the  disciples  themselves;  the  more  it  needed  to  be  slowly 
develoi)ed  by  the  facts  of  Christ's  life  and  death,  to  secure  its  Ijeing 
imdei-stood ;  the  more  justilied  is  the  thought  of  a  six^cial  revelatiim. 
throwing  light  into  the  Baptist's  soul,  on  the  full  meaning  of  ancient 
l-rophecy. 

It  must  not  bo  thouixht,  however,  that,  with  all  these  lieavenl,r 
r<'velations,  the  knowletlge  of  John  was  as  minute  and  defined  as  tluCt 
of  those  whose  minds  the  teachings  of  Jesus  afterwards  illuminatiHL 


of  there  being  any  Holy  Ghost  at  all.  TJ':(.  J .  ws  <  f  John's  day  tliought 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  only  va^^KAv,  w&  \V\vi  "xT^irlt  of  Jehovah*' — tlie 
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effluence  of  Uic  divine  power  and  pnicc.  and  wo  owe  it  to  the  Gospels 
M(l  the  Epistles  that  we  now  have  cleanT  conceptions. 

John  had  pointed  to  Jesus  as  "tlie  Lamb  of  God,  "  and  had  thn««. 
doubtless,  fixed  the  attention  of  those  around  hirn  on  one  associated 
vith  a  symbol  so  sacred  and  tender.  But  he  did  not  confine  himself 
to  a  title  not  yet  familiar,  as  arldressed  to  the  .Messinh,  ami  added  one 
vhich  had  already  Iwen  appropriated  to  Him  in  the  literature  of  tin? 
nation— "I  saw,  "and  bare  record  that  thi>  is  the  Son  of  God."  The 
Sibvllinc  vcrs«?s,  the  Book  of  Enoch,  and  the  Fourtli  Book  of  Esdras, 
had,  for /rcneniticms.  applied  this  title  to  the  expt^cted  Messiah,  and, 
^us.  tlierc  could  be  no  misapprehension  in  the  mind  of  any  who 
heard  it  p:iven  to  JesiLs.  It  was  His  formal  proclamation  by  the 
*P(K)inted  herald. 

it  .<!eemed  as  if  this  wondrous  testimony  had  bcon  Inst  on  those  who 

heard  it,  but  though  the  multitude  took  little  heed  of  it,  there  were 

*^nie  hearts  in  which  it  found  a  w"orthy  res|>onsc.     The  next  day,  as 

*^Ohn  was  standini?  with  two  of  his  disciples.  Jesus  aixain  pjissed.and 

'^as  airain  proclaimed  in  the  sjum?  word^.     Fixinir  his  eyos  earnestly 

^n  Him,  John  called  on  his  companions  to   '*  beh()l<l  tlie  Lamb  of 

**od."    It  was  enouffh.     They  nii.s^ht  not   realize  the  full  import  of 

^he  name,  but  they  felt  the  divine  attract ivene-s  of  Him  to  whom  it 

^*a8  idven.     They  were  waiting  with  anxious  hearts  for  the  Messiah, 

^Hd  they  heard  John  proclaim  that  Jesus  was  He,  and,  fortliwith,  left 

^ohn,  to  follow  Him  whom  he  thus  honoured. 

Jesus.  nims(»lf,  nr)W  about  to  begin  His  public  minis! ry,  was  ready 
t^  receive  disciples.  He  had  p<'rmanently  abandoned  His  obscure  lite 
^f  Nazareth,  and  wa**,  henceforth,  to  Im.^  a  Rabbi  in  Israel. 

The  teiichers  of  the  day  had  round  th<Mn  an  iimer  circle  of  disciples, 

^l>lc,  in  some  measure,  to  represent  them  in  public,   in  their  own 

^l>s<^nce,  by  speaking  in  the   synagogues,   answerir.g  (luestions.  or 

Xindertaking  missionary  journeys,  and  these  were  to  be  the;  special 

duties  of  the  dis<Mples  of  Jesus.     They  wen-  to  be  tniiiuMl  by  Him  in 

"the  mysteries  of  the  King<lom,  as  thos(»  of  the  Unbbis  ^vere  in  the 

jnj'steVies  of  the  Law.    No  teacher  assumed  his  ollice  in  l<rael  witliout 

ai  group  of  such  followers  round  him.  for  it  was  reckoneil  a  grave  sin 

for  a  Kabbi  to  Ikj  at  any  time  without  some  one  to  instruct  in  the  Law. 

and  even  their  scholars  wcrt^  rer(nired  to  converse  hjd)itually  on  this 

one  study  of  their  lives.     "  When  two  scholars  of  the  wi-ic,"  says  the 

Talmud,*  •*  are  making  a  journey  together,  ixnd  do  not  make  the  Law 

the  subject  of  their  convijrsjition,  they  des(Tve  to  be  burned  alive,  a< 

is  written  in  3  Kings  ii.  11."     It  was.  therefore,  only  an  adoption  of 

the  custom  of  the  day  which  Jesus  now  followed. 

The  two  who  now  joined  Him  seem  to  have  hitherto  formed  part 
of  such  an  inner  circle  round  John,  and  were  the  beginning  of  a 
jrronp  of  tnisted  friends,  with  whom  Hi*  c(^uld  associate,  and  o* 
assistants  In  His  irreat  work,  while,  also,  a  centre  round  which  other', 
might  gather.     He  drew  them  to  Him,  howcvi  r,  in  a  way  new  and 
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Piirniflcant.  for  lie  did  not  wnit  till  thoy  asked  leave  to  follow  Ifim, 
and  did  not  court  tlioir  nid.  but  called  on  them  to  follow  Him,  retain- 
in^r,  tluis.  a  relation  of  superiority  even  in  this  detail. 

He  could,  hence,  more  freely  admit  them  to  the  most  endearing  ond 
familiar  intimacy;  and  FjH^ak  of  them,  licfore  lon<r,  as  ni» friends  His 
brethren,  and  even  His  children  and  little  one3,  though,  alj»o,  HI*  Fcr- 
vants.  lie  had  chosen  them,  not  they  Him;  and  thus  He  could  the 
iK'tter  train  them  to  be  teachers  in  His  own  socictv,  alluring  the 
world  to  it  by  the  example  of  their  lives,  or  sprcactins:  it  bv  their 
ministrations.  Standing  towards  them  in  a  relation  so  diimified.  Ihcy 
were  at  once  His  friends,  and  the  Fcrvants  whom  He  could  employ  at 
dili«rent  Ushers  of  men,  and  labourei-s  in  the  great  vineyard  of* the 
kinirdom  of  God. 

Thou^rh.  like  the  Rabbis,  a  teacher  of  the  nation,  in  the  Btreets,  in 
the  houws,  and  in  the  syna^gues,  as  the  ciu^tom  of  the  day  requirwl, 
Jesus  did  not  try  to  gain  His  immediate  followers  from  their  order, 
or  from  their  disciples,  for  He  had  little  8ymi>alhy  with  them.  He 
nithcr  sought  simple  children  of  the  people,  free,  as  far  as  possible, 
fn>m  pn^jiidice  and  sc^lf-suillciency,  and  marked  only  by  their  sin- 
cerity, humility,  intellectual  shrewdness,  and  religicms  t^nsibility. 
The  less  thev  knew  of  the  schools,  the  less  thev  would  have  to  u'n- 
learn;  the  more  they  derived  from  Him,  the  more  imdoubting  their 
loyalty  to  Him.  He  fnuiid  the  class  He  wanted,  mostly  in  lowly  flsh- 
erinen  and  countryni(M\ 

Of  the  llrst  two  di^cijiles.  the  one  was  Andrew,  a  fisherman,  from 
Bethsjiida  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee;  the  other,  doubtless,  was  John 
himself,  a  native  of  the  same  town — though,  with  his  wonted  m<xiesty, 
he  withholds  his  name.  No  won<UT  he  n*membered  every  incident 
of  his  introduction  to  Christ,  so  minutely,  after  many  years,  for  it  was 
the  birth-hour  of  his  religious  life.  Very  probably  the  proposal  to 
join  the  new  teacher  cunie  from  him,  and.  if  so.  he  was  tlie  first  to 
foll<nv  Jesus,  as  he  was  the  hist  to  leave  Him.  The  two  bad  beanl 
liiin  announced  as  the  Lamb  of  God.  and  as  .such  they  sought  Him. 
Can  we  wonder  that  the  name  U'came  such  a  favourite  with  him.  who, 
hereafter,  was  the  belov<'d  disciple,  that  we  find  it  in  his  writings 
alone,  or  that  he  repeats  it  in  the  A^xwalypstj  more  than  thirty  times? 

The  two  followed  Ji-sus.  anxious  to  speak  to  Him.  but  in  moilest 
dilViculty  how  to  approach  Him.  Their  embarrassment,  however, 
wa^brictf.  for  Jesus,  hearing  their  footsteps  behind  Him,  and  judging, 
V.  ith  the  quick  instinct  of  sympathy,  that  He  was  being  sought  for 
the  first  time,  turned  and  si>oke  to  them.  Asking  them  what  they 
seek.  He  is  answered  in  their  confusion,  by  the  counter-question, — 
"Rabbi,  where  dwellest  Th<m?"  The  multitudes  attending  such 
gatherings  as  John's  preaching,  were  w^ont  to  nm  up  teniponiry 
booths  of  wattled  boughs,  with  a  stripttd  abba,  or  outer  cloak,  thrown 
over,  for  cover,  and  some  one  had  given  Jesus  a  share  in  such  a 
iilielter,  for  it  is  net  likely  that  there  were  houses  near,     l^abbis  on 
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Arir  lormeyii  were  always  welcome  to  hospitalitv,  and  TTc  was  r«- 
pirdeaasone,  by  at  least  a  few,  already.  The  tilfe  had  Ix^en  given 
even  to  John,  as  it  now  was  to  Jcsns,  for  althonirh  the  authorities  at 
Jnri&tlem  discountenanced  those  who  had  not  suidied  in  the  schools, 
and  the  people  half  disiru«ittKl  any  teachhiir  which  did  not  addrr..^ 
tliem  on  f!chooI  authority,  tlie  recoiruition  uas  never  witldield  whero 
^'vident  knowledjre  of  the  Law,  or  worthiiu^ss  to  teach,  was  geon. 
Jewish  traders  and  (jalil.ean  teachers,  who  had  no  diploma  from  tho 
Khoolsof  Jenisalem,  wer<?  acceptc^l  as  lljil)l)is  in  Rome;  and  in  Pales- 
tine, the  dii;nity  and  wisdom  of  Jesus  drew  forth  towards  Ilim  tho 
title  of  Mibi  and  Teacher,  not  only  from  the  people  and  the  disciples, 
hut  even  from  tlie  Pharisees  and  Kahbis  themselves. 

The  simple  words  of  invitalicm,  "Come  and  see,"  were  enough  to 
open  the  rt^hitionship  I>etween  Jcsum  and  hearts  so  eiiger  to  know 
tnore  of  Him,  and,  presently,  they  wen.*  with  llim,  where  He  dwelt. 
The  day  pa.ssed  quickly,  for  they  did  not  mark  the  hours,  as  thev 
^Mciied  on  from  n»)on,  when  they  had  com",  till  towards  night.  Hfs 
discourse,  His  teaching,  and  His  whole  Being,  exclud<Ml  all  other 
thoQgiits.  If  any  doubt  respecting  Him  hnd  rcmaine<i,  it  soon  passed 
away.  Both  were,  henceforth,  His  foll<;wers,  an<l  both  equally  recog- 
nized in  Him  the  promisc^l  Messiah.  The  niirht  approached,  but 
neither  was  willing  to  leav(^  They  had  foutid  n'-il  to  their  souls. 
All  dny  long,  and  into  the  quiet  watches  of  th(»  niu:]it,  they  had  lis- 
t'Jnod  to  His  first  opening  of  His  great.  mts>ag(»  of  menyfrom  tho 
Father,  and  they  would  fain  hear  still  more.  J  Jul,  as  Jeremy  Taylor 
puis  it — "in  accidents  of  the  greatest  pleasnr.*,  our  joys  cannot  be 
contained  within  tiie  limits  of  the  posM'ssor'.s  llioiights."  Andrew 
had  a  brother.  Si m(m,  and  longed  to  briuLT  him  to  .leMis.  Ketiring, 
therefori*.  for  a  time,  he  soon  returned  with  him  in  companj'.  It  was 
a  matter  of  the  gnivest  moment,  on  the  one  side,  that  a  right  choice 
of  disciples  should  be  made,  and  it  was  no  less  momentous  on  the 
other,  tlmt  there  should  Ik*  nr)  st'lf-deception;  ))ut  on  neither  side  was 
there  long  hesitation,  or  cautious  incpiiry,  or  dennmd  for  evidence  of 
<*haractcr,  or  crafty  ^^arine-'s.  Kvcrvthing  was  simple  and  direct,  in 
*"  the  fulness  of  mutual  confidence  and  trust.  'Jo  wv,  Jesus,  and 
l^rar  Him  .speak,  wiis  enough,  and  \U\  on  His  part,  "needed  not  that 
Aoy  should  testify  oi  man ;  for  I  b?  knew  what  was  in  me.n."  T^ookin/^ 
flcailfusilv  at  Simon,  He  .saw  in  him,  as  in  John  and  Andrew,  tii". 
Jjharacteristics  He  required  in  His  followers.  The  rare  unbemling 
finnm.'ss  of  purpose,  the  tenacious  fuldity,  the  swift  decisiveness,  the 
Milttan  tire  and  manliness,  and  the  tender  religiouMie-ss  of  spirit, 
^hich  marked  Iiim  to  tlie  end  of  his  lifr,  were  rejid  at  once.  Jesus  had 
found  iu  him  His  tirmest,  most  rock  like  S4>rvant  and  confessor;  the 
'^^'ho,  from  this  tirst  moment — except  for  one  sad  instant — amidst 
■a  changes  and  trials,  and  the  ever-irrowing  stonns  of  the  world, 
would  never  be  unlnie  to  Him.  -'Thou  art  Simon,"  sjud  He,  "the 
*®  of  Jonas.     Henceforth  thou  shalt  be  called  'The  Kock.'"    No 
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\V(^n(kr  lli.:i<  ]"^  •-  1)1  -t  l^iiown  ms  Ccj-»hns.  or  P^-lor,  tlio  Aramair  ard. 
Greek  cciuivuknts  of  this  honourable  distinction.  The  Christian- 
Church  was  already  founded  m  these  three  disciples.  _ 

With  the  fine  modesty  of  his  nature,  John  says  nothing  of  himself^^ 
in  relation  to  a  day  so  eventful  in  his  history.  The  kini^y  soul  or  "^ 
Jesus  evidently  enchained  him  at  once.  Henceforth,  he  waa  alto- 
gether His,  though,  for  a  time,  dismissed  to  his  home.  Bat,  once 
more  permitted  to  follow  Him,  he  is  ever  found  at  His  aide,  liomttiEff 
himself  in  his  love  for  his  Master,  and  lost  in  the  contemplaBoa  <» 
His  life  and  words.  We  do  not  know  the  stages  hy  which,  from  this 
moment,  onwards,  his  faith  in  the  Saviour  grew,  uU  It  reached  that 
blending  of  soul  with  soul,  in  inmost  love,  which  made  him,  to  the 
end  of  his  long  life,  the  ideal  disciple.  Writing  last  of  all,  he  allowt 
himself  to  be  seen  only  twice  in  the  story  of  hia  Master— now,  when 
he  came  with  Andrew,  as  the  first  to  Join  Christ,  and  at  the  dose,  on 
Calvary,  when  he  lifts  the  veil  for  a  moment  frcHn  the  unique  relation 
in  which  he  stood  to  his  Lord. 

The  earliest  traditions  join  his  brother  James  with  John,  as  one  of 
the  very  first  disciples,  for  though  John,  from  the  same  delicacy  as 
shrank  from  speaking  of  himself,  does  not  mention  his  brotber'a 
name,  the  other  three  Gospels  always  number  him  with  the  eailiest 
adherents  of  Jesus.  There  can  be  little  question  that,  as  Andrew 
went  to  seek  his  brother  Simon,  John,  also,  brought  James  to  Jesuf. 
The  intimation  that  Andrew  went  first  on  his  errand  of  love,  seems  to 
leave  us  to  infer  that  he  himself  went  next. 

The  four  disciples  hod  it  in  common  that  they  belonged  to  the  same 
town,  Bethsaida,  that  tliey  were  of  the  fisher  population,  and  tha^ 
both  families  were  in  a  comparatively  prosperous  position.  "We  know 
nothing  of  the  father  of  Andrew  and  Simon,  but  James  and  John, 
were  the  sons  of  one  Zahdai,  and  we  know,  from  comparison  of  texts, 
that  their  molhcr  was  Italoine,  so  honourably  mentioned  in  the  Gos- 
pels. "Writcns  so  acute  as  Lwald  have  seen  m  her  a  sister  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jcsiis,  and,  if  so,  John  and  James  were  cousins  of  their 
"Master.  If  it  Ik;  correet  to  honour  Salome  thus,  she  was  present  witlL 
3Iary  at  the  crucilixion.  In  any  case,  she  belonced  to  the  nimiber  of 
^  pious  souls  ready  to  accept  a  o^Ies^^iah  such  as  Jesus,  and  hence  her 
•sons  must  have  received  the  priceless  blessing  of  a  godly  training  and. 
example.  It  seems  as  if  we  could  almost  trace  the  beloved  disciple  in. 
the  character  of  a  mother,  who  "ministered  to  Jesus  of  her  substance*' 
while  lie  lived,  and  did  not  forsake  Him  even  when  He  hung  on  th9 
.  cross. 

To  begin  His  pul)lic  career  in  a  way  so  humble  and  unostentatious, 
was  in  strict  keeping  with  the  work  and  character  of  Christ.  It  wa» 
easier  for  Him  to  train  a  few,  and  gradually  raise  them  to  the  high. 
}  tandard  required  in  His  immediate  followers.  That  His  first  adher- 
ents were  attracted  only  by  religious  considerations,  tended  to  guaiti 
against  any  seeking  to  join  Him  who  were  not  moved  to  do  so  by  i^ 
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*TOP spiritual  nrmpatliT — ^itself  tho  plcd'^oof  their fitnosf?  for  (li-.ciplc''. 

To  have  limwn  arouiia  Ilim  grt'ut  muliiliulc.-i.  by  a  display  of  sui>er- 

nr.tiiral  powers,  would  have  destroyed  all  His  plans,  for  II«  could 

li'ivpfoiind  no  such  pympathy  in  crowd3  tlnis  feathered.     Ilavinjr, 

tteforc,  lK»2:un  with  the  lowly  l>{ind  of  four,  lie  liirned  Ilis  Ihour^lits 

^Of-e  more  tow  arris  homo,  and  set  out,  wiih  them,  to  Galilee,  next  day. 

^  fi/lh(liwiple  joined  Ilim  on  tho  lioniewav<l  journey — Fhiiip,  a  towns- 

'nan  of  the  others.     ^Nothinc:  is  toM  of  llje  circumr>tanref».  thouirh  there 

^  lie  no  duulit  that  he  had  heard  of  Jo-nis,  cither  from  the  Baptist, 

ty  whom,  like  the  others,  he  seems  to  have  ^roue  out;  or  from  the  four, 

*<  they  travelled  with  him  on  liis  own  return.     The  simple  words 

"Follow  me,"  so  often  uttered  afterwards,  were  enough  to  add  hmi 

^0  the  others. 

The  family  of  Mary,  in  which  we  no  longer  hear  any  mention  of 

Joseph — now,  apparently,  dead  for  a  numher  of  year.s — seem  at  thi» 

^i'ne  to  have  left  Nazjireth  for  a  short  sojourn  at  Cana,  a  village  a 

't'M' miles  directly  north  of  their  own  town,  on  the  other  side  of  the 

^*ilh  iK'hind  it.     A  little  Iat4*r.  C'a]H?rnaum  was  chos<*n  insteail,  but  it 

^a'ito  (.'ana.  not  Xazan;th,  that  Je>^us  retununl  from  the  Jordan.     It 

l^y  uimn  an  almost  is^>lated  hill,  rising  t)rou(lly  almve  the  pnsture- 

'Und  of  the  little  valley  of  El  Battauf,  and  was  afterwards  a  place  of 

*ome  importance,  in  the  last  Jewish  war,  from  its  strong  position. 

Jesus  and  His  ccmiptmions  had  scarcely  reached  it,  before  Philip, 
^liU  of  natural  joy  at  his  discovery  of  tlie  ^lessiah,  in  Jesus,  sought 
^•ut  a  friend  who  fived  in  Cana,  Natlmnael  by  uanic.  to  let  him  know 
'liat  he  luid  found  Him  "of  whom  Mos<^^  in  the  Law,  and  the  proi)liets 
'^Tote — tJe^us  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  Jo.s<>ph."  Ts'azareth  w;is  only  a 
^tw  miles  off,  hut  so  privately  had  Jesus  lived  in  it  that  the  name  was 
i>ew  to  Nathanael.  and  the  town,  l)esides,  had  a  questionable  name. 
*  'Can  any  gf)od  thing.*'  asked  he,  "come  out  of  Nazareth?" 

Jesus  had  won  VettT  by  the  greeting  which  had  made  him  feel, 

that,  bva  knowledire  bi'voud  human,  fie  had  already  fixed  His  eye  on 

liini,  l)efore  His  coming,  as  a  fut!ire  disciple.     A  similar  display  of 

fiuperhurmm  knowledge  now  kindled  faith  in  Nathanael.     As  he  ap- 

1>roat^hed,  Jesus  greet cni  him  as  "an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there 

^as  no  guile."    A  glance  had  Iwen  enough  to  show  that  he  was  one 

^\ii()se  .«implicity  and  uprightness  of  spirit  marked  him  as  a  ineml)er 

*)f  the  true  Israel  of  God.     Nathanael  felt  that  he  was  known,  but 

Wondered  how  Jesus  could  have  learned  al)r>ut  him.     A  few  words 

ir.on?,  and  he  was  won  forever.     He  had  bt^cn  sitting  alone,  under 

tlitf  liir-tre<;  iK^fore  his  hous^*,  or  in  his  garden,  hidden,  as  he  thought, 

from  all.  when  Philij)  s])oke  to  him.     "  Befon?   that  Philip  called 

tiiee,"  said  Jesus,  "when  thou  wast  under  the  fig-tr<'e,  I  saw  thee." 

The  first  worcLs  had  stnick  him,  but  these,  recalling  the  moment.**  just 

gone,  when,  very  likely,  in  his  fancied  sec.'lusion,  he  had  been  ponder 

lug  the  mi.sery  of  Israel,  and  longing  for  the  Great  Deliverer, — showed 

that  Ids  inmost  soul  had  been,  all  the  while,  open  to  the  eye  of  Jesus, 
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fip.d  rr)mj)l('to(l  tho  coikjuoI  of  \iU  soul.      "Tial)hi,"  said  lio,  *'T1.<^ 
iirt  the  bon  of  God;  Thou  art  the  Kmg  of  Israel.'*     lie  felt  that  \\: 
heart  of  the  ^Icssiah  of  Gk>d  had  turned  tcudcrlj  towards  him,  eve; 
before  they  had  met.  ^^ 

The  simple,  prompt  faith  of  Nathanael  was  no  lesspkasUigto  Jcsq^^* 
than  honouring  to  himself.    There  was  sometliing  bo  uesh,  bo  fervcpt^^ 
80  full-hearted  in  the  words,  now  at  the  very  Manning  of  Qurlst*^^ 
pubfic  work,  that  they  won  a  reply  alike  gracious  and  surame.    "Be-^ 
cause  I  said  imto  thee,  I  saw  thee  under  the  fiff-tree,  beUerest  thont^ 
Thou  slialt  see  greater  things  than  these."    Far  higher  sroonds  of    -^ 
faith  would,  henceforth,  be  granted,  for,  from  this  time,  "thebeavens    '* 
would  be  seen,  as  it  were,  open,  and  the  angels  of  Qod  ascending  «id 
descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man," — ^the  name  consecrated  to  the  Jfcs* 
siah  from  tlie  days  of  Daniel — and  now  permanently  dioeen  as  His 
own.    When  He  begins  His  work  in  its  full  activity,  there  will  be  no 
longer  a  momentaiy  opening  of  heaven,  as  lately  on  the  Jordan,  but 
a  constant  intercourse  between  it  and  earth,  as  of  old  in  the  vision  of 
Jacob;  heavenly  ministrations  brinring countless  blesslnga down,  and 
bearing  back  the  tidings  of  the  work  or  mercy,  in  reconciling  man  to 
God.  language  like  this  is,  of  course,  metaphorical.    It  may  be  nn- 
derstood  literally,  in  one  or  two  cases,  m  tho  Saviour's  histoiy,  but 
He  cannot  have  referred  to  these.    He,  rather,  spoke  of  the  coonee- 
tion  between  earth  and  heaven,  which  He  had  opened.    They  would 
be  no  longer  isolated  from  each  other.    Intercourse  between  than 
was  henceforth  renewed,  never  again  to  cease;  intercourse,  at  fin^ 
between  Him  and  His  Father,  but  gradually  spreading  over  the  earth, 
as  men  caught  His  image,  and  reproduced  His  spirit    The  angels  de- 
scending from  heaven  with  gifts  for  the  Son  of  Man  to  dispense  to  Hit 
brethren,  would  be  visible  to  all  who  saw  the  results,  in  His  kingdom 
over  the  earth. 

Nathanaers  name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  the  apostles,  but  it 
has  been  assimied  from  the  earliest  times  that  he  was  Bartholomew, 
who  is  always  named  next  to  Philip.  It  was  a  Jewish  custom  to 
change  the  name  when  a  public  profession  of  religion  was  made. 
**Four  things,"  says  li.  Isaac,  "have  power  to  change  a  man's  des- 
tiny— alms,  prayer,  change  of  heart,  and  change  of  name."  We  have 
instances  of  such  change  of  name  in  Simon,  who  is  also  indifferently 
mentioned  as  Peter,  and  as  the  son  of  Jonas,  and  in  Barnabas,  whose 
proper  name  was  Joses.  Nathanael  may  have  been  the  personal 
name,  while  Bartholomew  was  simply  an  allusion  to  him  as  the  son 
of  Talmai. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  OPEXrNO  OF  CHRT8T*8  PUBLIC  MTNIBTRT. 

p  The  plain  of  El  Battauf,  on  a  hill  in  which  rose  the  village  of 

^j^Da.  now  utterly  forsaken.  Btretchos  out  in  a  pleasant  rolling  green 

?^  embayed  in  a  framework  of  softer  or  steeper  hills.     On  the  Bouth, 

J J^«  whitewashed  tomh  of  a  Mohammedan  saint  marks  the  lop  of 

•ne hiilbehind  Nazareth,  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  this,  the  rumed 

^Wer  of  Sepphoris  rises  from  a  lower  ridge.     Entering  the  plain 

Jtom  the  north,  the  first  village  is  Kefr  Menda,  with  its  deep  spring, 

^ke  vater  of  which  is  carefully  kept  for  use  in  the  hot  summer;  rain 

^ater.  collected  in  an  opc^n  pool,  l>eing  used  at  other  times.     The 

^  roofs  of  many  of  the  p')or  cottages  show  frail  shelters  of  wattled 

"^ands  and  twigs,  the  sleeping  places  of  the  inmates  below,  in  the 

^trv  summer  nigiits.     They  are,  doubtleas,  the  counterparts  of  the 

booths  of  bmnche.^*  of  olives,  pines,  myrtles,  palms,  and  other  trees, 

^Inch  the  ancient  Jews,  in  Mehemiah's  day,  made  on  their  house- 

loofs  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  Feast  of  Talwrnacles. 

The  plain  undulates  in  alternate  grass  and  grain  fields,  Ix^.tween 
two  and  three  miles,  from  Kefr  Menda  to  S(?furij^h,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Galilee,  the  "  bird-like"  Scpphoris.  Several  broad  caravan 
loads,  which  lejid  to  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  cross  it;  groves  of  figs 
and  olives  fringe  the  southern  edge,  and  parts  of  the  slopes,  of  the 
lull  on  which  ^efuriyeh  stands.  One  overtakes  asses  bearhig  heavy 
loads  of  rich  grass  to  the  village,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  with  an  ear 
cropped  off;  the  penalty  allowed  to  Ix;  inflicted  by  any  peasant  who 
jUte  caught  it  feeding  in  his  unprotected  patch  of  gram.  Sef uriyeh 
K  even  still,  a  large  and  prosperous  village,  stretching  out  on  tho 
Western  and  southern  slopes  of  its  hill.  A  half-fallen  tower,  of  great 
antiquity,  crowns  the  height,  and  from  its  top  the  eye  ranges  over  a 

f'leasant  landscape — the  soft  green  plain,  the  fi^  and  olive  groves 
ringing  it.  Kefr  Menda  to  the  north,  Cana  of  Galilee  a  little  further 
east,  and,  to  the  south-east,  the  white  tomb  on  the  hill  of  Nazareth; 
a  southern  sky.  with  its  deep  blue,  overarching  all.  It  is  a  delight- 
ful idyllic  picture,  on  the  small  scale  that  marlS  everything  in  Pales- 
tine. 

Cana— the  reedv  place — as,  no  doubt,  the  first  settlers  found  the 
P^in  below  it,  before  it  was  drained  and  cultivated,  is  now  so  utterly 
^Ule  that  it  is  the  favourite  hunting  ground  of  the  neighbourhooa ; 
even  loopanls  being  shot  at  times  among  its  broken  houses,  while  tho 
^d  boar  and  the  jackal  find  haunts  in  the  thick  jungle  of  oak 
j?>ppice,  on  the  slopes  of  the  wadys  around.  The  houses  are  built  of 
hniestone,  and  some  of  them  may  have  been  inhabited  within  tho 
«8t  fifty  years.     Sepp  found  the  whole  space  ou  which  the  village 
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seomcd  to  have  stood,  only  about  a  hundred  paces;  etch  tm 
met/'  says  hc»  *'  not  a  living  aoul;  not  even  a  ^kwr:  ttie  irat„ 
ono  never  misses  in  Palestine  was  not  there  to  ^ve  a  aoond. 
step  echoed  through  the  deserted  litUe  street  and  open  squan,  as 
in  the  dead  of  night;  only  flics  held  their  marriage  njoioiigi  in 
sunshine;  while  a  splendid  rainbow  stretched  over  the  mbed  tor 
of  Sepphoris." 

It  was  very  different  in  the  days  when  Jesus  came  to  it  fhnn 
visit  to  the  preaching  of  John»  on  the  Jordan.  A  marriage  was  aj 
in  the  circle  of  Mary's  friends;  possibly  of  her  connecuona.  Ths-^ 
3Iary  and  Jesus  were  invited  to  the  usual  re|oicin(ni,  and  that  the;^ 
accepted  the  invitation,  marks  the  worth  of  those  wlio  had  given  if 
for  the  presence  of  the  saintly  mother  and  her  Son  at  such 
are  a  pled^  that  all  that  was  innocent  and  beautiful 
the  festivities. 

A  marriage  in  the  East  has  always  been  a  time  of  great  rejoicing 
The  bridegroom,  adorned  and  anointed,  and  attended  by  liis  groani- 
men,  **  the  sons  of  the  bridechamber/'  went,  of  old,  as  now,  cutis 
marriage  day,  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  who  awaited  him,  vdkd 
from  head  to  foot,  alike  from  Eastern  ideas  of  propriety,  and  as  a 
symbol  of  her  subjection  as  a  wife.    A  peculiar  girolle — tbe  **  wXOnT 
which  a  bride  could  not  forget — ^was  always  part  of  her  dress^  and  a 
wreath  of  myrtla  leaves,  either  real,  or  of  gold,  or  gilded  wock— Uka 
our  wreath  of  orange  blossoms — ^was  so  indispensable  that  it  cams 
to  be  used  as  a  term  for  the  bride  herself.    Her  hair,  if  she  had  not 
been  married  before,  was  left  flowing;  her  whole  dress  was  perfumed, 
and  she  c^littcred  with  as  many  jewels  as  the  family  boasted,  or,  if 
poor,  could  borrow  for  the  occasion.     Her  bridal  dress,  her  special 
omameuts,  the  ointment  and  perfumes  for  her  person,  and  presents 
of  fiiiit  and  other  things,  had  been  scut  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day 
by  the  bridegroom ;  the  bride,  on  her  part,  sending  him,  as  her  pre- 
scribed gift,  a  shroud,  which  he  kept  and  wore,  as  she  did  hers,  cm 
each  New  Year's  Day  and  Day  of  Atonement     The  Rabbis  had 
fixed  Wednesday  as  the  dav  on  which  maidens  should  be  married, 
and  Friday  for  widows,  so  that,  if  the  bride  at  Cana  was  now  married 
for  the  flrst  time,  we  know  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  Uie  cere- 
mony took  place.     She  might  he  very  young,  for  girls  become  wives 
in  the  East  when  twelve  or  fourteen,  or  even  younger.     The  bride- 
CToom  and  bride  both  fasted  all  day  l^efore  the  marriage,  and  con- 
fessed their  sins  in  prayer,  as  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.     When  tho 
bride  reached  the  house  of  her  future  husband's  father,  in  which  tha 
marriage  was  celebrated,  the  bride^oom  received  her,  still  deeply 
veiled,  and  conducted  her  within,  with  great  rejoicings.     Indeed,  ha 
generally  set  out  from  his  father's  house  in  the  evening  to  meet  her, 
ivith  flute-players  or  singers  before  him ;  his  groomsmen,  and  others^ 
%vith  flaring  torches  or  lamps,  escorting  him  amidst  loud  rejoicing, 
which  rose  still  higher  as  he  led  her  back.    Keighbours  thronged 
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^j|o  the  streets.  Flutes  and  drums  and  shrill  cries  filled  the  air,  and 
y*  procession  was  swelled  as  it  passed  on,  by  a  train  of  maidens, 
triends  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  hafl  been  waitina:  for  it. 
The  Talmud  has  preserved  a  snatch  of  one  of  the  songs  sung  by  the 
"rid«uuuds  and  girls  as  they  danced  before  the  bride,  on  the  way  to 

*lie  bridegroom's  house.    In  a  free  translation  it  runs  something  like 

tills:- 

•'  Her  eyelids  are  not  stained  with  blue, 
Her  red  cheeks  are  her  own ; 
Her  hair  hanps  wavinfi:  as  it  fn*cw, 
Herprace  were  wealth,  alone!" 

In  the  house  of  the  bridegroom's  father,  which  was.  for  a  time, 

the  home  of  the  young  couple,  things  went  merrily,  for  a  feast  was 

prorided,  to  whicli  all  the  friends  and  neighbours  were  invited.     It 

Was  an  essential  part  of  the  ceremonv.  for  even  so  early  as  Jacob's 

day,  ''to  make  a  feast"  hud  become  tlie  common  expression  for  the 

cefebralion  of  a  marriage. 

The  bride  did  not  sit  at  this  feast,  however,  but  remained  apart, 

traong  thp  women,  shrouded  in  the   long  while  veil  of  betrothal; 

unseen,  as  yet,  evon  by  her  husband.     Nor  did  she   take  any  part 

in  the  festivities,  or  ai)pftar  at  all.     It  was  only  when  husbaml  and 

wife  were  linally  alone,  that  the  veil  was,  for  the  first  time,  reniovt*d. 

Meanwhile,  the  family  rejoicings  went  on  apace.     The  feast  was 

provided  at  the  co^t  of  the  bridegroom,  and  continued,  usually,  for 

seven  days,  with  the  greatest  mirth.     The  bridegroom  wore  a  crown, 

often  of  flowers — the  crown  with  which,  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  it 

is  said,  "his  mother  crowned    him  in  the  day  of  his  espousjils.  in 

the  day  of  the  gladness  of   his  heart," — and  siit  "decked,  like  a 

priest,  in  his  ornaments;"  the  bride  sitting  apart  among  the  women, 

"adorned  with  her  jewels."    Singing,  music,  and  dancing,  merry 

riddles,  and  the  play  of  wit,  amused  the  house*,  night  after  night, 

while  the  feast  was  prolonged,  and  it  was  only  after  it  had  worn 

itself  out,  that  life  settled  down  agsiin  into  colourless  monotonv. 

It  was  to  some  such  festivity  that  Jesus  had  been  invited  with  His 
five  disciples.  The  earthen  floor  and  the  ledge  round  the  wall  would 
lie  spread  with  carpcjts,  the  walls  hung  with  garlands;  the  spirits  of 
all  bright  and  cheerful  as  the  decorated  chamber,  and  tlie  modest 
rejoicings  in  no  way  (clouded  by  the  presence  of  Mary's  Son  and  His 
followers.  There  was  no  exce.<»s,  we  may  be  sure,  but  the  flow  of 
harmless  entertainment  brightened  all  faces.  John  had  bc^en  an 
ascetic — the  highest  form  of  religious  life  hitherto  known  in  Israel. 
He  had  spent  his  days  in  penitential  aiLsterity  and  wilderness  seclu- 
sion ;  had  drunk  no  wine,  had  eaten  no  pleasant  food,  and  had  kept 
apart  from  human  alTuirs  and  relationshi]).s.  But  a  new  and  higher 
ideal  of  religion  was  now  to  l)e  introduced.  Jesus  came  to  spirit- 
ualize the  humblest  duties  of  life,  and  sanctify  its  siniph^st  incidents, 
so  aj  to  ennoble  it  as  a  whole.     Henceforth,  pleasures  and  <iti\a^- 
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ments  wore  not  to  be  shunned  as  unholy;  religion  was  not  tothiiTe 
on  the  mortilicntion  of  every  humon  instinct,  and  the  repreflsion  ofl 
every  cheerful  emotion.  It  would  mix  with  the  crowd  of  men,  affccC 
no  sinp^ularitv,  take  part  in  the  innocent  festivities  of  lifep  intemS 
itself  in  all  that  interested  men  at  large,  and  yet,  amidst  all.  remaioi 
consecrated  and  pure;  in  the  world,  by  sympathy  and  active  brother- 
hood, but  not  of  it;  hiunan  in  its  outward  form,  but  heavenly  in  ita 
elevation  and  spirit. 

The  rejoicings  had  continued  for  some  evenings,  when  a  misfor- 
tune b.appened  that  threatened  to  disCTace  the  bridegroom  and  his 
family  for  life  in  the  eyes  of  their  neiglibours.  The  supply  of  wine  ran 
out.     As  in  all  wine-growing  countries,  the  population  were  not  only 
temperate,  but  8im])le  in  their  whole  living,  beyond  what  the  natives 
of  a  colder  climate  can  imagine.     Yet  wine  was  their  symbol  of  Joy 
and  festivity.      Jotham,  in  the  far-back  days  of  the  Judges,  nad 
pnused  it  as  "cheering  God  and  man,"  and  among  other  passages,  t 
J^Milm  had  spoken  of  it  as  making  glad  the  heart,  though  its  immod- 
erate use  had  liei*n  condemned  in  many  Scriptures.     "Wine  is  the 
best  of  all  medicines,"  said  a  Hebrew  proverb:  '*  where  wine  is  want- 
ing, doctors  thrive."     "May  tl:ere  be  always  wine  and  life  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Rabbi,"  was  one  ot  the  toasts  at  their  festivities.     But, 
withal,  this  refern'd  only  to  its  modenite  use.     Among  the  parables 
in  which  the  peoi)le  delighted,  one  ran  thus — "  When  Koah  planted 
his  vineyard,  Satan  came  and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing?  *  Plant- 
ing a  vineyard,'  was  the  rejily.     'What  is  it  for?'    *Its  fruits,  green 
or  dr}',  are  sweet  and  plejisant:  we  make  wine  of  it.  which  gladdens 
the  heart.'     '  I  should  like  to  have  a  hand  in  the  ])lanting,'  said  Satan. 
•  Good,'  repli(;d  Noah.     Satan  then  brought  a  lamb,  a  lion,  a  sow,  and 
an  ape,  killed  them  in  the  vineyard,  and  let  their  hlood  nm  into  the 
roots  of  the  vines.     From  this  it  comes  that  a  man,  before  he  has 
taken  wine,  is  simple  as  a  lamb,  which  knows  nothing,  and  is  dumb 
before  its  shearers;  when  he  has  drunk  moderately,  he  grows  a  lion, 
and  thinks  there  is  not  his  like;  if  he  drink  too  much,  he  turns  a 
swine,  and  wallows  in  ihe  mire:  if  he  drink  still  more,  he  becomes  a 
lilt liv  ape,  falling  hither  and  thither,  and  knowing  nothing  of  what 
he  does. 

The  good  and  the  evil  of  wine  were  thus  familiar,  but  we  may  be 
certiun  that  only  its  letter  side,  as  enjoyed  among  a  people  at  once 
simple  and  sober,  who  held  excess  in  abhorrence,  and  m  a  household 
where  license  was  not  to  be  thought  of — was  .seen  at  the  marriage  in 
('ana,  and  this  temperate  use  of  it  Je.^us  cheerfully  sanctioned.  Maiy, 
with  her  gentle  womanly  feeling  for  the  shame  of  scheming  inhospi- 
tality  that  threatened  the  host,  indidged  the  hope  that  He  whose  mys- 
terious birth,  honoured  bv  a  sjH'cial  .Mar,  and  the  songs  of  angels,  and 
whcjse  changed  look  and  bearing,  .'iince  His  Jordan  visit,  could  not 
have  es<'aiK*d  her,  would  now  ])ut  forth  the  hidden  powers  she  might 
well  believe  Him  to  have,  to  brighten  the  family  circle,  in  whose  ufs 
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tbJB  feast  was  so  great  an  event.    She  had,  however,  to  learn,  by  a 

pntle  rebuke,  that  His  human  relation  to  her  was  now  merged  and 

m  in  a  higher.     Cslng  an  ovciy-day  form  of  words,  of  immemorial 

age  in  the  nation,  with  a  look  of  love  and  tenderness.  He  waived  her 

iaiplied  solicitation  aside — •*  Woman,  what  is  there  to  me  and  tlieo? 

Miiiehour  is  not  yet  come."     There  was  no  disrc'^ix'Ot  in  tiic  word 

"woman,"  for  He  used  it  afterwards  to  lier,  when  on  tlie  cross,  in  Hi? 

last ttaider  offices  of  love.     It  was  as  if  He  had  said,  "Our  spheres 

lie  apart.    Hitherto  you  have  known  me  as  your  Son.    Henceforth,  I 

am  much  more.     My  divine  powers  are  only  for  divine  ends:   at  the 

call  of  my  Father  alone,  for  His  glory  only.     He  fixes  my  hour  for 

all  the  works  He  wills  mc  to  do,  and  in  this  case  it  has  not  yet  come." 

"Whatsoever  He  stiith  unto  you,  do  it,"  said  Mary,  on  hearing  His 

aiuwLT— for  it  had  no  harshness  to  her. 

The  Bupcnititious  dread  of  ceremonial  uncleanncss,  among  the 
Jews,  made  ample  provision  necessiuy  in  every  household,  for  con- 
MaDt  washings  of  Vijssels,  or  of  the  pi^rson.  No  one  ate  without 
wasliing  the  h:mds;  each  guest  had  his  feet  washed  on  his  arrival, 
for  Bundals  were  left  outside  and  only  naked  feet  allowed  to  touch 
a  host's  tioor;  and  the  washing  of  "cups,  and  jugs,  and  holtles," 
as  the  Talmud  tells  us,  "went  on  the  whole  day."  Six  great 
juwof  sUme,  therefore,  for  such  purifications,  stood' ranged  outside 
the  door,  or  in  the  chamber;  their  narrow  mouths  likely  filled  with 
green  leaves,  as  is  still  the  custom,  to  keep  the;  water  cool.  "  Fill  the 
▼ater  pots  with  water,"  said  Jesus,  adding,  when  they  had  carefully 
filled  them  to  the  brim,  "  Draw  out,  and  take  supplies  to  the  governor 
of  the  feast."  But  the  water  was  now  glowing  wine.  His  words  to 
His  mother  and  the  servants  had  l)een  unnoticed  by  the  company, 
aad  the  fre-sh  supply,  when  tasted  first,  as  the  fashion  was.  by  the. 
chief  man  of  the  feast,  on  whom  it  fell  to  st^e  to  the  entertainment 
of  the  guests,  was  found  so  good,  that  he  goodhumouredly  rallied 
the  hridegroom  on  keeping  the  best  to  th(^  last. 

The  "glory"  of  Jesas  had  always  shone;,  to  those  who  had  eyes  to 
K^  it,  in  the  spotless  beauty  of  His  life,  but  this  was  a  revelation  of 
it  in  a  new  form.  It  was  tiic  "  beginning"  of  His  miracles,  wrought, 
as  was  fitting,  in  stillness  and  privacy,  without  disj)lay, — to  cheer  and 
brighten  those  around  Him.  His  presence  at  such  a  feast  showed  His 
symimthy  with  human  jovs,  human  connectiims,  and  human  relation- 
ships, lie  taught  by  it,  for  the  first  ]ime.  that  common  life  in  all  its 
phases,  may  be  niised  to  a  religious  dignity,  and  that  the  loving 
Jmile  of  God,  like  the  tender  blue  above,  l<.K>ks  down  on  the  wholo 
wund  of  existence.  He  had  not  be(^n  invited  as  the  chief  guest, 
or  as  in  any  way  distinguished,  for  He  was  not  yet  The  Teacher, 
gj&ed  tturoughout  the  land,  nor  had  His  miracles  begun  to  reveal 
His  higher  claims.  But  He  took  the  place  assigned  Him  as  one  amone 
the  many,  as  naturally  as  the  lowliest  of  the  company,  and  remaineu 
<iB^wa  till  His  divme  glory  revealed  Him. 
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Hi:'  inlrnculmis  power,  indeed,  was  only  one  aspect  of  thLs  "clory." 
In  a  iar  higher  sense  it  was  "manifested"  in  llis  Person.  1 1  ^' »ii9, 
doubtless,  amazing  to  possess  such  powers,  bat,  that  One  whoae  worct 
or  mere  Avill,  could  command  the  obedience  of  nature,  dKmld  inhigle 
as  a  friend  in  an  humble  marriage  festivitv,  a  man  ammigiit  men,  "wm 
still  more  wonderful.  Notliingcould  better  illiutrale  Hfa  peiftef 
manhood,  thim  His  identifying  Himself  thus  with  the  IrandBfe  Inci- 
dents of  a  private  circle.  He  had  ^wn  up  under  the  commoii  onff* 
nances  of  human  existence,  as  a  child,  a  son,  a  brother,  a  fkiend,  iP^ 
a  neighbour.  As  a  Jew,  He  had  shared  in  tlie  social,  dvil,  and  vdlgioai 
life  of  His  nation.  His  presence  at  this  marriage,  diowed  thi&Bi 
continued  the  same  familiar  relations  to  His  f^ow-men,  after  Hii 
consecration  as  before  it  Neither  His  nationality,  nor  edacatfon,  nor 
mental  characteristics,  nor  natural  temperament,  narrowed  His  m* 
pathics.  Though  burdened  ¥rith  the  high  coxnmlBBion  of  the  MeMak, 
He  retained  a  vivid  interest  in  all  things  human.  With  vb,  ov 
supreme  pre-occupation  leaves  only  apathy  for  other  thlnga.  Bolii 
Christ,  no  one  faculty  or  emotion  appeared  in  excess.  Hu  fulDeii  <lf 
nature  suited  itself  to  cverv  occasion.  Strength  and  grace,  wlBddB  *i 
and  love,  courage  and  punty,  which  are  the  one  side  of  our  betai^  ^ 
were  never  displayed  so  harmoniously,  and  so  perfectly,  as  In  HSi^ 
but  the  incidents  of  Uiis  marriage  feast  show  that  the  other  aide,  tfes 
feminine  gentleness  and  purity,  which  are  the  ideal  ytrtuea  of  wonm, 
were  no  less  His  charactcristica.  They  throw  light  on  the  words  eC 
St.  Paul,  '*'  In  Him  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor  free,  mak  wot 
female."  He  could  subdue  Pilate  by  His  calm  digniUr,  hot  He  ato' 
ministered  to  the  happiness  of  a  village  festival.  He  coold  wHh- 
stand  the  stniggle  with  the  Prince  of  Darkness  in  the  wilderness,  and 
through  life,  but  lie  wept  over  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  He  could  let 
the  rich  young  ruler  go  his  way  to  perish,  if  he  would,  but  He  sighed 
as  lie  healed  the  man  that  was  dumb.  He  pronounced  the  doom  of 
Jerusalem,  with  a  lofty  sternness,  but  He  wept  as  He  thought  how  it 
had  neglected  the  things  of  its  peace.  He  craved  sympathy,  and  He 
showed  it  with  equal  tenderness:  He  was  calm  amidst  the  wildest 
popular  tumult,  but  lie  sou^t  the  lonely  mountain  for  midnijdit 
prayer.  He  stenily  rebuked  Peter  for  hinting  a  temptation,  but  He 
blamed  His  sleep  in  Gethsemane  on  the  weakne^  of  the  flesh.  He 
gave  away  a  crown  when  on  the  cross,  but  He  was  exceedingly  sor- 
rowful unto  death  in  the  gardon.  He  never  used  His  miraculous 
powci-s  to  relieve  Himself,  but  He  provided  for  the  multitude  in  the 
wilderness.  His  judges  quailed  before  Him,  but  He  forgot  His  dying 
agonies,  to  commend  ills  mother  to  the  lifelong  care  of  a  friend.  Ho 
rebuked  death,  that  He  might  give  her  son  back  to  the  widow;  and 
He  took  part  in  the  rejoicings  of  an  humble  marriage,  that  He  mi^t 
elevate  and  sanctify  human  joys.  In  the  fullest  sense  He  was  a  man, 
but  not  in  tho  sense  in  which  manly  virtues  are  opposed  to  those  ca 
woman,  for  He  showed  no  less  the  gentleness,  purity,  and  tendcniess 
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<»f  Hieonft  5«ex,  tlian  the  strength  and  nohility  of  the  other.     ITe  was 

ttcSonof  Man.  in  the  grand  sense  of  beins^  representative  of  hunifinitv 

va whole.     Man  and  woman,  alike,  have  in  Him  their  perfcft.  iH«-nl. 

An  hidiin  apologrue  t^lls  us  that  a  Bralimin,  one  of  who.?e  di.-ciples 

M  been  perplexwt  respeetin;^  miracles,  ordered  a  flowj-r-pot  tilled 

'^ifh  earth  to  be  bron«;:ht  him,  and  havinir  put  a  seed  into  it  iH-loro 

the  doubter,  caused  it  to  vspring  up,  blossom,  and  l»ear  fruit,  while  lio 

ftillrtof)*!  by.     '*  A  miracle."  cried  the  youn«^  man.     **  Son,"  n-plit^d 

tlk*  Braliniih.  "  what  else  do  you  see  done  hen?  in  an  hour  than  nature 

teraore  slowly  round  the  year?"    The  wine  wliich  the  jruests  had 

drunk  from  the  brideirroom's  bounty,  and  possibly  from  the  ad<Ud 

pfls  of  friends,  had  been  slowly  matured  from  the  vine  by  mysterious 

elalwnition,  from  light,  and  heat,  and  moisture,  and  the'siiffs  of  the 

fartii.  none  of  which  had  more  apparent  afliuity  to  it  than  the  wjiter 

which  Jesus  transformed      The  miracle  in  natun*  was  not  less  rcnl  or 

wonderful  than  that  of  the  marriaire  feast,  and  strikes  us  K^.^^s,  only  by 

jtsbfins  familiar.     At  the  threshold  of  Christ's  miraculous  works  it 

18  Well  to  realize  a  fact  so  easily  overlooked.     A  miracle  is  only  an 

exorcise,  in  a  new  way.  of  the  Almii^hty  power  we  s(^e  daily  ])r<)duc- 

iiia:  perhai)s  the  same  results  in  nature.     Infinitely  varied  forces  are 

at  work  around  us  every  moment.     From  tht?  sun  to  the  atom,  from 

thft  stone  to  the  thinkm'r  brain  and   be:iting  heart,   they  circulate 

riccple.wly,  throuijh  all  thin*^s,  for  ever.     As  they  act  and  react  oil 

«irh other,  the  amazinir  n»sult  is  pro^luced  which  we  know  as  nature, 

Imthow  manv  mysteri<ius  inter-relations,  of  which  we  knownolhin/r, 

may  ofifer  endlessly  varied  means  for  produciu'x  specilic  ends,  at  the 

fomnuind  of  God?    Nor  is  there  anythiu.2:  more  amazin.u;  in  the  worlds 

of  Ciiri<t  than  in  the  daily  phenoim?na  of  nature.     The  v;ist  univcrsi;, 

cniliRicinir  heavens  abov;- heavens,  strerc'iiinir  out  into  the  lutinito — 

i\ilh  constellations  anchored  on  the  vast  expanse  liiu*  tiny  ish't  clusters 

wi  the  lH)undless  ocean,  is  one  ^eiit  miracle.     It  was  woiulerful  to 

tn'ut*',  but  to  sustain  creation  is.  itself,  to  create  anew,  each  moment. 

Buds  and  phuiets.  livinir  creatures  in  their  endless  nices,  all  that  the 

rounrl  .sky  of  each  planet  covers — sc»as,  air,  sweepinu:  valleys,  lofty 

mountains,  and  the  million  wonders  of  the  brjiin  aii«l  heart,  and  life, 

^'f  tlu'ir  innumerable  populations,  hnve  no  security,  each  moment, 

that  thf»y  shall  commence  another,  except  in  the  continued  exj^endi- 

tnre  of  fresh  creative  eneri|:y.     Miracles  are  only  the  momentary 

iiitorcaiation  of  unsusiie<*te(l  Jaws  which  startle  by  their  novelty,  biit 

•n*  no  more  miiiuailous  than  the  most  common  incident  of  t he ^' feat 

mystery  of  nature. 

Tlif  iK'j^inninji:  of  the  public  career  of  Jesus  as  Me«:siah  at  a  time  so 
joyful  as  a  hou.-iehohl  festival  was  a])propriate.  His  bounteous  irift 
filly  marked  the  openiuir  of  Ills  kingly  work,  like  the  fountain^;  liov/- 
Jn.U  with  wine  at  the  conmation  of  earthly  kinirs.  But  a  kinir  very 
different  from  curtlily  monarchs  was  now  enterin<r  on  Ills  rei«!:n.  No 
outward  preparation  ia  made;  lie  hits  no  worldly  weallli  ot  ivcVl 
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provision  to  lavish  away.    Yet.  though  He  has  no  wine,  water  itactf, 
at  Ills  wonl,  ])ccomes  wine,  rich  as  the  finest  vintage.    Till  His  hour 
linis  come,  He  remains  passive  and  self-restramed,  awaiting  the  momeDt 
divinely  appointed  for  His  glory  shining  out  among  men.    Once 
come,  the  slumbering  power,  till  now  unrevealod,  hrcaks  forth,  never 
to  cciise  its  gracious  y\'o]^  of  blessing  and  healing,  till  the  kingdom 
He  came  to  foimd  is  triumphant  in  Ilis  death. 

The  age  of  Jesus  at  His  entrance  on  His  public  work  has  beenveiy 
variously  estimated.    Kwald  Kupix)ses  that  lie  was  about  thuly-four, 
fixing  Ilis  birth  three  years  before  the  death  of  Herod.     Wiescler,  on 
the  contran%  supposes  Him  to  have  been  in  His  thirty-flrct  year, 
sotting  His  birth  a  few  months  before  Herod's  death.    Bunsen,  AneeTi 
AViucr,  SchOrer,  and  Kenan  agree  with  this:  Lichtenstcin  makes  Him 
thirty- two.     Hausrath  and  Keim,  on  the  other  hand,  think  that  Be 
began  His  ministry  in  the  year  a.d.  84,  but  they  do  not  ffiyemj 
supi>oscd  date  for  His  birth,  though  if  that  of  Ewald  be  taken  is  t 
medium,  He  must  now  have  been  forty  j'cars  old,  while,  if  Wieseler^ 
date  be  preferred,  He  would  only  have  been  thirty-seven.    Tta 
statement  of  the  Gospel,  that  He  was  **  about  thirty  years  of  age  when 
He  begjui"  His  public  work,  is  so  indefinite  as  to  allow  free  conjecture. 
In  any  c»ii5C,  He  must  have  been  thirty -one  at  His  Imptlsm,  from  His 


Temple  had  Ik'CU  building,  that  He  was  between  forty  and  fifty  at 
His  death.  Amidst  such  difference,  exactness  is  impossible,  and  it 
seems  safest  to  keep  to  the  gonerality  of  St.  Luke,  by  thinking  of 
Jesus  as  about  thirty — though  not  vounger — at  His  baptism. 

The  Ktay  at  Cana  seems  to  have  l)een  short.  It  may  have  lx?en  only 
a  fnniily  visit,  or  it  may  have  been,  that,  from  simie  cause.  Mary  had 
gone  for  a  time  to  live  there;  but,  in  either  case,  Jesus  verj'soon 
removed  from  a  locality  so  little  suited  to  His  work,  from  its  isola- 
tion, and  remoteness  from  the  centres  of  life  and  population,  lie 
had  resc>lved  to  make  Galilee,  in  which  He  was  at  home,  the  chief 
sc(?ne  of  His  labours.  He  was.  moreover,  safer  there  than  either  in 
Judea  or  Perea,  for  the  hierarchy  could  reach  Him  more  easily  in  the 
one,  and  the  tynmny  of  Antipas  was  leas  restrained  in  the  wild  ter- 
rit()r\'  of  the  other.  The  kingdom  He  came  to  set  up  must  grow 
silently,  and  by  slow,  i)eaceful  degrees,  like  the  mustard  seed,  to 
■which*  he  comjfared  it,  and  it  could  not  do  so  in  any  part  so  well  as 
in  (jialilee.  Far  away  from  turbulent  Judea,  He  esciiped  the  excite- 
ments, more  or  less  V<>lhicnl,  the  insurrections,  and  wild  dreams  of 
national  supremacy,  ever  fermenting  at  Jerusalem,  and  avoided  excit- 
ing suspicion,  or  having  Ilis  spiritual  aims  perverted  by  the  revolu- 
tionary violence  of  the  masses.  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world, 
like  tlie  Messianic  dominion  fondly  expected  by  the  nation,  but  tlio 
far  mijjhticr  reign  of  "The  Truth." 
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Galilee  was,  however,  in  some  rospoots,  an  unfavourable  centre. 

^morose  and  Helf -sufficient  Jerusalemites  ridiculed  its  population, 

Md  affected  to  think  that  no  prophet  h:ul  riscm  in  it,  though  Elijah, 

BiAg.  Hosea,  and  Nahum, — the  first,  the  fi^reatest  of  the  prophets. — 

Ittdbeen  Galilfcans.    The  wits  of  the  capital,  moreover,  ridiculed  iheni 

for  their  speech,  for  they  substitutc*d  one  letter  for  another,  and  ha<l 

«  broad  proniuiciation.     Their  culture,  and  even  their  capacity  were 

cnDtemncd,    thou>^h  so  many   prophets  had  risen  amonp^t    thciu. 

Uiough  they  could  boast  of  Barak,  the  conqueror  of  the  Canaan iie<, 

lad  of  many  famous  Rabbis,  and  though  the  high -mint  h^l  .Tudas.  tiic 

Zealot,  had  shed  honour  on  them,  in  Christ's  own  day.  as  the  great 

tpostlc  Paul,  sprung  from  a  Gischala  family,  was  to  do  hereaft(.-r. 

But  liatred,  or  iealousy,  like  love,  U  blind. 

It  is  hard  to  know  how  early  the  Itabbinical  fancy  of  two  Messiahs 
•rose,  but,  if  it  had  already  taken  any  shape  in  Christ's  lifetime,  it 
must  rather  have  lundered  than  helped  His  great  work.  The  ^lessiah 
of  the  House  of  Joseph  was  to  appear  in  Galilee,  and,  after  gathering 
round  him  the  long-lost  ten  tribes,  was  to  march,  at  their  head,  to 
Jenisalem,  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  Messiah  of  the  House  of 
Daviil,  and,  having  imited  the  whole  kingdom  once  more,  was  to  die 
by  the  hand'*  of  Gog  and  Magog,  the  nortliern  heathen,  as  a  sacrinee 
for  the  sins  of  .Jerol)oaui,  and  of  the  nation  at  large.  But  these  fancies 
took  a  detinite  form  only  in  a  later  age.  and  we  find  no  traire  of  them 
in  the  New  TesUuneut. "  Who  can  tc;!!,  however,  how  old  their  germs 
may  liAve  been?  They  .show,  at  least,  what  the  application  of  pa.'^sjiges 
from  the  prophets  to  Christ's  first  appearing  in  Galilee  also  implies, 
that  the  GaliltBans  cherished  the  great  promise  of  the  Messiah.  Frank, 
bitjU-spirited,  and  comparatively  unprejudiced,  they  were  more  ready 
than  other  Jews  to  listen  to  a  new  teacher,  and  the  fhouwiiids  who  had 
rekindleii  their  zeal  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  under  the  preaching 
of  John,  had  already  on  their  return,  spread  around  them  tlu?  i?\cited 
expectation  of  an  immediate  advent  of  the  Messiah,  whiirh  the  Baptist 
had  announced.  But  though  the  soil  was  thiLS  spectially  favourable 
for  liis  earlier  work,  the  fame  of  Jesus  was  hereafter  to  spread,  in 
spite  of  all  local  prejudices,  till,  at  la>«.  He  should  hear  Himself  ])ro- 
claimed  hv  the  multitude,  even  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  as  JesiLs, 
tbe  prophet  of  Nazareth  of  Galilee. 

Xazareth.  itself,  like  Caua,  lay  too  far  from  the  centres  of  pctpula- 
tion  for  Christ's  gi'eat  work,  and  there  was,  besides,  the  ineviiablu 
dniwliack  of  its  iSiWug  known  Him  during  the  long  years  of  Hi » 
huinbk*  privacy.  He,  doubtless,  felt,  from  the  first,  what  He  aficr- 
vards cxpres.sed  with  so  much  feeling,  that  *'a  projdiet  is  not  with- 
out honour,  save  in  his  own  countrj',  and  in  his  own  house."  IIU 
fellow  townsmen,  and  even  His  own  family,  could  not  realize  t:i:it 
oae  whose  lowly  position  and  unmarked  career,  they  had  had  before 
them  through  life,  could  be  w)  much  above  them.  It  was,  in  infinitely 
greater  decree,  the  same   |>ettiness,  and    inability  to  estimate  tJiQ 
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famUiar  JuMIy,  that,  In  our  own  ags.  mad«  J<din  ITOhi 
aa  "the  northern  HIriilanden  do  not  adadra  'Wnvrin 
anme,  the  aonth  Hlchlanden  deaplae  'Onr  Hannnta^' 
inorelaitdpeMMit* think WonlawcnrUiK fool.  InBoirawd 
ia  not  known  to  exist.    I  met  l«i  men  in  Hawtck  irito  i 


t,  poet,  and  tlie  whole  dtv  of  Qlai^QW  think  me  i 

mchcounteractliigprejudlcea,  Naxweth'a — — " 

IT  the  longer  residence  of  Jesus,  and  hence  E 


t  time  the  mostpopulous,  as  they  are  still  the  b 
part  of  PalMtino.  Hcn<^oKh,  the  "  jewel"  of  ita  hanks— 
— became  "IHb  own  city,"  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  Hb 
Dia  "  brethren"  seem  also  to  have  mode  It  their  home,  tb 
later,  we  find  Jesus  living  pcnuanentlT  as  a  guest  in  U 
Peter,  as  if  thejr  had  ooce  moro  left  ft,  and  returned  t 
From  this  centre  His  future  work  waa  carried  on.  Froi 
out  on  His  missionary  joiimefs,  and  Uo  returned  to  It  fi 
find  a  welcome  and  n  home. 

Capcmmim  lay  on  the  wcstpm  Eiioro  of  llie  Sea  of  Ot 
fpot,  a  little  w&y  from  the  head  of  the  Lake,  where  the  si 
in  a  more  westerly  are,  furmliig  a  small  cnpe,  from  whi 
embraces  llio  whole  coast,  in  overy  direction.  It  could 
been  very  large,  for  Josephus  only  ouce  mcniioDS  it,  as 
which  ho  was  carried  Ii;^  his  soldiers,  when  hurt  l>y  a  fi 
horse,  which  had  stuck  in  Ihc  marsh  at  the  head  of  the 
Dunc  docs  not  occur  in  the  Old  'rcslnment.  Cnpemai 
boundary  town  between  the  territory  of  Philip  and  Ant 
such,  had  a  cusloni-house  and  a  garrison.  One  of  tho 
tioDcd  for  a.  lime  in  it,  a  foreigner,  unci,  doubtleas.  a  pn 
in  Clirist's  day,  hiiHt  a  line  synagogue,  as  a  mark,  at  ' 
friendly  fcctlug  to  the  Jewish  nation,  and  of  honiago  1 
The  whitewashed  liouaes  were  built  of  btark  l>afialt  or  Uvs 
lies  in  boulders,  here  and  there,  over  the  neigh liourhooi 
the  ground  a  dark  appearance  when  the  tall  spring  grass  1 
and  lelt  it  bare.  The  pyuagoguo,  however,  waa  of  whil 
Great  blocks  of  chiselled  litoue,  llnely  carved,  once  its  1 
travc,  unil  cornices,  still  lie  among  ilie  waving  thtstlct 
town  once  stood.  The  w:ills  are  now  nearly  level  with 
most  of  Ihepllhirsandetouea  havinx  been  CBri'ied  off  1< 
house  watts,  or  hum  for  lime,  though  some  of  ila  once  do 
columns,  hewn  in  one  block,  and  of  llieir  Corintliian  e 
n)a3.sy  ix.tk'slals,  Kiill  bi)c:ik  of  ils  former  snlendotir.  Roi 
Cgogiic,  and  stretching  up  the  gentle  sloiw  behind,  st 
EtrcuLs  and  stjuares.  corcring  an  area  of  balf-a*miie  In  k 
ouartcr  in  breadth,  tlio  main  street  running  north,  to  the 
Uff  Ciiorozin, 
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I  end  of  the  town,  two  tombs  yet  remain ;  one  built  of 
ergroimd,  in  an  excavation  hollowed  out  with  CTeat 
hard  basalt;  the  other,  a  rectangular  building,  alK)V6 
enough  to  hold  a  great  number  of  bodies,  and  once, 
litewashed,  to  warn  passers  by  not  to  defile  themselves 
approach  to  the  dead. 

in  Christ's  day,  was  a  thriving,  busy  town.  The 
the  Seii,"  from  Damascus  to  Ptolemais, — now  Acre, 
1  by  the  former  name,  in  the  seventeenth  cx^ntury, — ran 
nging  no  little  local  traffic,  and  also  opening  the  mar- 
st  to  the  rich  yield  of  the  neighlx)uring  farms,  orclmrds, 
,  and  the  abundant  returns  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Lake. 
t,  thas,  as  a  rule,  enjoyed  the  comfort  and  plenty  we 
jes  of  Peter  and  Matthew,  and  were  even  open  to  the 
ig  *•  winebibl)ers  and  gluttonous,"  which  implied  geu- 
iment.  They  were  proud  of  their  town,  and  counted 
growth  and  unbounded  prosperity,  little  dreaming  of 
I  would  one  day  make  even  its  site  a  question. 
s  town  that  Je.'^us  settled,  amidst  a  mixed  population  of 
^in  and  fruit  agents,  local  tradesmen,  and  the  many 
mpations  of  a  thriving  station  on  a  great  line  of  caravan 
i  a  point  that  brought  llim  in  contact  with  Gentile  as 
liie.  Households  like  that  of  Peter,  proselytes  like  the 
the  need  of  a  large  synagogue,  imply  a  healthy  relig- 
,  a  few,  but  the  woe  pronounced  on  the  town  by  Jesus, 
liows  tliat  whatever  influence  He  may  have  had  on  a 
tens  as  a  whole  were  too  much  engrossed  with  their 
pay  mu(*h  heeil  to  Him. 

alk  behind  the  town  leads  to  gentle  hill  sloj^es,  which, 
linly  covered  with  crisp  grasses,  and  stallcs  of  weeds. 
),  the  eve  follows  the  course  of  tlie  Jordan  as  it  enters 
ro  streams,  through  a  marshy  delta,  the  favourite  pas- 
>r  herds  of  huge,  ungjiinly,  fieixx?,  and  often  dangerous 
IS,  which  deligiit  to  wallow  by  clay  in  such  marshy 
lie  neck  in  water  or  mud,  and  return  at  night  to  their 
Tabs  of  the  Jordan  valley.  Jesus  must  often  have 
is  luxuriating  idlv  in  this  swampy  pamdise,  for  they 
or  labour  in  the  clistrict  round  the  Lake,  thou.Erh  they 
set  to  drag  the  plough  in  the  parts  near  the  Waters  of 
Lake  itself,  stretched  out.  north  and  south,  like  a  pear 
•road  end  towarfls  the  north ;  or  like  a  lyre,  from  which, 
its  ancient  name  of  Chiuneroth.  Its  greatest  width, 
jnt  Magdala  on  the  west  side,  to  Gtergesa  on  the  east,  is 
-quarter  miles,  and  its  extreme  length,  a  little  over 
e  are  no  pine-dad  mountains,  no  bold  headlands,  no 
es;  the  hills. — except  at  Khan  Minyeh,  the  ancient 
ttle  below  Capernaum,  where  there  is  a  small  cliffy— 
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rise  gradnally,  in  a  dull  uniform  brown,  from  the  Luke,  or  frani 
frincre  of  plain;  on  the  south  and  cast,  to  about  1,000  feet,  on  tt 
north-west  to  about  500.  No  prominent  peak  breaks  the  outline,  bm 
the  ever-changing  lights,  and  the  rich  tints  of  sunrise  and  sunset, "pi— 
vent  monotonv.  From  the  south  of  the  Lake,  the  top  of  Hermo": 
often  white  with  snow,  stands  out  sharp  and  clear,  in  the  l.Tight  sk.  ^ 
as  if  close  at  hand,  and,  towards  the  north,  the  twin  jH'aks  of  Hatt' 
cro\^^^  a  wild  gorge,  a  little  way  below  Cai)emaum.  On  the  easte' 
side  tlie  hills  rise  in  a  barren  wall,  seamed  with  a  few  deep  ravine: 
black  basalt  predominating,  though  varied  here  and  there  by  t  " 
lighter  gn^y  limestone.  No  trees,  no  village,  no  spots  of  cultivat « 
land,  break  the  desolation  which  spreads  like  a  living  death  over  t. 
landscajie,  except  along  the  narrow  striix;  of  green,  aliout  a  quarter 
a  mile  in  l)readth,  that  fringi>s  the  Lake.  It  was  among  these  wiud 
and  lonely  hills  tliat  Jesus  often  retired  to  escape  the  crowds  wh9 
often  oppressed  Ilim.  The  hills  on  the  western  side?  slope  m*c 
gently,  and  rise  and  fall  in  rounded  tops,  such  as  mark  the  sof" 
limestone.  The  line  of  the  fhore,  in  the  uppiT  part  of  the  Laker^ 
broken  into  a  series  of  little  bays  of  cxc|uisitc  beauty. 

The  Rabbis  were  wont  to  say  thai  God  had  niad*'  ^evcn  seas  in  ' 
land  of  Canaan,  Init  bad  chost^n  onlv  one  for  Himself — \hv  sea 
•Galilee.  Joseplnis  rightly  called  the  land  on  its  ]iord(?rs,  •*  the  cro'\"^ 
of  Palestine.  The  ylnin  of  Genne?areth  begins  at  Khan  ^lin}— 
about  two  miles  Mow  Capernaum,  filling  in  the  bow-like  recWr 
wliich  the  hills  make  from  that  point  to  Magdala.  It  is  as  romav 
as  Iwauliful,  for  the  ravine  at  its  southern  en<l  lends,  at  a  sh<;rt  ^ 
tanee,  to  the  towering  limestone  cliiTs  of  Ail:ela,  on  whose  heic-T 
numerous  eagles  now  Iniild,  among  the  ain'  eavcnis.  once  the  foil  i 
alteniately  of  r()bl>ers  and  j^atriots.  to  whom  the  valley  ofTrred  a  '^s* 
to  the  Lake.  Gennesareth  wns  tlie  richest  spot  in  *Pa!«stine:  :* 
streamlets  from  the  n(.'ighbouring  hills  quickening  its  rirh  dark  "^ 
canic  soil  into  amazing  fertility.  It  measures  only  ah<Mit  two  ati* 
half  miles  from  north  to  south*  by  nbout  a  mile  in  dcjith,  but,  in  • 
days  of  Christ,  it  nuist  have  been  enchantinglv  heautilul.  **  Its  soi 
savs  Josephus,  '*is  so  fruitful  that  all  kin(fs  of  trres  grow  iii 
"VValnuts  flourish  in  great  ]»h'nty:  then^  are  palm- tre(*s  also,  whicti  I 
quire  heat,  and  figs  and  olives,  which  ret|uiiv  a  more  temperate  oi 
Nature  seems,  as  it  wctc,  to  have  chme  violence  to  herself,  to  cau- 
the  plants  of  dilTcrenl  lands  to  grow  together.  Gra]H's  and  figs  ripe 
for  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  other  fniits  fill  up  the  other  monthis- 

No  wonder  the  fruits  of  Gennesiireth  put  to  shame  all  el.se  in  tiJ 
markets  of  .Terusalcni.     Its  soil  is  still  fertile  in  the  <'xtreme.  ami 
lies  between  five  and   six  hundred  feet  below  the;  ^lediterrancnf 
which  makes  it  verv  warm.      Wheat,  barlev,  millet,  rice,  mdonr- 
grapes,  the  conmion  veiretables.  tobacco,  and  indigo  flourish,  ai*  ; 
date-palms,  figs,  citrons,  and  oranges  are  not  wanting.     Gennesnret 
melons  are  exported  to  Damascus  and  Acre,  and  are  greatly  prized 
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inders,  and  wild  figs,  pnlms,  &c.,  rise,  here  and  there,  in 
oriance,  and  there  can  l)e  no  doubt  that,  in  former  times, 
s  whole  soil  was  carefully  tilled,  few  semi-tropical  plants 
kve  failed  to  ^ow.  The  climate  of  the  lake  shore,  generally. 
d  even  in  wmter,  that  snow  seldom  falls.  In  summer,  on 
r  hand,  it  Ls  oppressively  hot,  for,  except  at  the  plain  of 
■eth,  which  enjoys  cool  breezes  from  Lebanon,  the  hills  shut 
west  wind,  which  almost  alone  abates  the  intensity  of  the 
in  Palestine,  and  hence  the  people  of  Tilwrias  are  g\ad  to 
shelters  of  straw  or  leaves  on  their  roofs,  during  the  hot 
Melons  riiwn  four  weeks  earlier  than  at  Acre  and  Damas- 
tbough  wheat  is  not  so  early  ri]K;  as  at  Jericho,  where  the 
8  in  "May,  it  is  ready  for  the  sickle  m  June.  A  spot  so 
f,  could  not,  however,  e.scaj)e  some  drawback.  This  sultry 
It  causes,  alon;^  the  marshy  lake  edge,  a  prevalence  of  fever, 
*tlmes  brings  the  ix'^tilence,  and  ophtlialmia  and  sickness  of 
Linds  are  only  too  common. 

.ores  of  the  plain  are  white  with  m\Tiads  of  little  shells,  over 
e  tmnspareui,  crvstal-like  waters  rise  and  fall  with  the  wind, 
iide  next  the  hilfs  is  shut  in  by  a  fringe  of  oleanders,  rich, 
y,  in  red  and  white  blossom.  In  the  days  of  Christ  the 
adscape  was  full  of  life.  Busy  towns  and  villages  crowded 
39,  and  the  waters  swarmed  with  boats,  employed  in  the 
which  even  gave  their  names  to  several  of  the  towns, 
f  Capernaum  lay  the  busy  city  of  Taricluca,  or  "Pickling 
-the  great  fish-curing  port — which  luul  boats  enough  to  meet 
ans,  a  generation  later,  in  a  deadly  sea-fight  on  the  Lake,  and 
«  eight  thousand  of  its  citi/A-'ns,  and  of  those  who  had  taken 
I  it,  slain,  and  nearly  forty  thousand  sold  as  slaves.  It  and 
were  the  two  ])orts  in  which  the  fishermen  of  Capernaum 
uiaida  found  a  rea<lv  sjile  for  their  freights.  A  little  further 
•se  the  houses  of  Magdaln.  or  Micdal-El — "the  Tower  of 
ow  Medschel, — the  home  of  the  jVlary  who  bears  its  name, 
nc  Tiberias,  with  its  splendid  palace,  grand  public  buildings, 
enal,  and  famous  baths,  glittering  in  the  bright  sunshine;  its 
busy  papulation;  and.  beyond,  rose,  still,  town  beyond  town, 
orth,  on  the  sIojh?  of  the  hills,  a  short  way  off.  lay  Chorazin, 
it  might  seem,  from  the  "  Coraciu"  fish  mentioned  by  Jo- 
ts found  in  its  neighbourhood.  At  the  head  of  the  Lake, 
ther  side  of  the  Jordan.  liethsaida — "the  Fisher's  Town" — 
sind  re-named  Julijis,  by  the  tetr.ireh  Philip,  was  fresh  from 
Is  of  the  unisons  and  sculptors,  and  along  tlie  eastern  shore 
jesa,  Gamala,  Hippos,  and  ouwr  swarming  hives  of  men. 
dscape  is  now  very  diffun?nt.  The  thickly  peoplwl  shore  is 
leserted.  Tiljerias,  then  so  magnificent,  has  shrunk  into  a 
d  decaying  town,  like  every  place  under  Turkish  rule;  tho 
>wns  and  vilbges,  once  reflected  in  the  w^atcrs,  Uavvi  dL^\^ 
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]':;rr(].  tlio  lii.rN  of  fL-liini:  l>ont<  arc  r.Dw  rc])lacod  In*  ono  solilifc   tj 
crazy  lx»ai;  tlie  richly  \v()(xied  hills  arc  bare;  the  paradise-like  plam  ms 
are  overgrown  witli  thorns  and  tbisUes.      The  shore,   varied 
atretches  of  sand,  intervals  of  white  tiny  shells,  shinsle  wifli  lai^ 
shells,  here  and  there,  and  great  bods  of  bfaic^  basan^  vrhicfa  sh« 
the  volcanic  nature  of  the  district,  as  do,  also,  the  wann  baths 
Tiberias,  is  silent.    Next  the  water,  roeds  and  nubes  grow  in  k^^H 
rCM^es,  in  the  flatter  swampy  parts— a  favomrite  haunt  of  tha  pi^sv 
can,  and  many  other  birds,  but,  above  all,  of  the  turtk^ve 
bird  dearest  from  of  old  to  the  Jew.    The  whole  must  have 
l)eautiful,  however,  in  former  days,  to  make  the  i^peror  Titus 
pare  it  with  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel,  in  Switzerlano,  th«i^ 
davs,  the  comparison  seems  fancifuL 

It  was  in  Capernaum  that  Jesus  chose  His  home,  in  the  mldsiK'  rf 
this  life  and  beauty,  beside  the  gleaming  Lake,  embosomed  deep  tf 
this,  its  western  shore,  in  soft  terraced  nills,  laughing  with  toiit^r^ 
ness;  the  higher  hills  of  Upper  Galilee  rising  beyond,  and  '"^ 
majestic  Hcrmon  clofling  the  glorious  landscape.  The  view  ow 
waters  showed  the  steep  slopes, — now  vellow  limestone,  now'h' 
basEdt, — which  led  up  to  tL^  Gaulonitb  countir.  Oapemanm 
the  town  of  His  three  chief  apostles,  Peter,  John,  and  James^ 
also  of  Andrew.  Here  He  healed  the  centurion's  slave,  and 
the  daughter  of  Jairus;  called  Matthew  from  the  booth 
took  the  customs  dues,  and  healed  the  mother-in-law  of  Feler, 
a  boat  near  the  shore,  close  by,  He  preached  to  the  crowds^  and  It 
in  the  waters  off  the  town  that  He  voudisafed  to  Peter  and 
brother  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes.  

The  whole  neighbourhoo<l,  indeed,  is  sacred  to  the  memoi^^  » 
Jesus.    The  Lake  of  Galilee  had  l)een  chosen  by  Ctod  for  Himafc^etf, 
and  honoured  above  all  seas  of  the  earth,  in  a  sense  which  the  RaJVAis 
little  dreameiL     The  men,  the  fields,  the  valleys  round  it,  are  imM^*"*' 
tailzied  by  their  association  with  the  Saviour.    There  were  the  ^^^  tojj 
yards,  on  the  hill  slopes,  round  which  their  lord  planted  a  hedge,       tnd 
m  Avlijch  he  built  a  watch-tower,  and  dug  a  wine-press.     There  -^^ww 
the  suiiuy  hills,  on  whicli  the  old  wine  had  grown,  and  tlie  new      *•• 
growing,  for  which  tlic  houiJeliol<lcr  would  take  care  to  provide?    ^ 
new  leather  bottles.    The  plain  of  Gennesoreth  was  the  cnam  ^t^/ted 
incad(Av,  on  which,  in  sijrinir,  ten  thousand  lilies  were  Tobe*<i  ui 
more  tlian  the  glory  of  Solomon,  and  where,  in  winter,  the  gross   tw 
cast  ID  to  the  ovciu     It  was  on  such  pastures  as  those  around,  tliat:  the 
Micphcrd  K'ft  the  ninety-and-nine  sheep,  to  seek,  in  the  mount  ai^'^-^ 
the  one  that  was  lost,  and  bring  it  back,  when  found,  on  hisshouic'eJ^ 
rejolcinf^.     The  ravens,  that  have  Jieither  storehouse  nor  Ijarn,  dnily 
tailed  over  fn)m  the  cliffs  of  Arbela,  to  seek  their  foot!  on  the  ebore 
cf  tl;e  Lake,  and  from  the  same  cliffs,  from  time  to  time,  flew  iorth 
the  l»awlis,  to  make  the  terrified  hen  gather  her  chickens  under  li<J 
winj^SL    The  orchards  w^ere  there  in  wliich  the  flg-trec  grow,  on  wUc*     ; 
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ftc  dresser  of  tho  vinoynnl,  in  three  years,  found  nr>  frr.it,  and  in 

*Weh  the  grain  of  miistard  seed  pjew  into  so  frrvni  n  Ihm;  tlisit  the 

fowls  of  the  air  lotlpcd  in  its  branches.     Aoror^s  the  Lake,  i'()sc  the 

Mis  of  Gaulonitis,  which  the  idly  busy  Riibbis  wat<r]KMl  for  sicrns  of 

'if  wenther.     A  murky  r^d.  seen  nbnve  th«Mn  in  the  morning,  wa-^ :» 

teit  for  these  sky-prophets  to  predict   "foul  weather  to-day,  for  the 

*kT  is  red  and  lowering."  and  it  wjts  when  the  «un  sank,  red  and 

flowinor.  l>ehind  the  hills  in  the  west,  that  the  solemn  pra^sip^  n'tiirn- 

Jn.?  from  their  many  prayers  in  the  svnajropie,  made  sure  that  it 

*ouI(i  be  **  fair  weather  to-morrow."    It  was  wlien  tin*  s(»a-cloud  was 

••^n  driving  over  the  hill-tops  from  Ptolfniais  ami  Carnielthat  nei.u'h- 

^rs  warned  each  otlier  that  a  shower  was  comiiii^,  and  the  cloud". 

■wllng  north,  towards  Safed  and  llerinon,  were  the  accepted  earm'st 

of  coming  heat.     The  daily  business  of  C'apTnaum.  itself,  supplied 

0»aiiy  of  the  illustraiions  so*  f requcmtly  inlnKlnced  into  the  discourses 

*tf  Jesus.     He  might  see  in  the  bazaar  of  the  town,  nr  on  the  .strct, 

Wie  rich  travelling  men-hant,  who  exchanged  a  heavy  load  (^f  Baby 

^nlan  carpets  for  the  one  lustrous  jx^arl  that  had,  pcrha]is,  found  its 

^av  to  the  Lake  from  distant  (Vylon.     Fishermen,  and  publicans. 

■qJ  dres.*!ers  of  vineyards  passwl  aiid  re-])assed  each  moment.     Over 

JO  Julius,  the  favourite  town  of    the  tetrarch  Philip;  IxOow.  in  Ti- 

beriaj*,  at  the  court,  of  Antipas,  lived  tin?  magnatfs,  who  d<ligijtcd  to 

l«  calle<i  "gracioas  lords,"  and  walked  in  Mlk  robes.     Tlie  y:)unj: 

^lome  lived  in  the  one  town;  her  mother,  ITcrodias.  in  the  oIluT, 

•nd  the  intercourse  Iwtween  the  two  courts  could  not  have  escjiped 

the  all-ol»s<Tving  eye  of  Je.s\is,  as  He  moved  about  in  C-apernauin. 

It  was  this  town,  on  the  border  between  the  districts  (U"  Philip  and 
Antipas,  on  the  great  hi:rhway  of  commerce  and  travel,  by  the  shore 
of  tlic  Lake,  in  tin?  midst  of  thickly  s<jwn  towns  and  villam-s,  tha- 
Jesus  s<»lected  as  His  future  home.     He  schmus.  at  first,  to  hav«*  lived 
"With  His  mother  and  His  bretliren,  an<l  the  few  di.s4"ipl«*s  He  had 
already  galhenMl,  Imt  His  stiy,  at  this  time,  wa**  sh(»rt,  for  He  pres- 
ently set  out  on  His  lirst   Piis^iover  journey  to  Jerusalem.     On  Hi^ 
nslurn.  He  appears  to  have  made  Hi<  ab(»d(>,  as  nfien  as  He  was  in 
the  town,  in  the  house  of  Peter,  who  lived  with  his  brother  Antlrew 
and  his  mother-in-law.     It  had  a  courtyard  iK'fore  it.  and  was  on  tli<* 
Hhorenf  the  Lake,  but  it  was,  at  lx.'st,  only  the  home  of  a  rough-handed 
fitdierman's  household. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

* 

VISIT    TO    JERUBALEir. 

TnK  clioicp  of  Capernaum  by  Jesus  as  His  future  centre  wai»  «%"• 
nificnnt.     John  lind  chosen  the  "  terrible  wilderness,"  with  its  "Tipew 
and  scorpions,  and  droujjht."    Jesus  selected  the  district  spokeo  oi 
as  "the  garden  of  God,"  and  "Paradise."    John  had  lived  tinidrt 
the  silence  of  desolation:  Jesus  came  to  a  centre  of  businew  %vA 
tmvel.  to  live  amidst  men.     John  kept  equally  aloof  from  |irl€< 
prince,  or  goY(>mor.  from  liomeand  from  Jerusalem;  Jesus  settled  in 
a  garrison  town,  noted  for  Imsincss,  and  near  Tiberias,  with  its  Idth 
mean  prince,  the  future  murderer  of  the  Baptist,  and  ita  gay  covrtienL 
The  contrast  marked  the  vital  difference  lietween  His  work  and  that 
of  His  herald.     He  was  to  wear  no  prophet's  mantle  like  John,  bat 
the  simple  dress  of  other  men:  to  lay  no  stress  on  fasts,  to  enforce  no 
isolation  from  any  class,  for  He  came  to  all  men  irrespective  of  dM 
or  nation. 

Jesus  had  come,  in  fact,  to  preach  a  Gospel  of  which  the  glorioos 
panorama  around  Him  was  the  tit  emblem.  The  "old  mine" of  Juda- 
ism, which  had  in  a  measure  characterized  the  spirit  of  John,  was  to 
be  replaced  by  the  "new  wine  of  the  kingdom  of  God."  John  hid 
sought  to  establish  that  kingdom  anew  on  a  Jewish  foundation,  by 
trying  to  blend  together  the  spiritual  and  the  external.  While  break- 
ing away  in  some  respects  from  the  old  theocracy,  he  bad  .«inughtto 
b.uiid  u])  a  ncv,-  outward  constitution  for  Israel  alone,  and  had  imposed 
it,  wilh  its  burden  rf  fastings,  vashings,  ard  endless  legal  require- 
nienls.  in  j>art.  0!i  the  natiou  at  large,  and  in  all  its  severity,  on  him- 
self and  his  (iiscif>l('s.  lie  lind  proposed  to  heal  the  wounds  of  man- 
kind 1)V  an  unnatnnil  wilh<lrawal  from  tlie  world,  and  by  the  austerities 
of  ascetic  observance.  For  Ihis  religion  of  endless,  hopeh.'ss,  strugglo 
aflcr  Ic5r?d  piu-ify,  v.Iiirh  carried  with  it  no  balm  for  the  heart,  and 
enfnrccjl  morbid  isolation,  Jesus,  by  His  settling  in  Capernaum,  sub- 
slih'ted  that  fvf  ]>care  and  joy,  and  of  a  healthy  intercourse  with  man- 
kind, and  citizenship  in  the  great  world.  The  religion  of  John  was 
national,  local,  and  unsatisfying,  and  marked  by  the  .*ipirit  of  caste: 
that  of  Jesus  offered  tlK;:'])lrndid  contrast  of  a  faith  which  rose  high 
over  all  that  b.a«I  hitherto  Ixen  known.  Suited  alike  for  the  pea>Ant 
and  t!ie  princi*,  it  rared  nothing  for  outward  i)osition,  or  the  changes 
rif  states  <^r  nationality,  but  souirht  onlv  to  meet  the  wants  and  lone- 
ings  of  man,  in  the  inner  inlinite  world  of  the  heart  and  spirit,  which 
no  Herod  couhl  reach.  Hecognizing  all  good,  whenever  found,  it 
gladly  drew  to  itself  all  thai  was  true  and  pure,  and  rejoiced  to  ally 
itself  with  the  irifts  which  dignifv  human  nature.  The  friend  of  man. 
it  saw  in  every  soul  a  pcail^  klddcu  or  visible,  and  ennobled  evciy 
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J^oarable  human  calling  by  onl lasting  it  in  the  aorvicc  of  God.     It 
lifted  men  alwve  care  for  the  worlil  or  inclination  to  sock  it,  because 
itvunot  a  religion  of  outward  form**,  of  harsh  Icgjilitios,  or  unnat- 
ural self  infliction  and  isolation,  Imt  the  rcli.irion  of  pc^acc  and  joy  in 
"Pconciliiition  with  God,  ami  the  calm  of  jarrini;  nature  within — a 
flijfion  which  gave  calmne»8  amidst  all  want,  and  rellcctcd  llic  un- 
^ubJed  image  of  heaven  in  the  soul,  amidst  sulfcriiis;  and  trial — a 
religion  which  laid  the  agitations  and  cares  or  the  bosom  to  rest,  by 
tiiepfedgeof  divine  love  and  pit  v.     The  sweet  fane  v  of  the  Portu- 
piMe  mariner,  who,  after  rounding  Cape  Horn,  amidst  storm  and 
tttTOfB,  found  that  the  ocean  on  Avhich  he  had  entcn-d,  lay,  as  if 
liushed  asleep  before  him,  and  ascribed  its  calm  to  the  ;:li tiering;  form 
of  the  southern  cn)38  shining  down  on  it,  was  to  Ik'  turned  into  fact, 
io  the  stillness  of  the  hitherto  troubled  soul  under  the  light  of  the 
Star  of  Bethlehem. 

The  stay  of  Jesus  in  Capernaum  at  tliis  time  was  very  short.  He 
had  resolved  to  attend  the  Passover,  and  onlv  wailoil  till  it  was  time 
to  do  so.  No  details  have  l)een  left  us  of  this  earliest  ministry,  but  it 
could  hardly  have  bt?en  encouraging,  for  even  at  a  later  date  its  recol- 
lertioDs  waked  painful  thoughts.  The  detiTmi nation  U)  carry  His 
mesM^  beyond  the  narrow  and  ungracious circh.'  of  CajHTiiaum,  and 
the  towns  anmnd.  to  a  wider  sphere,  would  be  only  strengthened  l)y 
this  result  Jerusalem,  with  its  schools  and  Tc^mple.  v.as  the  place 
flllfd  beyond  all  others  for  His  working  with  elfecl.  lie  did  not  wish 
t«l)CO|jenly  recognized  as  the  Messiah  as  yet.  but  it  was  imperative 
now,  at  tlie  oi)ening  of  His  ministry,  that  He  should  vi>it  the  gnrat 
centre  and  heart  of  the  uiition,  and  unostentatiously  open  Ilis  <rreat 
commUsi^n.  The  whole  country  hwkcd  t(»  .lenisalem  as  its  relii^ious 
wgtai.  and  an  iuii)ression  matie  th<Te  would  react  everywhere. 

The  month  of  April,  (m  the  eve  of  the  loth  of  which  the  J^assovcr 
vas  eaten,  was  the  bright  spring  month  <»f  r!".ey<*ar.  The  jilains  were 
covenjd  with  rich  green,  for  it  was  the  "oaring  month."  and  the  grey 
hilkilitup  with  red  anemones,  rock  rostvi.  r'.'<l  and  yellow, — the  con- 
volrulus,  marigold,  wild  geraniinn.  retl  tulip,  and  a  )iundn*<l  other 
Rloriea.  for  it  was  the  "month  of  tlowcrs."  The  i-uckoo.  unseen,  as 
^^  waa  heard  around:  our  thrush  and  swcct-voice^l  bla(!k]>ird  11(;w 
fff  at  the  approach  of  a  passer  by;  the  voieci  <if  th<'  tuiile  was  heard 
in  the  land:  the  song  of  the  lark  llocwh-d  a  thousand  a«  res  of  uj»prr 
•*fi  and  the  pastures  were  alive  with  Hocks  and  herds.  Tlic  ro:uls  ti> 
Jerusalem  were  already  crowded  v.'h'*n  the  month  beiran.  Flecks  < if 
■^Pi,  goats,  and  trattle  from  JJashan.  <hiily  iinKs<'d  over  the  U>rtU  of 
J|i<J  Jordan,  towanls  the  Holy  (Mty.  and  slieiiijerds  with  their  tlock.!, 
from  "the  pastures  of  the  wildcTne^s,"  between  P»etl)any.  <»n  tl;e 
f>oantof  Olives,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  or  tmm  tlie  south  country  stretch- 
*»9Jiway  from  Bethlehem,  wer4?  in  great  excitement  to  bring  their 
charge  bafely  to  tlie  Temple  market,  for  one  hundred  thousand  lambs, 
™^,  Were  needed,  Ix^siues  ihomuuds  of  shCL'\)  uud  oxeu.    TVvv:  tovxx^ 


float  off  and  Iriae  tlwmaelves  ia  Ibe deeprallef  (tf  Uu  Dwd  8n, 

buidncas  of  Ilic  dar  had  fullr  began.    The  mMen — ' '  — 

walls  of  the  Temple  reflected  ft  ''■**""i'  bil^tiHs; 


Ibe  fcnst  frum  dttilement.  by  uucotucious  approach  t_ 

fields  cxamiocd,  to  weed  oat  wbalerer  Dlegal  mixturea  of  fdaata  m 
Skd  tbe  land :  and  the  springi  and  wella  ckanaed  for  flie  « — ' — 
the  inl^rimit.  do  leas  than  to  aecnre  thdr  legal  ptiil^. 

JcruMlem  was  in  its  glorj.    The  whcde  pcmnlatlon  mi  Mill  A<aJ*l 
the  cariiest  moniing.  to  enjoT  thecocdof  the  ai(7atidlhe«idlc»Bi^*M| 
of  tlu;  season.    Tbe  hills  of  Ifaab  were  haidly  purple  irtlhtteter*M| 
before  tbe  Temple  courts  wne  crowded,  and  hj  fbe  ttne  the  a 
— Tc  from  behind  tbe  Mount  of  (Miveit  lenrtug  Ibe  g  '^' ' — "* 

It  off  and  Irtae  themaelves  ia  '*""  ' " '  " 

buidncas  of  Ilic  dar  had  fullr  b 

walls  of  the  Temple  reflected  ft __.„ . , 

bej-ond  the  T\-ropceo[i,Bcemed  molten  diTer,  Hid  diepalna.4^^- 

olives,  and  tigs,  of  the  palace  gardens,  tuid  among  the  maailoaB  el.  ''''I 

rich.  onZionandroundtbecitj,  bentlntiMMrft^.    "^ "^    ""* 

ngpraye        "  <^— ..  _ 

.  ,  The  81.  _        , 

all  parts,  who  had  to  make  tbrir  way  to  the  Temde,  put  flod— .  -^ 
eheep,  and  droves  of  cattle,  preeeing  <«  In  the  Mmfcea  mtiMlfjM*  ■■ 
each  street  reaerred  for  them,  to  lanvent  G(»tact  and  ddlpBtffc 

Beliefs  of  all  possible  wares  beeet  the  jrflgrinM,  *""'*"" *  *-^-*' 

were,  as  bos  Iwcn  said,  the  harvest  time  ot  all  tradi 
sa,  at  Mecca,  even  at  this  day,  tbe  tiine  of  tbe  ffflftt  ' 
woreliippcra  \\t  the  tomb  of  tbe  Prophet,  to  that  M  Ibe 
Bmong  the  merchant  pilgrims,  who  form  the  cuftTHU  fl 
of  tlic  3Iobainmcdan  world. 

Inidde  the  Temple  npace,  tho  noise  and  pressure  were,  if  p 

worse.  Directions  were  posted  up  to  keep  Ihe  right  or  the  left,  aa  la 
the  densest  tliorouglifnres  of  London.  The  outer  court,  which  othen 
than  Jews  might  enter,  and  which  was,  therefore,  known  as  tbe  Oaint 
of  tho  llcathcn,  i\'ns  in  port,  covered  with  pens  for  sheets  goetL  ud 
cattle,  for  liic  feast  and  the  ibank-offerings.  Sdlere  nkonted  tbe 
merits  of  their  bi'iisis.  sheep  bleated,  and  osen  lowed.  It  was.  In 
fact,  the  grent  ycitrly  fair  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  crowds  added  to  tho 
diDandtumulI,  till  the  services  in  tbe  neigbboiuing  courts  were  sadly 
distui'lNMl.  Ik'llersof  doves,  for  poor  women  coming  for  purification, 
frumuil  jMrtsdf  tliocounln',  ana  for  others,  had  a  space  set  apart  for 
llu'm.  Indeed,  Ihcsaleof  doves  was,  in  great  measure,  secretly.  In  tbe 
bands  of  the  priests  lliemsclves:  Ilannos,  the  high  priest,  eroecially, 
gaining  gn-utprolits  fromhisdovc  cuts  on  Mount  OliveL  llieraits 
of  tliu  siiecp  and  ealtle  pens,  and  the  profits  on  tbe  dov^  had  kd  the 
iiriests  Id  KUncIion  the  InCdngnilty  of  thna  turning  the  Tomide  ttaelt 
lulu  a  uulsy  miirki't.  Nor  wis  this  all.  Potters  pressed  onlbepO- 
j^ms  tlieir  ehiy  (li!>hes  find  ovens  for  tho  Passover  l«mb;  hoadredi' 
«/  Irsderti  rccouiincndcd  Utclt  woieaiiloud;  shops  for  wine,  c41,  «d^' 
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■''-'1  ai]  {■]«'  n'^i'fl''cl  for  s:irriiicf<.  invitnl  (■ii-i...ir  r-.  .-Vi  I.  in  niidiiion. 
T'l^risoii-  ^oing  across  tho  city,  with  nil  k:n(l<  oi  hwi'lciis.  shoricncd 
f^it-ir  journey  by  crossing  the  Temple  groiuuls.     Tlw  provision  for 
t^y'iUir  the  tribute,  levied  on  all.  for  the  support  of  the  Temple,  added 
^^  tlie  distniction.     On  both  sides  of  the  east  Temple  gjite,  stalls  had 
'jr  Kncrations  been  pcrmitt(?d  for  changins:  for(?ign  money.     From 
'«c  fifteenth  of  the  prccedin<j  month  money-chan4r<.*fs  had  been  alloAveci 
^<iset  up  their  tables  in  the  city,  and  from  the  twenty-first. — or  twenty 
JJjirs  Iwfore  the  Passover, — to  ply  their  trade  in  the  Temple  itself. 
*«reiiasers  of  materials  for  offering  paid  the  amount  at  si>eeial  stalls, 
*0  an  officer  of  the  Temple,  and  received  a  leaden  cheque  for  which 
Uicy  got  what  they  had  bought,  from  the  seller.     Large  sums,  more- 
over, were  changed,  to  be  cast,  as  free  offerings,  into  one  of  the  thir- 
teen chests  which  formed  the  Temple  treasury.     Ever}-  Jew,  no  mat- 
^er  how  |X)or,  was.  in  addition,  required  to  pay  yearly  a  half-shekel — 
^bout  eightet^n  pence — ^as  atonement  money  for  his  soul,  and  for  the 
Support  of  the  Temple.     As  this  would  not  be  received  exee])t  in  a 
t^tive  coin,  called  the  Temple  shekel,  which  was  not  generally  cur- 
rent, strangers  had  to  change  their  Roman,  Greek,  or  Eastern  money. 
cit  the  stalls  of  the  money -clian^ers,  to  get  the  coin  required.     Tho 
txudegave  ready  means  for  fmud,  which  was  only  too  common.  Five 
X^r  cent,  exchange  was  charged,  but  this  was  indefinitely  increased 
\jy  tricks  and  chicanery,  for  which  the  class  had  everywhere  earned  so 
Vttd  a  name,  tlmt,  like  the  publicans,  their  witness  would  not  be  taken 
laeforc  a  court. 

Jesus  wjisi  grc^atlv  troid)led  by  this  monstrous  desecration  of  Ilia 

father's  house.     lie  was  a  young  unknown  man.  and  a  Galiliran; 

le  had  no  formal  authority  to  interfere,  for  the  Temple  aiTangement« 

;ere  under  the  priests  alone,  but  the  siffht  of  such  abuses,  in  a  place 

0  holy,  rousefl  His  inmost  spirit.     Entering  the  polluted  Tem])le 

si[jace^  and  gazing  round  on  the  tumult  and  manifold  defilements.  lie 

c^uld  not  remain  impassive.      Hastily   tying  togctlKT  some  small 

«^rds,  and  advancing  to  the  sellers  of  the  sheep  and  oxen.  He  com- 

vnandcd  them  to  leave  the  Temple,  with  their  pro]>erty.  at  once,  and 

^rove  them  and  their  beasts  out  of  the  g-ates.     The  .sellers  of  doves 

^were  allowed  to  take  their  cages  away,  but  they,  too,  had  to  leave. 

"The  money-changers  fared  woi-st.  «s  they  deserved.     Their  tables 

^'ere  overturned,  and  they  themselves  expelled.      After  long  year* 

the  Temple  was  once  Inc^re*  sacred  to  God. 

Tliat  one  man  should  have  elTccted  such  an  amazing  act  ma)'  have 
"been  due.  as  St.  Jer(»me  wiys.  •'  to  the  •starry  light  which  shone  from 
His  eyes,  and  to  the  divine  majesty  which  beam(?d  from  His  features," 
"but  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppf)se  such  a  miraculous  aid.  The  weak- 
ness of  a  guilty  conscience  on  the  one  side,  and  the  grandeur  of  a 
supreme  enthusiasm  on  the  other,  account  for  it.  All  wen;  under  a 
spell  for  the  moment.  It  was  an  act  such  as  Mattathias  or  Ju(hia 
Jtaccabteus  might  have  done,  and  prophet-like  \xa  it  was,  U\  ^\xO\ 
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n  j-la'^o,   :iii(l    in   such   a   cause,  its  unique   heroism  secured  its  t 
uniph. 

1  he  authorities,  who  were  reaponaible  for  the  abuse  to  astounding 
correct^,  were  no  less  paralyz^  than  the  multitnde  at  laige,  Inr  H^^* 
lofty  zeal  for  God  sliown  thus  stnuigely.  Rules  of  a  atriotnen  hither**^ 
unknown  were  erelong  announced,  ana,  for  the  moment^  put  in  fix 
thouffh,  three  years  later,  things  had  beoome  as  bad  aa  ever.  Ko 
could  henceforth  go  up  to  "  tlie  hill  of  the  Lord"  with  a  alafl  la 
hand,  or  with  his  ofioes  on  his  feet,  or  with  numer  in  his  cirdle,  or 
a  sack  on  his  shoulder,  or  even  with  dust  on  his  feet,  aaoiio  one.VL , 
carry  a  burden  of  any  kind  through  ihe  Temple,  or  even  m\t  wiOiia  r 
holy  precincts,  It  was  felt  that  religion  had  received  a  deadljr  fnpa^ 
by  the  evils  against  which  the  Oaliliean  stmnger  imd  tlina  al^uiSyf  ^^^^ 
tested,  and  a  vain  effort  was  made  to  xestore  the  preedge  they 
themselves  so  fatally  injured. 

It  was  wholly  in  Keeping  with  His  office  to  act  aa  Jesoa  had 
As  His  Father  s  House,  the  Temple  was  sopremdy  under  ffia 

and  He  only  exercised  His  ris^ts  and  duties,  as  tt»  llwnrish,  in  d 

ing  it  as  He  did.    It  was  a  agn  and  commencement  of  the  apiiltuiaJ 
cleansing  He  came  to  inaugmvte:  a  note  struck  which  disdoaed  fWtf 
character  of  His  future  wonc    Zcdiariah  had  said  that  in  tiie  daytf'o/ 
the  Messiah  "the  trader  would  no  more  be  in  the  House  of  Jehovah,  '^ 
and  thus  even  the  prophets,  whom  the  nation  honoured,  aeemed  to 
endorse  His  act. 

The  priests  could  say  nothing  condemnatory,  Irat  could  <mlj  raise  th9 
question  why  He  should  have  taken  it  upon  Him  to  assume  authorlQr 
which  they  claimed.  They  were  irritated  beyond  bounda,  and  doulit> 
less  indulged  their  scorn  at  a  ''prophet,*' who  took  on  Himself  the 
duties  of  the  Temple  x)olice.  Yet  the  people,  by  their  silence,  showed 
that  they  approved  the  act,  though  it  implied  condcmnatidki  of  the  hidi 
priest  and  liis  colleagues,  and  liad  attacked  a  custom  sanctioned  ij 
age,  established  by  formal  authority,  and  identified  with  the  interests 
of  the  Temple  and  its  services.  The  crowds  of  pilgrims  also  honoured 
the  act  of  the  young  Qalila^an,  of  whom  strange  rumours  had  reached 
them  from  the  Jordan,  instinctively  feeling  that  it  was  right.  Jesus 
had  made  His  entrance  on  public  notice,  in  a  way  that  struck  the  popu- 
lar imagination. — as  a  true  prophet,  who  witnessed  fearlessly  forQod, 
^gainst  the  desecration  of  His  house.  The  feeling  towards  Him  was 
half  enthusiastic,  half  respectful;  His  enemies  were  confused  and 
Ifttnilyzed.  He  was  the  valiant  soldier  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  it 
might  have  seemed  as  if  the  way  to  an  easy  triumph  were  to  be 
cxfjected  forthwith. 

But  He  and  the^ople  had  wholly  different  conceptions  of  the  office 
of  the  Messiah.  He  had  acted  as  lie  had  done  from  no  personal  end. 
His  disciples  saw  that  it  was  consuming  zeal  for  His  Father'sglory, 
that  had  animated  Him ;  a  welling  un  of  holy  indignation.  E(e  had 
exercised  the  prophet's  office,  of  striking  for  the  true,  and  the  pure; 
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'^gbt  which  has  been  used  in  all  ages,  bj  lofty  natures,  when  insti- 

tra  means,  and  the  low  morality  of  the  times,  fail  to  stem  growing 

TTuption.     Such  an  act  could  not  be  done,  without  ov(;rix>wering, 

irenecting  earnestness,  and  zeal  kindled  into  a  flame,  but  thisdiviuo 

rnest  zeal  was  not  unworthy  of  tlic  purest,  for  without  it,  in  fallen 

xue^  nothing  great  can  be  clone.     Yet  He  was  the  Prince  of  Pe^ice. 

:^   was  not  ifis  nature  to  strive,  or  to  make  His  voice  heard  in  the 

1  Teets.     To  have  taken  the  tide  of  popular  feelini;:  at  the  full,  would 

^vc  led  Him  to  triumphs  for  whi(^h  He  had  no  desire,  and  would 

Kive  been  fatal  to  His  views,  instead  of  advancing  them.     Numbers 

ere.  perhaps,  willing  to  have  believed  that  lie  might  be  the  Messiah, 

id  He  announced  Himself  as  such,  but  the  Law  liad  lK*en  given  of 

>M  amidst  thundcrings  and  lightuinirs,  and  they  expected  the  King- 

om  of  the  Messiah  to  be  proclaimed  with  equal  sublimity.     Unos- 

ifntatious  illustrations  of  divine  power,  such  as  healing  the  sick, 

>l)ening  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  or  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  were  not 

^nouglL    They  desired  public  and  national  mimcles,  which  would 

glorify  Israel,  and  astonish  the  world.     But  is  was  no  part  of  His  plan 

to  attract  the  wonder  of  the  crowd,  or  to  minister  to  national  pride, 

or  inaugurate  a  dispensation  of  fear  or  force.     His  Kingdcmi  was  in 

the  hearts  of  men,  not  in  their  outward  suffrages;  in  the  calm  realms 

ollrath,  not  in  those  of  jwlitical  strife. 

The  authorities  could  take  no  viulent  measures,  and  contented  thcm- 
Klveswith  asking  Him  for  some  **  sign."  to  justiliy  His  act  by  its 
divine  authority,  and  incidentally  reveal  His  claim  on  their  homage, 
if,  perchance,  lie  might  prove  the  Messiah.  The  question  must  have 
raised  the  sense  of  His  supreme  right  as  consecmted  Sou  of  God, 
and  involved  the  condemnation  of  thos*.*  by  whom  such  a  st^le  of 
thin^bad  Iwjen  allowed.  WJiy  had  they,  the  apjwinled  guardians  of 
the  Temple,  been  so  iM)werless*or  negligent  against  such  desecnilion? 
"  they  had  thus  failed,  who  but  the  Messiah  alone,  could  cl(?anse  tho 
sanctuary,  not  partly,  and  for  a  time,  but  perfectly,  and  for  ever?  Ho 
answered  them,  therefore,  as  their  Habbis  were  wont  to  do,  with  an 
enijjmatical  sK^ntrnce,  which  He  l(?ft  tlH?m  to  unriddle  as  they  couKl. 
*' Destroy  this  Temple.'*  s;iid  lie,  doubtless  pointing  as  He  did  so,  to 
His  person, — that  Temple  of  God,  pure  and  sjiered  beyond  all  others, 
~"and  in  thnre  days  I  will  rai.^».  it  up."  The  sound  of  the  words  to 
a  Jew,  and  their  apparent  meaning,  were  alike  audacious.  He  was 
standing  amid  the  long  and  lofty  marble  arcades  of  the  sm^retl  build- 
ing; amidst  its  courts,  paved  with  costliest  stones,  and  rising  terrace 
aljove  terrace;  its  vast  spaces,  built  uj)  with  incredible  labour,  and 
equal  magnificence,  from  the  valley,  Inuulreds  of  feet  b(?lo\v;  iti 
^^ctuary,  ablaze  with  gold;  its  wonderful  gates  of  silver  and  gold, 
and  Corinthian  brass,  winch  were  the  national  pride.  The  very  ex- 
istence of  the  nation  was  identified  with  tiie  inviolability  of  the  Tem- 
PK.  It  had  been  already  building  for  forty-six  years,  and  was  not 
yet  flniahed,  for  eighteen  thousand  workmen  were  titill  employed  oa 
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s  .:;ic  i-:<-"i^!]i]':('  |-:;rt<  of  it.  tliirty  vfaiN  after  this,  and  "wore  pnid  o 
A\iu  n  iluir  wtnk  ANa>  (lom*.  mily  a  iVw  years  before  the  destnietion 
the  oil y.  The  i)assionate  fanaticism  for  a  structure  so  splendid,  ai 
so  bound  up  with  the  hojws  and  pride  of  the  nation,  "was  increr:^ 
il>le.  It  seemed  to  them  under  the  special  protection  of  JehovaL^ 
Antiorhus  Epiphanes,  its  pnx>at  enemy,  had  pcrislied  miserably  an -^ 
shamefully  in  Pershi.  Cnissua,  who  had  plundered  its  treasures,  ha  -^ 
fallen  with  his  anny,  amidst  the  thirsty  sands  of  the  desert.  Pon'  ^ 
|)ey,  who  had  iutnided  into  the  Holy  of  ilolies,  had  been  murdered  b;j^ 
au  Kgyptian  centurion,  and  his  headle:>s  trunk  had  been  left  cxposei^ 
on  the  strand  of  Egypt.  To  touch  the  Temple  was,  in  the  eyes  of  th^ 
Jew,  to  incur  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty.  Perverting  the  answcsz 
of  Jesus,  therefore,  into  an  allusion  to  the  building  which  they  re*g 
V(>red  with  such  a  zealous  idolatry,  they  tauntingly  reminded  Him  <mm 
the  years  it  had  taken  to  build.  an(l  scouted  His  supposed  propo^  t— • 
destroy  and  restore  it  so  quickly. 

Xo  utterance  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  of  which  He  did  ntm  ' 
forsee  the  full  effect,  and  this  answer,  as  He  knew,  was  a  veiled  antic  ?- 
pation  of  His  earthly  end.     The  cry  that  the  Temple  was  in  dangpei* 
would  at  any  moment  rouse  the  whole  race  to  revenge  the  insult  witli 
the  fur}'  of  despair,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.     The  resentment  felt  al 
such  words,  may  therefore  l)e  judged.     Three  years  later  it  was  by 
their  perversion  that  the  hidi  priests  sought  His  death,  and  they  were 
coarsely  tluug  as  a  taunt  ag:iinst  Him,  w  hen  He  hung  on  the  Croo. 
Kor  were  they  forgotten  even  afterwanls,  for  they  were  made  aa 
aggravation  of  the  charges  against  the  tirst  mart^T,  Stephen,  as  Ilii 
follower. 

But  they  meant  somothiiig  of  deepest  signifioanco  to  the  Jew« 
tliemselves.  Tliouirh,  doubtless,  in  their  direct  inipt>rt  a  concealed 
r.nnc)uncenient  of  Ifis  own  death  and  resurrection,  they  had  wiiler  ap- 
l»li(atious.  "Your  whole  reliii^ion."  they  implied,  *'  in  as  far  as  it  rcbt-* 
(  u  this  Temple,  is  corrupt  and  sunken,"  but  He  is  alreadv  hen?,  who, 
when  that  Temple  p:is.^?s  away,  as  p:L^s  away  it  must,  will  restore  it 
in  unspeakably  greater  ^lory.  and  His  doing  so  will  be  the  sign  He 
gives."  All  this  lay  in  His  veiled  sentence.  "Do  you  reallv  wisih  a 
w.'sw  from  me,  of  luy  divine  authority  over  this  Temple?  Von  shall 
lave  the  highest.  '  Destroy  this  Temple,  which  will  surely  one  day 
fall,  though,Vhile  it  stands.  1  wish  it  to  be  pure  and  worthy:  destroy 
it,  if  you  choose,  and  witli  it  let  all  your  corrupted  religion  jierish:  I 
.'Iiali,  presently,  rebuild  it  again,  with  far  greater  glory  than  it  can 
now  boast,  for  this  Temple  is  the  destfcrated  and  fallen  work  of  men's 
liaiids,  but  mine  will  be  pure:  a  Temple  of  the  n.'li.«rion  of  Spirit  and 
truth,  which  will  Ix?  established  by  my  resurrection,  on  the  third  day, 
and  will  be  immortal  and  iikle>;tru(aible." 

In  the  an>v.er  ('f  .lesus,  iiulr-ed,  lay,  alreadv,  the  whole  futuro.  of  His 
Church.  The  history  v.i  His  H-'m  and  of  his  work  is  linked  to  Ihi:* 
eorlicst  uttcraucc.    Tiie  iiiajniiieciit  Tcuiplo  He  lUat  day  cleansed  was 
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to  he  destroyed,  mainlv  throuirh  the  criiilt  of  those  who  Roiifht  fo 
J^^Tiatically  to  preserve  it,  with  all  its  abuses.    But,  even  before  it  rose* 
**^  flames  from  the  torch  of  the  Roman  soldier,  or  fell,  stone  from 
5i-r)ne,  before  his  tools,  another  temple,  far  more  wonderful,  had  rist»ii 
*  lentlv,  in  the  spirits  of  men,  to  take  its  place — a  temple  pure  and 
«rnal.  which  He  had  now  dimly  foreshadowed,  at  this  first  moment 
C  His  public  career.      Yet,  even  the  (/hurcli  was  in  no  such  high 
nse  the  Temple  of  God  as  the  mysterious  jierson  of  Jesus  Himself 
■the  holiest  tal)ornacle  of  God  aiiioni^t  men  ever  vouchsafed — the 
ue  Shekinah — the  visible  Incarnation  of  the  Divine.     After  the 
•Ticiflxion,  and  the  resurrection,  the  exact  fulfilment  of  His  words, 
these  two  great  events,  struck  the  imagination  of  the  disciples  more 
"^lian  any  other  meaning  they  might  have.     "He  spoke  of  the  Temple 
of  His  &ody."    Tnie  in  other  senses,  it  was  pre-eminently  so  in  this. 

With  .such  an  old-pro pbet-1  ike  first  nppeanuice,  followed  up.  as  it 
'^^S by  acts  of  miraculous  power,  equnl.  no  doubt,  in  character  and 
jneatness,  to  the  examples  elsewhere  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  it  is  no 
"Wonder  to  learn  that  many  In^lievcd  on  Him..  Yet  He  received  no  one 
^to  the  circle  of  His  cl()scr  personal  following  from  those  thus  im- 
pressed. No  ScrilKj  or  Rabin,  no  wealthy  citizen,  not  even  a  conmion 
towiwinan  of  Jerusalem,  was  called  to  follow  Ilim.  "He  did  not 
tnist  Hims(*lf  to  them,"  nor  honour  any  of  them  with  the  confidence 
He  had  shown  in  some  of  His  tJalibean' disciples.  Nor  did  He  relax 
this  caution  at  any  future  time,  for  though  Ho  gainod  mrmy  friends  in 
Judea,  as  we  discover  incidentally,  He  surrounded  Hiinself  with  Gali- 
Iftiins  to  the  end  of  His  life.  The  p(?ople  of  .Jerusalem  contrasted  un- 
favourably with  the  simpler  peiVsantM  of  the  north:  tbey  were  curious 
and  excitable,  rather  than  deep  and  earnest,  and  the  wisdom  of  tho 
sehooU,  which  flourislied  e^ijHiciallv  under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple, 
vas  pre-eminently  unfitted  to  understand  Him.  or  allv  itself  closely 
"''^'thHim.  The  keen  glance  of  Jesus  Siiw  this  from  the  first.  There 
^ere,  doubtless,  many  of  the  rich  and  influential  men  of  Jerusalem 
^||o  felt  the  shortcomings  of  the  prevailing  s(*hool-wis(lom  and 
priestly  system,  and,  fretting  uni?asily  under  the  nde  of  a  Herod,  or  of 
^^Koinan  governor,  were  well  inclined  to  join  a  true  Israelitish  king; 
"*any,  possibly,  who  even  secn'tly  admired  Jesus,  and  were  readv  to 
J^gnu^  Him  as  the  Messiah,  as  soon  as  thev  could  do  so  safely. 
"^^  John,  who  was  himself  a  GalilTan,  and  fcnew  that  Jesus  had 
jnade  only  Galileans  His  confidential  friends,  reveals,  in  his  senten- 
.1^  epigrammatical  way.  His  estimate  of  such  doubtfid  support. 
He  did  not  trust  Himself  to  them,  l)ecaus(!  He  knew  all  men.  and 
"^uae  He  neeiled  not  that  any  should  bear  witness  res]>ecting  Him, 
*'*inan."  A  cheerful  witness  to  Him  as  the  Son  of  God  He  alwa\'8 
J^lcomed,  when  it  came  freely;  but  as  to  the  other — He  knew  mcn'ti 
P^fta.  He  could  see  that  they  were  willing  to  honour  Him  as  a 
**^maan  king,  and  that,  only  from  His  wonderful  works  aud  mYT«kC\%,%, 
•'^  they,  \xnmiBtak3b]jr,  expected  a  human  kingdom  al  H\a  \i^Ti<^^ 
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To  rule,  nfl  a  man,  over  men.  it  would  have  been  needful  to  pook  tht 
support  of  the  powerful,  who  would  lend  themselTes  for  personal  -3 
end-s,  and  act  on  mere  human  maxims.     But  such  men  would  bo  no  ^ 
counsellors,  helpers,  or  servants  in  founding  and  spreading  the  King- 
dom of  Truth. 

Among  the  upper  class  of  citizens,  however,  there  was  one,  the 
representative  of  many  whose  names  are  unre<'orde<l,  who  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  words  and  acts  of  the  young  Galila'an.     Ho  bore  the 
Greek  name  Nieodenuis,  and  was  a  ruler,  or  foremost  man,  in  the 
religious  world  of  Jcrustilem,  a  member  of  its  governing  class,  and,  in 
senliment  and  party,  a  Pharisee.     He  was.  moreover,  wealthy,  and, 
thus,  in  many  resjx^cts,  one  whose  support,  at  such  a  time,  would 
have  lH?en  eagerly  grtiaped  at,  had  Jesus  proiwse<l  to  found  a  kingdom 
in  which  the  aids  of  human  exfiediency  were  admitted,  as  in  politicaL 
systems.    He  was  a  man  of  advanced  years  and  high  position,  and 
might,  no  doubt,  have  done  gowl  scr\ice  to  Christ's  worldly  interests 
among  the  intluential  classes,  and  have  even  heli>ed  towards  a  coali- 
tion  of  the  priests  and  Pharisees  with  Him,  had  11  is  aims  been  national. 


ipported  by  Galihcans.  and  Kicodemus  might  have  helped 
to  countemct  it.  It  was  a  condition  of  his  connection  with  Jesus, 
however,  that  it  should  be  secret,  (.'oustitutionally  timid,  he  could 
not  brave  the  social  proscrijition  and  ridicule,  which  would  follow  an 
open  adlicrence;  for,  though  no  overt  hostility  to  the  Kew  Teacher 
bad  yet  broken  out  in  the  class  to  which  h<'  Ix-lonpcd,  it  was  clear  that 
its  doing  so  was  only  a  (lucstit)n  of  time.  He  was  honest,  and  earnest, 
but  could  not  yet  make  the  sacrillce  an  open  alliance  demanded.  In- 
deed, his  caution  ciuni^  to  him  to  the  end  of  (  hrist's  life,  for  in  the 
only  two  iiisianccs  in  whi(;h  his  name  re-appears,  his  weak  indirect- 
ness is  p];iinly  shown.  At  a  later  jx^riod,  when  the  rulers  had  deter- 
mined to  useviolenee  against  Jesus,  we  tind  him  tryintr  to  turn  them 
a>ide  from  their  purposi\  hy  a  general  question  which  (lid  not  commit 
himself,  and  when  all  was  Over,  it  was  n(»t  till  he  had  c.HUglit  .«spirit 
enough  from  th(?  e\jnni)l(;  of  one  of  his  own  class.  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea  that  he  venturejl  to  own  his  reverence  for  the  dead  Saviour,  by 
bringing  his  bountiful  gift  of  spices  to  embalm  Him.  At  his  lirst 
interview,  he  did  not  venture  to  visit  Jesus  ojMi'uly,  but  came  to  Ilim 
bv  niirht. 

As  a  Habbi.  Ts'ieo<lenius  was,  necessarily,  .skilled  in  the  subtle  expo- 
sitions of  liie  Law  for  which  his  order  was  famous,  and  must  have 
been  familiar  with  the  Seriptures  throughout,  but  he  had  been  truined 
in  the  artilieial  exphmations  of  the  schools,  and  was  profoundly  un- 
conscir)us  of  their  deeper  meaning.  Like  others,  he  supposed"  that 
the  Messiah  would  set  uj)  a  theocracy  distinguished  by  zealous  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Law;  every  Israelite,  as  such,  forming  a* member  of  it 
Greeting  Jeniis  as  cue  whom  hi^,  aud  olUidru  iu  his  position,  acknowl- 
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J^ged  to  be  a  Rabbi,  he  opened  the  interview  by  a  compliment,  in- 
•*^ded  to  lead  to  the  point  he  had  at  heart.  Any  question  as  to  his 
^^n  admission  to  the  Meswah's  kingdom  had  not  crossed  his  mind. 

*  he  traditions  of  his  brotlier  Habhis  had  taught  him  that  while  "  the 
^tions  of  the  world  would  be  as  the  burning  of  a  furnace  in  the  great 
*^ay  of  Judgment.  Israel,  as  such,  would  be  sjived;"  that  "there  was 

*  IW  allotted  to  all  Israel  in  the  world  to  come,"  or.  in  other  words, 
**i  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  "God  had  simctifled  Isrjiel  to  Him- 
J^lf  for  ever,"  and  made  every  Jew,  as  such,  on  a  footing,  as  to  Ilis 
lovo  and  favour,  with  "all  the  Angels  of  the  Presoncc,  and  all  the 
^ngcLiof  Praise,  and  with  all  the  Holy  Angels  that  stand  before  Uim." 
^nce,  he  (mly  wished  to  know  the  duties  required  of  him  as  a  mem- 
^r  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  which  Jesus  appeared  to  Ix?  sent  from 
Q^  to  set  up.  Christ,  in  an  instant,  saw  into  the  speaker's  heart. 
80  far  from  making  any  attempt  to  win  him,  or  from  abating  His 
demands,  as  a  compromise  in  favour  of  one  whose  supiport  might  1)0 
*o advantageous,  He  cut  him  short  by  a  statement  which  must  have 
thrown  his  whole  thoughts  iuro  confusion.  Tnisting  implicitly  to  his 
^ing  a  Jew,  as  a  divine  title  to  citizenship  in  the  new  theocracy,  and 
thinking  only  of  fonnal  acts  by  whi<'h  he  might  show  his  devotion, 
tod  incrcjise  his  claim  to  the  favour  of  God,  here  and  hereafter,  he  is 
Diet  by  an  announcement,  that  neither  national  descent,  nor  the  utter- 
iQost  exactness  of  Pliarisaic  observance,  nor  any  good  works,  however 
Pttit,  as  such,  availed  at  all  to  st^cure  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.  He  had  supposed  Jesiw  a  Rabbi,  and  had  ex|K'Cted  to  hear 
some  new  legal  precepts,  but  he  is  told  that  not  only  has  he  no  title 
whatever,  as  a  Jew,  to  share  in  the  new  kingdom,  but  that  he  c4mnot 
hope  to  earn  one.  Jewish  theology  knew  nothing  higher  than  an 
exact  equivalent  in  good  or  evil,  for  every  act.  "  An  eye  for  an  eye,*' 
^th  here  and  hereafter,  was  its  only  conc<?ption.  Alegal  precision 
J^  a  right  to  heaven;  the  neglect  of  Levitical  righteousness  shut  its 
galea  on  the  soul. 

Jesus  broadly  told  him  that  his  whole  conceptions  were  funda- 
jnentally  wrong.  "Every  man,  whatever  his  Ic?gal  standing,  must  be 
"Orn  again,  if  he  would  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  To  do  so  is  not  a 
^JUestion  of  outward  acts^  legal,  or  moral,  but  of  their  motive."  The 
*'Jea  of  being  "born  again"  should  not  havelxien  incomprehensible  to 


*^t  must  have  l)een  familiar  to  liim  in  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets, 
■odtlie  Psalms.  But  the  full  meaning  of  such  terms  had  been  lost  in 
the  prevailing  extemalism.  He  took  the  words  in  their  literal  sense. 
^  his  perplexity,  he  supposed  that  what  was  demanded  was  in  some 
^yconnected  with  his  nationality,  which,  he  tissumwl,  already  opened 
•n  unquestioned  entrance  for  him  into  the  theocracy. 
Jmqs  saw  his  embarrassment^  and  forthwitli  expluiucd  H\&me\>siSxL^ 
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more  fully.     "Tbo  kingdom  of  God,'*  He  told  him,  "was  none  tte 
less  a  true  kingdom  that  it  stood  aJoof  from  politics,  and  had  none  of 
the  out\var(l  clinmctcristics  of  eartlily  states.    It  had  no  civil  Judges. 
l>ut  it  had  its  laws,  and  l}y  these  all  it«  subjects  would  hereafter  be  j 
tried,  beyond  the  grave.     It  had  its  conditions  of  acceptance,  also, 
nnd  these  were  iK^lief  in  Himself  an  ilA  Founder,  legislator,  and  future 
Judi;e,  and  open  confession  of  that  l)elief  by  the  rite  of  Baptism,  with 
wiiieh  Kieodemus  was  already  familiar,  from  the  ministty  of  John. 
There  could  be  no  admission  of  any  one.  high  or  low,  at  a  secret  in- 
terview, to  be  foUowetl  by  concealment  of  the  relation  thus  formed 
with  Himself.     There  must  be  personal  homage  and  submission  to 
Him,  but  it  must  also  be  frankly  and  publicly  avowed." 

Nor  was  Nlcodemus  left  to  suppose  that  any  outward  and  formal 
act,  even  if  inclusive  of  these  demands,  would  alone  satfice.  Baptij^ 
was  but  the  symbol  of  a  spiritual  revolution  so  complete  that  it  niiffht 
well  be  descfiUid  as  a  new  birth.  All  men  were  by  nature  slnuil, 
and  needed  a  moral  transformation,  which  would  make  them  as 
uaturallv  seek  the  pure  and  holy  as  they  had  sought  tlic  opposite. 
Citi/.ensLip  in  His  kiuirdom  was  a  irift  of  God  Hiniself:  the  re-crea- 
tion of  the  moral  uaturt>  by  His  Spirit,  as  the  result  of  which  the 
soul  hungered  after  good,  as,  Ix^fore,  after  sin. 

Iu>r  was  Nicodcnius  to  wonder  at  such  a  statement.  God's  influ- 
ence on  the  heart  was  like  the  flowing  wind — free,  felt,  and  yet  mys- 
terious. It  came  as  it  listed,  its  presence  was  felt  by  its  results,  but 
all  iK'sides  was  beyond  our  knowledge. 

Teaching  so  fundamentally  dilTcn'iit  from  all  his  previous  ideas, 
and  involving  concejjt ions  so  uuicjue  and  sublime,  was  for  the  time 
iiiccmiprehensiblc.  The  stnrtled  listener  could  only  mutter,  "How 
can  these  things  Im-V"  ]Sico(limus,  it  seems  very  probable,  was  one 
of  the  chief  nun  of  th(^  religious  world  in  Jerusalem,  for  the  three 
ofllccrs  of  the  Sanlicdrim,  wliile  it  existed,  wert^  the  President,  the 
Vice-President,  and  the  "  Master,"  or  wise  man,  and  Jesus  appears  to 
address  him  as  "  Master,"  in  subdued  reproach  at  his  peiplexity. 
"Art  thou,"  He  asked,  "///*■  teacher," — well  known  and  recognized 
as  such — tin?  wise  man — even  by  title,  "and  dost  not  know  these 
things?  I  sjwak  only  what  I  know  and  have  seen,  in  the  eternal 
world,  and  yuu  hesitate  to  l)elieve  Me.  If  I  have  told  you  thus  of 
what  is  matter  of  experience,  and  runs  its  course  in  the  human  heart 
during  this  earthly  life,  and  you  think  it  incomprehensible,  how  will 
vou  i)elieve  if  I  tell  you  the  higher  truths  of  the  kingdom — those 
heavenly  mysteries  which  concern  the  plan  of  God  for  the  salvation 
of  man?  Ko  oilier  can  reveal  such  matters,  for  no  man  has  ever 
ascended  to  heaven  to  leani  them;  but  I  am  He — the  ^Messiah,  fore- 
told, as  the  J5on  of  Man,  by  your  prophet  Daniel. — who  have  come 
down  from  heaven,  and,  even' now,  have  there  my  peculiar  home  and 
sent.  J.ct  3Ie  vc)uchsafe  you  sc^me  glimpses  of  the  tnie  nature  of  my 
kw*:(l(yin.    1  come  not  a:$  a  triumphant  earthly  monarch,  but  to  suffer. 
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A<  Hoses  lifted  up  the  flcrppnt  in  the  "wrildcrness,  to  wive  those  "who 
WIeved  in  it,  so  must  I  l)e  lifted  up — how,  you  shall  know  hereafter 
— thiitall  who  believe  in  Me  may  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  I 
Iwecome  to  carry  out.  as  a  suffering  Me.ssiah,  the  hiirh  purpose  of 
God'8 eternal  love  for  the  salvation  of  man.'* 

"You  seek  eternal  life:  it  can  be  had  only  by  Ix^liovin^  on  Me. 

He  who  does  so,  has  his  reward  even  here,  in  the  lovt*.  litrht.  and 

Pwce  which  flow  from  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  are  the  earnest  of 

future  glory.     I  have  not  come  to  judge  men.  for  lo  jud«^e  would 

have  been  to  condemn.     I  come  to  save.     Th"y  who  rt'jcct  Me  are, 

'Ddeed,  judged  and  condemned  already,  for  when  I.  tlic  I.isrht,  have 

^>nie  to  them,  they  have  shown  their  chararl(?r  by  preferring  the 

^jHcncssof  sin.     Men  separate  them?»elve8  into  .ir(»o<l  and  evil,  l>cfore 

^<^.  by  their  bearing  towards  Me.    The  evil  wisji  not  to  I)o  distnrlKjd, 

jJJ*^  to  be  let  stay  in  moral  darkness,  to  follow  out  tlu^ir  sinful  desires, 

"J't  he  who  seeks  the  truth  comes  to  Me  to  have  nior*'  light.     Thus, 

"*^  evil  stand  self -condemned :  the  good  rejoice  in  thcnr  growing  light, 

^  tn  earnest  of  heaven." 

The  astonishing  originality  of  such  language  is  altogether  unique, 
-^t  Iits  first  appearance,  though  still  a   young   man.  without  the 
^^netion  of  success,  or  the  weight  of  position,  or   the  countenance  of 
^**e  schools,  Jesus  Invars  IIims(?lf,  with  calm  unconsciousness  of  effort, 
J*  altrtjfether  superior  to  His  visitor.     A  l)oru  .lew,  He  s])enks  as  the 
Lawgiver  of  a  new  theocracy  which  He  has  come  to  found,  in  place 
^f  that  of  Moses,  whom  they  almost  worshipped.    He  lays  down  con- 
ditions of  unl)ending  strictness  as  indispensa])lc  to  an  entrance  into 
the  new  community  thus  to  Ik?  established,  though  He  has  nothing  to 
offer  but  privation  and  self-denial,  as  the  earthly  result  of  joining  it. 
He  moves  at  His  ease  amidst  subjects  the  most  august  and  mysterious: 
demands  the  personal  homage  of  thos<^  who  would  enter  His  kingdom, 
and  promises  eternal  life  as  the  reward  of  sincere  acceptance  of  His 
claims.     Repudiating  the  aids  to  which  others  might  have  looked. 
Reeking  no  support  from  the  powerful,  or  from  the  crowd,  to  facilitate 
His  design;  He  speaks  of  Himself,   even  now,   when  obscure  and 
alone,  as  a  king,  and  shows  a  serene  composure  in  extending  His 
royalty  over  even  the  souls  of  men.     In  the  presence  of  a  famous 
Rabbi,  He  claims  to  be  the  light  to  which  all  men,  without  exception. 
must  come,  who  love  the  truth,     llis  first  utterance  anticipates  the 
highest  claims  of  His  last.     An  himible  Gal i bean,  easy  of  access. 
sympathetic,  obscure.  He  calmly  annoiuices  Himst^lf  as"  the  Son  ot 
Man,  who.se  home  is  lieaven:  as  knowing  the  counsels  of  God  from 
eternity:  im  the  only-begotten  Son  of  the  Eternal,  and  the  arbiter  of 
eternal  life  or  death  to  the  world.     It  is  idle  to  sp<nik  of  any  merely 
human  utterances,  even  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  our  race,  in  tin 
presence  of  such  thoughts  and  words  as  these:  they  are  the  voice  o' 
a  higher  spheix'.  though  falling  from  the  lii>s  of  one  who  walked  as  : 
man  amongst  men. 


CHAPTER  XXXr. 

FROM  JERrPALEM  TO  BAMARLi. 

The  stay  of  Jepiis  in  JeniRalpm  was  short,  for  lie  had  come  iip  only 
to  attend  tho  Pnpsover,  and  to  open  His  Great  CommUsion  In  the 
religious  centre  of  the  nation,  before  the  vast  thron^n^  of  pilgiinB 
frt*queiitinff  the  feast.  Nor  were  the  results  disappointiog,  fw 
•*many  Iwlioved  in  His  name,  when  they  saw  the  miracles  which  He 
did"  during  the  week.  With  the  departure  of  the  multitudea,  how- 
ever. He.  alKO,  left,  to  enter  with  His  disciples  on  His  first  wile 
circuit  of  preaching  and  teaching,  for,  though  a  berinning  liad 
already  1)een  made  in  Galilee,  it  had  1)ecn  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

The  district  thus  favoured  embraced  the  whole  of  Judea,  which 
extended,  on  the  south,  to  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  at  Beershe^ 
far  south  of  Hebron,  to  the  lowlands  of  the  Philistine  plain,  on  the 
west;  to  the  line  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  east,  and,  on 
the  north,  to  Akrabbim,  the  frontier  village  of  Samaria,  whict  lay 
among  the  hills,  twenty-live  miles,  as  the  crow  tlies,  from  Jenisjlem. 
We  have  the  authority  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  who  very  likely  shared 
the  journey,  that  it  extended  *  *  throughout  all  Judea."  but  we  have 
no  record  of  the  towns  and  villages  thus  early  favoured  with  the 
Message  of  the  New  Kingdom. 

How  long  the  tour  lastecl  we  do  not  know,  but  it  must  have  occu- 
pied some  months,  for  He  "  tarried"  from  time  to  time,  at  different 
points.  He  Hinjs<*lf  j)reaching  and  teaching,  and  His  disciples  baptiz- 
mg  the  converts  gjuned.  It  was  not  litting  that  Jesus  should  Himself 
administer  the  rite  which  admitted  citizens  to  His  spiritual  kingdom. 
Baptism,  which  had  bwn  introduced  by  John  as  a  symbol  of  rcpciil- 
ance  and  spiritual  renewal,  in  expectation  of  the  coming  Messiali, 
had  now  ac(]uired  the  far  grander  significance  of  a  profession  of  faith 
in  Jesus,  as  the  3Iessiah  already  come.  John's  baptism  had  implied 
a  vow  to  live  in  the  strict  and  ])ainful  Jewish  asceticism  of  wa.^hmgs, 
fasts,  and  legal  obser\'ances;  that  of  Jesus  transformed  this  life  into 
one  of  divine  liberty  and  loving  303'.  The  material  baptism,  more- 
over, was  but  the  synil)ol,  and  might  well  Iw  left  to  His  disciples. 
Himself  retaining  the  far  grander  ministry  of  the  dispensation  of  the 
8])irit,  which  cleansed  the  moral  nature,  as  water  did  the  l)ody.  They 
had  the  emblem:  He.  as  became  a  King,  kept  in  His  own  hands  the 
substance  and  reality.  To  preach  the  Gospel,  not  to  baptize,  was 
lu'rt?after,  even  in  St.  Paul's  view,  the  special  commission  of  an 
A  poslle.  Humbler  agencies  could  be  left  to  perform  the  rite :  to  the 
higlier  office,  Jesus  devoted  His  higher  nmk. 

The  introduction  of  baptism  at  the  beginning  of  our  Lord's  minis- 
try, is  mentioned  only  by  St.  JoIul    It  may  be  that  this  is  only  an 
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"■^^iice  of  the  omissions  of   the   Evnngelists,  and   that   careful 

^^JJUnation  would  find  indirect  indications  that  it  not  only  began 

Jj^  the  opening  of  Christ's  ministry,  but  continued,  througliout.  till 

^e  close.    Yet,  both  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  mention  the  command 

^yen  by  Jesus  immediately  Ixjfore  His  ascension,  to  baptize  all  nation^ 

^"ithout  any  indication  of  its  being  the  continuance  of  an  existing 

j-Vistom,  rather  than  the  re- introduction  of  what  had  been  for  a  time 

^1^  abeyance.    Possibly,  the  ext(?nsion  of  the  rite  to  all  nations,  mivv 

^ave  been  the  special  reason  of  it,s  being  thus  prominently  noticea, 

^tt.  more  probably,  the  opposition  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 

^likjh  broke  out  into  active  hostility  as  soon  as  the  new  movement 

^fSJiw  popular,  and  forced  Jesus  to  leave  Judea,  made  it  necessary  to 

^lisirm  opposition  by  siLspending  the  practice. 

Tie  ecclesiastical  world  of  the  day — priests,  elders,  and  scribes — 
^luid  ."ejected  the  mission  of  John.  They  had  inquired  into  his  claims, 
4Utenied  his  preaching,  and  held  intercourse  with  his  discii^les,  but 
thcf  had  not  been  baptized.  They  *' rejected  the  counsel  of  God 
agaust  themselves,"  and  even  went  so  far,  in  order  to  discredit  John 
with  the  multitude,  as  to  insinuate  that  he  "had  a  devil."  His  real 
offence  was  having  stood  aloof  from  them — the  established  religious 
authoiities — and  he  had  shocked  their  self-complacency,  and  iminniched 
their  tieology.  by  declaring  the  worthlessness,  before  God.  of  mere 
natiomlity.  But  Jesus  was  already  treading  in  the  samt^  stcp«,  and 
had  goie  even  further  in  independence  of  tlie  priests  and  Kabbis,  in 
His  acts  and  teaching:^:  in  His  cleansing  the  Temple,  and  in  His  di.--.- 
c<?urse  with  Nicodemus.  Before  long,  moreover,  His  movement 
assumed  greater  importance  than  John's,  and  threatened  to  draw  the 
vhole  nation  from  allegiance  to  the  difijnitaries  of  Jerusalem.  The 
iate  of  John,  moreover,  was,  probably,  In  greiit  part,  due  to  his  beinjj 
under  official  censure,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  if  Salim  were  in 
Judea,  or  even  in  Samaria,  as  many  suppose,  that  the  machinations 
of  the  authorities  had  contributed  to  his  arrest,  and  to  his  being 
handed  over  to  Antipa.s.  He  had  fled  for  safety  to  the  west  side  of 
the  Jonlan,  to  be  under  lioman  law,  but  it  is  wholly  in  keeping  with 
Pilate's  treacherous  nature  to  believe,  that  in  his  dread  of  the  priestn 
and  Rabbis,  the  Roman  governor  consented  to  seize  the  prophet,  and 
deliver  him  up  to  death,  as  he  afterwards  did  with  Jesus  Himself. 
With  such  a  catastrophe  in  mind,  it  would  have  been  opposed  to  the 
calm  prudence  with  which  Jesus  at  all  times  acted,  to  have  sought 
the  publicity  and  excitement  soon  developed  in  connection  with  His 
early  baptismal  gatherings. 

It  is  a  question,  besides,  whether  the  official   opposition  which 

niade  any  action  inexpedient  that  tended  to  agitate  the  jniblic  mind, 

did  not,  also,  compel  delay  in  the  outward  organization  of  the  new 

Conimunion  which  Jesus  came  to  found.     His  spiritual  kingdom 

Could  be  proclaimed,  its  laws  and  privileges  raado  kiiown,  and  citizens 

gained,  as  disciples,  in  detail,  but  their  llnal  enrolment  a?  a  distinct 
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Kooiely  would  likely  have  resulted  in  the  instant  arrest  of  their  leader. 
The  air  was  too  full  of  politieal  rumours,  in  connection  with  s 
r.ati(;unl  ^fe$^<4i>lh.  to  liavo  made  that  organization  praoticable  while 
Jesus  livi^d,  which  was  at  once  announeed  after  Hls  death.  If  thb 
were  so,  biipticini.  as  llie  s\'mlM)l  of  entrance  into  the  new  society, 
miirht  Ih^  well  (kferrcd  till  tliat  society  was  a(;tually  begun,  on  the 
day  of  Pen ti cost. 

'Vhc^  Imrd^u  of  Christ's  preachinir,  while  joumeving  throughoK 
.Tudoa,  y:ivi,  no  dou1)t.  tlic  same  as  that  of  Ilia  GalilaBan  ministrya 
little  later,  and  :is  tliat  of  John's — **  Repent,  for  the  Icini^om  of 
heaven  is  at  liand."  'i'he  time  had  not  yet  come  for  His  openly  pn^ 
claiminc:  Himself  as  the  Messiah,  thouii^h  He  acted  from  the  tirst  aii 
such,  without  toi'iiially  assuming  the  title.  To  have  done  so  woild 
have  arrested  His  work  at  once,  while  His  acts  and  words,  witiout 
compromising  Him  witli  the  authorities,  were  such  as  forced  nen, 
and  even  the  si>iriis  He  cast  out,  to  own  His  true  di/ornity.  Inteed, 
the  very  nature  of  as]nritual  kinirdom  like  His,  founded  necessarily 
only  on  the  free  convictions  of  men,  not  on  assertion  or  authoity, 
demanded  this  reticence.  The  lieart  of  man,  wliich  was  to  be  tb'Scitt 
of  His  cnii>ire,  c«;i!M  he  won  only  hy  the  spiritual  attraetionfi  o  Hi* 
life  and  wonl^.  F.iilh  and  loving  obedience  could  only  sprincfnmi 
sympathy  v.  i:U  tlu*  lrr»ih  and  goodness  Hi*<  life  and  words  dispayed, 
and  this  syni.iatliy  must  he  spontaneous  in  each  new  disci])e.  and 
was  ol'tcn  (»t'  ^l(nv  attMinment.  Tlu;  kingdom,  to  use  His  owi  ilhis* 
trations.  mnsl  'iro-.v  [rDiu  almost  unperceived  beginnings,  ii  slow 
doveloi>mvnt,  li-if  ilie  mu^'anl  scj  d,  and  spread  hy  sileul  an  I  slov 
advance.  liU  •  1  avfii.  It  v.a*«.  in  its  vrry  nature,  to  come  **  withou. 
(>bservali(»:i."  unmarked,  for  it  v;as  n(;t  j;oiitii-al.  like  earthly  king- 
doms, hilt  l\\'.\  i.r.  i'ible  r(  ira  of  iriith  in  tlie  souls  of  men — a  gi'owih 
of  c)piiHon — .1  lvin;'(l(»iu  not  of  this  w«)rld. 

r.i  this  «;pr.i!.'j;  [vri)  I  .J(>lm  still  continued  his  great  preparatory 
work.  He  h.i'l  '  r-sr.-l  irom  the  eastern  to  tho  western  side  of  Jordan, 
and  Avas  l.Mpii/.iivr  at.  lOnon,  near  Salim — a  i>lace.  the  position  of 
which  is  not  ].o.-iiivrly  known.  He  had.  apparently,  expected  Jesus 
lo  hogiii  His  \/ork  as  the  Messiah,  hy  an  open  assumption  of  the  title. 
:vnd  .'  ci'in  <  to  have  hccn  at  a  loss  to  account  for  a  companitive  privacy, 
•o  dilfc  Rill  f'.om  his  anllcii)ations.  The  idea  of  a  great  national 
inovcmciit,  wiih  Jr^iis  at  its  head,  was  natural  to  him,  nor  does  he 
.  eem  to  Ikivc  niili/.ed  that  the  suhlimest  self-proelamatU)n  oiu*  Lonl 
could  mak<'  v*;l•^  l)v  the  still  small  voice  of  His  divine  life  and  woriis. 
He  v.as  v.  .i.ifi:.'::  nlmly  for  a  signal  to  r«'tire,  which  had  not  yet  been 
;:iViMj.  ^\i>v  wii-i  it  a  suncrlhious  w(>rk  to  continue  lo  point  the  multi- 
tudes to  Ww  ^aml)  of  (}(k1.  and  thus  i)n'i»are  them,  hy  the  weight 
of  a  li>iim<.;ny  :o  rcvcnd,  for  accepting  Him  to  whom  he  thus 
tlirccted  the:n. 

llunian  natr.r".  honevcr,  is  always  the  same:  ri*ady  to  show  its 
v»'cakuess,  even  ia  conueetiou  with  what  is  mo  >t  sacred.     The  grand 
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itimnftr  of  John — ^inat^cessiblc  to  a  jealons  f hoiicrht — wns  contented 
to  boa  mere  voice,  sending  men  awny  from  himself  to  hi»  great  suc- 
cessor.   But  his  followers  were  not.  in  nil  castas,  so  lowly,  and  ocea- 
r:oa  soon  offered  which  gave  their  feoling^  expression.     A  Jew,  who 
Iwd,  apparently,  attendetl  the  ministry  of  Iwth  John  ami  Jesus,  had 
shown  the  common  hiaa  of  his  nice  hy  getting  into  a  discussion  with 
soraeof  John's  disciples,  alwut  the  comparative  value  of  their  master's 
Uiptl^m,  as  a  means  of  purification,  iM»rliaps  l)oth  morally  and  leviti- 
cally,  as  compared  with  that  of  J(?sus.     A  theologic^al  Vcmtniversy 
between  Jows,  as  between  Christians,  is  dangf^rous  to  the  temper,  and, 
indeed,  the  Rabbis  denounced  quietness  an(r(!omposure  in  such  mat- 
tern  63  a  sign  of  religioim  indifference.     Warmth  and  bitterness  were 
assumed  to  prove  zeal  for  the  Law.     Hence,  no  doubt,  there  was 
abundant  bent  and  wrangling  on  an  occasion   like  this,  Ibe  whole 
resulting  in  a  feeling  of  irritation  and  jealousy  on  the  |)art  of  the 
champions  of  John,  agjiinst  One  who  had  thu.4  In^en  set  up  as  hi.^ 
rival.    In  this  spirit  they  returned  to  their  master,  and  ])roceetled  to 
felieve  their  minds  by  telling  him  that  He  who  was  with  bim  b(»yond 
Jordan,  to  whom  he  had  Wnie  witness,  and  to  whom  he  had  thus 
pren  a  standing  and  intlucuce.  had  Himself  begim  to  baptize.     It 
appejireil  like  unfair  rivalry,  and  was  creating  just  such  a  sensation 
as  John  hiwl  cymscnl  at  tirst.'for  now  all  were  flocking  to  the  ncw^  liubbi, 
a.«,  ff>nner]y,  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 

The  greatness  of  the  Baptist  could  not  have  been  shown  more 
ftrikingly  than  in  his  reply  to  a  complaint  so  fitted  to  touch  his  per- 
sonal sensibilities.  *'\ou  are  wTong,"  said  he,  **  in  thinking  thus 
of  Him  to  whom  you  refer.  If  lie  meet  such  success,  it  is  given 
Him  from  Gofl,  for  a  man  can  receive  nothing  except  it  have  tK*en 
given  hhn  from  heaven.  You  can  yourselves  bear  witnt?ss  that  I  said. 
•I  am  not  the  ('hrist,  but  am  sent  before  Him.*"  John  was  regarded 
b}'  the  nation  at  large  as  a  prophet,  and.  as  such,  he  was  venerated  so 
CTeatly,  that,  even  after  his  (ieath,  many  explained  the  miracles  of 
Jesus  by  supjx)sing  that  He  was  John.Visc'n  agjiin  from  the  dead, 
clothed  witli  the  transcendent  powers  of  the  spirit  world  from  which 
he  had  returned.  Later  still,  the  ecclesfastical  authorities  were  afraid 
the  people  would  stone  them  if  they  spoke  of  his  baptism  as  merely 
human.  He  was  now  the  foremost  man  in  the  land,  but  his  splendid 
humility  never  for  a  moment  deserted  him.  '*He  may  make  no 
kingly  show,"  he  continued,  **and  may  have  rai.sc»d  no  exdtement, 
but  lie  is  far  above  me.  You  know  how  the  friend  of  the  bride 
leads  her  home  to  the  brid(>groom — how  he  goes  before  the  choir  of 
companions  that  escort  her,  and  Ijrings  her,  with  loud  rejoicings,  to 
her  lord.  I  am  only  that  friend,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  l)ride, 
and  Jesus  the  Heavely  Bridegroom.  The'praphets  of  old  have  fore- 
told the  espousals  of  heaven  and  earth:  they  are  fast  approaching:  the 
Idngdom  of  the  Messiah  is  even  now  at  hand,  and  will  fultil  the 
pi^mitte.    Let  us  be  glad,  and  rejoice,  and  give  honour  to  Him,  for 
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the  inarriafi:c  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  His  wife  has  made  hendf 
ready.  The  friend  listens  for  the  bridepoom'a  ▼oicc,  to  obey  hit 
oominnnds.  nnd  promote  his  joy,  and  rejoices  to  hear  it,  when  he  has 
led  the  bride  to  him.  My  joy  is  fulfilled,  in  having  stirred  up  Uic  mul- 
titude to  flock  to  the  ministrations  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  ana  I  rejoice 
in  His  being  so  near  me  that  I  seem  to  catch  His  voice.  He  must 
iucrcase;  I  must  decrease.  I  am  Imt  the  morning  star;  He.  the  ritfing 
sun.  He  comes  from  above,  and  is,  thus,  above  all;  I  am  only  a  man 
like  yourselves,  of  the  earth,  and  speak  as  a  man,  what  I  have  been 
sent  bv  Gml  to  utter.  He  is  the  Af easiah  from  heaven,  and  speaks 
what  lie  hns  seen  and  heanl  in  the  eternal  world — speaks  from  His 
own  direct  knowledge.  I  only  repeat  what  may  be  revealed  to  mc, 
here  Mow.  My  mission  is  well  nigh  over,  and  I  now  only  finish  mv 
testimony  before  I  finally  vanish.  But,  though  thus  worthy  of  all 
honour,  few  receive  His  witness:  it  is  an  evil  generation  that  seeks 
a  ^Tessiah  very  different  from  tlic  holy  Messiah  of  God.  He  who 
believes  in  Hfm  glorifies  the  faithfulness  of  Go<l  in  fulfilling  His 

En)mises  to  send  salvation  to  man.  For  the  Gospel  He  proclaims  ia 
ut  the  utterance  of  the  precious  words  of  Gk)d  the  Father  to  our 
race,  nnd,  thus,  in  l)elicving  His  h>on,  we  honour  Him  who  sent  Him. 
Prophets,  and  even  I.  the  Baptist,  receive  the  Spirit  only  in  the 
measure  God  is  pleased  to  grant,  but  God  pours  out  His  gifts  on  Him 
without  measure." 

Such  th()U.irhl>4  filled  the  speaker's  heart  with  tender  adoration, 
which  embodied  ils(;lf  in  closiiif^  words  of  wondrous  sublimity. 
*'You  mav  well  believe  on  Him,"  said  Ik*,  "for  the  Father  has 
piven  all  thintrs  into  His  hand. — (?teriial  life  nnd  outer  darkness.  He 
has  not  only  the  divine  anoint inir  of  the  Messiah,  but  the  awful  power. 
To  lx»  saved  by  the  works  of  Ihv  Law  is,  moreover,  hoiX'less:  faith 
in  Him  is  the  one  Salvation.  It  is  momentous,  therefore,  that  you 
receive  Him,  for  to  reject  Him  is  to  perish.  Blesst»d  is  he  who 
believes  in  Him:  he  has,  even  now.  the  iK^ginnings  in  his  soul  of  the 
divine  life  which  survives  d(»ath  and  never  dies.  Woe  to  him  who 
will  not  hear  His  voiee.  He  shall  never  sec  life;  but  the  wrath  of 
God  will  burn  against  him  abidingly!" 

Jesus  had  now  remained  in  Judea  about  nine  months,  from  the 
Passover,  in  April,  to  the  winter  sowing  time,  in  DeccmlH^r  or 
January.  The  crowds  thnt  eanie  to  bear  Him,  though  nirely  to 
receive'  His  "witness,'*  grew  daily  larger,  and  His  fame  spread  far 
and  near,  even  to  Galilee.  His  very  success,  however,  in  attracting 
numbers,  made  His  retirement  to  another  district  necessarj',  for  in 
Judea  He  was  under  the  keen  and  unfriendly  eyes  of  the  bigoted 
religious  world  of  Jerusiil(?m,  who  saw  in  Him  a  second  rival,  more 
dangerous  than  the  Baptist.  His  bearing  towanis  them  had  lx?en 
seen  in  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  and  His  miracles  were  likely  to 
give  Him  even  more  power  over  the  people  than  John  had  had,  and 
to  lead  them  to  a  revolt  from  the  legal  slavery  to  Rabbinical  roles,  in 
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which  the  Jerusalem  Scribes  and  Pharisees  hclrl  tliem  There  had, 
M^et,  been  no  open  hostility,  but  it  was  not  in  keeping  with  the 
«pirit  of  Jesus  to  provoke  i^fsecution.  His  liour  had  not  yet  come, 
and  to  brave  danger  at  present,  when  duty  did  not  demand  it,  would 
have  been  contrary  to  His  whole  nature.  Hereafter,  when  duty 
called  Hun  to  do  so.  He  would  voluntarily  come,  not  to  Judea  alone, 
hot  to  Jerusalem,  thoucrh  He  knew  it  meant  His  death. 

Bnt,  apart  from  the  kindling  iealousy  of  the  Phari.«ees,  the  people 
themaelvcs  were  sufBcient  explanation  of  the  return  of  Jesus  to 
^lilee.  He  was  no  mere  popularity  hunter,  flattered  by  the  idle 
curioaty  that  drew  crowds  to  see  what  wonder  He  might  perform. 
He  had  numbers,  but  yet  His  miSv^ion,  in  the  only  light  in  which  Ho 
fpgaitled  residts,  had  been  little  better  than  sowing  on  the  wayside,  or 
the  stony  place,  or  among  thistles  and  thorns,  lie  had  made  so  few 
disciples,  that  John  could  spctak  of  them  as  none.  The  fame  He  had 
pined  might  serve  Him  clsc^where,  but  He  measured  the  claims  of  a 
Icjcality  on  His  ministrations,  not  by  the  nuinbei*s  who  came  to  Him, 
^i  by  the  proportion  won  to  God. 

The  direct  road  to  Galilee  ran  through  the  half-heathen  country  of 

Samaria,  and  this  Jesus  resolved  to  take,  though  men  of  His  nation 

gttierally  preferred  the  circuitous  route   by  Perea,  rather  than  pass 

through   the  territory  of  a  race   they  hated.     It   ran  north   from 

Jerusalem,  past  Bethel,  between   the  height  of  Libona  on  the  left 

liand,  and  of  Shiloh  on  the  right,  entering'  Samaria  at  the  south  end 

of  the  beautiful  valley,  which,  further  north,  stretches  past  the  foot 

Of  Mounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal.     He  must  have  started  iu  the  early 

tnoming,  to  reach  83'char  by  noon,  and  must  have  been  n(?ar  the 

boundary  to  liave  done  so  at  all,  in  the  short  morning  of  a  winter's 

dav.     The  road   was    proverbially  unsafe   for   JewLsli   passengers, 

either  returning  from  Jerusalem  or  going  to  it,  for  it  passed  through 

the  border  districts  where  the  feuds  of  the  two  rival  peoples  raged 

most  fiercely.     The  paths  among  the  hills  of  Aknvbbim,  leading  into 

i^Diaria,  had  often  been  w^et  with  the  blood  of  Jew  or  Samaritan, 

for  they  were  the  scene  of  constant  niids  and  forays,  like  our  own 

liorder  marches  between  AVales  or  Scotland,  in  former  da^'s.     It  luid 

been  dangerous  even  in  the  days  of   Ho.sea,  eight  hundred  years 

l»eforc,  but  it  was  wors?;  now.     The  pilgrims  from  Galilee  to  the 

feasts  were  often  molested,  and  sometimes  even  attacked  and  scattered, 

with  more  or   less  shuighter;  each  act  of  violence  bringing  speedy 

repriaals  from  the  population  of  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  on  the  one 

side,  and  of  Galilee  on  the  other;  the  villages  of  the  border  districts, 

as  most  easily  reached,  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  feud,  in  smoking 

cottages,  and  indiscriminate  massacre  of  ^oung  and  old. 

The  country,  as  He  approached  Samaritan  territory,  was  gradually 
more  inviting  than  the  hills  of  Southern  Judea.  "Samaria,"  says 
Joaephus,  "  lies  between  Judea  and  Galilee.  It  begins  at  a  viUage  in 
the  great  plain  (of  Esdraelon)  called  Giuea  (Engannim),  and  ends  at 
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the  district,  or  *  topnrch/  of  Akrabbim,  and  is  of  the  same  cbancter 
as  .Tiirlca.  Both  countries  arc  made  up  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  an 
moist  for  agriculture,  and  vei^-  fruitful.  They  have  abundance  of 
trees  (mostly  long  since  cut  down),  and  arc  full  of  autumnal  fndt, 
bn:l)  uild  and  cultivnted.  They  are  not  naturally  watered  by  many 
rivers,  but  derive  their  chief  moisture  from  the  rains,  of  which  tbeV 
have  no  want.  '  As  to  the  rivers  they  have,  their  waters  are  cxceei 
ingly  sweet  By  reason,  also,  of  tne  excellent  grass,  their  cattle 
yi<>l(l  more  milk  than  those  of  other  places,  and  both  countries  show 
that  greaU'St  proof  of  excellence  and  i)lenty — they  are,  each,  veiy 
full  of  ixiople.'*  In  our  days,  Samaria  is  more  pleasant  than  JudnL 
The  limestone  hills  do  not  drink  in  the  waters  tJiat  fall  on  them  like 
those  of  the  south.  Rich  level  stretches  of  black  soil,  overflowed  in 
the  wet  season,  form  splendid  pastures,  which  alternate,  in  the  valleys^ 
with  fertile  tracts  of  com>lana,  gardens,  and  orchards.  Grape-vines^ 
and  many  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  cover  the  warm  Mopes  of  the  limestone 
hills,  and  groves  of  olives  and  walnuts  crown  their  rounded  topsL 
The  mea<low.s  of  Samaria  have  always  Ixvn  famous.  The  prophets, 
already,  si)eak  of  the  i^astimjs  on  its  downs,  and  of  the  thickets  of 
its  liiH-forosts.  As  Josephns  tells  us,  the  sui)ply  of  nun  was  abundant 
on  the  liills,  and  made  them  richly  woodefl.*  The  climate  was  so 
good  and  hcjiJthy,  tlial  the  liomans  greatly  preferred  the  military 
stations  in  Samaria  to  those  of  Judea.  Yet  the  landseajxi  is  tame  and 
moiiotoni'us  ecniiMU'ed  to  that  of  Galilee.  Its  flat  valleys,  and  straight 
lines  (^f  hills,  all  rounded  atop,  and  nearly  of  a  height,  contrast  un- 
fa vouniMy  with  the  bold  scenery  of  the  Galihean  highlands — the 
home  of  Jesus. 

Having  readied  the  top  of  the  steep  hill,  up  which  the  path 
stretclu"^,  t!i(;  Inriri?  and  fertile  j)lain  of  .Mukhna.  nmning  north  and 
south,  lay  beneath  Mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  the  giants  of  the 
m(iuiitaiii3  of  Ei>lmiini.  which  rose  midway  on  its  western  side,  while 
low  eliain.s  of  gently  sloping  hills  enelost'd  it,  as  a  whole.  The  path 
descends  towards  the  hills  whieh  sldrt  the  western  side  of  the  plain, 
and  runs  along  their  base,  rising  and  falling  in  long  undulations. 
ricturesque  clumps  of  trees  still  dot  the  hill-sides,  and  Imre,  precipi- 
tous faee.1  of  rmik  rise  above  the  green  fields 'and  olive-yards,  which, 
more  or  less,  cover  the  slojus.  mingling,  at  last,  with  trei'S  alK^'*!. 
Half-way  up  the  plain,  a  small  valley  oix*ns  to  the  west,  between 
Ebal  and  (Jerizim,  whieh  rise,  sl(?<'p  and  precipitous  on  the  side  next 
the  plain,  to  the  lieiglit,  respectively,  of  l.SoO  and  l.ltK)  feet,  both. 
as  seen  from  below,  eciually  sterile.  The  path  enters  the  valley  by  a 
gentle  rise,  and  a  brook  of  fresh,  dear  water,  which  turns  a  mill'im 
Its  way,  flows  out  with  a  ])li'asant  nuinnur,  into  the  plain.  On  the 
left,  (jeriziin  rises  in  rugged  and  bold  nias.s(.'s;  on  the  right,  £b:d, 
which,  though  steep,  is  terraced  to  a  considerable  height,  with  gar- 
dens f(?need  by  tie  I'lr  ( ictus;  other  terraces,  planted  with  com, 
rising,  in^onu^  parts,  even  to  tiu>  sunuuit. 
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ThBtorrnof  NftblQs — the  ancient  Shechcm — is  about  a  mile  and 

i-half  from  the  mouth  of   this  side  valley,  in  which   it  stands. 

luxuriant  ganlens,  richly  watered,  girdle  it  round  outside  its  old  nvA\ 

dilipidated  wb11s>  whose  grates,  hanpringoff  their  hinp:cs,  arc  an  cmlilcm 

of  all  things  else,  at  this  day.  In  Palestine.     The  valley,  at  the  town, 

few  narrow,  that  a  strooG:  man  might  almost  shoot  an  arrow  from 

tiieooe  liill  to  the  other.   "iTie  houses  of  Nablfts  are  stone — a  number 

of  them  of  several  stories^-with  small  windows  and  balconies,  and 

low  doors,  over  which  texts  of  the  Koran  are  often  painted,  as  a  sigu 

that  the  householder  has  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.     It  is  a  v(?rj' 

small  place,  stretching  from  east  to  west;  with  narrow  covered  streets, 

nmning  north  and  south  from  the  two  principal  ones.     Their  sides  nro 

tti*»d,  so  as  to  leave  a  filthy,  sunken  path,  m  the  middle,  for  cattle; 

l)Ut,  as  a  set-ofT  to  this,  many  copious  fountains  and  clear  rivulets, 

flow  through  those  on  the  west  of  the  town. 

To  this  ancient  town,  then  in  its  glor}%  and  very  dilTerent  from 
its   present    condition — along    this    path — Jesus    was    coming,   no 
doubt  agreeably  imi)ressed  by  the  beauties  of  a  spot  une(iualied  in 
Palestine  for  its  lamlscape.      Clumps  of  lofty  wp.Inut  trees,  thick 
groves    of    almond,    jiomegranate,    olive,    pear,    and    plum     trees 
adonied  the  outskirts,  and  ran  towards  the  opening  or  the  valley. 
The  weather  was  bnght  and  warm,  and  the  brightness  would  fill  the 
many-coloured  woods  and  verdure,  with  the  melodi(ms  songs  of  birds. 
The  clear,  sweet  notes  of  our  own  blackbinl :  the  loud  thrill  of  the 
lark,  high  overhead,  and  the  chirping  of  finc^hes.  in  each  coi)se,  rose 
then,  as  now.     The  brooks  of  clear  mountain  water  then,  as  to-day, 
played,  and  splaslKnl,  and  murmured,  past.     Thousands  of  fioweVs 
enamelled  the  grass  on  the  slopes,  for  the  * '  blessings  of  Joseph" 
reached  their  highest  in  the  valley  of  Shechem.    *  •  The  land  of  Syna,'* 
said  Mahomet,  "is  beloved   by  Allah  beyond   all  lands,  and   the 
part  of  Syria  which  He  loveth  most  is  the  district  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  place  which  He  loveth  most  in  the  district  of  Jerusalem  is  the 
Mountain  of  Nablfts.'*    The  contrast  with  nature  was  only  an  antici- 
pation of  tlie  brighter  spiritual  prospect.     But  before  Jesus  came  to 
the  town.  He  halted  for  a  time  to  rest. 

Close  under  the  ejistern  foot  of  Gerizim,  at  tlie  opening  of  the  side 
valley  from  the  wide  plain,  on  a  slight  knoll,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town,  surrounded,  now,  by  stones  and  broken  jiillars,  is  Jacob's 
well.  The  ruins  are  those  of  an  old  church,  which  stood  over  the 
well  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  but  has  long  ago  perished  in  the 
storms  of  tno  times.  Over  the  well,  a  few  years  since,  were  still  to 
be  seen  the  remains  of  an  alcove,  such  as  is  built  l)e8ide  most  Eastern 
wells,  to  give  a  seat  and  shelter  to  the  tired  wayfarer.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  name  of  the  ancient  patriarch  is  rightly  given. 
Thirty  or  forty  springs  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  they  were, 
dou!>tIes8,  alrea<ly,  in  Jacob's  day,  private  property,  so  that  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  sink  a  well  for  himself.      Nor  was  it  a  slight  uo- 
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(h  r.;ikiii!r,  j"<>r  ii  i^,  duL"  ihii>iiL:]i  tli.c  ulliivial  s^cil.  to  an  unknown 
(l'.'])tli,  iind  liiu  (1,  thronuhont,  with  .stronsx  ron^li  nuisonry.  It  is  still 
about  seventy-live  feet  (ifcp,  but  so  recently  us  1838  it  was  thirty  feet 
deeper,  each  year  helping  to  fill  it  up,  from  the  practice  of  all  who 
visit  it,  both  natives  and  travellers,  to  throw  in  stones,  to  hear  their 
reboinid.  This  custom,  whicrh  may  l)e  recent,  adding  to  the  accu- 
mulations of  over  two  thousimd  years,  has  Ulled  it  up  perhaps  one- 
half.  The  shaft  is  seven  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  whole 
work  must  have  l)oen  the  lalwur  of  years.  It  is  exactly  on  the  water- 
shed of  the  district,  but  as  it  depends  on  rain-water  only,  ft  is,  now. 
often  dry,  tliou'^li,  perhaps,  when  of  a  ^rrealer  depth,  always  more  or 
less  full.  Lieut.  Anderson  descended  it  in  1860  and  found  it  quite 
drVy  Init  an  unbroken  pitcher  at  the  bottom  showed  tliat  there  was 
water  in  it  at  some  seaM)ns.  Latterly,  it  has  been  buried  under  a 
great  heap  of  ston(>s,  hiding  its  mouth,  which  Lieut.  Anderson  found 
in  a  sunk(?n  cbamlier  twenty  fwt  deep,  tlie  opening  being  just  larg^ 
enough  to  admit  a  man's  lK)dy. 

Tired  with  Ills  long  mountain  walk,  and  by  the  heat  of  noon—for 
it  was  midday,  and  noon  in  Palestine,  even  in  December.  Is  often 
warm — Jesus  was  glad  to  turn  aside  and  rest  by  Jacob's  welL  It  was, 
moniover,  the  hour  for  refreshment,  and  He  resolved  to  stay  hi  the 
gniteful  shade  of  the  tn^es  and  the  alcove,  tiU  His  disciples  went  up 
the  little  valley  to  the  town  to  buy  food.  The  funds  supplied 
by  friends,  who  delighted  to  minister  to  Him,  provided  the  ready 
means. 

While  thus  resting,  a  Samaritan  woman,  from  Sychar,  which  may 
have  l)eon  the  same  place  as  Bhechem.  or,  perhaps,  was  the  village  near 
the  well,  now  known  as  Askar,  approachtnl,  with  a  water  jar  on  her 
bead,  as  is  the  custom,  and  a  long  cord  in  her  hand,  with  which  to 
let  the  jar  down  the  well.  Few  sought  the  place  at  that  hour,  for 
evening  was  the  common  time  for  drawing  water,  and  thus  Jesus  and 
slie  were  alone.  To  ask  a  draught  of  water  is  a  request  no  one  in  the 
East  thinks  of  refusing,  for  the  hot  climate  makes  all  feel  its  value. 
Ilciice,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  might  have  l)een  expected, 
on  Jesus  asking  this  favour,  that  it  would  be  granted  as  a  matter  of 
cour.se.  His  dress,  or  dialect,  however,  had  shown  the  woman  that  He 
was  a  Jew,  and  the  relations  Iwtween  Jews  and  Samaritans  made  His 
seeking  even  such  a  tritling  courtesy  from  her  seem  strange,  for  the 
two  naticms  were  mortal  enemies.  After  the  deportation  of  the  ten 
trilK's  to  Assyria,  Samaria  had  been  repeopled  by  heathen  colonists 
from  various  provinces  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  by  fugitives  from  the 
authorities  of  Judea,  and  by  stragglers  of  one  or  other  of  the  ten  tribes, 
who  found  their  way  home  again.  The  first  heathen  settlers,  terrified 
at  the  increase  of  wild  animals,  especially  lions,  and  attributing  it  to 
their  not  kuowinjj  the  pn»per  worship  of*  the  God  of  the  country,  sent 
for  one  of  the  exiled  priests,  and,  under  his  instructions,  added  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  to  that  of  their  idols — an  incident  in  their  history. 
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ftom  which  later  Jewish  hatred  and  derision  taunted  them  as  "pros- 
Hjrtesof  the  lions."  as  it  branded  them,  from  their  Assyrian  onnin, 
with  the  name  of  Cuthitcs.     Ultimately,  howifver,  they  tK.*came  even 
more  rigidly  attached  to  the  Law  of  Moses  tlian  the  Jews  themselves. 
Aoxiotuto  be  recoji:nized  as  Israelites,  they  set  their  hearts  on  join- 
ing the  two  tribes,  on  their  return  from  eaptivily,  hut  the  stern  puri- 
taoi^  of  Elzra  and  Nchcmiah  admitted  no  alliniice  In^tween  the  ))urc 
blood  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Uiinted  race  of  the  norlh.    Resentment  at 
thu  affront  was  natural,  and  excited  resentment  in  return,  till,  in 
Christ's  day.  centuries  of  strife  and  mutiml  injury,  intensitied  by  theo- 
Jofrical  hatre-d  on  both  sides,  h:id  made  them  implacable  enemies. 
The  Samaritans  had  built  a  temple  on  JMount  (ierizim,  to  rival  that  of 
Jeruwlem.  but  it  had  been  destroyed  by  John  Ilyreanus,  who  had 
il*)  levelled  Samaria  to  the  ground.     They  elainuHl  for  their  moun- 
tain a  greater  holiness  than  tliat  of  MoriiUi ;  accused   the  Jews  of 
adding  to  the  wonl  of  God,  by  receivinir  the  writings  of  the  prophets, 
and  prided  them-selves  on  owning  only  the  I Vntateueh  us  inspired: 
favoured  Herrnl  iHfcausc  the  Jews  hated  him,  and  were  loyal  to  him 
and  the  equally  hated  Roman;  had  kindled  fal^c;  lii^htson  the  hills,  to 
vitiate  the  Jewish  reckoning  by  the  new  moons,  and  thus  throw  their 
feasts  into  confusion,  and.  in  the  early  youth  of  .Je^ns,  had  even  defiled 
the  very  Temple  itself,  by  strewing  hunian  bones  In  it,  at  tlic  l'as--over. 
Nor  had  luitred  slunil)ered  on  the  side  of  th<j  Jews.     They  kMc?v%' 
the  Samaritans  only  as  Cuthitcs,  or  hi>atlH»n  from  (.'nth.     •'The  r.aco 
tliat  I  hate  is  no  rjice,"  jays  the  pon  of  Sirach.     It  a.':is  held  that  a 
peiiple  who  once  hacl  wofshipi>ed  five  gods  could  have  no  part  i:i 
Jehovah.     The  claim  of  the  Samaritans  that  ^Io«^es  had  buried  the 
Tabernacle  and  its  vessels  on  the  top  of  Cleri'/im,  was  lauurhed  to 
Bcom.     It  was  said  that  they  had  de<r!cated  their  temple,  uiid' r  An- 
tioehua  Epiphanes,  to  the  Greek  Jupilrr.      Their  keepiiig  the  com- 
inands  of  Moses  even  more  strictly  than  the  Jews,  ih:it  it  nilifht  .s?em 
they  were  really  of  I>r.ael.  was  not  denie.l;  but  their  heatlienism,  it 
was  said,  luid  iK'cn  proved  by  the  discovery  c)f  a  brazen  (love,  which 
they  worshipped,  on  the  top  of  (ierizim.    ,l*t  would  have  ])een  enough 
that  they  l)oasted  of  lIero(l  as  their  gf)od  king,  who  had  married  a 
daughter  of  their  people;  that  he  had  been  free  to  follov.-,  in  their 
country,  his  Roman  tastes,  so  hated  in  Jude.i:  that  they  hud  remained 
quiet,  after  his  death,  when  .ludea  and  Galilee  were  in  uproar,  and 
that  a  fourth  of  their  taxes  had  been  remit terl  and  added  to  tlie  bur- 
dens of  Judea,  for  their  iieucefulness.     Their  friendliness  to  the  Ro- 
mans was  an  additional  provocation.     \V']iilc   the  Jews  were  kept 
quiet  only  b)r  the  sternest  severity,  and  strove  to  the  utmost  against 
the  introduction  of  anything  foreign,  the  ISanmritans  rcjoieed  in  the 
new  importance  which  their  loyalty  to  the  empire  had  given  them. 
Bhecheoi  flourished:  close  b^',  in  Oesarea,  the  procurator  held  his 
court:  a  division  of  cavalry,  m  1)arracks  at  Sebastc — the  old  Samaria 
^had  been  raised  in  the  territory.      The  Roman  strangers  wero 
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more  than  welcome  to  while  away  the  summer  in  their  mnlmgiMiiif 

vallej's. 

The  illimitable  hatred,  risinc:  from  bo  many  sources,  found  vent 
in  the  tradition  that  a  ftpeciHl  curse  had  l)een  uttered  against  Ibe 
8aniait»us,  by  Ezra,  Senibbal)el,  and  Joshua.  It  was  said  that  these 
groat  ones  ju«enibled  tlie  whole  congregation  of  Israel  in  the  Tem- 
ple, and  that  tliree  hundred  priests,  with  three  hundred  trumpets, 
and  three  hundred  books  of  the  Law,  and  three  hundred  scholars 
of  the  I^aw,  had  been  employed  to  repeat,  amidst  the  most  eoI- 
emn  ceremonial,  all  the  curses  of  the  Law  against  the  Samtr- 
itans.  They  had  been  subjected  to  every  form  "of  excommunica- 
tion; by  the  incommunicable  name  of  Jehovah;  by  the  Tables  of 
the  Law,  and  by  the  heavenly  and  earthly  synagogues.  The  very 
name  became  a  reproach.  "We  know  that  lliou  art  a  Samaritan, 
and  hast  a  devil,"  said  the  Jews,  to  Jesus,  in  Jerusalem.  "There 
may  be  friendliness  between  Samaria  and  Jerusalem,'*  said  a  young 
Babbi,  summing  up  the  points  in  dispute  l)etween  his  nation  and  the 
Samaritans,  "when  the  Cuthites  have  no  more  to  do  with  Mount 
Gcrizim;  when  tboy  pniise  Israel,  and  l>elieve  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead — but  not  till  tlien."  Ko  Isnielite  could  lawfully  eat  even  a 
mouthful  of  food  that  had  been  touched  by  a  Samaritan,* for,  **to  do 
so  was  as  if  he  ate  the  flesh  of  swine.'*  jNo  Samaritan  was  allowed 
to  become  a  proselyte,  nor  could  he  have  any  part  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  d'.?a(l.  A  Jew  mlsrht  be  friendly  with  a  heathen,  but  never 
with  a  Samaritan,  and  all  barsrains  made  with  one  were  invalid.  The 
testimony  of  a  Samaritan  could  not  be  taken  in  a  Jewish  court,  and 
to  receive  one  into  one's  house  would  bring  down  the  cur^e  of  God. 
It  had  even  become  a  subject  of  warm  controversy  how  far  a  Jew 
mi;Tht  use  food  or  fruit  grown  c^n  Samaritan  soil.  "What  grows  on 
tre(;s  or  in  liehls  was  reck«)nod  clean,  but  it  was  doubtful  respecting 
llour  or  wine.  A  k>amavit:m  (\*rg,  as  the  hen  lairl  it,  could  not  be  un- 
clean, but  what  of  a  boiled  e,i!:,irV  Yet  interest  and  convenience 
Ftrove,  by  subtle  casuistrv,  to  invent  excus(»s  for  what  intercourse  was 
imavoi(l:>l)le.  The  count rj^of  the  Cuthites  was  (!lean,  so  that  a  Jew 
miirht,  without  ^c^lple,  gather  and  eat  its  produce.  The  waters  of 
Samaria  wore  clean,  so  that  a  Jew  might  drink  them  or  wash  in  them. 
Their  dwi.'liinrrs  were  clean,  so  that  lie  might  enter  them,  and  eat  or 
lodge  in  them.  Their  roads  were  clean,  so" that  the  dust  of  theiu  did 
not  dolile  a  Jew's  feet.  The  Kabbis  even  went  so  far  in  thi-ir  contra- 
dictory  utterances,  as  to  say  that  the  victuals  of  the  Cuthites  were 
iillow\\l,  if  none  of  their  wine  or  vinegar  were  mi.xed  with  them,  and 
i;vcn  tii'jir  unlcav(?ned  bread  was  to  be  reckoned  lit  for  use  at  tho 
Passover.  Oi)iuions  thus  wavered,  but,  Jis  u  rule,  harsher  feeling 
imjvailed. 

Jesus  was  inllnitely  above  such  unworthy  strifes  and  prejudices, 
and  His  dis<.>iples  had  caught  something  of  His  culm  elevation,  for 
they  had  already  set  off  to  the  city  for  food,  when  He  spoke  to  tb» 
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t         iromaiL    She  could  only,  in  her  wonder,  ask,  in  reply,  "IIow  is  it 

(hit  Thou,  beinp  a  Jew,  askest  drink  of  me.  who  am  a  Samaritan 

I  woman?"    Her  frankne^^s  and  kindly  bearing  had  its  reward.     With 

His  wondrous  skill  in  using  even  tlie  smallest  and  commonest  trifles 

\         to  lead  to  the  highest  and  worthiest  tniths.  He  lifts  her  thoughts  to 

nutters  infinitely  above  the  mere  wants  of  the  l)0(ly.     By  an  easy 

tnmsition,  He  telLs  her  of  living  water,  tlio  gift  of  God,  which  He  lias 

togJTc,— 80  precious,  that,  if  she  knew  what  it  was  and  who  He  wai» 

who  spoke  with  her,  she,  in  her  tuni.  would  ask  Him  to  allow  her  to 

drink.    He  meant,  of  course,  the  divine  grace  and  truth  given  by 

Him  to  those  who  sought  it,  the  true  living  water,  ever  fresh  in  its 

quickening  power,  and  efficacy  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  the  soul.    Su(?h 

I         a  metaphor  was  exactly  fitte<I  to  arrest  her  attention,  but,  like  Nico- 

demus,  she  risea  no  higher  than  the  literal   w-nso.     "You  cannot 

inean  the  water  in  the  well  here,"  says  she:   **3'ou  cannot  give  mo 

that,  for  you  have  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep. 

^ence.  Uien,  can  you  get  this  living  water  of  which  you  sjwak? 

An;  you  greater  than  our  father  Jacob,  who  gave  us  the  well?  it  was 

i?ooa  enough  for  him  and  his  to  drink  from,  and  you  speak  as  if  you 

Aad  other  and  letter!"    Samaritan  tradition  hacf  traced  the  well  to 

^liCffift  of  Jacob,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  in  Genesis;  and  Jacob 

*Mo  a  Samaritan,  as  to  a  Jew — was  almost  more  than  a  man.     Her 

^^nriosity  was  now  fairly  roused,  and  her  willingness  to  hear  was  evi- 

^nt.     *'This  water  is.  no  doubt,  good,"  rcfffied  Jesus,  "but  any  one 

Vho  drinks  it  will  thirst  again,  wliercr.s  ha  who  drinks  the  water  that 

A  give  will  never  thirst,  but  will  lind  it  like  a  well  of  water  in  his 

^oul,  springing  up  into  everlastin::^  life."     3Iore  and  mon;  interested, 

the  woman  cHives  .some  of  this  miraculous  water,  that  she  may  not 

thirst,  nor  need  to  come  all  the  way  ihilhcr  to  draw.    She  still  thinks 

©nh'  of  common  water. 

But  now  followed  a  question  which,  while,  a])parently,  of  no 
moment,  showed  her  that  sIk^  was  In^fore  one  who  knew  the  st^crets 
of  her  life,  and.  while  it  woke  a  sense  of  guilt,  o])ened  the  way  for 
penitence.  "Go,  c^ill  thy  husband."  She  answered  that  she  had 
none.  "You  are  right,"  replied  Jesus,  "for  you  have  had  five  hus- 
bands, and  he  whom  you  now  have  is  not  your  husband."  The  five 
had  either  divonred  her  for  immorality,  or  were  dead:  to  the  sixth 
fihe  was  not  married. 

The  light,  halM>old  mood  of  the  woman  was  now  entirely  past. 
"Mv  lord."  said  she.  "I  behold  that  Tli(m  art  a  prophet."  and. 
don()tJL'«s  the  conviction  fiiished  with  it  through  her  l)reast  tlie  kin- 
drcd  thought,  tluit  the  Jewish  rc^ligion,  which  He  seemed  to  repR'sent. 
must  be  the  true  one.  Then,  perhaps  half  wishing  to  turn  the  con- 
versation— with  a  glance  at  the  holy  hill,  towering  eight  hundred  feet 
above  them — she  a^ded,  "Our  fathers  worshipi)ed  in  this  mountain, 
and  ye  say,  that  iu  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought  to 
wondxip/' 
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'I'n  tlio  ;'.^.!:inrit:iii.^  Geriziin  was  the  most  sacred  spot  on  earth. 
It  V.  as  tlicir  .siiercd  mountain,  and  had  been,  as  they  believed,  the  sect 
cf  Paradise,  while  all  the  streams  that  water  the  earth  were  snppoMd 
to  flow  from  it.  Adam  had  been  formed  of  its  dost,  and  had  ifred  on 
it.  The  few  Samai-itans  still  surviving,  show,  even  al  thii  daj,  thft 
spot  on  which  he  built  Ids  first  altar^and  that  <m  which,  aftw  wawl^ 
the  altar  of  Beth,  also,  was  raised.  They  fanded  that  Geilitm  mil 
Ararat,  fifteen  cubits  hi^er  than  &e  next  highest  and  next  liollflit 
mountain  on  earth — Mount  Ebal,  and  that  it  was  the  one  pure  and 
sacred  spot  in  tlie  world,  which,  having  risen  above  the  wnteia  of  tte 
flood,  no  corpse  had  defllcd.  Every  Samaritan  child  of  the  nelghlKND- 
hood  could  point  out  the  places  on  it  where  Noah  came  ont  fhim  the 
ark,  and  where  he  built  his  altar,  and  show  the  seven  attar  ^bgpt,  oa 
each  of  which  Noah  offered  a  sacrlflce.  Tlie  altar  on  which  Abnhoft 
bound  Isaac,  and  the  spot  where  the  ram  was  caught  in  tihe  thkfal^ 
were  amongst  its  wonders.  In  the  centre  of  the  aummit  wm  lOi 
broad  stone  on  which  Jacob  rested  Ids  head  when  he  saw  the  niyillB 
ladder,  and,  near  it,  the  spot  where  Joshua  built  tiie.llnt  altar  lb  tti 
land,  after  its  conquest,  and  the  twelve  stones  he  set  up,  on  tlie  vider 
side  of  which,  they  believed,  the  Law  of  Moses  had  been  written.  Oft 
this  sacred  ^und  their  Temple  had  stood  for  two  Inindred  jem^ 
till  destroyed  by  the  Jews  a  himdred  and  twenty-nine  yean  Mon 
Christ.  Towards  Qerizim  every  Samaritan  tnmea  his  Uuot  when  hi 
prayed,  and  it  was  believed  the  Messiah  would  flrst  appear -on  Ha  U% 
to  bring  from  their  hiding-plfMHS  in  it  the  sacred  vesiew  of  the  Ttibtt^ 
nacle  of  Moses.  It  was  unspeakably  sacred  to  the  nation,  ••  the  obi 
spot  on  earth  where  man  was  nearebt  his  Maker.  The  ^m|^  8amar 
itan  woman,  with  whom  Jesus  talked,  had  been  trained  up  in  the 
undoubting  iKjlicf  of  all  these  legends,  ond  her  very  mention  of  Jem- 
solcm,  respectfully,  as  a  place  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jew,  showed 
a  spirit  ready  to  lie  taught. 

She  was  only  a  humble  woman,  and  withal,  of  poor  antecedents^ 
but  it  was  the  characterhitic  of  Jesus  to  recognize  the  better  self, 
even  in  the  outcast  and  lost.  Tlie  hope  and  joy  of  the  triumidbant 
future  of  His  kingdom  rose  in  His  soul  as  He  discoursed  with  her. 
No  narrow  intolerance  had  place  in  His  breast;  no  haughty  Jewish 
nationality  prejudiced  Him  against  man  as  man.  Away  from  the 
close  stiffing  bigotry,  and  fierce  self-righteousness  of  Judea^  He 
breathed  more  freely.  To  the  Samaritans  He  always  seems  to  have 
felt  kindly,  for  it  is  a  Samaritan  whom  He  chose  to  illustrate  the  law 
of  neighbourly  love  in  His  immortal  parable;  it  was  a  Samaritan 
who,  alone,  of  the  ten  lepers  He  healed,  returned  to  give  glory  to  €k)d; 
and,  now,  it  was  a  Samaritan  woman  who,  by  openine  her  heart  to 
His  words,  first  cheered  His  spirit,  after  the  cold  unbelief  of  Judea. 
The  influences  of  the  spot,  moreover,  had,  doubtless,  their  effect  on 
one  so  much  in  communion  with  nature.  The  towering  hills  on  each 
iidc — steep — well- nigh  precipitous,  and,  as  seen  from  the  well  irberi 
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■& ait, naked  and  sterile;  the  undulating  valley  l)etween  them,  with 

its  babbling  brook ;  the  busy  and  prosp<?rou«  Hheohem,  emliowercd 

innrdens  and  orcliards;  the*  j^'at  plain,  ten  miles  in  len^h  and  half 

is  orood,  outside,  with  its  cornfields,  vmcyanls,  and  olive  proves, 

spretd  far  and  near;  the  framework  of  hills  enclosing  it  round;  the 

vbole  flooded  by  the  bright  Eastern  noon,  must  have  touched  II is 

delicate  sensibility,  as  they  could  not  havr  alfeoterl  duller  natures. 

The  fery  aasociations  of  the  scene  must  have  breathed  a  sacred  in- 

qnration,  for,  here,  Jacob  had  wandered;   for  the  very  ground  on 

which  this  well  had  been  dug,  he  had  paid  a  hundred  pieces  of  money; 

tod  here,  Joseph,  his  famous  son,  lay  buried,  within  the  l)ounds  of 

his  father's  purchase.     Here  Joshua  luid  gathered  the  trilK's  to  hear 

the  Law  from  the  rounded  hill-toi>s  al)ove,  and  Giileon,  and  a  long  roll 

of  Judges  and  kings,  had  made  it  the  centii*  of  their  rule.     The  plain 

before  Him  had  IxK^n  the  gathering  place  of  the  hosts  of  Israel,  and 

iK)w  He.  the  greater  Joshua,  a  miglitier  judge  than  Gideon,  and  the 

true  "Ptince  of  God,"  was  alxout  to  sunmion  the  iK*aceful  soldiers  of 

the  spiritual  Israel  to  a  loftier  si  niggle  than  ever  earth  had  seen — for 

Truth  and  God.    A  divine  enthusiasm  filled  His  soul,  and  the  vision 

of  the  sacred  future  He  came  to  inaugurate  for  man  rose  before  Him, 

when  the  local,  national,  and  transitory  in  religion,  should  have  passed 

away  before  the  universal,  spiritual,  and  eternal.     '*  iJclieve  me,"  said 

He,  "an  hour  comes,  when  3'e  shall  neitluT  in  this  mountain,  nor  in 

Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father.     Ye  worship  God  without  knowing 

Him — ignorantly.    Your  Temple,  when  it  stood,  was  without  a  name ; 

fstill  worse,  your  forefathers,  afU;r  a  time,  dediciiterl  it  to  idols.     You 

have  rejected  the  prophets  and  all  the  Scriptures  after  Moses,  and,  thus, 

are  not  in  living  connection  with  the  earlier  history  of  lh(?  kingdom  of 

Crod;  have  no  intt^Uigent  knowledge  of  the  advancing  steps  by  which 

God  has  revealed  Himself,  but  rest  on  dark  traditions  and  fancies, 

natural  in  a  people  whose  religion  begun  with  the  worship  of  strange 

gods,  along  with  Jehovah.    AVc.  Jews,  worship  that  which  our  havin'j 

received  the  Scriptures,  has  taught  us  to  know.     The  Mes.siah  and 

Ilia  salvation  must  come  from  among  the  Jews.   They  have  cherished 

the  firm,  pure,  and  living  ^^i^^  ^^  Him.  reveal(?d  more  an<l  more  fully 

In  the  prophets,  and  their  Temple,  which  has  always  been  sacred  to 

Jehovah  alone,  has  kept  this  hope  ever  before  them.    But.  though  tho 

Jews  be  right,  as  against  the  Stimaritans,  in  so*  far  a'^  relates  to  tho 

past,  both  are  on  equai  footing  as  to  the  far  more  glorious  future. 

Aq  hour  comes,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshijipers  will  worship 

the  Father  in  spirit  and  truth,  for  the  Father  shekel h  such  as  worship 

Him  thus.    God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  woi-ship 

in  spirit  and  truth." 

Words  like  these  marked  an  epoch  in  the  spiritual  history  of  the 
world;  a  revolution  in  all  previous  ideas  of  the  relation  of  man  to  his 
Maker.  They  are  the  proclamation  of  the  essential  equality  of  man 
before  God,  and  show  the  loftiest  superiority  to  innate  human  preju- 
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dice  or  i;;nr«)\vnc->.     Cln-i.-t   s])(>nks.  n(.t  ii"^  a  .Trw,  l»\it  a<?  tho  J^on  o-^ 
IMaii;  the  representative  of  tlie  whole  rjKte.     The  bitter  controversy^ 
l)etwc'en  race  mul  mcc  ia  only  touched,  in  pnsaing,  with  a  divine  imld' 
ness.     Rising:  hi<rh,  not  only  above  His  own  aire,  but  even  aboTe  the 
projudicofl  of   nil  ages  Bince,  He  gives  mankind  their  charter  of 
spiritual  lil>erty  for  evermore.    Jerusalem  and  Gerizim  are  only  local 
and  subordinate  considerations.      The  worth  of  man's  horoaf^  to 
God  does  not  depend  on  the  place  where  it  is  paid.     The  true  wor- 
ship bus  its  temple  in  the  inmost  soul,  in  the  spirit  and  heart.    It  ia 
the  life  of  the  soul ;  it  is  communion  with  God;  the  reverend  espousal 
of  our  nature  to  truth.     It  is  spiritual  and  moral,  not  outward  and 
ritual,  sprini^ing  from  the  great  truth,  rightlv  apprehended,  which 
Jesus  had  first  utt(>rcd,  that  God  is  a  Spirit.     The  revelation  of  thia, 
in  the  wide  application  now  given  it,  was  the  foundation  of  the  New 
Religion  of  all  Humanity.    Tlie  isolation  and  exclusiveness  of  former 
creeds  were  swept  away  by  it  for  ever.    Religion  was  henceforth  no 
tribal  privilege  jealously  kept  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  mere 
nationality.     The  universal  presence  of  a  ^iritual  God  made  the 
whole  world  alike  His  shrine.     Tlie  veil  of  the  Temple  was  first  rent 
at  Jacob's  Well,  and  He  Who,  till  then,  had,  as  men  thought,  dwelt 
only  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  chnml)er  it  shrouded,  went  forth  thence, 
from  that  hour,  to  con.sccrate  all  the  eorth  as  one  great  Holy  of  Holieftb 
Samaritans,  Hcfathen,  Jews,  were,  henceforth,  proclaimed  children  of 
a  common  heavenly  Father,  and  Jesus,  when  He,  presently,  claimed  to 
be  the  Messiah,  announced  Himself  as  the  Saviour  of  the  World. 

Peri>lexed  to  understand  wonls  so  lofty,  tlie  simple-minded  woman 
was  fain  to  put  oif  any  attempt  to  solve  them,  till  He  came,  foi 
whom,  in  common  with  the  Jews,  she  waited.  She  felt  hardly  con —  m 
A'inced,  and  wished  to  leave  the  question  about  Gerizim  and  Jenl$aleni^cr.fli 
till  the  Great  Prophet  ap}H'arod.  "  I  know  that  Messiah  comes,  whoc^_:»< 
is  called  Christ;  when  He  shall  come,  lie  will  tell  us  all  things.'" 
Even  the  Samaritans  had  their  hopes  of  a  great  delivertT,  cxpectin^E;:^g 
Him  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  imd  renew  the  workiip  aW  -^1 
Mount  Oeri/ini,  but  they  thouirht  of  Him  (mly  as  acting  by  humaic-iJi^ci] 
agencies  for  inferior  end^. 

J('i>us  was  far  from  reeoi'-nizinp^  l:er  as  ritrbt  in  all  she  meant  bis^^L  7 
such  an  answer,  but  she  liad  ^lH>w^  a  modest  an<l  docile  spirit,  sucr-^»-  " 
as  lie  always  loved.  She  had  acknowledged  Him  as  a  prophet,  liacr:^  ti 
listened  eajxerly  to  His  wonls,  and  shown  how  she  hoped  that  tha^  ^^ 
^lessiali,  v,hen  He  came,  v.ould  set  the  long  controversy  to  rest  -J**- 
Her  iHMicst  wish  tt)  know  the  truth;  her  interest  in  the  standing  u  -^ — '^ 
Ikt  1  r-op]t»  to  (j(mI  and  the  Law,  and  her  anxious  yearning  for  th^  — <* 
coiniii';  of  tho  31essiah,  revealed  a  fnune  of  mind  fitted  to  receive-  « 
further  li.'iht.  "  You  need  not  wait,"  said  He,  "I  that  speak  unti^  ^ 
thee  am  Hi:."  The  lirst  great  revelalitm  of  the  Saviour  was  Xm  -o 
humble  shepherds.      The  brst  direct  disclosure  of  Himself  as  th  ^ 

HcBsiuh  was  to  an  humble  Samarituu  wouiaul 
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Imwlifle,  the  disciples  had  rotumed  from  the  city,  and  wondered 
to  find  Him  tnlkiiiir  with  a  woman.    Tho  relations  oj  Dut  sexes,  even 
ineninmon  life,  were  very  narrow  and  suspicious  amon^  tlie  Jews. 
Thai  a  woman  should  allow  hei-self  to  Ik*  H(»en  unveiled  wiw  h<'ld 
inimodest,  and  for  any  woman  to  let  horsi-lf  Iw  heard  sinpin/r  a  son  a: 
^as  almost  unclnutte.     In  Judea  a  brideiiroom  niiirht  Im*  alone  with 
^«  bride,  for  the  first  time,  an  hour  befon?  niama«a'.  but  in  Galih'C 
f^  this  was  thouifht  unl>ecoming.     Tnid(»s  whicli  brouj^hl  the  two 
•exes  in  any  measiire  into  contact  were  repirded  with  suspicion,  and 
Jionnmarried  person  of  eitlier  sex  could  be  a  twicher,  lest  the  parents 
^t  the  children  might  visit  the  school.     In  liabbis  es()ecialiY»  even 
^  speak  with  a  woman  in  public  was  held  indecorous  in  the  liighest 
^JejTPee.     "No  one"  (that  is.  no  Rabbi),  wivs  the  Talmud,  "Is  to 
^prak  with  »  woman,  even  if  she  Ikj  his  wife,  in  the  public  stretrt.** 
Xl  was  forbidden  to  gref^t  a  woman,  or  take  any  notice  of  her.   *'  Six 
things."  wc  arc  told.  *'are  to  Ik*  shunned  by  a  I^tbbi.     He  must  not 
^SL*en  in  the  street  dripping  with  oil  (which  would  imply  vanity): 
lie  must  not  go  out  at  night  alone:  he  is  not  U.)  w(*ar  patched  shoes 
<which  in  certain  castas  would  Ik;  carriing  a  burden,  when  it  was  un- 
lawful to  do  so):  he  nnist  not  H|K;ak  with  a  woman  in  a  puljlic  ])lac(;: 
he  must  shun  all  intercourse  with  common  people  (for,  not  knowing 
the  Law.  tliey  might  Ix;  *  unclean  '):  he  must  not  take  long  steps  (for 
that  wr>uld  show  that  he  was  not  simk  in  the  study  of  the;  f^iw):  and 
he  must  not  walk  erect  (for  that  would   betniy*  pride)."    Though 
higher  in  XK>sition  and  resi)ecl  among  the  Jews  than  in  other  Kjistern 
nations,  womiui,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  was  treated  as  wholly  inferior 
to  man.     "  Ijct  the  wonls  of  the  Law  bc^  bunK^I,"  says  Kabbi  Klca- 
7JQT,  *' rather  than  committwl  to  women.'*     "He  who  instructs  his 
daug"ftter  in  the  I^aw,"  says  the  Talmud,  "instnicts  her  in  folly." 
But  He  who  came  to  rai»e  mankind  to  spiritual  freedom  and  mond 
purity,  included  woman,  as  well  as  man.  in  His  grand  philauthropy, 
and  tmited  witli  silent  contempt  the  prudery  by  which  it  was  sought 
to  humble  the  one  sex  to  exalt  the  other.     He  was  a  teacher  not  lor 
an  age,  but  for  all  time,  and  woman  owes,  her  elevation  to  social 
equality  with  man  to  the  lofty  resiKrct  shown  her  by  Jc^us  of  Naza- 
i\?th-     T<i  have  the  courage  of  one's  opinions  is  rare,  and  it  is  nirer 
lifill  to  retain,  with  it.  a  modest  humility,  and  siini)le  worship  of 
truth.     With  most  of  us  it  is.  rather,  supercilious  contempt  of  infe- 
rior judgments  than  lowlv  ho.na.ge  to  conviction.     In  Jesus  alone 
ii  it  found  iLS  an  instinctive  and    never-failing  chanf(?teri.«*tio,  with 
Ho  blemish  or  qualiticalion  oi' attendant  weakness.     He  acts,  at  all 
times,  as  before  God  alone,  and  as  if  unconscious  of  the  pn»si'nee  or 
Ojduions  of  man. 

Strange  as  the  incident  must  have  seem(»d  to  the  disciples,  the  awo 
lind  reverenct^  which  Jesus  had  already  excitiil  in  their  minds  checked 
^Dy  expression  of  sur]>rise.  Meanwhile  tlR>  woman,  leaving  her 
'pitcher,  hurried  off  tu  the  city,  to  make  known  the  presence  of  tho 
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w'onderful  stranger,  and  urge  as  many  as  she  could,  to  00  to  Him, 
and  sec  if  He  were  not  tlic  expected  Mesnah.  In  her  abflenoc,  tha 
disciples,  once  and  again  invited  Jesus  to  take  some  refreshnient 
But  His  soul  was  too  full  of  other  thoughts,  which  drove  away  all 
pcnse  of  hunger.  *'l  have  food  to  cat,"  said  He,  "that  ye  know  nol 
of," — ^words,  which  to  their  dull  material  range  of  mind,  seemed  only 
to  refer  to  food  brought  in  their  al)sence.  **  Mv  meat,"  said  He, 
seeing  their  misconception,  "is  to  do  the  will  of  Aim  that  sent  Me, 
and  to  finish  His  work."  Then,  lifting  His  eyes,  and  looking  up  the 
stretching  valley,  or  round  the  wide  sweep  of  the  plain,  in  both  of 
which,  doubtless,  the  busy  peasants  were  scattering  the  seed  for  the 
harvest,  then  four  months  distant.  He  caught  sight  of  a  multitude 
coming,  under  the  guidance  of  the  woman,  to  hear  His  words. 
Fired  at  the  sight,  He  went  on, — **  You  say,  *  After  four  monUis  will 
come  the  har\'est.'  But  I  Fay,  look  3'onder  at  the  throng  coming 
towanls  us.  They  are  the  noblest  harvest,  and  their  coming  aliowi 
that  you  have  not  to  wait  to  reap  1'/,  as  they  have  to  reap  Uie  seed 
now  sowing,  for  their  souls,  like  autumn  fields,  arc  already  white 
for  the  sickle.  An<l  how  rich  the  reward  for  you,  my  dif^cipfes,  who 
will  bo  the  rcniwrs!  You  will  gather  fruit,  not  like  the  harvest  of 
earth,  but  fniit  unto  life  etemnl.  You  and  1,  the  Sower  and  the 
reaiKTs,  mny  well  rejoice  together  in  the  parts  assigned  us  by  God. 
Think  of  the  Unal  harvest  home,  when  Heaven,  the  great  gamer, 
shall  have  the  last  sheaf  carried  thither  I  The  sower  and  the  reaptr 
are  indeed  distinct,  as  the  proverb  has  it,  speaking  of  common  life. 
I  have  prepared  and  sown  the  field;  you  shall,  hereafter,  do  the 
lal>o\n*  that  is  needed  as  it  grows,  and  reap  the  sheave  s  jis  they  ripen. 
Your  work  will  \\q  real  of  its  kind,  but  to  break  up  the  soil,  and  east 
in  the  seed,  is  harder  than  to  watch  the  rising  green.  I  send  ^u  to 
enter  on  the  fniit  of  my  toil." 

Jud(fa  had  yielded  no  harvest,  but  the  despisr.>d  people  of  Shechem 
wei-e  better  spiritual  soil.  There  was  no  idle  thronging  around,  as  in 
Judea,  in  hojX's  of  seeing  miracles:  non<»  were  asked,  and  none  were 
wrought.  The  simpler  and  healthier  natures,  with  which  He  here 
came  in  contact,  were  satisfied  in  many  cases,  by  the  words  of  the 
woman  alone.  Gathering  to  hear.  His  words  deeiM^ned  the  convic- 
tions of  tiiose  impressed  already,  and  rou8<»d  the  hearts  of  others. 
At  their  request,  two  (lays  were  sjwnt  in  teaching.  To  have  stayed 
longer  might.  perhap>,*have  compromised  the  futun».  by  niising 
Jewish  prejudice.  Meanwhile,  the  work,  thus  ausjiieiously  Ik'gun. 
<'ould  not  fail  to  spread.  "  We  beli<'ve,"  said  the  new  e(m verts,  after 
the  two  days' intercourse  with  Jesus.  "  r.ot  beeaus<>  of  the  woman's 
saying,  for  we  have  heard  ITim  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  i.s. 
Indeed,  the  Saviour  of  t]i<»  world."  Jews  might  have  acknowletlged 
Him  as  the  Messiah,  but  only  Samaritans,  with  their  far  more 
generous  conee]>tions  of  th(»  Messianic  Kingdom,  could  have  thought 
of  Him  as  the  Saviour  of  numkiud. 
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Thnj,  naturally,  from  the  most  indiflferent  trifln  of  daily  life,  had 
oome  the  disclosure  of  the  highest  truths,  as  a  legacy  to  all  age.s. 
The  well  of  Jacob  had  become  the  seat  of  the  Great  Te^ioher,  l>ef  oro 
wboee  words,  then  spoken  to  an  humble  woman  of  Samaria,  the  mast 
emhitU:red  enmities  of  nations  and  religious  will,  one  day,  pass  away. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

OPEXINQ  OF  THE  MINISTRY   IN  GALILEE. 

Ahatcre  like  that  of  Jesus,  as  sensitive  as  strouj:.  must  have  felt 

^pleasure  which  only  first  succe^ssea  can  give,  at  His  hearty  rccep- 

Mon  by  the  Samaritans.     Rejef^ted  in  Judea.  He  had  found  willing 

bearers  in  the  despised  people  of  Shcdiem.     A  nucleus  of  His  king- 

''om  bad  been  formed,  and  it  must,  by  its  nature,  spread  from  heart 

Jo  heart.     Intensely  human  in  His  sensibility,  He  now  enjoyed  the 

uappiness  He  had  called  forth  in  others,  as,  Ix'fore.  He  liaif  been  de- 

rwv&sed  by  its  al)sence.     He  neither  expected  nor  desired  noisy  |>opu- 

Inrity,  for  He  knew  that  His  kingdom  could  grow  only  by  the  secret 

^nviction  of  soul  after  soul. 

Vet,  in  one  sense,  it  was  already  complete  in  each  new  di<iciple,  for 
«ach  hetu't  that  received  Him  was  a  spot  in  which  it  was  fully  set  up 
-Hts  laws  accepted,  and  the  will  and  affections  entirely  His.  To  each 
new  adherent  He  was  more  than  king,  for  He  reigned  over  their  whole 
nature,  with  a  majesty  such  as  no  other  king  could  command.  The 
highest  bliss  of  each  was  to  have  no  thought  or  wish  apart  from  His, 
for  in  the  measure  of  likeness  to  Him,  lay  tli('ir.*5piritual  purity,  peace, 
and  joy.  They  felt  that  to  liecome  His  disciples,  was  to  anticipate 
the  brightest  hopes  of  the  eternal  world,  for  it  was  to  have  their  bosoms 
filled  with  the  light  and  love  of  God.  Earth  never  saw  such  a  king, 
or  such  a  kingdom. 

But  He  could  not  stay  in  Samaria.  His  work  lay  in  Israel.  No 
other  jx^ople  were  so  fitted  for  it,  by  tlie  training  of  two  thousand 
years,  by  cherished  hopes,  and  by  the  jwssessicm  of  tlie  oniclesof  God, 
tbe  one  grand  treasure  of  eternal  truth  in  the  hands  of  man.  They, 
alone,  of  all  mankind  realized  the  idea  of  a  tnie  kingdom  of  Gotl; 
they,  alone,  were  a-glow  for  its  advent.  Misconceptions  removed, 
they  were  fitted  above  all  other  races,  to  l)e  the  ai)ostle3  of  the  new 
ri'Iigiou,  which,  in  reality,  was  only  the  completing  and  perfecting  of 
the  old. 

After  a  stay  of  two  days,  therefore,  at  Shechcm.  or  near  it,  Jesua 
went  on  northwards,  towards  Galilee.  The  road  pit-isL's  through  She» 
chem,  to  Samaria,  which  lies  on  its  hill,  at  three  hours'  dLstance,  on 
the  north-west.  It  was  then  in  its  glory,  as  Herod  had  left  it;  no 
longer  the  old  Samaria,  but  the  splendid  ix»baste,  named  thus  in  com- 
pliment to  Augustus.    Its  grand  public  buildings,  its  magniiiceut 
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temple,  dedicated  in  blasphemous  flattery  of  Augustus,  its  coloniudi 
trluinp|lml  arclies,  iMitliH,  and  theatres,  and  its  famous  wall,  twen; 
fitadia  in  circuit,  with  its  elaborate  gates,  enclosing  the  whole— we 
before  Him  as  He  passed  on.  Al  Engannim — the  Fountain  of  Gi 
dens — on  the  soul  hern  sIo|X!  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  I 
crossed  the  Samaritan  bonier,  ami  was  once  more  m  Gal]k>e. 

Avoiding  Nazareth,  with  a  wise  instinct  that  a  prophet  had  i 
honour  in  his  own  countr}-.  He  continued  His  journey  to  Cana,acro 
the  grcH.'u  pastures  and  eo'm-ti(ild8  of  the  plain  of  Battauf.  He  ho* 
indeed,  felt,  before  leaving  Samaria,  that  a  district  where  He  had  bei 
familiarly  kno^^n  in  His  earlier  life  would  be  ha^  disfn^&ed  to  iccei' 
Him  than  others  in  which  He  was  a  stranger,  but  this  could  on 
apply  to  the  immediate  l)ounds  of  Isazareth  or  Caremaum.  On  ti 
other  Iiand,  the  news  of  His  popular!  13'  in  Judea,  ard  ol  iiis  mirad 
and  discourses  in  Jerusalem,  had  Un^n  carried  1;ack  to  Gall  tee,  1 
pilgrims  wlio  had  returned  from  the  fea.st,  and  had,  doubtless.  Hrcun 
llim  a  much  better  n'ception  in  the  province  at  large  than,  as  Himsi 
a  Galihe:m,  He  would  otherwise  have  found.  But  even  had  Uefi 
that  lie  wouhl  be  rejected  in  Galilee  as  He  had  been  in  «]ud€*a,  B 
homajre  lo  duly,  and  grand suif-.t^acriJicc  to  itsdeniands.  'would  liave 
much  ilie  more  iinpcllcd  llim  1^)  cany  His  treat  uie.*"fciitge  thilhcr.  Pi 
sonal  feelingti  had  110  \)\avv  in  His  s<>ul.  it  would  Lave  l.><(n  onlyo 
more,  added  to  His  liie-Iong  conllicts  with  human  ptrvtitiity  and' ev 
to  brave  forelxwhfd  indilTcrciu.'c  and  r.egleet.  and  clTcr  ovcu  to  the 
who  slighted  llim  the  proofs  of  His  divine  dignity  and  worth.  T 
prophet  had  foretold  that  the  Great  lj;:ht  of  the  Kingdimof  G 
wouhl  sliine  in  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  and  nniidht  whatever  humit 
tion  and  i^jdn  of  heart  in  antieii>{it(.(l  rejcHilion,  He,  it^^  King,  wou 
have  gone  thither  to  prcM'laim  it,  and  honour  the  divine  predietion. 

The  first  return  of  Jesus  to  Gaiili'i*,  Ironi  the  JoKlan.  had  lie 
marked  by  the  miracle  at  the  we<hlinjjj  fl•a^^t  at  (.'ana.  us  if  to  lou 
the  genenU  mind,  and  now.  His  mvoihI  rrturn  was  pn  claimed  in  t 
Kiuue  way.  He,  iXfrhaps,  had  i^'onc  to  live  for  a  lini*^  with  tJic  frien 
[nr  whom  He  had  turned  the  wjler  into  wine,  or,  it  may  be,  He  w 
a  guest  of  Natluinael.  jls,  in  CaiMTnauni,  c»f  Pitor.  liisiceeption. 
ile  iMis-q-d  on  His  way  to  ('ana,  had  Ikm'u  (.hrt'rinc  in  the  extnme,  f 
the  reports  from  the  south  had  raisc-J  liini  to  an  uiKtelined  greatm 
in  the  ])o])ular  ('yva.  They  had  Icaiiied  >o  be  ]>rouii  of  iiiiu  ivfi  ilu 
<'ounlr,unan,  when  they  found  lliiu  so  fani(»iis  elsewlure.  Th 
ri'owda'  had  followed  Him  lu  Judea,  secured  Him  favmir.  so  fa 
jiinoiig  the  multitude  in  the  north.  Hi^  return  had  risen  lo  the  digni 
of  a  public  event,  and  passed  iiom  Up  to  lip  through  the  w  hole  d 
tii(rt. 

It  had  thus  speo<lily  l>ec(»nie  known  in  C'ai»ernaujn  that  He  was  on 
more  in  (.'ana,  after  His  nine  or  ten   inonth>'  absence  from  Galili 
His  miniculous  power  over  sickness  and  physical  evil,  asi  sh(»wn 
JtTiisjalem,  iiud  become  a  subject  of  uuiversal  rei)ort,  liudiug  its  w: 
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tnn  into  the  fdldcd  seclusion  of  mansions  nnri  pnlurcs.  Among 
otlien,  a  bis^h  o^ccr  of  the  rourt  of  Hcrml  Antip^u,  whose  mimsion 
irasin  CaptTnaum.  had  heard  of  thcr  wondfi-ful  TcucIht.  Wo  Iviiow 
bow  the  miracles  of  Christ  reached  the  cars  of  Antipa^  hinisi.'lf;  tliat 
Hansen,  his  foster-brother,  actually  berame  an  Innnbli'  follower  of 
Jfsus,  and  that  Johanna,  tlie  wife  of  Choudza,  the  hoii^o  steward  or 
suoa^  of  the  private  affairs  of  Antipa^.  was  one  of  many  devoted 
female  disciples  and  friends,  of  the  richer  classics, — and  can,  thus, 
cftdlj  fancy  now  such  u  dicrnilied  oflloial  had  learned  resjK'crm^  the 
Bew"wonder-workin*<  Ittibbi.  The  close  heat  of  the  borders  of  tli(j 
Lake  of  Galilee,  willi  their  frin^je  of  reeds  and  marsh,  thoii'jch  then 
tempered  by  the  slitide  of  countless  orchards,  and  wo^xled  c-lumjv-;, 
BOW  wholly  Wanting,  has  in  all  ages  induced  a  prevjilencc  of  fever,  at 
certain  seasons,  and  the  malady  had  nowsc^izcd  his  only  son.  who  was 
itill  a  chUd.  He  had  Yhxh  led  to  look  on  Jesus  tis  a  wonderful  Healer, 
by  the  cures  reported  to  have  been  wrought  by  llim.  but  he  had  not, 
Wparently,  thought  of  Him  as  more.  Hearing  of  His  arrival  at  C'ana, 
t&ebope  that  He  might  save  his  8on,  instantl^-  determined  him  to  go 
thither  and  ask  His  aid.  The  child,  he  said,  was  at  the  point  of 
death,  would  Jesus  come  down  and  heal  him? 

There  was  something  in  the  poor  man's  bearing,  however,  tliat 
Aowedtbe  superficial  conception  he  had  formed  of  Christ's  character 
tod  work.  Miracles,  with  Jesus,  w^ere  only  means  to  a  higher  end, 
credentials  to  enforce  the  reception  of  spiritual  truth.  That  tnitli 
^9A  its  own  witness,  and  had  sutllccd  to  win  a  ready  homage  from  the 
den)i8ed  people  of  Sychar.  To  be  the  Healer  of  souls,  not  of  the 
boar,  was  His  great  mission,  but  the  nobleman  had,  as  yet,  no  idea 
of  Aim  except  as  a  Hiikim  or  llopha.  who  had  proved  ilis  power  to 
overcome  disease.  He  had  been  le<l  to  Him  not  by  the  rejMirt  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  great  tniths  He  taught:  only  the  rumour  of  His  mini- 
dcs had  created  interest  enough  to  pa hs  through  the  land.  That  ho 
^M utterly  unconscious  of  the  spiritual  death  from  which  he  Iiimself 
Deeded  to  be  rescued,  touched  tlie  sympathy  of  Jesus.  "How  is  it," 
Mked  He,  in  effect,  **that  you  come  to  m(?*only  for  outward  healing, 
Mdlielieve  on  me  only  as  a  worker  of  siirnsand  wonders?  Havo 
jou  no  sense  of  sin:  no  craving  for  spiritual  laraling:  no  inner  sym- 
pathy with  the  tea.?hing  of  mv  life  and  words?"  Witliout  moral 
j'^panition  in  his  own  mind,  the  licjiling  of  hi^^  son  might  conlirm 
ivlinf  ia  the  pow«'r  of  the  lb  iIt;  but  would  liring  no  spiritual  re- 
tjL'lHionof  the  tn*:-;  to  heal  the  soul.  Apparently  r(;pclling  him  lor 
[ue  moment,  Jesus  was,  in  fact,  oiwning  lii^  eyes  to  th<i  fsir  •q".-:tc'r 
"jeasings  he  miglit  freelv  olitsiiu.  With  royal  'l>ountv  He  wisJK  j  to 
pvethe  greater  while  ite  gave  ihe  less,  for  it  was  His  wont,  after 
'^wded  reproof,  to  give  more  than  had  been  a-^ked.  Meanwhile,  the 
^Dly  thought  of  the  parent's  heart  was  his  dying  boy.  "Sir,  come 
down  ere  ray  child  die."  Jesus  knew  that  he  wouhi  Iwlieve  if  his 
Mn  were  healed,  but  wished  to  raise  a  higher  mond  frame,  whick 
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would  do  so  from  kindled  sympathy  with  spiritual  truth  vlthoainct 
an  outward  ground.  To  believe  His  word,  from  its  own  intemal  ert* 
donee,  showed  higher  faith  than  that  which  only  followed  mindei 
It  showed  a  recognition  of  the  truth  from  interest  in  U:  a  sflnabiHty 
of  soul  to  what  was  pure  and  holy.  But  belief  as  tiie  remit  of  miiir 
cles  was  not  discountonnnct^ :  it  was  only  held  inferior. 

The  nobleman  had  assumed  that  Jesus  would  go  back  with  Um  to 
C'upcmnum,  and  heal  the  child,  but  ho  was  wfore  One  to  wImw 
]v>wer  distance  offered  no  hindrance.  With  the  easy,  luiafEected 
dignity  of  conscious  supcrioritv,  he  is  told  to  **go  his  way;  hli  lOD 
liv(>d:*'  words  few  and  simple,  but  enough  to  let  him  know  that  ths 
Si)€aker  hnd,  on  the  instant,  healed  the  child.  Nor  coxild  he  dcwbt 
it.  To  have  spoken  with  Jesus  assured  him  that  he  might  beUere 
His  word.    Forthwith  he  addressed  himself  to  return. 

It  was  atK)ut  twenty  miles  from  Cana  to  Capernaum,  and  themiade 
hnd  been  wrought  an  hour  after  noon.  Resting  by  the  way,  atciriy 
nightfall,  as  he  well  might  on  a  road  so  insecure,  he  set  out  u^ 
next  morning,  but  erelong  met  some  of  his  own  slaves,  sent  toteDuii 
i\\v  j^ood  news  that  the  boy  was  convalescent,  and  to  prevent  hii 
bringing  Jesus  any  further.  •*Your  son."  f>aid  they,  **  is  Lot  dad, 
but  is  iretting  better.  The  fever  has  left  him."  **  When,**  asked  the 
father,  **  did  he  be^n  to  amend?'*  **  Yesterday,  about  one  ©'dock 
the  fever  broke."  It  was  tlie  very  time  when  Jesus  had  told  him  that 
the  boy  would  live.  What  could  he  do  but  accept  Him  as  vhit  he 
now  knew  He  claimed  to  be — the  Me&siah.  "  Himself  believed  ind 
his  whole  house." 

How  long  Jt»sus  remained  in  Cana  is  not  known,  but  that  Hew» 
for  a  time  unattended  by  the  small  band  of  disciples  who  had  axxiUBi- 

Fanied  Ilim  to  the  Piissover,  is  certain.  They  had  remained  with 
lini.  in  Judea,  and  had  returneil  with  Him.  tlirough  Syebar,  to 
Galilee.  I)ur,  after  so  long  an  al>sene(!  from  home.  He  hnd  let  them  go 
back  to  the  Laki)  of  GaliU^c*,  to  their  oeeupations,  till  He  should  once 
more  call  them  finally  to  His  service. 

He  had  retired  to  the  north  U'fore  the  rising  signs  of  opposiljon 
from  the  Pharisr'(»<;.  who  had  at  last  found  means  to  get  John  im- 
j>risoned,  b}'  their  intrigues  wilh  Antipas.  and  might,  at  any  moment, 
hav(;  effeeted  His  own  arrest.     An   interval  of  some  months  now 
ela]>sed,  jxrhaps  in  stillness  and  privacy,  the  time  not  having  yot 
come,  for  some  reasons  unknown  to  us.  for  His  final  and  iK^rmanent 
entrance  on  His  ]>ul)lie  work.     His  mother  and  the  far.iilj  liad  le- 
turru'd  to  Nazareth  from  their  short  stay  at  (^aix-rnaum.  and,  it  is  most 
l>rohal)le,  thenfore.  that  He,  once  more,  sought  the  seclusion  of  His 
early  home,  to  await  the  decisive  moment  of  His  reapiH'arance.    The 
fate  (^f  the  Bai)tist  may  have  made  it  necessary  to  avoid  for  a  time 
giving  any  prcrtext  f)f  i^litical  alarm  to  Herod  by  His  at  once  laking 
John's  place.     That  one  so  veuenited  had  U.*cn  thrown  into  the  d%ik- 
geons  of  Machacrus  doubtless  spread  to  the  farthest  valleya.    Mieiii 
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dmoat  hoped  thnt  the  mighty  preacher  wonld  poft.?n  tlic  hcnrt  even 
of  Antipas,  and.  in  any  osiso.  couhl  not  rn^dit  tliut  a  man  so  cowunllv 
tod  pohtic  would  darc'tri  take  the  life  of  the  honrnired  prophet.  This 
and  that  mcaAure  of  the  tyrant  were  attributed  by  the  creduloiu 
multitude  to  John's  influence.  The  whole  country  was  agitated,  day 
by  day,  h}'  rumours  rcApectiu^  him. 

Nor  w^re  other  subjects  of  popular  excitement  wanting.  Tn  tlio 
autumn  of  tliat,  or  the  year  lief  ore,  ap^mn^iitly  at  the  Feast  of  TiJ^er- 
nacles.  there  had  Uk»u  a  tierce  .stru'r;rle  l)etw(vn  the  Koman  jrjirri.-o:] 
at  JenLssUem  and  the  pilgrim.s  from  (ilalilee,  ever  excitable  and  ready 
to  li;rht.  In  the  heat  of  the  contest  the  .^>l(liers  from  Antonia  l.a:I 
prcaaed  into  the  ver>'  courts  of  the  Temph'.  an<I  had  hewn  down  the- 
Galihi-ans  at  the  great  altar,  beside  their  sueritices,  mingllnir  tlieir 
blo^Hl  witli  that  of  the  slain  IjeastM.  The  sons  of  Judas  the  (Talilienn. 
tlie  famous  leader  of  the  Zeah)ts  in  their  lirst  ^real  insurrection  airain^-l 
Ronie,  had.  moreover,  grown  up  to  numhcxKl  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  JeaiLs,  and  cheri.slicd  in  their  own  l)reiists,  and  kept  alive  among 
thepeople.  their  father's  fierce  sch*' me  for  the  ere<-tiou  of  the  kingdom 
of  Uod  by  the  swonl,  :i  fatal  inheritance  for  which  they  wen*  one  day, 
like  Christ,  to  be  crucified.  Tbe  wliol<;  hind  heaveil  with  n^liglouf) 
fanaticism  like  an  ever  threatening  volcano.  A]M)ve  all  the  tumult  of 
audi  a  stale  of  things,  however,  tlie  imi>risoned  ])ro])h(.'t  was  the  one 
thought  of  the  country.  Ijaments  over  him,  mingled,  doubtless,  with 
fierce  muttcrings.  filled  every  markel-))lace  and  every  home.  It  was 
a  sign  of  (he  glowing  n*Iigious.si>nsibiiity  of  the  times,  and  a  summons 
to  Jesus  to  uSio.  up  the  great  work  thus*  in  term  pi '(L  Tht^  tyrant  i  i 
Perca  liad  silenced  the  voice  that  liad  ])n)cb)imed  the  conu'ng  of  l\w 
kingdom  of  God,  but  He.  who.<e  herald  John  had  bcei],  was  at  br.Tid 
to  take  it  U)»  again,  with  grandiT  emnliasis,  on  a  mere  cdmmiindin;^ 
theatre.  Isaiah,  tla*  .s<m  of  Amo/..  lia<t  «)ne<.*  seen  a  vi.^itm  of  Jehovali 
In  the  Tempie,  and  had  re(*ognized  his  summons  as  a  prophet,  wh^n, 
amidst  tlio  chants  of  the  Invites  and  the  clouds  of  incen>K.\  ai^d  th  ; 
blasts  of  the  sacn-d  tiumixMs,  the  hous<;  was  tilled  with  smoke,  and 
the  ver}' earth  si-emed  to  tremble.  The  Spirit  came  on  -Vmos,  ibe 
rilcplieni,  as  he  followed  his  fl(¥»k«  on  the  l<ni<*ly  pastures,  when  be 
thought  liow  the  Syrians  ha< I  threshed  (rilead  v.iili  inMi  .'^ledge*^.  and 
howT^TC  liad  si>hl  tlie  wms  of  Israel  tt>  Kdom  as  slaves;  aud  Ik' 
neemecf  to  hiiir  Jehovah  c;dl  to  liini  from  Zion.  and  thunder  froi.i 
Jeruaak'ni.  and  fors*>ok  his  hilN,  to  Ixr  a  slM'i>her<l  to  Trw-l.  Yh.* 
loud  univerbul  lamentations  over  Jolm  were  such  a  liual  divine  call  t>> 
Jesiia. 

Finally  leaving  His  early  home,  therefore,  lie  ])ent  His  steps  once 
more  towards  Ca]^;niauni,  which  was.  henceiorlh,  ti)  be<-ome  *"llis 
own  city,"  and  the  centre  of  His  future  work.  The  prophet  had, 
ages  before,  painted  the  joyous  times  that  should  elT^ice  the  memory 
of  the  Aas>Tian  invasion,  and  in  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the:/e 
R^oxu^  their  full  realization  hud  now  come.     The  land  of  Zcbulou, 
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and  the  land  of  Naphtali;  the  country  towards  the  Sea  of  Golilet; 
the  districts  Ix^yond  the  Jordan ;  and  Gialilee  of  the  Gentiles,  in  the 
for  north,  towards  T3're  and  Syna — the  people  that  sat  in  darknesL 
— siiAV  a  frrt^iit  Iip:ht,  and  to  them  that  sat  in  tlie  region  and  shadow  of 
death,  a  litrht  sprang  up.  Galilee  was  to  be  pre-eminently  the  scene 
of  the  niiuistry  of  Jesus,  and  it  is  curious  that  even  the  RabblSp  in 
their  earliost  tniditiona,  express  the  belief  that  it  would  be  tliat  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  Messioli.  To  this  day,  Jews  gather  in  Tiberias^ 
one  of  tlioir  four  holy  cities,  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  to  wait  for 
the  coinlM<^  of  the  Messioli,  or,  at  least,  to  be  buried  there,  in  expec- 
tation of  I  lis  advent. 

It  would  !?eom  as  if  Jesus  had,  for  a  time,  been  alone.  The  country 
was  densely  ix*opled,  and  He  may  have  passeil  on,  slowly,  from 
village  to  village,  opening  His  mission.    The  burden  of  His  prcadiing 
was  the  same  as  that  of  John's.     '*Tlie  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  lumd:  repent  and  believe  in  the  Gospel.**    But 
though  alike  in  form,  the  import  of  the  words  in  the  moutn  of  Jesos 
was  very  dilTcreut  from  that  of  their  earlier  utterance  by  His  hendd. 
John  had  striven  to  reform  Israel   by  demanding   strict    outward 
observances,  as  well  as  morals,  but  Jesus  went  deeiKir.  and  n.'(iuireda 
revolution  of  the  will  and  alfeetions,  tlowing  from  changed  relations' 
to  God.     Ho  woiiM  have  no  new  piecres  on  old  giinuents;  no  new 
wine  in  old  bottlfs,  no  religious  refonn  on  the  ba.sis  of  a  comproniitiO 
v.ith  formal  Judaism.     Israel  had  sunk  into  spiritual  death,  m  spite 
of  its  zeal  for  the  oreeepts  of  the  Habbis,  and  the  letter  of  the  Scrip- 
tures: its  i)iety  had  d(r.i:(MU>rate(l  largely  into  hyi>oeritical  affectation, 
and  merely  lip  and  outward  assent  to  the  retpiircments  of  G<»d*s  law. 
Its  mission  to  tlio  great  heathen  w^orl«I  had  become  a  failure.  A  wholly 
new  j)rinciple  was  ni^eded  to  take  the  place  of  the  now  ilecayed  and 
obsolete    (lisj)ensalion    of    .Moses:    the  principle  of   dire(  t  '{)er^nal 
responsibility  to  God,  and    si)irilual    fn-edom.   mstoad  of    priestly 
mediation,  and  theocratic  sl:iV(?ry.     Tlie  Haptii^t  was.  thn)Ugliout,  an 
uj»li(>l(ler  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  had  no  hdo(iuatc  c^>nocption  of 
a  purely  spiritual  religion.    It  was  reserved  to  Jesus  to  teach  thsitoolr 
a  religious  and  moial  new -birth  of  Israel  and  of  h  u  man  it}' could  avail. 
II(;  wiL"*  till?  first  who  founded  a  n*ligion.  not  on  external  prcf»*pts.  or 
on  a    priesthood,  or  on  sju'rilieial  rites,  but  in  the  living  spirit;  in 
individual  j»ersonal  conviciir)n;  in  th<»  free,  loving  surrender  of  the 
will  to  God,  as  the  eternal  Truth  and  Good:  a  religion  which  looketi 
tirst.  not  at  mere  iwl^,  Init  at  what  men  were,  and  set  no  value  oniurts 
apart  from  tlie  motive  from  which  th^y  sj)nuur. 

ilernjc,  l;i(M-;\ll  to  ripcuiancc  was  ad{lr(.\ss(.Ml  to  all  without  excitp- 
tion.  Hi;  re<t(»gnii.e(l  ihe  diirenncji  beiween  man  and  man,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  (r.\iM»  ::c(;  ot"  pos>ihle  good  even  in  the  apparently 
hopeles:*.  He  spoKe  of  tin*.  j:ood  and  evil,  the  riirht<M)us  and  unright- 
eous, lh(j  just  and  unjust,  those  who  had  gone  astniv  amd  those  who 
hud  u^^t;  of  the  sound  and  the  sick;  of  the  pure  and  tho  impure;  ot 
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mntrcMand  rtfr;  of  a  good  and  nn  evil  cj'c,  and  of  good  soil  nnd 
Dti  Surveyinff  men.  &s  a  whole,  with  a  calm  and  scnnrhinf^j  insight. 
He  rejoiced  in  the  light  which  shouc  in  sonic  souls,  in  the  inidst  of 
darlmesB  around  and  within  them,  and  acknowledged  it^t  worth.  Xo 
coW  fear  of  compromise  dam]x;d  His  anlour:  fnitik  joy  and  radiant 
boppfulness,  that  detected  gootl  with  instinctive  quietness,  cheered 
His  spirit  to  greater  effort.  It  is,  indeed.  His  glory  that  He  led  not 
oolytlie  humble  and  penitent,  but  the  openly  evif.  to  a  higher  and 
purer  life. 

Yet,  though  thus  wide  in  His  charity,  H(»  had  a  standard  by  which 
illnien  alike  were  pronounced  sinful,  and  in  need  of  repentiiiiee.  In 
the  highest  sense.  God  alone  was  good.  Trieil  by  this  awful  t(?st  of 
compAristm  with  Him,  all  men  were  "  unclean,"  **corrur>t,"  "  dark," 
"bimd,"  •*  lustful,"  "selfish,"  worldly  in  thought,  word,  and  act,  dry 
ttee8,dead  and  lost  All  are  pronounced  in  danger  of  the  wnith  of 
God.  They  ma}'  be  more  or  less  sinful  in  degree;  but  all  alike  must 
Kck  forgiveness:  all  must  repent  and  Im^  chouged.  or  perish. 

Thug,  when  comparing  men  with  men,  He  recognized  better  and 
^rorse,  but  before  God.  and  in  relation  to  citizenship  in  His  kingdom, 
He  acknowledged  no  difference,  but  condemned  all  alike  as  sinners. 
Before  the  One  who  alone  is  pure  and  holy.  He  humbles  all.    He  will 
■uffer  no  empty  pride  in  the  presence  of  the  Creator.     In  His  siglit  no 
one  is  to  be  called  good.     All  are  guilty,  and  even  the  best  need  par- 
^.     In  this  view  of  man  He  declared  that  He  had  not  come  to 
c«D  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance.     Even  the  i)est  of  men, 
ttough  righteous  Ixjfore  their  fellows,  are  guilty  before  God.    It  is  the 
Qnique  characteristic  of  the   teaching  of  Jesus,  that  while  He  dis- 
tinctly proclaim.s  the  moral  differences  between  man  and  man.  He  in- 
lists  with  supreme  and  unchangeable  earnest nessr)u  the  infinite  moral 
dirtaoce  and  contrast  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator.     All  be- 
fore Him  are  evil,  or  have  evil  in  them.      There  may  Ixr  good  among 
the  bad,  but  sin  is  not  wanting  even  in  the  best.    '  The  repentance 
He  preached  was  the  childlikehumilitv  which  has  no  claim  to  merit, 
but,  con%'ious  of  its  own  weakness,  resigns  its  will  to  the  guidance  of 
God,  and  seeks  His  forgiveness.     It  hits  already  entered  His  King- 
dom. 

Nothing  IS  told  respecting  the  extent  of  this  first  northern  mis- 
8ionar\'  toiir,  beyond  the  incidental  remark  that  it  eml)ra(!ed  the  towns 
and  v&IageH  thickly  studded  round  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
GuHlec.  The  fame  of  His  doings  at  Jerusalem  had  everywhere  pre- 
ceded Him,  and  attracted  lairge  crowds  wherever  He  can'ie.  As  yet 
He  was  alone,  for  His  early  followers  had  retiuned  to  their  calling' of 
fishermen,  at  ISethsaida  and  Capernaum.  Keachiug  this  neighbour- 
bood  after  a  time,  an  incident  occurred  which  once  niore  dre\v  them 
from  their  nets,  and  transformed  them  into  future  apostles. 

Jesus  hod  risen  early  in  the  morning,  as  is  the  custom  with  Ori- 
cntola^  and  bad  gone  out  to  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  which  was  close  a( 
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hand.  The  stillncm  of  the  morning  promised  tcraporarY  velief  ftoi 
the  crowds  wiio  daily  thronged  llim.  and  n  much  needed  interval  f< 
pcftccful  solitude.  'But  there  was,  henceforth,  no  rest  for  the  Son  i 
man.  The  p<*ople  were  already  afoot,  and  had  hurried  out  to  tl 
beach,  in  numl)crs,  **  to  hoar  the  Word  of  God/'  for  they  recognin 
Him  as  speaking  with  divine  authority,  like  Jolm,  or'  one  of  tli 
prophets.  Unable  to  go  on,  and  willing  to  feed  these  "sheep  of  tl 
House  of  Israel."  He  turned  towards  two  boats  drawn  up  on  tli 
white  beach;  the  fishermen  having  come  ashore,  after  a  fraitlcs 
night's  labour,  to  wash  and  mend  their  nets.  The  one  boat  was  thi 
of  His  old  dist'iples  Peter  and  Andrew,  the  other,  that  of  Jamea  an 
John,  wlio,  with  their  father  ZelKKlee,  and  some  hired  men,  werebua 
preiiaring  for  tlie  next  evening's  venture.  To  meet  again  must  ha^ 
been  as  pleasant  to  their  Master  as  themselves,  and  their  lowly  oeci. 
pation  must  have  lost  its  charm  at  the  recollection  of  the  time  wbc 
they  bad  shared  His  society.  Entering  into  Peter's  boat,  and  aslda 
him  to  thrust  out  a  little  from  the  land,  that  He  might  Imvc  freedom 
to  address  the  people.  He  sat  down,  as  was  usual  with  the  Rabb 
when  they  taught,  and  spoke  to  the  crowd  standing  on  the  shor 
The  deaf  rippling  water  playing  gently  round  the  boat ;  the  field 
and  vineyards,  and  olive  groves  behind;  the  eager  listeners,  with  the 
varied  alid  picturesque  Eastern  dress;  the  wiiniirotis  Preacher;  tl 
calmness  and  delicious  coolness  of  morning,  and.  over  all,  the  eloii 
less  Syrian  sky.  nuist  have  made  the  scene  striking  in  the  extreme. 

The  i)ublic  addresses  of  the  Rabbis  were  always  v(Ty  sliort,  and  s 
doubtless,  were  those  of  Jesus.  The  people  were  soon  dismis><ocU  ai 
wandeixMJ  olT.  to  discuss,  as  Jewish  congregations  always  did,  the  sn 
iugs  they  had  heard.  Hut  Jesus  had  received  a  servitre  in  the  use 
His  slnihge  puljiit,  and  wished  to  repay  it,  as  only  He  could.  Telli^ 
Peter,  the  steersman  of  the  Iwat,  to  push  off  into  the  deep  water,  I 
bade  him  and  bis  brother  let  down  the  net.  It  was  a  circular  on 
cast  from  the  boat,  and  then  dragged  slowly  l)ehind,  towards  tJ 
shore.  The  fish  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  must  always  have  been  vc 
abundant,  even  when  the  fisheries  were  so  active,  for,  at  tliLMday,  tb* 
innnlxT  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  these  who  have  not  lieen  on  t  ■ 
H\)()\.  The  shoals  frecpiently  cover'  an  acre  of  the  surface,  or  ev« 
more,  and  the  lish.  a>  I  hey  slowly  move  along  the  surface,  with  tli< 
!)ack  tins  jn>t  seen  on  the  level  of  the  water,  are  so  crowded,  that 
looks,  a  short  way  olT.  like  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  But  Simon  iV 
his  brother  had  had  no  success,  though  they  had  spent  the  ni;rb 
when  fishing  is  best,  in  fruitless  efforts.  There  was  no  hesitatioi 
however,  in  obeying  the  command,  and  they  had  hardly  done  so,  whc 
they  swept  into  a  shoal,  and  had  to  iM'ckon  to  James  and  John,  thci 
partners,  to  come  (iniekly.  and  save  their  net  from  breaking  with  tb< 
catch.  Even  then,  however,  the  two  boats  were  loaded  to  the  water': 
fcdge,  and  seemed  as  if  they  would  siuk. 
.  Peter,  ever  im])ulsive,  could  not  restrain  his  feelings  at  such  an  !&' 
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cWcnt— 90  unexpected,  so  grateful.  He  who  had  wrought  so  great  a 
wonder  must  have  unknown  and  inconceivable  powers,  l)efore  which 
Dan.i>;uihy  as  he  feels  himself,  niiglit  well  he  afraid.  Falling  down 
Itlbi'  feut'of  Jesus,  he  could  only  utter  the  words — "  Depart  from 
DC. for  I  aui  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord!"  Nor  were  his  companions  less 
^nlslicd  at  the  miracle.  But  Jesus  had  a  high  purjK)se  with  these 
simple,  open-hearted  friends.  They  had  shown  their  sympathy  of 
spinl  with  Hun  alitfjidy,  and  now  lie  designed  to  atlacli  them  ix»r- 
numently  to  His  service.  "Fear  not,"  said  lie.  "conn*  after  mo; 
from  henceforth  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men.  You  catch  the  lish 
to  their  death ;  you  will  take  men  alive,  to  save  them  from  diath,  and 
give  triem  eternal  life."  It  was  enougli.  Words  so  apt  had  their 
effect.  From  that  moment  the  four  were  His  devoted  followers. 
The  rich  gain  they  would  have  priz:*il  fo  highly,  but  an  hour  before, 
had  lost  its  charm.  Called  to  decide,  there  and  then,  as  a  proof  of 
tbfir  fitness  for  dlscipleship,  they  forsook  all,  and  followed  Him  at 
once. 

The  few  who  had  first  joined  Christ,  and  by  doing  so  had  shown 
their  fliness  for  His  special  intimacy  and  confiaence,  were  thus,  once 
niore  withered  round  Him,  and  live  I  wiih  Him  henceforth,  appar- 
ently iu  the  s:ime  dwelling,  on  a  c1os«.t  and  more  tender  footing  than 
■ny  He  afterwards  received.  Tliey  had  often  heard  Him  speak  of 
the  kingdom  of  God;  of  the  need  of  faith  in  Hnus(;lf  and  of  a  sin- 
cere religious  spirit,  as  the  conditions  of  entering  it,  and  they  yearned 
for  closer  intertjourse  with  Him,  that  they  mi^ht  learn  more  respect- 
ing it.  Their  instant  ol)edience  showed  their  de\  otion.  All  that  had 
hiihertrt  eugaginl  their  thoughts  and  care,  tlieir  boats,  tlieir  nets,  their 
firfiinjgear,  their  daily  toil  for  daily  bread,  were  left  behind.      They 

SlaciHl  themselves,  henceforth,  under  the  higher  aulhority  of  God 
^im-ielf :  ready  at  any  time  to  separate  themselves  evi?n  from  their 
toilies,  in  the  interest  of  the  new  Kingdom.  Jesus  had  drawn 
them  to  Himself,  as  they  were  to  draw  others,  not  by  craft  or  force, 
[*ut  by  tho  power  of  His  living  words  and  the  spirit  of  love.  Their 
royally  wiw  free  and  sjwntaneous.  The  calm  greatness  of  the  char- 
•I'tcr  of  Jesus  shines  out  in  such  an  unj)retending  beginning,  as  tlio 
P^rniand  centre  of  a  movement  which  is  to  revolutionize  the  world. 
j*ut  iiisiiriiiiit-unt  as  it  might  st;em,  it  was  only  so  wla^n  judged  by  a 
uunian  Maudard.  Tainted  by  no  selfishness,  weak  ambition,  or  Tove 
^[  p-)wer,  the  four  simple,  cliiUl  like,  uncrornipted  natures,  touched 
?^itli  the  love  of  Heavenly  Tnith,  and  eatrer  to  wiu  others  to  embniee 
U.  Wore  living  spirituid  fonx's,  destined  liy  a  law  of  nature  to  repeat 
t^'ni!<elves  in  ever  wider  circle.s,  through  successive  g<*nerations. 

The  fishermen  and  s:iil()rs  of  the  Liike  of  Galilee  were  a  numerous 
•Od  redoubted  class,  with  souKithing  of  the  feeling  of  a  clan.  In  the 
gst  Jewish  war  we  find  them,  under  the  leadersldp  of  Jesus,  sou  of 
Sftppliias,  .seizing  Tiberias,  and  burning  and  plundering  the  great 
palace  of  Autipas.    Of  the  four  who  had  now  definitely  cast  iu  Uiclr 


lot  with  J«f:«i«.  Pr'.rT  :-'_  1  A "  '  "  '  '  '7  .'"'.y  yvv^r:  James  and 
Jolui,ia  a  \0iAMtT  ptectaotu     F^r  ;.-.-  •:        .  r.  :"  T-fi--.  Nab  f.imi- 

he%  bad  !«ft  Uie  nexzhboiirifig  town  of  Beiasiiua.  a^u  had  sc'.ikl 
fa  Capcnuunn,  one  of  the  centres  of  the  local  fiaherieB,  aod  of  the 
oodmaiioiu  connected  with  them.  Peter  alone  aeeau  to  bam  been 
named.  *«<<  in  bit  iMxite  Jtmm  heneefuith  fooDd  a  iMini^  M  |rfflfinri 
be  bad  done  on  His  f  onner  dmt  sti^. 
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THElfaia]  "  can**  addreraed  to  Peter  and  bis  brother,  and  to 
and  JcrfiD,  at  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  apparently  insjenttlcant  aa  an 
proved  to  have  been,  in  realitj,  outm  the  turning  pointa  in  fliebhioiy 
of  the  world.    The  "GaU**  of  Abnham  bad  chren  tlieirail±  as  m 
e^'erlasting  inheritance,  the  giand  tiutb  ci  a  Living  Penonal  God; 

that  of  310008  had  created  a  nation,  in  whicb  the  aSiwt  coven 

of  human  attain  by  one  God  was  to  be  iUustrated,  and  Hfi  wID 

known  dircctlv  to  mnnlLind;  but  that  of  the  poor  GaUbean  Usht 

T/fls  the  founaation  of  a  sodetr,  for  which  all  that  bad  preceded 
was  only  the  preparation;  a  aodety  in  which  all  that  was  menfy 
word  and  tcmporaiy  in  the  reloticHia  of  God  to  man,  afacnild  be 
aside,  and  all  that  was  imperfect  and  material  replaced  hy  tbb 
spiritual,  and  abiding.    Ihe  true  theocraqr,  towards  wluch  i 
had  been  slowly  advancing,  through  a^ea,  bad  rocelTed  its  tint 
cstablislimcnt,  when  Peter  heard,  on  his  knees,  the  «»niwMmif  of 
i6  follow  Him,  and  had,  with  the  others,  at  once,  from  the 
obeyed.    Henceforth,  it  only  remained  to  extend  the  kingdom  tht:= 
founded,  by  winning  tbo  consciences  of  men  to  the  same  devotion,  h» 
the  announcement  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God;  the  i:eed  of  sccld 
His  favour  b^  repentance;  and  faith  in  His  divine  Son,  leading 
a  lioly  life,  of  wliich  that  of  Jesus,  as  the  Savioiu*-^cssiah,  was  1 
nvilliX'd  ideal. 

I'roiii  tlio  shores  of  the  Lake,  Christ  went  to  the  house  of  Ptetcrx, 
acc!<!;)ting  bis  iiiviliition  to  bhare  bis  hospitality.  , 

The  little  to^vn  itself,  with  its  two  or  three  tliousand  inhabitan.tJt ' 
w:is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  lay  partly  along  tlio  sliore;  some   of 
tbe  bouses  close  to  the  water;  others  with  a  garden  between  it  and 
them.     The  black  lava,  or  basalt,  of  which  all  were  built,  was  univcr- 
H'lUy  wbitcwaHlu'd,  ko  that  the  town  was  seen  to  fine  effect,  frcra  a 
distance,  through  the  green  of   its  numerous  trees  and  eordcna 
ret<T's  liousehold  consisted  of  his  wife,  and  her  mother— douhUcss  a 
widow— whom  his  kindlv  nature  had  brought  to  this  second  hoxec; 
Andrew,  bis  brother,  ancf,  now,  of  Jesus,  his  guest.    James  and  Jobn, 
likely,  still  lived  with  their  father,  in  Capernaum,  and  the  wbob 
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fonr  Rtni  followed  their  calling  in  the  intcrvaln  of  attending  theii 
Mw3Iaf«er. 

It  appears  to  have  been  on  a  Friday  thnt  Jesus  sumr.ioned  Peter 

And  his  companions.     The  day  passed/douhtless.  in  further  work  for 

the  kingdom.     As  the  sun  sl^t.  the  Ix'ginnni'^  of  the  Sab])ath  wfi: 

•nnoiina'd  bv  three  blasts  of  a  trumixM.  from  tlie  root"  of  the  spueiou* 

8\Tiagogne  of  the  iown,  whicJi  the  devout  commandant  of  the  gin'ri 

wn,  though  not  a  Jew,  Jiad   built  for  the  people.     The  first  bla.<-; 

earned  the  peasants,  in  the  far-.^tretehing  vineyards  and  gardens,  Vi 

ccaw  their  toil;  the  second  was  tlie  signal  for  the  townsfolks  to  closo 

thfir  business  for  the  week,  and  the  third,  for  all  to  kindle?  the  holy 

^ibhath  light,  which  was  to  bum  till  the  sacred  day  was  past,     ft 

Jfas  the  early  spring,  and  the  days  were  still  short,  for  even  in  summer 

it  is  hardlv  morning  twili"^ht,  in  Palestine,  at  four,  and  the  light  is 

gone  bv  eight.     Jesus  did  not,  however,  go  that  night  to  Peter's 

houHe,  but  spent  tlie  hours  in  solitary  devotion.     We  can  fancy,  from 

what  ift  elsewhere  told  il<*.  that  the  (lay  closed  while  He  still  spoke  to 

>  listening  crowd,  under  some  piilm-tfee,  or  by  the  wayside.     As  the 

J^n  rose  l)eyond  the  hills,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lake,  He  would 

^saas&  His  liearers,  with  wonis  of  comfort,  and  a  greeting  of  peace, 

•nd  then  turn  to  the  silent  hills  behind,  to  Ix;  alone  with  His  Heavenly 

Father.    On  their  lonely  heights,  the  noise  of  men  lay  far  beneath 

Him,  and  He  could  find  rest,  after  the  toils  of  the  dav.     A  wide 

Pwiorama  of  land  and  water  stretclu'd  away  on  all  sides,  in  the  white 

^'■^oonllght.     He  was  Himself  its  centre,  and  gazed  on  it  with  inex- 

P^eseible  sympatliy  and  €»motion.     We  can  imagine  Him,  spreading 

^tit  His  arms,  as  if  to  take  it  all  to  His  heart,  and  then  prostrating 

jjiniself,  as  it  were  with  it,  l)efore  Gi>d,  to  intercede  for  it  with  the 

eternal;  His  brow  touching  the  earth  in  lowly  abasement,  while  He 

pleaded  for  man  as  His  friend  and  brother,  inwonls  of  infinite  love 

•'icl  tenderness.     "Rising,  erelong,  m  strong  emotion,  it  would  seem 

i^  if  He  held  up  the  world  in  His  lifted  hands,  to  offer  it  to  His 

J  Ulher.    He  8i>oke,  was  silent,  then  spoke  agjiin.     His  prayer  was 

jj^»ly  inter-communion  with  God.     At  first  low,  and  almost  in  a  whis- 

I*^r,  His  voice  gradually  l)ecame  loud  and  joyous,  till  it  echoed  back 

l^«^)m  the  rocks  around  Him.     Thus  the  night  passed,  till  morning 

j^oke  and  found  Him,  once  more  prostrate  Jis  if  overcome,  in  silent 

JJpvotion,  but  the  dawn  of  day  was  the  signal  for  His  rising,  and 

♦^'Issing  down  again  to  the  alK)des  of  men." 

The  morning  service  in  the  synagogue  l)egan  at  nine,  and  as  the 
^«W8  of  the  great  Rabbi  l)eing  in  the  neighlK)urhood  had  spread, 
^Very  one  strove  to  attend,  in  hopes  of  seeing  Him.  Women  came  to 
*t  by  hack  gtrcets,  as  was  required  of  theni;  the  men,  with  slow 
^bbath  steps,  gathered  in  great  numbers.  The  elders  had  taken 
tlieir  seats,  and  tlie  Reader  had  recited  the  Eightec^n  Prayers — the 
^nirregation  answering  with  their  Amen. — for  though  the  prayers 
^liil^t  be  abridged  on  other  days,  they  could  not  Im?  shortened  on  the 
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BoUxiflL  The  IbfltlesBonfScyr  the  daj  followed,  the  peojpfeil 
tmning  Teverently  towards  the  ffluine,  end  chttiting  the  woi 
the  Beeder.  Another  knon  then  foHowed,  and  the  Beadi 
c]oee»  caHod  on  Jeeos,  as  a  Babbi  present  in  the  ooogNBi 
qieak  firom  it  to  the  people. 

His  words  most  have  sounded  strangely  new  and  attmo 
apart  from  their  viyidness  and  force,  they  spoke  of  matter 
most  vital  interest,  which  the  Rabbis  left  wholly  untoudied. 
founded  the  kinsdom  of  God,  and  now  sou^t  to  boil^  i 
realizing  its  conditions  in  the  souls  of  men,  who  should  eac 
with,  be  living  centres  of  influence  on  others.  But  a  course  sc 
and  unknown  to  the  world  at  large,  as  that  which  He  fcdl 
speaking  to  modest  assemblies  in  local  sjmagogues,  mafcea  ii 
understand  how  His  life  mig^t  be  overfoolroa  by  the  publl 
of  the  age.  Tet,  in  the  little  worid  in  which  He  moved,  tbe 
words  bv  which  He  carried  on  His  woric  created  an  intmat 
aion.  He  gave  old  truths  an  unwonted  freshness  of  preseaitap 
added  mwm  that  sounded  entirely  new,  on  His  own  authorttj 
of  confining  Himself,  like  the  Rabbis,  to  lifeless  repetitions 
tional  commonplaces,  delivered  ^K-ith  a  dread  of  tbe  least  devi 
oriffinoiity.  They  claimed  no  power  to  say  a  word  of  their  i 
ep&e  with  a  etartling  independence.  Their  synago^e  sei 
we  see  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  were  a  tiresome  iteratioi 
minutest  Rabbinical  rules,  with  a  serious  importance  which 
them  as  the  basis  of  all  moral  order.  The  kmd,  and  quality 
for  the  altar;  the  infinite  details  of  the  law  of  tithes;  the  moi 
liness  of  the  use  of  blood ;  or  the  indispensablencss  of  circi 
on  the  eighth  day,  were  urged  with  pa.<isionate  zeal  as  momen 
fundamental  truths.  The  morality  and  religion  of  the  age  h 
thus  low,  and  hence,  the  fervid  words  of  Jesus,  stirring  the  d 
the  heart,  created  profound  excitement  in  Capernaum.     Ill 


Tliey  only  rc])eat  the  old:  this  man  takes  on  Ilim  to  sneak 
reference  to  the  past."  But  if  they  were  astonished  at  Ills  t 
they  were  still  more  so  at  the  power  which  He  revealed  in  co 
with  it.  Among  those  who  had  gone  to  the  synagogue  that 
was  an  unhappy  man.  the  victim  of  a  calamity  incident  appa 
the  age  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  only,  fte  was  "posses 
spirit  of  an  unclean  demon.  Our  utter  ignorance  of  the 
world  leaves  the  significance  of  such  words  a  mystery,  the 
popular  idea  of  the  time  is  handed  down  by  the  Rabbis.  An 
demon,  in  the  language  of  Christ's  day,  was  an  evil  spirit  th 
tbe  person  possessed,  to  haunt  burial  places,  and  other  six 
unclean  in  the  eyes  of  Jews.  There  were  men  who  affected  t 
art,  pretending,  like  the  wUcU  of  Endor,  to  niise  the  dead, 
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that  end,  lodginsr  in  tombs,  and  macerating  themselves  with  fasting, 
toncure  the  fuller  aid  and  inspiration  of  Hiich  evil  spirits;  and  others 
into  whom  the  demons  entered,  driving  them  invohmtarily  to  these 
diwnal  habitations.  Both  clju-^ses  w(?re  re.t^irded  as  midcr  the  power 
of  this  order  of  beings,  but  it  is  not  told  us  to  wluch  of  the  two  the 
person  present  in  the  synagogue  belonged. 

Theserviee  had  gtme  on  apparently  without  intemiption.  till  Jesus 
h^  to  speak.  Then,  however,  a  paroxysm  wizird  lheunhap])y  man. 
Iti>ingin  the  midst  of  the  congregation'  a  wil<l  howl  of  demoniacal 
frenzy  burst  from  liim,  that  nuist  have  frozen  the  blood  of  nil  with 
horror.  "Hal"  yelled  the  demon.  "What  have  we  to  do  with 
Tliee,  Jesus,  the  Nazarene?  Thou  comest  to  destroy  \h^\  I  know 
Thee,  who  Thou  art,  the  Holv  One  of  God!"  Among  the  crowd 
J«jiig  alone  remained  calm,  lie  would  not  have  acknowledgment 
[>f  Hi»  Messiahship  from  such  a  8oiu*ce.  **  Hold  thy  ix*ace."  siiid  He, 
hidignanlly,  "and  come  out  of  him."  The  spirit  tell  its  blaster,  and 
that  it  must  obey.  but.  demon  to  the  last,  threw  the  man  down  in  the 
niidaof  the  congregjition,  tearing  him  as  il  did  so.  and.  then,  with  a 
^ild  howl,  fled  out  of  him.  Nothing  could  have  happened  better 
fitted  to  impress  the  audience  favourably  towards  Jesus.  This  new 
leaching,  said  they  amongst  themselves,  is  with  authority.  It  carries 
itii  warrant  with  it. 

So  startling  an  incident  bad  broken  up  the  service  for  the  time,  and 
Jtsus  left,  with  His  four  dis<;iples,  and  the  rest  of  the  congregjiticm. 
"Ut  His  day's  work  of  mercy  hml  only  Iwgun.  Arriving  at  His 
Diodot  home,  he  found  the  mother  of  Peter's  wife  struck  down  with 
•  violent  attack  of  the  local  fever  for  which  Capernaum  had  so  bad 
>  notoriety.  The  quantity  of  marshy  land  in  the  neighbourhood, 
specially'  at  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  into  the  Lake,  has  made 
ftverof  a  very  malignant  tyjie  at  times  the  cbar«i('terisli(;  of  the 
Jocnliry,  so  that  the  physicians  would  not  allow  Josephus,  when  hurt 
hv  his  horse  sinking  in  the  ntrighbouring  marsh,  to  sleej)  even  a  single 
J'ght  iu  CaiKTnaum,  but  hurried  him  on  to  Tarichtea.  It  was  not  to 
ht'Uiouglit  that  He  who  had  just  sent  joy  and  healing  into  the  heart 
\f  a  stranger,  would  withhold  His  aid  when  a  friend  required  it. 
ITic  anxious  relatives  forthwith  Ixjsouglit  His  help,  but  the  gentlest 
Jint  would  have  sufficed.  It  mattered  not  that  it  was  fever:  Tie  was 
*|'rtbwiih  in  the  chamlwr,  l)ending  over  the  sick  woman,  and  rebuking 
Jhedirjeasc  as  if  it  hjul  been  an  evil  personality.  He  took  her  by  the 
h^'nd,  doubtless  with  a  look,  and  with  word^.  which  made  her  His  for 
^^iT,  and  gently  raising  her,  she  found  tlu;  fever  gone  and  health  and 
fjj*ti|rth  K'tunied,  so  that  she  couUl  prepare  their  midday  meal  for 
her  household  and  their  wondrous  guest. 

The  strict  laws  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  gave  a  few  hours  of  rest  to 
«lbut  the  blast  of  the  tnimpet  whieh  announced  its  dose  was  the 


^puU  for  a  renewal  of  the  i)opular   excitement,  now  increased  bv 
^  rumour  of  a  second  miracle.     AVith  the  u;tting  of  the  &uu  ft 
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Tvas  onco  mom  lawful  to  move  beyond  tlip  two  thousand  paces  0 
a  Sabbath  Day's  journey,  and  to  carry  whatever  burdens  one  pleased 
Forthwith,  began  to  gather  from  every  street,  and  from  tbe^thickl: 
6own  towns  and  villages  round,  the  strangest  Bflsemblage. 
led  its  blind  father  as  near  the  endosare  of  Slmon't  hoii»  m 

throng  permitted:  the  father  came  carrying  the  tick  difld; 

the  helpless  in  swinging  hammocks;  "all  that  had  aiiTilek» 
whatever  disease,"  brought  them  to  the  Great  Healer.    The 
town  was  in  motion,  and  crowded  before  tbe  house.    What  the 
of  even  a  small  town  implied  may  be  imagined.    Fevers^ 
asthma,  wasting  consumption,  swollen  dropfly,  iihakingpahy,  the 
the  dumb,  the  brain-affected,  and,  bestdes  all,    "  many  tint 
possessed  with  devils,"  that  last,  worst,  symptom  of  the 
misery  and  dork  confusion  of  the  times. 

Would  He  leave  them  as  they  were?    Tlieyhad  taken  It  lor 
that  He  would  pity  them,  for  was  He  not  a  Ftophet  of  God,  nd 
it  not  natural  that,  like  Elijah  or  Ellsha,  the  grMteet  of  flie 
the  power  of  €k>d  mig^t  be  present  to  heal  thoee  who  were 
to  Him?    Already,  moreover.  His  characteristics  had  won  the 
dence  of  the  simple  crowd.    There  must  have  bem  a  n;^ 
sympathy  and  goodness  in  His  looks,  and  words^  and  even  fat 
l)eanng,  that  seemed  to  beckon  the  wretched  to  Him  as  thefar  flrf 
and  that  conquered  all  uncorrupted  hearts.    It  had  diwwB  HIi 
ciples  from  the  interests  of  gain,  to  follow  Him  in  Hb 
melted  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner  into  tears;  it  softeDed  the 
nature  of  publicans;  and  drew  hundreds  of  weary  and 
to  Him  for  rest.    These  who  could,  gnthored  wherever  thej 
hope  to  And  Him,  and  as  it  was  this  evening,  thoee  who  could 


come,  had  themselves  carried  into  His  presence.  As  many  as  oou 
strove  to  touch,  if  it  were  possible,  even  His  clothes;  others 
fessed  aloud  their  sins,  and  owned  that  their  illness  was  the 
mcnt  from  Gk)d.  One  would  not  venture  to  ask  Him  to  come  to 
his  house;  another  brought  Him  in  that  He  might  be,  as  it  W€=?-  tc, 
.  constrained  to  help.  The  blind  cried  out  to  Him  from  the  road-si 
'  and  the  woman  of  Canaan  followed  Him  in  spite  of  His  hard 

When  He  came  near,  even  those  i)088essed  felt  His  divine  grc 

Trembling  in  every  limb,  they  would  fain  have  fled,  but  fdt  ro<^"^«J 
to  the  spot,  the  evil  spirits  owning,  in  wild  shrieks,  the  presence  of 
one  whose  goodness  was  torment,  and  before  whose  will  th^  n^'ust 
yield  up  their  prey. 

The  sight  of  so  much  miser}'  crowding  for  relief  touched  Jesv  «5«* 
once,  and,  erelong.  He  appeared  at  the  open  door,  before  the  exdft_^^ 
crowd.  With  a  command,  **  Hold  thy  \yeace,  and  come  out  of  hi^cn," 
a  poor  demoniac  was  presently  in  his  right  mind.  The  hdp'l^v 
lame  stood  up  at  the  words  "  I  sav  unto  thee,  Arise."  The  partly^ 
left  his  couch,  at  the  sound  of  '*Take  up  thy  bed  and  waHL"  ^ 
acme.  He  had  a  word  of  comfort,  that  dispelled  alarm  and  drovB 
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^Uecrot  cause.     "Be  it  to  thoo  acconlins:  to  thy  faith.**    '•  Woman, 

JJoaart  loosed  from  thine  infirmU)-."    **Bc  of  \ro(>{\  cheor,  my  son, 

jVihis  are  forgiven  thee,"  was  cnou«;h  to  turn  s^)rro\v'  and  pain  into 

jfiTand  bealthr    Erplong  He  had  spoken  to  all  .some  word  of  merry. 

^  blind  left  with  their  sight  ixstonMl;  Iho  pos-sesficd  thnnkod  God 

*^  their  restoratinu;  tlic  fever-slrirk«'n  fell  the  plow  of  returninic 

^gonr;  the  dumb  shouted  I Ii<  praises;  and  tluis  the  sirfm;r«  crowd 

^ent  off  one  by  one.  leaving  the  house  f)iuo  more  i?i  the  silcMice  of 

''^enipht.     No  wonder  the  Evunpelist  naw  in  such  an  evenina;  a  ful-* 

^'ment  of  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "Himself  look  our  intirniilies 

•^il  bore  our  diseases." 

It  was  not,  however,  bv  popular  excitement  and  mere  outwanl  heal 
*^g  that  the  kingdom  oi  GfMi  was  to  be  spread,  but  by  the  Ptlll  and 
fi|eatle  influence  of  the  Tnith,  working  conviction  in  individual  souls. 
Tlie  Doisy  crowd,  the  thronging  numbers  of  dis(>ased  and  suirerin«::; 
^he  curiosity  that  ran  after  excitement,  and  the  yearning  for  help 
'^hlch  looked  only  to  outward  liealing,  troubled,  an?l  almost  alarmed 
^ixn.  He  had  come  to  found  a  Spiritual  Society,  of  men  changed  in 
heart  towards  God,  and  filled  with  faith  in  Himself  as  its  Head;  and 
the  merely  external  and  mostlv  selfisli  notions  of  the  multitude,  could 
Hot  escape  His  keen  eyes.  His  divine  love  and  pily  sighed  over  the 
bodily  and  mental  distress  around.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  sufferers 
thought  only  of  their  outward  misery,  in  melan(rholy  ignorance  of  its 
secret  source  in  their  own  .sin  and  <;uilt  before  God,  and  had  all  their 
Jelt  wants  relieved  when  their  l)odily  troubles  were  removed. 

In  one  aspect,  indeed,  these  miraculous  cures  furthered  the  great 

purpose  of  Jesus.     Thev  might  prove  no  thx'trine,  for  mere  power 

could  not  establish  moral  and  spiritual  truth.     Miracles  might  possi- 

l»ly  he  wrought  by  other  influences  than  divine,  and   left  religious 

teaching  to  stand  on  its  own  merits,  for  th(»y  appealed  to  the  senses; 

not.  like  truth,  to  the  soul.     The  display  or  overwhelming  x)ower 

might  almost  seem  to  endanger,  rather  than  promote,  the  higher  aim 

of  Jesus,  to  win  those  whom  He  addressed.     It  awes  and  repels  men 

to  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  forces  which  they  (^an  neither 

resist   nor  understand.     In  nature,  untutored  races  tremble  before 

powers  which  may  Ix;  used  to  destroy  them,  and  s(fek  U)  win  their 

favour  bv  the  ilatterj'^  of  worship,  surrounding  even  human  despotism 

with  awful  attributes,  Ix'fore  which  they  cower  in  terror. 

Jesus,  however,  could  app<*al  to  His  miraculous  powers  as  evidences 
of  His  divine  mission,  ana  often  did  so.  Their  value  lay  in  the  gran- 
deur they  added  to  His  character.  Even  in  the  wildeniess.  He  had 
refused  to  exert  them,  under  any  circumstances,  either  for  His 
natural  wants,  or  for  His  jwrsonal  ends,  and  He  adhered  to  this 
amazing  self-restraint  through  His  whole  career.  It  wa**  seen  from 
the  first,  that  His  awful  powers  were  uniformly  l)eneficeut;  that  He 
came,  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save 'them;  that  He  used 
omnipotence  to  bless,  but  never  to  hurt.  His  words,  His  Ijcaring,  and 
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His  looks  of  divine  love  and  tenderness,  doubtless  predlspoied 
to  expect  this,  and  His  uniform  cottr8e  soon  confirmed  it  Th^  MW 
tljat  nothing  could  disturb  Ilis  abfiolutc  patience,  or  roiue  Him  to 
vludictiveness.  Tlicy  heard  Him  endure  meekly  the  most  contempt- 
uous sncorrt,  the  bitterest  criticism,  and  tlie  most  rancorous  hostility. 
No  one  denied  His  miraculous  powers,  though  sqfne  affected  to  call 
them  demoniac,  in  direct  contradiction  to  their  habitual  exercise  for 
the  holiest  ends.  But  they  were  so  invariably  devoted  to  theeoodof 
others,  and  so  entirely  held  in  restraint,  as  regarded  personal  ends,  that 
men  came,  erelong,  to  treat  Him  with  the  reckless  boldneaa  of  hatred* 
notw'ithstnuding  such  awful  endowment. 

Hound  one  so  transcendentally  meek,  self -interest  found  no  motive 
for  gathering.  He  who  would  do  nothing  with  such  posaibilitiea,  for 
Himself,  could  not  be  expected  to  do  more  for  thepersonal  ends  of 
others.  Hypocrisy  had  nothing  to  ^in  by  seeking  His  favour.  Only 
sincerity  found  11  im  attractive.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  with  tlw 
uncorrupted  and  worthy,  this  characteristic  save  Him  unlimited  m(n«l 
elevation.  No  more  sublime  spectacle  cau  be  conceived  than  bound- 
less power,  kept  in  perfect  control,  for  ends  wholly  unselfish  and 
noble.  Condescension  wins  admiration  when  it  is  only  from  man  to 
man ;  when  it  showed  itself  in  veiled  omnipotence,  ever  ready  to  bless 
others,  hut  never  used  <m  its  own  Mialf,  it  beenme  a  divine  ideal. 
!Men  saw  II im  clothed  with  power  over  disease,  and  even  over  death; 
able  to  cast  fortli  spirits,  or  to  still  the  sea,  and  yet  accessible,  full  of 
sympathy,  the  lofty  ]>{itriot,  the  tender  friend,  the  patient  ccmnsellor; 
shedding  tears,  at  times,  from  a  full  heart,  and  ever  ready  with  a  wise 
and  gentle  word  for  all;  so  unaillected  and  gentle  that  children  drew 
round  Him  with  a  nat\inil  instinct,  and  even  worldly  hardness  and 
vice  were  softened  before  Him;  and  this  contrast  of  tmns<'endent 
power,  and  perfect  humility,  made  them  feel  that  He  was  indeed  the 
llead  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  amongst  men.  The  secn?t  of  His 
amazing  success,  as  the  founder  of  a  new  religious  constitution  for 
mankind,  lay  in  the  recognition  of  this  perf("ct  sacrillce  of  one  so 
transcendentally  great,  euhninaling  in  "the  death  of  the  cross."  It 
was  the  perf»'ct  realization,  in  Himself,  of  the  life  He  urged  on 
ot Iters.  It  implied  the  ideal  fultilnient  of  all  human  duties,  and  no 
less  so,  of  all  divine,  for  the  heavenly  love  which  alone  could  dictate 
and  sustain  sueli  a  c^irerr,  was,  in  itself,  the  mo.st  perfect  tmnscript  of 
tlie  nature  of  God.  A  life  in  which  every  step  Khowe<l 'kingly  gracn 
and  divinely  boundless  love,  condescending  to  the  lowliest  s(;lf-(Ienia,' 
for  the  good  of  man,  proclaimed  Him  the  rightful  Head  of  the  Nen 
Lingdom  of  God. 

The  night  which  followed  this  busy  and  eventful  Sabbath  brongh , 
no  repose  to  His  body  or  mind.  The  excitement  around  agitated  and 
disturbed  Him.  It*  was  His  first  triumphant  succcfis,  for,  in  the 
south.  He  had  uKt  v.iih  liillr  sympathy,  though  He  had  attn»oted 
crowds.    But  curi'  >ity  was   not  progress,  and  excitement  Wjs  not 
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eoomsion.     Lowliness  and  concoalmcnt,  not  noisy  throngs,  were 
tbe  tnie  conditions  of  His  work,  and  of  its  tirmost  establishment,  and 
lastiugglorj'.    Mere  i)opuliirity  was,  moreoviT,  a  n^uewod  temptation, 
for,  as  a  man,  He  was  susceptible  of  the  same  seductions  as  Hisbreth- 
Kni.   He  might  be  dniwu  aside  to  think  of  Himself,  and  to  His  holy 
floulthe  faintest  appipach  to  this  was  a  surrender  toevil.     Rising  from 
His  couch,  therefore,  while  the  deei)  darkness  which  precedes  the 
<i«wnrtill  rested  on  hill  and  valley.  He  left  the  house  sf>  quietly  th:it 
00  ooc  heard  Him,  and  went,  once  more,  to  the  scililudes  of  the  hilU 
^hind  the  town.     Passing  through  groves  of  ])alms.  nn<l  orchards  of 
%and  olive  trees,  intermixed  with  vineyards  and  gra-sy  meadows, 
*''th  their  tinkling  bn)oks.  so  delightful  in  the  F^ist,  and  their  unset^ii 
^Inrj- of  lilies  and  varie<l  flowers.  He  Sf)on  reached  the  heights,  amongst 
^'^ich,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  t/)wn.  were  lon(fly  ravines  where 
^^  could  enjoy  perfect  st^clusion.     In  the  stillness  of  nature  He  was 
•jjone  with  His  Father,  and  far  from  the  temptations  whi(rh  troubled 
^^  pure  simplicity  of  His  soul,  and  His  lowlv  meekness  iM'fore  God 
?.^^  man.    >\  e,  noV,  see  the  glor^^  of  the  path  lie  chose,  but  while  J  le 
tVV^.  even  His  disciples  would  have  planned  a  very  different  course. 
^  liy  not  take  advantage  of  the  excitement  of  the  people  to  rousi*  the 
^«\ole  nation,  as  John  had  done?    Was  not  His  miraculous  power  a 
^^Crans  of  endless  iK^netlt  to  men,  and  should  it  not.  therefore,  Ik?  ma<lo 
|-|  *^  great  feature  of  His  work?    Vanity  would  have  suggc^sted  plaus- 
«    *le  grounds  for  His  using  His  gifts  in*  a  way.  that,  in  reaiity.  was  not 
w^  Immiony  with  the  great  end  of  His  mission.     But  His  soul  rr- 
5i-aint»d  unsvdlied.  like  the  stainless  light.     He  came  to  do  the  will  of 
j^^is  Father,  and  nothing  could  make  Him  for  a  momeut  think  of  Him- 
^^>If.     In  lonely  communion  with  His  own  soul,  and  earnest  pniyer, 
^^le  rising  breath  of  temptation  pjLsscjd  once  more  away. 
^      P«ier  and  Andrew,  finding  Him  gone  when  they  awoke,  were  at  a 
^^•^fiis  what  to  think.    More  sick  i)ersons  were  gatlu.Ting.  and  Ihecrowds 
^Af  vc-sterday  promised  to  \)0  larger  to-day.     Hastiii;r  to  the  hills,  to 
^^'hloh  they 'rightly  supposed  He  had  retireci.  and  having  found  Him 
^t  last,  thev  fancied  He  would  at  once  return  with  them,  on  lusiring 
'^hat  the  whole  jxiople  v.erc  seeking  Him.     Hut  He  had  a  wider  sphere 
'^han  Capernaum,  and  higher  duties  than  mere  bodily  healing.     "I 
^uvc  not  come  to  heal  the  sick."  said  He,  "but  to  announce  and 
s^pread  the  kinji^om  of  God.     All  I  do  Ls  subordinate  to  this.   Let  us, 
therefore,  go  to  the  neighbouring  towns,  for  I  nnist  preach  the  kin'r- 
clnm  of  God  to  other  cities,  as  well  as  to  ('aiM?rnaiun."     Nor  w^ould 
He  be  persuaded  to  return  for  a  time,  though  some  of  the  jH^oplo  had 
already  found  out  His  retreat,  and  joined  with  the  disciples  m  beg- 
ging Him  to  do  so. 

The  circuit  now  l)egim  was  the  first  of  a  series,  in  which  Jesus  vis- 
ited every  part  of  Galilee,  preaching  tuid  teaching  in  the  synago«pie  of 
och  town  that  had  one,  and  often,  doubtless,  in  the  open  air.  It  was 
the  bright  and  sunny  time  of  the  year,  when  the  harvc^st  was  quiekl . 
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ripening.    The  heat  was  already  oppresBive  at  noon,  but  Pm 

ings  and  evenings  permitted  more  easy  travelling.      It  was  a 

of  intense  la]>our  for  the  Saviour,  of  which  the  day'a  work  in  Oa- 
pcmaum  was  only  a  Kample.    The  bounds  of  Galilee  emhraoed  tb 
many  villages  and  towns  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  tlie  whole  o: 
the  hilly  cuuntiy  north  of  it,  almost  to  Lebanon.    Day  by  day  broi^hi 
its  march  from  one  village  or  town  to  others,  over  the  thuaty  lime 


stone  uplands,  where  the  wanderer  thankfully  received  the  cup  ol 
cold  water,  as  a  ^itt  to  be  recompensed  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
through  glowing  vmcyards,  or  among  the  corn-fields  whitening  to  " 
harvest,  or  falling  under  the  sickle  of  the  reaper.    "  Eveiy  day,"  i 
Jesus  to  His  disciples,  "has  its  own  troubles;*'  for  wearinev;  i 
sibly,  at  times,  hunger;  the  dependence  on  hoepitality  for  alielter 
the  pressure  of  crowds;  the  stolid  indifference  of  too  many;  the  Idl^  . 
curiosity  of  more;  the  ever-present  misery  of  disease  i^. all  its  fonns^ 
and,  it  may  be,  even  thus  early,  the  opposition  of  some,  must  liaT» 
borne  heavily  on  a  nature  like  His.    The  news  of  His  miraclea  ~ 
spread  like  running  fire  througli  the  whole  country,  and  attn 
crowds  from  all  parts.    Bc3'^ona  Palestine,  on  the  north,  they  liad 
come  the  common  talk  of  Syria;  on  the  east,  they  had  stirred  thcr^Che 
population  of  the  wide  district  of  the  ten  cities,  and  of  Perea,  and,  o^=r»  oa 
the  south,  His  name  was  on  all  lips  in  Jerusalem  and  Judea.     £rv-3K'^re- 
long,  it  seemed  as  if  the  scenes  of  John's  preaching  were  retumia^.^^. 
for  numbers  gathered  to  Him  from  all  these  piu'ts,  and  followed  HinKT^  im, 
day  by  day,  in  His  movements  thn)ugh  the  land.     His  progress  wa.tf's.  "as, 
indeed,  worthy  of  such  an  attendance,  for  no  king  ever  cc^lebratc.^  -.^"t<?d 
such  a  triumpL.     Conquerors  returning  from  victorj'  over  kiugdorr^K  "ins 
and  empires  had  led  trains  of  trembling  captives  in  their  train.    Bii:  ^  "^ 
at  every  resting-place,  a  sad  crowd  of  sulTerers  from  all  disesises  ac:^    *orf 
painful  affc^ctions,  and  of  demoniacs,  lunatics,  and  paralytics,  was  gat  "^^^  ti- 
ered in  the  path  of  Jesus,  and  He  healed  them  by  a  word  or  a  touc  -r:  -A 
Escorted  into  each  town  by  those  whom  He  lia^l  thus  restored — I 
lately  t^ick  and  dyinir  whom  He  had  instantaneously  cured, — it  is 
womler  that  llio  whole  land  rang  with  the  story.     Tlie  enenues  oi 
whom  He  triuniphed  were  pain,  and  sickness,  and  death,  and 
ifjoictinirs  tliiit  greeted  Him  were  shouts  of  gratitude  and  blessing 
the  Princo  ol'  Life 

Only  one  incident  of  this  wondrous  journey  is  reconled  at  any 
length.  In  one  (.f  tlieciti(s  He  visited.  He  was  suddenly  met  by  a 
man  "full  of  lei)rov;y,"  a  disi'ase  at  all  times  terrible,  but  aggravatef/, 
in  the  opinion  of  thai  day,  by  the  belief  that  it  was  a  direct  "stroke 
of  God,"  as  a  j)uni>linu*nl  for  special  sins.  It  began  with  little  spocki 
on  the  eyelids,  and  on  ilie  ];alnis  (f  the  hand,  and  gradually  spread 
over  diffen'nt  parts  of  the  ])ody,  bleaching  the  hair  white  wherever il 
ihowe<i  itself,  crusting  the  ailccted  parts  with  shining  scales,  and 
causing  swellinL'S  and  sores.  From  the  skin  it  slowly  ate  its  way 
through  the  tissues,  to  the  bones  and  joints  and  cvca  to  the  marrow, 
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^'^'ffinc:  the  wbnlc  body  iii(.-com<'al.     Tlif  lniiL^>.  tlj(^  or^an«^  of  spcpfii 
^^(l  iiearing,  and  the  eyes  were  attaekoil  iu  turn.  till,  at  last,  eon- 
^'Unption  or  dropsy  broiiglit  welcome  death.     TJie  dread  of  infcciiou 
*ept  men  aloof  from  the  sufferer,  and  the  liaw  proscribed  him,  as, 
•feve  all  men,  unclean.     The  disease  was  here(htary  to  the  fourth 
^QoratioD.    No  one  tlius  afllictcd  could  remain  in  a  walled  town, 
Uiough  he  mip:ht  live  in  a  village.    There  were  different  varieties  of 
•eprosy,  but  all  were  dreaded  as  the  saddest  calamity  of  life.    The 
^per  was  required  to  rend  his  outer  garment,  to  go  bareheaded,  and 
U>  cover  his  mouth  so  as  to  hide  Ids  beanl,  as  was  done  in  lamentation 
'or  the  dcttd.     He  had,  further,  to  warn  passers  by  away  from  him 
by  Uie  cry  of  ** Unclean,  unclean;"  not  without  the  thought  that  the 
^uiid  would  call  forth  a  prayer  for  the  sufferer,  and  less  from  the 
fear  of  infection,  than  to  prevent  contact  with  one  thus  visited  by 
Ood,  and  unclean.    He  could  not  speak  to  any  one,  or  receive  or  re- 
turn a  salutation.    In  the  lapse  of  a^.  however,  these  rules  had  been 
ill  some  degree  relaxed.    A  leper  might  live  in  an  open  villag^e,  with 
^ht  one  willing  to  receive  him  and  to  become  unclean  for  his  sak(;, 
^nd  he  might  even  enter  the  synagogue,  if  he  had  a  part  specially 
jMUlitionedoff  for  hunself,  and  was  the  first  to  enter  the  builduig,  an^ 
^be  last  to  leave.     He  even  at  times  ventured  to  enter  a  town,  though 
forbidden  under  the  penalty  of  forty  stripes.     But  it  was  a  living 
death,  in  the  slow  advance  of  which  a  man  became  dailv  more  loath- 
aome  to  himself,  and  even  to  his  dearest  friends.     "These  four  are 
csounted  as  dead,"  says  the  Talmud,  "the  blind,  the  leper,  the  poor, 
suid  the  childless." 

The  news  of  the  wondrous  cures  wrought  on  so  many  had  reached 
tihe  unfortunate  num,  who  now  dared  the  I^aw,  to  make  his  way  to 
"^he  healer.    Falling  at  His  feet  in  humble  reverence,  he  delighted 
XXie  spirit  of  Jesus  by,  perliaps,  the  first  open  confession  of  a  simple 
and  lowly  faith — "Lord,  if  Thou  wilt.  Thou  canst  make  me  clean." 
His  kneeling  before  Ilim,  and  addressing  Him  by  such  a  title,  was, 
Indeed,  only  what  he  would  have  done  to  any  one  greatly  above  him, 
Imt  his  frank  belief  in  His  power,  and  his  implicit  submission  to  His 
"will,  touched  a  heart  so  tender.    Moved  with  compiLssion  for  the  uu- 
lortunate,  there  was  no  delay — a  touch  of  the  hand,  and  the  words. 
•*I  will:  be  thou  clean,"  and  he  rose,  a  leper  no  longer.     To  have 
touched  him,  was,  in  the  eves  of  a  Jew,  to  have  made  Himself  un- 
clean, but  He  had  come  to  break  through  the  deadly  exterualism  that 
had  taken  the  place  of  true  religion,  and  could  have  shown  no  more 
strikins^ly  how  Ue  looked  on  mere  I^bbinical  precepts  than  by  making 
a  touch  which,  till  then,  had  entailed  the  worst  unclean ness,  the 
means  of  cleansing.     Slight  though  it  seemed,  the  touch  of  the  leper 
was  the  proclamation  that  Judaism  was  abrogated  henceforth. 

The  popular  excitement  had  already  extended  widely,  and  a  euro 
Uke  this  was  certain  to  raise  it  still  higlicr.  With  the  Baptist  in 
prison  on  a  pretended  political  charge,  and  tlie  people  full  of  political 
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dremu  In  c<mn6ctloii  wtth  the  expected  Mnwlili,  ill  thit  Hk 
the  flam6  wis  to  be  dreaded.  Ezdtement^  mananr,  mm  m 
able  to  the  fpreat  work  of  Jesiu.  He  needed  a  thoogntftil  erii 
mind,  for  luting  effects.  Hie  kingdom  of  God  whteh  Ha  iNlb 
'WBs  no  mere  appeal  to  the  feeUngs,  but  Bouf^ttha  nnderiluid 
heart  Taming  to  the  newly 'cored,  therefore,  He  qxdw  ean 
him,  not  to  tell  any  one  what  had  happened,  threaJenfag  U 
His  anger,  if  he  shonld  disobey.  "  Go  to  Jeroaalem, "  aala  Hi 
ahow  yourself  to  the  priest,  anamake  theofferinsa  for  your  di 
required  by  the  Law,  as  a  proof  to  tout  nel^mursp  to  the 
the  scribes,  ond  the  people  at  laiKe,  that  you  are  really  clean. 
A  certificate  of  the  recovery  or  a  kper  could  only  be  give 
rusalem,  liy  a  priest,  after  a  lengthened  examination,  and 
rites,  and,  no  doubt,  these  were  duly  undergone  and  perfoni 
will  illustiato  the  "bondage"  of  the  ceremonial  law,  as  then  I 
to  describe  them.  With  his  heart  fbll  of  the  first  Joy  of  a 
amazine;  for  no  one  had  ever  before  heard  of  the  xeooray  oi 
"full  oTlepney,**  he  set  off  to  the  Temple  for  the  requialte.iR 
authorise  his  return,  once  more,  to  the  roll  of  Israel.  A  ten 
be  pitched  outside  the  city,  and  in  this  the  priest  examined  th 
cutting  off  all  his  hair  with  the  utmost  care,  for  if  only  t^ 
were  left,  the  ceremony  was  in  valid.  Two  sparrows  had  to  be  1 
at  this  first  stage  of  the  cleansing;  the  one,  to  be  killed  over 
earthen  pan  of  water,  into  which  its  blood  must  drop:  the  ol^ 
being  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  its  mate, — a  cedar  twig,  u 
scar^t  wool  and  a  piece  of  hyssop  were  bound,  being  used  to  < 
was  let  free  in  such  a  direction  that  it  should  fiy  to  the  open  c 
After  the  scrutiny  by  the  priest,  the  leper  put  on  clean  clotl 
carried  away  those  he  had  worn  to  a  running  stream,  to  was 
thoroughly,  and  to  cleanse  himself  by  a  bath.  He  could  no 
the  city,  but  for  seven  days  more  could  not  enter  his  own  houi 
the  eigiith  day  after,  he  once  more  submitted  to  the  scisson 
priest,  who  cut  off  whatever  hair  might  have  grown  in  the  i 
Then  followed  a  second  bath,  and  now  he  had  only  carefully  t 
any  defilement,  so  as  to  be  fit  to  attend  in  the  Temple  next  m 
and  complete  his  cleansing.  The  first  step  in  this  final  puri 
was  to  offer  three  lambs,  two  males  ana  a  female,  none  of 
must  be  under  a  year  old.  Standing  at  the  outer  edge  of  thee 
the  men,  which  he  was  not  yet  worthy  to  enter,  the  leper  wa 
longed-for  rites.  These  begim  by  the  priest  taking  one  of  tl 
laniDs  destined  to  be  slain  as  an  atonement  for  the  leper,  and 
it  to  each  point  of  the  compass  in  turn,  and  by  his  swinnng  i 
of  oil  on  all  sides,  in  the  same  way,  as  if  to  present  both  to  1 
versally  present  God.  He  tlien  led  the  lamb  to  the  leper,  ti 
his  hands  on  its  head,  and  gave  it  over  as  a  sacrifice  for  hi 
which  he  now  confessed.  It  was  forthwith  killed  at  the  noi 
of  the  altar,  two  priests  catching  its  blood,  the  one  in  a  vei 
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otter  in  Us  hand.    The  first  now  sprinkled  the  altar  with  the  blood, 

rhflcthe  other  went  to  the  leper  and  anohitcd  his  oars,  his  ri^ht  thumb, 

aod  his  right  toe  with  it.     The  one  priest  then  poured  some  oil  of 

the  leper's  ofifering  into  the  left  hand  of  the  other,  who,  in  his  turn, 

dipped  his  finger  seven  times  into  the  oil  thus  held,  and  sprinkled  it 

as  often  towards  the  Holy  of  Holit^s.     EAch  part  of  the  lopcr  which 

before  had  been  touched  with  the  blood,  was  then  further  anointed 

with  the  oil,  wliat  remained  being  stroked  on  his  head. 

•  The  leper  could  now  enter  the  men's  court,  and  did  so,  passing 
through  it  to  that  of  the  priests.  The  female  lamb  was  next  killed, 
as  a  Em-offering,  after  he  had  put  his  hands  on  its  head,  part  of  its 
blood  being  smeared  on  the  horns  of  the  altar,  while  the  rest  was 
poured  out  at  the  altar  base.  The  other  male  lamb  was  then  slain  for 
a  burnt  sacrifice;  the  leper  once  more  lading  his  hands  on  its  head, 
and  the  priest  sprinkling  its  blood  on  the  altar.  The  fat,  and  all  that 
was  fit  for  an  offering,  was  now  laid  on  the  altar,  and  burned  as  a 
"8wee^smelling  savour"  to  GUxl.  A  meat-olTering  of  fine  wheat  meal 
sndoilcudcfl  the  whole;  a  i>ortion  Iwing  laid  on  the  altar,  while  the 
rest,  with  tlie  two  lamb^,  of  which  only  a  small  part  had  been  burned, 
formed  the  dues  of  the  priest.  It  was" not  till  all  this  had  been  done 
that  the  full  ceremony  of  cleansing,  or  showing  himself  to  the  priest, 
had  been  carried  out,  and  that  the  ch<iering  words,  "Thou  art  pure," 
fwtored  the  sufferer  once  more  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  of 
intercourse  with  men.  No  won<ler  that  even  a  man  like  St.  Peter,  so 
tenderly  minded  to  his  ancestral  religion,  should  speak  of  its  re(iuire- 
ments as  a  yoke  which  "neither  our  fathers  nor  we  arc  able  to  bear." 
Of  the  after-history  of  the  leper  thus  cleansed  we  are  not  informed. 
It  appears,  however,' that  his  joy  at  being  healed  was  too  great  to  be 
'tpressed  even  by  Chri-^^t's  grave  imposition  of  silence.  The  multi- 
tudes around  Jesus  would  soon,  of  themselves,  spread  news  of  the 
{"iUBcle,  but  the  healed  man  widened  and  heightened  the  excitement 
jjy  telling  everywhere  on  his  roa<l  to  JerusalcMU  what  had  befallen 
™,  The  result  was  that  Jesus  could  no  long(?r  enter  a  town  or  city, 
**^at  was  the  commotion  Ilis  presence  excited.  Nor  was  it  of  any 
^Jjul  that  He  retired  to  the  open  country,  for  even  when  lie  betook 

iiimself  to  the  upland  solitudes,  gn?at  multitudes  continually  sought 

jf«n  out,  either  to  hear  His  words,  or  to  be  healed  of  their  various 

^f^^ses. 

J.  *^  such  b\L««y  and  exhausting  scenes  the  days  of  early  autumn  passed. 

■f*^*,  whatever  the  returning  toils  of  em^h  morning,  the  Saviour  still 
jvj^ed  and  secured  hours  of  lonely  calm,  for  we  read  in  St.  Luke 
11    vT  ^^'^S  ^^  these  weeks,  He  was  wont  to  withdraw,  doubtless  by 

^*M,  into  lonely  places  to  pray. 


CHAPTER  XXXTY. 

LIGHT      AND      D  A  K  K  N  K  ?  S. 

The  cure  of  the  leper  seems  to  have  resulted  in  Jesus  rctumin 
for  a  moment,  to  CapcrnaimL     He  had  acted  with  the  great 
caution  during  His  mission,  to  avoid  giving  offence,  and  thus  raisin 
opposition,  which  would  be  fiatal  at  the  yeiyopeninaj:  of  £Ds  minf 
from  many  a  hill-top  on  His  joumeyinss.  He  and  His  dfacMea 
doubtless,  often  looked  to  the  mountaTna  in  the  soath-eiH^  H 
which  John  lay,  a  helpless  prisoner;  and  they  must  have  fUt  Hat 
prince  who  had  thus  cut  short  the  woiic  of  ue  great  Befonner, 
be  readily  moved  to  the  same  violence  towaroa  themadveiL 
had,  therefore,  shunned  notoriety;  and  thouf^  He  never  h 
to  accept  homage,  where  it  waa  sincere  and  apontaneoua^  He 
never  demanded  it,  and  had  kept  even  Hia  miracmoua  poweiw  In 
subordination  to  the  great  work  of  proclaiming  the  advent  of 
kingdom  of  God.    The  appeals  of  pain  and  misery  had.  Indeed. 
stnoned  Him  to  relieve  them,  but  He  had  accompanied  HIa  i 
by  a  strict  prohibition  of  their  being  made  publicly  known, 
than  was  inevitable. 

In  spite  of  every  precaution,  however,  the  report  of  ffla 
doings  spread  far  and  wide,  and  drew  ever  increasing  at 
I\>llucal  circles,  as  yet,  did  not  condescend  to  notice  ffim,  tat 
sleepless  eyes  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  already  mUMmtig 
Him.    It  was  enough  that  Hd  acted  independently  of  thenou    Not 
be  vdth  them  was,  in  their  eyes,  to  be  agauuit  them,  ft»  th^y  fMam^ 
OS  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  nation,  the  aole  direction  of  ni  rdlffatm 
teaching.    Hie  more  wonderful  His  worics,  the  greater  tfaeir  onlle- 
mcnt,  and  the  keener  their  jealousy.    In  any  case,  therefon^  the 
words  which  accompanied  such  extraordinary  manifestations.  wooU 
have  been  watched  with  the  closc^st  Hc^rutin}',  for  any  chance  of  vindi-, 
eating  their  care  of  the  religious  interests  entrustcu  to  them.    In  an 
age  of  such  rigid  literalism  and  unchanging  conservatism,  no  teacher 
with  the  least  individuality  of  thought  or  expression  could  hope  to 
escaive,  where  the  detenulnation  to  condemn  was  already  fixed.    Far 
less  was  it  ])os8iblc  for  one  like  Jesus — so  sincere  amidst  general 
insincerity;  so  intense  and  real  amidst  what  was  hollow  and  outward; 
so  pure  and  elevated  amidst  what  was  gross  and  worldly;  so  tenderly 
human,  amidst  what  was  harsh  and  exclusive— to  avoid  giving  pre- 
text for  censure.     The  priests  and  Habbis,  through  the  whole  land, 
felt  instinctively  that  their  influence  was  imperilled  by  His  lightest 
word.    They,  already,  were  coldly  suspicious.    The  next  step  would 
be  to  blame,  and  they  would  seek,  before  long,  to  destroy  Iiim,  for 
it  has,  in  all  ages,  been  the  sad  characteristic  of  the  leaders  of  domi- 
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^/itit  rc'Vi-Aow-  p:\rl io-"<.  to  cnMfiniii'l  tlie  irniliriralion  ^-f  (Iio  wr>r<-t  pas- 
^•'>ns  with  loyalty  to  their  oflicc. 

Perhaps  Jcsns"  had  hoped  that  in  Capernaum,  at  least,  Tic  would 

*ftd  an  interval  of  repose,  for  His  absence  might  have  been  expected 

^p  have  allayed  the  excitement.     No  spot  in  Palestine  seemed  less 

likely  to  lie  iiisturbcd  by  the  hostility  of  the  schools.     In  Jerusjilem. 

Ixien  looked  back  to  a  past  dating  from  Melchisedek.  and  were  its 

ftlaven,  but  Capernaum  was  so  now  that  its  name  doi's  not  occur  at 

%I1  in  the  Old  Testament.     But  He  soon  found  that  the  dark  and 

hateful  senias  of  Rabbi uism,  with  its  ]>uerile  customs  and  formulas, 

«iid  its  fierce  bigotry,  was  abroad  through  the  whole  land. 

It  was  vain  to  expect  that  a  "  city  set  on  a  hill"  could  be  hidden. 

Ke  had  scarcely  re-entered  the  town,  l)efore  it  ran  from  mouth  to 

Uouth  that  He  had  returned,  and  was  at  home.     Crowds  presently 

satliered,  and  filled  not  only  the  house,  but  the  space  l)efore  it. 

There  was  to  be  no  rest  for  the  Son  of  Man,  till  He  found  it  in  the 

^;arden  grave  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.     The  applause,  the  gaping 

^render,  the  huge  concourse  of  people,  were  only  a  grief  to  Him. 

2Ie  bad  broken  away  from  them  l)efore,  and  sought  refuge  from  the 

temptations  they  tended  to  excite,  in  lonely  prayer  by  night,  on  the 

neighbouring  hills,  under  the  pure  and  silent  stars.    They  had  followed 

Him  on  His  joumev  from  town  to  town,  and,  now,  on  His  return  to 

Capernaum,  the  clamour  of  voices,  and  the  pressure  of  throngs, 

"beset  Him  more  than  ever.    Had  anxiety  to  hear  the  tniths  of  the 

new  spiritual  kingdom  caused  this  excitement,  it  would  have  hecn 

healthy,  but  it  had  been  already  shown  only  too  clearly  that,  while 

men  believed  in  His  power  to  heal,  they  cared  little  for  His  higher 

claims^     Regret  for  lK)dily  illness  or  ready  sympathy  with  the  simer- 

crs,  simply  as  under  physical  trouble,  were  evidently  the  only  thought, 

to  the  exclusion  of  any  sense  of  graver  spiritual  diseast.^  in  all  alike. 

The  very  maladies  often  revealed  moral  impurity  as  their  cause;  and 

the  selfish  struggle  for  Hi«  favour,  and  the  too  frequent  ingratitude  of 

the  cured,  saddened  His  soul.     Of   the  multitudes  whom  He  had 

ltcaled»  most  had  disappcariul.  without  any  signs  of  having  heeded 

His  appeals  and  warnings.     Even  the  leper,  who  had  at  least  promised 

silence,  was  hardly  out  "of  His  presence  befon*  he  forgot  his  pledge. 

He  was  already  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  but  divine  compassion  still 

iiiged  Him  to  heal. 

'  To  make  the  trial  greater,  it  was  evident  that  mischief  was  brew- 
ing. The  Rabbis  were  astir.  They  had  heanl  of  the  multitudes 
attracted  from  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  on  the  esist;  from  as  far  as 
Jerusalem,  and  even  Idumea.  on  the  south,  and  from  Phenicia  on  the 
north;  and  had  followed  the  crowds,  and  gathered  in  Capernaum 
from  every  town  of  Galilee  and  Judea,  and  from  Jerusalem  itself,  to 
hear  and  see  the  new  wonder.  Sensitive  in  their  own  interest,  thev 
came  with  no  friendly  motive,  but  cold  and  hostile;  to  criticize,  ana, 
if  possible,  to  condemn. 
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Even  in  Ckililee  the  infiuenoe  of  the  order  was  greal  It  .hm 
immense  service  to  the  nation  in  eariicr  days  inUndHngaa.l 
feeling  of  nationality,  and  an^enthtudaon.  at  fint  hei^y  and 
ficial,  thon^  now  perverted,  for  their  faith.  The  Raboa  «i 
heads  of  the  nation,  in  the  widest  sense,  for  the  religion  of  the 
was  also  their  politics.  Thev  were  the  theologians,  the  tnif 
legislators,  the  politicians,  and,  indeed,  the  soul  of  IsraeL  The 
had  sunk  to  a  subordinate  place  in  the  public  r^;aid.  lliei 
tion  which  the  people  felt  for  their  Law  was  willingly  extendei 
teachen.  They  were  greeted  reverently  in  the  street  and  In  di 
kct-place,  men  rising  up  before  them  as  they  passed ;  the  title  of 
was  uni versall V  accorded  them ;  the  front  seats  of  the  sy nagipgoi 
set  apart  for  them;  and  they  took  the  place  of  honour  at  SD 
rejoicings,  that  they  might  discourse,  inddefltally,  to  the  eon 
on  the  Dnw.  Wise  in  their  generation,  they  fostered  this  hom 
external  aids.  Their  long  robes,  their  broad  phylacteries^  or 
fillets^  on  their  forehead  and  arm,  their  conspicuous  Tephilili 
the  ssicred  tassels  dangling  from  each  comer,  were  part  of  them 
without  which  they  were  never  seen.  The  people  gloried  Iz 
as  the  crown  of  Israel,  nnd  its  distinguishing  honour  above  al 
nations.  "  Learn  where  is  wisdom, "  says  Banicb,  * '  where  is  sti 
where  is  understanding.  It  has  not  been  heard  of  in  Canaan,  n 
in  Teman.  Tlie  Hagarenes  seek  wisdom,  and  the  traders  of  Mer 
Teman,  and  the  poets  and  pliilosophers,  but  they  have  not  fou 
the  way  of  wisdom,  or  discovered  her  path.  God  has  foui 
the  whole  way  of  wisdom,  nnd  hnth  given  it  to  His  servant 
and  to  Israel,  His  Moved."  Jenisalem  was,  naturally,  whi 
Temple  worship  continued,  the  headquarters  of  the  wisdom 
Rabbis,  but  they  were  found  in  all  the  synagogue  towns  b 
Judea  and  Galilee.  They  formed  the  members  of  the  local,  c 
astical,  and  criminal  courts  over  the  eountrj%  and  at  Jem 
virtually  controlled  the  authorities,  and  thus  framed  tlie  rclirioi 
general  law  for  the  nation  at  larpje,  bo  far  as  allowed  by  the  Kc 
Their  activity  never  rested.  "Whether  as  guests  from  the  Holj 
or  as  residents,  they  pervaded  the  land,  visiting  every  8cho< 
synagogue,  to  extend  their  influence  by  teaching  and  exhortt 
A  Rabbi,  indeed,  could  move  from  place  to  place  with  little  tr 
for,  in  most  oases,  he  lived  bv  trade  or  handicraft,  and  coulc 
unite  business  and  religion  in  his  missionary'  journeys.  Their 
less  circuits  are  painted  in  the  Targum  on  Deborah's  song.  It  i 
the  prophetess  say — **I  am  sent  to  praise  the  Scribes  or  Israel 
ceased  not,  in  the  evil  times,  to  expound  the  Law.  It  was  bw 
to  see  how  they  sat  in  the  synagogues,  and  t^ight  the  peop 
words  of  the  Law;  how  they  uttered  the  blessings,  and  confess 
truth  before  God.  They  neglected  their  own  aiafairs,  and  ro 
asses  round  the  whole  land,  and  sat  for  judgment."  The  para] 
is  an  anachronism  when  applied  to  the  age  of  the  Judges, 
Tirldiy  illustrates  Rabbinicsd  zeal  in  the  days  of  Christ. 
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Soon  after  His  return  to  Capornaum,  an  incident  occurred  wliich  led 
to  the  first  open  difference  between  Jesus  and  this  all-powerful  order. 
The  crowds  liad  gathered  in  such  numbers  at  Peter's  house,  that  not 
only  the  house  itself,  but  the  space  l»efore  it.  was  once  niori?  full. 
Among  the  audience  were  Scrilies  from  all  parts,  to  S(X*  if  they  should 
unite  with  the  new  movement,  and  turn  it  to  their  own  purposes,  or 
take  measures  against  it.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  niins  on  the  site 
of  the  town,  the  house  wjts  only  a  single  very  low  stoiy  high,  with  a 
flit  nwf,  reached  by  a  stairway  from  the  ^'ani  or  court,  and  .Jesus  may 
hare  stood  near  the  door,  in  siich  a  jiosition  as  to  Im?  able  to  address 
the  crowd  outside,  as  well  as  tliose  m  the  chamlKT.  PossibU',  how- 
trer.  there  were  two  storir^s  in  this  particular  liouse,  as  tln?re  must 
have  been  in  some  in  the  town,  and  in  that  case  the  u}ijx»r  one  would 
likely  be  a  large  Tt>om — the  **  upper"  and  lx»st  cbamlK-r — such  as  was 
oftiiused  elsewhere  by  I{:il>bis.  for  reading  and  exiwuuding  the  Law 
to  their  disciples,  and  .Tesus  may  have  liave  stood  near  the  open  win- 
dow. 90  as  to  lie  heard  both  outside  and  within. 

From  some  favourable  spot  lie  was  addressing  the  thickly  crowdeil 
audience  about  tlie  kingdom  of  Gkxl.  so  long  prophesied,  and  now.  at 
Ijist.  in  their  midst,  when  four  men  approached  bearing  a  sick  i>erson, 
on  a  hammock  slung  betw<»ea  them.  It  proved  to  Ix?  a  man  entirely 
paralyzed.  Unable  to  make  their  way  through  the  throng,  the  bearers 
^eni  round  the  house  to  st?e  what  shoidd  Ihj  done.  They  had  likely 
come  from  a  distance,  and  thiLs  were  too  lale  to  get  at  once  near  the 
peat  Healer.  The  outside  stairs  to  the  roof,  however,  offered  them 
^  solution  of  their  dilHcidty.  The  sick  man  was  l)ent  on  getting  to 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  willinglv  let  them  rais<»  him,  which  they  wero 
*hle  to  do  by  fastening  confs  to  the  hanunock,  and  pulling* it  up, 
jfterthcv  theuLselves  had  got  to  the  top  by  the  narrow  and  ladder- 
"•^'^  steps. 

Their  trembling  bunlen  once  sjifely  on  the  roof,  the  rest  was  easy. 
Eastern  houses  are,  in  many  ways.Ver}'  different,  from  ours,  but  m 
[>onp  more  strikingly  than  in  the' lightness  of  the  rouf.  It-ifters  are 
laid  on  the  top  of  the  sido  walls,  alxnit  three;  feet  apart,  and  on  tliese 
Wiort  sticks  are  put,  till  the  whole  sT>ace  is  covered.  Ovor  these,  agjiin, 
'^  thick  co-iting  of  brash  wood,  or  of  .some  common  bush,  is  spread.  A 
^ai  of  mortar  comes  next,  buryuig  and  levelling  all  l>eneath  it,  and 
0|Uliisag:uu  is  spread  marl  or*  earth,  which  is  nilled  tint  and  hard. 
Many  roofs,  indeed,  are  much  .»tlighler — earth  closelv  rolled  or  lK*aten 
U"wn,  p-.-rhajw  mixe<l  with  ashes,  lime,  and  chopped  straw. — iH^in^all 
the  owners  can  afford,  and  thus.  (?ven  at  this  day,  it  is  conunon  to  .^ee 
e'^^ss  ;jrowing  on  the  hoiise-top  after  the  rain.s,  and  repairs  of  <*racks 
juarle  by  th«;  sun's  rays  are  often  needed  in  the  hot  season,  to  prevent 
hcavv  leakage.  It  is  thus  ea.sy  to  break  up  a  roof  when  neeessiiry, 
*^a  It  id  often  done.  The  earth  is  merel^v  scraped  biu;k  from  a  part, 
*?a  the  thorns  and  short  sticks  removed,  till  an  opening  of  the  required 
«ze  is  made. 
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Through  some  such  simple  roofing  the  four  bearerB  now  opened  ft 
space  large  enough  to  let  aown  the  sick  man  into  the  chamber  wfaem 
JCSU8  stood.  Cords  tied  to  the  couch  made  the  rest  easy,  and  the 
paralytic  was  presently  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  He  lay  there,  the  living 
dead,  but  his  outward  troubles  were  not  liis  greatest.  Looking  on 
his  calamity  as  a  punishment  from  God  for  past  8ins» — perhaps  reel- 
ing that  it  had  been  brought  \i\khi  him  by  a  vicious  life, — he  was  even 
more  sorely  stricken  in  spirit  than  in  body.  No  one,  he  felt,  could 
help  him  but  He  to  reach  whom  hod  been  his  deepest  wish.  To  be 
healed  within,  was  even  more  with  him  than  to  be  restored  to  out- 
ward health.  He  had  nothing  to  say;  perhaps  he  could  not  speak, 
for  palsy  often  hinders  articulation.  But  Ins  eyes  told  his  whole 
Btor}',  aiid  He  before  whom  he  had  thus  strangely  come  read  it  at  a 
glance.  He  was  still  a  yoimg  man,  which  in  itself  awakened  s}^- 
pathy,  but  he  had,  besides,  in  his  anxiety  to  get  near,  by  whatever 
means,  and  the  humility  which  sought  cleansing  from  guilt  more 
than  restoration  to  health,  shown  a  recognition  of  Christ's  higher 
dignity  as  the  dispenser  of  spiritual  blessings.  With  an  endearing 
word  used  by  teachers  to  disciples,  or  by  superiors  in  age  or  rank, 
Jesus  flashed  the  light  of  hope  on  his  troubled  spirit.  **My  child," 
said  He,  "thy  sins  arc  forgiven  thee." 

It  was  a  wondrous  utterance,  and  must  have  sounded  still  moro 
strangely,  when  thus  first  heard,  than  to  us,  who  have  been  familiar 
with  It  from  childhood.  No  one  had  ever  heard  Him  admit,  even 
by  a  passing  word,  His  own  sinfulness;  He  showed  no  humility 
before  God  as  a  sinner;  never  sought  pardon  at  His  hands.  Yet  no 
liabbi  approached  Him  in  opposition  to  all  that  was  wrong,  for  He 
went  even  beyond  the  act  to  the  sinful  desire.  The  standard  He 
demanded  was  no  less  than  the  awful  perfection  of  God.  But  those 
round  Him  heard  Him  now  rise  above  any  mere  tacit  assumption  of 
this  sinless  purity  by  His  setting  Himself  in  open  contrast  to  sinners, 
in  His  claim  not  only  to  announce  the  forgiveness  of  sins  by  God,  but, 
Himself,  to  disiH'U'uj  it.  He  pardons  the  sins  of  the  repentant  crea- 
ture lK.'fore  Ilini  on  His  own  authority,  as  a  King,  which  it  would  be 
contradictory  to  have  done  had  He  Himself  been  conscious  of  huAing 
sin  and  guilt  of  Ilis  own.  It  was  clear  that  lie  could  have  ventured 
on  no  such  assumption  of  the  prerogative  of  God,  had  He  not  felt  in 
Himself  an  absolute  harmony  of  spiritual  nature  with  Him,  so  that 
He  only  uttered  wliat  He  knew  was  the  divine  will.  It  was  at  once 
a  proclamation  of  His  own  sinlessness,  and  of  His  kingly  dignity  as 
the  Messiah,  in  whose  hands  had  been  placed  the  rule  over  the  hew 
theocra(ry. 

The  Habbis  felt,  in  a  moment,  all  that  such  words  implied.  Their 
only  idea  of  a  religious  teacher  was  that  he  should  never  venture  a 
word  on  his  own  authority,  but  slavishly  follow  other  earlier  liabbis. 
They  ha<l  all  the  conservatism  of  lawyers.  One  Betli>din  could  not 
put  asidtt  the  decision  of  another,  unless  it  was  superior  iu  wisdom 
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and  numhor=5.  and  liow  littlo  likrly  ir  wn>  tlial.  cvon  in  fuc]\  n  ra<;p, 
any  derision  should  be  superseded,  may  be  judged  from  the  faet  that 
for  any  one  to  dispute  with  a  Rabbi  or  muniviir  against  him,  or  to 
hesitate  in  accepting  and  obeying  liis  every  word,  was  no  less  a  crime 
than  to  do  the  same  towards  God  Himself.  Even  the  people  had 
caaght  the  spirit  of  changeless  conservatism  from  their  teachers,  for, 
when  John  Hyrcanus,  with  a  kindly  view  to  relieve  them  from  an 
almost  intolerable  bunlen,  ventured  to  prohibit  some  trifling  Rabbini- 
cal rules  of  the  Pharisee?,  his  well-meant  liberality,  instead  of  gaining 
'him  favour,  excited  htitrcl  against  him  as  an  intruder  and  innovator. 
The  type  of  a  strict  Rabbi  found  its  ideal  in  SchammJli,  the  rival  of 
Hillel,  and  founder  of  the  school  which  was  most  bitter  against  Jesus. 
It  was  not  enough  that  he  sought  to  make  even  young  children  fast 
thronfh  the  whole  day  of  Paraon:  during  the  Fciist  of  Tabernacles 
he  hsM  the  roof  taken  from  the  room  in  which  lay  his  daughter-in- 
law  and  her  newborn  son,  to  have  a  tent  raised  over  them,  that  the 
babv  might  be  able  to  keep  the  feast. 

Tiie  lofty  words  of  Jesm  at  once  caught  the  cars  of  the  lawyers  on 
the  watch.    They  sounded  new,  and  to  be  new  was  to  be  dangerous. 
Nothing  in  Judtiism  had  been  left  unfixed;  every  religious  act,  and 
indeed,  every  act  whatever,  must  follow  minutely  prescribed  rules. 
The  Law  knew  no  such  form  as  an  ofBcial  forgiving  of  sins,  or  abso- 
lution.    The  leper  might  be  pronounced  clean  by  the  priest,  and  a 
Iranagressor  might  present  a  sm-offering  at  the  Temple,  and  transfer 
His  guilt  to  it,  by  laying  his  hands  on  its  bead  and  owning  his  fault 
^fore  God,  and  the'  blood  sprinkled  by  the  priest  on  the  horns  of  tie 
^Itar,  and  towards  the  Holy  of  Holies,  was  an  atonement  that  **  cov- 
ered" Ills  sins  from  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  and  pledged  his  forgiveness. 
3But  that  forgiveness  was  the  direct  act  of  0ml ;  no  human  lips  dared 
1>Tonoiince  It.   It  was  a  special  prerogative  of  the  Almighty,  and  even 
should  mortal  man  venture  to  a(?clarc  it,  he  could  only  do  so  in  the 
-mame  of  Jehovah,  and  by  His  immediate  authorization.    But  Jesus 
liad  spoken  in  His  own  name.     He  had  not  hinted  at  being  empow- 
«nred  by  God  to  act  for  Him.     Tlie  Scrilws  were  greatly  excited; 
^whispers,  ominous  head -shakings,  dark  looks,  and  pious  gesticula- 
tions of  alarm,  showed  that  they  were  ill  at  ease.     *'  He  should  have 
sent  him  to  the  priest  to  present  his  sin-ofTering,  and  have  it  jicceptcd: 
it  is  blasphemy  to  spi'uk  of  forgiving  sins,  He  is  intruding  on  the 
olivine  rights."    The  blai»phemer  was  to  be  put  to  death  by  stoning, 
his  body  hung  on  a  tn3e.  and  then  buried  with  shame.     ***  Who  can 
forgive  sins  but  One,  God?" 

It  was  the  turnimr-point  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  for  the  accusation  of 
blasphemy,  now  nnittenfd  in  the  hearts  of  the  Rabbis  present,  was 
the  tieginning  of  the  process  which  ended,  after  a  time,  on  Calvary; 
and  He  knew  it.  The  genius  of  Rabbinism  was  in  direct  antiicronism 
to  that  of  His  "now  teaching."  Christ  required  a  change  of  heart; 
the  Rabbis,  instruction;  He  looked  at  the  motive  of  an  act;  tkey^iA 
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its  strict  accordance  to  legal  forms;  He  oonttoted  Hlmflelf  with  ioi- 
plantin^  a  principle  of  pure  and  loving  obedience  in  the  breast,  which 
should  make  men  a  law  to  tlicmselves:  tbey  taught  thai  erery  detail 
of  n'li^ous  ob8crvance,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, — ^to  the  veiy 
sinalic'st,— should  be  prescribed,  and  rigidly  followed  in  every  fonnal 
particular.     lie  promisc^l  the  Divine  Spirit  to  aid  His  foUowen  to  a 
perfect  ol)edience;  the  Rabbis  enforced  ok)edience  by  the  terrors  of 
the  Cliurc'h  courts,  which  thcv  controlled.     Resting  thus  on  wholly 
difFerent  conceplions;  the  Ra^)bi,  self-satisfied  in  the  observance  of 
external  rites  and  nxjuirements;  Jesus  repudiating  merit,  and  baaing 
His  kin;rdom  on  the  willing  serviire  of  humble  and  grateful  love,  the 
only  question  was  how  long,  in  an  intollerant  theocracy,  active  hoa- 
tility  might  In?  averted.    The  lowly,  wandering,  GaiiuBean  teacher, 
who  despised  long  roljes  and  phylacteries,  ana  associated  with  tho 
rude  and  ignorant,  from  whom  the  Rabbis  shrank  as  accursed  for  not 
knowing  the  Rabbinical  law;  who  had  no  license  as  teacher  fromanv' 
Beth-din;  who  had  attended  no  Beth-ha-Midrasch.  or  Rabbis'  Schou 
of  the  Law.  and  was  thus  a  mere  untrained  layman,  usuq)ing  clerical 
functions,  was  instinctively  suspci'ted  and  hated,  though  they  could 
not  uiTeot  to  despise  llim.     The  kingdom  of  God  which  lie  preached 
was,  moreover,  something  new  and  irregular.     In  the  words  of  Ba- 
rueli,  they  exfweted  that  all  who  kept  the  Law  in  their  sense,  would, 
in  return,  have  eternal  life  as  a  right,  as  indeed,  one  of  their  proverlw 
plainly  put  it. — '*  lie  who  buys  the  words  of  the  Law,  buys  everlast- 
ing life."    Esteeming  themselves  blamelessly  righteous,  they  not  only 
(l<'sj>isc(l  otluTs,  but  claimed  Heaven,  as  the  special  favourites  of  God. 
It  must,  therefore,  have  been  galling  in  the  extreme,  to  hear  Je^us 
deniiuul  Inimility  and  repentance,  and  faith  in   Himself,  as  the  uni- 
versal conditions  of  entrance  into  the  new  kingdom  of  God:  to  be 
confounded  with  the  crowtl  on  whom  they  looked  as  Brahmins  on 
8u(lras:  and  to  he  stripped  of  their  boasting,  and  even  of  their  hopes 
of  future  political  glorv.  by  the  proclamation  of  a  new  and  purely 
spiritual  theocracy,  in  the  i)lace  of  the  national  restonitioii  of  whicn 
they  dreamed,  wiih  tlicmselves  at  its  head.     Only  a  spark  was  want- 
ing to  sf-t  their  hostility  ablaze,  and  this  had  now'bt.'en  .Mipplied. 

For  the  time  they  were  helpless,  in  the  presence  of  so  much  enthusi- 
asm for  Jesus,  but'this  only  increased  their  bitterness,  on  their  tinding 
that  He  had  kept  His  eyes  on  them,  and  knew  their  thoughts.  They 
were  now  still  more  confused  by  His  openly  asking  them,  **  Why 
they  wen*  thinking  evil  in  their  hearts?"  He*  had  hmg  felt  that  He 
could  not  hope  to  make  any  healthy  impression  on  a  class  who 
alTcctcd  to  regard  Him  as  half  In'side*  Himself  on  religious  matters, 
and  as  one  who  had  set  llimsc^lf  up  as  a  Rabbi,  and  excite<l  the  iH'ople 
agamst  their  teachers.  He  knew  that  they  put  the  worst  construc- 
tion on  all  He  said,  and  were  layin'rup  matter  for  future  o|>eu  attack. 
But  no  passing  thought  of  fear  disturbed  Him.  He  had  come  to 
witucbb  to  the  truth,  and  at  once  accepted  the  challenge  which  their 
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Jl^e  looks  and  bearings  implie<l.    Without  waiting  to  he  assailed, 

^Buddenly  asked  them,  **  Which  is  ciisicr?    To  sjiy  to  this  paralytic. 

^yans  are  forgiven,  or  to  wiy.  Kisc,  and  take  up  tliy  IkkI  and  go?** 

■•nere  might  be  deception  aUnit  the  forgiveness,  for  no  one  could 

^^  if  the  absolution  were  of   any  avail,  but  tliere  could  be  none 

'^JJpecting  the  cure  of  a  helpless  living  corpse.     Turninir  to  the  bed 

'*'ithout  waiting  an  answer,  He  continued — in  irresistible  s(;lf-vindi- 

^tion — '*  That  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  Man  has  authority  on 

^^e  earth  to  forgive  sins, — Rise,  poor  man,  take  up  the  mat  on  which 

you  have  been  lying,  and  go  home."    It  was  enough;  sensil)ilily  and 

power  ot  motion  returned  to  the  helpless  limbs;  mus<*les  and  nerves 

K>.st  their  torpor;  strength   poured  once  more  through  the  veins. 

Slowly,  scarce  realizing  what  it  meant,  he  rose,  little  by  little,  his 

^A'es  nxed  on  his  deliverer,  till,  at  last,  he  stood  erect  before  Him,  to 

*iiik  at  His  knees  again  in  grateful  a<Ionition.     But  he  could  not  l)e 

allowed  to  stay.     Stepi)ing  back,  without  saying  a  w^ord,  Jesus,  by  a 

^c>ok,  motioned  him  to  retire,  and  lifting  the* mat,  he  did  so,  his  eyes 

^^ill  fixed  on  his  helixjr,  as  he  made  his  way  backward  through  the 

^'we-8tricken  crowd. 

The  effect  was  electric.  The  Scril)es  were,  for  the  time,  dis- 
^^^otnfited.  Amazement  and  fear  mingled  with  religious  awe.  *'  Wo 
"•i^ ever  saw  it  thus,"  cried  some,  while  others,  with  true  Eastern  dc- 
i:xionstrativeness,  broke  out  into  praise  of  God  who  had  given  such 
l^iower  to  men.  Meanwhile,  Jesus  glided  out  of  the  apartment,  sad 
^t  heart,  for  the  shadow  of  the  cross  hail  fallen  on  His  soul. 

A  numlxT  of  disciphjs  must,  by  this  time,  have  been  gained  in 
^ififercnt  jwrts,  but  the  inner  circle  gathered  by  Jesus,  as  His  ix;rsonal 
:ffollowers,  was  as  yet  limited  U)  the  few  whom  He  had  lirst  "called." 
Another  was,  now,  however,  to  be  added  to  their  numl>er.     C'aper- 
^laum,  as  a  busy  trading  toAvn,  on  the  marches  between  the  dominions 
^f  Pliilip  and  those  of  Antipas,  and,  from  its  being  on  the  high  road 
l>etween   Dama^icus  and  Ptolemais,  had  a  strong  stall  of  custom- 
house officers,  or  publicans,  to  use  the  common  name.     The  traffic 
landed  at  Capernaum  from  iktoss  the  Lake,  or  shipped  from  it,  had 
to  pay  dues,  and  so  had  all  that  entered  or  h;ft  the  town  in  other 
directions.    There  were  tolls  on  the  highways,  and  on  the  bridges, 
and  at  each  place  the  humbler  grades  of  piiblicans  were  rec^uired, 
while  a  few  of  a  higher  rank  had  charge  of  the  aggregate  receipts  of 
the  minor  offices  of  the  district.     These  officials  were  often  freemen, 
or  even  slaves  of  the  larger  farmers  of  the  local  imposts;  somclimes 
natives  of  the  part,  and  even  poor  Roman  citizens.     The  whole  class, 
however,  liad  a  bad  name  for  greed  and  exaction.     So  loud,  indeed, 
and  serious,  did  the  remonstrances  of  the  whole  Roman  world  be- 
come at  the  tyranny  and  plunderings  thus  sulTered,  that,  a  generation 
later,  Nero  proposed  to  the  Senate  to  do  away  with  taxes  altogether, 
though  the  idea  resulted  only  in  an  official  aclmission  that  the  "greed 
of  the  publicans  must  be  repressed,  lest  they  should  at  last,  by  new- 
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▼exttknis,  render  tlie  puUic  bnrdeiw  intcAefmUe^'*  Tlw 
eBpedalljr,  sought  to  enrich  themadves  by  grlndlitf  the  peoi 
tiie  checks  they  caused  to  commerce,  the  trouble  they  gm  1 
leas  examination  of  goods,  and  by  tedious  delays;  by  fain 
and  illegal  duties;  made  them  intensely  hated.  "Bean  aad 
said  a  proverb,  "might  be  the  fiercest  wild  beasts  In  the  fan 
publicans  and  informers  were  the  worst  in  the  cities. "  Us 
who  bore  the  Roman  voke  with  more  impatience  than  an 
nation,  and  shunned  aU  contact  with  foreigners,  exconuni 
every  Israelite  who  became  a  publican,  and  dectarod  him 
petent  to  bear  witness  in  their  courts,  and  the  disgrace  eztei 
his  whole  family.  Nobody  was  allowed  to  take  alms  from  oi 
ask  him  to  change  monev  for  them.  They  were  even  claia 
hii^way  robbers  and  muraerers,  or  with  harlots,  heathen,  and 
No  strict  Jew  would  eat,  or  even  hold  intercourse,  with  then 
With  a  supreme  indifference  to  the  prejudices  of  the  da( 
resolved  to  receive  one  of  this  proscribed  order  into  the  inne 
of  His  followers.  With  a  wide  and  generous  charity  He  rd 
condemn  a  whole  class.  That  they  were  outcasts  from  aoe 
a  special  reason  why  He,  the  Son  of  Man,  should  seek  to  win 
a  better  life.  He  refused  to  admit  anything  wronein  payinf 
to  Caesar,  and  hence  saw  no  sin  in  its  collection.  There  wai 
cessity  for  a  publican  not  being  just  and  ifaithful,  alike  to  th* 
and  to  the  State,  and  He  had  seen  for  Himself  that  there  we 
against  whom  nothing  could  be  justly  ui'gcd.  It  was,  mor 
fundamental  principle  with  Him,  tliat  the  worst  of  men, 
sincerelv  repented,  and  turned  to  God,  should  be  gladly  recc 

grodigal  sons  who  sought  to  regain  the  favour  of  their  Fi 
eaven.  He  had  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  wliich  was  1 
He  sought  to  proclaim  to  mankind  that  He  despaired  of  i 
recognizing,  in  ^e  most  hopeless,  the  possibility  of  good.  ] 
abroad  on  the  world  with  a  divine  love  and  compassion  that  1 
distinction  of  race  or  calling,  He  designed  to  show,  at  its  vei 
that  the  kingdom  He  came  to  establish  was  open  to  all  humar 
that  the  only  condition  of  citizensliip  was  spiritual  fitness. 

Among  the  publicans,  at  one  of  the  posts  for  collecting  d 
Capernaum,  was  one  whom  his  name,  Levi,  marked  as  beloE 
tne  old  priestly  tribe,  though,  perhaps,  bom  in  Galilee,  ai 
sunk  to  so  questionable  a  position.  '  lie  had  another  name,  3d 
however,  by  which  ho  is  belter  known  as  one  of  the  Apost 
the  author  of  the  first  Gospel.  His  business  wns  to  exam 
goods  passing  either  way  on  the  great  high  road  between  tl 
tories  of  the  two  neighbouring  tetiarchs,  to  enter  them  on  th« 
record,  to  take  the  duties  and  credit  them  in  his  books,  u 
finally,  to  pay  over  the  gross  proceeds,  at  given  times,  to  tl 
tax-farmer.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  comfortable  circum 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  due  to  his  clerkly  habits  as  a  publican. 
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•wb  to  bim  the.  earliest  of  the  Gospels.    He  wns  the  son  of  one 

•^Aheiis,  the  name  of  the  father  of  James  the  Lcs3.    I'hoy  may, 

^irever,  have  been  different  persons,  as  the  name  was  a  very  com- 

'^^n  one;  and  we  know  that  there  were  two  Judcs,  two  Simons,  and 

^^o  (Med  James,  in  the  narrow  circle  of  Jesus. 

Doubtless  Levi,  or  Matthew,  liad  shown  an  interest  in  the  new 
Teacher,  and  had  Ijcen  among  the  crowds  that  thronged  Him.  The 
Quick  eye  of  Jesus  had  read  his  heart,  and  seen  his  sincerity.  Tliough 

•  publican,  he  was  a  Jew,  and  sliowed  re|)enlnnce  and  hopeful  trust, 
^bich  made  him  a  true  son  of  Abraham.  The  booth  in  which,  in 
Oriental  fashion,  he  sat  at  his  duties,  was  at  the  harl)our  of  the  town, 
^H  the  way  to  the  shore  where  Jesus  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing 
5^c  tlirongs  wlio  now  always  followed  Him,  and  it  needed  only  a  look 

Kid  a  wora  of  the  Master,  to  make  him  throw  up  his  ofHce,  and  cast 

his  lot  with  Him.     At  the  command  of  Jesus  he  "  left  all,  rose  up, 

i  followed  Him;'*  not,  of  course,  on  the  moment,  for  he  would 

,ve  to  take  formal  steps  to  release  himsc^lf,  and  would  require  to 

_ttle  his  accounts  with  his  superior,  before  he  was  free,     llcnce- 

y^DTth,  however,  he  attended  Him  who  soon  had  not  where  to  lay  His 

^<»d.     It  was  a  critical  time  for  Jesus,  and  His  admission  of  apub- 

*  can  as  a  disciple  could  not  fail  to  irritate  His  enemies  still  more. 
ut  He  had  no  hesitation  in  His  course.  Sent  to  the  lost,  He  gladly 
elcomed,  to  His  inmost  circle,  one  of  their  number  in  whom  He 
w  the  germs  of  true  spiritual  life,  in  calm  disregard  of  all  the  prej- 

"^idices  of  the  time,  and  all  the  false  religious  nturowness  of  His 
bellow  countrymen,  and  their  ecclesiasticid  leaders.     He  desired,  in 
"^Jie  choice  of  a  publican  as  apostle,  to  embody  visibly  His  love  for  sin- 
gers, and  show  the  quickemng  virtue  of  the  kmgdom  of  God,  even 
^^  Uie  most  unlikely. 

An  act  so  entirely  new  and  revolutionary,  in  the  best  sense,  was 
^too  momentous  in  the  eyes  of  Matthew  to  pass  unnoticed.  It  was 
the  opening  of  a  new  day  for  the  multitudes  whom  the  narrow  self- 
Tijo^teousness  of  the  Rabbis  had  branded  as  under  the  curse  of  God. 
and  had  condemned  as  hopeless  before  Him.  The  new  "call"  of 
Jesufl  was  in  vivid  contrast  to  that  of  Abraham  and  Moses,  for 
Abraham  had  been  separated  even  from  his  tribe,  and  Moses  sum- 
moned only  the  Jews  to  found  the  theocracy  he  proposed  to  establish. 
The  "call  which  Matthew  had  olwyed  was  as  infinitely  compre- 
hensive as  the  earlier  ones  had  be<*n  rigidly  exclusive.  It  showed 
that  all  would  be  admitted  to  the  society  Jesus  was  setting  up,  what- 
ever their  social  position,  if  they  had  spiritual  fitness  for  memlxTship. 
Caste  was  utterly  disallowed:  before  the  grc^ut  Teacher,  all  men,  as 
Biich,  were  recogni/x'd  as  ecpially  sons  of  the  Heavenly  Father. 
Acciistomed  from  infancv  to  take  this  for  granted,  we  cannot  realize 
the  magnitude  of  the  gift  this  new  principle  inaugurated,  or  ita 
astounding  noYclty.-  A  Brahmin,  who  should  proclaim  it  in  India, 
and  illustrate  the  social  enfranchisement   he  taught,  by  raising  a 
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despised  Pariah  to  liis  intimate  intercourse  and  frfenddiip,  would  be' 
the  only  counterpart  we  can  imagine  at  this  day. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Matthew  should  cselebrale  an  event 
80  unique  as  his  cull,  by  a  *' great  feast  in  his  house,**  in  honour  of 
JcKUs;  and  no  less  so  that  he  should  invite  a  lam  number  of  his  clnai, 
to  rejoice  with  him  at  the  new  era  opened  to  them,  or  that  he  should 
extend  the  invitation  to  his  friends  of  the  proscrilied  classes  generally. 
A  number  of  persons  in  Iwd  odour  with  their  more  correct  fellow- 
citizens  were,  hence,  brought  togetlier  by  him,  along  with  tlie  pub- 
licans of  the  locality,  to  do  Jesus  honour:  persons  branded  by  public 
opinion  as  "sinners,"  a  name  given   inuiscriminately  to  usurers, 
^mblers,  thieves,  publicans,  shepherds,  and  sellers  of  miit  grown  in 
the  sabbath  years.    It  might  have  seemed  doubtful  whether  Jesus 
would  sit  down  with  such  a  company,  for,  even  with  us,  it  would  be 
a  lK)ld  step  for  any  public  teacher  to  join  a  gathering  of  persons  in 
bad  repute.    The  admission  of  Matthew  to  the  discipkehip  must  have 
seemea  to  many  a  great  mistake.    Nothing  could  more  certaJoly  dam- 
age the  prospects  of  Jesus  with  the  influential  classes,  or  create  a  wider 
or  deeper  ])rejudice  and  distnist.     But  nothing  weighed  for  a  moment 
with  Ilim  jursiinat  truth  and  right.     His  soul  was  filled  with  a  grand 
enthusiasm  for  humanity,  and  no  false  or  narrow  exclusiveness  of  the 
day  could  be  allowed  to  stand  in  its  way.     He  accepted  the  invitation 
with  the  readiest  cheerfulness,  and  si)eut  the  evening  in  the  pleasures 
of  friendly  social  intercourse  with  the  strange  ass(?ml)ly. 

The  Kal»bis  had  hardly  as  yet  made  up  their  minds  how  to  art 
respecting  Ilim.  They  had  attended  John's  preaching,  though  they 
did  not  sul>niit  to  liia  baptism,  which  would  have  been  to  own  his 
sweepinaj  charges  agjiinst  their  order,  as  a  brooil  of  serpents.  Bni 
Jesus  had  not  as  yet  attacked  them.  He  would  fain  have  won 
them,  as  well  as  the  people,  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  had  preacho<l 
this  kingtloni,  and  the  need  of  rigliK'ousness:  had  honoured  Moses 
and  the  proi>hets:  had  ])ressed,  as  His  great  precepts,  the  love  of 
God  and  our  neighlKnir;  and  in  all  theses  matters  the  Pharisees  could 
support  Him.  He  had  enforced  moderation  on  His  disciples,  and 
had  sought  intercourse  with  the  Rabbis,  mther  than  shunneil  it. 
His  reply  to  their  earlier  op|K)silion  was  gtmtle,  though  unanswerable. 
No  doubt  He  knew  from  the  first  that  they  would  reject  His  over- 
tures, but  it  was  none  the  less  right  to  .seek  to  woo  them  to  friend- 
ship, that  they  niiglit  enter  His  kingdom  if  they  would.  Had  they 
joined  Him,  their  infiuonce  would  have  aided' His  work:  if  they 
refused,  He  had  done  His  pnrt.  He  did,  indeed,  win  some.  Hero 
and  there  a  Rabin  humbled  himself  to  follow  Him  though  He  did 
not  Ix'long  to  the  schools,  and  was  the  deadly  opiwnerit  of  their 
cherished  traditions.  Others  hesitated,  but  sonie  even  of  the  leading 
Pharis(;es,  as  at  Capernaum,  invited  Him  to  their  houses  and  tables, 
listened  to  His  teaching,  reasoned  modestly  with  Him.  and  treated 
Him,  ever}'  way,  with  respect.    He  was  looked  upon  by  them 
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-friend  of  the  nation,  and  th«  title  of  Rabbi  was  willingly  given 
fiim. 

fiat  it  became  clearer,  each  da^,  that  there  could  be  no  alliance 
between  views  so  opposed  as  IIis  and  theirs.  Where  action  was 
needed  He  would  not  for  a  moment  conceal  IIis  difference  from  them, 
and  3Iatthcw*s  feast  was  an  occasion  on  which  a  great  principle 
tlemanded  decisive  expression. 

To  the  Rabbis,  and  the  Pharisees  at  larj^,  notliini^  crould  be  more 

tinbecomiug  and  irreprular  than  the  presence  of  Jesus  at  Matthew's 

X'east.     To  be  Levitictuly  **  clean,"  was  the  supreme  necessity  of  their 

Tvligious  lives.    They  regarded  themselves  as  true  friends  of  their 

face,  and  they  were,  in  fact,  the  leaders  of  the  nation.    But  they 

looked  at  men  not  simply  as  sucli,  but  tlirough  tlic  cold  superficial 

medium  of  an  artificial  theology,  which  dried  up  their  8ym])athy. 

"Their  philanthropy  was  narrowed  to  the  limits  of  Levitical  purity. 

'Publicans  and  sinners,  and  the  mass  of  the  lower  classes,  were,  to 

m  Pharisee,  hopelessly  lost,  because  of  their  "uncleanness,"  and  he 

shrank  from  all  contact  with  them.     lie  might  wish  to  save,  but 

lie  dared  not  touch,  or  come  near  them,  and  so  left  them  to  their 

Tnisery  and  sin.     No  Pharisee  would  r(.K*eivc  a  person  as  a  guest  if 

he  suspected  that  he  was  a  **  sinner."    lie  would  not  let  one  of  the 

"Amhaaretz" — the  common  people — touch  him.     It  was  unlawful 

1o  come  into  their  compwiny,  even  with  the  holy  design  of  inducing 

them  to  read  the  Law,  and  it  was  defilement  to  take  food  from  them, 

or,  indeed,  from  any  i'tranger,  or  even  to  touch  a  knife  belonging  to 

thenL     The  thousands  "  unclean"  from  mere  ignoran(;e,  or  from  tlieir 

callings,  or  from  carelessness,  were  an   "al)ominati()n,"  ''vermin," 

*'  unclean  l)easts,'' and  •*  twice  accursed."    And  as  to  touch  the  clothes 

of  one  of  the  "common  people,'' defiled  every  Pharisee  alike,  the 

touch  of  those  of  a  Pharisee  of  a  lower  grade  of  l-icvitical  purity  defiled 

one  of  a  higher.     Like  the  Essenes,  one  Pharisee  avoided  the  contact 

of  anotlier  less  strict,  and,  therefore,  of  a  lower  rank  of  holiness. 

It  must,  therefore,  have  been  its  if  a  Brahmin  had  outraged  every 
idea  of  Hindrx)  religion  and  morals,  by  sitting  down  at  a  meal  with 
Sndras,  when  the  Rabbis  at  CajHjrnaum  saw  and  heard  of  Jesas 
reclining  at  table  among  a  promiscuous  gathering  of  publicans  and 
sinners. 

Tliey  had  not  yet,  however,  come  to  ojKjn  controversy  with  Ilim, 
and  contented  themselves  with  contemptuous  taunts  about  Him  to 
the  disciples,  who,  as  Jews,  must  have  at  l(?ast  formerly  shared  the 
sovereign  contempt  felt  for  such  hated  .s(x?ial  outcasts.  Even  to  hold 
a  religious  service  with  them  would  have  been  a  breach  of  tlio  Law, 
but  to  loin  them  on  a  footing  of  friendly  intercourse!  "  Founder  of 
anew  kol^  kingdom  of  God,  and  recline  at  table  with  publicans  and 
sinners!"  How  keenly  such  wonls  must  have  wounded  men  like 
Peter,  and  the  small  knot  of  disciples  as  yet  round  Jesus,  may  bo 
imagined.     They  hod  been  taught  m  the  school  of  the  Baptist,  an 
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earnest  Jew,  who  hod  enforced  ultra-PharMic  Jadalon.  Hie  emAf 
scruples  of  Peter  survived  even  to  apostolic  times.  James  was  a 
Kazan te,  if  wc  can  trust  tradition,  tilt  Ills  death,  and  eren  Matthew, 
the  priestly  publican,  for  his  name  Levi  shows  him  to  have  been  of 
priestly  i-ace.  is  said  to  have  eaten,  throu^  life,  only  fruit,  T^^etablo, 
and  bread,  but  no  flesh.  In  their  perplexity  And  distress  they  appesJed 
to  Jesus. 

It  was  well  they  did  so,  for  their  distress  procured  for  all  ages  aa 
answer  of  diWne  sweetness  and  grandeur.  **To  whom  ^tau&  I  go 
but  to  such  as  these?  The  whole  have  no  need  of  a  physichm,  Int 
they  that  are  sick.  Turn  to  the  prophets  whom  you  revere,  and 
think  what  the  words  of  Rosea  mean,  *  I  desire  mercy  and  not  sacri- 
fice.'— acts  rather  than  offerings — practical  godliness,  not  legal  fonoi 
— divine  sympathy  with  the  lost,  rather  than  only  the  empty  show  of 
outward  worship — ^for  I  have  not  come  to  call  the  righteous,  bni  to 
call  sinners  to  repentance.  I  expect  nothine  from  men  who  tUnk 
they  are  righteous  and  despise  others.  They  iee\  no  need  of  mc.  Vy 
help  is  needed  for  just  such  '  sinners '  as  they  would  have  me  leave  to 
I)crish." 

Jesus  had  not,  of  course,  the  bodily  sick  in  ITis  thoughts.  He  spoke 
of  the  msis»  of  the  people  of  the  middle  and  lower  ranks,  too  mdly 
marked  by  religious  shortcomings  and  unwortliiness.  The  guests 
at  Matthew's  table  wen»,  doubtless,  more  or  less  open  to  acrusalioDS 
of  covetousness,  impurity,  indifference  to  morality  and  religion,  and 
troublesomenoss  as  citizens.  John  would  have  Kept  himsi-lf  aloof 
from  them,  unless  tliej'  came  as  penitents,  for  ba])tism.  He  had  lived  in 
Trildcruesses,  apart  from  men,  shrinking  fwm  the  turmoil  of  the  great 
M'orld.  He  had  even  for])idden  lawful  enjoyments  and  plca.sures.  He 
h;Kl  sought  to  buihlup  the  Kingdom  of  lleaven  on  the  lonely  Xmnks 
of  the  Jordan,  far  from  men,  by  sternly  commanding  thc'liroken 
hearts  that  sought  peace  and  consolation  from  him,  to  live  lives  of 
Jev»  ish  austerity  and  repentance.  Jesus  required  a  change  of  heart 
110  less  than  he,  but  He  did  not  lead  men  out  of  the  world  to  secure  it, 
or  l;urden  life  with  the  anxiety  and  disquiet  of  an  outward  purity. 

He  came  trustfully  to  them  into  their  little  world,  bringing  with  Him 
a  heart  full  of  divine  benevolence  and  tender  gentleness.  In  His  eyes 
tliey  were  "sick,"  and  He  treated tbem  like  a  tnic physician,  entcnng 
int(»  nil  their  interests,  sym])athizing  with  their  cares  and  son)Ws,  realiz- 
hyj:  \  iK'ir  ?  peciiil  wants,'  and  bearing  HliiT^^'if  as  j^  friend  among  fnentls. 
Tiity  were  men,  and,  as  such,  cap:''-,  oi  m>it()w  for  sin.  and  efforts 
towjtrds  a  nobler  life.  They  had  Iw  jirt^  tu  recognize  fjoodness,  and 
i:ii::lit  Ihus  l)e  won  to  faith  in  Hinjself,  as  the  ideal  ot  the  hit^hest 
tpiritujil  life.  Nothing  can  mark  the  grandeur  of  His  enthusiasm 
for  liumanilj',  more  than  that  He  thus  pr(j]»oscd  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  His  kingdom  in  a  class  on  which  the  prie.Nls  and  theologians,  and 
the  higher  ranks  of  the  day,  looked  down  with  haughty  contempt  and 
moral  aversion.    It  shows  how  deeply  He  looked  into  Ihings,  U^  Ho 
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iMwnizfid  the  creatcr  openness  for  the  Tnith,  of  castes  thus  dis- 
oemted;  their  frankor  and  more  docisivo  hoarin;^  towards  tlio  start- 
Mng  famovations  of  His  teachhig;  their  dtH>pcr  Ii>n;;ing  for  poivrc  of 
oottdenceond  reconciliation  to  God  It  was  t!iey<ns(f  of  this  that 
had  led  to  the  choice  of  His  first  disciples  from  the  ninks  of  tlic 
people;  and  it  was  this,  in  part,  that  led  to  that  of  3Litthew.  In  his 
eMe,however,  there  was,  also,  tJie  proclamation  of  His  indifferonco 
fc>  outward  distinctions,  or  rules,  afterward.s  formulated  by  Pelcr.  who 
kad  nerer  forgotten  the  lesson,  into  the  mcmorahlc  words — •'Of  a 
tnith  I  perceive  that  Qod  is  no  respecter  of  persi^ns.  hut,  in  every 
nation,  the  that  feareth  Him,  and  worketh  rii^hteousness,  is  aecejUed 
of  Him.**  A  truth  evident  enouj^h  to-day,  huit  carryinir  with  it,  when 
Inaugunted  by  Jesus,  an  entire  revolution  in  the  religious  history  of 
nanliDd. 

.TTie  divine  charity  that  ran  'so  counter  to  tlie  narrow  pride  of  the 

Rabbis  was  no  less  startling  to  the  disciple:^  of  John,  but  there  wero 

other  difficulties  to  both.     No  open  breach  had  yet  taken  place,  and 

a  friendly  conference  might  explain  much.       Jesus  had  silently  left 

tbehanh  discipline  of  fasting  behind,  and  had  preseril>ed  no  foniial 

nles  for  prayer,  such  as  were  common  to  the  Habbis  and  their  dis- 

cblea,  ana  to  those  of  the  Baptist ;  and  now  a  dejmtation  came  to  ask 

mm  for  an  explanation.     The  law  of  Moses  hiul  ap]>ointed  only  one 

fast  in  the  year,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  Imt  the  liubbis  had  added 

Biany,  both  public  and  private.      They  enjoined  one  for  the  destnic- 

tioD  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  others  for  various  incidents 

connected  with  the  siege,  or  the  troubles  of  the  first  ix^iod  after  the 

Captivity.     There  was  another  to  lament  the  day  on  which  the  trana- 

litiQQ  of  the  Scriptures  into  Greek  had  been  finished,  and  every  pulilic 

calamity  or  emergency  was  siguahzed  by  a  fjLst  sj)ecially  enjoined  by 

^authorities.     It  was  rather  to  private  fasts,  however,  tliat  allusion 

^asmade.     Strict  Pharisees,  aimmg  at  the  highest  degree  of  merit, 

^tod  voluntarily  every  3Ionday  and  Thursday,  to  comnicmorate, 

'fi'pectively,  the  going  up  of  Moses  to  the  Mount  on  the  fifth  day,  to 

'cware  the  renewed  tables  of  the  Commandments,  and  his  descent  on 

^  second.     Tliey  often  added  other  fasts,  to  have  lucky  dreams,  and 

to  obtain  their  mterpretation,  for,  like  tlie  Essenes.  the   Pharisees 

jwked  on  fasts  as  a  preparation  for  reeriving  revelations.     Tliey 

«»ted  also  to  avert  evil,  or  to  jmicure  some;  good.     Mortification  anil 

*lf-infliction  had  become  a  formal  religious  merit,  in  the  mercenary 

Je(Hogy  of  the  day,  and  was  ptiraded  b<»fore  tin;  world  by  some,  to 

J^ghten  their  reputation  for  holiness.      The  idea  had,  at  first,  ri.sen 

Jom  a  fancied  opiK>sition  between  the  lM)dy  and  the  soul ;  jls  if  tlie 

JJJter  could  only  be  duly  raised  by  depressing  the  former.    But  ascet- 

p«ni  was  contrary' to  the  genius  of  the  new  kingdom  of  God,  wiiich 

'^  no  stress  on  meat,  or  drink,  or  abstinence  from  them,  but  on 

"lighteousness,  peace,  and  joy,  in  the  Holy  Ghost" 

£ven  prayer  had  been  reduced  to  a  mechaui(!al  system,  as  part  ot 
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"the  hedge  of  the  Law,"  invented  l^fheBtbbfaL  ISfiitdk 
greater  stress  on  it  than  Jesus,  when  ofEeied  as  the  uttonfe 
trite  humility;  but,  as  a  part  of  a  system  of  merit  UkeVMr  ] 
theologyof  the  day,  He  held  it  Ugfatly.  No preoepta  eod 
worthy  than  many  found,  even  yet,  in  tlie  Hatioia,  leapeetli 
worth  of  prayer;  but,  in  practice,  these  hi|^er  teaduogi  3 
into  wide  aisuse.  It  had  come  to  be  tedioua  for  length,  Stii 
in  repetitions.  Fixed  rules  for  correct  prayer  were  tangM; 
hours,  and  prescribed  forms,  ai)d  supentitioua  power  waa  i 
the  mere  words.  The  householder  was  to  rnieat  the  Bd 
house  each  evening,  to  drive  away  evil  sfdrita.  To  mj ! 
bed  was  like  graspine  a  two-edged  swora,  to  dM-flit 
demons.  The  mere  form  of  prayer,  if  repeated  fnit|y- 
was  counted  as  merit  laid  up  in  heaven.  To  repeat  the  Be 
in  fact,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Kabbis,  *'  to  make  thiokiBgdoill 
one's  own." 

It  could  not  bo  doubtful  how  Jesus  would  bear  Hlmirtf  i 
opposed  to  inner  and  spiritual  religion.  BUently  bikittffiiit 
ence  to  the  objection  respecting  prayer.  He  addressed  J 
the  question  of  fasting.  **His  presence  with  His  disci^c 
that  of  a  bridcCToom  with  His  companions,  during  the  mi 
Joicings.  Coiild  He  ask  them  to  fast  while  He  was  with 
would  be  time  for  them  to  do  so  when  He  was  taken  i 
them.  They  would  fast  then!"  Seizing  the  opportunit 
dressing  the  disciples  of  John  especially.  He  went  eveS 
"  John  had  sought  to  do  what  was  worse  than  hopeless — to 
old  theocracy,  by  merely  external  reform;  to  patch  up  til 
torn  robe  of  Judaism,  and  make  it  serve  a  new  age.  It  n 
as  a  man's  sewing  a  piece. of  raw  un teazled  cloth  on  the  reni 
garment;  the  patch  could  only  tear  off  so  much  more,  and 
rent  worse,  wliilc  the  patch  would  itself  be  a  mere  shred, 
like  putting  new  wine  into  old  skins,  which  must  burst 
wine  fermented.  New  teaching,  like  His,  must  be  put 
bottles;  the  forms  and  rites  that  had  served  till  now  were  o 
use:  a  new  dispensation  had  come,  which  these  forms  w 
cumber.  New  forms  were  needed  for  the  new  religious  lift 
to  introduce." 

Words  so  fatal  to  cherished  prejudices  must  have  struck 
the  hearts  He  had  unavoidably  wounded  were  not  left  with< 
soothing.  *'Itwas  no  wonder  that  John  had  clung  to  tb 
his  fathers,  even  in  its  outward  accidents.  He  had  drunk 
wine,  and  would  not  change  it  for  new,  contented  to  know 
old  was  good.'"  Henceforth,  however,  the  position  of  Jei 
worn-out  forms  of  the  past  was  unmistakable.  He  had  c 
path,  and  would  lead  mankind  from  the  bondage  of  Uie  lei 
freedom  of  the  spirit,  and  the  worshippers  of  the  letter  arra; 
•elves  against  Hun.     As  became  the  founder  of  the  first  r 
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Aeipirit  alone,  the  world  had  seen.  He  henceforth  silently  ignored 
tte  ceremonial  law,  avoiding  open  condemnation,  but  bearing  Him- 
idf  towards  it  througliout,  as  lie  did  in  the  mutter  of  circumcison, 
which  He  never  enforced  on  His  disciples,  or  demanded  from  believ- 
fa|g  heathen,  and  never  commended,  though  He  never,  in  words,  con- 
demned it.  The  whole  ritual  system,  of  which  it  was  the  most  prom* 
ineiit  feature,  was  treated  as  merely  indiiTcreut. 

It  was  indescribably  touching  to  see,  at  the  vcr>'  threshold  of  our 

Lord's  public  life,  that  even  when  He  uses  so  joyous  an  image  of 

Himself  as  that  of  a  bridegroom.   He  dashes-in  tlie  picture  with 

ihidow.     He  had  begun  His  course  by  tlie  Temptation,  but  from  it 

tni  the  close.  His  path  lay  througli  struirgle,  suffering,  and  8(4f-sacri- 

iloe,  to  a  far  other  glory  than  that  which  the  world  expected  in  the 

Xewiah.     He  would,  indeed,   have  known   His  nation,  and   their 

Koman  masters;  the  doniiuant  Pliarisees.  and  the  priesthood,  badly, 

not  to  have  foreseen,  from  the  first,  that  He  would  have  to  pass 

ttoough  the  fiercest  conflict,  only  to  reach  a  tragic  end.     Thoughts  of 

Mlf-dcnial.  self-sacrifice,  even  to  the  surrender  of  life;  of  losing  life 

that  He  might  gain  it:  of  the  corn  dying  that  it  might  bring  forth 

fruit,  run  like  a  dark  thread  through  all  Ilis  dlsc/>urse8,  to  the  very 

•nd.    He  sends  His  apostles  forth  like  sheep  amongst  wolves;  fore- 

tdia their  suffering  the  bitterest  persecution;  and  consoles  them  only 

with  the  one  thought  that  it  should  ccmteut  the  disciple  to  be  on  the 

•une  footing  with  Himself.     In  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  He  predicts 

UuU  oil  who  iKflieve  on  Him  will  suffer  liatred  and  evil  treatment. 

He  recognizes  those  only  &s  His  true  followers  who,  denying  them- 

*elve9,  take  up  His  cross  and  bear  it.     He  has  nothing  to  promise  His 

disciples  but  that  they  should  be  servants,  submitting  patiently  to  the 

cxtremest  wrong,  and  has  no  higher  vision  even  for  Himself.     He 

oajr  rejoice  as  the  bridegroom  with  His  friends,  for  a  time,  but  will 

*oon  be  taken  away  from  them.     A  kingiiom  founded  on  such  a  basis 

of  deliberate  self-denial  and  ^elf -sacrifice,  in  unique  in  the  history  of 
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CHAPTER  VVXy, 

TnE  CHOICB  OF   TKB  TWKLVK,  AND  TKB 

How  long  Jexus  remuned  at  Capenifium  b  not  told  U,  butvaBar 
TPadil;  believe  that  He  was  glad  to  leave  it,  with  its  galhtridKClpi- 
eliioti.  as  soou  ii><  possible.  11  was  His  centre  of  actkn,  M  m 
liiugdom  needed  lo  bv  proclumed  over  the  whole  tand.  nwifcbt 
■vion  the  special  ftgency  on  which  He  lelled,  far  mora  tboa  v  m 
dUplays  o{  gupernatural  power.  It  was  by  it  He  deriBiwdlovoK 
the  BEupcndous  spiritual  miracle  of  the  new  birth  of  iwul  ttdrf 
Humanity.  As  tiie  ilTst  founder  of  a  relif^n  wiilch  had  no  takit 
laws,  and  repudiated  force,  addresdng  itself  aiMfto  thefiMMt- 
viclioBs  of  men,  the  living  word  and  its  illuBtntion  Inntonnl^ 
wera  alone  open  to  Him  as  moans  for  its  dUtnrfon.  Ilie  ktoMM 
Boula  must  be  won  over  to  the  higheet  truth,  br  pcmudfDg  IktOT- 
scitnce,  and  liiiia  influenolng  liio  will.  lu  these  earlier  moDaiBa 
tiM/k  udvaulagu  uS  tluj  ^ucljiuui  u[  tliu  5jiiug<jguu  ^Lcitx,  to  gimtlie 
ear  of  tbo  W>onlc,  but  His  preaching  was  veiy  different  fran  tk 
stereotyped  life iGsanesa  of  Itio  Rnbbla,  and  excited  univeral  aiulA- 
ment  I^  its  originality,  power,  snd  resistless  eathusiaam.  Atililit 
time,  wlicn  His  "new  doctiiae"  bad  roused  the  oppodtiim  of  A* 
authorities,  the  uw  of  the  ^naeof^ea  was  no  longer  permitted  Bin- 
But,  even  from  the  first.  He  did  not  confine  Himself  to  fixed  tiineiv 
places.  Ho  addressed  the  people  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  on  A* 
lonely  slopes  and  valleys  of  the  hills,  in  the  streets  ftcd  market-plKa 
of  towns  and  villages,  at  the  croetiiDg  points  of  the  public  roada,  il» 
even  in  houses;  anyplace,  indeed,  that  oilered  an  audience,  wtaiU^ 
to  Him.  Tlie  burden  and  spirit  of  Hia  preaching  may  be  ««8w^ 
from  the  (jospds  throughout.  He  proclaimed  Himself  the  Gao<> 
Shepherd  seeking  to  bring  back  the  lost  sheep  to  the  beaveaijtiM-i 
to  quicken  ond  turn  towards  God  the  weak,  sinful  human  wm.  "^^ 
to  breathe  into  the  soul  aspirations  after  a  higher  spiritual  life,  froi^ 
the  lullncss  of  His  own  perfect  example. 

To  win  all,  lie  moved  as  a  man  among  men,  a  friend  amongfriend^' 
a  helper  amongst  all  who  needed  help,  dccliuiiigcverf  outwaidbonon:^ 
or  flattery,  oruven  tbe  appearance  of  either.  While  advancing  tb^ 
moi^t  amazing  pretensions  as  His  kingiy  prerogative.  He  was;  person-' 
ally.  BO  meek  nnd  lowly  that  He  cobld  make  this  gEotle  htunilttj  ^ 
ground  for  the  trust  and  unembarrassed  approach  of  nil  who  WVtC^ 
troubled.  Content  wiihobscurity,  and  leaving  to  others  thoatruggltf 
for  distinction  or  place,  Hu  chose  a  life  so  humble  that  tbe  pooreatf 
had  no  awe  of  His  dignity,  but  gathered  round  Him  as  their  spedatf 
friend.  Hia  tastes  were  lu  keepmg  with  tlds  simplicity',  for  Be  de^ 
U^tcd  in  Uie  society  of  the  lowly,  and  children  cluatered  ia  Hi>  atepi* 
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Hith  the  natural  instinct  that  detects  one  who  lores  them.  He  was 
never  engrossed  by  His  own  affairs,  but  ever  readv  to  give  Himself 
Up  to  those  of  others — to  counsel  them  in  difRcultfcs,  to  sympathize 
vrith  them  in  their  sorrows  or  joys,  and  to  relieve  their  sickness  or 
wants.  It  is  His  grand  peculiarity,  that  there  is  a  total  oblivion  of 
self  in  His  whole  life.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  divine  love,  in  the  pure 
light  of  which  no  selfish  thought  could  live,  filled  His  whole  soul.  He 
Bhow<*d  abiding  sympathy  for  human  weakness,  and  to  cheer  the  out- 
cast and  hopeless.  He  announced  that  He  came  to  seek  such  as  to 
others  seemed  lost.  In  His  ioy  over  a  sinner  won  back  to  righteous- 
ness He  hears  even  the  angels  of  God  rejoicing. 

There  had  never  appeared  in  any  age  such  a  man,  such  a  friend. 
or  such  a  helper.  He  seemed  the  contrast  of  a  king  or  prince,  and 
vet  all  His  words  were  kingly;  all  His  acts  a  succession  of  the  king- 
uest  deeds,  decisions,  and  conunands,  and  His  whole  public  life,  the 
nlent  and  yet  truest  foundation  of  an  everlasting  kingdom.  He 
must,  indeed,  have  seemed  anything  rather  than  the  founder  of  a  new 
aociety,  or  of  a  new  empire,  and  it  must  have  startled  men  when  they 
found  that  He  had,  by  His  works  and  life,  established  in  the  midst 
of  the  old  theocracy  the  framework  of  the  most  imperishable  and  the 
widest-reaching  empire  this  earth  has  ever  seen;  an  empire  l)efore 
which  all  former  religious  systems  were  to  fade  away.  But  though 
His  alMolutc  self-control  was  never  intermitted,  there  were  times 
when  the  claims  of  the  truth,  or  the  service  of  His  kingdom,  brought 
out  the  full  grandeur  of  His  power  and  kingly  greatness.  It  was  thus 
when  He  lufl  to  meet  and  confute  prejudice  and  error,  or  to  heal  the 
sick  and  diseased.  At  times  we  sliall  see  Him  forced  to  blame  and 
oondemn,  but  this  was  only  a  passing  shadow  on  the  clear  heaven  of 
His  unvarying  grace  and  love.  It  is  impossible  to  realize  such  an 
i^>pearance,  but  we  can  imagine  it  in  some  measure.  The  stainless 
truth  and  uprightness  which  tilled  His  whole  nature;  the  exliaustless 
love  and  pity,  which  were  the  very  breath  of  His  spirit;  the  radiant 
Joy  of  the  bridegroom  wedding  redeemed  humanity;  the  calm  light 
as  of  other  workls  in  His  every  look,  may  well  account  for  the  death- 
less love  and  devotion  He  inspired  in  those  whom  He  suffered  to  fol- 
low Him. 

The  widening  success  of  His  work  had  already  required  an  addition 
to  the  small  circle  of  His  immediate  attendants.  But  a  single  acces- 
sion, like  that  of  Matthew,  was,  erelong,  not  enough.  It  soon  l)ecame 
necessary  to  select  a  larger  nuiiiber  who  might  l)e  constantly  in  His 
company,  and  receive  His  instructions,  that  they  might,  in  due  time, 

SI  forth  to  pmclaim  the  kingdom  over  a  wider  area  than  He  could 
imself  reach.  Its  laws,  its  morality,  its  relations  to  the  Old  Dispeii- 
flstion,  must  be  taught  them,  and  they  must  catch  His  enthusiasm  by 
fuch  a  lengthened  intercourse  in  the  familiarity  of  private  life,  as 
would  kindle  in  their  souls  the  ideal  lie  presented.  That  they  should 
lollow  Him  at  all  would  be  left  to  themselves,  but  lUc  c\iQ\^v^  >ns^\^^ 
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be  made  by  Himself,  of  such  as,  on  various  groands,  lie  ww  flttesC 
They  were  to  be  Apostles,  or  missionaries,  and  would  have,  for  tbeur 
hi^  commission,  the  organization  of  tha  new  kingdom  of  God,  fin^ 
in  Israel,  nnd  then  through  the  world. 

To  accept  such  an  invitation  implied  no  little  enthusiasm.    No 
earthly  reward  was  held  out,  but.  on  the  contrary,  the  sacrifice  of  all 
personal  claims  was  demanded.    They  were  to  abandon  their  former 
calling,  whatever  it  might  be,  with  all  its  present  or  prospective  ad- 
vantages, to  give  u])  alllTamily  ties,  to  bear  the  worst  indignities  and 
ill-treatment,  nnd  yet  repress  even  just  resentment    They  were  to  hold 
their  lives  at  His  service,  and  wilhngly  yield  them,  if  it  required  the 
sacrifice.    A  measure  of  self-restnction  is  implied  as  the  Xmsob  of  any 
state,  for  no  society  could  flourish  where  its  isterests,  as  a  whole,  are 
not  spontaneously  considered  before  those  of  the  individual  citizen. 
But  the  self-abnegation  required  by  Jesus  in  those  admitted  to  that 
which  lie  was  now  foimding,  was  without  a  parallel,  for  while  earthly 
states  return  an  equivalent,  in  many  ways,  for  the  self-surrender  they 
impose,  He  proclaimed  from  the  first  that  those  who  Joined  His  king- 
dom must  do  so  **  hoping  for  nothing  again"  to  compensate  for  any 
self-sacrifice,  even  the  greatest.  In  tlie  case  of  the  "  Apostles,"  the  self- 
surrender  Wiis  not  merely  contingent,  but  present  and  final,  for  He 
held  Iwforc  llicm  no  ]^rosi>ect  through  life  butp  rivation  and  persecu- 
tion, nnd  even  possiblu  martyrdom.     In  the  next  world,  indeed,  He 
promised  rewards,  but  He  pi-ccluded  mere  mercenary  hopes  even  of 
these,  by  mnkin«r  them  conuitional  on  unfeigned  sincerity  in  the  obe- 
dience to  His  Imvs  nnd  love  of  His  pi»rson.    The  mere  hypocrite^)r 
actor — could  have  no  object  in  joming  Him,  and  was  indignantly 
denounced.  The  truest  honesty  in  word  and  deed  were  alone  acc^epted, 
and  the  want  of  it,  in  any  degree,  was  the  one  fatal  moral  defect 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  all  who  offered  themselves  as 
His  followers  were  not  accepted.  Where  He  saw  unfitness.  He  re- 
pelled advances.  To  a  I^bbi  who  came  saluting  Him  as  **  Teacher." 
and  professing  his  willingness  to  follow  Him  as  His  disciple,  He  re- 
turned the  discouraging  answer,  that  the  foxes  had  holes,  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man — the  Messiah — had  not 
where  to  lay  His  head.  It  might  have  seemed  of  moment  to  secure 
the  support  of  a  Habbi,  but  Jesus  had  seen  the  worldly  l)eut  of  his 
thoughts,  nnd  thus  turned  him  aside,  by  blasting  any  ho|x»s  of  advan- 
tage or  honour  in  joining  Him.  Even 'indecision  or  hesitation,  what- 
3ver  the  ground,  was  fatal  to  lulmittance  to  His  favour.  The  request 
of  a  disciple  to  go  first  and  bury  his  father,  before  finally  following 
Him,  was  onlv  met  by  the  command  to  follow  Him  atonc<\  and  leave 
the  spiritually  dead  to  bury  the  corporeally  dead:  toi)Ut  off  decision, 
even  for  so  worthy  a  causo  as  desire  to  pi?rfonn  the  last  otfices  to  a 
father,  was  (hmgcrousl  "  Go.  thou,  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God." 
The  devotion  due  to  it,  unreservedly,  could  not  be  shared,  even  by 
the  claims  of  offeoUou  and  caxlVily  dMlies.    A  nKiuest  to  be  allowed 
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to  bid  his  household  farewell,  before  finalljr  leaving  them,  was  met  by 
a  similar  answer — *'  No  man  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and 
looking:  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  indispensable 
condition  of  admittance  into  the  inner  circle  who  followed  and  lived 
with  Him,  was  an  engrossing  enthusiasm  for  Himself  and  His  work, 
wliich  permitted  concern  for  no  second  interest  whatever. 

He  had  determined  to  surround  Himself  with  a  small  body  of  such 
trustworthy  followers,  limiting  the  numlier,  by  an  association  natural 
to  His  race,  to  twelve.  They  were  to  form  the  closest,  inmost  circle 
of  His  disciples,  and  to  be,  in  fact.  His  friends  and  companions.  He 
would  give  them  His  fullest  conlidence:  open  His  mind  to  them  more 
fully  than  toothers:  and,  by  living  among  them,  inspire  tlicm  with 
Hisown  fervour,  and  mould  them  to  His  own  likeness.  They  would 
see  how  His  soul  never  unbent  from  its  grand  enthusiasm:  how  He 
never  wearied  in  His  transcendent  devotion  of  body  and  spirit  to  His 
work.  In  seeid^  and  hearing  Him,  they  would  gain  experience :  iu 
the  opposition  and  trials  they  met  in  II is  company,  their  fidelity  would 
be  put  to  the  test,  and,  in  the  end,  they  would  be  qualified  for  the 
special  work  for  which  thev  had  been  chosen — to  be  sent  forth  to 

S reach,  and  to  repeat  the  miraculous  works  of  their  Master,  as  evi- 
ence  of  His  divine  authority. 

It  is  not  stated  definitely  where  the  selection  of  the  Apostle  was 
made.     His  preaching  had  already  gained  a  "great  multitude"  of  dis- 
ciples wlio  followed  Him  in  His  journey  from  town  to  town,  along 
with  a  vast  crowd  drawn  after  Him  by  various  motives.    The  move- 
ment was  rapidly  assuming  an  import^iuce  like  that  of  John's;  it  was 
extending  over  the  nation.  Withdrawing  Himself,  as  was  His  frequent 
custom,  from  tlie  thron/j,  bv  night.  He  retired  once  more  into  the  hills 
to  pray,  and  continued  in  devotion  till  morning.     Brought  up  among 
hills.  He  was  ever  fond  of  their  solitude,  their  pure  air  and  open  sky, 
which  seemed  to  bring  Him  nearer  His  Father.     It  was  somewhere 
apixireDtly.  in  the  hilly  background  of  the  Sea  of  Gtililee,  for  though 
spoken  oi  as  "the  mountain,"  there  arc  no  means  of  deciding  the 
precise  locality.     When  the  day  broke,  instead  of  seeking  rest,  Ho 
showed  the  subject  of  His  nightlong  communion  with  His  Heavenly 
Father,  by  proceeding  to  select  His  future  Aix)stles.     The  crowd  of 
His  disciploij  had  returned  with  the  new  day,  from  the  ncigl)Ouring 
towns  and  villages  where  they  had  spent  the  night,  when  Jcsils,  com- 
ing down  from  His  sfjlitary  devotions,  gjitliered  them  once  more  round 
ilim,  and  "calling  to  Him  whom  lie  Himself  would,"  "appointed 
tAvelve,  that  they  might  be  witli  Him,  and  that  He  should  send  them 
forth  to  preat^h — to  heal  sicknesses,  and  to  cast  out  devils," 

Uis  choice  was  necessarily  made  from  a  comparatively  small  num- 
l)er,  for  the  majority  must  have  lately  joined  Him,  and  must  thus 
liave  been,  as  yet,  little  known.  So  far  as  possible  He  made  His  se* 
lection  from  those  who  had  been  longest  with  Him,  and  whom  H^ 
liady  in  soiuo  measure,  proved;  but  they  were  as  a  w^hole,  simple,  ua 


lenrned,  plastic  men  of  the  people,  for  Jmu  hid  Blmdj  MOB  ttMA* 
B^tual  regeoentioDof  Irhi  most  rite  fromtba  bawMmiiamm. 
He  knew  that  the  educated  men  of  the  nation,  tbeBabUi  ud  yhMa, 
were  perverted  and  prejudiced,  and  He  oould  not  iaek  to  Ob  oOUib 
or  aothoiities  nf  aii7  gnule,  or  to  the  pieralUng  wHgtoiM  idiooli. 
The  commonalty  were  aounder,  freer  from  the  tmn  of  tbe  »gt,'~ 
more  open  to  theelemal  tiutha  HecametoamMOBC^aadminnadjr 
to  accept  the  spiritual  kingdom  He  came  to  foond.  Te^  It  mw  be, 
that  had  Uie  choice  been  wider,  aome  one  might  ban  teeo  mOaUe 
from  the  trained  intellects  of  the  nation,  wllh  reaotta  It  woold  be  ndi 
to  conjecture.  Had  Paul  been  one  of  the  twelve,  bow  doav  I7 
Chriet,  bow  much  mi^t  the  genlua.  the  BaWiJnlcd  tninlDK  Oe 
breadth  of  mind,  and  the  grand  loving  cnthwtMm  wUtsk  Snet 
founded  Western  Christfauilqr,  liare  dianged.  In  the  IMarj  told  I7 


the  GospelsT  He  laid  no  streaa  on  their  fonncr  social  poritfaa,  <r 
reli^us  partj,  for  ih^  included,  on  the  «ie  ride,^  pnbUam.  irto 
was  also  a  Levlte,  and  on  the  other,  one  who  bad  bdrngBd  to  tta 
ultra-puritan  Zealots,  the  fanatical  parUot  Judas  the  GnllUMn.    Kor 

did  He  require  tbctn  to  be  unmarried,  tor  Peter,  we  know,  baid  a  wU^ 
and  if  we  may  trust  tbe  tradition  of  the  Anncnian  Church,  Uie  on^ 
ApoKlIcs  who  were  single  were  tbe  eons  of  Zebedee,  and  Thomaa. 
Tlie  CBpemmim  circle  yielded  Him  no  fewer  than  seven  of  the  twelve, 
— Peter,  and  bis  brother  Andrew,  who  lived  with  him;  two  sons  from 
tbe  house  of  Zabdnl, — James  and  John ;  two  sonsof  Alplueus, — James 
the  Little,  and  Jude,  who  is  commonly  distinguished  as  LebbKUs,  the 
stout-heuried, — or  Tbaddicua,  the  brave.  The  publican  HKtibew  was 
also  from  Capernaum,  and  was  the  third  from  tbe  houRchOld  of  Al- 
phoiUB,  if  the  name  refer  to  the  father  of  James  the  Little  and  Jude; 
and  Philip  belonged  to  Ibe  villaKe  of  Bethsaida  in  lis  immediate 
neighbourhood,  making  in  nil,  eight  of  the  twelve,  virtually  from  tbe 
Game  favoured  pince.  Of  tbe  remaining  four,  Natbanael.  the  son  ol 
Tolmai,  Hie  Barlliolomew  of  our  version,  waa  from  Caua,  on  the 
north  aide  of  the  plain  of  El  Battauf,  on  which  Jesus  bad  so  often 
looked  down  from  the  Nazarclb  bitl-top.  Thomas — ready  to  die,  hut 
slow  lo  l)elieve:  manly  and  full  of  grave  tenderness, — whose  Hebrew 
name  was  someltmci  turned  into  the  Oreek  equivalent  Didymua,  the 
twin, — viaa  the  same  person, — one  tradition  utva, — ns  Judas,  Uie 
brother  of  Jesus,  as  if  Mary  had  had  a  double  birth,  after  bearing 
her  eldest  hoo.  If  so,  one  of  tbe  household  amongst  whom  our 
Saviour  hr.d  grown  up,  one  sou  of  Bis  mother,  redeemed  the  general 
coldness  i)f  rlie  rest.  The  name  of  Bimon  the  Zealot,  another  Gall- 
lican,  Hnd  that  of  the  only  Apostle  from  Judea, — Judas,  tbe  traitor, 
ot  the  vi;bis<^  of  KcrioiJi,  in  the  south  of  Juda — close  tbe  list. 

Such  was  tbe  band  whicli  Jesus  now  gathered  round  Him.  A( 
least  four, — James  and  John,  and  James  the  Little  and  Jude, — seem 
to  liave  been  His  relations,  or  connections,  to  whom,  if  we  accept  the 
tradition  I  have  quoted,  we  must  odd  Thomas.    One,  at  least,  wu  ot 
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Xniestly  race, — ^the  dc^:enerate  Levite,  Matthew,  who  had  sunk  to  an 
office  held  so  utterly  infamous  as  a  publican's.  He  and  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  seem  to  have  been  in  a  fair  position,  but  Peter,  whom  we  see 
hi  the  forty  days  after  the  Resurrection,  once  more  busy  as  a  fishei 
man,  in  his  boat  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee;  naked,  perhaps  literally,  n 
the  fishermen  there  still  often  are,  that  he  might  the  better,  like  them. 
draff  the  net  after  him  throucrh  the  water,  as  he  swam  with  it ;  oi 
castmg  his  fisher's  coat  round  nim,  and  leaping  into  the  Lake  to  swim 
ashore  to  Jesus,  is,  it  may  be,  a  fair  illustration  of  the  social  position 
of  most  of  His  brethren  in  the  Apostolate. 

In  the  lists  given  in  the  Gospels,  Peter,  the  host  of  His  Lord,  at 

Capernaum,  always  holds  the  first  place,  but  there  arc  variations  in 

the  order  assigned  to  others.     A  true  Galila?an — Peter  was  energetic 

and  fiery,  rather  than  self-contained  and  reflective.     Warm-hearted 

and  impulsive,  he  had  at  once  the  strength  and  weakness  of  such  a 

temperament.     He  is  always  the  first  to  speak  for  his  brethren;  he 

craves  eamestlv  one  moment  what  he  as  earnestly  refused  the  moment 

before ;  he  is  the  first  to  draw  the  sword  for  Jesus,  but  also  the  first 

to  deny  Him.     John  rcco^izes  his  risen  Master  first  at  the  Lake  of 

Galilee,  but  Peter  throws  himself  forthwith  into  the  Lake,  and  is  the 

first  to  reach  Jesus'  feet;  he  acts  on  the  moment,  and  has  even  to  bo 

r^ebiiked  for  being  too  ready  with  his  counsel.    Though  for  a  moment 

he  denies  Christ,  a  look  melts  him,  and  tradition  only  fills  up  what 

We   feel  a  true  picture,  when  it  tells  us  that  he  rose  each  night, 

through  life,  at  the  hour  at  which  he  had  sinned  so  weakly,  to  pray 

for  forgiveness;  or  when  it  speaks  of  him,  at  last,  as  crucified  with 

liis  head  downwards,  thinking  himself  unworthy  of  a  nearer  approach 

to  the  death  of  his  Lord. 

In  Peter.  Jesus  had  an  apostle  who  gave  up  his  whole  being  to  his 

blaster.    No  one  was  more  receptive  of  lofty  impressions,  and  with 

this  moral  sensibility,  there  was  a  ready,  quick,  happy  insight,  which 

tlivined  the  significance  of  his  Master's  words  with  swift  intelligence. 

"yet,  with  this  delicacy  of  forecast,  and  tnie  conception  of  the  inner 

nnd  the  expressed  thoughts  of  Jesus;  with  his  quick  eye  for  the  signs 

of  the  times,  and  his  zeal  to  act  on  their  indications,  he  was  deficient 

in  sharp  logical  power  of  thought,  and  in  tenacious  strength  of  will. 

In  this  combination  of  strength  and  weakness,  he  was  the  most  per- 

Icjct  type  of  the  Galilsean  in  the  Apostolate,  and  became  a  special 

friend  of  Jesus,  who  found  in  him  the  most  enthusiastic  of  His  fol^ 

lowers;   the  reflection,  in  some  respects,  of  His  own  nature,  and  a 

heart  than  which  none  beat  truer,  though  in  the  most  decisive  moments 

he  proved  no  firm  support,  but  a  bending  reed,  weaklrom  momentary 

trust  in  himself  rather  than  on  his  Loni. 

James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zabdai,  were  men  of  a  different  mould. 
They  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  Peter.  Ready  to  accept  Uio 
new  ideas,  and  reproducing  them  for  themselves,  with  mingled  en- 
thusiasm and  fn'sliiiess  of  ('onc'ej){ion,  thry  hnd  tV.«'  '^a\v.9  f\\*o\\v:jt>  vV\^>, 
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tlon  to  tfadr  Master  as  P^er.iritli  aQmnWnfcrt  ttmm^^ 


artless  and  unconscious  self-promlneiioe.  'Tbolr  _, 
quick  flaming  up  at  any  opposition,  wen  marked  toaluiw  etf . 
and  obtained  for  them,  from  Jesus,  the  name  of  "tke  Bom  eC  1 
der.**  In  their  zeal  for  tbebr  Master  tlunr  irodld  hsfe  caDad  down 
Judgment  from  heaven  against  an  inhoniltebla  TiUege^  and  tvflriwd  t9 
silence  an  unknown  workier  who  qx>ke  in  the  name  of  GhriiL  vllkoni 

-    -  '  their  flnk 


belongingto  the  twelve.  In  James,  the  Apostles  had 
tyr,  but  John  lived  to  be  the  last  sorrivor  of  them  alL  Hbl 
based  on  intense  devotion,  was,  however  mdy  a  passfaic  dmraPtwrliBe, 
at  least  of  John.  He,  of  all  the  twelve,  drank  deepest  BrtoMsMistw^i 
Spirit,  and  realized  it  most  8elf-oontained.  mcdititiire,  tgoder,  hs 
thought  less  of  Christ's  acts,  than  of  the  woras  wfaksh  wen  the  nv»> 
lations  of  His  inner  Being.  His  whole  splritnal  nature  faro  ttntf  19 
to  loving  contemplation  of  the  wondrous  lif^  poising  befon  Urn. 
We  owe  to  him,  in  his  Qospel,  an  image  of  the  nl^ier  natora  of  «v 
Lord,  such  as  only  one  to  whom  He  was  an  In  allooold  ha;via  palwled. 
If  perfect  love  h^t  love  in  return,  it  was  Inevitable  that  John  Aoold 
win  the  supreme  pisce  in  Christ's  alfection.  If  the  diadple  leaned 
on  the  Master's  bosom,  it  was  because  he  had  shown  the  love  thatnfc 
the  lost  brought  him,  alone,  of  the  twelve,  to  the  foot  of  the  OraaiL 

Of  Andrew,  the  brother  of  Peter,  we  know  rerr  little.  We  hatva 
to  trust  to  tradition,  alone,  for  his  history,  after  Cnrist's  death.  He 
is  said,  by  one  legend,  to  have  gone  among  the  Scjrthians,  and,  on  this 
ground,  the  Russians  have  made  him  theur  national  Saint  Another 
assigns  Greece,  and  afterwards  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  as  the  scene 
of  his  work,  and  speaks  of  him  as  put  to  death  in  Achaia,  on  a  croas 
of  the  form  since  known  by  his  name.  The  incidental  notices  of  the 
others,  in  the  Gospels,  are  very  slight,  and  need  not  be  anticinated. 
Philip  is  said,  in  the  ecclesiastic^^  legends,  to  have  been  a  chariot 
driver;  Bartholomew,  a  shepherd,  or  gardener.  But  no  name  is  more 
striking  in  the  list  than  that  of  Simon  the  Zealot,  for  to  none  of  the 
twelve  could  the  contrast  be  so  vivid  between  their  former  and  their 
new  position.  What  revolution  of  thought  and  heart  could  be 
greater  than  that  which  had  thus  changed  into  a  follower  of  Jesus 
one  of  the  llercc  war  party  of  the  day,  which  looked  on  the  presence 
of  Rome  in  the  Holy  Lana  as  treason  against  the  Majesty  of  Jehovah 
— a  party  who  were  fanatical  in  their  Jewish  strictness  and  exduslve- 
ness?  Like  many  others  of  the  twelve,  he  is  little  more  than  a  name. 
Indeed,  even  in  the  second  centurj',  the  vaguest  traditions  were  all 
•that  survived  of  any  but  two  or  three  of  them.  They  were  men  of 
no  high  commanding  powers,  to  make  their  names  rise  on  all  men's 
tongues,  but  they,  doubtless,  in  every  case  but  that  of  the  betrayer, 
did  their  work  faithfully,  and  effected  results  of  permanent  value  in 
the  spread  of  the  Kingdom.  Still  more,  they  displayed  before  the 
world,  for  the  first  time,  the  then  amazing  spectacle  and  teaching  ol 
a  Christian  life.  That  we  know  so  little  of  men  who  were  such  ai^ial 
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benefncton  of  the  race,  is  only  what  we  have  to  ponder  in  the  cases 
of  Uiose  to  whom  the  world  has  owed  most.  It  is  the  law,  in  the 
moral  as  in  the  physical  world,  that  one  sows  and  another  reaps,  and 
the  seed  which  bears  tlie  golden  cars  has  long  died  away  unremem- 
bered,  before  the  gathering  of  the  autumn  sheaves. 

It  is  touching  to  think  of  Jesus  surrounded  by  the  little  band  He 
had  thus  chosen — simple,  true-hearted  men,  indeed,  but  needing  so 
much  to  fit  them  for  their  amazing  honour,  and  momentous  duties. 
No  wonder  they  were  timid  and  reverent  before  Him;  no  wonder 
that  He  was  so  sorely  tried  with  their  dull  apprehension  and  weak 
human  shortcomings,  as  to  speak  stemlv  or  sadly  to  them  at  times; 
once  indeed,  with  the  words,  "  O  unbelieving  generation,  how  long 
shall  I  be  with  you,  how  long  shall  I  suffer  you?"    He  calls  them 
•*of  little  understanding,"  "hardened,"  "fearful,"  "worldly,"  and 
"of  little  faith."    But  amidst  all,  they  "  continued  with  Him  in  His 
trials"  till  the  end,  and  He  forgot  their  failings  in  the  tender  thought, 
that  if  their  flesh  was  weak,  their  spirit  was  willing.    They  were  His 
"brethren,"  His  "servants,"  His  "fellow- workers,"  His  "  little  chil- 
dren,"  His  "little  ones,"  and,  even,  as  the  end  approached,  "His 
friends. "    He  might,  at  times,  have  to  reprove  them,  but  His  bearing 
towards  them,  day  by  day,  was  a  loving  condescension  to  their  weak- 
ness, and  a  patient  elfort  to  draw  them  to  Himself,  as  far  as  possible. 
There  is  no  trace  of  such  formal  instruction  as  the  liabbis  gave  their 
followers;  they  had  rather  to  listen  to  His  words  to  the  people,  and 
ftBk  Him  in  private  for  explanation  where  needed.    He  rather  trained 
^nd  developed  their  spiritual  character,  than  indoctrinated  them  in 
Systematic  theology.    Above  all.  He  lived  before  them,  and  was  Him- 
self their  great  lesson.     Nor  can  there  be  a  more  striking  illustration 
Of  tlie  completeness  with  which  they  forgot  their  own  being  in  the 
l>rcsenc«  of  their  Master,  than  the  silence  of  the  writers  of  the  Gos- 
X:^c*ls  respecting  themselves  in  their  records  of  Jesus.    He.  alone,  filled 
tiheir  eye,  their  thoughts,  their  he^irts.     They  had  been  like  children 
l>eforo  Him,  while  He  was  with  them,  and  in  the  hallowed  reverence 
^^f  their  remembered  intercourse,  His  image  filled  the  whole  retrospect, 
X,o  the  utter  subordination  of  all  things  else.     The  months  they  had 
^pcnt  in  His  company  under  the  palm-trees,  or  on  the  hills,  or  by  the 
oea;  when  they  breathed  the  same  air  with  Him;  heard  His  voice; 
^aw  His  life;  and  wondered  at  His  mighty  acts, — raised  them,  in 
^eir  own  belief,  above  the  prophets  and  the  kings,  who  had  longeti 
^or   such  a  vision  of  the  Messiali,  but  had  not  had  it  vouchsafed 
^hem. 

Of  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  the  Gospel  preserves  numerous  frag- 
ments, but  no  lengthened  abstract  of  any  single  discourse,  (except  that 
of  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount."    It  seems  to  have  been  delivered 
Immediately  after  the  choice  of  the  twelve,  to  the  disciples  at  largo 
and  the  multitude  who  thronged  to  hear  the  new  Rabbi.     Descending 
from  the  higher  point  to  which  He  had  called  up  His  Apostles,  He 
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came  towards  the  crowd.  wUich  wailed  for  Him  al  a,  lavd  place  bclnw- 
There  wLTe  niiraliersi  from  evtay  port — frfjin  Judca  aoa  Jeroslein 
in  the  aoutli,  and  even  from  tlie  wa-<K>iu%t  of  Tjtg  ancl  Kidoa;  Hoino  in 
hear  Him.  others  (o  be  cured  of  Uieir  discuses,  and  nutuy  to  bo 
delivered  from  unclean  spirits.  The  commotion  and  eseitcmont  ncro 
greiit  at  His  appesrunce,  for  il  hod  been  found  that  to  toucU  lliin  ku 
to  be  cured,  and,  hence,  all  aou^t,  dthar  Iv  thtir  awn  eOom 
or  with  the  help  of  Mends,  to  get  near  enotuoi  to  Hfan  lo  do  n 
After  k  time,  however,  the  tumult  wm  Mayed,  u  haTiiw  tacB  healed, 
and  He  proceeded,  befora  they  Ivoke  up,  to  can  for  tSeir  ipfatail 
as  He  had  already  foi  their  jAnical  wanta. 

Traditioa  has  choaeti  the  hUf  known  a*  the  "  Homa  of  HattiB,'' tn 
hom-Uke  hdghts,  ifaing  dxtjr  feet  abora  tho  i^alii  betwen  llw 
two  boura  west  of  lIlNaiaa,  at  the  month  of  the  gone  vUdi  nnmi 
{Mat  Hagdala.  into  the  wUd  cUfla  of  Aibda,  Cttnona  El  the  UattKyM 
the  Zealots  *s  thebr  hldtng-tdace,  and  famoua  alio  tor  Bcnd^  Mite 
In  mld-oir  at  the  mouths  oithdrcavea,  lij  iiiiniii  iif  iiiwl  ingf  IIIIm 
with  aoldiera  let  down  the  predirfcco.    It  la  greati^  u  &Ta«r  of  tUi 


as  almost  to  force  (he  inference,  that.  In  this  instance,  the  eje  of  thoee 
who  selected  the  apot  was  richtly  guided.  The  plain  on  which  the 
hill  stands  is  easily  accesstltle  from  the  Lake,  and  It  is  only  a  tew 
minutes'  walk  from  it  to  the  summit,  before  reaching  which,  a  broad 
"  level  place"  has  to  be  crossed — exactly  suited  for  Oie  gathering  of 
a  multitude  together.  It  was  to  this,  apparently,  that  Jesus  came 
down,  from  one  of  the  higher  horns,  to  address  the  people.  Bealcd 
on  some  slightly  elevated  rock — for  the  teacher  always  sat  while  be 
taught — tlic  people  and  the  disciples  EittiuE  at  His  feet,  on  the  grass: 
the  cloudlcsa  Bj-rian  sky  over  them;  tlic  blue  Lake,  with  lis  moving 
life,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  in  the  far  north,  tlie  grand  form  ih 
Hermoa,  glittering  in  tho  upper  air;  He  began  what  is  to  us  the 
Magna  Charia  of  our  fi^th,  and  (o  the  hearers  must  have  been  tho 
formal  inauguration  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Qod. 
'  The  choice  of  tho  twelve  Apoutlea  oud  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
mark  a  turning  point  in  tho  public  life  of  Jesus,  A  crisis  in  the 
derelopracnt  of  His  work  had  arrived.  Ho  had,  till  now,  taken  no 
steps  towards  a  fornxtl  and  open  separation  from  Judaism,  but  had 
contented  Himself  with  gathering  converts,  whom  He  left  to  follow 
the  new  life  He  taught,  without  any  organization  ss  a  distinct  com- 
munion. The  symptoms  of  an  approaching  ruptuw  with  the  prksti 
and  Rabbis  had,  however,  forced  on  Him  more  decisive  actioa    He 


....  „  The 

clioice  of  a  publican  as  a  diiiciplc  immediately  after,  had  been  a 
furtlier  expression  of  the  fundamental  oppo«tion  between  HU  Ideas 
and  those  of  the  schools  and  the  Temple,  and  iUa  Justiflntion  of  tha 
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^Wae  bjr  His  disciples,  of  the  outward  rites  and  forms  which  were 

ptti  in  the  even  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  day,  had  been  another  step 

^  tie  same  divert^ent  path.     He  had  openly  sanctioned  the  omission 

J^f  fasts,  and  of  mechanical  rules  for  prayer,  wliich  were  sacred  with 

*^c  Rabbis.     He  had  even  set  the  old' and  new  order  of  thincs  in 

^^trast,  and  had  thus  assumed  independent  authority  as  a  religious 

^Qacher;  the  sum  of  all  offence  in  a  ri^^id  theocracy. 

The  choice  of  the  twelve,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  were  tho 

^aal  and  distinct  proclamation  of  His  new  position.     The  Apostles 

t^ost  have  seemed,  to  a  Jew,  the  twelve  patriarchs  of  a  new  spiritual 

Xsrael,  to  be  substituted  for  the  old;  the  heads  of  new  tribes,  to  l>e 

leathered  by  their  teachine:,  as  the  future  people  of  God.     The  old 

^kins  had  been  proved  unfit  for  tho  new  wine;  henceforth,  new  skins 

^must  be  provided;  new  forms,  for  a  new  faith.     The  society  thus 

^^rganized  needed  a  promulgation  of  the  laws  under  which  it  was  to 

Hve,  and  this  it  received  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Tlie  audience  addressed  consisted  of  the  newly  chosen  twelve;  the 

minknown  crowd  who  heard  Him  with   favour,   and  were,  hence, 

epoken  of  as  His  disciples;  and  the  promiscuous  multitude  drawn  to 

^im.  for  the  time,  by  various  motives.     Jesus  had  no  outer  and  inner 

circle,  for  public  and  secret  doctrines,  like  the  Rabbis,  for,  though 

He  explained  to  the  twelve,  in  private,  any  points  in  His  discourses 

they  had  not  understood,  the  discourses  themselves  were  delivered 

to  all  who  came  to  hear  them.     This  Sermon,  which  is  the  fullest 

statement  we  have  of  the  nature  of  His  kingdom,  and  of  the  condition 

and  duties  of  its  citizenship,  was  spoken  under  the  open  sky,  to  all 

who  happened  to  form  His  audience. 

In  this  great  declaration  of  the  principles  and  laws  of  the  Christian 

republic — a  republic  in  the  relations  of  its  citizens  to  each  other — 

a  kingdom,  in   their  relations  to   Jesus,  tho   omissions   arc  no  less 

striking  than  the  demands.     There  is  no  reference  U)  the  priests  or 

Rabbis — till  then  the  undisputed  authorities  in  religion — nor  is  the 

rite   of  circumcision  even   mentioned,  though   it   made  the  Jew  a 

niember  of  the  Old  Covenant,  as  a  mere  theocratic  form,  apart  from 

moral  re<^uircments.     It  is  not   condemned,  but  it  Is  ignored.     Till 

fiow,   a  vital  condition  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  it  is 

So  no  more.     Nor  are  j^ny  other  outward  forms  more  in  favour. 

The  new  kingdom  is  to  Ikj  founded  only  on  right,eousness  and  love, 

'^nd  contrasts  with  the  old  by  its  spiritual  freedom,  untrammeled  by 

Outward  rules.     It  opposes  to  the  nationality  and  limitation  of  the 

Old  theocracy  a  ufliversal  invitation,  with  no  restriction  except  that 

Of  character  and  conduct.     Citizenship  is  olTered  tp  all  who  sincerely 

ViclleTe  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  ana  honestly  repent  before  Godl 

^>reii  the  few  opening  sentences  mark  the  revolution  in  religious 

^Conceptions  which  the  new  faith  involves.     Temporal  evil,  wliich, 

"^ndcr  the  former  dispensation  had  been  the  mark  of  divine  di.«^ 

^pleasure,  became,  in  the  teaclung  of  Jesus,  the  mark  of  fellowship 
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BnA  pledffs  of  heavenly  rewnrd.  The  npinion  of  the  day  r 
poverty,  hunger,  trouble,  find  persecuiion  as  puoishments  for 
enumeratea  them  as  blemings.    Throughout  the  nhole  Sen 

Salitical  or  theocralic  ideas  And  plare.  but  only  HptritUAl. 
rst  time  in  the  history  of  religion,  a  ciinimunion  in  founded 
a  prieBthood,  or  offerings,  or  a  Temple,  or  ccrpmonjal  Bervipw; 
symbolical  worship,  or  a  visible  ganetuarv.  There  Is  an  utter 
of  everything  exlemal  or  eeneuous:  the  grand  apirilnal  li 
abH>lute  reliciotiB  freedom,  love,  and  riehtraUEness,  alone  tn 
Nor  IB  the  kingdom,  Ihua  founded,  in  itself  viBihle.  or  corp< 
any  ordinary  sense;  it  is  manifested  only  bv  Uie  witnew  of  ti 
in  the  heart,  and  by  the  power  f^ing  forth  inm  it  in  the  life. 
line  words  of  Herder,  Christianity  was  founded  in  direct  op 
to  the  stupid  dependence  on  cusioms,  formulic,  and  empty 
It  humbled  the  Jewish,  and  even  the  Roman  national  nr 
morihuud  Levitieal  worship  and  idolatry,  however  fanatically 
ed,  were  wounded  to  death. 

Nothing  can  he  more  certain  than  that  Jefnia  had  nercr 
under  the  Bopherlm,  or  Bcribca.  His  eontemporarle»i,  the  H 
JeruMlem,  leave  no  doutil  of  this,  for  they  frankly  avowi 
wonder  a(  His  knowlcdgii  of  Iheir  thcoloirj-.  and  power  of  8<: 
exposilion.  though  He  hud  never  teamed  ihi'Olngicfll  Kience 
sehools.  The  same  minute  acquainlanre  with  the  opinions  an 
ings  of  the  day  is  seen  through  the  whole  of  the  Hill  SermoB. 
from  His  mysterious  divinity,  He  was  a  man  like  oiuBelvea,  "j 
in  wisdom"  with  His  years,  and,  therefore,  indebted  In  a  mei 
least,  to  the  Influences  and  means  around  Htm.  for  Hie  hnmaii 
edge  and  opiniona  It  speaks  volumes  fur  Bis  early  tralnlDj 
mofjier  and  .Joseph,  that  He  should  have  known  the  Scriptan 
did,  for  it  is  in  childhood  that  llie  memory  gets  the  bent  wMc: 
Its  strength  in  manhood.  The  synagogue  school,  and  <xi. 
recurring  services,  must,  however,  have  been  the  great  aem 
the  wondrous  Boy.  Passages  of  the  Law  had  been  His  onlj 
book,  and,  doubtless,  the  village  teacher,  stee^d  in  i 
Babbtnlsm,  had  often  flattered  his  harmless  vanity  by  b 
before  hin  young  charge,  of  bis  knowledge  of  the  traditl 
glosses,  which  won  so  much  honour  to  the  Scribes.  The  i 
and  week-day  homilies  of  the  Synagogue  had  made  Him  a  i 
listener  to  local  or  travelling  Rabbis,  till.  In  the  thirty  yean 
Nazareth  lifo.  His  mind  and  memory  had,  doubtless,  been  at 
with  their  modes  of  thought,  and  the  opiniona'Tif  all  the< 
•chools.  Theology,  moreover,  was  the  staple  of  village  conv 
In  Nazareth,  as  elsewhere,  for  his  religion  was  also  the  polKb 
Jew,  and  the  justifJcation  of  his  haughty  national  pride.  Dt 
also,  in  Joseph's  cottage  there  was  a  manuscript  of  the  Lav 
soul  filled  with  devotion  to  His  Heavenly  Father,  like  that  o 
would  And  eomp  of  the  Prophets,  either  there  or  among  HIl 


\ 
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Madi  Rabbis  from  Jerusalem,  or  resident  in  Galilee,  must  often 
km  come  in  His  way,  during  tiie  tlilrty  jsrivate  years,  and  how  much 
»  vwldfloch  a  mind  and  heart  learn  of  their  "  wisdom,"  even  in  such 
CMttl  intercourse?  His  clearness  of  intellect,  His  transparent  imio- 
ecDoe  of  soul,  His  freedom  of  spirit,  and  transcendent  loftiness  of 
Bonis  were  all  His  own.  but  they  must  have  used,  for  their  high  ends, 
the  facilities  around  Him.  The  very  neigh lx>urhood  of  a  heathen 
population  may  have  had  its  intluence  in  breaking  down  the  hcrodi- 
tiiy  narrowness  of  His  race,  and  who  can  tell  wliat  ardours  may 
bave  b«n  kindled  by  the  wondrous  view  from  the  hill-top  of  Nazareth? 
Free  from  all  thought  of  Himself:  filled  with  a  divine  enthusiasm  for 
His  Father  above  and  for  humanity,  these  mountains,  that  azure  sky, 
the  sweeping  tal)le-land  l)eyond  the  Jordan,  the  wide  glory  of  heaven 
ind  earth,  veiling,  alwve,  the  eternal  kingdoms,  and,  at  ills  foot,  re- 
pealing the  enchanting  homes  of  wide  iwpulations  differing  in  blood 
uid  in  faitli,  but  all  alike  His  brethren,  may  have  coloured  not  a  few 
of  the  sacred  utterances  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

This  unique  example  of  our  Savioiur's  teaching  displays  in  one  view 
nearly  all  the  characteristics  presented  by  the  more  detached  illus- 
^f^ims  preserved  in  the  Gospels.     Never  systematic,  the  discourses 
jjf  Jesus  were  rather  pointed  utterances  of  special  truths  demanded 
*>yihe  occasion.     In  perfect   inner  harmony  with  each  other,  these 
jj^ntentious  teachings  at  times  appear  to  conflict,  for  they  an^  often 
**C«igned  to  present  opposite  sides  of  the  same  truth,  as  the  distinct 
jH)int  to  be  met  reqmred.     The  external  and  sensuous  in  all  His 
M^bings.  however,  was  always  made  the  vehicle  of  an  inner  and 
^€a?enly  lesson.    He  necessarily  followed  the  mode  to  which  His 
J^earers  were  used,  and  taught  them  as  their  own  Rabbis  were  wont, 
^ImU  He  might  engage  attention.     At  times  He  put.s  direct  question", 
^t  others  He  is  rhetorical  or  polemic,  or  speaks  in  proverbs,  or  in 
^Swre  lenfi:thened  discourse.     He  often  uses  parables,  and  sometimes 
^ven  symbolical  actions;  is  always  spontaneous  and  ready;  and  even, 
^t  times,  points  His  words  by  friendly  or  cutting  irony.     But  while 
Thus  io  many  ways  adopting  the  style  f^f  the  Rabbis,  His  teaching 
was  very  different  even  in  outward  characteristics.    They  delivered, 
painfully,  what  they  had  learned    like  children,  overlaying  every 
address  with  citations,  In  their  fear  of  siiying  a  word  of  their  own; 
but  the  teaching  of  Christ  was  the  free  expression  of  His  own 
tbcnights  and  feelings,  and  this,  with  the   weight  of  the  teaching 
itself!  gave  Him  power  over  the  hearts  of  His  audience.     With  a 
minute  and  exact,  knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  the  schools.  He 
ahows,  b^  repeated  use  of  liabbinical  proofs  and  arguments,  that  Ho 
was  familiar,  also,  with   the  current  modes  of   controversy.     His 
fervou^  His  orginality,  and    the   grandeur   of  the  truths   lie  pro- 
claimed, were  enough  in  themselves  to  commend  His  words,  but 
He  constantly  supports  them  by  the  supreme   authority  of    the 
Soiptures,  which   were  familiar  to    Him  as    His    mother-speech. 
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f^iiiiji|'',,is  a  nili\  in  nil  He  mva.  Hi-  vc(  nHon  opens  ■r'ii'pw '"'" 
tin:  iiiliiiili;  licighK  nliL-ru  no  human  thought  can  folbn  Him.  The 
q>irit  of  His  preaching  is  as  transcendent  •■  Its  matter,  TendenicH  J 
uid  TenmiDglove  prcTaii,  bat  then  la  not  mumag;  wlien  n^ed,ttia 
■temness  of  the  Tiglileous  Judge.  ThnxidioDi  tlM  whole  nT  Bin  I 
ministry, uid  aotab^,  in  tlie  Benaon  on  aeHannt,  He  bean  Himaill 
with  aKJDglf  gnndnir,dispen^KlheTewird>  nd  |wni»dimciiu  d 
the  world  to  come;  opening  tbe  kingdom  of  benm  to  ibose  imly 
who  fulfil  His  requiremenia,  and  teating  tlK  fntme  pmspectn  of  una 
on  the  reception  they  give  Uis  words.  Bren  (o  rnd  Hiti  utlcranMi 
forces  from  all  the  coniesrioD  of  those  who  hMid  Bbb,  that  "Kcrer 
man  spake  like  this." 


CHAPTER  XZXVL 
Tm  BERKOH  OB  THi  xocira  (CbnttMMiD. 

Thz  opening  verses  of  the  Seimnn  on  tlw  Hcnmt  nurlc  the  cc 

between  the  New  Klnedom  of  Ood  and  (he  Old.  Then  is  no  me«tfi>^ 

of  forms,  for  the  whole  life  of  Jesus  was  one  snfanhkeD  service  c* 

~    '     The  Temple  Berrice,  and  the  bmdensome  laws  of  escrifice^^ 

..__  ^asscdover,  forUieBerinon  wasdeUTCtedtnGtilke,  farframil^     I 

ntlendour  of  the  one,  or  the  vexatious  mlntiteness  and  malerialism  (^  ^^ 


are  passed  over,  for  Uie  Berinon  wasdelircted  In  Gtilke,  far  from  il^' 
ntlendouT  of  the  one,  or  the  vexatious  minuteness  and  maierialism  n 
the  other.    The  great  qnestlon  of  clean  and  midean,  which  ^vidr 
the  nation  within  itself;  made  life  a  alaTorr  to  cnlss;  and  isolMedtlu*^ 
'  -4ow  from  all  brotherhood  with  humanity  at  large,  b  left  to  sink  imt^lT 
^^■■^  "      e  before  (he  grand  spiritual  truths  enonclaliHl.     Tlie  IJ."*""^ 
sLiLitioi     --'  -■-   -    ■■"  


itii,  proLiuitions,  and  commands;  the  "Sermon"  ..  .  .. 

with  bcucrtictri.^s,  and  moves  in  an  atmosphere  of  promlKS  anC^-^^ 
enticements.  Its  hni  iientcnces  arc  a  aucccssiou  of  lofty  congiatnla  -^^^ 
tions  of  tlioBO  whose  splni  :::id  bearing  already  proclaim  them  lit  (<^^^^ 
Uie  new  society.  ^^,. 

The  virtues  thus  praised  arc  not  thb  active  only,  but  the  p—JTe.  ^T^n 
not  those  of  doing  alone,  but  of  bearing.  "I^lessed  are  tbe  poor  iiK--^ ,,, 
spirit,  for  IheirsiaUioKiugiiom  of  Heaven;  blessed  Jie  meek,  for  tbeya^^' 
vill  inherit  thecarlh;  blessed  they  that  mourn,  for  ther>.I]l  he  com-  -^^ 
furtcd;  blessed  they  tliat  hunger  and  thirst  alUir  rightwinimritf.  fo*^^S 
they  will  IjOBuUslled;  blessed  the  merciful,  for  they  will  find  macT  ^"^ 
Messed  (he  pcace-niakcrs,  for  they  will  be  called  sons  of  God,  bkjsswt-^' 
they  that  have  been  persccutcdfor  righteoUBneas  sake,  for  ibeirs  is  (bg^jj 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.    Blessed  are  ye,  when  they  slull  reproach  an^--^, 

Ct'cutu  you,  and  shall  say  nil  manner  of  evil  against  ]rDU  falsely^.'"^! 
Sly  sake,     liejoico  and  exult,  for  your  reward  Is  great  in  Heaven       ^^' 
for  so  did  lliey  persecute  liie  jiropheia  that  were  before  you."  „ 

The  mission  of  Christ  waa  fuid  by  Himself,  in  a  quotation  front  .^^ 
Iiftiab,  lo  be  to  prtacli  to  (he  i;oor.  nnd  hcuce  It  ii  with  no  iwrpriai*  ^^ 
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that  vrc  find  f-t.  Lnko  substitntf^  siniiily  "  tln^  poor"  for  tlic  "  poor  in 
spirit,"  for  l)oth  are  riglit.  The  first  disciples  were  won  almost  ex- 
clusively from  among  the  lowly.  ''The  contented  poor,"  Jesus 
would  here  say,  "  who  bear  their  burden  meekly,  since  it  comes  from 
God,  those — that  is,  who  are  '  poor  in  spirit,  —have,  in  their  very 
meekness,  the  sign  and  proof  that,  though  poor  in  outward  things, 
they  are  rich  in  higher,  for  they  will,  so  much  the  more  surely,  bo, 
hereafter,  the  opposite  of  what  they  are  here.  They  are  the  poor 
who  have  nothing  and  yet  have  all.  Thoy  have  nothing  of  tliis 
world's  possessions,  and  have  not  yet  received  the  blessing  in  the 
'world  to  come.  But  the  very  lon^ng  for  the  future,  and  hope  of 
it,  are  virtually  a  present  possession.  Their  devout  poverty  is 
their  wealth,  for  it  secures  treasures  hereafter.  The  '  Kingdom  of 
Heaven*  is  theirs  already."  This  principle  runs  through  all  the 
beatitudes.  As  Christ's  disciples,  the  future  will  be  the  contrast  to 
the  present;  riches  for  poverty;  joy  for  mourning;  plenty  for  hun- 
ser;  a  heavenly  crown  for  earthly  suffering  for  the  Muster's  sake. 
Ulie  contrast  of  sin  and  pardon;  the  lowly  sense  of  needed  salvation, 
which  already  has  in  itself  the  assurance  that  salvation  is  granted, 
are  implied  in  all  the  states  of  heart  recounted.  Through  all,  there 
mns  the  deepest  sense  of  the  sinfulness  and  troubles  of  the  present, 
and  springing  from  this,  the  loftiest  religious  aspirations,  rising  far 
above  the  earth,  to  eternal  realities.  They  thus  disclose  the  inmost 
and  central  principle  of  the  new  Kingdom;  the  willing  and  even 
Joyful  surrender  of  the  present,  in  lowly  hope  of  the  luture — and 
that  from  no  lower  motive  than  loving  obeuiencc  and  fidelity  to 
Qurist  Lnmediate  self-interest  is  to  be  disregarded,  for  the  infinitely 
higher  prospects  of  the  future  world.  The  one  passion  of  the  heart 
is  to  be  for  greater  righteousness, — that  is,  for  an  ever  more  complete 
aelf-surrender  to  the  will  of  God,  and  active  fulfilment  of  its  de- 
mands. For  Himself  Jesus  claims  the  most  loyal  devotion,  even  to 
the  endurance  of  "all  manner  of  evil,"  for  His  sake.  To  seek 
happiness  is  to  fail  to  obtain  it,  but  self -surrender  to  God.  and  faith 
in  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  in  themselves  bring  it,  when  disinterested 
and  sincere. 

It  is  striking  to  note  the  anticipations  of  suffering  associated  by 
Jesus  with  true  discipleship.  Suffering  is  assumed  as  its  inevitable 
lesult.  He  holds  out  no  attractions  to  insincerity  or  worldliness,  but 
at  the  very  outset,  fans  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  repels  all  but 
the  earnest  and  devoted. 

Four  benedictions  are  bestowed  on  the  passive  virtues;  four  on  the 
active.  To  bear  poverty  with  lowly  resignation  to  God;  to  mourn, 
amd  yet  tsust  that  all  is  tor  the  best :  to  reproduce  the  meekness  which 
tjesus  Himself  displayed,  and  to  endure  trials  and  persecutions  lojrally 
:for  His  sake,  are  the  negative  graces  demanded  iis  conditions  of 
membership  of  the  New  Kin«rdom.  But  active  virtues  are  no  less 
xr';v:''''*<l;  the  hungering  and  thi rating  after  riirhteousucsa,  which  finds 
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its  food  in  frcaAi,  Jovful,  continnooa  acts  of  goodnoH;  the 
*vrhich  delights  to  bless  the  wretched;  the  pmtty  of  heart*  whi 
stxiTcs  to  reelize  in  the  eouI  the  image  of  God,  and  the  gentkB 
irhlch  spreads  peace  around  it. 

The  kej-note  of  all  the  utterances  of  Christ  reveals  itself  In  thi 
few  sentences.  His  kingdom  is  at  once  present  and  future:  pceai 
by  the  undoubting  faith  in  Jlis  assurances  that  it  wouM  hereuler 
suredly  be  attained:  future  in  the  fact  tliat  the  realization  of  its  Ji 
was  reserved  for  the  life  to  come.  Unlike  John,  He  proclaima  that  t 
time  of  expectation  U  over:  that  the  New  Kingdom  has  already oo 
as  a  living  power  in  the  soul,  diffusinj^  its  blessings,  at  once  will 
and  around  its  members.  It  is  established  in  its  r^ts  and  duties^ 
develop  and  advance,  henceforth,  till  its  glory  cover  the  earth, 
one  aspect,  it  is  incomplete  till  its  full  realization  in  the  dish 
future:  in  another  it  is  already  perfect,  for  it  reigna  in  every  sfa^ 
aoul  which  has  humbly  accepted  Jesus  as  its  King. 

After  this  introducUon.  lie  proceeds  to  enforce  on  His  dlacip 


the  earth;  the  light  of  the  world;  a  city  set  on  a  hill.*'  3Iere  osti 
tatioD,  or  insincere  parade  of  virtue,  were  abhorrent  to  Uim,  a 
formed  Ilis  great  charge  against  the  acted  religion  of  the  day.  £ 
the  enthuf^iasm  of  true  gooducss,  lie  tells  them,  must  of  necessity 
seen  and  felt.  Life  is  shown  by  its  energ}';  where  there  is  no  acti 
vital  power,  there  is  only  death.  He  prescril)cs  no  lengthened  cc 
of  duties,  but  trusts  to  the  urdoiu*  and  devotion  of  lojy'uUy  to  Hi 
self,  as  a  perfect  equivalent.  Drawn  to  Ilim  by  grateful  and  loii 
affection,  He  leaves  it  to  the  love  of  His  followers  to  exceed  all  p 
else  directions,  and  outstrip  all  formal  requirements.  His  kingw 
is  as  strictly  und(;r  law  as  any  other,  but,  for  the  endless  statu 
of  earthly  monarchies,  and  the  equally  unnumbered  prescriptions 
the  old  theocracy,  He  substitutes  a  single  all-sufficing  law — the  I 
of  love,  which  niukos  each  member  of  His  kingdom  a  law  to  hi 
self.  All  are  to  give  themselves  up  to  Him  as  unreser\'edly  as  i 
has  given  Himself  up  for  them. 

Intense  sincerity  is  thus  made  the  fundamental  demand,  and  I 
own  personal  example  their  standard  and  pattern.  To  be  the  11; 
of  the  world,  they  must  needs  look  to  Him,  for  He  had  especia 
applied  that  name  to  Himself.  Tliey  had  the  immense  advantage 
example,  so  much  more  effective  than  precept.  The  New  Kin^< 
was  only  the  n'llection  of  His  own  character,  and,  thus,  His  co 
mands  were  best  carried  out  by  imitating  His  life:  for  He,  Himsc 
was  the  one  jwrfect  illustration  of  complete  fulfilment  of  its  lai 
No  grudging  or  partial  devotion  would  suffice.  Tliey  must  heart 
conform  their  imnost  being  to  His  image,  and  shed  round  tbiom, 
their   respective    spheres,   the    spiritual    blessings    which    l^e^K 
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lilghteat  from  Himaelf .  Thus  calmly,  and  as  His  natm^l  right  and 
flioe,  He  constitutes  Himself  the  grand  Ideal  of  humanity,  and  men 
ted  that  there  is  no  rashness  or  incongruity  in  His  assumption  of  the 
ttU)eadous  dignity. 

Fiilure,  however,  is  human,  and  hence  a  few  solemn  words  of 
nning  are  added.  "  Salt  keeps  and  makes  sound  what  would  else 
corrapt.  But  impure  salt  may  lose  its  saltncss,  and  once  lost  it  can- 
not be  restored.  What  was  lieforc  of  blc«*ed  use,  is,  henceforth,  worth- 
lesi,  and  may  be  ca.st  out  upon  tlie  road  to  be  trodden  under  foot. 
If  you,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  lose  your  spiritual  worth,  by  faint-hearted- 
ness,  or  sloth,  or  dark  unfaithfulness,  your  needed  encrmj  and  effi- 
ciency are  irreparably  gone.  Who  will  take  your  place?  You  will  bo 
no  longer  fit  for  the  work  I  have  assigned  you.  If  the  salt  be  pure, 
it  will  not  lose  its  power;  it  is  the  earth  and  impurities  mixed  with 
it,  that  make  it  worthless;  and  so  you  must  put  away  all  that  mi^ht 
make  you  go  back,  if  you  would  be  tnic  cflsciples.  Your  lasting 
worth  depends  on  your'devotion  to  me  being  unqualified  and  abso- 
lute. You  are  to  enlighten  men  as  the  sun  enlightens  the  world.  I 
Ma  the  light  of  the  world:  you  shine  by  my  light:  see  that,  in  turn, 
jwi  illumine  the  darknea<t  round  you.  A  light  is  to  shine,  not  to  bo 
nidden.  Like  a  lamp  on  its  stand,  it  is  your  office  to  shed  light,  and 
dri?«  off  darkness.  The  beams  of  your  good  works  must  sliine  before 
njen,  that  they  may  honour  God,  your  Father,  in  Heaven.  Like  a 
citvset  on  a  hill,  you  are  to  dniw  on  you  all  eyes." 

nttsing  from  general  principles  to  si^ecific  details.  Jesus  now  pro- 
coded  to  show  the  relations  of  His  new  kingdom  to  the  old  the- 
jcnuiy.  The  cliarge  of  hostility  to  the  Law  had  been  brought  against 
Him,  and  would  l)e  urged  against  His  disciples.  He  would  show 
them  that  the  new  nx)ts  itself  in  the  old,  and  is  its  completion  and 
^torv,  not  its  destruction. 

"Think  not,"  said  Ho,  "that  I  came  to  superscidc  j-our  ancient 
8'riptures — the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  I  came  not  to  destroy,  but 
{^  fulfil.  Worthless  forms,  worn  out  with  age,  may  perish  and  must, 
wjt  not  the  least  jot  or  tittle  of  the  sacred  trutlis  they  for  a  time  have 
clothed,  shall  pass,  while  heaven  or  earth  endure.  The  forms  aro 
not  the  Law.  Kites  and  ceremonies  are  only  helps,  for  sunple  ages, 
*hich  need  material  sjTnbols.  The  kingdom  of  God  has  now  out- 
Pown  them.  The  truth  must  henceforth  stand  alone,  appealing  to 
**^  spirit  without  such  outward  aids.  Local  and  national,  they  have 
^f^  their  day,  but  the  new  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  for  all  times 
Jjjd  races,  knows  only  a  worship  m  spirit  and  in  tnitli.  So  far  am  I 
J^ni  slighting  or  destroying  the  truth  hidden  imder  these  outward 
jorma,  thiat  he  who  breaks  one  of  the  least  spiritual  demands  of  the 
l*w,  and  teaches  men  to  copy  him  in  doing  so,  eliall  be  called  least 
'J  Day  kingdom:  while  he  who  olwys  and  teaches  tliem  as  a  whole, 
J*>11  be  cdled  great  in  it.  The  Law  is  for  ever  sacred.  I  only  strip 
^*  of  its  outward  accidents,  to  reveal  the   better  its  divine  glorj-. 
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Srokm  bf  God,  it  is  ctcmnl.     1  conie  to  d»  It  hononr:  I 
bill  also  tn  clear  il  from  huiuau  adftitions  and  comipUuos." 

Jfsmt.  in  liius  ap«ttl>ing.  bad  a  vi-ry  differenl  <:otici.-ption  of  tbc  I><* 
from  tbsl  of  Ibe  ]{&bbl«.  To  Uim  ll  niiitDl  tlip  eacred  moni)  cuin- 
Diaiidii  gtven  from  Biimi.  Tbe  vbiAe  apparatus  of  oerfinnlij'  sail 
ritt  ul  fir-l  tonncctMiviiliiliciii.  wftvdiilv  rude  ntmalor 

of., IT 

holier,  and  n 

how  the  proi    .  .  , . . 

itiijiiiiii  iiinii  ll  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiti  iiiiiiii  miiiiiiiiitijnii  hiiiiIiiiiMm: 

But  centurie*  lay  between  Him  aod  dw  in  mill  Hi.  mil  TiiiIiImM 
Kuik  to  s  pdnfd  IdolmtiT  of  the  latter  aad  oatwnd  fani  of  tfaa  Ijv, 
to  the  neglect  of  In  ^hu  and  enbetance.  Ilie  BiHa  had  <mdMM 
mnd  perrerlcd  tbenattonal  conadenc^  and  •  bomlnsndllDriWi' 
external  otieerTaBce  of  tlw  letter  had  followed  the  pnt  bdhf  ifat- 
thcir  national  boohlea  had  been  ft  panUunent  for  unifoua  itnfb^ 
oomiam. 

The  PbariBcra,  wbo  gare  the  tone  to  the  people,  flilcd  dp  their  Hlk 
with  a  weary  round  of  ofFcrings.  ceremonies  and  purifications;  and, 
not  content  wllh  the  pre»>criptioTis  of  Mobcs.  had  added  a  tcdioui 
system  of  meritorious  works;  fasta,  waflhings,  alms,  and  praren. 
The  Ewencs,  and  ptill  more  Joha,  bud  turnu<l  back  to  the  purer  ur  of 
the  prophets,  from  Ihia  barren,  mechanical  piety,  and  had  taught  that 
righteousness,  love,  and  Liunan  sympathy,  were  the  highest  lequiie- 
mcntsof  Itie  Law.  But  the  veil  was  still  on  their  eyes;  their  refonna 
were  partial.     The  Essenes  hod  even  more  wasliings  than  the  Rttri- 


Baptist  fasted,  and  required  Pharisaic  f( 


Jesus  pierced  b 


Law  in  ils  divine  iilcul,  as  binding  for  ever,  i 
ages. 

His  supreme  loyally  to  (he  Law  could  not  full,  in  a  spirit  bo  divlndlT 
re,  to  involve  a  condemiia;ioa  of  its  corruption  by  the  religious 


Aill  n 


o  tlie  kinj^dom  of  heaven."    lie  cbaryes  tbem,  net 


„  t  large  in  thd 

BUI  lie  evil  path. 

Tlic  fundamental  principle  of  tlie  Pharisaic  conception  of  rigbtn>ii»— 
ncss  which  Jesus  Ibua  strcnuousty  opposed,  waa  litcir  idea  tlut  slritC 
observance  of  the  traditions  and  commands  of  their  schools,  in  itsci  C 
Mktistled  the  requirements  of  God.  Fulfilment  of  what  was  written  in 
the  Law  and  its  ItabUlnical  cxpo^tions,  was,  in  their  opinion,  only  ^ 
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qoMtkm  of  nunctilioufl  outward  obsPirancc.    They  weakened  the 

CQBceprion  of  moral  evil  by  subtle  discriminations  of  casuist r>'.     lu 

trifles  the  most  exact  minuteness  was  rc([iiin>d,  but  in  fj^reater  Riattci-s 

the  principles  of  morality  were  lioldly  undermined  or  siirrcndtTol. 

The  tithing  of   mint,  dill,  and  cummin — mere  garden  horbs — wwi 

▼ilal,  but  grave  questions  of  ris^ht  and  wrong  were  treated  wii!i 

iodifference.     This  momi  ]irudery  and  jxidantry,  which  stnvincd  tl:o 

I      wine  before  drinking  it,  lest  a  fly  might  have  fallen  into  it  and  mndo 

I      it  unclean,  but  made  no  trouble  of  swallowing  a  camel,  was  the  hypo- 

I      critical  righteousness   a^iinst   which  Jesus  directed    His  bitterest 

[      words.    With  all  their  lip  veneration  for  it,  they  set  little  value  on 

thestudv  of  the  Law  itself,  but  much  on  that  of  the  commentaries  of 

the  Rabbis,  now  embodied  in  the  Mischna  and  Gemara.     The  liab- 

hinical  tradition  so  amplified  and  twisted  the  words  of  the  Law,  as  to 

nakii  it  cxpross.  in  many  cases,  the  op[>osite  of  its  natund  meaning. 

Beligion  luul  become  almost  wholly  a  mechanical  service,  without 

reference  to  the  heart.     As  in  other  theocratic  communities,  a  man 

night  be  eminently  religious,  in  the  Pharisiuc  sense,  and  yet  utterly 

graved  and  immoral.     The  teaching  of  the  prophets,  which  de- 

jnandcHl  internal  godliness,  was  slighted,  and  the  study  of  their  writ- 

iogM  almost  entirely  put  aside  for  that  of  the  legal  traditions  and  of 

the  Law.    The  desire  to  define,  to  the  smallest  detail,  what  the  Law 

Jcquirocl,  had  led,  in  the  course  of  ages,  to   a  mass  of  conflicting 

tolHuical  opinions,  which  darkened  rather  than   explained  each 

^^nimand.    The  "hedge"  round  the  I^aw  had  proved  a  hedge  of 

^nw.  for  Babbisand  people  alike.     The  que^stion  was,  not  what  was 

Jfeht  or  wrong,  but  what  the  Law,  as  expounded  by  the  Rabbis, 

^*«nanded,  and  ze^il  was  stimulated  by  the  mcrcenan'  expectation  of 

•0  equivalent  reward,  for  s(»rupulojs  exactness  in  fulfilment. 

Abetter  illustration  of  the  mi)ral  worthlessness  of  the  Pharisaic 

Jieaa  of  righteousness  (rould  hardly,  ptThaps,  Ihj  found,  than  in  the 

'•ct  that,  with  all  their  ostentatious  revert^nce  for  the  Scriptures,  ho 

^fco  touched  a  copy  of  them  was.  thereby,  made  unclean.     "  Accord- 

*k?  ^  y^"'"  ®'"^  ^^®  Sadducees  of  their  rivals,  **  the  Scriptures  defilo 

JJ^  hands,  while  Homer  does  not."    The  skins  on  which  the  sacred 

^ka  were  written  might  have  Inien  those  of  an  unclean  lieast.  or,  at 

**st,  they  were  part  of  a  dead  lK>dy.     But  the  Pliarisces  had  their 

'^rt  ready.     •*  Why."  asked  they,  "are  the  l)ones  of  an  ass  clean 

??d  those  of  the  high  priest,  John  Hyramus,  unclean?"     "It  is  the 

•''idof  bone  that  determines  the  uncleanness,"  answered  the  Saddu- 

?5*'  "else  we  would  make  spoons  of  the  bones  of  our  relatives!" 

o^ust  80,"  retorted  the  Pharisees,  "it  is  the  value  we  attach  to  the 

jJJ*iptures  which  has  made  us  decide  that  they  defile  the  hands, 

^**iie  Homer  does  not."    They  worshippt'd  the  letter,  but  miscon- 

7*^*Ved  the  essence  of  Scriptiuxj:  treated  morality  Jis  a  trifle,  and  trifles 

H**  t-lie  only  religion.     In  their  early  days,  fired  by  a  true  zeal  for  God ; 

^^jr  had  degenerated,  as  a  body,  into  mere  "  actors,"    "  There  were 
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plenty  of  Pharisees,"  Baya  evpa  Jowt,  himself  b  Jew,  "vhonsodtb* 
appearanM  of  piety  as  a  cloak  fcr  shamefwl  eads."  Kor  did  Mm 
escape  the  people,  especially  as  these  hjTiocritM  eousht  to  itinrt 
uttentjon  h^  exaggerated  dUplaya,  and  conicmptuotia  ojnampBwer* 
presently  given  them.  The  Dame  of  Pliarisee  came  lo  bo  like  that 
of  Jesuit  in  the  mouth  of  friends  or  opponcota.  Even  Phiio  dt>«  niA 
mention  it,  and  it  soon  died  out  of  tho  mouth  of  ilie  people,  uid»f- 
Tivcd  only  as  a  term  of  Ihe  schools, 

Wilh  a  systcpi  so  utierly  hollow,  and  yel  «o  deeply  rooted  In 
populafliivour.Vlesus  could  hold  no  terms.  Wilh  the  Wtlcr  ride  tt! 
Fliarisaism  lie  had  much  in  common,  but.  as  it  showed  iutclf,  in  ill 
growing  eornipiion,  lie  could  only  condemn  it.  Zealots  for  w«di 
and  forms;  lofty  in  alisiract  viewa;  the  mouthpiece  of  thenedoail 
large,  in  Its  religious  and  political  aepiralions,  there  must  have  Ikw 
litlTe  real  soundness  in  a  bodir  al.  large,  of  which  asiiirit  no  ji^ntle  ailliK 
of  Christ  could  speak  as  whited  sepulchres  and  a  generation  of  tipm 

To  illustrate  His  meaning,  Jesus  proceeds  to  give  cxampln  of 
Pharisaic  abuse  of  the  Law,  holding  up  what  is  implied  in  wdw 
observance,  that  He  may  show  how  it  was  broken  by  lis  pnfcw4 
BealouB  defenders.  The  sublime  morality  nf  the  New  Kinea ha,  wilb 
its  lofty  spIrftunrirAiion  of  Ihe  Law,  is,  He  implies,  the  true  omhsw 
tism — ft  is  His  opbonenia  who  are  undermining  it. 

The  Mosdc  prohibition  of  murder  had  been  Ihnited  by  Ibe  Babtii 
to  Uteml  homicide,  and  they  had  added  to  the  brief  word*  of  it 
Law,  tliat  the  criminal  was  in  danger  of  Ihe  judgment  of  Ood.  )> 
some  cases,  and  of  the  Sanhediim  In  others.  But  this  did  not  MW[ 
the  high  spirttualily  of  the  New  Kingdom.  It  included  in  tike  tlW 
Utterance  of  God,  through  Moses,  a  condemnation  even  ot  HpT 
words  or  thoughts.  "  I  say  unio  you,  (hat  every  one  who  ita^ 
with  his  brother  will  lie  liable  (o  the  Judgment  of  God ;  and  «4M^ 
ever  shall  express  contempt  for  his  brotlier,  will  be  liable  to  the  to 
hedrim:  and  whosoever  shall  say.  Thou  worthless  one,  will  be  Odk 
to  hell  Are.  I  go  beyond  the  Scribes,  for  I  declare,  as  tbefidllDtf 
of  the  Law,  that  unrighteous  anger  is  worthy  of  the  full  punUmMl 
they  attach  to  its  overt  tcsuU  In  homicide;  nay,  more,  I  declare  As 
expression  of  nuch  anger  in  bitter  words  as  incurring  tlie  danMil 
hell.  Not  to  love  one's  'brother'  is.  with  me,  the  essence  m  fl> 
Clime  condemned  by  the  Law:  the  lesser  e:cpresslDnB  of  tnger  Id*- 
Bounce  as  worthy  of  divine,  (hough  temporal  punishment;  In  tk* 
worst  cases,  as  worlhy  of  punishment  in  the  world  to  come."  Ab^ 
with  a  broUicr  entails  the  anger  and  Judgment  of  God:  pubUcK- 
proach  merits  a  public  penalty,  but  he  who  would  consign  anott* 
to  hell  is  himself  In  danger  of  bein^  sent  lo  it.  He  does  not  mppCM 
His  disciples  could  possibly  commit  the  crime  of  murder,  or  t19 
break  into  open  violence,  but  He  ranks  under  an  equal  guilt  ttis  p* 
rions  which  lead  to  them  in  others.  He  ohara;eB  the  muidar,  Mt 
i^nst  the  hand  that  strikes,  but  the  heart  that  uilea. 
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Thb  was  startling  enough,  but  the  application  made  of  it  must 

hft  sounded  no  Icsa  so.     "  Only  the  pure  in  heart  can  see  Qod,  and 

Itesoe  it  is  vain  for  you  to  sock  His  presence  by  an  offering,  if  you 

Jure  in  any  way  tlius  offended.     If  you  have,  and  in  tlic  solemn  mo- 

ncnt  of  appeanng  before  God  rememlK.'r  it. — evil  thou<i:h  men  think 

it  to  break  off  or  interrupt  a  Rjicriflce, — leave  vour  offering  before  tlio 

iJtir:  seek  him  whom  you  have  wronged,  an'a  be  reconciled  to  him, 

ud,  then,  come  and  offer  vour  gift.     You  have  wronged  God,  not 

nan  only.     Beware  lest,  if  you  do  not  make  peace  with  Him,  by 

instant  atonement  to  your  brother,  He  act  to  you  as  a  creditor  does 

irith  a  debtor  he  meets  in  the  street — whom  he  delivers  up  to  the 

judge,  and  wliom  the  judge  hands  over  to  the  ofHcer  to  cast  into 

primn.    I  tell  you,  if  God  thus  let  His  anger  kindle  upon  you,  you 

tUI  not  come  out  till  vou  have  paid  the  last  farthing!" 

The  Pharisaic  doctrine  of  marriage  offences  and  divorce  was  next 
nsnaringly  condemned,  as  an  inailequate  expression  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Law.  It  restricted  adultery  to  the  crime  itself,  and  it  sanctioned 
divorce  at  the  mere  whim  of*  the  husband.  Doubtless  individual 
Babbifl  represented  healthier  views  than  others,  but  they  did  not 
iflect  the  prevailing  tone.  As  with  homicide,  so,  in  adulterv,  the 
morality  of  the  New  Kingilom  traced  the  crime  home  to  the  heart, 
vui  condemned  the  unclean  glance  as  a  virtual  commission  of  the 
dime  itself.  The  thoughts  were  nothing,  in  the  loose  monility  of  the 
day,  but  Jesus  arraigns  the  secret  lusts  of  the  breast,  with  an  earnest- 
ncn  unknown  to  the  Rabbis.  Unconditional  self-mortifieation  is  to 
k  carried  out,  when  guilty  thoughts  imperil  tlio  soul.  "If  your 
riglUeye,"  says  He,  "or  your  right  hand,  your  sight  or  your  touch, 
Myouintotemptation,  it  is  letter  for  you  to  pluck  out  the  one, 
ind  cut  off  the  other,  rather  than  Ikj  leil  astray,  and  not  only  lose  a 
(hire  in  my  kingdom,  but  l>e  cast  into  hell  hereuflLT.'*  Not  that  He 
DMftDt  this  in  a  hard  and  literal  sense.  The  sin  is  with  Him,  in  the 
linrt,  but  the  senses  are  its  instruments,  and  no  guard  can  be  too 
•Wet,  no  self-restraint  too  great,  if  they  endanger  spiritual  i)urity. 

The  Pharisaic  laws  of  divorce  were  shamefully  loose,  "if  any 
tttt,**  said  the  Rabbis,  "see  a  woman  handsomer  than  his  wife,  he 
Btty dismiss  his  wife  and  marry  that  womun,"  and  they  had  the  auda(*- 
ity  to  justify  this  by  a  text  of  S<:ripture.  Even  the  strict  Schammal 
%ld  that  if  a  wife  went  out  without  being  shrouded  in  the  veil  which 
Stttem  women  still  wear,  she  might  be  divorced,  luid  hence  many 
Kabbis  locked  up  their  wives  when  they  went  out!  While  some 
held  that  divorce  should  be  lawful  only  for  adultery,  others,  like 
Joaepbus,  claimed  the  right  to  send  awav  their  wives  if  they  were 
Hot  pleased  with  their  Ixihaviour.  The  school  of  Hillel  even'  main- 
**wed  that,  if  a  wife  cooked  her  liusband's  f(x>d  badly,  by  over-salting 
^over-roasting  it,  he  might  put  her  away,  and  he  might  also  do  so  if 
Jewere  stricken  by  any  grievous  bodily  affliction!  The  facility  of 
divorce  among  the  Jews,  had,  indeed,  become  so  great  a  scandal. 


The  womui  dlToiced  wh  at  oooe  free  to  manT,  hv  leltv  e(  A 
tnJiMl,  riEtwd  bv  wltnenei;  espnarij  KnntliiKher  the  IDMttf  todM 

Rising  lil^  bLotb  all  thii  ftrteriu  hrpoen^,  the  law  oTtha  am 
Kingdom  aounded  ouC  <dear  and  mamn.  "It  hae  bean  ^i'H 
Hoam,"  contlaned  Jeana,  "  Whoeoever  Aall  pot  amtr  hk  vH^^li 
him  glTB  her  a  I))U  nf  dirorce.  But  I  i^  onto  yoo,  Oat  lAonMM 
dull  put  awaT  lii>  ^rifO,  exc^  for  tanAxUan,  eanaea  hi 
occaaon  of  adulterT  if  ahe  marry  again,  tor  m  h  Ml 
irhoaoerer  mantoa  ner,  when  pvt  aww,  flma  ccomlta  ad 


,     en  pvt  awM,  flmi , 

The  use  of  oathawae  no  kit  ptevaktit  In  Oiriit'hdwtbMllMi 
lata  the  East,  and  the  Babbia  had  lanotioned  dm  ptaMM  kfllM 
down  mteute  mka  tor  Ha  ngnlaUon.  "Die  law  of  Mneei  had  Ml» 
hilelT  forbidden  perimr,  bnt  the  caaoistiy  of  the  BabUi  hadetMl 
fined  the  whole  aubject  of  oatl^  that  they  bad.  In  edtect,  bNM 


irlT 
In  Babblnlc^  JurlspmaeDce,  andei 
for  anj  one  to  bn^  them  who  wished.  Their  number  wu  endM 
men  eworc  bv  Iicaven,  by  the  earth,  by  llie  sun,  by  the  proplMt^tf 
the  Temple,  by  Jenuialem,  by  the  altar,  liy  the  wood  tued  lor^Q 
the  sacmces,  by  the  Temple  vesselR,  by  their  own  faesds. 

By  jomine  a  second  text,  from  a  diiferent  part,  to  the  pTohlbMiia 
of  pei^ury,  the  Bcribes  had.  in  effect,  opened  the  door  to  every  ifaM. 
To  tlie  prohibition  of  Moses,  "  Thou  slinlt  not  swear  falsely,"  Ik^ 
had  added  the  charge,  ' '  but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  Ibine  aadl> 
and  from  this  it  was  argued  thst  no  oath  was  binding,  either  on  oaA' 
self  or  towards  others,  nhich  had  no  vow  of  sacriflce  as  a  part  el  ^ 
or  if  the  tow  had  been  punctually  fulfilled."  Any  oath,  any  dMp 
tlon  towanls  God  or  roan,  and  even  perjury  itself,  was  thus  MW' 
tloned,  if  it  were  only  consecrated  and  punfltd  by  an  offeriw.    1^ 

fBrnilous,  eiaggeraling,  crafty  Jew  needed  to  be  checked,  ntnei  IkM 
elpcd  in  his  uii truthfulness,  but  the  miardlans  of  the  purity  of  ftj 
Law  had  invented  endless  oaths,  witn  minute  disciinunatlon^  *■ 
▼erlml  shades  and  catchcB,  which  did  not  expressly  name  Ood,  or  ttl 
Temple,  or  the  altar,  and  those  the  people  might  use,  without  (ciqlii 
mock  oaths,  liarmless  to  Ihemselvus  and  of  no  binding  foreel 

Against  such  equivocation  and  connccrated  hypocrisy  Jeeua  DM 
His  voice.  "I  say  unto  you.  swear  not  at  all;  neither  by  beafW 
for  it  is  God's  throne:  neither  by  the  earili,  for  it  is  His  foouuxjl 
nor  by  Jcrusalein,  for  it  is  the  city  of  the  Great  King.  Ton  mw 
tremble  to  swear  by  God,  but  when  you  swear  by  any  thing  cr ' 


with  His  works  or  His  worship,  you  swear,  in  reality,  by  HimMtf. 
Hor  shall  you  swear  by  your  head,  for  you  cannot  roake  a  liair  of  rt 
white  or  black;  and,  thus,  your  oaths  by  it  ore  idle  words.     But  M 


ir  head,  for  you  cannot  roake  a  hair  of  H 

, , ,  ^'our  oaths  by  it  are  idle  words.    But  W 

your  speech  be  simply  yes  and  no,  for  what  exceeds  iheae  is  fMnOi 
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As  my  disciples,  your  word  is  enough :  you  will  speak 
in  the  presence  of  God.  '* 

f  of  lire  under  the  New  Kingdom,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
osite  of  that  held  by  the  schools  of  the  day.  Prosperity, 
''88  an  unbroken  enjoyment  of  life  to  extreme  old  age, 
I  woridly  comforts,  and  continuous  success  in  all  under- 
triumphant  victory  over  all  enemies.  All  this  was  ex- 
Just  reward  of  a  strict  obeciience  to  Rabbinical  prescrip- 
sonstituted  the  "righteousness  of  the  Law. "  Jesus  held 
y  opposite  of  all  this  as  the  blessedness  to  be  sought  in 
Dgoom.  Poverty,  sorrow,  and  persecution,  were  to  be 
»t  of  His  followers,  but  their  transcendent  reward,  here- 
3  love  which  inspired  such  devotion,  transfigured  them 
lonour,  and  demanded  the  highest  joy. 
tie  contrast  more  vivid  between  the  Old  Kingdom  and 
I  had  added  ''woes'*  in  connection  with  all  that  the 
praised  as  specially  blessed.  The  rich,  who  have  their 
leir  earthly  possessions;  the  prosperous,  who  cared  for 
pt  this  world,  would  suffer  hunger  hereafter;  those  who 
or  present  joy,  would  one  day  mourn  and  weep ;  those 
praised,  would  find  the  praise  only  deceiving  flattery, 
mility,  gentleness,  resignation,  and  love,  were  to  charac- 
w  Israel;  the  virtues  and  rewards  of  the  soul ;  the  piety 
rewards  in  this  world,  were  discountenanced.  The 
>m  was  to  win  hearts  by  spiritual  attractions,  till  now 

leal  application  of  the  ideal,  thus  sketched,  He  required 
I  to  repudiate  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  retaliation, 
less  reflnements  of  the  liabbis,  and  to  adopt,  in  its  place, 
of  overcoming  evil  with  good.  Antiquity,  l)oth  Jewish 
cherished  the  idea  of  revenge  for  injuries.  To  requite 
I  was  assumed  as  both  just  and  righteous.  Even  Socrates 
r  idea  of  virtue  than  to  surpass  friends  in  showing  kind- 
mies  in  inflicting  hurt.  Plato,  indeed,  held  that  revenge 
nd  that  no  one  should  do  evil  on  any  ground ;  that  it 
do  wrong  than  to  suffer  it,  and  that  the  virtuous  man 
ijure  any  one,  because  to  do  so  injured  himself.  But 
ly  in  his  mind,  in  these  noble  sentiments,  the  relations 
sens  to  each  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  slaves,  and  of  all 
i  his  own  race;  and  the  motive  for  his  magnanimity  was 
he  individual  man,  or  for  ideal  humanity,  but  only  polit- 
id  right.  Roman  stoicism  rose  higher,  but  its  injunctions 
to  enemies  were  rather  the  expression  of  self  approving 
f  loving  moral  conviction.  Among  the  Jews,  retaliation 
jtion  of  Moses.  Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for 
r  foot,  burning  for  burning,  wound  for  wound,  stripe  for 
quired  by  him.     The  stern  Sadducee  party  clung  to  the 


THfi  f.sen.  Off  CUaWT. 


letter  of  the  LftT,  bat  the  milder  Fhirinea  had  farmted  a  nJi  ( 
mone7  peymente  hutcML  Aa  In  our  own  mlddla  egeit  *  tirif  < 
ilnefl  waa  conatnicted  for  each  personal  ln]iir7;  for  tcMtaw  flw  Idi 
for  a  cntt  on  the  ear,  a  Mow  on  the  back,  aplttlnx  oa  tat  poMi 
taking  away  an  under  gannent,  nBConslng  a  wonaf  a  head,  nd  tt 
like.  The  Talue  of  a  hand,  or  foot,  or  an  (^e,  wafe  compnted  bf  It 
depredation  It  would  bare  made  In  the  tahie  of  a  dave.  A  Vumn 
tbeearwaivarioDtlTaetattheflneof  aahUUngcr  a  poand:a>lM 
on  the  one  dbtA  at  two  hundred  luieta;  nii  tiiiMi  rliiiitai  al  iJwH 
To  tear  out  hab,  to  i^t  on  the  pemm,  to  take  awaf  otufa  eoa^  «  i 
uncover  a  woman's  nead,  waa  compenaated  hj  a  inymmil  «.M 
hundred  imeee.  ir>, 

Tlila  rude  and  often  mercenary  aoftenlng  of  the  harahnaK  dH| 
old  Law  fell  wholly  below  the  requliementa  of  the  Mew  S' — ' — 
Ita  memben  muat  miffer  wrong  pMentiy,  that  the  oonadci 
wrong-doer,— become  lla  own  aceuaer,— ini^  be  ma  to  fi 
by  the  lemon  of  onrealatlng  meeknem.    Chrlat'a  own  '"'*' 

and  foi^Teneea  waa  to  be  repeated  by  HIa  fioDowniL 

conquered  liy  being  made  to  feel  the  power  of  goo^e«.  Tbefmm 
was,  at  best,  only  a  discipline  for  ttie  future,  and  the  patient  <■&> 


was,  at  best,  ontr  a  discipline  for  ttie  luture,  and  the  patient  <M> 
ance  of  wrong,  from  Christ-like  love  and  gentlcncBB.  was  part  of  ftl 

E reparation  for  the  pure  joys  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  '  "Ye  hnl 
eard,"  said  He,  "  that  it  was  said.  An  eye  for  an  L-ye,  and  a  tgoi 
for  A  tooth.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  the  evil  una;  kil 
wboHoeTer  euiitea  thee  on  the  right  cbcek,  turn  to  him  the  olher  llH 
And  to  lum  who  desires  to  contend  with  thee  and  take  thy  tati 
le&Te  him  tliy  cloak  also.  And  whosoever  shall  press  thee  oM  wBk 
ao  with  him  two.  To  him  that  asks  tliee,  rive,  and  from  Un  IW 
desires  to  borrow  of  thee,  turn  not  away."  The  spirit  of  sudi  MM 
tions  is  evident.  Hasty  retaliation :  readiness  to  stand  on  one's  ni"! 
In  all  coses:  delibcmte  revenge  rather  tliao  pity,  are  unworthy  a  M* 
bcT  of  the  New  Kingdom.  It  is  for  him  to  teach  by  bearing,  jM 
ing.  and  (civing,  nnd  not  by  words  only.  The  virtues  he  comlMMi 
be  is  to  illustrate.     But  it  is  far  from  the  teaching  of  (Suist  thtf  M 
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hsoB  had  led  His  audience  step  by  step  to  higher  and  higher 
eonoeptions,  and  now,  by  an  easy  transition,  raised  them  to  the  high- 
oeofall. 

The  character  of  any  religion  depends  on  its  idea  of  Go<l.  The 
JiBiTB  had  no  loftier  thought  of  Ilim  than  as  a  national  deity,  tlie 
Iktber  of  Israel  and  of  its  proselytes,  but  not  the  God  of  the  world  at 
Inge.  They  looked  on  Him  also  as  a  jealous  Gkxl,  and  the  Pharisee 
Q^  himself  to  a  painful  zeal  in  his  fulfilment  of  the  Law  by  the 
flwoght  that  the  sins  of  the  father  were  vLsitcd  on  the  third  uud  fourth 
nieration.  If  he  agonized  to  carry  out  a  thousand  minute  prescrip- 
toDs^  if  the  Essene  secluded  himself  in  hurtful  loneliness,  if  the  Sad- 
dnoee  toiled  to  discharge  all  that  was  i*cquired  in  the  service  of  the 
Temple,  and  in  the  presentation  of  offerings,  if  the  people  mourned 
iithe  apprehension  that  God  hud  forsaken  them,  it  was  l)ccausc  all 
•fike  looked  up  to  a  Being  who,  as  they  believed,  required  what  they 
WttM  hardly  render.  They  should  have  drawn  other  conceptions 
from  their  ancient  Scriptures,  but  they  did  not.  They  had  alwavs 
kamed  much  that  was  true  and  sublime  from  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets— the  Majesty  of  God  and  the  deiwndence  of  the  creature — 
the  dignity  of  man  as  the  divine  image,  and  the  kingly  relation  of 
MioTah  to  Israel — His  son,  His  first-born.  His  bride,  llis  spouse. 
They  had  never  lost  the  conviction  that  their  nation  could  not  perish, 
hecause  the  honour  of  God  was  pledged  to  defend  it,  and  they  even 
looked  forward,  with  a  frenzied  earnestness,  to  a  future  when  He 
voold  send  His  Messiah,  and  raise  them  above  all  the  nations.  As 
^cwi,  many  doubtless  drew  comfort  from  the  divine  words,  that,  like 
Hafiither  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitielh  them  that  four 
Hfan.  But  their  theology  had  sunk  to  a  mere  mercenary  relation  of 
peiformance  and  reward.  The  idea  of  a  strict  return  of  good  for 
lood,  or  evil  for  evil,  extended  to  the  next  world  as  well  as  this, 
jodattho  best,  God  was  only  the  Father  of  Israel,  not  of  mankind, 
"ill,  abo^'e  all,  the  Master,  looking  for  service  from  man  as  the  scr- 
^t— the  fond  thought  of  His  fatherhood,  even  in  its  limited  national 
•fnae,  grew  more  and  more  common  as  Christ's  day  grew  near.  The 
Jew  was  being  educated  for  the  divine  announcement  of  the  whole 
^th. 

-  The  heathen  world,  also,  had  long  Ixjcn  unconsciously  preparing 
*or  its  proclamation.  Greek  philosophy  had  six)ken  of  the  Father  of 
P^  and  men.  Man  was  the  divine  image  anil  of  divine  origin — the 
Jiend,  the  fellow-citizen,  the  emanation,  the  Son,  of  Go<l.  In  an  in- 
^'Ujere  age,  when  tine  words  were  uicd  as  mere  rhetorical  lio\iLx\aitf»» 


ilo^aikBlMMMt  Ma  ■  CTirirtwL  "Tfca  god^'iiM 
uo,  aniuuuf  pttynd ftfamdlinw  do  smyAbs  te«ar  smA 
aiidformirbeMlitlMnGntfedaUUn^of  MiMliti  wllfc  iiiiiit 
IcM  tionnty,  and  pruned  evajUiiug  for  vm  btSonbmA.  TkHA^^ 
bftve  Uiejr make of«r  lo Qc:  UntlabowtlMjDMUdiigi;  aadtlMjnv 
\  oDirearied,  daf  and  nUit,  di^nBring  Ifaeb  beaefltt  aa  tha  umtofi 
of  the  human  Tac&  Weaiekmd  bjlbemaacfaildeniodMlrbaN^ 
and.  like  loving  parents,  thej  amile  at  the  faolta  ol  their  cUUim 
and  ceue  not  lobeatow  fcliKlpew  on  Mndnew  to  aa;  (tva  na  bAn 
we  aak,  and  continue  to  do  ao,  alttwuA  ire  do  not  ttank  them,  m^ 
even  thou^  we  ay  out  dellantlj,  '  lahalt  take nottiiig  turn  ttn; 


let  them  keep  what  they  have  tor  tbonnlveal ' 
the  UDjuat,  and  the  aeaa  qvead  ont  even  tar  mm 
are  eaaily  appeaaed,  never  nnfondvlng:  how  on: 


rafahOK    neitdi 
•-^ — ■ ,^g 


Spirit,  the  Wmclier  over  eood  or  evil,  who  ever,  unweariedlv.lndiM 


tbej  were  only  nrliUcial  rbcloric,  composed  to  turn  aside  tbecbttg* 
of  worshipping  Blocks  and  stones.  F('""  '~  *'""  ^'— "  -  —  *• — ■' — 
way,  in  Seneca,  before  haughty  pride  i 


of  worshipping  stocka  and  stones.     Faith  In  the  divinily  often  art* 

~\y,  in  Seneca,  before  haughty  pride  in  humanity,  and  Uiat  pride,  in 

rn.  sinks  before  llie  durk  future.     The  fancy  played  over  Ihe  iiA 


abyss  with  empty  words  of  comfort,  respecting  the  father-like  joi 
and  god-like  man,  but  even  prosperity  could  tianlly  amuse  iUelf  *i<k 
Ihcm,  aud  tbehourof  trial  repeated  them  with  hollow  laughter  nd 
self-murder.  Yet  they  were  there  louse  for  Ihe  highest  good,  kid 
men  chosen.  The  rcligous  education  of  the  world  had  gradniUj- 
through  long  ages,  become  ready  for  the  teachings  of  Jeaus. 

Tho   Bcrmou  on  the  Mount  was  spokca  while  every  sign  of  Ibn 
wrath  of  Qud  with  the  nation  lay  like  a.  burden  oa  &11,  and  peipkn' 
llic  masters  in  Israel.     Yet  it  was  then  tjiat  Jesus  revealed  that  Ocd 
was  the  Father  of  men.  and  had  loved  Uiem  from  the  bcginoinr  ot 
Ilic  world,  appealing  for  proof  even  to  the  lilies  of  Uto  field  a^tlieOidi 
of  the  air.     For  the  first  time,  men  heard  lliat  tho  whole  race  «<• 
tliu  sons  (if  the  great  licavenly  Father;  that  the  world  lay  in  the  nn- 
Nliiuc  of  His  eternal  love,  and  that  ail  alike  were  Invited  to  seek  ^ 
face.     It  was  the  first  proclamation  of  a  universal  religion,  and,** 
such,  an  event  uuitpic  in  tho  histoir  of  mankiud.    In  the  early  ag<* 
of  llio  world,  war  wna  pcrpeluul.    ILvl-u  after  men  had  long  adopteB 
city  life  and  its  civilizulion,  a  ttranger  and  an  enemy  wers  lyiiony' 
mous.    I'liiiH,  ill  the  tlrst  ases  of  Itome,  a  stranwr  who  had  not  p** 
himself  (<iriuu11y  imdcr  the  protection  cf  some  lioman.  had  no  Tigt>-* 
and  no  pruleciion.    Wliat  the  l^omnn  citizen  took  from  lilm  was    ' 
lawful  gain  as  the  shcU  which  no  ouo  owned,  picked  up  on  t^  w^ 
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ion.    He  was  like  a  wild  beast,  to  be  hunted  and  prcjcd  on  at  any 

Ode's  wilL      To  use  Mommscn's  figure,  a  tribe  or  people  must  be 

flftber  the  anvil  or  the  hammer.     Ulysses  was  only  the  type  of  the 

World  at  large  in  his  day,  when,  in  the  early  part  of  his  wanderings, 

iie  landed  in  Thrace,  and  having  found  a  city,  instantly  sacktKl  it 

and  killed  all  the  inhabitants.     Where  there  was  no  express  treaty. 

Blunder  and  murder  were  always  to  be  dreaded.     The  only  safety  of 

individuals  or  communities  was  their  own  capacity  of  self-defence. 

As  tribes  and  clans  expanded    to   nations,  the  bloo<l  connection 

secured  peace,  more  or  less,  in  the  area  they  occupied,  and,  ultimately, 

the  interests  of  commerce,  or  the  impulse  of  self-perservation,  joined 

even  states  of  different  nationalities  in  peaceful  alliances.    Isolated 

nations,  like  the  Jews,  still  kept  up  the  intense  aversion  to  all  but 

their  own  race,  but  the  progress  of  the  world  made  them  more  and 

more  exceptional. 

Before  the  age  of  CJhrist,  the  conquests  of  Rome  had  broken  down 
the  dividing  walls  of  nationality  over  the  civilized  earth,  and  hud 
united  all  races  undor  a  common  government,  which  secured  a  widc- 

Sread  peace,  hitherto  unknown.  Men  of  races  living  far  apart  found 
emselves  free  to  compete  for  the  highest  honours  of  public  lifcj  or 
of  letters,  and  Rome  accepted  emperors  and  men  of  genius,  alike, 
from  the  obscure  populations  of  the  provinces. 

But  though  conquest  had  forced  the  nations  into  an  outwanl  unity, 
there  was  no  real  fusion  or  brotherhood.  Man.  as  man.  had  gained 
nothing.  The  barlmrian  and  tlie  slave  were  no  less  despist'd  than 
before,  and  had  gained  no  more  rights.  The  Romans  hiid  l)een  forced, 
for  their  own  sakes,  to  raise  the  conquered  to  more  or  less  political 
equality  with  themselves,  but  they  did  so  from  no  sentiment  of  re- 
spect to  them  as  fellow-men,  and  still  bore  themselves  towards  them 
with  the  same  haughty  superiority  and  ill-concealed  aversion.  It 
was  the  peace  of  political  and  even  moral  death.  All  mankind  had 
l)ecome  the  slaves  of  the  despot  on  the  Tiljer.  Ancient  virtues  had 
passed  away,  and  vice  and  comiption,  imequalled,  perhaps,  in  any 
ige,  lay  like  a  deadly  miasma  over  universal  society.  The  union  oi 
tile  world  was  regretted,  as  superseding  the  times  when  Rome  could 
indulge  its  tastes  in  war  and  plunder.  It  was  a  |)olitical  comprehen- 
sion, not  a  moral  federation.  The  hostility  of  the  past  was  impos- 
sible, but  the  world  had  only  become  a  mob,  not  a  brotherhood,  of 
nations,  and  had  sunk  in  morality,  as  it  had  advanced  in  outward  alii-, 
tnce. 

With  the  Jews,  the  old  hatred  of  all  races  but  their  own  had  gro"\vn 
With  the  calamities  of  the  nation.  It  seemed  to  them  a  duty  to  hate 
the  heathen  and  the  Samaritan,  but  their  cynicism  extended  .'besides, 
to  all  respecting  whom  the  jealousy  for  the  honour  of  the  Law  luid 
Taised  suspicion.  They  hated  the  publicans;  the  Rabbi  hated  the 
lyrlest,  the  Pharisee  the  Sudducee,  and  lK)th  loathe<l  and  hate<l  the 
common  people,  who  did  not  know  the  ten  thousand  injunctions  of 
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the  schools.  They  liad  forgotten  wli.it  the  Old  Testament  t^itislit 
of  the  love  of  God  towards  men,  and  of  the  love  due  by  man  tonis 
fellow.  They  remembered  that  they  had  been  comHionacd  to  show 
no  favour  to  the  sunken  nations  of  Canaan,  but  thiey  f onrnt  fbat  Hkj 
had  not  been  told  to  hate  them.  The  Law  had  said  '^Thoa  ikaft 
love  thy  nei|dibour  aa  thyself;"  but  their  ndghboar,  tbt^wmnamL 
meant  only  a  Jew  or  a  proselyte,  and  they  had  added  that  Uuir  AaM 
"hate  thcLr  enemies."  *'  If  a  Jew  see  a  GentUe  fsll  fnto  the  sea," 
wrote  Maimonides,  still  cherishing  the  old  feeling  oentnrlea  laler,  "let 
him  by  no  means  take  him  out;  for  it  is  written,  '  Thoa  shaft  not  rim 
up  against  the  blood  of  th  v  neighbour, '  but  this  is  not  thy  neb^iboar.^ 
Tne  spirit  of  revenge  which  prevailed,  embittered  even  porrate  Vfi 
among  the  Jews  themselves.  Each  had  his  own  enemiefl^  wImnb  ha 
felt  free  to  hate  and  to  injure,  and  all,  aUke,  hated  wh61a  daaea  cf 
their  own  nation,  and  the  whole  heathen  races. 

Jesus  was,  now,  by  a  simple  utterance,  to  create  a  new  nlMotts  am. 
"  Ye  have  heard,"  said  He,  "  that  it  was  said,  Thoa  abaft  lofw  ttgr 
neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy.    But  I  say  unto  yon.  Lots 

enemies,  and  pray  for  them  who  persecute  yon;  thatye  magrbe 

sons  of  your  Father,  who  is  in  heaven ;  for  He  makes  His  ma  toriie  i 
the  evil  and  good,  and  sends  rain  on  the  ri^^teoos  and  imiWila 
For  if  ye  love  them  that  love  you,  what  reward  have  yeTQii 
kingdom).    Do  not  even  the  (hated)  publicana  the  sameT    And  If 
sslute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  that  ezoeedat  Do  nol  evav 
(heathen)  Qentiles  the  same  thing?    Be  ye,  therefon^  perfect^  m ; 
heavenly  Father  is  perfect." 

It  was  a  new  era  for  man.  Heathenism  had  fine  sentfanentiL 
tbev  were  supported  by  no  high  morality,  and  no  living  hopes. 
Ola  Testament  often  commended  kinoness  and  mercy,  but  it 
sanctioned  revenge  and  triumph  over  the  fall  of  an  enemy,  and, 
in  the  most  attractive  passages,  it  seemed  as  if  piety  were  exi 
to  make  the  anger  of  God  on  one's  adversaries  the  more  certain. 
Jesus  throws  down  the  dividing  prejudices  of  nationality,  and 
universal  love  without  distinction  of  race,  merit,  or  rank.  A  man* 
neighbour,  henceforth,  was  every  one  who  needed  help,  even  ai 
enemy.  All  men,  from  the  slave  to  the  highest,  were  sons  of  on*- 
Father  in  heaven,  and  should  feel  and  act  towards  each  other,  a  - 
brethren.  No  human  standard  of  virtue  would  suffice :  no  imitation  o^f^^' 
the  loftiest  examples  among  men.  Moral  perfection  had  been  recofgE^^' 
nized,  alike  by  heathen  and  Jews,  as  found  only  in  likeness  to  thi^^^^n 
divine,  and  that  Jesus  proclaims  as,  henceforth,  the  one  idc»l  for 
humanity.  With  a  sublime  enthusiasm  and  brotherly  love  for  the 
He  rises  above  His  age,  and  annoimces  a  common  Father  of  all 
kind,  and  one  grand  spiritual  ideal  in  resemblance  to  Him. 

With  this  grand  truth  of  Christianity  the  relation  of  man  to 
maker  was  entirely  changed.  The  love  of  a  child  to  a  father 
the  place  of  fear,  as  a  motive  to  His  service.    A  new  spiritual 
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duin  f'f  fili.'il  lovf  aii'l  ()h««li<.'iu'c  wiis  called  into  being,  with  filial 
yoarnini;^  uiior  Him,  and  childlike  devotion  to  His  will — a  kingdom 
111  whicii  the  humble,  the  meek,  and  the  merciful  found  their  heaven, 
AQd  in  which  all  who  hungered  and  thirsted  after  righteousness  felt 
that  they  could  be  satisfied.  The  pure  in  heart  were,  as  such,  its 
citizens;  tlie  souls  who  love  the  things  of  peace  were  called  its  children, 
^d  those  who  bore  presecution  and  sorrow  for  the  sake  of  righteous- 
tH-aaweretolnlieritit. 

To  be  **i)erfectas  the  great  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect,"  is  to  do 
pod's  will  on  earth  as  the  angels  do  it  alM)ve,  and,  hence,  the  new 
Kingdom  is  thus  spoken  of  elwwhere.     It  was  to  be  wholly  spiritual, 
JD  contrast  to  the  political  dreams  of  the  Pliorisces.     Tht;y  had  trans- 
formed the  predictions  of  the  prophets  to  a  political  programme, 
^'^ch  should  l)c  realized  by  war  against  Rome,  and  zealous  agitation 
'^inst  the  Badducean  arist/x;racy.     They  thought  of  another  3Iac- 
^baan  war,  to  be  followed  hy  a  revelation  of  the  Messiah  from 
**^iFen.     The  kingdom  of  Jesus,  on  tlie  contrary,  was  n(>t  to  rise  like 
*  State,  so  that  men  could  say  it  wits  here'  or  there,  because  it 
^^8  already  in  their  midst.     It  couM  not  be  otherwise.    He  had  pro- 
^l^imcd  that  God  was  the  great  Father,  and,  as  such,  the  lovmc:, 
'I'ial  desire  that  they  might  be  Ilis  chiUlren  thrust  aside  the  cold 
ij^ouffht  of  reward,  which  had  hitherto  ruletl.     lie  proclaimed  that 
^*Od  loved  them,  not  in  return  for  their  services,  but  from  the  love 
'^^d  tenderness  of  a  Father's  heart,  which  tumi  forth  His  sun  over  good 
^^id  liad  alike,  and  rejoiced  more  over  a  sinner's  reixjutance  than  over 
^^c  weary  exactness  m  Iliibbinical  rules  of  lifty  who  thought  them- 
Jjeives  righteous.     The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Judaism  of  the 
5*^y  was  undermined  by  the  new  d(K*trin(\     What  need  was  there 
*Onger  for  offerings,  for  Temple  ritual,  for  washings  or  fastings,  or 
^rupulous  tithings,  when  the  great  Father  nrnght  only  the  he^irt  of 
t^is  penitent  child?  The  hope  of  the  Kabbis  that  they  could  hohl  God 
to  tlie  fulfilment  of  what  they  thought  His]>romises,  if  only  the  Mosaic 
fleal  of  the  th<K)cracv,  in  their  sense,  was  restored,  fell  to*the  ground. 
Che  isolation  of  the  Jews,  and  their  glory  as  the  chosen  people  of  God, 
vcre  things  of  the  i>iisr.     One  i)art  of  the  theocracy  after  the  other 
vas  doomed  to  fall  l>efore  this  grand  proclamation,  for  its  foundations 
rere  supiwd.       The  Fatherh<K)d  of  God,  whicrh  now  falls  like  an 
mpt^  HOund  on  the  ear  of  the  multitude,  was,  at  its  utterance,  the 
reation  of  a  new  world. 
Jesus  had,  now,  set  forth  the  charactori sties  of  citizenship  in  His 
»w  kingdom,  and  the  new  law;  He  pit**se(l,  next,  to  the  new  life, 
warning  was  nef,*ded  to  guard  His  followers,  in  their  religious 
ities,  from  the  abuses  of  the  Kabbinical  party. 
Almsgiving  had  been  exalted  by  the  Scril)es  to  an  act  in  itself 
?ritorious  Ix'fore  God.     The  words  *'  alms,"  and  "  righteousness," 
tro,  indeed,  use<l  interchangeably.     "  For  one  farthing  piven  to  the 
or,"  said  the  Rabbis,  "a  man  will  receive  heaven."     The  words, 
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"I  shall  iKliold  Thy  fare  in  righleinisness."  were  rendered  in  t59 
gloss  ■■because  of  alms."  "TUis  moucv."  said  ollicrs,  "gtKs  for 
alms,  that  my  sons  may  lire,  and  that  I  may  oblnin  the  worli)  to 
come."  "A  mau'e  table  now  expiated  by  alma,  us  the  allar, 
hereioforo,  did  by  eacriflce,"  "He  who  gives  alma  will  be  kept  (nsin 
all  evil."  In  an  ago  when  the  religious  spirit  was  dead,  outward  actk 
of  religion  were  outentatinusly  practised,  at  once  to  cam  a  rewMil 
from  Ood,  and  la  secure  honour  for  holiness  from  men.  Retlpon 
was  acted  fur  ^n,  either  present  or  future,  AgntnsL  such  hopocriay 
Jesiiswarna  Hisfullowcra.  "  Takcbced  that  ye  do  uotyoorriglitoon*- 
nese  before  men.  to  be  seen  by  Ihcm,  otUerwise  you  have  uo  reward  with 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  They  were  lo  draw  no  altcntiiin  to 
their  charity,  by  tiaviog  it  proclaimea  in  the  Bynagogue,  oc  by  oaten- 
taliously  giving  it  in  the  Btrecl^  to  earn  praise  of  i:  *  ' 
hide  it  as  if  they  would  noU  ~  '  ■  -•  •  —  • 
right  hand  was  doing. 

reward  but  the  emT 
rewarded  by  their  Fathorli 

"" yer  had  become 

_  ...  The  hours,  the  matter,  the d:       ...     . 

A  rigid  Pharisee  prayed  many  times  a  day,  and  too  many  took  CHS 
to  have  the  hours  of  prayer  overtake  them,  decked  in  tlieir  brad 

ShylocterieB,  at  the  street  comers,  that  they  might  publicly  show  thdr 
evoutness, — or  went  to  the  synagogue  that  the  congr^atioa  might 
see  it.  Nor  were  iltey  content  with  short  pravers,  but  lengtheDsd. 
their  devotions  as  if  to  make  a  merit  of  their  duration.  Intend  aC 
Ihia.  Ilie  members  of  the  new  kingdom  were  to  retire  to  Strict  Btcftcr 
when  they  prayed,  and  address  their  Father  who  sees  in  secret,  au. 
would  reward  them  hereafter,  in  tbo  future  world,  lot  their .luncMitT. 
Nor  were  tlicy  to  use  the  foolish  repetitions  in  vogue  witli  tw 
Lcntlien,  who  thought  they  would  be  licard  for  their  mucli  speafcii:^ 
The  great  Father  knows  what  we  need  before  we  ask  Him,  and  ie~ 
Quires  no  lengthened  petitions.  Prayer  in  the  congregatloii  is  not  for- 
bidden, for  Jesus  Himself  frequented  the  synagogue,  and  Joined  In- 
public  devotions.  But  private  prayer  must  be  private,  to  guanX. 
ngainst  human  weakness  corrupting  it  into  worthless  parade.  Tbtl 
simplest,  shortest  prayer,  unheard  by  human  ear,  is  accepted  of  Ood, 
if  it  rise  from  the  heart:  if  the  heart  be  wanting,  all  prayer  is  mer« 

It  is  always  much  eaiser,  however,  to  follow  a  pattern  than  a  precept^ 
and,  hence,  Jesus  proceeded  lo  set  before  them  a  model  prayer.  "After 
this  manner,  therefore,  pray  ye,  Uur  Father  who  ort  in  beamic 
hallowed  be  Thy  snmc.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done,  *■ 
in  heaven,  so  al^  on  earth.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  AaA 
forgive  us  uur  debts  (to  Thee),  as  wc,  also,  have  forgiven  ourdeMocs. 
And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  frran  Uw  evil  obSp"  ' 
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Reiddcd  that  our  being  forpivcn  our  trespasses  hy  God  depended  on 
oarfor^vingmcn  tlieira  nirainst  us. 

Ilwts  the  custom  of  everv  ll:ibl)i  to  teacli  his  disciples  a  form  of 
pnrcr,  and  in  *'TUe  LonVs  l^rjiyer."  .Fesua,  as  John  already  had 
doiK;  followed  the  example.  But  what  a  difTorcnro  betwceii  His 
model  and  that  of  other  teachers!  He  liad  <T»'ate;l  a  ii;\v  heaven, 
ipd  a  new  earth,  for  the  M nil,  and  in  Ih!^  prayer  the  mi-^!ity  revela- 
tun  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  shines,  ilkc  a  sun,  over  alf  humanity. 
The  highest  coneeivabic  ideal  of  jnirfeetion  nnd  fclieity  for  the  racV. 
is  offered  in  the  will  of  the  Ktemal  Father  iK'in.E^  done  on  earth  n^  it 
is  in  heaven.  Childlike  trust  nnd  dependence  ask,  and  an?  eonlcnted 
ifith,  daily  bounty  from  that  Father's  hand.  His  iiierey  is  pleaded 
b)r  hearts  that  nlready  have  learned  to  show  it  to  others.  The  spirit 
stands  before  Himclothe<i  in  humility,  and  full  of  love  and  lender- 
new  towards  its  fellows.  Conscious  weakne>*s  stretches  out  its  hand 
for  heavenly  help,  distrusting  itself,  but  stron*?  in  a  llijrher.  Each 
clanae,  almost  each  word,  is  full  of  the  deepest  siifniru-ance.  Eac^h  is 
fflWd  with  divine  light.  After  ei)DrhttH*n  centuries,  Christendom  knows 
no  expression  of  thoughts  and  feelings  so  full  in  so  small  a  compass, 
so  rich,  BO  majestic  in  pniisean<l  ])etltion.  Hallowed  i)hrasr*s,  cur- 
'wit  in  His  day,  may  be  quotefl  as  parallels  of  sinjrle  parts,  but  Ho 
slonennitcd  them  to  words  of  His  own  with  a  breadth  an<l  s»»lidity,  a 
childlike  simplicity  and  wisdom,  a  strength  and  lowliness  whollyun- 
™wn  in  Jewish  literature. 

^Aating  had  become  one  of  the  prominent  religious  usages  of  our 

fi>viour*8  day.     Though  only  one  fast  had  In^en  api>ointerl  by  Moses 

"■*^bat  of  tlie  Day  of  Atonement — the  PharistH's  ha(i  added  namerous 

^'Jicrs,  especially  on  the  two  days  of  the  week,  Monday  and  Thursday, 

^  Which  synagogue  worship  was  held.     When  fasting,  they  strewed 

^^ir  heads  with  ashes,  and  neither  washed  nor  anointed  themsi'lves 

?pf  trimmed  their  Inwards,  but  put  on  wretched  clothing,  and  showed 

3?^lii«e1ves  in  all  the  outward  signs  of  mourning  and  sadness  used  for 

j?^  dead.     Insincerity  made  capital  of  feigned  humiliati<m  andcontri- 

Jpti,  till  even  the  Roman  theatre  noticed  it.     In  one  of  the  plays  of 

^^  time,  a  camel,  covered  with  a  mourning  cloth,  was  led  on  the 

fJ^Re.     **TVhy  is  the  camel  in  mf>urningV"  asked  one  of  the  players. 

,    ^Because  the  Jews  are  ke<?ping  the  iSabbath  year,  and  grow  nothin":, 

!?^t  are  Jiving  on  thistles.     The  camel  is  mourning  l>ecause  its  food  is 

•l^^ls  taken  from  it."    liabbis  were  forbidden  t()  anoint  thctmselves 

fj^fore  going  out,  and  it  was  recorded  of  a  specially  famous  doctor, 

•5^t  his  face  was  always  bhu^k  with  fasting.     All  iiretence  was  abhor- 

^"Uttothe  soul  of  Jesus,  especially  in  religion.     "AVhen  ;/<?  fast," 

j5^ldHc,  •*l)enot  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a  sad  countenance;  for  they 

y-isflgure  their  faces,  that  tln.\v  may  apjwar  unlo  men  to  fast.     Verily 

J  *ayunto  you.  They  have  their  reward.     But  do  thou,  when  thou 

■'^atftjt,  anoint  thine  head  and  wash  thy  fa<re;  that  thou  mayest  not 

appear  unto  men  to  fast,  but  to  thy  Father  who  is  in  secret,  and 


tby  Father,  vho  sees  in  Kent,  wfll  nrmid  IbBa."  To  mAi 
kppkuse,  credit,  or  nia,  br  •  ahov  of  goSBaeaa,  mtt  \m  itl 
M  members  of  tho  New  Ki^dom.    It  maid  ba  brtMr  to  M 


Ine  pdn  and  true  aonow  bide  Rom  the  ^ro  oi 
draw  to  tlie  tecmey  of  the  breasL 

Be  bad  alreadf  spoken  of  tho  need  of  care  in  the  ri^it  Hbb  O 
blessings  of  life,  but  Ue  knew  oar  pronenesa  to  forget,  and  ntao 
the  subject  once  more.  "  Heap  not  tip  for  yaaittltm,'' mU 
"ttFasiirea  on  earth,  where  moOi  and  nut  consume,  and  1 
tliievcs  break  throng  and  stesL  But  tmaora  vp  for  yoMi 
treasures  in  Iteaven,  wherenelther  moth  nor  matconanma^  andl 
thieres  do  not  break  through  nor  steal  Fcv,  If  jotir  tuaswn  I 
oarlh,  your  heart  must  needs-be  carelesa  of  beami.  Dot  U  HI 
bcavcn,  jour  beaita  will  be  there  also.  To  hare  It  Ihoi^  job 
have  the  Inner  lif^t  In  vour  souls,— ^your  mind  and  beart-^r  i 
vou  percdveandcherisutbo  tmth — unclouded.  If  thejbadnki 
It  will  turn  your  heart  awaj  from  the  right  and  diTlti&  Tim 
without  the  eye  is  in  darknexa;  for  light  enters  only  by  the  ej 
fromalamp.  When  3'our  eye  isBOund,;rourbodyl9  full  of  light;" 
it  is  darkeupd,  all  wilhin  is  niglit.     Bo  is  It  with  the  eye  of  the  a 

"Donotfnncy,"  He  continued.  "  ihatvoucan  join  thentririn 
riches  and  for  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  Tticy  are  absolutely  om 
No  man  can  serve  two  masters  whose  inlcreals  nre  opposite.  E 
bo  will  hnto  tho  one  and  love  the  other,  or  he  will  hold  to  the  em 
despise  the  other.  You  cannot  worship  tho  God  of  heaven, 
Mammon,  the  god  of  riches.  To  serve  God,  and  yet  make  m 
your  idol,  is  imposaililel    They  ore  opposiles!" 

"  An  undivided  heart,  which  worships  Ood  alone,  and  trtutt 
ns  it  should,  is  raised  above  anxiety  for  cnrlhlr  wonts,  lliere 
I  say  unto  you.  Bo  not  snxious  for  your  life,  what  yc  shall  eat 
yet  for  your  body,  what  yeshnlt  put  on.  Is  not  tho  life  mote 
the  food,  and  tho  body  than  the  ndmcntT  Behold  the  birdsol 
nir;  they  bow  not,  neither  reap,  nor  gather  into  bams,  and  yet 
Heavenly  Father  feeds  them.  Arc  ye  not  much  belicr  than  t 
Which  of  you,  bv  anxious  thought,  can  ndd  one  cubit  to  the  Is 
of  his  life?  Anaaliout  rumcntwbyarc  yc  anxious?  Oimside 
lilies  of  the  field,  how  fair  and  tienutiful  tbevgrow,  Tliey  toil 
neither  do  tliey  spin,  and  yet  Solomon,  in  Iiis  royal  robes,  wai 
arrayed  like  onoof  these.  And  If  Oodnoclodie  thcentssof  tbel 
which  tOKloy  is.  and  to-morrow  iacsflt  into  iin  oven,  will  He  not  n 
more  clothe  you.  O  yc  of  little  fnith?  Be  not.  therefore,  anxl 
saying,  What  shall  we  eal.  or  what  shall  nc  drink,  or  what  shal 

tut  onT  For  the  Gentiles  seek  after  nil  thece  tbin^.  But  ; 
leaveniy  Father  knows  tliat  ye  have  need  of  Ihem.  Seek,  tnt, 
kingdom  and  rigliteouancss,  and  they  shall  alt  be  added  to  yon. 
not,  therefore,  anxious  for  tho  morrow.    The  morrow  will  bar 
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own  ores.  Each  day's  evil  is  sufficient  for  the  day.**  He  enjoins 
not  kite  indifference  and  easiness  of  temper,  but  tlie  freedom  from 
cireof  asoul  which  firmly  tnmts  in  the  rrovidence  of  Qod.  The 
cit&DBOsof  the  New  Kingdom  might  well  confide  in  their  Heavenly 
hiher,  and  amidst  all  the  trials  and  straits  even  of  such  a  martyr 
life  u  had  been  predicted  for  them,  might  and  should  retain  oalm  and 
QodialEen  confidence  in  the  sustaining  and  guiding  Avisdom  and  love 
of  God.  As  Hiscliildren,  they  had  an  express  right  to  look  for  His 
aU^flicientcare. 

Xo  vice  was  more  rank  among  the  Jews,  tlirough  the  influence  of 
their  priestly  and  Rabbinical  leaders,  than  narrow  bigotry,  which 
condemned  all  opinions  varying  in  the  least  from  their  own.  They 
were  trained  to  take  it  for  gnintcd  that  their  whole  religious  system, 
in  \\A  minutest  forms  and  rules— their  religious  thought,  faith,  and 
life— had  Iweu  revealed  by  God  from  heaven.  They  were  a  nation  of 
itoatics,  ready  to  ti^ht  to  the  death  for  any  one  of  the  ten  thousand 
litaal  iujunction;)  of  tlieir  religious  t4;acher.s.  A  discourse  designed 
to  proclaim  the  advent,  diameter,  and  laws  of  tlie  new  theocracy, 
coidd  not  close  without  touching  on  the  duties  of  social  life,  and  hiv- 
ing down  principles  for  c:uidance.  He  Imd  enjoined  the  broad  hiwof 
Jjenile  love,  a8  the  rule  for  intercourse  with  men  at  large.  He  now 
uliutrates  it  in  a<lditional  af)plicatious. 

"Judge  not,"aaid  He,  "  that  ye  Imj  not  judged  Qyy  God);  condemn 

^  and  ye  shall  not  be  condemned ;  forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven. 

"or  with  what  judgment  ye  judge  (men)  ye  shiiU  l)c  judged  (here- 

y^).     Give,  and  it  will  be  given  to  you;  good  measure,  jiressed 

gpwn,  shaken  together,  running  over,  will  they  give  into  your  bosom. 

*pr  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  U;  nuiiwured  to  you.     Be 

^■^ritablc  resixKJtiug  tlie  errors  and  shortcomings  of  others,  that  you 

^j  not  have  your  own  sins  brought  agauist  30U  at  tli(j  great  dav. 

•'ia  find  there  the  condemnation  you  have  your«i4f  shown  here.    It 

JJ  a  fearful  thing  for  you,  who  are  to  te^ich  men,  to  fall  away  from 

Jhe  truth,  for  how,  then,  will  you  instruct  sinful  men  aright?    H 

^  blind  attempt  to  lead  the  blind  ]x)th  full  into  a  ditch,  and  if  you 

^OonsclveH  be  wrrmg  3'ou  cannot  lead  others,  who  know  notliiug  of  it, 

*0  the  salvation  of  the  New  Kingdom.     You  will  lK)th  go  more  and 

^ore  hopelessly  wrong,  till,  at  last,  you  sink  into  Gehenna.  Those  you 

^ach  cannot  l>e  wiser  tlian  you,  their  teju;hers,  for  a  disciple  is  not 

^bove  his  master,  but  comes,  at  best,  in  the  end,  to  be  like  him.     If. 

UieD,  you  would  not  l3c  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  take  care,  before  you 

essay  ti)  judge  and  l)etter  the  religious  state  of  others,  to  examine 

your  own  spiritual  condition,  and  reform  whatever  is  wron^  in  it. 

MUIH 
_  I 

first  cast  the  beam  out  of  yoiir  own  eye,  iiud  then  you  will  see  clearly 
to  cast  the  mote  out  of  your  brother's  eye. " 
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"  Ton  will  meetwlft  men."  He  eontlBiN^  wko^  iMa  tt»  Aikr 


A  do(i^  or  Ikswlw 
pearls  before  wild  wrime,  yho  nwJS  only  tt—nle  iImiiii  ■■  TWlllliM 


liardeaed,  who  wilfollf  ndeot  ttte  comid  <rf  God, 

mocking,  and  Blanderlng.   DomrtpolItliitlHlrppwi  . 

To  do  so  Is  like  casting  a  boljuiDS  to  tke  atraet  dogitcr  Omrlw 
._... ,.j  _, .. *lonlytt«mloth«mi»»«fOaiB 

jrour  grast 
ronrworiL 
indikim^ 

.     ^ .eceme;  «ii^  . , 

ana  to  Mm  that  knocks  it  shall  be  opened.     If  Tanmnaik  bnMt,-*!* 
foumock  hitn  bjr  giving  him  «  rioaal  or.  If  be  uk  ft  lkfe,dojai 


Bplritu&l  welfare,  and  for  succew  in  vonr  irak.  Ask  I 
it  will  be  ^vcn  yon ;  seek,  and  ]v  will  and;  kno^  aad  U^ 
lorou.     For  ereiyone  that  asks  receme; 


'ssi 


spiriluul  kelp  frinn  yonr  Heavenly  Fsllier,  for  It  you  wlw  m. „ 

though  members  of  the  New  Kliudom,  would  not  think  at  refasiB^c 
to  supply  the  wants  of  your  chilAren,  far  has  will  ygur  Father  atoi^^ 

leftuo-you,  His spiritnal  children,  whatyou need. 

Jesus  bud  now  i^Diiio  to  the  cIobc  of   His  exposition  of  the  natin^^s 
and  duties  of  His  kingdom,  and  ended  His  statement  of  them  by  ^m 
brief  rccapitulution  and  summary  of  all  Ho  had  said  of  the  latter.  I.  -^r^ 
dieir  relation  to  men  at  large.     "  All  thiugs,  tlierefore,  whalsoer^s' 
ye  would  ilint  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  so  to  them,  for  ihis  Ss 
the  law  and  the  propketa."    The  Law  hsd  said,  "  Thou  slialt  love tL^j* 
neighbour  as  lbysclf,"but  it  had  meant  by  neighbour  a  Jew  or     a 
proselyte,  and  bad  commanded  the  extirpation  of  tbe  Caoaanitca,  »m^4 
sanctioned  mercilcsa  war  witb   tho  heathen   around.     These  grazid 
words  were,  Uicrcforc,  a  rule  for  tbe  nation  towards  its  own  member^ 
but  no  great  law  for  mankind.    But  Jesus  ignores  this  nanuwBes^ 
and  proclaims  all  men  bretbren,  aa  common  children  of  one  Falber 
in  Heaven.     This  golden  rulo  had  been  proclaimed  more  or  leaa  foily 
before.     It  ia  found  in   Socratea  and  Aleuander,  and  even  in  the 
Chinese  classics.     Fbilo  quotes,  naan  old  Jewish  sayinK.  "Do not  lo 
others  what  you  would  be  unwilling  to  suffer;"  and  the  book  of  ToUt 
enjoins,  "Do  that  to  no  man  which  tliou  hatesL"    In  tbe  k        ''~ 

before  Jesus  it  had  been  repeated  bj;  Ilillel  to  a  heathen,  wl 

Ingly  asked  him  if  he  could  teach  him  the  whole  Law  while  he 

on  one  foot.  "What  you  would  not  like  done  to  yourself,  donotM 
thy  noigliliour,"  replied  the  Rabbi — "this  ia  tbe  whole  I«w:  all  tba 
rest  ia  a  commentary  on  it — go  learn  this."  But,  as  HtUel  gavels 
Ihis  noble  answer  vas  only  misieadiug.  It  was  striking  to  find  a 
Rabbi  wiih  Mich  en  lighten  c<l  ill  si^bt  into  the  essence  of  tho  Law* 
to  see  liiat  nil  its  ordinances  and  rites  had  a  moral  end,  but  lite  Ls* 
wna  mueb  moiv  lliiin  n  mere  code  of  morals  between  man  and  ixsa. 
lis  lltting  limnmary  is  mueb  rsther  that  central  requirement  repcsK^ 
each  day,  evca  till  now,  by  every  Jew  in  his  prayers — "  Thou  iluiU 
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bveflie  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  licart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 

vithall  thy  might"     Morality,  apart  from  its  religious  lya^is  and 

nipieme  enforcement,  degrades  the  Law  lo  a  k-vel  with  tlie  common 

nonJity  of  the  world  at  large.  It  was  rcserv(*d  for  Jcstis  to  announce 

wrdutyto  man  in  its  sul^^raination  to  our  higher  relation  to  G(h1;  to 

make  it' only  part  of  that  filial  Jove  which  rellects  the  tenderness  on 

•Hour  brethren  which  it  feels  supremely  towards  their  Father  and 

oura,  in  Heaven.     With  Him,  love  of  univei*s:il  humanity  has  its  deep 

i^ligious ground  in  the  love  of  G<k1  whom  we  an?  to  resiMnble, — towanls 

all  the  race,  as  His  children.     The  love  of  man.  He  tells  us,  is  the 

tccond  great  commandment;  not  the  first;  itis  the  mo(m  shining  hy 

li^t  borrowed  from  that  'Sun.     The  highest  of  the  Habbis  cannot 

stand  in  the  presenc^e  of  the  Son  of  Mary! 

He  had  reached  His  peroration.  It  remained  onlv  to  add  solemn 
"Warnings,  and  tht*so  He  now  g:ivo.  **  Enter  in,"  said  He,  **  through 
the  narrow  gate,  for  narrow  is  the  gate  and  straitened  is  the  way  of 
aelf-dcnial  and  stniggle  that  leads  to  life,  and  few  there  are  that 
find  it.  But  wide  is  the  gjite  and  broad  is  the  way  of  sin  that  leads 
to  destruction,  and  thos^*  who  enter  through  it  are  many.  Beware  of 
fake  teachers,  who  would  turn  you  aside  from  the  safe  road.  They 
^11  come  to  you  affecting  to  ha  my  followers,  but  thev  will  l)e  only 
'Wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  You  will  know  them  fully  by  their 
fruits—that  is,  by  their  lives.  Do  men  gather  grapes  off  thorns,  or 
flj?Boff  thistles?  So,  every  good  tree  brings  fortli  good  fruit ;  but  the 
cornipt  tree  brings  forth  evil  fruit.  The  pood,  out  of  the  good  treas- 
'we of  the  heart,  bring  forth  that  which  is  good;  and  the  evil  man. 
Wit  of  the  e\il,  brings  forth  that  which  is  evil ;  for  out  of  1  he  abundance 
^f  the  heart  his  mouth  speaks.  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil 
fruit;  neither  can  acorrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit.  ILive  nothing 
to  do  with  them,  and  do  not  follow" them,  for  every  tree  that  brings 
^  forth  gcMxl  fruit  is  cut  down,  and  cast  into  the  lire.  So,  then,  by 
^ir fruits  yo  will  know  them  fully." 

'*  Nor  is  the  danger  of  Ixjing  led  astray  by  false  teachers  light,  for 
Jtotall  who  acknowledge  me  as  their  Master  will  enter  into  the  glory 
Jf  the  heavenly  Kingdom,  but  thosti  only  who  do  the  will  of  my 
J^her.  who  is  in  heaven.  Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day,  '  lionf, 
wd,  did  we  not  teach  in  Thy  name  confessing:  Thee  as  Jesus  Mcssias, 
•^d  by  the  power  of  Thy  name  cast  out  devils,  and,  by  the  same 
Ppwer,  (M  we  not  do  many  mighty  works,  owning  Thee,  and  work- 
J^  through  Thee,  in  all  things?*  And  then  shall  I  .*<ay  unto  them, 
'I  never  knew  you;  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity.'  Take 
^'WTiing.  for  even  some  of  you  call  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the 
^liigswhichl  say." 

That  one  in  the  position  of  Jesus,  an  unknown  Galilfcan ;  untrained 
"i  the  schools;  in  earlv  manhood;  with  no  su])port  from  the  learned 
W  the  powerful,  should  have  used  such  words,  in  a  discourse  so  tran- 
^^^eodently  lofty  in  its  teachings,  is  to  be  explained  only  on  the  ground 


I 


siM>li(';il  niiilxniiic^.  uud  •\r\<  indc  j-Midcnlly  (-f 
our  Imav  nf  1  !i>  iiivivililr   kinLdnm    in   tlu'  scu! 
suj.rtini'   lii\.'   .•iiiil    )l(\<)l;Mn    lo    IIiii;v,-lt".    ninl 
sli(»\\  n  l>y  iiiiii'.l'it'  jiimI  (  dill  iri'it»!-<  t  Hnrt>-  ntli  r  ] 
tlic  iinilalioii  of  llis  own  jturc  and   iniivoi^al 
Imvc  conceived  a  si)iritual  cmnirc  so  iiniciue  in 
is  to  Imvc  proved  II is  title  to  His  liiijhest  clnini 
His  concluding  words  are  in  keeping  ■with  the 
•     ;  that  He  would  judge  the  world  at  the  grea 

j-.;  hearty  acceptance  and  jK?rformance  of  His  coi 

* .  '_  of  future  salvation  or  rum.    **  Everj-  one,  tlieref 

who  hears  these  savings  of  mine  and  obevs  the 
in  building  a  house,  digged  deep,  and  laid  a 
rock.  And  the  winter  rains  fell,  and  the  1 
storms  hlew,  and  l)eat  iijwn  that  house,  and  di( 
it  was  well  built,  and  liad  Ix'cn  founded  ui>on 
one  who  hears  them,  and  does  not  obey  them, 
who,  without  a  foundation,  built  liis  liouse  ii 
And  the  rain  descende<l.  and  the  torrents  rushe 
blew,  and  Ix^at  upon  that  liouse,  and  straightwa 
of  that  house  was  great." 

No  wonder  that  when  He  had  finished  such 
tudes  were  astonished  at  His  teaching.  7  hey 
to  the  tame  and  slavisli  Fer\ility  of  the  Rabbi 

.;  j  vaiying  a  word  from  precedent  and  autliority; 

-"-  endless  sophistries  and  verbal  trifling;  their  lab< 

the  infinitely  little ;  their  unconscious  <»versight  • 
the  heart;  their  industrious  trackings  through  tl 
and  prescription;  and  felt  that  in  the  preaching 
first  time,  had  something  that  stirred  their  sonl. 


< 
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not  afraid  to  criticize,  to  reJiK^t,  and  to  supplement.  To  venture 
oo  origiDfUitv,  and  indeix'ndence  was  soniothiiig  hitherto  unknown. 

ybe  life  of  Jesus,  in  all  its  aspects,  is  the  ^rent  h^sson  of  humanity : 
His  death  is  its  liope.  But  tlicre  lies  a  wondrous  triNisure  in  ilis 
vord«.  What  but  a  pure  and  sinless  soul  could  have  conceived  such 
tn  idea  of  God  as  the  Father  of  mankind,  drawing  us  to  Himself  by 
tbe  attraction  of  holy  and  exhaustless  love?  "It  couhl  only  rise,'* 
nnHausrath,  '*in  a  spirit  that  stood  pure,  guiltless,  and  sinless  l)c- 
fore  God — a  spirit  in  which  all  human  unrest  and  disturbance  were 
unknown,  on  which  there  lay  no  seuK^  of  the  littleness  of  life,  no 
distracting  feeling  of  dbvipiminted  ambition.  Sinful  man,  with  a 
stained  or  even  imcasy  conscience,  will  always  Uiink  of  GchI  as  jeal- 
ous, wrathful,  and  about  to  avenge  Himself.  The  revelation  that 
God  is  the  Father  of  men  could  risc^  only  in  a  mind  in  which  the 
inuuzeof  God  mirrored  itself  in  calm  completeness,  Ixcause  the  mir- 
ror had  no  spt^ks  to  mar  it.  The  revelation  of  God  as  the  Fath(>r 
is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  absolute  |)erfection  of  the  human  luiture 
in  Jesus." 

•'He  has  left  us  not.  only  a  life,  but  a  nch  world  of  thouglits,'*  says 
Keim,**in  which  all  ithe  i>est  inspirations  and  longings  of  mankind 
meet  and  arc  redected.  It  is  the  ex])ression  of  the  purest  and  directcst 
truths  wliich  rise  in  the  depths  of  the  soul,  and  they  are  made  com- 
mon to  all  mankinH  by  being  uttered  in  the  simplest  and  most  popu- 
lar fonn." 


CHAI*TER    XXX\'ni. 

OPEN  CONFLICT. 

Jbbus  had  now  l)ecn  some  months  in  Galilee,  and  the  season  of  tho 
glpftt  feasts  had  returned.  It  was  meet  tliat  Judea,  which  ha<l  rejected 
Him  when  He  first  preached  in  it,  should  be  once  more  visited,  and 
^  news  of  the  Kingdom  once  more  sent  abroad  among  the  throngs 
^  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  the  world,  attnicted  at  such  times  to 

Irving  the  north,  therefore,  for  a  time.  He  again  journeyed  south; 
Pfrtiapsby  short  stages,  preaching  as  He  went;  i>erliaps  with  one  of 
^  bands  of  pilgrims  which  g-athered  from  eacli  neighbourhood  to  go 
^to  "the  Ilouse  of  the  Lord."  No  voice  wouhl  join  with  so  rapt 
*  devotion  in  the  joyful  solemnities  of  such  a  journcfv, — in  tho 
P*UnM  that  enlivened  the  way, — or  the  fonnal  devotions  of  moniinij 
•nd  evening.  But  what  feast  it  was  He  thus  honoured  is  not  lohf, 
JJ^tre  there  means  for  deciding.  That  of  Purim,  a  month  before 
**te  Ptesover,  the  Passover  itself,  Pentecost,  and  the  Foa.*it  of  TalK?r- 
P**^  have  each  found  favour  on  plausible  grounds,  but  where  there 
w  such  contrariety  of  opinion,  the  safest  course  is  to  leave  tho  matter 
'njaeitled. 
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Of  the  visit  wo  know  only  one  incident,  but  it  was  the  turnir*  -S 
point  in  tlic  life  of  our  Lord. 

Jerusalem  in  those  days  was  a  contrast  in  its  crater  aupplyiar: 
much  else,  to  the  fallen  glory  of  its  present  condition.  Serenli]  ' 
springs  seemed  to  have  nowed  in  the  city  or  near  it,  in  ancient 
but  they  have  long  been  choked  up,  with  the  exoeption  of  the 
"  Fountain  of  theTirgin,"  still  found  in  the  Kedron  valky. 
is  now,  besides,  only  a  single  well — that  of  Joab,  at  the  JODclioii 
the  Kedron  and  Hinnom  valleys^  near  Siloam,  aonth-eaat  fkom 
town.    It  was  doubtless  used  in  Christ's  day,  and  it  ia  stiU  one  of 
principal  sources  of  summer  supply  for  Jerusalem,  thoQ|^,  Uke 
thin^  else,  under  the  withering  spell  of  Turidsh  rule,  itie  in  md 
repair  that  its  water,  drawn  from  a  depth  of  126  feet,  ia  tainted 
sewage.    The  ancient  supply,  however,  seema  to  hare  been 
obtained  by  collecting  the  rain  water  in  pools  and  datena,  and 
aqueducts  which  drained  distant  hdlls,  and  brougjit  abundanoe  I 
the  various  public  pools  and  reservoirs  of  the  city  and  Temple, 
space  beneath  which  was  honeycombed  by  immense  rock-bewn 
terns.    Many  houses,  also,  had  dstems,  hewn  in  the  rock,  in  tbei  ~ 
of  an  inverted  funnel,  to  collect  the  rain,  but  it  was  bota  the  m 
ous  ' '  pools  *'  that  the  public  supply  was  mainly  dcaived.    Sgjht 
remain,  in  greater  or  less  extreme  decay,  and  there  iqipear  to  have  1 
at  least  three  others,  in  ancient  times. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  these,  in  Christ's  day,  was  known 
the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  which  recent  explorations  appear  to  Iwie 
discovered  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Temple  enckMore.    If     _ 
identification  be  valid,  the  pool  was  a  great  reservoir,  165  feet     k 
length,  hewn  in  the  limestone  rock  to  a  breadth  of  48  feet,  and  divided 
in  halves  by  a  pier  of  masonry  5  feet  thick,  built  across  it,    Waf«r 
still  enters  it  from  the  north-west  comer,  and  is  probably  an  abundaot 
spring,  though  now  so  mixed  with  drainage  as  to  be  unfit  for  drini^- 
ing.    Eusi^bius  6])eaks  of  the  Bethesda  of  his  day  as  **twin  pools^ 
one  of  which  is  filled  by  the  rains  of  the  year,  but  the  other  Ins 
water  tinged  in  an  extraordinarv  way  with  red."    This  effect  wii 
likely  produced  by  the  rapid  influx  of  water  through  underground 
channels,  after  hea\'v  rains.     It  is  said  by  St.  John  to  have  been  close 
to  the  '*  Sheep  Gate  — the  entrance,  doubtless,  of  the  numerous  fluclu 
for  the  Temple  market.  " 

Bathing  in  mineral  waters  has,  in  all  ages,  been  rcganled  as  one  of 
the  mo«t  potent  aids  to  recovery  from  various  diseases,  and  in  th« 
East,  where  water  is  everytliing,  this  belief  has  always  prevailed. 
The  Pool  of  Bethesda,  from  whatever  cause,  was  in  especial  favour 
for  its  curative  powers,  which  were  supposed  to  be  most  effecthw 
when  the  waters  were  "troubled,"  either  by  the  discoloration  •ft* 
heavy  rains,  or  by  periodical  flowing  after  intermission,  as  is  still  the 
case  with  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  near  Siloam. 

Natural  explanations  of  ordinary  phenomena  were  unknown  in 

"1^ 
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fl*Me  simple  timcn,  for  there  wns  no  such  thing  as  sclrnro.    Amoni; 

^  Jews,  as  Among  other  nvces,  everything  was  nttrihutrd  to  tlie 

direct  action  of  supematuml  1km  ngs.     In  the  Book  of  .Iui>ikv?«.  which 

•fwwg  the  popular  ideas  of  Christ's  day,  then*  are  an«rcls  of  adorn- 

*ion,of  fire,  wind,  clouds,  hail,  hoar  frost,  vall<;v3.  thunder,  ]i«rlitniii<r 

^ter,  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  and  of  *'  all  thinp^  in  the  hiMvcii- 

Uid earth,  and  in  all  valleys;  of  darkness,  of  liglit,  of  dawn,  and  n. 

CTeninff."    The  healing  jwwers  of  the  15rtlie»«da  waters  were,  lieiiee, 

'^"criliS  to  periociicAl  visits  of  an  angel,  who  "  troubled  the  water." 

I^>pnlar  fancy  ha<l,  indeed,  created  a  complicated  legend  to  account 

for  the  wonder.     At  leiust  as  far  hack  as  the  days  (»f  Nehemiah.  the 

ebbing  and  flowing  of  some  spring.^  had  been   ascribed  to  a  gn»at 

<inujon  which  lived  at  the  source,  and  drank  uj)  the  waters  when  it 

"*oki?,  leaving  them  to  flow  only  while  it  was  asleep.    It  was  even  said 

that  a  good  anirel  dwelt  beside    healing   s]aings.  and  each  moniing 

pave  them  their  virta(^  afn-^h.  and   a  Uabbi  had  gone  so  far  as  to 

rpport  that,  as  he  *»at  by  a  fountain,  tla?  g(H)d  angel  who  dwelt  in  it 

appeared  to  him.  an<l  said  that  a  demon  was   trying  to  get  into  it.  to 

hurt  those  who  fretjuented  it.     He  was.  therefore,  to  gr)  and  t«'ll  tho 

^wa-tfolks  to  come  with  hanuncrs,  or  iron  rods  or  bar^.  and  In-at  the 

^ater  till  it  grew  hmI  with  thicik  drops  of  blood — the  sign  that  the 

deinon  w:is  conipK'red  and  slain. 

Sonic  "^uch  fanciful  notions,  bjiscd.  very  probablv.  on  resd  cunitivc 
po Wits  in  the  water  at  certain  seasons,  attracted  djiily  to  lJ<*thesda  a 
"nultitudc  of  unfortunates  who  h()ped  to  b(»  healed  of  blindness, 
•trophy,  lamem^ss.  and  other  inflrmities.  by  bathing  at  the  right  mo- 
Hient  a  sufficient  number  of  tinu'S.  Charity  had  built  live  i>orchcs 
^Und  the  pool,  to  afford  the  crowd  a  shelter.  an<l  these,  and  the  great 
*^eps  leading  down  to  the  waters,  wenj  <'on«;lantly  thronged,  like  the 
•ti^ppof  a  sacrt*d  bathing-i)lac<'  to-day,  on  the  (.Jang«*M. 

Among  the  sufferers  was  one  who  had  been  helplessly  crippled  by 
riieumatism  or  paralysis  for  thirty-eight  years,  but  still '<'hing  to  llic 
J5>pe  tliat  he  woid*!,  one  day.  Ix;  healetf.  He  had.  apparently,  had 
"i»nself  brought  from  a  distant  i)art.  for  he  ha<l  no  friends  on  the  .^])ot, 
.  *Dd,  hence,  had  the  pain  of  many  times  seeing  others,  less  la'lpless, 
*^f«wd  into  the  waters,  while  he  lay  on  his  mat  for  want  of  some 
P"  vin?  aid. 

.  Jcnis  had  every  motive,  at  this  time,  to  avoid  attnicting  attention 
^^  Jemsalem,  for  it  might  rouse  tla;  c»i)en  hostility  of  the  (.'hureh 
authorities,  which  alnnidy  only  wailed  an  opportunity.  The  jntiful 
Phght  of  the  sulTerer.  howeveV.  awoke  His  compassiim.  and  in  sym- 
P*^by  for  his  story,  though  without  conunitting  Himself  to  his 
Doiiouj,  iip  healed  him  by  a  word,  telling  him  to  "rise,  take  up  his 
•leepiiirr.niut.  and  walk."  " 

J  Thec(num(m  feelings  of  humanity,  one  miirht  have  thought,  would 
jj^"'*  followc*!  an  act  so  ton<ler  and  beautiful,  with  admiration  an<l 
^^^y  approval.     Hut  thr-re  is  ju>  cr'nnc  that  may  m)l  >h»  iVnw  \\'5  Iw 


louB  hatred.     Inqolaitora  who  sent  th(w— nda  to  Um  Mike  tat  M 


atwtract  prc^maltion,  or  hnmured  them  In  dungcona,  um 
'     '  ■—  ■-  -^njg  wratcted 


their  torture  for  incapacity  to  repeat  aome  ^ 

have  been  amiable  and  gentle  in  all  other  nUttOxam.  Ttie  hkonUe 
party  in  JcniBolem  comprised  men  of  all  dlapodlkiD^  and  of  ana 
-'  -  Te  of  BiDceritT,  and  Ita  oppodte.    But  It  bud  been  towted  ta  I 


the  nation.    Thelnatlnct  of  aelf -preaemdon,  and  the  o 

of  a  priestly  and  legal  order,  wer«  Inatantly  round,  and  lawfltd  d 
Ileformer  with  the  cry  that  the  Lav  and  the  Teni|de  ven  In  doge 
The  Bapd«tbad  already  fidlen;  moat  likely  tvtheir  belp;  biitn«- 
ceeBOrrooreto  be  dreaded, bad  riten in  Jenu.  ^—•"'  — — 1-«" 


n  Galilee  with  nnxietv,  which  had  already  ahown  ItaeK  diob 
Ills  first  sliort  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  tlie  Passover  before,  and  in  H 
Eubscquent  circuits  tlirough  Judca.  Bpies,  sent  from  Jerusale') 
(logged  His  Bte[)B  and  nolea  His  words  and  acts,  to  report  ibem  dt: 
to  the  ecclesiaatical  autlioritlcs,  who  had  seen  more  clearly,  day 
day,  that  a  mortal  stru^lo  was  inevitable  between  the  old  TIicocrH 
and  tbe  Innovator.  Evcrj-tliEng  was  iu  their  favour.  Tbey  wers 
power,  and  could  at  any  moment  bring  Him  before  their 


on  trial,  even  for  life.  But  liiey  dreaded  overt  hostility,  and  f(»i 
time  jjreferred  to  undermine  Ilim  secretly,  by  mooting  susmci<3 
among  llie  people  of  lli^  being  a  heretic,  or  afTecting  to  thinK  iX 


•c  cru»3d  enthusioal.  His  most  innocent  sayings  were  perverS 
to  eviii  His  purest  aims  purposely  miscnastrucd.  Only  the  tsrO 
of  tho  people,  and  Hia  own  moderation,  prudence,  and  wisdoi 
warded  off  open  violence. 

He  had  now,  however,  given  a  pretext  for  more  decided  action  tb^ 
Ihcy  had  jet  taken.  Ho  feature  of  the  Jewish  Byatcm  was  so  mark' 
as  their  extraordinary  strictness  in  tho  oulwanl  observance  of  t 
Sabhalh.  as  a  day  of  entire  rcsl.  The  Scribes  had  elaborated  fre 
tbe  command  of  Aloses,  a  vast  arra^  of  prohibitions  and  injunction 
covering  the  whole  of  social,  individual,  and  public  life,  and  catr^ 
it  to  the  extreme  of  ridiculous  caricature.  Lengthened  rules  we 
prescribed  as  to  the  kinds  of  knots  which  mijiht  legally  be  tied  < 
Sabbath,  Tho  camel -driver's  knot  and  lite  sailor's  were  unlawf* 
and  it  was  equally  illegal  lo  lie  or  to  loose  them.  A  lEnot  wbi* 
could  bo  untied  with  one  hand  might  be  undone.  Asboeorsand> 
a  woman's  cup,  a  wine  or  oil-skin,  or  a  flesh-pot  might  be  tied, 
pitcher  at  a  spring  might  he  tied  to  the  body-sash,  but  not  witb 

It  was  forbidden  lo  «r\te  \wo  ktAere.  cither  with  the  right  band 
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~®  left,  whether  of  the  same  size  or  of  different  sizes,  or  with  flif- 

'^"^nt  inks,  or  in  different   langiinges.  or  with  any  pigment :  with 

"*')01e,£cum.  vitriol,  or  auythin*;  th:it  can  make  marks;  or  even  to 

*'rit<;  two  letter.^,  one  on  eacli  side  of  a  corner  of  two  walls,  or  on 

'^o  It^ves  of  a  wntin;j:-tahl<'t.  if  tliey  could  he  read  Io^cHkt,  or  to 

J'fitc  them  on  the  Ixnly.      But   they  might  l>e  writien  on  any  dark 

^'lid,  on  the  sap  of  a  fniit-tree,  on  road-dust,  on  simd,  or  on  anvthing 

jQ  which  the  writing  <lid  not  remain.    If  they  were  written  with  iho 

"And   tunie<i  upside  down,  or  with  the  foot,  or  tlie  mouth,  or  the 

^IIK)w,  or  if  one  letter  were  addp<l  to  another  previously  mad(^or 

other  letters  traced  over,  or  if  a  i>erson  dt'signed  to  write  the  letter 

and  only  wrote  two     ,  or  if  he  wrote  one  hotter  on  tlie  ground  and 

ono  on  the  wall,  or  on  two  walls,  or  on  two  i)ages  of  a  lK>ok,  so  tiiat 

they  could  not  Ikj  read  togelher,  it  wjis  not  illetnd.      If  a  person, 

through  forgt*tfulm?4»s,  wrote   two  characters  at  different  times,  one 

in  the  mr»rnmg,  the  other,  jKTliaps  towards  evening,  it  was  a  question 

among  the  Itjihhis  whether  he  had  or  had  n(»t  broken  I  he  Sabbath. 

The  cpiantity  of  food  that  might  be  carried  on  Sai)bath  from  one 
place  to  another  was  dulv  s<»ttled.  It  must  be  Ii'ss  in  bulk  than  a 
driixitig:  if  of  honey,  only  its  much  as  wiaild  amnnt  a  wound;  if 
water,  as  much  as  would  niake  eye  salve;  if  paper,  as  much  as  would 
be  put  in  a  phyhvctery;  if  ink,  as  much  as  would  form  two  letters. 

TTo  kindle  of  extinguish  a  lire  on  the  Sabbat li  was  a  great  desecra- 
1  ion  of  the  dxiy,  nor  was  even  sickness  allowed  to  violate  Kabbinieal 
rul€:^.  It  was  forbidden  to  givt^  an  ennrtic  on  Sabbath — to  si-t  a 
broken  l)one,  or  put  b:u"k  a  dislocated  joint,  though  some  Kal>bis, 
more  litxTal,  held  that  whatever  endangensl  life  made  the  Sabbath 
la.\vvoid,  "  for  the  commands  were  given  to  Isniel  only  that  they 
inis^ht  live  by  them."  Oiie  who  was  lairied  un<ler  ruins  on  Sabbath, 
ttii^lit  l)e  dug  for  and  taken  out.  if  alivi?,  but,  if  dead,  he  was  to  be  left 
wrlicrc  he  wa.s,  till  the  Sal>!)atli  was  over. 

Tlie  holy  dav  begm  with  sunset  on  Fri(biy,  and  ended  with  the 

R^iiisct  of  Saturday,  but  as  the  disaj)])earance  ot"  the  sun  was  the  only 

P^urk  of  the  time,  its  connnencemenl  was  diirerent  on  a  hill-top  and 

JJJ  a  vallev.    If  it  were  clouily,  the  hens  going  to  roost  was  the  signal. 

T*he  l)eglnning  and   clus(»  of    the   Sabbath  were   ainiounced  liy  a 

^""UnijKjt'fr.mi  the  Temjile.  and  in  tlie  different  towns.     From  the 

*I^'cline  of  the  sun  on  Friday,  to  its  setting,  w:is  Sabbath-(?ve,  and  no 

"Y^^fk  which  would  continue  into  the  hours  of  Sabbath,  could   bo 

done  in  this  interval.     All  food  nuist  be  i)repared,  all  vesst'ls  washed, 

and  all  lights  kindled.  U'fore  sunset.     The  money  gridle  must  be 

^^en  off,  and  all  tools  laid  aside.     "  On  Friday,  before  the  beginning 

^\  the  Sabbath,"  sjiid  one  law,  "  no  one  must  go  out  of  his"  house 

^^h  a  nec>dlc  or  a  pen,  lest  he  forget  to  lay  them  aside  before  the  Sal)- 

"*'h  opens.      Everyone  must  also  search  his  pockets  «t  that  time,  to 

*^  that  there  is  nothing  left  in  them  with  which  it  is  forbidden  to  go 

^*it  on  the  Sabbath."    The  relinemenls  of  I^ibbinicral  casuistry  w<ir%^ 
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iiidiH'd,  C'IhUcs^.  To  wcnr  one  kind  of  sandals  was  earning  a  burd^  ^ 
wliilo  to  wear  another  kind  was  not.  One  might  carry  a  burden  <^^ 
his  shoulder,  but  it  must  not  be  slung  between  two.  it  was  ubI^*^' 
ful  to  go  out  with  wooden  sandals  or  shoes  which  had  naili  hi  fc^ 
soles,  or  witli  a  shoe  aqd  a  slipper,  unless  one  foot  were  Imrt  It  ^^^ 
unlawful  for  any  one  to  carry  a  loaf  on  the  public  atnet^  but  tf  r^^ 
carried  it,  it  was  not  unlawful.  The  Babbath  was  beHercd  to  trerw 
in  all  its  strictness,  from  eternity,  throughout  the  unlTem.  AU  ^b0 
Rabbinical  precepts  respecting  it  had  been  rcTealed  to  Jaoc^  from 
originals  on  the  tablets  of  heaven.  Even  in  hell  the  hMt  bad 
from  their  torments  on  its  sacred  hours,  and  the  waten  of  Beth 
might  be  troubled  on  other  days,  but  were  BtHl  and  onmoTed 
tliis. 

In  an  insincere  age  such  excessive  strictness  led  .to  conatant 
sions  bv  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  alike.  To  escape  the  mtrlci 
which  limited  a  journey  on  Sabbath  to  2,000  cubita  from  a  lowB  <V 
city,  they  carried  food  on  Friday  evening  to  a  spot  that  diatatiCT  IM* 
youd  the  walls,  and  assumed,  by  a  fiction,  that  this  made  that  »tt 
also  their  dwelling.  They  could  thus  on  the  Babbath  walk  the  ftw 
distance  to  it,  and  an  equal  distance  bevondit,  this  Joumqr  being  onHf 
the  legal  distance  from  the  fictitious  place  of  residence!  Tdmakeit 
lawful  to  eat  together  on  the  Sabbatn  the  Rabbis  put  diaina  aeitiM 
the  two  ends  of  a  street,  in  which  the  members  of  aapedal  fiatemgy 
lived,  and  called  it  a  single  dwelling,  while  to  excuse  their  eaiiyiaS 
the  materials  of  their  Si3>bath  repwit  to  the  common  haU.  they  oari 
laid  some  food  in  it  on  fViday  evening,  to  create  the  llctkm  of  tt* 
being  part  of  the  common  dwelling.  The  priestly  Sadducees,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  no  scruple  to  have  even  the  beasts  destined  for  their 
kitchen  driven  to  their  shambles  on  the  Sabbath,  on  the  pretext  that 
their  common  meals  were  only  a  continuation  of  the  Temple  service, 
by  which  the  nist  of  the  Sabbath  was  not  legally  broken. 

Nor  were  such  equivocations  the  only  liberties  taken  with  the 
sacred  day,  for,  however  uncompromising  with  others,  the  Phirisc« 
were  disposed  to  violate  the  Sabbath  laws  when  occasion  demanded. 
f  They  had  one  maxim,  timidly  applied  it  is  true,  but  still  thciiB: 
*'The  Sabbatli  is  for  you,  but  you  are  not  for  the  Sabbath;"  mu 
another,  si  ill  bolder,  '*  Slake  a  common  day  of  your  Sabbath  rather 
tlian  go  to  your  nei^hlK)ur  for  help." 

The  i)riests  and  Uabbis,  thus  secretly  indulgent  to  themselves,  but 
austerely  strict  before  the  world,  found  an  opportunity  in  the  cure  at 
Betliesda  for  parading  their  hollow  puritanism,  and  at  the  same  time 
raising  a  charge  against  Jesus,  for  the  man  had  been  healed  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  had  been  told  to  carry  his  sleeping-mat  with  him  to  W* 
home.  This  was  enough.  Met  m  the  street,  carrying  his  pallet,  by 
one  of  these  purists,  he  had  lx?en  reprimanded  for  domg  so  as  con- 
trary to  the  Law,  and  had  shielded  himself  by  the  command  of  Him 
who  had  miraculously  cured  him.    It  was  not  till  some  time  afttfi 
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▼to  Jesus  had  come  upon  him  in  the  Temple,  that  he  knew  the 
D4me  of  his  l)encf actor,  for  Jesus  had  hurried  away  from  the  pool, 
Hfter  curing  him,  to  avoid  exciting  the  multitude  round. 

It  seems  from  the  caution  given  him  at  this  wcond  meeting,  to 
*'«n  no  more,  lest  something  worse  sliould  hefall  him,'*  as  if  the  man 
luui  brought  his  iutirmity  on  himself  by  misconduct.  Nor  did  his 
after-conduct  do  him  much  credit.  He  had  no  sooner  discovered  the 
fact  than  he  went  to  the  oHlcials  and  told  who  had  heaUui  him.  Frf)m 
that  moment  the  doom  of  Jesus  was  tixed.  Pharisee  and  Sadducee, 
Rabbi  and  priest,  forgetting  their  mutual  hatreds,  caballed,  hence- 
forth, to  fasten  such  accusjitions  ujwn  Him  as  would  sc^cure  His  death, 
and  never  faltered  in  their  resolve  till  they  carried  it  out,  two  years 
later,  on  Calvary. 

Jesus  seems  forthwith  to  have  been  for  the  first  time  cited  l)cfore 
the  authorities,  on  the  formal  charge  of  Sabbath-breaking;  but  His 
Judges  were  little  prepared  for  the  tone  of  His  di^fence.     Left  to 
answer  for  Himself,  He  threw  the  asseml)ly  into  a  paroxysm  of  relig- 
ious fury  by  claiming  to  work  at  all  times  for  the  good  of  men,  since 
it  was  only  what  God,  His  Father,  had  done,  notwithstanding  the 
Sabbath  Law,  from  the  iK^irinning     As  His  Son,  He  was  as  little  to 
Je  fettered  by  that  Law  or  subject  to  it,  and  was  Lord  of  the  Sabbath, 
pie  assembly^  saw  what  this  implied.     He  had  added  to  His  Sabbath 
^fesecration  the  higher  crime  of  blasphemouslv  "making  Himself 
^ual  with  God,  by  calling  Him  sjx*(rially  His  father."    The  excite- 
?*entmust  have  l)een  great,  for  Onenlals'^give  free  vent  to  their  feel- 
^'^gs,  under  any  cinrumstanccjs.     Some  years  after,  the  sinne  tribunal, 
T^'ith  the  crowd  of  K])ect:itors,  gnashed  their  teeth  at  themarlyr  Stephen 
Jp  their  infuriated  bigotry,  ancl  cried  out  with  loud  viiices.  and  stopi)ed 
yielrears  at  his  wori£.     in  all  probability  a  similar  storm  rose  around 
r  ^us  now.     But  He  remained  perfectly  calm,  and  when  silence  was 
^  a  measurotfcstored,  proceeded  with  llis  defence  against  this  second 
^arge. 

He  did  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  they  were  right  in  the  meaning 
t]»cy  put  on  His  words,  but  stated  more  fully  why  IL^  used  them.  It 
\ras  impossible  for  Him  to  act  indejiendently  of  His  Father;  He  could 
t)nly  do  so  if  He  were  not  His  Son.  There  was  absolute  onemiss  in 
tlie  spirit  and  aim  of  the  works  of  both,  as  in  those  of  a  son  who  looks 
^'ith  reverence  at  the  acts  of  a  father,  and  has  no  thought  but  to  re- 
produce them.  "My  Father,  God.  in  His  love  for  me,  the  Son.  lays 
ever  open  before  me.  in  direct  self-disclosure,  all  that  He  Himself 
floes,  that  I  may  do  the  same.  You  marvel  at  my  healing  the  lame' 
man,  but  the  Father  will  show  me  greater  works  than  this,  that  I  may 
repeat  them  here  on  earth,  and  that  you  may  wonder,  not  in  curiosity 
as  now,  but  in  shame  at  your  uulielief." 

"Let  me  tell  you,"  He  continued,  "what  thes(»  greater  works  are. 
In  your  Law  it  is  the  sfwcial  prerogative  of  the  Father  to  awaken  and 
qutckea  tkc  dead,  but  it  is  mine  also,  for  I,  the  Son,  (\uicken  whom  I 
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wlIL    And  as  to  judgina:  men  Ikto  (;i<  to  tluir  rpiritiLJ  stntoV  it  !<» 
left  to  me  alone  by  my  t*ather,  that  all  men  iiiav  honour  mo  a<  Tils 
representative,  as  they  honour  Him.    He  who  does  not  lionour  mo. 
the  Son,  does  not  honour  the  Father  who  sent  ma    If  joa  wish  to 
know  whom  I  spiritually  quicken,  they  are  thoae  who  hear  mr  word, 
and  believe  Him  who  sent  me,  for  they  have  ereriaatfaiff  ifib  efoi 
here,  and  arc  not  under  condemnation,  biit  bare  pnsed  nom  deatfa 
to  life.    Verilv,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  The  hour  is  oominff,  and  now 
is,  when  the  (spiritually)  dead  will  hear  my  voice— the  TSin  of  the 
Son  of  God.  and  they  that  hear  it  shall  live.    I  thus  wake  tbem  lo 
life,  becansc  the  Father  has  made  me  the  dirfaie  foantain  d  liCa^ 
He  Himself,  the  living  God,  is.    He  has  also  given  me  andml^ 
Judge  men,  because  I  am  the  Son  of  man. 

"But  mnrvcil  not  at  what  I  have  said  of  waking  and  Judging 
spiritually  dead,  for  I  will  do  vet  greater  worksi    I  audi  one  i 
raise  the  actually  dead  from  thdr  graves,  and  wHl  judge  tbem  al 
great  day,  raising  those  that  did  good  in  this  world  to  the  leamieti 
of  life,  and  those  tliat  did  evil  to  a  resurrection  of  Jndtament    Nor 
there  a  fear  of  error,  for  I  can  do  nothing  of  myaeiz.    I  Judge  aa 
hear  from  God,  who,  in  His  aMdinr  communioa  with  wm,T  ^ 
known  His  divine  judgment,  which,  uone,  I  utter.    Henoe  my 
ment  cannot  err,  because  I  speak  only  that  of  God. 

*'Tou  may  say  that  I  am  bearing  witneea  respecting  nmetf, 
that,  therefore,  it  is  of  no  value,  but,  if  you  think  thaa,  tMe  la  aor 
that  bears  witness  to  me,  and  ye  know  that  Hia  teatimonj  ia  t 
mean  God.  Himself.    You  sent  to  John,  and  he  bore  wnoeaa  to 
truth.    But  tlie  testimony  I  receive  is  not  that  of  man.     I  cnlj 
these  thin^  that  you  may  1)e  saved,  by  taking  John's  testimony 
heart,  and  Ix^in^  waked  by  it  to  faith  in  me.  and  a  share  in  the  sal 
tion  which,  as  the  Messiah.  I  ofTcr you.     What  a  wondrous  appeara: 
John  was!     He  was  a  burnin;^  and  nhming  lamp,  and  yo«  wished 
a  time  to  rejoice  in  his  li^ht,  but  when  you  found  that  he  called  V" 
to  repentance  nither  than  to  national  plory  and  worldly  prospenr 
you  forsook  liim  and  l)ecame  his  enemies.     Tlic  light  he  shed  was 
of  the  kind  you  desired. 

"But  I  have  a  witness  whicli  is  greater  than  that  of  John 
work  which  the  Father  has  *riven  me  to  bring  to  completion — "•:  he 
work  of  founding  and  raising  tlie  new  kingdom  of  God,  as  His  >C€» 
siah,— this,  in  all  that  it  implies  of  outward  and  spiritual  wond<^TT% 
bears  witness  that  the  Fatlior  has  sent  me.     And  not  only  does  O-*^ 
Himself  testify  of  me  inriirwtly,  by  my  work  as  His  mcssiah     I/e 
does  so  directly,  in  your  Scriptures.     But  ye  have  not  recognized  tbe 
voice  of  this  te.*4timony,  nor  realiziHl  the  image  of  me  it  presents.     You 
are  spiritually  ileaf  to  the  one.  and  blind  to  the  other.     Ye  have  nol 
the  true  senj-e  of  God's  wonl  in  your  consciences,  for  you  do  not  be- 
lieve in  His  Messiah,  wh<vn  He  has  sent,  and  of  whom  tiiese  Scriptures 
tesiiff.     They  witness  lo  m^  «^  Uiv^  m.i:dialor  of  eternal  life,  and,  there- 
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'^  every  one  who  humbly  studies  them  as  the  guide  to  that  life, 

^  be  pomted  b^  them  to  me.     You  search  tlie  Scriptures  professing 

w  wish  to  find  life,  and]rct  refuse  to  accept  me!    How  self-contra- 

<uc(orv  and  self-condemning! 
**I  do  not  reproach  you  thus,  from  any  feeling  of  wounded  pride, 

for  I  care  notlimg  for  the  applause  of  men.  I  do  it  becaase  I  know 
J^  ground  of  your  disbeliei — you  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  your 
gj'^rts.  If  you  had,  you  would  recognize  and  receive  His  Son  whom 
"He  has  sent  I  have  come  in  my  Father's  name,  as  Iliscommlssionci 
Jjyresentalive — the  true  Messiiih — and  vou  have  rejected  me  with  un- 
Wieving  contempt,  but  when  a  false  Messiah  comes  in  his  own  name, 
rou  will  receive  him !  It  is  no  wonder  you  have  rejected  me,  for  how 
*  it  possible  that  such  as  you  could  lx?lieve,  who  have  no  higher  crav- 
D^  than  to  give  and  accept  empty  earthly  honours,  and  are  indiHerent 
o  the  only  true  honour  that  comes  from  being  acknowledged  and 
►i-alsed  of  God? 

••You  trust  in  Moses,  who,  yoii  think,  has  promised  you  favour 
^th  God,  here  and  hereafter.  Beware !  there  is  no  need  tliat  1  should 
excuse  you  lx?fore  my  Father,  for  your  unbelief  in  me.  Moses,  him- 
-If,  in  the  books  in* which  you  trust,  is  your  accuser,  for  if  ye  had 
i&lieved  His  writings  ye  would  have  believed  me,  for  he  wrote  of  me. 
»Vit  if  ye  be  so  blinded  as  neither  to  see,  nor  to  believe  his  writings, 
Ow  will  ye  believe  my  words?" 

The  authorities  had  never  had  such  a  prisoner  before  them.  They 
^ew  not  what  to  do  with  Him,  and,  in  their  confusion  and  utter 
^eat.  could  only  let  Him  depart  unharmed.  They  had  not  yet  sum- 
cloned  courage  to  proceed  to  open  violence. 

This  was  the  turning  point  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  Till  now,  He  had 
Hjoyed  a  measure  of  toleration  and  even  of  acceptance,  but,  hence- 
orth.  all  was  changed.  Jerusalem  was  no  longer  siife  for  Him,  and, 
ivcn  in  Galilee,  He  was  dogged  by  determined  enmity.  The  shadow 
yt  the  Gross  darkened  His  whole  future  career. 

Free  from  His  enemies,  Jesus  appears  to  have  returned  at  once  to 
Milee,  in  the  hope,  perhaps,  that  tliere,  far  from  Jcnisalem,  with  its 
ierce  religious  fanaticism  and  malevolent  hvpocrisv,  He  could  breathe 
nore  freely,  in  the  still  and  clear  air  of  the  hills.  But  religious  liatred 
8  beyond  all  others  intense  and  persistent.  There  were  Habbis  and 
Tfiests  there,  as  well  as  in  the  south,  and  they  watched  His  every 
itep. 

A  fresh  occasion  for  accusation  could  not  be  long  of  rising.  Ho 
lad  left  Jerusalem  immediately  after  the  Passover,  aiid  on  the  Sabbath 
ifter  the  second  day  of  the  Feast — or,  it  may  Ix;,  a  Sabbath  later — a 
lew  charge  was  brought  against  Him.  In  the  sliort  disUiuce  which 
t  was  lawful  to  walk  on  a  Sabbath — less  than  three-quarters  of  a 
n{]e — the  path  lay  through  ripening  lields  of  barley — for  Nisan,  the 
Pasaover  month,  was  the  ancient  Abib,  or  month  of  caring,  and  the 
irat  early  sheaf  was  offered  on  tlie  second  day  of  tho  Passover,    It 
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was  ])y  the  Lnw.  and  l>y  Eastern  cnstom.  free  to  all  to  pluck 
cnuugii  iu  a  coru-lieKl,  or  gnipes  enough  from  a  vine,  to  supply  h 
get,  and  the  diaciples,  as  eTenr  Oriental  still  does  in  the  mne  cuo 
stances,  availed  themselves  of  this  liberty,  phioklBg  ■oma  am  oC 
harley,  and  rubbing  them  with  Iheir  hMida  as  tbqr  w«ot  oo.    lliji 
field  must  have  been  near  some  town,  moat  Ukdy  Gli|Mnmm,  to 
number  of  people  were  about,  and  among  otiierB.  aome  ipioL    H 
no  wonder  both  He  and  the  dUsdples  were  hunny,  to  no  Jew  e 
break  his  fast  till  after  the  morning  service  at  me  qro^gogott*  or 
supper  till  after  the  eveninjr  service,  but  He  had  sanctioned 
,  offences  against  the  Sabbath  Xeiwa.    The  phicfclnff  the  ean  ^ 
of  reaping,  and  the  rubbing  was  a  kind  of  gnndlng  or 

Besides,  it  was  required  that  all  food  should  be  piepand  on 

before  sunset,  and  the  rublnng  was  a  prepamtlon.    On  any  other  ( 
there  would  have  been  no  cause  of  blame,  but  to  break  the 
rether  than  suffer  hunger  fora  few  hours,  was  guilt  worthy  of 
Was  it  not  their  boast  that  Jews  were  known,  over  tba  wctM, 
their  readiness  to  die  rather  than  break  the  holy  day?    S^ 
had  stories  of  grand  fidelity  to  it    The  Jewish  nUor  had 
even  when  threatened  with  death,  to  toudi  the  helm  a  mon 
the  sun  had  set  on  Friday,  thou^  a  storm  was  ngSng;  and 
thousands  let  themselves  oe  bnu£ered  rather  than  UHich  a 
self-defence  on  the  Sabbath?    The  "new  doetiine^  of  J< 
turn  the  world  upside  down  if  not  stopped  I 

The  spies  of  the  hierarchical  party,  who  had  seen  the 
once  accused  Him  for  allowing  it,  but  His  answer  onlv  made 
worse.    He  reminded  them  how  David,  when  pressed  br  hi 
his  flight  from  Saul,  had  eaten  the  holy  bread  and  given  it  to 
lowers,  though  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  but  priests  to  eat  it. 
that  not  show  that  the  claims  of  nature  overrode  those  of  a 
monial  rule?  that  the  necessity  of  David  and  his  followers  was  tm^  b§ 
considered  before  the  observance  of  a  tradition?     The  law  of  nalt'Vn 
came  from  God,  the  theocratic  proliibition  was  of  man.    *'  And  baUFi? 
you  not  read  in  the  Law,*'  added  He,  *'  how  the  priests  work  at  thdr 
duties  on  the  Sabbath,  and  yet  are  held  blameless,  though  they  are  is 
fact  breaking  the  holy  day,  if  your  traditions  and  rules  are  to  be  tiie 
unbending  standard?    What  is  lawful  for  the  servants  of  the  TempJe 
to  do  on  Sabl>utb  must  much  more  be  lawful  for  my  servants  to  do 
on  that  day,  for  I  am  greater  than  the  Temple.    You  coudenm  my 
disciples  because  your  tlioughts  are  so  fixed  on  outward  rites  that  you 
have  forgotten  how  Qocl  thinks  less  of  ihem  than  of  acts  of  merer. 
Does  He  not  say,  'I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice?*    It  is  m 
your  want  of  mercy  that  yoij  accuse  my  followers.    They  have, 
besides,  acted  under  niy  autfiority.    The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man, 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath,  as  even  the  Pharisees  allow,  and  therefore, 
in  any  case,  its  laws  must  give  way  before  human  necessities.    But 
I,  the  Son  of  Man — the  representative  of  man  as  man— the  Messiah 
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T'  ^')'l— am  still  hijrln.T  than  aiiv  individual  man  and  above  all  your 

^'^hhatii  laws/' 

I  i>.^uch  a  retort  and  sucli  transcendent  claims  may  well  have  startled 

/  **^«  accusers,  but  they  onlv  deepened  their  hatred,  for  bigotry  is  blind 

F         ?fi^  deaf  to  any  reason,     thargt?  was  being  added  to  charge,  accusa- 

P^n  to  accusation.     He  had  claimed  the  power  to  forgive  sins;  He 

^^  associated  with  publicans  and  sinners;  He  had  shown  no  zeal  for 

j^fkshings  or  fasts,  and,  now,  He  had,  a  second  time,  openly  desecrated 

^e  8al)bath. 

J    His  defence  had  only  made  His  position  tow^anls  tlie  Pharisaic 
'^^ws  more  antagonistic  than  ever,  for  it  had  denied  that  tliey  were 
Unconditionally  binding.      Their  authority  depended    on   circum- 
i^tances:  they  were  not  owned  as  directly  divine.    Qod  had  planted  a 
tUgher  law  in  the  human  breast,  and  the  system  of  the  Ka]>bis  must 
yield  before  it    He  had  virtually  alleged  that  the  time  was  come  to 
irce  Israel  from  the  yoke  of  traditional  obser>'ance,  and  to  raise  a  new 
Spiritual  kingdom  on  the  imperishable  basis  of  truly  divine  law.    By 
t£elr  system  num  was  subordinated  to  the  Sabbath,  not  the  Sabbath 
t^  man.     This  liarshness  was  not  the  design  or  will  of  Go<i.    The 
6abl)ath  had  been  given  by  Him  for  the  good  of  man,  and  was  to  be 
c&  day  of  refreshment,  peace,  and  joy,  not  of  pain,  sorrow,  and  terror. 
Jesus,  therefore,  proclaimed  expressly  that  man  is  greater  than  the 
Gabbath,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Pharisaic  teaching,  which 
soade  the  Sabbath  of  immeasurably  greater  worth  than  man.    Man, 
and  still  more  Himself,  as  the  representative  of  humanity,  in  its  abid- 
ing dignity  and  rights — ^the  Son  of  Man — is  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath. 
3t  was  a  proclamation  of  spiritual  freedom. 

The  lowering  schoolmen  of  the  day,  and  the  priestly  party,  felt 
themselves  threatened  in  tlieir  most  cherished  hopes,  wishes,  and  in- 
terests. The  breach  between  them  and  Jesus  had  been  final,  since 
His  half-contemptuous  words  about  the  old  gjirment  and  the  old 
bottles.  They  had  marked  Him,  definitely,  as  opposed  to  traditional 
Babbinism,  as  a  dangerous  agitator,  and  an  enemy  of  the  venerated 
"Hedge  of  the  Law,**  the  glory  of  successive  generations  of  Rabbis. 
The  hierarchy  would  at  once  have  indicted  Him  publicly,  but  for 
His  wide  nopularitv;  the  devotion  felt  for  Him  by  the  multitudes  He 
had  healed  or  comforted;  the  transparent  singleness  of  His  aims  and 
labours;  the  gentleness  and  dignity  of  His  character,  which  enforced 
reverence;  and  His  divine  humility  and  lowliness  of  heart,  which 
made  Him  go  unassailable. 

The  synagogues  were,  as  yet,  open  to  Him,  and  He  still  frequented 
them,  for  the  facilities  they  offered  of  teaching  the  people.  Another 
violation  of  the  Pharisaic  laws  of  the  Sabbath  soon  followed,  in  one 
of  the  services.  Ho  had  gone  to  the  synagogue,  and  was  teachin^in 
it,  when  He  noticed  a  man  whose  right  hand,  withered  by  long-stand- 
Ina:  local  p:imlv<«is  and  its  conscrjuont  atrophy,  hung  helpless  by  his 
title.     Meanwhile,  the  Scribes  and  otlner  Pharisees,  now  constantly  op 


«riv<' in   L.itin.      •Chii  ]  ( (liciihiin  fn-cidil   sj 
(i«nt  (•:n:i(hii:i.''     Tli'-  sclirx*!  of  Srluininuii 
1'  rt  ilic  -■;<  !<.  Ml-  \\^\{  Un:  iiifuriicr  uu  llit-  Sa. 
llillcl  p»rn;i!]((l  it. 

It  was  clear,  tluTcfore.  that,  if  any  cure  of 
attempteil,  there  would  be  ground  for  anotli 
bath-breaking,  which  brought  with  it  death  I 

But  Jesus  never  feared  to  do  right.  No  tl 
between  Him  and  II  is  witness  to  the  truth 
enemies,  as  they  sat  on  the  chief  seats.  He  rei 
that  fidelity  to  the  very  law  which  His  expec 
to  have  broken,  demanded  that  that  act  be  d< 

His  whole  soul  was  kindled  with  righteous 
hardness  which  forced  conscience  to  be  silenl 
truth.    It  was  needful  that  such  hollownee 
should  be  exposed.    As  the  Son  of  God— the 
a  kingdom  of  pure  spiritual  religion,  He  felt 
schools,  priestly  mediation,  sacrifices,  Temple 
were  only  a  glittering  veil,  which  shut  out  th 
truth,  alike  towards  Qod  and  towards  man 
healed,  announced  the  kingdom  of  spirit  and 
reproved  sinners,  lifted  the  humble  from  the 
godly  roimd   Himself.     Dull,  mechanical   ( 
forms;  or  love,  from  the  fulncas  of  the  heart, 
in  religion  and  morals.    Should  true  religion 
flrmed?      Should  He  silently  let  blinded  i 
leaders  riirht.  or  Rhmiid  Wn  i»roirn  oii  *f\  /%*w»*»  ♦ 
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Ne;  is  It  not,"  He  iiesumed,  *'  to  lay  hold  on  a  sheep  which  has  fallen 
iotoipit  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  help  it  out?  How  much  then,  is 
t  man  better  than  a  sheep?  Wherefore  it  is  lawful  to  do  well  on  the 
Sabbath.**  **  Stretch  forth  thy  hand,"  said  He,  continuing,  to  the  suf- 
ferer;—and  the  hand  which,  till  then,  had  hung  wasted  and  lifeless 
ttlilaidde,  was  healthy  aad  strong  as  the  other. 

Jesos  felt  the  signiticancc  of  the  moment.     He  felt  that  the  silence 

of  His  accusers  was  not  from  conviction,  but  sullen  obstinacy,  which 

had  shut  its  ears  against  the  truth.     He  felt  that,  between  {lim  and 

the  leaders  of  the  nation,  there  was  henceforth  a  hoi)eless  separation. 

They  had  finally  rejected   Him,  and  could  henceforward  only  seek 

^  destruction.     Their  fanaticism,  now  fairly  roused,  forgot  all 

oiiaor  hatreds,  and  united  the  hostile  fa(rtion«  of  the  nation  in  common 

*eai  for  His  destruction.     No  parties  could  be  more  opposed  than  tho 

^tionalists  or  Pharisees,  and  the  Friends  of  l^)me  gathered  round 

Herod  Antipas  at  Tiberias,  but  they  now  united  to  hunt  Jesus  to  the 

^eaih.    The  alliance  boded  the  greatest  danger,  for  it  showed  that, 

**  addition  to  religious  fanatieisin.  He  had  now  to  encounter  the 

^lapicion  of  designing  political   revolution.      The  Church  and  the 

State  had  banded  together  to  put  "  the  deceiver  of  the  ixiople"  out  of 

^«e  way  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  had  been  inevitable  from  the  first  that  it  should  he  so.  The 
J^rasalem  party  expected  the  "  Salvation  of  Israel"  from  the  uncon- 
**t.ional  restoration  of  the  theocracy,  with  themselves  at  its  head,  and 
Jom  the  strictest  enforcement  of  outward  Ic^l  observances.  While 
•^«  contrast  between  Judaism  and  heathenism  was,  meanwhile, 
•^tensifled  and  embittered  to  tho  utmost,  they  hoped  before  long  to 
-*lish  Rome,  or  perish  in  tlie  attempt.  They  would  have  greeted 
^Uy  one  who  proved  able  to  impose  their  law,  m  all  its  strictness,  on 
^ankind, — as  a  d  iliverer,  as  th:^  stem  from  the  root  of  David,  as  tho 
^rlour  and  Messiah.  In  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  there  apjKjared  one 
'^ho,  while  constraining  their  wonder  at  lIis  lofty  morality  and 
^iritual  greatness,  was  the  very  ojiposite  of  all  tliev  wished  and 
liojped.  He  clainiiid  to  be  the  Messiah,  but  His  ideal  of  the  Messiah- 
fthip  was  the  antithesis  of  that  of  the  Rabbis  and  i)riesthood.  He  had 
announced  Hims;ilf  as  the  founder  of  a  new  theocracy  more  spiritual 
and  more  holy  thtm  that  of  Mosi;s.  He  had  thrown  a  new  light  on 
the  Scriptures:  luid  revealed  God  in  a  new  aspect — as  no  mere 
national  deity,  but  the  Father  of  all  mankind,  and  He  had  Uuight  the 
most  startling  novelties  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  individual  conscience. 
The  Rabbis  had  enjoyed,  as  their  exclusive  prerogative,  the  exposition 
of  Scripture,  but  now  found  themselves  dethroned  by  the  religious 
freedom  Jesus  had  proclaimed,  and  He  had  even  spoken  of  them  as 
a  hindrance  of  true  knowledge.  The  spirit  of  Ilis  teaching  com- 
promised the  whole  state  of  things  in  the  religious  world.  He  pro- 
cJaimed  a  new  future:  the  vested  rights  of  the  day  dung  to  the  past, 
nrith  which  their  interests  and  their  passions  were  identified. 


,w,  v*i  «-.\«.-msiv('n«»ss,  iiitolcrancL', 

at  larjjTc;  tlio  liiirli  ollicialiMii  of  tlic  day,  a  ( 
t*v('r\  bri'ath  of  frc.sli  icliirious  thouiilit,  ain] 
Spiritual  liR'. 


CHAPTER  XXXi: 

The  opposition  of  the  Rabbis  acd  priests 
fixed,  was  as  yet  confined  to  secret  ploUin 
lai^,  Jesus  continued  even  increasingly  po 
however,  to  avoid  any  pretext  for  overt 
withdrew  from  Capernaum  for  a  time,  on 
towns  and  villages  on  the  edge  of  the  L 
measure,  blew  over.    To  the  chagrin  of  His 
attracted  to  see  and  hear  Him  were  larger  thi 
was  evidently  spreading  through  all  Palestim 
tinned  to  come  from  Jerusalem  and  Idum 
Perea  and  Decapolis  and  other  imrts  on  the  < 
heathen  district  round  Tyre  and  Sidon  on 
many  Jews  settled  in  every  part  of  the  land, 
no  dioubt  of  such  almost  exclusively.    It  wa 
that  a  boat  should  attend  Him,  as  He  Journejf 
He  might  betake  Himself  to  it  when  the  1 
Miraculous  cases  in  arooX  number  increascc 
who  crowded  round  Him  finding  relief  by  toi 
aud  unclean  spirits  falling  down  oef ore  ifim  1 
of  His  being  the  Son  of  God.    But  thougli  Hi 
to  heal  any  who  came,  He  still  sought  to  a 
great  notonetv.  bv  r»»nn«*^»»- 
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.p'Or^^tlnix  of  tli-ir  nnrnitivc^.      IT"  lia'l  -^  ;r-c(]y  na^lidl 'i-'i'v:', -ifttT 
r/.'s circuit.  wIi-mi  a  di'piil-.itioii  of  "  Ihc*  cl.lcrs  of  the  .lews'  waited  on 
.^iin.    Tiiey  were  th«  fon-^most  men  in  tin?  Cai)cnmum  oominunity — 
**e  governing  body  of  the  synftQro<5uo,  and.  n^  such,  the  Jewish  mtigis- 
j^les  of  the  town.     It  is  the  htibit  in  tlie  Eiist  lo  send  sucli  cinlmssies 
^ben  any  request  is  to  be  made  or  invitation  pvcn  witli  circumstances 
^f  special  respect,  but  there  was  a  feature  in  this  ca.<%  tliat  made  it 
\ery  unusual.     The  members  of  the  deputation,  thou^rh  Jewish  eccle- 
siastical officials,  came  as  the  representatives  of  a  heathen,  possibly  of 
^  Samaritan.     Lying  on  the  edge  of  liis  territory,  Herod  Antipas  kept 
^  small  garrison  in  Capernaum,  and  this,  at  Uiat  time,  was  under 
^om.mana  of  a  centurion,  who,  like  many  of  tlie  better  heathen  of  the 
flay,  had  been  drawn  towards  Judaism  by  its  favourable  contnist  with 
idolatry.     He  had  shown  his  sympathy  with  the  nation,  and  his 

fenerous  spirit,  in  a  way  then  not  uncommon  among  the  wealthy,  by 
uilding  a  synagogue  in  the  town — i>erhans  that  of  which  the  massive 
vuias  still  remain.   One  of  his  slaves  had  Ix;en  stnick  with  a  paralytic 
mffection,  and  was  fast  sinking;  and  with  a  tenderness  that  did  him 
Infinite  honour  in  an  age,  when  a  slave,  with  many  masters,  and  even 
in  the  eye  of  the  Roman  law.  was  treattjd  \\s  a  mere  chattel,  he  prayed 
Jesus,  through  the  Jewish  elders,  to  heal  him.     Their  recpiest  was  at 
once  complied  with,  and  Jesus  forthwith  set  out  with  them  to  the 
centurion^s  quarters. 

But  the  zeal  of  the  messengers  had  outnm  their  commission,  for,  as 
Jesus  approached  the  house,  a  second  (le])utation  met  Him,  to  depre- 
cate His  being  put  to  so  nmch  trouble,  anl  to  apologize,  by  an  humble 
expression  of  the  centurion's  sense  of  liis  unworthiness  of  the  honour 
of  such  an  One  comins:  under  his  roof.  He,  himself,  appears  to  have 
followed,  as  if  it  had  been  too  great  a  liberty  to  approach  Jesus 
except  at  the  distance  of  two  mediations.  "  Lord."  said  he.  "  trouble 
not  Thyself;  for  I  am  not  worthy  that  Thou  shouldst  enler  under  my 
roof.  Wherefore,  neither  thought  I  mvMf.'lf  worthy  to  come  to  Thee; 
but  say  in  a  word,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed.  For  I,  also,  am  a 
man  set  under  authority  (and  rend(?r  olnHlience  to  my  superiors),  and 
have  soldiers  under  me,  and  I  say  to  this  one.  Go,  and  he  goes;  to 
another.  Come,  and  he  comes;  and  to  my  servant,  Do  this,  and  he 
does  it.  If,  therefore.  You  indicate  Your  pleasure  only  by  a  word, 
the  demons  who  cause  diseases  will  at  once  obey  You  and  leave  tlie 
8ick  man,  for  they  are  under  Your  authority  as  my  servants  are  under 
mine. 

Faith  so  cle^xr,  undoubting,  and  humble,  had  never  l)eforc  cheered 
the  heart  of  Jesus,  even  from  a  Jew,  and,  coming  as  it  did  from  the 
lipe  of  a  heathen,  it  seemed  the  first-fruits  of  a  vast  harvest,  outside 
the  limits  of  the  Ancient  People.  He  had  found  a  welcome  in 
Samaria  when  rejected  in  Judea;  and  now  it  was  from  a  heathen  Ho 
xeceived  this  lowly  homage.  The  clouds  that  had  lain  over  the  world 
through  the  past  seemed  to  break  away,  and  a  new  earth  spread  itself 


v,..v  .    II. Ill   in   iiie   Mcssiiili.  u 

with  tlu'in!"     To  Ilis  lunrcrs -uth  lanL:u:iLr<' 
to  be  nH'M>iin'(l  oiilv  1)V  their  IhTcc  i^ridc  jiii 
a  LTMiid  liiiiKjucl  V.  ilh  Tlic    ]\-itn:ir(li^   in  the 
a   lavmirile   mode  v.ith   thi'  .lews  of  ])ictui 
kingdcuii  woukl  brinir.     '*  In  the  future  wor 
in  one  of  their  I^ibbinicnl  lessons,  "I  Bhal 
rreat  tabic,  which  the  Gentiles  will  see  and 
the  rejection  and  despair  are  to  be  theirs  1    Tl 
and  the  Rabbis  was  aailv  becoming  more  ma: 
all  else  a  ^nd  vision  of  a  universal  rcligioi 
the  Messiah,  no  longer  national,  but  sendin 
manity  who  will  submit  to  its  laws. 

"Go  thy  way,"  added  lie,  to  the  ccnturi 
believed,  so  be  it  done  to  thee."  And  his  i 
very  hour. 

He  had  apparently  left  Ca^maum  the  8am< 
the  next,  at  a  village  called  ^ain,  twenty-five 
on  the  northern  slope  of  Little  Ilermon,  a 
eastern  end  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  1 
popular  time  of  His  ministry,  and  crowds  folic 
appeared.  Nain,  which  is  now  a  poor  and 
haoited  only  by  a  few  fanatical  Mahometans,  n 
its  name — the  l)eautiful.  The  only  antiquit 
tombs  hewn  in  the  hills,  seen  as  you  approach, 
'Winds  up,  to  the  village.  The  presence  of  the 
throng  of  disciples  and  followers,  might  well  1 
of  sadness,  but  shadows  everywhere  lie  side 
Am  He  came  near,  another  procession  met  I 
Kain.  the  dismal  sounds  rising  from  it,  even  at 
plainly  what  it  was.     n^ntii  h»A  i ^- 
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instinot  with  Ilim.  .R'>n>  could  imt  l.t  llic  train  <\V(Y'p  on.  Tt  wa^  not 
Tiiet't  that  dcatli  sliould  rt-ap  its  iriuinpli  in  His  prt-scnce.  Stepping 
towards  the  poor  mother,  lie  dried  up  tlie  fountain  of  lier  tears  hy  a 
soft  appeal.  **  Weep  not."  said  He,  and  then  moved  to  the  bier,  care- 
less of  the  defilement  which  would  have  made  a  Rabbi  pass  as  far  as 
lie  could  from  the  dead.  Touching  it,  those  who  bore  the  body  at 
once  stood  still.  It  wjis,  doubtless,  a  mere  open  frame,  like  that  still 
uacd  for  such  purposes  in  Palestine.  "Young  man,"  said  He,  **I 
say  unto  ttee.  Arise."  It  was  enough.  **He  that  was  dead  sat  up 
find  began  to  speak.     And  He  delivered  him  to  his  mother." 

It  was  at  Shuncm,  now  Solani,  a  village  on  the  other  side  of  the 

'Very  hill  on  which  Nain  stood,  that  Elisha  had  ndsed  the  only  son  of 

the  lady  who  had  hospitably  entertained  him;  and  the  luxuriant  plain 

of  Jezreel,  stretching  out  beneath,  had  been  the  scene  of  the  greatest 

events  in  the  life  of  Elijah,  who  had  raised  to  life  the  son  of  the 

iiridow  in  the  Phenician  village  of  Sarepta,  on  the  far  northern  coast. 

Ho  prouder  sign  of  their  greatness  as  prophets  had  lingered  in  the 

mind  of  the  nation  than  such  triumphs  over  the  grave,  and  in  no 

place  could  such  associations  have  been  more  rife  than  in  the  very 

■cene  of  the  life  of  both.    At  the  sight  of  the  young  man  once  more 

alive,  the  memory  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  was  on  ever}'  lip,  and  cries 

rose  on  all  sides  that  a  great  prophet  had  again  risen,  and  that  God 

had  visited  His  people.     Nor  did  the  report  confine  itself  to  these 

upland  regions.     It  new  far  and  near  to  Judca  in  the  south,  and  even 

to  ^e  remote  Perca. 

For  now.  six  months;  it  may  be  for  more  than  a  year,  the  Baptist 
—the  one  man  hitherto  recognized,  in  these  days,  as  a  prophet,  had 
lain  a  prisoner  in  the  dungeons  of  Machtienis— -doubtless,  m  hourly 
expectation  of  death — a  man,  young  in  years,  but  wasted  with  his 
own  liery  zeal,  and  now  by  the  sliadows  of  his  prison-house.  But 
Antipas  nad  not  yet  determined  what  to  do  with  him.  Sliielding  him 
from  the  fury  of  Hero<iias,  and  yet  dreiuiing  to  let  him  go  free,  he 
still  sufTeied  him.  as  Felix  permitted  Paul  long  afterwards,  at  Ca?sarea, 
to  receive  visits  from  his  disciples,  as  if  almost  ashamed  to  contiuo 
one  so  blameleas.  The  rumours  of  Christ's  doings  had  thus,  all  along, 
reached  the  lofty  castle  where  he  lay,  and,  doubtless,  were  the  one 
great  subject  of  his  thought  and  conversation.  As  a  Jew,  he  had 
ching  tot/ewish  ideas  of  the  Messiah,  expecting,  apparently,  a  national 
movement  which  would  establish  a  pure  theocnicy.  under  Jesus. 
Why  had  He  left  him  to  languish  in  prison?  Why  had  He  not  used 
His  supernatural  powers  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  God? 

To  solve  such  questions,  which  could  not  be  repressed,  two  of  his 
disciples  were  deputed  to  visit  Jesus,  and  learn  from  Himself  whether 
He  was,  indeed,  the  Messiah,  or  whether  the  nation  should  still  look 
for  another?  From  first  to  last,  more  than  sixty  claimants  of  the  title 
were  to  rise.  John  might  well  wonder  if  the  past  were  not  a  dream, 
and  Jesus  only  a  heralu  like  himself.     He  had  everything  to  depress 
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him.  A  child  of  the  desert,  accustomed  to  its  wild  freedom,  he  wi 
now  capped  in  a  dismal  fortress,  with  no  outlook  except  black  lavi 
crags,  and  deep  jrorges,  yawning  in  seemingly  bottomless  deptbi 
Burning  with  zeal,  he  found  himself  set  aside  as  if  forgotten  of  Go^ 
or  of  no  use  in  His  kingdom.  Even  the  people  appeareil  to  have  foi 
gotten  him,  for  their  fickle  applaitse  had  tx;gun  to  lessen,  even  befoi 
his  imprisonment.  Ilis  work  seemed  to  have  been  without  results: 
momentan*  excitement  which  had  already  die<l  away.  He  could  n< 
hoiHJ  for  visits  fn)m  Jesus  which  could  only  have  given  a  second  pri 
oner  to  Machaenis — "  the  Black  Castle." 

The  rt^uction  from  the  sense  of  boundless  liberty  in  the  desert  t 
the  forced  inaction  and  close  walls  of  a  prison,  and  from  the  stir  an 
enthuHiasm  of  the  great  assemblies  at  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  affcctc 
even  the  strong  and  lirm  soul  of  the  hero,  as  similar  influences  ha^ 
affected  even  the  bravest  hearts  since  his  day.  Moses  and  Elijah  ha 
had  their  times  of  pn>f()und  despondency,  and  it  was  no  wondi 
that  a  passing  cloud  thR*w  its  shadow  even  over  the  Baptist. 

The  answer  of  Jesus  was  full  of  calm  dignity.  Isaiah,  the  sped 
favourite  of  John,  hud  given  the  marks,  ages  before,  by  which  tl 
Messiah  should  Iw  known,  and  these  Jesus  proceeded  at  once  to  di 

Iilay  to  the  disci])les  sent  from  Machaorus.  Among  the  crowds  aroun 
iim,  there  were  always  maiiv  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  hoi 
of  a  niirjiculous  cure  of  their  diseases  or  infirmities,  and  these  li 
forthwith  summoned  to  His  presence,  and  healed.  John  would  in 
derstand  the  significance  of  such  an  answer,  and  it  left  undisturlte 
the  delieacv  which  shrunk  from  vcr])al  s<*lf-assertion.  His  acts.  an( 
doubtless,  the  words  that  accompanied  them,  were  left  to  s|M.'ak  U. 
Him.  It  was  euough  that  He  should  refer  them  to  Isiiiah,  and  I 
what  tliev  hud  s<.*en.  "Go  your  wnv,  and  tell  John  what  you  hav 
seen  and  heard.  The  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  clcansec 
the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised,  and  the  pcKjr  have  the  Gospi 
preached  to  them."  "Tell  him.  moreover,  that  I  know  how  he  : 
tempted;  hut  let  him  comfort  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  wh 
hoUls  fast  his  faith  in  sj>ite  of  all  fiery  trials,  and  does  not  rejtMit  \h 
kingdom  of  (tod  heeuuse  of  its  small  lieginnings,  and  still,  spiritui 
gentleness,  so  dilTerent  from  the  worldly  power  and  glory  ex pecte<] 
already  has  \\\v  blessings  it  is  sent  to  bring." 

The*  nu-.ssengers  had  hsirdly  depurted,  when  His  full  heart  brok 
out  into  a  eulogy  on  John,  tender,  lofty,  and  fervent.  "H  was  n 
weak  and  wavering  man,"  said  Hi;,  **  bending  this  way  and  that,  lik 
the  tall  Jordan  reeds,  that  ye  went  out  in  bands  to  the  dest-rt  bank 
of  the  .Ionian  to  .see!  No  soft  and  silken  man.  tricked  out  in  splei; 
dill  dr(?ss,  and  living  on  dainty  fsire,  like  the  glittering  courtiers  i\ 
Tiberius  I  John  was  a  i)roj)het  of  God — uye,  the  lu^^t  and  the  greatei: 
of  prophets,  for  he  was  .M.'nt  as  the  herulii  to  prepare  the  way  for  Me 
the  Messiah!  1  till  you,  among  all  that  huvu  been  born  of  women,  i 
greater  and  mure  lu^uoured  tliuu  John  the  Bapti.st  has  not  risen!" 
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ftttring  from  this  tender  tribute,  which  IIo  had  already  paid  to 
"*s  great  forerunner,  even  Iwfore  the  anthoritic^s  at  .Tcnisalcm,  He 
J*oeeeded,  as  was  meet,   to    point  out  the  ^rtsitcr   privilrcres  en- 
joyed bv  His  hearers,  than  even  by  one  so  famous.     "He  was  irrcat 
'?decd  {n  the  suriNLssing  dignity  of  his  oftic(?,  as  the  hrnild  of  the 
-^inplom;  yet  one  far  less,  but  still  a  menilKT  of  that   Kingdom, 
'l^hich  ia  now  8(*t  up  among  vou.  is  greater  in  the  honour  of  his 
^itizcnship  than  he,  for  he  stood  outside.     But  he  di<i  a  mighty  work; 
j^e  roused  the  land  to  a  grand  earnestness  for  the  kingdom  cf  the 
^I^^ssiah,  and  they  wlio  were  thus  stirrcid  by  him,  are  thost*  now  lx?ing 
■^'eived  into  it.  '  The  proplicts  and  the  1  aw  only  prophesied  of  my- 
^^iiiing:  John  announced  Me  as  having  come,    lielieve  Me,  he  was 
^iie  Elias  who  was  to  api>ear." 

To  a  Jewish  audience,  no  honour  could  l)e  so  gre?it  as  this,  for 

EHjahwas  the  greatest  of  all  the  prophets.     "Elijah  apiK'ared,"  says 

the  son  of  Sirach,  "a  prophet  like  fire,  and  his  wonls  burned  like"  a 

torch.    He  brought  down  famine  (m  Isniel.  and  by  his  stonny  zeal, 

he  took  it  away.     Through  the  \Vonl  of  the  Lord  he  shut  up  the 

heaveas,  and  thrice  brought  down   fire   from  them.     01  how  wert 

^hou  magnified,  O  Elijah,  by  thy  mighty  deeds,  ami  who  can  boast 

that  he  is  thine  equal!    He  raisc^l  the  dead  to  life,  and  brought  them 

I'rom  the  under  world  by  the  word  of  the  Highest.     He  cast  kings 

to  destniction,  and  the  noble  from   their  seats.      He  receivwi  power 

*<*  punish,  on  Sinai,  and  judgments  on  Iloreb.     He  anointed  kings  to 

r^'^tngc  euilt,  and  prophets  to  be  his  .successors.     He  was  carried  up 

J.**  a  turning  storm,  in  a  chariot  with  horses  of  fire:  he  is  apiminted 

Jor  the  correction  of  times  to  come,  to  abate  Otnl's  wnith  Ix'fore 

J'^'il^ment  be  let  loose,  to  turn  the  heart  of  the  father  to  the  sons, 

?2^  to  restore  the  tril)e»  of  Jacob.     It  is  well  for  thos<»  who  shall 

"^^old  theel"    All  the  majesty  of  the  prophetic  ofiice  seemed  incor- 

^'^te  in  the  Tishbite.  and  yet  this  did  not  seem  enough  U)  Jesus  to 

^*Ptt«s  the  dignity  of  John,  for  he  was  more  thau  a  prophet,  and 

^^jpteater  had  ever  risen  among  all  the  sons  of  m(^n. 
^  Y.^®  message  from  John  was  only  the  expres*4i(^n  of  the  general 
K^Uiig  which,  by  its  want  of  sjufitual  elevation,  ([uestioned  the 
**^siiiahship  of  Jesus,  because  He  had  not  realizcHl  the  national  idea 
^*  a  JewLsh  hero-king,  at  the  head  of  a  great  revolt  from  Itome,  de- 
iJ^^ying  the  heathen,  and  establishing  llie  theocracy  by  wonders  like 
«*o  dividing  of  the  ll«-d  Sea,  or  the  thunderinars  of  Sinai.  It  struck 
"^nicto  the  heart  f)f  the  Saviour,  that  even  His  henild  should  have 
^^  ^iiglier  or  worthier  conce])tiou  of  the  true  nature  of  the  kingdom 
^J  Ood.— that  even  he,  so  near  the  light.— should  have  caught  so  little 
2J  its  brightness.  No  wonder  the  people,  as  a  mass,  rejected  Him. 
J^"^  long  had  He  taught  in  the  towns  of  Gililee,  and  yet  how  dis])n>- 
JJ^^ionately  small  was  the  number  He  had  really  won,  in  spite  of  the 
lyj^ngs  who  had  pressed  with  eager  curiosity  and  wonder  round 
«lUia,  and  the  rcdpect  He  had  excited  by  His  teachings  I    His  heart 
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was  bowed  with  sorrow.    He  Ind  come  to  EBs  oiwb,  md  Rbomi  4IK4 
not  receive  Him.    Infinite  lore  and  pHy  for  ffaem  flDed  EBs  mL  ^^^3 

He  was  Himself  a  son  of  Israel,  and  would  fdn  hsTe  led  His  hn^' — 

into  the  New  Kingdom,  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  natlona.    But 
refused  to  let  themselves  be  delivered  from  the  splritaal  and 

slavery  under  which  they  haiii  long  sunk.    The  yoke  of  the 

was  not  their  greatest  misfortune.    That  of  the  dead  letter,  and 
frozen  forms  and  formulie,  which  chilled  every  nobler  aniratkNi, 
shut  up  the  heart  apdnst  true  repentance^  ana  practical  m>llne«k 
a  far  ereater  calamity.    Even  their  highest  ideal — ^the  oonoeptioo 
the  Messiah— had  oiecome  a  heated  fantastic  dream  of  on' 
dominion,  apart  from  reliiiious  reform.    A  glimpae  of  other  _^ 

which  promised  a  richer  harvest,  had,  however,  Ufted  Ifls  spirit    ^ 
consoling  thoughts,  for  the  heathen  centurion  had  shown  the  tmMlk 
which  was  wanting  in  Israel.    His  homace  had  been  like  the  WK.'Dh 
offering  before  GUmI,  of  the  first  sheaf  of  the  Gentile  woildl    S» 
thenism  might  be  sunk  in  error  and  sin,  crime  and  hist,  and  aff 
moral  confusion  might  reign  widely  in  it;  there  was  more  hope  of 
repentance  and  a  return  to  a  better  lue,  from  heathen  indlffaenoe  or 
guilt,  than  from  Jewish  insane,  sdf-righteous  pride. 

Tlic  crowd  of  despised  common  people  and  pnblicaiia^  to  irlMM 
Jesus  had  addressed  His  eulogy  of  John,  receivea  it  with  dd%ht|for 
they  hod  themM'lves  been  baptized  by  the  now  imprisoned  prophet 
There  were  not  wanting  others,  however,  whom  it  greatly  om^noed— 
the  Pharisees  and  Scribes  prest^nt  for  no  friendly  purpose.     With  the 
instinct  of  monopoly,  they  condemned  at  once  whatever  had  not  come 
through  the  legitimate  channels  of  authorized  teaching.     They  bad 
gone  out  to  John,  but  with  the  foregone  conclusion  to  hear,  criticiie, 
and  reject  him  with  supercilious  contempt,  as  only  fit  for  the  vulgar. 
Tliough  a  priest's  son,  he  was  virtually  a  layman,  for  he  had  not  wen 
duly  ordained.     He  might  l)e  good  enough  in  his  way.  but  he  was 
not  a  Rabbi.     He  was  almost  guilty  of  schism,  like  Konili.     He  was 
not  licensed  by  the  authorities,  and  yet  preached,  as,  indeed,  for  that 
matter,  was  the  case  with  Jesus  Himself.     The  bitter  hostility  both 
John  and  lie  had  met.  rose  the  more  in  the  Saviour's  mind  at  the 
sight  of  the  Kabbis  on  the  skirts  of  the  crowd,  and  the  sadness  am? 
indignation   of  His  heart  broke  out  in  stern  denunciation.     **T* 
what  shall  I  liken  the  men  of  this  genemtion?    They  are  like  children 
in  the  empty  market-places,  playing  at  marriages  and  nioumingr 
some  making  music  on  the  flute  for  the  one:  some  acting  like  moun 
ers  for  the  other;  but  neither  the  cht»erful  piping,  nor  the  sad  bef 
ing  on  the  breast,  pleasing  the   companion  audience.      John  t 
Bjiptist  came  upholding  the  traditions  and  customs  of  you  Rabb 
for  he  fasted,  and  paid  attention  to  washings,  and  set  prayers,  s 
enjoined  these  on  his  discipli's;  but  you  said  he  was  too  strict,  i 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  and  that  he  spoke  in  so  stn 
A  way  because  he  had  a  devil.    I  came  eating  and  drinking— Dci^ 
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^  ^v^azaritc  like  John.  nf>r  rctiuirinL:  fast^  like  liiui :  nnr  avoIdiriL:  tlu' 
tabic  of  all  but  the  ceremonially  pure,  like  the  Pharisees;  and  you 
fifty  I  am  too  fond  of  eatini^  and  of  wine,  and  wtill  worse,  am  a  friend 
of  the  publicans  and  sinners  you  despise.  But  the  true  divine  wis- 
dom which  both  ho  and  1  liave  proclaimed  is  justified  by  those  who 
honour  and  follow  it,  for  they  know  its  surpassing  wortli,  though 
you  treat  it  as  folly!  Tlie  divine  wisdom  of  both  his  and  my  coming 
■8  "we  have  come,  is  vindicated  by  all  who  humbly  seek  to  be  wise, 
ftQd  Uie  foUv  of  men  is  seen  in  their  fancied  wisdom/* 

He  would  fain  have  le<l  all   to  whom  He  had  preached  in  His  frc- 

?uent  Journeys,  into  the  ways  of  peace.     But  tender  though  He  wjte, 
ie  was  also  stem,  when   stolid  obduracy  shut  its  eyes  on  the  sacred 
Ught  He  had  brought  to  them.     Most  of  His  mighty  works  had  been 
done,  and  most  of  His  no  less  mighty  words  had  been  six)kcn,  in 
Chorazin.  Bethsaida,  and   Capernaum,  the  district  which  He  had 
made  His  home.     But  they  liad  led  to  no  general  penitence.     With 
a  voice  of  unspeakable  soilness,  mingled  with  holy  wrath,  He  de- 
nounced such  wilful  perversity.      "Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin,  woo 
^to  thee,  Betlisaidii.  for  if  the  mighty  works  I  have  done  in  you  had 
l>een  done  even  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  tyi)es  of  besotted  heathenism, 
^y  would  have  re|>ciiteil  long  ago,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.     But  I 
■jy  unto  you.  It  will  l)c  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  the 
^7  of  Judgment  than  for  you.     And  thou,  Capernaum,  exalted  to 
Jp^ven  by  my  dwelling  and  working  in  you,  shalt  l)e  thrust  down  to 
Hades,  at  the  Day  of  Judgment;  for  if  the  mighty  works  1  have  done 
jjo  thee  had  been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have  remained  until  this 
2JJ-    But  I  say  unto  you.  It  will  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of 
°^om,  in  the  Day  of  Judcrmcnt,  than  for  thee !" 
^*t  would  seem  as  if  at  tliis  point,  some  communiciition  that  pleased 
flim  had  been  made -to  Jesus.     Perhaps  His  disciples  had  told  Him 
of  Some  success  obtained  among  the  simple  crowds  to  whom  they  liad 
p'^^ached  the  New  Kingdom.     Whatever  it  was,  He  broke  forth  on 
J^ring  it  into  thanksgiving:  "I  pmise  Thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
JJ^ven  and  earth,  that  Thou  hast  hid  the  things  of  Thy  Kingdom 
"Oin  those  who  are  thought,  and  who  think  themselves  wise,  and 
Qualified  to  judge — the  liabbis,  and  Priests,  and  Pharis(;es — ^and  hast 
ij^vealed  them  to  simple  souls,  unskilled  in  the  wis<lom  of  the  schools. 
jj,J*^nk  Thee  that  what  is  well-pleasing  to  Thee  has  hapj^med  thus!" 
*j**c  New  Kingdom  was  not  to  rest  on  the  theology  of  the  schoolmen 
jr  the  day,  or  on  official  authority,  or  on  the  sanction  of  a  ccnnipt 
J'^urch,  or  on  the  support  of  privileged  classics,  but  upon  child  like 
jttltli  ^n^i  humble  love.     It  was  not  to  spread  downwards,  from  anionij 
J?®  IX>werful  and  influential,  but  to  rise  from  among  tlie  w<?ak  and 
jp'^ble,  the  poor  and  lowly,  who  would  receive  it  in  love  and  humility. 
of  T*^  to  spread  upwards  by  no  artificial  aids,  but  by  the  attnulions 
j^V**B  own  heavenly  w^orth  alone.     It  was  a  vital  condition  of  its 
J^^'^  that  it  should,  for  it  can  only  be  received  in  sincerity,  where 
***\aided  spiritual  beauty  wins  the  heart. 
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Among  aie"1»be^wac  daDMna  fatdnded  ttie  uwfa— itelw 
won  ftwn  Oic  worid  itf  boge;  and  amiWn  IwMUow^fcrjfcl* 
of  ^uwtli  Aon  IwkiM  nnntd^  litimt  of  rdlrioai  mMMnlik' 
H»  and  Gonntrica.  Alf  ictematiaaa  b«^  «w  be  Vtf,  Hdmi 
tbeotMcmc  JcMnhad  noUdw  to  bow  nut  cfviltalu  to  to  *■■ 
ibe  prifil^  claMca.  the  hn^piUdk  the  eccMMtfcd  Mtarth 
aod  (be  omdab  of  the  Ctaordi  geDenUf.  It  KNutda  atartHnttMi 
of  Bii  ihuklDK  God  that  theae  an-powerfol  i  lawia  lUnm  irtltx 
Bympallir  tor  tbe  New  Kingdom  fMnided  bjBIm,  aor  vnm  Otsoav 
of  nHnprebending  It,  and  lEat  It  w»  teft  to  the  dmple  and  doW 
tniiKla  of  the  comiDoii  people,  in  thrir  freedom  £ram  pwjadh^  li 
embnoe  It  with  eageraeaa.  It  was  becante  He  anr  in  tfaa  bd,  M 
dliine  law  of  all  mond  and  iriigloui  yiuaif.  New  ega^  h  >■ 
qriritual  history  of  the  worid  alwayn  iqniiig  like  meda.  In  dnkMM 
uid  obscurilv.  and  otilv  show  thpniselvea  when  thex  luTe  alri*^ 


The  ovcrflowiDg  fulneiis  of  heart,  'which  had  found  ulterancrio 
prayer,  aiidcd  a  few  sentences  more,  of  undying  inteivst  and  brauij- 
It  mislit  1)c  fi-arcd  tlial,  if  old  guidus  were  forsaken,  those  wUoUmt 
Him  for  Ibcir  leader  mi^ht  flna  Him  unequal  to  dirert  Ihem  iri^t. 
To  dispel  any  such  apprehension  He  draws  aside  Ihe  veil  from  »on» 
of  the  awful  myslerius  of  His  nature  and  Hie  relation  to  the  ElfTCSli 
In  word!  which  must  have  etranfrely  comforted  Ihc  simple  bouIr  «b<* 
heard  them  first,  and  which  sliil  carry  wilh  them  a  spiritnal  suppor^ 
inh'Dsificd  liy  Iheir  awful  sublimity  aa  the  words  of  one,  in  outiru^ 
seeming,  a  luua  like  ourselves.  ^ 

"All  things  concerning  the  New  Kingdom  arc  deliTcred  unto  meO* 
my  Father — its  founding,  it«  establishment,  ils  spread.  I  am,  Ibei^^ 
fore,  the  king  and  leiuicr  of  the  new  people  of  God — the  head  of  Ib^ 
new  Theocracy,  divinely  comroissiimcd  to  rule  over  it.  All  that  J 
teach  I  have  received  from  my  Father.  I  speak,  in  all  thingt,  ibi* 
mind  of  God,  and  thus  you  are  for  ever  safe.  No  one  knows  full.^ 
what  I  am,  and  what  measure  of  gifts  I  have  received  as  Mcemih,  b*'" 
the  Father,  who  lias  commissioned  and  senl  me  forth — Me.  His  Soi*' 
Nor  does  any  man  know  tlie  Fulher.  in  His  coiinsets  for  Ihc  salvatioiC 
of  man,  ns  I  His  Son  do,  and  those  lowhom  1  make  Him  known.  -^ 
nm  tliD  true  Lljiiht.  who  alone  can  lighten  men,  Ihe  one  true  Teache^i 
wbo  cannot  milikiid. 

"{■i)nie  uiilo  me,  therefore,  all  je  that  labour  and  are  heavy-We* 
wilh  the  burden  of  rites  and  tradilions  of  men.  which  your  teschec^ 
liiy  on  jKii — jiiti,  who  can  find  no  dflivi-nintt-  from  llie  misery  of  yoi*- 
souls,  by  nil  thi'si:  oliwrvanccs.  and  I  will  pivc  your  spirits  rest.  C«»^ 
oi!  liieir  lu-uvy  yoke  and  take  mine,  niKfUuirn  of  lue.  for  I  am  nC» 
bard  aud  haugbty  like  your  Itobbis,  but  mcok  and  lowly  in  heart,  v»^ 
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J*c  shall  find  rest  for  vour  soul^.  For  flip  vnkc  T  l:iv  on  vou — Ww  law 
1  require  you  to  honour — is  not  like  that  which  you  have  hitherto 
borne,  but  brings  health  to  the  spirit,  imd  my  burden  is  light,  for  it 
i»  the  Law  of  love." 

Linguage  like  this,  briefly  expanded,  for  greater  cleameflR,  demands 

reverent  thought    Who  doers  not  feel  that  such  words  could  not  fall 

from  the  lipe  of  a  sinful  man,  but  only  from  those  of  one  whose 

nature  and  ilfe  lay  far  above  all  liiunan  imperfection?    Who,  even  of 

the  hi^best,  or  w^isest,  or  best,  of  human  teachers,  could  invite  aU^ 

^Htbout  exception,  to  come  to  Him,  with  the  promise  that  He  would 

give  them  true  rest  for  their  souls?    And  who,  in  doing  so,  could 

■peak  of  it  as  a  thing  apparent  to  all  who  heard  Him,  that  He  was 

VKckand  lowly  in  heart?    Who  would  tliink  of  claiming  the  stately 

dignity  of  sole  representative  of  the  Unseen  Gwi.  and  who  could 

*peak  of  Qod  as  his  Father,  in  the  same  way  as  Jesus?    And  who 

voold  dare  to  link  Himself  with  the  Eternal  in  a  Communion  so  awful 

»m1  an  inter-revelation  so  absolute  ?    He  makes  us  feel  that  as  wc  listen 

^  ue  &oe  to  face  with  the  Incarnate  Divine. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

DARKENTKG  SHADOWS.— LIFE  IN  OALILEK 

'J^Hx  mpture  with  the  hierarchical  party  was  not  as  yet  so  pronotmced 
■8  to  prevent  a  more  or  less  friendly  intercourse  between  Jesus  and 
*J'*ie  of  its  members.  An  incident  connected  with  one  happened 
*^Ut  this  time. 

-^  Pharisee  of  the  name  of  Simon,  who  seems  to  have  l)cen  in  good 
*°^^1  position,  liad  met  with  Jesus  in  some  of  the  Galiln^n  towns, 
^^  bad  been  so  attracted  by  Him  that  he  invittul  Him  to  his  house, 
•^  ^«*t  with  him.  This  was  a  mark  of  high  consideration  from  one  of 
J^UTty  80  strict,  for  a  Pliarisee  was  as  careful  as  a  Brahmin  is.  with 
J^'^om  he  ate.  Defilement  was  temporary  loss  of  caste,  and  neutral- 
jj^^  long-continuMl  effort  to  attain  a  higher  grade  of  legal  puritv.  and 
**  *'*xrkea,  in  a  thousand  forms,  l)ehind  the  simplest  act,s  of  daily  life 
**^  intercourse.  To  invite  one  who  was  neither  a  Pliarisee.  nor  a 
"^^tuber  of  even  the  lowest  grade  of  legal  guilds,  was  amazing  lilwr- 
*}^*y  in  a  Jewish  prer!isian.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  courtesy  had 
wtXstidv  excited  timid  fear  of  having  gone  too  far,  when  JesiLs  ac- 
^pteathe  invitation, — and  had  given  place  to  a  cold  patronizing  con- 
J^cension,  which  fancied  it  had  conferred,  rather  tlian  received,  an 
tonour  by  His  presence. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  nation  it  had  been  the  habit  to  sit  at  meals 
y*  niata,  with  the  feet  crossed  beneath  the  bcwly,  as  at  present  in  the 
^*®t-*.round  a  low  table — now,  only  about  a  foot  in  height.  But  tho 
'^i^efgti  custom  of  reclining  on  cushions,  long  in  use  among  the  Per* 
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siari«3,  Grorks,  an<l  Romans,  had  l>eon  introduced  into  Palestine  ap] 
cntiy  SL8  early  as  the  days  of  Amos,  and  had  become  general  in 
of  Christ.    tUdsed  divans,  or  table  couches,  proTided  with 
and  arranged  on  three  sides  of  a  square,  eFuppIied  a  rest  for 
and  on  these  thcylaj  on  their  left  arm,  with  their  fleet  at  cai 
them,  outside.    The  place  of  honour  was  at  the  upper  end  of 
side,  which  had  no  one  above  it,  while  all  below  ooald'oaiil] 
back  on  the  bosom  of  the  person  immediately  behhid.  .  B< 
among  the  poor  was  prefaced  by  various  courteaiea  and  a 
to  the  guest,  more  or  less  peculiar  to  the  nation.    To  enter  a 
except  i^ith  bare  feet  was  much  the  same  as  our  doing  so  wlthom 

moving  the  hat,  and,  therefore,  all  shoes  and  sandab  were  takm  i , 

and  left  at  the  threshold.  A  kiss  on  the  cheek,  from  the  niMle^T*  cf 
the  house,  with  the  invocation  '*The  Lord  be  with  you,*'  conTsyew^a 
formal  welcome,  and  was  followed,  on  the  guest  taking  his  ptaloBk  m 
the  couch,  by  a  servant  bringing  water  and  wadiinff  the  feet,  to  ^&«tii 
and  refresh  them,  as  well  as  to  remove  the  dust  of  the  road  ^nd  ag^liu 
ceremonial  cleanness.  The  host  himself,  or  one  of  his  servant^ 
anointed  the  head  and  beard  of  the  guests  with  fragrant  oil, 
to  the  hair  being  a  great  point  with  Orientals.  Before  eating, 
was  again  brought  to  wa«i  the  hands,  as  the  requirements  of  la~jnri 
purity  demanded,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  food  was  taken  hy  <& 
ping  the  fingers,  or  a  piece  of  bread,  into  a  common  dish.  "  To  waia 
the  hands  before  a  m^,'*  says  the  Tahnud,  "Is  a  command;  to  Ao« 
during  eating  is  left  matter  of  choice,  but,  to  wash  tiiem  lUfler  ft^  k% 
duty.*' 

With  all  Jews,  but  especially  with  scrupulous  formalists  Uke  tbe 
Pharisees,  religious  observances  formed  a  marked  feature  in  evwr 
entertainment,  however  humble,  and,  as  these  were  duly  prescribed 
by  the  I^bbis,  we  are  able  to  picture  a  meal  like  that  given  to  Jesus 
by  Simon. 

Houses  in  the  East  are  far  from  enjoying  the  privacy  we  prize  so 
highly.  Even  at  this  time,  strangers  paAs  in  and  out  at  their  plessure, 
to  see  the  guests,  and  join  in  converstitiou  with  them  and  with  the 
host.  Among  those  who  did  so,  in  Simon's  house,* was  one  at  whose 
presence  in  his  dwelling,  imder  any  circumstances,  he  must  have  been 
equally  astonished  and  disturbed.  Silently  gliding  into  the  chamber, 
perhaps  to  the  seat  round  the  wall,  came  a  woman,  though  women 
could  not  with  projiriety  make  their  appearance  at  such  entertain- 
ments. She  was.  moreover,  unveiled,  which,  in  itself,  was  contrary 
to  recognized  niles.  In  the  little  town  every  one  was  known,  and 
Simon  saw,  at  the  first  glance,  that  she  was  no  other  than  one  known 
to  the  commimity  as  a  jwor  fallen  womim.  She  was  evidently  ij 
distress,  but  he  hail  no  eyes  or  heart  for  such  a  consideration.  She  had 
compromised  his  resp(»otability,  and  his  frigid  self-righteousness  could 
thiuK  only  of  itself.  To  eat  with  i)ublicans  or  sinners  was  the  sum 
of  all  evils  to  a  Pharisee.    It  was  the  approach  of  one  under  mofu 
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S^inntine.  whose  very  nei.e^bbourhood  wns  disastrouB,  and  yet,  here 
^^  was,  in  his  own  house. 

^.  -A  tenderer  heart  than  his,  however,  knew  the  deeper  aspects  of  her 
9^  and  welcomeil  her  approach.  She  had  listened  to  the  words  of 
^^to,  perhaps  to  His  invitation  to  the  weary  and  lie  a  vy -laden  to 
P^me  to  Him  for  rest,  and  was  bowed  down  with  penitent  shame  and 
p5^Jitrition,  wliich  were  the  promise  of  a  new  and  purer  life.  Jjost, 
i*ll  now,  to  self-respect,  an  outcast  for  whom  no  one  cared,  she  had 
Jpund  in  Him  that  there  was  a  friend  of  sinners,  who  beckoned  even 
JUe  most  hopeless  to  take  shelter  by  His  side.  In  Him  and  His  wonls 
Jk«>pe  had  returned,  and  in  His  respect  for  her  womanhood,  though 
^^len,  quickening  self-respect  had  lx?en  once  more  awakened  in  her 
^>o«onL  She  might  yet  he  saved  from  her  degradation;  might  yei 
*>etrace  her  steps  rrom  pollution  and  sorrow,  to  a  pure  life  and  peace 
M  mind.  What  could  she  do  but  seek  the  presence  of  One  who  liad 
^on  her  back  from  ruin?  What  could  she  do  but  express  her  lowly 
gratitude  for  the  sympathy  He  alone  had  shown ;  the  belief  in  the 
Kx>S8ibility  of  her  restoration  that  had  itself  restored  her! 

The  object  of  her  visit  was  not,  however,  long  a  mystery.     Kneel- 
ing down  behind  Jesus,  she  proceeded  to  anoint  His  feet  with  fragrant 
ointment,  but  as  she  was  about  to  do  so.  her  tears  fell  on  them  so  fast 
that  she  was  fain  to  wipe  them  with  her  long  hair,  which,  in  her  dis- 
tress, had  escaped  its  fastenings.     To  anoint  the  head  was  the  usual 
course,  but  she  would  not  venture  on  such  an  honour,  and  would 
only  make  bold  to  anoint  His  feet.     Unmindful  of  her  disorder, 
"which  Simon  coldly  noted  as  an  additional  shame,  she  could  think 
only  of  her  benefactor.     Weeping  and  wiping  away  the  tears,  and 
covering  the  feet  with  kisses,  her  heart  gave  itself  vent  till  it  was 
calmed  enough  to  let  her  anoint  them,  and,  meanwhile,  Jesus  left  her 
to  her  lowly,  loving  will. 

The  Pharisee  was  horrified.  That  a  Rabbi  should  allow  such  a 
woman,  or,  indeed,  any  woman,  to  approjich  him,  was  contrary  to  all 
the  traditions,  but  it  wjis  incredibly  worse  in  one  whom  the  people 
regarded  as  a  prophet.  He  would  not  speak  aloud,  but  his  looks 
showed  his  thoughts.  "  This  man,  if  He  were  a  prophet,  would  have 
known  what  kind  of  woman  this  is  that  touches  Him,  for  she  is  a 
rinner.*' 

Jesus  saw  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  and  turning  to  him,  re- 
quested an  answer  to  a  question.  "There  was  a  certain  creditor," 
said  He,  "who  had  two  debtors.  The  one  owed  him  five  hundred 
pence,  the  other  fifty.  And  when  they  had  nothing  to  pay,  he  frankly 
lorgave  them  Imth.  Tell  me,  therefore,  which  of  them  will  love  him 
most?*'  Utterly  imconscious  of  the  bearing  of  these  words  on  himsc>lf, 
the  Pharisee  readily  answered  that  he  supposi'd  he  to  whom  tlie  cred- 
itor forgave  most,  would  love  him  most.  "  Thou  hast  rightly  judged," 
Implied  Jesus.  Then  like  Nathan  with  David,  He  proceeded  to  bring 
the  parable  home  to  his  conscience. 
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TuminR  to  l!ie  wpcpinp,  ppnitenl  woman  nt  Hla  foet,  ftad  pciinli^ 
to  her.  He  coiillnucrl,  "  Simon.  se*fit  lliou  Ihis  womsnT  I  enl*r— 
fnto  tliine  houM':  Ihnu  gaveal  ms  nn  wsUt  for  my  feet,  as  even  vo^ 
tesy  demanded;  liut  she  has  naabed  m;  fc«t  with  tears,  nud  ni|^ 
Ihem  witli  hpr  hair.  Thou  gavcsl  me  no  kisB;  Init  this  woman,  nis 
Ihe  tinie  1  eiiicretl.  Iiiis  not  cciiseii   lo  kLaa  uiy  f>«t  lenflerly.     Tl^ 

With  olntmeuL  I'ny  unto  (Oee,  ttMreiore,  Otx  MM,  wU^  ^ 
taatxY,  Me  forgiven,  for  ahe  loved  much,  bat  taka  to  'wbiHi  IM^ 
forghen,  lores  little. "  Tbem  addrewiiiKtlM  BobUag ■waama.  hmv 
.._._, ^..__  ..-M—j '-jlTcn.    ThrfiUbbMnrcd  ttaN: 


He  told  her,  "  Thy  aiaa  an  foTglveo. 


'ra^He  ahould  cldm  to  forgtrB  rim  had  ■fandr  ndnd  ■  d 

' ntdld ---.-  — 

opea  1 

, -, TO  to „ 

We  are  inddDted  to  •  notiM  In  St  Lnto  ftv  •  ^bnpn  «f  ths  ■ 


of  blsqihemr  againrt  Hfan,  and  it  did  notjpui  unnrtlcwi 
the  tiine  had  not  yet  come  for  opea  boetuin,  and  Ht 
meanwhile,  were  only  treaaoied  to  to  be  naea  affiaat 


of  life  of  Jesua  In  Uuae  moutht.    Ba  Mema  to  ka<M  apoA  H 

■ucoeeriTe  dnmlts,  from  Capernamn  aa  a  centre,  Huoo^  all  dH  to^MH 
and  villBfes  of  GHlilec,  very  much  as  the  Rabbla  were  accuatonod  b 
do  over  tlie  country  at  large.    In  theie  journeys  He  was  attendBd  b^ 
the  Twelve,  and  by  a  croup  of  loviDc  women,  attracted  to  Bin  bf 
relationahip,  or  by  His  having  healed  uiem  of  various  diaeaau;  win 
^ovided.  in  part,  at  leaot.  for  His  wants,  and  those  of  His  foOown 
That  He  was  not  absolutely  poor,  in  the  sense  of  suffering  from  want 
is  implied  in  llin  recognition  as  a  Rabbi,  and  even  as  a  prophet,  irtilch       ' 
secured  Uim  lio!mitatily  and  welcome,  as  an  act  of  supreme  lellglaai 
merit,  wherever  He  went.     To  entertain  a  Babbi  was  to  secim  tba 
favour  of  Gud,  and  it  was  coveted  os  &  special  honour,   Thus,  thoof^ 
Be  had  no  home  He  could  call  His  own.  He  would  never  want  leaof 
welcome  in  the  homes  of  others  wherever  He  went,  so  longaspopoluF' 
prejudice  was  not  cxclled  against  Him.    The  cottage  of  I^nnu  t^ 
Bctliany  woh  only  one  of  many  that  opened  its  doors  to  Him,  and  B^ 
could  even  reckon  on  a  cheerful  reception  so  confidently,  as  to  tnvlt^^ 
Himself  to  bouses  like  Ibnt  of  Zaccbeus,  or  tliat  of  him  in  whoi^^ 
upper  room  He  ioEtituteil  the  Last  Supper.    Many  disciptea,  or  per-''^ 
Eons  favourably  inclined,  were  scattered  over  the  land.     The  5m--^^ 
pliciiy  of  Eastern  life  favoured  such  kindly  relatious,  and  Lence  Bii^^ 
personal  support  would  1*  freely  supplied,  except  in  desert  paita,  ot"'"'^ 
when  He  was  Journeying  Ihroiign  Samaria,  or  distant  places  on  the^^T 
frontiers  of  Galilee,      The  wilTine  gifts  of  friends,  tnrown  into  in^^ 
common  fund,  supplied  so  fully  all  thai  was  needed  in  such  iai»a.    '"' 
that  there  was  always  a  i^rplus  from  which  even  to  give  to  tlie  poot^^^^ 
The  names  of  some  of  lliu  group  of  women  who  thus  attended^^^ 
Jesus  have  been  handed  down  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  their  devotkOa^^* 
wbile  ttioBC  of  the  men  who  followed  Him,  with  the  exception  of  tlteJJ^^ 
twelve  apostles,  are  lost.  The  religioiia  enthusiasm  of  tbs  ^t^  ahnqi^' 
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mort  in  tl|A  p:cntlcr  sex,  had  nli>r*rty  spread  amonir  all  Jpwish 
'^ttieii,  for  iho  Pharisees  found  them  their  niost  earnest  8iipiv>rter.^. 

"^as  only  luituml.  therefore,  that  Jesuji  should  attraet  a  similar 
iVotion.  Ili.^  jmntv  of  soul,  II i.-^  revcTenu  court<*sy  to  the  sex.  His 
^ftmpioiiship  oi  ihefr  pq.ial  di;:nity  with  mnn,  W^fcm*  God.  and  His 
^nvmd  for  supreme  zeal  in  all,  in  tiie  spread  of  the  \r\v  Kingdom, 
■©"w  them  after  Him.  Rut  ."w>  aeeustomwl  were  all  classes  to  such 
tendance  on  tlieir  own  JiabhI.?.  that  even  the  enciniv*-!  of  Je>us  found 
>  pound  for  CMrnsure  in  tli«Mr  ministnilions. 

Oif  these  earliest  mothers  of  the  Church,  five  are  numrnl.  Mary,  or 
iriam.  of  tlie  town  of  Ma<rdala,  from  whom  Jesus  lind  east  s(*ven 
5vils;  Johanna,  the  wife,  not  the  widow,  of  Chuoza,  a  hiirh  olllcial 

tiie  palace  of  llerod  Antipa^  at  Tilx-rias;  Pusanna,  of  whom  only 
ic  name  is  known:  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jamrs  the  Less  and  of 
"lacs,  and  wife  of  Klopjis;  and  t:k-helamiih.  or  Sal<«n)e.  mother  of 
UDes  and  John,  and  wife  of  ZelHHlee  or  Zal'dai.  ]K>rhaps.  also,  the 
sler  of  3Iarv,  the  mother  of.Ie.«us.  as  Mary,  thr  wife  of  Kl(»pas.  is 
so  thoucht  by  many  to  have  heen.  Of  the  other  three,  whom  Jesus 
ad  cured  of  various  (iis<^a'*(^s.  a  suq>assinj'  int<Test  attaches  to  Mary 
Lagdalene,  from  her  unfounded  identilinition  with  the  fallen  penitent 
'Imdid  Jesus  honour  in  the  house  of  the  Pharis<»e  Simon.  Then*  is 
r>thinj;  whatever  to  conm-ct  her  with  that  narrative?,  for  it  confounds 
^liat  the  New  Testament  distinsniishes  hy  the  clearest  language,  to 
link  of  her  havincrled  a  sinful  life  fn>m  the  fact  of  herhaviii*^  suf- 
2PBd  from  demoniacal  possession.  Never.  i)erhai)s.  has  a  figment  so 
tterly  baseless  obtained  so  wide  an  ae<,vptance  as  that  which  we  con- 
<^  with  her  name.  But  it  is  h(»peless  to  try  to  explode  it.  for  the 
''opd  hits  psis.scd  into  the  vocabularies  of  Eurojxi  as  a  synonym  of 
«nilent  fniilty. 

^ary  appears  to  have.belonired  to  the  vinM«r<*  of  ^lajrdala,  or  Mi^dol 
"jtJie  Tower — about  three  miles  north  of  TilM'rias,  on  the  water's 
^iPB.  at  tlie  south-east  corner  of  the  plain  of  Oennesjireth.  It  is  now 
rPfeaented  by  the  few  wretched  hovels  which  form  the  Mohammedan 
"^?e  of  El-Mej«lel,  with  a  solitary  thorn-bush  Ix'side  it,  as  tin*  last 
^'^  of  the  ricli  frroves  anil  orchards,  amidst  which  it  was.  doubtless, 
^U>werc<l,  in  the  days  of  our  liord.  A  hi;rh  limestone  rock,  full  of 
^''es,  overhang  it  on  the  south-west,  and  iK-neath  this,  out  of  a  (h'c]) 
y}^c  at  the  back  of  the  plain,  a  clenr  stream  nwhes  ]mst  to  the  sea. 
'^C'h  it  enters  throuch  a  tanirl<'d  thicket  of  tlioni,  and  willows,  ami 
^nders,  covercMl  in  their  sea-^jm  with  clouds  of  varic<l  blossoms. 
**o  Mary  was.  or  what,  no  <.nf  can  tell,  but  leirend.  with  a  cruel 
■Justice,  lias  associated  her  name  for  ever  with  the  bpot  now  sacred 
Jjer,  as  the  lost  one  reclaimed  by  Jesus. 

*^  cuv\e.  whifh  thus  attentled  Him  on  Uis  journevs  was  peculiar, 
^"Veall  thlnirs,  in  ana.iret;f  inti-nse  ritualism,  by  its  slijrht  care  for 
^  extemid  olwervances  and  morlilications.  which  formed  the  sum  of 
'^^ou  with  80  niiiny.    Tliis  .simplicity  was  made  the  \^vk:'^  'awj-M- 
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nation  acainst  Jesus,  as,  in  after  times,  the  absence  of  sac 
temples  led  the  licatlien  to  charge  Christianity  inrith  atheis 
the  initiatory  rite  of  baptism  had  fallen  into  al)evanoe,  ax 
and  the  established  rules  for  prayer  and  ceremonial  purifica 
80  neglected,  as  to  cause  remarK  and  animadversion.  T 
deed,  great  reason  for  the  belief  of  some,  that  Jesus  and  Hi 
differed,  alike  in  dress,  demeanour,  mode  of  life,  and  ctur 
the  teachers  of  the  day  and  their  followers.  The  simple 
upper  garment  mny  haVe  had  the  Tallith  worn  b}'  all  othci 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  taj^t-els  at  its  corners  were  in  i 
the  huge,  ostentatious  size  cffetrt(  d  by  the  Pabbis.  N( 
imagine  that  either  Jesus,  or  the  Twelve,  sanctioned  by  tt 
superstitious  leathern  phylacteries  which  others  bound, 
fillets,  on  their  left  aim  and  tLtir  fcHhtad,  at  prayers.  ' 
leseniles,  then,  as  now,  in  force  for  the  length  of  the  stn 
size  of  the  leather  cells  to  hold  the  prt  scribed  texts — for  1 
manufacture,  &c.,  and  even  for  the  exact  mode  of  winding 
round  the  arm,  or  tying  them  on  the  forehead — marked  U 
the  cold,  mechanical  conceptions  of  prayer  then  prevailin 
imagine  that  our  Lord  or  the  disciples  wore  them.  Th< 
such  ncclert  of  His  j^cTson  as  ntany  of  His  coutimporari 
identical  with  holiness,  for  He  did  Viot  decline  the  anoint 
head  or  beard,  or  tin?  washing  of  His  feet,  at  each  resting-p 
did  He  require  ascetic  restrictions  at  table,  for  we  lir.d  Hi 
ting  the  use  of  wine,  bread,  and  honey,  and  of  fish,  flesh, 
In  Peter's  house  He  invited  others  to  eat  with  Him,  and  1 
accepted  invitalions,  with  all  the  ciistoniary  refiiununts  i 
of  salutation,  and  foot-washing,  and  anointing  even  with  tl 
perfume.  The  Pharisee  atoned  for  his  occasional  entertai 
fasting  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  but  Jesus  expo.scd  Hinr 
charge  of  in(hil*j;ence,  l:ccaiise  iTle  never  practised  even  « 
mittcnt  austerities.  Expense  was.  however,  the  ex< ii)tio 
the  nile,  for  He  praistid  the  Baptist  for  having  nothing 
efTeniinate  in  his  dress,  and  He  enjoined  the  strictest  m 
both  in  dress  and  living,  on  His  disciples. 

It  is  the  <rrertt  elianieleristic  of  Jesus  that  He  elevated  th 
details  of  life  to  the  loftiest  uses,  and  ennobled  even  the  fa 
simple.  In  His  company,  the  evening  ini'jil.  when  not  fo 
the  press  of  overwhelniing  labours,  was  an  opportunitvalw 
embraced  for  inforni.Ml  in'^lruetion.  not  only  to  the  Ywel 
the  many  strangers  whom  the  easy  manners  of  the  East  pe 
gather  in  the  apartment.  After  evening  devotions.  The  fnn 
invited  the  fanuliar  and  unconstrained  ex'.-hange  of  thought 
Jesus  so  much  deli<^hted.  As  the  Father  and  Head  of  the 
would,  doubtless,  use  the  form  of  thanks  and  of  Messing  ha 
the  custom  of  His  nation,  opening  the  meal  bv  tlie  bread 
passed  round  to  be  tasted  by  each,  after  acknowledgnie 
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tinmty  of  Qod  and  His  gift^.  Then  would  follow  a  word  to  all,  in 
torn:  the  story  of  the  day,  and  each  one's  (duxrv  in  it,  would  -be  re- 
viewed with  tender  blame,  or  praise,  or  counsiO ;  and  the  faith,  and 
lKipe,and  love  of  all  would  Ix?  refreshed  by  tlieir  very  meet  in«i^  round 
tbe  tabic  How  dear  tliesc  hours  of  quiet  lionie  life  were  to  Jesus 
Hinuelf,  is  seen  in  the  tenderness  witli  which  lii*  saw,  in  the  group 
they  brought  around  Illm,  Ilis  "children,** — as  if  tlicy  rej>lnc(*(l  in 
Hig heart  the  household  aifeclions  of  tlie  family;  and'  in  the  ].>iiin, 
ud  almost  womanly  fondness,  with  which  He  liesitated  to  pronounce 
Hifllast  farewell  to  "them.  To  the  disciples  thems<'lves,  they  grew  lo 
be  an  imperishable  memory,  which  tluy  were  fain,  iu  (*omplian(M> 
with  their  Master's  wish,  to  i)rei)etuate  daily,  in  llicir  breaking  of 
bread.  The  greatness  and  condescension,  the  loving  familiariiy  and 
fond  endearments  of  close  intercourse,  the  i>cact;  and  (luiet  aft^'r  the 
«rife  of  the  day,  the  feeling  of  s<'curity  under  His  eye  and  care,  made 
tbese  hours  a  recollection  that  grew  brighter  and  "moR*  Siicivd  with 
the  lape  of  years,  and  deem»ned  the  lunging  for  His  n-turn,  or  for 
tti'ir  departure  to  be  with  Him. 

lotbis  dellghlful  family  life  there  was,  however,  nothin<r  likecom- 

tfiuaiiim,  for  there  is  not  a  tra(ie  of  the  property  of  each  Iwing  thrown 

jnto  a  common  fund.      His  disciples  had,  intSee  1,  left  all;  but  they 

*!d  not  aiAd  it.  to  help  the  general  trea-^ury.      8<>mc  of  them  still  re- 

^uied  funds  of  their  own,  and  the  women  who  accomjxmied  them 

•'{U  kept  their  proj»erty.    When  Jesus  paid  the  Temple  tax  for  II im- 

*j'.  He  did  not  thmk  of  doing  so  for  His  disciples  as  well.      Ii  was 

^*  lo  them  to  pay  for  themselves.     The  simple  wants  of  each  day 

**®*t3  provided  by'free  contributions,  when  not  profTen'd  by  hospi- 

***ty,  nor  did  He' receive  even  these  from  His  di.sciples.  though  Rabbis 

JJ^^^'t*  permitted  to  accept  a  honorarium  from  their  scholars.      "  Yo 

^^e  received  for  nothing"  said  He,  "give  for  nothing."    He  took  no 

^*t^of  money  from  the  people,  nor  aid  He  let  His  disciples  collect 

.'^^  Afl  the  liahbis  did  their  scholars.     The  only  bounty  He  accepted 

jki^  the  hospitality  and  shelter  always  reidy  for'llim  in  friendly  Gali- 

*^-      From  the  generous  women  who  folio we»l  Him.  He.  indeed,  ac- 

^l^ted  passing  support,  but,  in  contrast  to  the  grecMl  of  tlic^  lliibbis.  He 

Jpl^'used  their  lil)eralilv  for  tin*  need  of  the  moment.      His  little 

f*r^le  was  never  allowed  to  suffer  want,  but  was  always  able  to  dis- 

'**^ute  charity,  and.  though  He  s<'ems  to  have  carried  no  m.^.iey.  He 

^^pressly  distinguishes  both   Himself  aud   His   disciples  fruiii   llie 

POor. 

j^  ilis  presence  among  His  di»«olpl(-s  was  seldom,  even  for  a  brief  in- 
^^val,  interrupted,  lie  might  be  Hunmioned  to  heal  some  sick  jxt- 
*^il,  or  invited  to  simie  meal ;  or  He  might  wisli  to  be  alcme,  for  a 
**tie,  in  His  chamber  or  among  the  hills,  while  He  praved.  but  these 
^Qre  only  absences  of  a  few  hours.  It  would  si>em  as  if  tlie  kiss  of 
^^utation  in  such  cases  greeted  His  return.  He  gave  the  word  for 
■etting  out  on  u  Journey,  or  for  going  by  boat,  and  lUvs  d\9C\p\e!&'\|kT^ 
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Qurcd  wliat  was  needed  by  the  way,  if  by  laml,  and  plied  llie  oar, 
on  Uie  Lake. 

He  always  trayellcd  on  foot,  and  was  often  thankful  for  a  drau< 
of  water,  as  lie  toiled  along  tlie  hot  Me»  of  the  white  hillg^  or  foi 
piece  of  bread,  procured  in  some  village  thnnigli  which  He 
bometiines  He  went  with  His  disciples,  sometimea  before  tliem; 
iug  them  to  their  own  conversation,  Irat  noting  and  lepioTing^ 
once,  their  miHunderstandings,  or  momentary  ini8(xmoe|HioiiB. 

When  a  resting-place  had  to  be  found  for  the  ni^^t,  He  wia  w*^>jdI 
to  send  on  some  of  His  disciples  before,  or  He  amited  an  tnvilar* 
on  His  arrival ;  llis  disciples  sliaring  theproffcred  lio^itality» or 
tributing  thoniselvcs  in  other  houses.    The  entertainment  most  h 
varied  in  diUcrent  dwelling,  from  the  simplicity  of  the  proplieC's 
chamber  where  the  Shunamite  had  provided  a  hea»A  table.*  itooiL 
and  a  lamp,  to  the  friendstiip.  and  busy' womanly  ministratlona,  mod 
homage  of  lowly  discipleshib,  of  homes  like  tlie  cottage  of  BellMiiy. 
Where  He  was  welcomed,  He  entered  with  tlie  invoctttioii,  "Peacft 
be  to  this  house  "—but.  unlike  the  Pharisees— without  aMdnr  any 
questions  as  to  tlie  levitical  cleanness  of  ttie  house,  or  Its  tabfa^  ov 
benches,  or  vessels.    It  was  very  rarely,  one  would  BuppoM.  thit^Ht^ 
was  not  gladly  received^  but  when  at  any  time  He  met  mbosDitinr^* 
He  only  went  on  to  the  next  villw^    Sometimea  He  bore  Bit  wjlgy^ 
tion  sikntly.  but  at  others,  moved  at  their  haidnesa^  He  dKM^  ~    ^ 
very  dust  of  the  town  from  His  feet  on  leaving  it,  as  a  proteal. 
meekness  could  be  shown  He  showed  it,  but  where  tlie 
demanded,  lie  was  as  stem  as  commonly  He  was  gen^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  Teulizjc  tlie  daily  life  of  one  so  different  tnm 
selves  as  Jesus,  but  a  line  po<>ticul  mind  has  imagined  the 
the  healing  of  Mary  Mtigdalene,  and  the  ajiix^arance  and  acts  of 
BO  linely,  that  1  borrow  some  passages  from  his  pen. 

The  huidiiig-})lace  at  Capemaum  was  at  the  south  side  of  theto^ 
Thither  the  boats  came  that  bnjugiit  over  wood  from  the  forests 
Gaulonitis.  and  thither  the  boat  steered  that  bore  Jesus,  His  foi 
earliest  dlseipUs  acting  as  boatmen,  lie  had  been  on  the  other  sic 
of  the  Lake,  anil  had  reluriied  now.  in  the  evening.  The  sun  wi 
just  setting,  but  a  few  Ivcams  seemed  to  have  lin^Tcd  to  die  awj 
on  His  face,  and  the  full  moon  rose,  as  if  to  see  Him  from  behind  tl 
brown  hills  still  bathed  in  i)urple.  The  soft  evening  wind  had  rb^c 
to  cool  His  brow,  and  the  wateis,  Sparkling  in  the  moonlight,  rose  ai 
fell  round  the  boat,  and  gently  n)cked  it.  As  it  touchetl  the  slio 
there  were  few  people  al>out,  but  a  boat  from  Magdala  lay  near,  wi  ~^™^/* 
a  sick  jK-rsou  in  it,  whom  it  had  taken  her  mother's  utmost  strenirr''*" 
to  hold,  and  keep  from  uttering  loud  cries  of  distress.  She  had  be-^=-^^ 
brought  in  the  hop(^  of  liuding  Jesus,  that  lie  might  cure  her.        ^  ^ 

•*  Master,'*  said  Jolin,  **  there  is  work  yonder  for  you  already."  *  '* 
must  always  be  doing  the  work  of  Him  that  sent  me,"  replied*  Je»«.«*i 
"the  night  comethwhenno  man  can  work,"    The  mother  of  '•J'^ 
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jwT^Troman  hod  recosrnized  Him  at  the  first  glance,  for  no  one  could 
T^^stake  Him,  and  forthwith  cried  out  wiMi  a  heart -rend  in<^  voice, 
X|>^  Jesus,  our  helper  and  teacJier,  TIiou  mes.^iiger  of  the  All- 
^*t?rciful.  help  my  poor  child, — for  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His 
V?^^e,  l>«'i^  heard  iny  prayer  that  we  should  find  Thee,  and  Thou  iw.'* 
"^  ^tcr  forthwith,  v/ith  the  help  of  the  other  two,  who  had  let  their 
^Urs  rest  idly  ou  the  water,  turned  tlie  boat,  so  that  it  lay  alongside 
file  one  from  Magdahi.  Jesus  now  rose;  the  mother  s:ink  on  her 
^nce-s;  but  the  sick  woman  tried  with  all  her  niiirht  to  break  away, 
'^lul  to  throw  herself  into  the  water,  on  the  far  «i<Ie  of  the  boat.  The 
^oatinan.  however,  and  John,  who  had  sprung  over,  In^ld  h(T  by  the 
^rms,  while  her  mother  buried  her  face  in  the  long  plaited  hair  of  her 
thiltl.  Her  tears  had  ceased  to  How;  she  was  lost  in  silent  pra^'cr. 
■'  Where  are  these  people  from?"  asked  Jesus  of  the  boatn»an,  and 
added,  to  His  disciples,  when  He  heard  th:it  cAvt  came  from  Magdala, 
**  Woe  to  this  Magdala,  for  it  will  become  a  ruin  for  its  wickedness! 
The  rich  gifts  it  sends  to  Jt^rusalem  will  not  help  it,  for,  as  the  prophet 
Says.  *  They  are  bought  with  the  wages  of  uncleanness,  and  to  that 
tbev  ^'iy\  again  return.* "  "  Turn  her  face  to  me  that  I  may  see  her," 
added  He.  It  was  not  easy  to  do  this,  for  the  sick  one  hel3  her  face, 
l>ent  over,  as  far  as  possible,  towards  the  water.  John  managed  it, 
liowever,  by  kind  words.  "Mary,"  said  he,  for  he  had  asked  her 
naotlier  her  name,  "do  you  wish  to  l)e  for  ever  under  the  power  of 
demons?  See,  the  conqueror  of  demons  is  before  thee,  look  on  Him, 
tliat  3'ou  may  be  healed.  We  are  all  praying  for  you,  as  Moses,  jx-'ace 
l>e  to  him,  once  prayed  for  his  sister, — '*0  God,' heal  her.'  Do  not 
X>ut  our  praver  to  shame;  now  is  the  momeiit  when  you  can  make 
yourself  and  your  mother  happy."  These  words  told.Mmd  no  longer 
oppo.sing  strength  to  strength,  she  let  them  raise  her  liead,  and  turn 
txer  face  to  Jesus.  But  when  she  saw  Him,  her  whole  body  was  so 
violently  convulse<l,  that  the  boat  swayed  toantl  fro,  and  .she  shrieked 
out  the  most  piercing  w^ails,  which  soundud  far  over  the  Lake. 

Jesus,  liowever.  fixed  His  eyes  on  hers,  and  kepttliem  from  turning 

^way.  and  as  He  gazed.  His  look  seemed  to  enter  her  soul,  and  break 

the  sevenfold  chain  in  which  it  lay  bound.    The  i>oor  raving  (rreature 

now  became  quiet  and  did  not   need   to  be  held;   her  convulsions 

cea.sed,  the  contortions  of  her  features,  and  the  wildness  of  her  eyes, 

pas-sed  oli,  and  profuse  sweat  burst  from  her  brow,  and  mingled  with 

lier  tears.     Her  mother  stepped  back,  and  the  healed  one  sank  down 

on  the  spot  where  her  mother  had  been  praying,  and  muttered,  with 

subdued  trembling  words,  to  Jesus, — "  O  Lord,  I  am  a  great  sinner; 

Is  the  door  of  re])entance  still  open  for  meV"     "He  comforted,  my 

daughter,"  answered  He,  "God  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 

"wicKed;  thou  hast  been  a  habitation  of  evil  spiiits,  become  now  a 

temple  of  the  living  God. "    The  mother,  unable  to  restrain  herself, 

hroke  out — "Thanks  to  Thee,  Thou  Consolation  of  Israel,"  but  He 

went  on, — "Return  now,  quickly,  to  Magdala,  and  \i^  evAm, \Ji.\\<\ ^\\»^ 
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UMiikatoaodliiaaeBce.''    John  Kama  laAlniitnafeHKiij 
and  the  other  boat  ibot  out  iato  U^  Lake,  on  Ob  wtf  heai. 
two  mHuen  sat  on  the  middle  leaL    HuT  hdd  hor  watt—  ' 
anna  tn  gnUefnl  thanlu,  and  ndthar  ipcto,  tat  bolh  kept 
fixed  oa  Jesua,  till  Xbe  shore,  Jattiiig  out  Niat  Hilda,  Ua  . 
tbdrdght 

When  the  boat  with  the  women  waa  noa,  Peter  bound 

poat  to  which  the  other  bad  been  Ued,  bat  Jeaoa  aat  atill  tn  dae^^ 

thoc^t,  without  looking  round,  and  tho  dladpfca  : ' — ""  —-"— 

leaa  Malde  Bim,  for  r«Terence  forbade  them  to  Mfe 

Ifeatiwhile.  the  people  of  Capenumia.  dnb,  worn    . 

streamed  down  In  bands;  some  soUlen  of  ^  Bomaa-Heradlaa  _ 

ilacm,  and  some  straage  lacea  from  Pm,  Dac^oUa,  aad  Bjtit, 

VBong  them. 

Hm  open  space  bad  fllled.  and 

a  low  voice  wl '  "  

Out  Lord  and 

On  this  JcBUS  roRe.     Peter  „  

with  a  plank,  hasteaing  across  to  make  it  secure,  and  to  open  the 
WAj;  for  the  cro^d  waa  very  dense  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  ChriM 
now  left  the  boat,  followed  bj  the  three  other  disciples,  and,  when 
He  had  Btepperi  ashore,  said  to  Peter, — "  Schim'fia  KSfft" — for  thus 
Ho  oddreBsed  him  when  He  had  need  of  his  failhful  and  zealous 
teiTlce  in  the  things  of  Ihe  kingdom  of  God — "I  siiall  take  tnj 
stand  under  ihe  palm-tree  yonder."  It  was  hard,  however,  lo  make 
way  through  the  crowd,  for  those  who  had  aet  thcnmclves  neanst  the 
water  were  mostly  sick  people,  to  whom  the  others,  from  comniHian, 
had  given  the  front  place.  Indeed,  Jesus  had  scarcely  landed,  before 
criesfor  hplp  tosp.,  in  different  dialects,  and  in  every  form  of  appeal. 
"Rabbi,  BiiblMini,"  "Holy  One  of  tho  Most  Highl"  "Son  of  Davidl" 
"Son  of  OodI"  mingled  one  with  theotlier.  Jcaus,  however,  waving 
them  back  with  Ills  hand,  said,  "  Let  me  posat  to-nigbt  Is  not  to  be 
for  the  henlin?  of  your  bodilv  trouhlcs,  hut  that  vou  may  bear  the 
word  of  life,  for  rlie  good  ot  your  souls."  On  Learlug  this  Ihey 
pressed  towards  Ilim,  that  they  might  at  least  touch  Him.  When,  at 
last,  with  tho  hHp  of  His  disciples,  He  made  Hia  way  to  the  palm. 
He  motioned  lo  (lie  people  to  ait  down  on  the  grass.  The  knoll  from 
which  the  palm  rone  was  only  a  slight  one.  but  when  the  crowd  bad 
tat  down  In  rows,  it  sufllccd  to  raise  Him  aulheiently  above  them. 
The  men  sot  ou  the  ground,  leaving  any  better  spots  ror  the  women 
and  children. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  Jesus  alandinr  while  He  taught  He 
stood  in  the  ayna^gue  at  Nazareth  while  the  Prophets  wore  being 
read,  but  He  sut  down  to  teach.  He  sat  as  He  taught  in  the  Temple, 
and  whea  He  addressed  the  multitude  whom  He  had  miraculously 
ted;  and  when  He  spoke  from  Simon  Peter's  boat.  He  did  ao  ritlbig. 

17j]der  the  palm  lay  alai^  BUiiw,(»LNibi£h  monrliad  aatbefcn^ 
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<-^  cnjt)y  tlie  view  over  Ihc  T.ako.  or  the  sliado  of  the  hranchos  above. 

le  Riibbis  ofl«n  chose  such  open  air  spots  for  their  addresses.  There 

nothing  extraordinary,  therefore,  when  Jesus  sat  down  on  it,  and 

x^aade  it  His  pulpit.     His  dress  was  clean  and  carefully  chosen,  but 

simple.     On  His  head,  held  in  its  place  by  a  cord.  He  wore  a  white 

^-udar,  the  ends  of  which  hung  down  His  shoulders.     Oyer  His  tunic, 

"Which  reached  to  the  hands  and  feet,  was  a  blue  Tallith,  with  the 

X^reacribed  tassels  at  the  four  corners,  but  only  as  larse  as  Moses 

squired.    It  was  so  thrown  over  Him,  and  so  held  together,  that  Uie 

red -striped  under -garment  was  little  seen,  and  His  feet,  which 

sandals,  not  shoes,  were  only    noticed  occasionally,  when^  He 

xxioved.    When  He  had  sat  down  and  looked  over  the  people,  they 

'became  stiller  and  stiller,  till  nothing  was  heard  but  the  soft  plash  of 

"^he  ripple  on  the  beach. 

As  He  sat  on  the  stone,  Simon  and  Andrew,  the  sons  of  Jonas,  stood 
on  His  rij^ht  and  left  hand,  with  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zabdni. 
The  people  stood  around  the  slope,  for  as  yet  Rabbis  were  heard,  stand- 
ing.      **  Sickness  came  into  the  world,"  says  the  Talmud,  *'when 
Sabban  Gamaliel  died,  and  it  l)ecame  the  rule*to  hear  the  Law  sitting." 
—  Sons  of  Israel,  Men  of  Galilee."  He  began,  *'  the  time  is  fulfilled, 
mnd  the  kingdom  of  God  has  come :  repent,  and  believe  the  Gospel. 
3Cos3es,  your  teacher,  peace  be  to  him,  has  said — *  A  prophet  wlDt  he 
Xord  your  God  raise  unto  you  from  your  brethren,  like  unto  me.  Him 
shall  ye  hear.    But  he  who  will  not  hear  this  prophet  shall  diel' 
jLiaen,  I  say  unto  you :  He  who  believes  on  me  has  everlasting  life. 
^o  man  knows  the  Father  but  the  Sou,  and  no  man  knows  the  Son 
l)ut  the  Father,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  reveals  Him."   Then,  wiUi  a 
louder  voice,  He  continued,  "  Come  to  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.    Take  my  yoke  upon  vou  and 
learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest 
for  your  souls.   For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light."  Then, 
drawing  to  a  close.  He  added,  *'  Take  on  you  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets.     Give  up  that  which  is  worth  little,  that  you  may 
have  what  is  of  great  price.    Become  wise  changers  who  value  holy 
money  above  all  other,  and  the  pearl  of  price  above  alL    He  that  has 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 


CHAPTER  XIX 


Thk 

recurrence  of  euaustinE  toil.  Wherever  Jesus  i^peared  He  waa  n_ 
Touoded  by  crowds,  aniTous  to  see  uid  to  hear.  Tbe  aick  eveiywlien 
pressed  LdHIb  way.and  friends  brought  the  ticd-TiddaiuidhelplMi  to 
HiiD,  ttvtn  all  quHTtera.  From  early  momlng  till  nl^^  d»j  ij  ditf, 
without  recite,  (here  was  a  strain  on  tntnd,  beut,  and  body,  alike. 
Even  the  retiremeDt  of  the  house  in  whicL  He  mi^t  be  noting 
could  Dot  save  Him  from  intrudinK  crowds,  and  time  or  flee  span 
for  meals  was  hardly  lo  be  had.  Buch  tcnaiou  of  His  wttole  aattin 
must  have  told  od  Him,  and  must  have  affected  Hia  whole  aet' 
Toua  and  physical  ^stem.  To  be  continually  somKinded  by  mia- 
ery,  in  every  form,  U  Itself  distres^g;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  to  ha 
kept  on  (he  strain  by  llic  higher  spiritual  excitement  of  a  great  rcllg* 
lous  crisis,  and  to  iiv  ovcrta:fcd  in  mere  pliysical  demands,  could  not 
fail  lo  sliow  results,  in  careworn  features,  fevcrishness  of  the  brun, 
and  tlie  need  of  temporary  quiet  and  rest.  Yet  symputhy  vras  fell 
for  Him  only  by  a  fuw.  The  thoughtless  crowds  did  not  realize  that 
they  were  consumiDg  in  the  fires  of  it  '  -   -• • 


the  disturbing  liglit  of  their  hatred,  inveutk.tl  a  theory  for 'it  all  tluU 
was  sinister  enough. 

Tlic  continued  and  inercnsingsupport  Jesus  received  from  the  people, 
was  a  daily  ^ning  evil  in  tlic  eyes  of  tliu  ecclesiastical  aullioritiea 
They  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  authority,  which  Ihey  identified 
with  the  iolcreslsof  orlhodoxy.  and  national  favour  witli  God.  They 
had  let  Him  choose  fouror  tivcdtsciples,  it'iiliout  fceliugBiurmed,  for 
a  movement  as  yet  so  lusignilicant  was  almost  Ijeneath  their  nollco. 
Thechoice  of  a  publican  asoue  of  this  handful  liad,  indeed,  apparenilv 
neutralized  any  possililc  danger,  liy  the  shock  it  gave  to  public  feel- 
ing. Tlie  furiltci'  thoite  cf  the  Twelve  was,  h<)wever,  more  serious. 
It  seemed  like  consoUiliiliun,  and  jirugres*  townrds  oi>cn  schism  Thcro 
were,  alrca<ty,  parties  in  Jiuluisni,  hut  there  were  iiosects,  for  all  were 
alike  fanatieally  loyal  lo  the  Law,  the  Templ^.  and  Ihe  Scribes,  and  ' 
ready  to  unite  ii.caiiist  anyone  who  was  not  as  much  so  as  themselves, 
in  their  own  sense.  Criticism  was  utterly  ))roscriUKl:  blind  worship 
of  things  as  lliey  were  wiis  hnpcratively  requiivd,  and,  hence,  Jesus, 
Willi  Uis  free  esuiiilnHtiiiu  of  rtctivedoiimious,  provoki'd  the  bitterest 
hoalillty.  As  loiif,  liowever,  as  lie  had  no  following  He  wat  llttte 
dreaded,  but  signsoforgaui?jitiou  and  permanence,  such  as  the  choice 
of  the  Twelve,  and  the  growing  enthusiasm  of  the  people  lowaida 
Blm,  (lelermlncd  tlie  authoriUes  on  vigorous  action.     Informatba 
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'as  laid  ac^ainst  ITiin  at  Jorusalcm.  \vl)f'n'  Ifo  lia  1  uiivady  lirrn  dial- 
fenced.  aD<l  Rjihbis  wor«  sc*nt  down  to  invostiirato  tiic  whole  qiu*stion. 
Everj'  movement  which  did  not  rise  in  the  Rabbinical  schools  was 
soispected  by  the  Ral^bis  and  their  disciples,  and  there  were  circum- 
stanc&s  in  that  of  Jesus,  which  were  (specially  formidable.      The 
tuperhuman  powers  He  displayc^l  could  not  1m^  questioned,  and  tlia 
l)is  could  boa<t  of  nothinfir'as  imposing.     They  were  fnllinj[r  into 
"•;he  shade.     Respect  was  prowing  for  Jesus  amonir'the  people,  in  spito 
^Df  them.     Ilis  claims  were  daily  urircd  more  frankly,  and  the  massen 
^^ip-ere  disposed  to  :issent  to  them.     On  His  return  to  C'aperna'.im  He 
Siacl  cured  a  man  who  was  blind,  dumb,  and  mad,  and  possessed  be- 
sides with  a  devil;  and  so  lu^tounding  a  miracle  had  raised  the  ques- 
'Yiou,  far  and  wide,  whether,  in  spite  of  their  former  ideas.  He  wero 
xiot  the  Son  of  David — tlie  Messiali,  after  all.     Men  had,  indeed,  ex- 
-pected  an  outward  political  kingdom,  with  a  blaze  of  miracle  wrought 
on  l>ehalf  of  the  nation  at  lar^re,  but  they  began  to  ask  each  other, 
•*  "When  the  Christ  cometh  will  He  do  niore  miracles  than  this  man 
^AA  done?"    It  could  not  be  endured.     The  movement  of  John  had 
just  been  crushed,  and,  now,  in  restless  Galilee,  one  far  more  danger- 
ous to  the  Jerusalem  authorities  was  rapidl}'  taking  shape  and  con- 
sistence.    It  must  Ixi  put  down  at  any  cost. 

The  Rabbis  from  the  capital,  njverend  and  grey,  did  not  know 
'^'hetlier  to  be  more  bitter  at  the  discredit  thrown  on" their  own  claims 
to  supernatural  powers,  or  at  the  popidar  favour  shown  to  Jesua. 
Jle  cast  out  devds,  indeed,  but  so  diii  they,  and  their  di-^ciples,  the 
exorcists.     It  was  enougli  for  Ilim,  however,  to  speak,  and  the  suf- 
:lerer  was  cured  of  all  ailments  alike,  while  they  used  adjurations, 
spells,  and  magic  formulte  which  were  dangerously  like  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  despised  heathens.     They  laid  stress  on  their  knowledge 
of  the  secret  names  of  God   and  the  angels.     To  utter  the  cipher 
which  stood  for  these,  Wits,  in  their  belief,  to  set  in  motion  the  divine 
and  angelic  iwwers  themselves,  and  a  whole  scrience  of  the  black  art 
had  been  invented,  defining  how  and  for  what  ends  thev  could  bo 
pressed  into  the  service  of  their  invoker,  like  the  genii  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  into  that  of  a  magician. 

The  calm  dignity  and  simplicity  of  Jesus,  contrasted  with  theii 
doubtful  rites,  was,  indeed,  humiliating  to  them.  The  mightiest  of 
all  agencies  at  their  command  was  the  imutterable  name  of  "Jeho- 
vah"—called  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  in  the  jargon  of  the  I^ibbinical 
exorcists — the  oath  Akal  and  "the  number  of  Kesl)eel."  By  this 
number,  or  oath,  it  was  held,  all  that  is  has  its  being.  It  had  also  "a 
secret  magical  power.  It  was  made  known  to  men  by  the  wicked 
aagels — *'  the  sons  of  God" — who  allied  themselves  with  women,  and 
brought  on  the  flood.  '*  It  was  revealed  l)y  the  Head  of  the  Oath  to 
the  holy  ones  who  dwell  above  in  majesty:  and  his  name  is  Beqa. 
And  he  said  to  the  holy  Michael  that  lie  should  reveal  to  them  that 
secret  name,  that  thev  ml/rhf  see  it.  and  that  t\\ov  w\\<i\\V  wsvs^  W  \wt  wl 
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f»f  the  earth,  fnr  cvi-r.  And  l>v  tliat  oatli  vas  tl: 
(iiTiicath  it  He  -jTcad  tlic  ^and.  to  ic-traiii  it  in 
and  it  dare  net  nvrr^lrp  tlii^  Icund  tr(»ni  tlic  en  a 
(tcriiiiy.  And  tl»r«'U^li  tl-at  calli  llu-  aliy><t> 
t^tand,  and  move  not  fn»ui  lluir  place,  from  c 
And  through  thnt  oath  the  sun  and  the  moon  ful 
turn  not  aside  from  the  path  assipied  them,  for  e 
/  ;  •;  through  that  oath  the  stars  fulfil  their  course,. 

)  ..  ?i  names,  and  they  answer,  from  eternity  to  etemit j 

••*  .V  j^  $plTitB  of  the  waters,  of  the  winds,  of  all  airs,  ana 

?.<!!£  ing  to  all  the  combinations  of  the  spirits.    And  1 

treasuries  of  the  voice  of  the  thunder  and  of  the 
lightning  maintained,  and  the  treasuries  of  the  rai 
frost,  and  of  the  clouds,  and  of  the  rain,  and  of  tl 
them  all  this  oath  is  mighty." 

Possessing  spells  so  mighty  as  they  believed  tl 
the  higher  powers  thus  to  be,  the  Rabbis  had  creat 
marie,  as  lantastic  as  that  of  mediaeval  superstit: 
awful  powers  to  bear  on  tlie  mysteries  of  the  futui 
and  troubles  of  the  present  Combinations  of  nun 
kttcrs  based  on  them,  were  believed  to  put  them  at 
'•,  .  seer,  or  the  exorcist.  Resistless  talismans,  protecti 
ful  curses,  by  which  miracles  could  be  wrought,  tl 
demons  put  to  flight,  were  formed  in  this  way.  Ar 
text  from  the  opening  of  Genesis,  or  the  visions 
secret  name  of  Gkxl,  or  of  some  of  the  angels,  or  ' 
rious  unions  of  letters,  the  Rabbis  who  dealt  in  the 
^" ,"  ?  power  to  draw  tlie  moon  from  heaven,  or  to  open 

,  ,.:  v£  earth!  The  uninitiated  saw  only  unmeaning  signs  ii 

'  V*?  formulfle,  but  he  who  could  reckon  their  mvstic 
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;  if  thej  could  brand  Him  as  a  mere  instrument  of  the  kingdom 


The  cure  of  a  man,  blind,  dumb,  and  possessed,  was  so  astounding, 

the  Rabbis  ventured  to  spread  their  mali;:^cnt  slanders  more 

idely  than  heretofore.     Jesus  had  retired  to  Peter's  house,  wearied 

d  faint,  after  the  miracle,  but  the  multitude  were  so  greatly  excited 

they  crowded  into  the  room,  so  that  He  could  not  even  eat,  and 

mong  them  the  Jeru^ilcm  Scrilies,  who  were  so  bitter  agiiinst  Him, 

otL  care  to  find  themselves.     He  read  their  faces,  and  knew  their 

ords.     "  This  fellow,  unauthorized  and  uneducated  as  He  is,  casts 

ut  devils,  under  Beelzebub,  as  their  prince."     They  believed  that 

lie  "world  of  evil  spirits,  like  that  of  the  angels,  formed  a  great  army, 

Ti  various  divisions,  eacli  with  its  head  and  subordinates,  its  rank  and 

;  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Satan.    Beelzebub — the  *' fifth 

,•* — was  the  name  givea  by  Jewish  wit  and  contempt  to  Beelzebul, 

••  the  lord  of  the  (royal)  habitation" — a  god  of  the  Phenicians.    To 

was  assigned  the  control  of  tlint  division  which  infiicted  disease 


f  all  kinds  on  man,  and  Jesus,  they  hinted,  was  playing  a  part  under 
,  in  pretending  to  drive  out  devils  from  the  sick,  that  He  might 
__  the  people  to  listen  to  His  pestifen)us  teaching.  They  would 
ot  admit  that  His  power  was  divine,  and  the  ideas  of  the  times 
siecessarily  assumed  that  it  must  be  the  opposite.  It  was  of  no  avail 
'fthot  light  streamed  in  on  them;  for  bigotry,  like  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
^x>ntracts  in  proportion  to  the  outward  brightness.  He  was,  vv^ith 
"^hem,  an  emissary  and  cliampion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  devil,  and  an 
^nemy  of  God. 

They  even  went  farther.  Not  only  was  He  in  leiigue  with  the 
^evil;  He  Himself  was  possessed  with  an  unclean  8))irit,  and  the 
^emon  in  Him  had  turned  His  brain:  "He  had  a  devil,  and  was 
onad."  They  had  spread  this  far  and  wide,  and  yet,  ventured,  now, 
:into  His  presence. 

Jesus  at  once  challenged  them  for  their  slanders,  and  brought 
them,  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude,  to  an  account.  **  His  whole 
3ife  was  before  the  world.  The  aim  and  spirit  of  it  were  transparent. 
Was  it  not  expressly  to  fight  agiiinst  the  evil  and  confuscii  spirit 
of  the  day;  to  overtlirow  all  wickedness  and  all  evil;  to  restore 
moral  and  spiritual  soundness  in  the  ])eople;  did  He  not  strive 
after  all  this,  with  the  fulness  of  His  power?  Who  could  deny  that 
He  only  sought  good,  and  spent  all  His  energy  to  advance  it?  And 
could  He  league  Himself  with  tlie  prince  of  darkness  to  do  good? 
What  a  ridiciiiou.s,  self-contradictory  charge!  To  think  of  Him  over- 
coming evil  by  evil;  fighting  against  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  with 
the  weapons  of  (hirkiiess,  was  almost  too  foolish  to  repeat  I  No  king- 
dom is  in  confiict  with  itself,  or  if  there  be  division  in  it,  it  is  already 
in  process  of  dissolution,  for  it  needs  nothing  more  to  bring  it  quickly 
to  ruin."  There  was  no  answering  such  an  argument.  But  Jesus 
hid  still  more  to  say. 


]i:i|:iC''  (Mil  ()!'.!/  I'  '.'■/;•";  1.:  I  \.iifil  In.',  liii'is^'l}',  i>  llr-1 
li^rlil  iiiai I.T J"  )  al    xour-.-iv.  ^  in   ti:('.  j'e-iiicii  you  t 
!;••  \\1:<)  i>  ii-;  V.  iili  ::'.,•.  i-.  .!-  i:.;iy  \  c  mi  ii   in   \r-\[Y 
Tno  iu  uti;i:ity  Im  'ui  r:i  tin-  ^it•-■i.•.Il  mii'I  Hi-  (i(  \  il  i>  j 
(U)  not   ln'lp.  V.  iili  in.',  to   i:;;tli(  r  i;i   tin.'  harvest,  yoi 
hinder  iis  lK.*iii|:  gjitturedl" 

The  arguments  of  Josns  were  so  irrcsistiblo  thnt  t 
in  the  snares  thev  had  pot  for  Ilim,  coid<l  wiv  noi 

■  ii  wliilc  they  were  silenced  Iwfore  the  people  they  had  h 

..f  lie  advanced  from  defence  to  attack.    Th\»y  cluimiKl 

cons  of  the  land,  but  had  no  idea  of  T\'hut  true  right 
Jesus  had  come  to  offer  forgiveness  to  sinners,  not 
He  dcsin'd  rather  to  deliver  them  from  their  giiilt. 

.  ■'  Ills  enemies,  the  theologians  and  clergy  of  the  day.  ai 

classes  gcnemlly,  had  detennine<l  to  njoct  Him,  wh 
His  divine  mission  He  might  advance.    Their  prcj 
*.  interest  had  blinded  them  till  their  religious  faculty 

They  liad  delilK'rately  refused  to  be  convinced,  and  c 
dead  if  Its  convictions  are  slighted.     The  heart  gets  i 

'  ing  the  tnith  ag!\inst  which  ii  has  closed  itself.    The; 

^  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  of  GckI  who  insinred  the  New  i 

whose  fulness  Jesus  wrestled  agstinst  s(4tishness  and  a: 

■ ',  the  wots  of  the  peoi)le,  o^KMied  u  pure  and   hcavt 

'.I  sought  to  win  men  to  eternal  life,  as  a  spirit  of  evil 

theiii  darkness,  and  darkness  light.  They  even  tK>ugl 
light  in  its  source  b^'  plotting  against  His  life.  This, 
WBH  blasphemy  agsunst  the  Civine  fc>pirit.  They  had " 
the  clear  revelation  of  His  presence  and  power,  a 
deliberate  and  conscious  enmity  against  Him.     ''T 

J  said  He,  *'  cannot  be  forgiven,  because,  when  it  occu 
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laat  tlic  Irco  is  <^()od  aii<l  its  fr.ilt  con^cqucTiily  i^ood,  or  tliMl  it  is  had 

^^i\  its  fruit  bad,  but  do  not  act  so  foolisldy  jisyou  liavc  don<^  in  your 

jurisjr^ent  on  me.  by  calling  tlio  troo  bad — tliat  is,  callin<j^  mo  a  tool  of 

tixG  d.evil,  and  yet  ascril)ini^  good  fruit  to  me — such,  1  moan,  as  tlij 

^^sting  out  devils.     Do  not  think  Avhat  you  say  is  more  words,  f(;r 

"^^oi-^ls  rise  from  the  heart,  as  if  from  th?  root  of  the  man:  as  the  tree 

'^'^^i  the  stem,  such  is  the  fruit.     Sec  that  you  do  your  d\ity  by  your- 

^pl'V'os,  that  the  tree  of  your  own  spirifu.il  bcinjx  bo  good  and  bear 

^^od  fruits     The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.^.     It  is  no  wonder  you 

*^^spherae  as  you  have  done;  a  gorioration  of  vipers,  j'our  hearts  ar.) 

?^il»  and  you  are  morally  incapable  of  acknowloddng  tlie  truth,  for 

JJ^^   lips  speak  as  the  heart  feels.    Witness  to  the  truth  tlows  from  the 

*y>s   of  the  good;  such  language  as  yours,  from  the  lips  of  the  evil. 

f^^t;,  beware,  for  I  tell  you  that,  as  such  words  are  the  utterance  of 

y^^   heart,  and  show  how  you  are  affected  towards  God  and  Hiii 

^X^iyit,  you  will  have  to  ^ve  ac^couut  of  them  when  I  come  as  the 

'•'^-^s.siah,  to  judgment,     "i  our  words  respecting  me  and  my  Kingdom 

^ill  then  justify  or  condemn  you." 

•  jAt  this  point,  as  was  common  in  tlie  most  solemn  Jewish  assem- 
?*i^s,  He  was  interrupt^id  bv  some  of  the  Rabbis  present.  They 
^^^Xnanded  in  strange  contradiction  to  the  th(;ory  that  He  was  a  secret 
I  S*^nt  of  Beelzebub,  some  astounding  miracle,  as  a  sign  from  heaven 
*^  support  of  His  claims  as  the  ]Vfessiah:  as  hereafter  thoy  did,  in 
«ry  part  of  the  world,  from  the  Apostles.  The  masses,  and  even 
^ir  leaders,  expected  the  repetition  of  all  the  gi'oat  deeds  of  Moses 


^^^  ^d  Joshua,  to   inaugurate   the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  atid  other 
'^^ 3Qimants  did  not  venture  to  resist  the  demand.    Under  the  Procurator 
r     ^dus,  a  certain  Theudas  drew  out  the  people  to  the  Jordan  to  see 
^rael  walk  through,  once  more,   on  dry  ground.     Under  Felix,  a 
"  '%t)phet  promised  to  throw  down  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  as  Joshua 
Id  those  of  Jericho,  and  gathered  thirty  thousand  men  on  the  Mount 
^~^t  Olives  to  see  them  fall.     Others  invited  the  nation  to  follow  them 
^to  the  wilderness,  where  they  promised  to  slu>w  tliem  stupendous 
igns  of  the  kingdom  of  God  having  come.     It  might  have  seemed  a 
^emptation  to  ()ne  possessing  supernatural  power,  to  silence  all  cavil 
^Jy  a  minicle  of  in*esistiblc  grandeur.     But  outward  acknowledgment 
^Df  His  claims  was  of  no  worth  in  a  kingdom  like  that  of  ('hrist's, 
'testing  on  love,  and  homage  to  holiness.     He  cared  nothing  for  popu- 
larity or  fame,  and  lived  in  unbroken  self-restraint,  using  His  mighty 
^wcr  only  to  further  spiritual  ends.     It  was  easy,  therefore,  to  repel 
the  seduction,  which  He  had  already  overcome   in  His  lirst  great 
wilderness  struggle.     **  An  evil  and  adulterous  generation,**  siud  Ho 
— "unfaithful  to  God,  who  chose  Israel  for  His  bride — asks  for  a 
signT grand  beyond  all  I  have  given,  that  1  am  the  Messiah."    Then,, 
predicting  His  violent  death.  He  went  on — "There  shall  be  no  sign 
given  it,  but  that  of  the  prophet  Jonah.     For,  as  he  was  three  days 


from  SIr'Iki  to  lu-ar  th«'  w  isdoni  of  h>()loinon,  "\ 
Ihcni,  fi'F  hlK*  caiiR*  from  tlicuttiTmost  j)arl.sof 
as  iIh'V  lliiuiL'lit  iln*  trlorv  (»f  Solomon,  thcv  had 
bcfon*  tli«  m,  in  llims(  U".     \'ast  niultitiidus  had  g« 
and  had  professed  repenlaiue;  vast uiultitudes  hi 
and,  yet,  the  result  had  hccn  only  temporary 
woula  prove  with  this  generation  as  with  a  i 
unclean  spirit  has  for  a  time  gone  out.    Meeting 
whuere,  it  returns,  and  finding  its  former  dwelliz 
FMdy  for  it,  It  allies  itself  with  seven  demons  sli 
•nd  with  their  help  enters  the  man  once  more, 
under  John,  and  under  Himself,  was  only  ten 
would  fall  back  again  to  its  old  sinful  ways,  and 
ever."    He  foresaw  His  rejection,  and  thus  foret< 
He  had  silenced  the  Ivabbis,  and  no  doubt  hv 
Billed  their  liatred,  but  a  new  trial  awaited  Hie 
,  that  His  brain  was  altected  had  reached  His  fan 

1*1  u  ^  Nazareth.    The  clfects  of  the  exhausting  toil,  f 

ment  of  these  months,  liad,  apparently,  led  even 
that  Ho  would  ^ve  way  under  such  tension,  ant 
the  Rabbis  that  lie  was  possessed,  and  spoke  am 
under  demoniacal  influence,  raised  the  fear  that  ju 
be  begun  against  Him,  on  the  iiort  of  the  Jerusalen 
poaribly  the  simple  household  at  Nazareth,  whi 
must  mivo  looked  on  the  Rabbis  with  superstiti 
lutTe  shrunk  from  questioning  anything  they  Bf 
aooepted  tlie  insinuation,  that  He  was  really  out 
nsult  of  beinff  possessed.  Prejudiced  in  favour  c 
of  the  Messiim  as  a  national  hero,  at  the  head  of  4 
had  not  risen  to  any  hifrher  conrr»nt.inn  or»/i  -r^i* 


*• 
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jnitaeai,  and  half  believing  that  Jcsais  muBt  be  the  expected  McRiriah, 
Btin  filled  the  house  and  thronged  the  courtyard,  so  that  the  Rabbis, 
oyenwed*  could  do  nothing  against  Him.  Anxious  to  withdraw 
Him  from  His  dangerous  course,  and  unable  as  yet  to  understand 
Him,  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  perhaps  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Rabbis,  that  the  liest  plav  would  l>c  to  lay  hold  on  Him,  and  take 
Him  home  by  force,  as  one  3eside  Himself.  If  they  could  keep  Him 
for  a  time  at  Nazareth;  if  necessary,  under  reslniint;  the  quiet,  they 
lumed,  would  calm  His  mind  and  free  Him  from  His  huUuoinatious. 
It  18  wonderful  that  they  could  argue  with  themselves  in  such  a  way 
—especially  that  Mar}'  could  have  fancied  it  madness  that  He  acted 
M  He  did  and  called  Himself  the  Messiah;  but  vision,  in  spiritual 
^ines  as  in  nature,  depends,  not  on  the  Hood  of  light  around  us,  but 
on  the  eye  on  which  it  falls. 

On  coming  near,  however,  they  found  they  could  not  make  their 

way  through  the  crowd,  and  had  to  request  those  near  to  let  Him 

know  their  presence,  and  that  they  wished  to  speak  with  Him.     At 

*Dy  moment  when  busy  with  the  work  of  the  Kingdom,  all  lower 

relations,  bonds,  and  cares,  of  His  earlier  life,  ceavsed  to  engage  Him, 

out  much  more  was  it  so  at  a  time  like  this,  when  engi-oswd  with  its 

J^jweme  interests,  and  with  the  victory  over  its  enemies  which  He 

™  hardly  as  yet  completed.     The  most  sacred  of  earthly  ties  lost 

^  Ipeatncss  before  the  grandeur  of  spiritual  kinship  in  the  new 

Q^thless  communion  He  was  founding.     "Who  is  my  mother?" 

*8ked  He,  *•  and  who  are  my  brethren?"    Then,  stretching  His  hands 

'P^'^rds  those  around  Him — "  Behold,"  ssiid  He,  "my  mother  and 

S^  brethren!    For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  in 

^eaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother."    It  was  the 

^*''*<?  answer,  in  effect,  as  He  had,  perhaps  before  this,  given,  when 

^1  ^oman  in  the  cn)wd,  unable  to  restrain  lierself,  had  expresse<l 

^^d  her  sense  of  the  surpassing  honour  of  her  wlio  liad  borne  and 

pursed  Him.     "Yea."  replied  lie,  "rather,  blessed  are  they  that 

^^J"  the  Word  of  God  and  keep  it." 
j^  "*^  Mras  from  no  want  of  tenderness  Jesus  thus  spoke.  A  holy  duty 
ja^^imself.  His  honour,  and  His  calling,  demanded  His  acting  as  lla 
^^-  It  was  imperative  that  He  sliould  keep  Himself  from  the  hands 
^^*^  of  His  nearest  friends,  to  prevent  their  unconsciously  carrying 
j^  tJie  plans  of  His  enemies,  by  violently  restraining  Him.  He  had, 
*"*"over,  founded  a  new  family  of  which  He  was  the  Spiritual 
and  this,  henceforth,  as  it  spread  among  men,  was  to  be  His 
me  earthly  relationship.  The  ready  faith  of  the  Samaritans, 
the  surpassing  example  of  the  heathen  centurion,  had  fore- 
owed  the  extension  of  the  New  Kingdom,  beyond  Israel,  to  all 
^Dns.  To  do  the  will  of  mere  men,  whether  priests,  or  Rabbis, 
no  longer  the  condition  of  heavenly  favour.  Henceforth,  over 
^arthp  to  do  the  will  of  God  was  the  one  condition  required  Xm 
^  the  gates  of  the  way  of  life. 
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Folti?il  in  their  attempt  to  lirund  Jesws  publicljr  us 
the  devil,  the  Pliarisees  resolved  to  try  Ihe  subtler  plan  of  prp 
fTieodliucsa,  aud  iuvitiu^  Him  Co  parlake  of  tlicir  hospilolily,  tl 
tliey  niiyLt  vialcb  what  He  said,  aud.  if  posable.  provoke  llim  w 
comtnit iHmself  ia  eome  way  Uial  Muiild  tiling  Him  wilhin  Ihi;  nedi 
of  tlic  LiiVi'.  It  -was  yet  etirly.  and  one  of  llii-m  nsketl  Him.  n  ith  Ihlil 
treochcrouB  oTjiect,  to  join  the  light  morning  nmil.  llien  lutcl^  iutio- 
duccd  intu  PuleBtini:  by  the  R(iinan«.  He  nccepled  Ihe  invitalioD, 
nlth  a  full  knowledge  uf  the  spirit  in  vrbicli  it  liad  beeo  given.  Il 
had  Ixen  expected,  pcrluqis,  tlint  the  honour  of  ealertniniuent  in  % 
,  circle  of  Ilaliliip,  would  awe  a  laymau  of  luimbic  standing  like  Jesus, 
but  He  took.  CHiE  to  show  His  Inic  liearing  towards  them  from  Ihe 
moment  He  reclined  at  table.  Washing  the  hands  before  eating  vaa, 
in  all  cases,  a  vital  requirement  of  Pharisaic  duty.  A  Rubtii  would 
rather  liavc  fuffeivd  death  tiiim  «at  before  he  had  done  h>.  "  It  la 
better,"  said  Kabbi  Akllia,  "  in  b  lime  of  pcrseculinn,  to  die  of  lliiist 
than  to  break  llie  commandment,  and  thus  die  elernally,"  sod  pR>- 
reeded  to  wash  hie  litLuds  before  loucliii)^  food,  witli  tlie  allowance 
of  drinking  water  broUEhl,Liiii  by  his  jailor.  But  oliscrvaace  of 
Pharisaic  nilca  reqnireu  m'ncli  more.  Christ  had  Just  come  hoin 
among  a  crinvd.  ond  had,  besides,  cns.t  out  a  devil,  imil,  thus  doubly 
defiled,  ought  to  hare  purified  Himself  by  a  balh.  before  coming  to 
table  Willi  tlioao  who  were  Lcviticnily  clean.  A  Pharisee  alwayi 
liuthed  himself  before  eating,  on  coming  from  the  market-place.  lo 
wasli  away  the  defilement  of  con  IncI  with  the  unrlcnn  multitude,  and 
it  was  to  have  been  exp^'od'-l  tb-t'  .I'-'i^  nwii.t  irv..  i.."..,  .■■■linlly 

Bcrupulous.     He  had  enmiir    . .;   I  !■■     ■  !■    ■...■■..■.,,  i  .    ■ ,;i. 

in g  opposition  toa  aj'sltiii  ■  ij.il 

n-ligion.  and  took  His  pkr  .  i,  .il 

purwcation.     The  host  and  ms  gui^sis  were  R.'ionis[ipa,  ami  iteirayed, 

at  least  in  their  looks,  their  real  fttlings  towards  Hin-     '""' '- 

before,  tmt  now  fiercer  than  ever,  at   this  defiant 
cherished  usages. 

Roused  by  tiieir  uncourt«ous  hostility.  He  instantly  took  His  pod- 
lion  of  calm  independence  and  superiority,  for  He  feared  no  human 
face,  nor  any  cnmbinatiou  of  human  violence.  Knowing  perfeetlr 
that  He  was  alone  against  the  world.  He  fi'It  that  the  Truth  requitw 
Him  to  witness  for  it.  come  what  might  to  Himself. 

"  I  see."  £uid  He,  "  what  you  are  thinking.  YouPliarireea  clean 
the  outside  of  the  cup  and  the  ptatter,  but  you  fill  both,  wilhin,  witli 
the  gains  of  bypocriticai  robbery  and  wickedness:  you  cleanse  the 
outside  of  a  cup,  atid  think  nothing  of  your  own  souls  being  full  of- 
all  evil.  Fools!  did  not  He  who  made  thet>utsidc  of  a  cup  make  ttiaa 
inside  as  well!  As  He  mode  all  outward  and  visible  things,  has  Hm 
not  also  made  all  inward  and  spiritual?  How  absurd  to  take  somudM 
care  of  the  one,  and  to  neglect  the  oilier!  Let  me  tell  you  how  yoiH 
may  attun  true  puilficatiou.    Give  wltli  williug,  loviug  hcorla,  wl^fl 
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yw  haTC  In  your  cupa  and  platters,  as  alms,  and  this  will  make  all 

Tour  ceremonial  wasliin;^  of   the  ontsidt?  siiperthunis,  and  cleanse 

both  the  vessels  and  your  hearts.     The  Uahbis  have  told  you  that 

'charity  is  worth  all  other  virtue*^  toirether,'  hut  your  eovctousness  is 

•proverb,  for  you  devour  widows*  houses,  and  have  invented  excuses 

l^^r  a  son  rohhi'nir  ev(?n  his  fatlicr  for  your  p)(>d.     Ihit  woe  to  you, 

"harisees!  for  it  U  vain  to  expect  this  of  vou.  wlio  know  nollun*«jr  of 

^niejove.     Yo;i  lav  ■sti'ess  <>u  external  triHes.  and  netrlect  tl»e  prin- 

^'ples  ftnd  duties  of^  the  inner  life — you  tithe  petty  ^^arden  herbs,  like 

'^mt,  and  nie,  and  all  kinds  besides,  and  are  indiflferent  to  ri;^ht  and 

?*''^»ncr,  and  to  the  love  of  Gtxl.     If  you  wish  to  tithe  the  garden 

'^t-^rlw.  it  is  well  to  do  so.  but  you  should  be  as  zealous  for  what  is 

'niich  more  important.     Your  vanity  is  as  ^reat  as  your  grasping 

'O'pocrisv!     Woe  unto  vou,  Pharisees!  for  ve  love  the* chief  seat,s  in 

•He  syna|2:ogues,  and  to  he  flattirred  by  men  rising  up  as  you  pass 

^n  the  crowded  market-place,  and  ^reetini:^  you  with  reverend  salu- 

*2»tions  of  Rabbi,  liiibbi,  your  reverence,  your  reverence.     Woe  unto 

y^u!  vou  an*  like  pnives  sunk  in  the  earth,  over  which  meix  walk, 

^ninkfnjj  the  gn)und  clean,  and  are  defiled  when  they  least  suspec^t  it. 

-'len  think  themst*lves  with  saints  if  in  your  company,  but  to  be  near 

you  k  to  be  near  ix)lluthm!" 

A  Kabbi  among  the  quests  here   intemipteti  Ilim.     **  Teacher," 

?^i<ihe,  ''you  are  eondenmini^  not  only  the  common  lay  Pharisees, 

y^t  lis.  the* Rabbis."    Tiie  interruption  only  ilirected  Jesus  a^irainst  the 

'lawyers"  8i)ecuUly.     "Woe  to^'ou,  lawyers,  also!"  snid  lie,  ''for 

yc  burden  men  with  burdens  p:nevou3  to*  Ix*  borne,  while  ye,  your- 

*J^Jvos,  touch  not  these  bunlens  with  one  of  your  finders  to  help  the 

^'iomders  to  Iwar  them.     Ye  sit  in  yourcham'MTs  and  schools,  and 

Jj^eate  le«ral  rules,  endless,  hamssin*^,  intolenible.  for  the  people,  but 

*^Qt  affcctinjf  yourselves. — shut  out  as  you  are  from  busy  life.     Woo 

^n to  you!  for  ye  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  but  your  fathers, 

~^  Mrhfwe  ac^ts  you  glory,  killed  them.     Shame?  for  their  having  done 

*^  'Xiight  make  you  wish  those  sjurred  tombs  forgotten;  but  you  have 

x-*!  ?^*an^<*.  *i"<l  rebuild  these  tombs  to  win  favour  with  the  people, 

j'lile  in  your  Iwjartsyou  are  ready  to  repeat  to  the  proi)hets  of  to-dav 


\v 


"^On  He  said  by  Me,  sonielime  since,  *  I  will  staid  them  prophets  and 


»  P^^Btles,  and  some  of  them  they  will  iMTsccute  and  kill;  that  the 
**Hxl  of  all  the  prophets,  .shed  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
^*^y  be  required  of  this  generation — from  the  blood  of  Alwl  to  that 
*^  2^hariah,  who  perished  between  the  altar  and  the  Tem])le.*  Ye.s, 
^V  unto  you,  it  will  be  required  of  this  generation.  Under  the 
g^iiuance  of  you  lawyers  it  was,  that  the  i)eople  treated  them  jis  they 
'^^ilj    Woe  to  you  I  you  have  taken  away  from  the  nation  the  key  to 


I  IK'  iimniUKics  Tiironirinii:  to  hear  tlie  ti 
P"(ntor.  in  s]^\\c  of  the  hoMility  of  tlio  }\i 
nnd  iiisinnntions  h:u\  uot  yet  aliatcd  tlic  p 
iiiniiiiicralilr  iiiulliHuli'"'  \n ailed  for  tlic  rv, 
bung  on  His  lij>s  to  catch  every  word.  I 
slandered  in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee,  but 
on  Him  with  astonishment  and  respect.  < 
to  the  scope  of  His  action:  that  He  was  a  gr 

It  was  the  custom  to  refer  questions  of  all 
tbeir  counsel  and  decision,  which  carried 
mig^t  be  informal  and  extra-judicial.  Th 
law,  for  to  dispute  or  oppose  them  was  we 
the  support  of  one  so  great  as  Jesus,  it 
would,  as  it  seemed,  decide  a  point  at  once 
flupported. 

One  of  the  crowd,  reasoning  thus,  chose  ! 

Bis  weighty  interference  in  a  question  of  in 

tl JB  was  a  strife  with  a  brother.     "Teacher," 

brother,  that  he  divide  the  inheritance  with  i 
misconceived  Christ's  spirit  and  sphere.  I 
direct  words,  the  idea  that  He  had  anythini 
or  "dividing"  in  worldly  affairs  was  repuQ 
province. 

The  question,  however,  gave  an  occask 
asdnst  tne  unworthy  greed  and  selfishness  v 
aU  such  strife,  on  one  side  or  the  otlier.  Adc 
had  heard  the  request,  He  cave  them  a  caul 
covetousness,  or  excessive  desire  of  worldly  p 
log  pmble. 

"Watch,"  said  He,  "and  keep  yourselves 
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^noL  Soul,  thou  hist  much  property  laid  up  for  many  years;  take 
OMflue.  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.* 

"BatOod  said  unto  liim,  'Fool,  this  night  thy  soul  is  required  of 
M;ud  whoee  will  those  things  be  which  thou  hast  prepared? ' " 
"80^"  added  Jesus,  "is  he  who  heaps  up  treasures  for  himself, 
id  is  not  rich  towards  God.  Death,  coming  unexpectedly,  and,  at 
tot,  won  strips  him  of  nil,  if  he  has  only  thought  of  himself  and  of 
k  worid.  The  true  wisdom  is  to  use  what  we  have  so  as  to  lay  up 
ewires,  by  its  ri^ht  employment,  in  heaven,  that  God  may  give  us 
CM^  after  death,  m  the  kingdom  of  the  3Ics.siah." 


CHAPTER   XLII. 

AFTER    THE    STORM. 

The  meal  in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee  was  a  turning  point  in  the 
t  of  Jesus.  The  fierceness  of  His  enemies  had  broken  out  into 
len  rage,  so  that,  as  He  left.  He  was  followed  by  the  infuriated 
ibbifl^  gesticulating,  as  they  pressed  round  Him,  and  provoking 
im  to  commit  Himself  by  wonis  of  which  they  might  lay  hold.  A 
at  crowd  had  meanwhile  gathered,  partly  on  His  side,  partly  turned 
;ibi8t  Him  by  the  arts  of  His  accusers.  The  excitement  had  reach- 
l  its  highest. 

Vith  such  a  multitude  before  Him,  it  was  certain  that  He  would 
It  let  the  opportunity  pass  of  proclaiming  afresh  the  New  Kingdom 
'  God.  It  had  Ik'cu  oalk^i  a  kingdom  of  the  devil,  and  it  was  meet 
at  He  should  turn  aside  the  calumny.  His  past  mwie  of  teaching 
d  not,  however,  seem  suited  for  the  new  circumstances.  It  had 
ft  but  small  permanent  n*sult.s;  and  a  new  and  still  simpler  style  of 
itruction,  specially  adapted  to  their  dulness  and  untrained  minds 
id  hearts,  would  at  least  arrest  their  attention  more  sun^l}',  and 
i>ce  them  to  a  measure  of  rethn'tion.  Pressing  through  the  vast 
innig,  to  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  He  entered  a  iishing-bout,  and.  sit- 
B((K>wn  at  its  prow,  the  highest  part  of  it,  began,  from  this  con- 
^uent  pulpit,  as  it  lightly  rocked  on  the  waters,  the  first  of  those 
oodroua  parables,  in  which  He  henceforth  so  frequently  embodied 
^teachings. 

The  Parable  or  Mashal  w*as  a  mode  of  instruction  already  familiar 
•  bael  since  the  days  of  the  Judges,  and  was  Id  familiar  and  con- 
*ot  use  among  the  liabbis.  Its  characteristic  is  the  presentation  of 
^Kiland  religious  tnith  in  a  more  vivid  form  than  is  possible  by 
^  inecept.  or  al>stract  statement,  use  being  made  for  this  end  of 
ooe  Incident  drawn  from  life  or  nature,  by  which  the  lesson  sought 
'  lis  given  is  pictured  to  the  eye,  and  thus  imprinted  on  the  memory, 
id  Bude  more  emphatic.  Analogies  hitherto  unsuspected  between 
^fSHu  luUiural  facta  and  spiritual  phenomena;  lessons  of  duty 
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enftnid  hy'^nme  limple  faimghany  nuntlve  or  indA 
piiimlleb  and  comparvioiis^  which  nnde  the  bomdlHt  tri 
of  the  Idghest  truths,  abound  fai  nil  the  dsoounes  off  1 
8tin  more  frequent  from  this  time.  Nothing  was  henool 
used.  The  Hgiit,  the  darkneBs,  the  houses  aroond,  tl 
chOdhood,  the  sightless  wayside  beggar,  the  foxes  of  I 
leatheni  bottles  hung  up  from  ewty  rafter,  the  patcM 
ment,  and  even  the  noisy  hen  amidst  her  chfekens,  ser 
to  iUustrate  some  lofty  truth.  The  sower  on  the  hlB-a 
the  flaming  weeds  ainon?  tlic  com,  the  common  moslai 
leaven  in  the  woman's  dough,  the  treasure  disclosed  by 
ploughshare,  the  pearl  brought  by  the  travelling  mcrohi 
tant  unds  for  sale  at  Bethsiuda  or  Tiberias, — at  ftiilip's  < 
of  Antipas, — the  draw-net  seen  duly  on  the  Lake,  the  pit 
the  labcNirers  in  the  vineyards  around — anv  detail  of  eve 
was  elevated,  as  occasion  demanded,  to  be  the  vehicle 
limest  lessons.  Others  have  uttered  parables;  but  Jeaoi 
soends  them,  that  Pie  may  justly  be  called  the  creator  of 
instruction. 

The  first  of  the  wondrous  series  was,  fitly,  that  of  th 
the  planting  of  the  New  Kingdom  must  needs  be  th 
towards  further  truths  rcsijectmg  it.  In  a  country'  lik 
illustration  could  1>e  more  easily  intelligible,  and  it  is  no 
Jesus  often  uses  it.  As  He  sat  in  the  Ixmt,  with  the  mul 
ing  on  the  shore,  each  feature  of  the  parable  would  be  b< 
the  sower  going  out  from  the  neight)oiiring  town  or  vj 
his  patch  on  the  unenclosed  hill-side,  with  its  vaiied  w)il 
and  deep;  there  a  mere  skin  over  iLc  limestone  rock 
some  spots  by  thorns,  then,  as  now,  so  plentiful  in  P 
crossed  by  the  bridle  path,  alon<T  which  men  and  beasts 
constantly.  The  si-ed  was  good,  and  the  sower  i'aithl 
work,  InU  it  depended  on  the  soil  itself,  what  would  b 
for  the  rain,  and  the  light,  and  the  heat,  came  equall}'  c 
fell  on  the  trodden  path, — which,  itself,  though  now  beat 
once  as  soft  and  yi<*ldin.i^  as  any  part  of  the  lield, — and 
under  foot,  or  picked  up  by  tlic  birds  hovering  near, 
spots  in  which  the  s])ringing  thistles  had  already  tak 
were  about  to  shoot  up  in  rank  vigour;  some  on  the  shi 
earth  over  the  rock,  where  the  hot  sun  ha.«;tened  the  g 
the  liard  rock  hindered  the  root  from  striking  down;  am 
fell  on  good  soil,  and  yielded  a  return  for  the  sower's  toi 

This  parable.  aj)parently  so  s<>lf-illustrative,  only  t 
minds  of  the  Twelve,  and  of  the  wider  circle  in  His  heai 
any  interest  in  His  words.  The  mode  of  teaching  was 
from  Jesus,  and  the  conceptions  embodied  in  what  the; 
were  directly'  opposite  to  all  they  had  been  accustomed 
aasociate  with  the  Messianic  kingdom.      The  careless 
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)gether  only  by  curiosity,  had  Bcattercd  whrn  Jesus  had  fin- 
B  address,  and  He  had  returned  to  Peter's  liouso.  Tliither, 
,a  number  of  graver  spirits  followed,  with  the  Twelve,  to 
etplanation  tlicy  felt  a«.>ure(l  w^ould  ])e  vt)uchsafed.  It  was, 
>recl<«ely  what  Jesus  dosirod,  for  it  alTorded  an  opportunity 
uUer  instruction  of  all  whose  state  of  lieart  titted  them  to 
t,  and  it  drew  them  into  closer  personal  intercourse  with 
[e  received  them  with  frank  delight.  **  L'nto  you,  who  thus 
IT  Interest  in  the  mysteries  of  the  kin.ficdom  of  God,"  said  He, 
ven  to  know  them/ but  to  the  indifferent  outside  multitude, 
designedly  left  veiled  in  parable."  To  imderstaud  spiritual 
J  heart  must  be  in  sympathy  with  it;  otherwise,  to  trj'  to  cx- 
Fould  be  as  idle  as'  to  speak  of  colours  to  th(»  blind,  or  of 
the  deaf.  When  the  religious  faculty  was  dearl  or  dormant, 
truth  was  necessarily  incomprehensible  and  undesired.  ' '  He 
be  a  Light  to  men,  and  to  reveal  the  truth,  not  to  hide  it,  but 
3t  have  willing  cars,  and  take  heed  to  what  they  hear,  pon- 
rer  it  in  their  hearts.  To  listen  only  with  the  outward  ear, 
»rcless  multitude,  is  to  draw  down  the  punishment  of  God. 
es  thus  wilfully  indifferent,  hardness  only  gi'ow^s  the  worse 
they  hear.  To  such,  the  very  word  of  life  Iwcomes  a  word 
liejecting  me,  the  Ligiit,  tliey  are  given  up  by  God  to  the 

they  have  chosen,  and  lose,  erelong,  even  the  sui^erficial 
n  higher  things  they  may  have  had. " 
m  the  other  hand,"  He  continued,  "  who  really  have  received 

into  a  willing  heart,  have  thereby  ])roved  your  fitness  for 
isclosures.  and  shall  have  them.  *  The  honest  int(»rest  you 
ermines  the  measure  of  knowledge  you  are  able  to  receive, 
11  be  given  you.  He  who  has  oiwned  his  soul  to  Me  will 
ontiuually  richer  insiglit  into  the  truth.  Alas  for  those  who 
r  eyes  and  stop  their  ear^jl  But  blessed  are  your  eyes,  into 
tu  have  let  the  truth  enter,  and  blesst'd  are  your  ears,  into 
•u  have  let  it  sink.  Amen!  I  say  to  you,  many  prophets 
teous  men  longed  to  see  those  thhigs  which  ye  see,  ana  did 
lem;  and  to  hear  those  things  which  ve  hear,  and  did  not 
tt." 

n  brief  explanatory  para])hrase,  was  the  welcome  to  those 
nous  to  understand*  the  parable,  which  Jesus  forthwith  ex- 
to  them,  disclosing,  as  He  did  so.  conceptions  and  principles 
quired  a  complete  n*volution  in  their  minds  to  understand 
Dpriate.  He  announced  that  the  ancient  kingdom  of  God 
^forth,  spiritualized,  so  that  the  only  relation  of  man  to  it, 
time,  was  a  moral  ouf.  not,  as  hcretofon;,  in  part,  a  political, 
ly,  indeed,  was  this  the  case,  that  lie  did  not  even  speak  of 
Qfli  agencies  or  organization  by  which  men  should  Ikj  out- 
jceived  as  its  citizens,  but  assumed  that  acceptance  def)ended 
an  himself;  on  his  will  and  his  sympathy  with  what  the 
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not  livini:  vccd  in  their  lu>;\its.  Worldly  iiidi 
the  soil  iin]M'iH'lr;il)l('  a<  the  frodjlcii  \r,\\\\.  or 
sciitiincnt  over  liiddm  callou^iic^.N;  orworldb 
1)('  let  spiiiii:  nj>.  and  choke  ijic  better  ;iro\Nt] 
man.  not  the  seed,  or  the  sower,  on  whom  tl 
all  things,  this  is  to  \>e  felt,  so  that  no  one  ma 
into  tlie  New  Kingdom  depends  on  any  hut  r 
merely  outward  claim  to  citizenship  must  be  i 
strictly  between  God  and  the  soul.  The  more 
the  p"eater  the  fitness  for  entrance.  He  mui 
receive,  without  a  thought  of  merit,  or  right, 
give,  of  His  free  bounty.  The  New  Kingdoi 
spiritual.  It  works  directly  on  the  soul,  by 
vances  in  the  individual  and  the  world,  not 
political  glorj',  or  by  miracles,  but  by  the  W< 
and  its  aim,  like  its  nature,  is  spiritual;  to  n 
visibly  fruitful  in  all  heavenly  grace. " 

As  the  parable  of  the  Sower  described  th< 

Kingdom  m  the  heart,  others  set  forth  the  se 

the  Word,  by  the  indestructible  vigour  of  wl 

unfolds  itself  in  the  individual  and  in  the  W( 

n  to  the  silent  and  mysterious  growth  of  seed,  ¥ 

;*  .*]  perceived  development,  first  into  the  blade,  i 

'  i  j  finally,  into  the  ripened  com.     The   triump 

•\  analogy  in  tlie  growth  of  a  grain  of  miistai 

V.  amon^  the  smallest,  grows  to  be  the  greatest  a 

/  out  wide  branches,  and  becoming  a  tree,  in  tl 

;  ■  f'  birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge.     It  found  an 

'  •!;  ening  of  three  measures  of  meal  by  a  spot  of 

l'^^  As  surely  as  the  seed  will  spring,  or  the  musta 


mi 
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owed  out  in  tlie  parable  of  the  Tar««j  sfprrtly  sown  liy  an  rncmy  in  a 

nun's  field,  and  iimlistinguishable  from  the  grain  till  both  had  come  to 

fruit    For  the  sake  of  the  wh(tat  both  were  left,  ])y  the  householder. 

tOl  the  harvest,  but,  in  the  end,  the  tares  would  be  gathered  for  Imrnin^, 

and  the  wheat  for  the  barn.  The  full  meaning  of  tliis  parable  was  given 

afkerwards  by  Jesas  Himself.    The  visible  Church  would  include  in 

it,  tni  the  last  day,  many  who  were  not  true  members.    To  separate 

diem  is  not  the  part  of  man,  but  of  the  Judge.    But  tliis  is,  and  could 

be,  meant  only  in  a  general  sense,  for  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Gospels 

kplies  the  rejection  of  the  openly  unworthy,  and  their  reception 

Igdn  on  their  repentance.      "Those  who  to-day  are  thorns,"  says 

Augnstine,  "may  be  wheat  to-morrow." 

"So,"  said  He,  also,  "my  kingdom  maybe  likened  to  a  net  cast 
hlo  the  lake;  which  gathers  in  it  good  fish  and  bad,  and,  when  full, 
b drawn  to  shore,  and  the  good  gathered  into  vessels  while  the  bad 
ne cast  away." 

Tile  supreme  worth  of  citizensliip  in  ITis  kingdom  He  set  forth  in 
Kparate  parables.  It  was  like  a  treasure  liidden  in  a  field,  which, 
VM&  found,  so  filled  the  heart  of  the  discoverer,  that,  for  joy,  he 
lent  away,  and  sold  all  he  had,  and  bought  the  field,  that  the  trcasure 
■l|^  be  his.  Or.  it  was  like  a  priceless  pearl  met  with  by  a  mer- 
chiDt  seeking  such  a  treasure,  and  secured  by  him  at  the  cost  of  all 
be  hid.  The  kingdom  might  be  found  by  some  without  tlieir  seeking 
it,  18  the  treasure  by  the  peasant  in  the  field;  or  it  might  be  met  by 
one  in  earnest  search  for  it,  like  him  who  found  the  costly  pearl.  In 
dther  case,  it  could  only  be  obtained  by  joyful  self-siuTitice  of  all 
ftlngi  else  for  its  sake,  and  by  the  realization  of  the  worthlessuess  of 
aO  human  possessions  in  coinparison  with  it. 

It  b  not  certain  that  all  these  parables  were  spoken  the  same  day, 
tboQch  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  Jesus 
*ooW  have  given  such  a  free  utterance  to  the  wealth  of  imagery  and 
ftotiation  which  Howed  from  His  lips  with  no  mental  effort.  But 
theerening  came  at  last,  and  found  Him  wearied  out  with  the  work 
Ud  agitations  of  such  an  eventful  day.  Capernaum  could,  however, 
10  k)u;er  be  the  quiet  home  for  Him  which  it  had  been.  The  fierce 
JI^Bof  the  priests  and  schoolmen  in  the  morning,  and  their  intrigue 
^  the  household  of  Na7.areth  to  lay  hold  on  ilim  as  a  madman, 
POiKaaed  with  a  devil,  showed  that  they  would  stop  at  no  wickedness 
Jjfet  Him  into  their  power.  The  controversy  respecting  Him 
JjMpenetrated  every  humble  cottage,  and  quiet  work  was  no  longer 
l*wbte.  Moreover,  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  His  disciples  to  a 
*ider  sphere  of  life  and  work  than  Capernaum  and  the  little  districts 
l^ond  it,  in  preparation  for  their  independent  action,  and  to  form  and 
'^^Bngthen  tueir  cliaracter  and  power  of  self-reliance  by  putting  it  to 
^  proof,  and  revealing  to  them  the  weaknesses  yet  to  Xre  overcome. 
/n»  Weill  of  lonely  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lake,  seamed  by 
^  gorges  through  which  the  path  led  to  the  vast  upland  plains  ot 
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the  eastern  Jordan-^  legfon  little  known  to  fte 
Galilee,  and  in  bad  repatiUion  with  moat,  aamon ' 
—offered  Him  a  secure  retreat   Instead  of  returning  to BBlei^ 
where  new  troubles  mig^t  hare  awaited  Him,  He  wderedHIt 
dples  to  carry  Him  to  the  opposite  shore,  that  He  ni%^  eicape ' 
all  painful  scenes,  and  enj<^  peace  and  rest  for  a  time.     Hto 
would  not  be  liliely  to  seek  a  Itabbi  like  Him  in  such  an  vie 
trict;  least  of  all,  in  the  neighbourhood  He  first  Tiaited— tliatoC 
lieathen  city,  Gadara. 

But  the  incidents  of  the  day  were  not  jet  oyer.    The  stroett  €■ 
way  to  the  boat  wore  full  with  the  eTenuig  gossips,  glad  to  talk 
their  neighbours  in  the  gathering  twilicht,  now  their  day's  wort 
done;  and,  with  others  lingering  about,  in  the  hope  of  aedngtha 
Rabbi.     A  number  of  these  soon  gathered  round  Clirbt  aM 
dples  as  they  made  towards  the  shore,  and  at  last  the 
broken  by  one  of  them,  strange  to  say.  himself  a  RabU, 
follow  Him  as  His  fichokr.    **  Teacher/* said  lie,  *'  I  wiQ  foBofV 
wherever  you  go. "   It  might  have  aeeined  a  great  thing  for  OM 
position  of  Jesus  to  have  a  Rabbi  among  Bu  diadplea,  but  Hs 
courted  human  aid,  or  acted  on  mere  expediency.      The  hUHl 
less  than  the  luiml)lest,  could  only  be  reeeiTea  on  the  oomMv 
absolute  solf-saorifice  and  sincerity.    Nor  did  He  readily  accept  t 
who  offered  thcmsolves,  but  chose  rather  to  summon  such  tf 
wished,  to  His  ininiediatc  circle.      '*  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,' 
He,  on  a  future  occaBion,  "but  I  have  chosen  you."     He  retu 
therefore,  only  an  answer  which  should  test  the  applicant's  m 
to  the  uttermost.      **  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  tlie  birds  of  t 
nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lav  His  head."   Vi 
driven  from  the  one  dwelling  at  Capernaum  He  could  regard 
home,  and  rejected  from  Nazareth,  He  was,  henceforth,  a  ws 
with  no  lixed  dwelling.      From  this  time  He  was  almost  a 
from  I  lis  enemies,  never  remaining  long  in  any  one  place, — 
less  and  houseless  man. 

To  a  second  applicant,  who  professed  himself  willing  to  toV 
as  soon  as  he  had  discharged  the  pious  duty  of  burj'ing  his  ff 
startling  answer  was  returned,  "Let  the  (spiritually)  dead  I 
dead,  but  go  thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God."     Ur 
circumstances  Christ  would  have  commended  such  filial  lo 
was  necessiirj'  now,  to  show,  by  a  supreme  example,  that  t 
s<mght  to  follow  Him  must  deny  natural  feelings,  otherwi 
sacred,  when  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God  requin 
had  in  mind,  doulUless,  the  thirty  days'  mourning  that  we) 
implied,  and  knew  the  results  of  indecision  in  a  matter  so  ' 
It  was,  moreover,  a  requirement  of  the  Ihibbis,  in  similar  c 
any  one  who  wished  to  Im  a  scliolar  of  the  Law,  had  tr 
tweeu  burying  even  his  nearest  relation — his  parent,  or  hi 
sister — and  devoting  himself  at  on(*({  to  his  Micred  dutii 
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i  burial  to  others,  as  the  less  important  duty,  and  give  him- 
•n  the  moment,  undividedly  to  the  other.  The  words  of  Jesus 
I  familiar  and  well-knowncxpression  of  this  recognized  con- 
f  even  Rabhinical  disciplesliip.  The  applicant  would  have 
ct  thus  had  he  chosen  to  follow  a  Rabbi,  and  les.*»  devotion  and 

could  not  be  demanded  in  the  service  of  the  Now  Kingdom. 
d;  who  asked  leave  before  finally  following  Christ,  to  go  homo 
his  family  circle  farewell,  received  a  similar  answer — "No 
ng  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the 
I  of  Gk>d;  he  who  gives  himself  up  to  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d, 
so  with  an  undivided  heart,  suflPeriug  no  earthly  cares  to  dis- 
1." 

jd  set  out  for  the  Lake  side  as  soon  as  the  multitudes  had 
I  sufficiently  to  oi>en   the  wav;  nnd  now,  having  reached  it, 

Into  a  fishing-boat,  just  as  'He  was,  and  they  pushed  off  in 
r  with  some  other  boats.  It  was  already  late  for  Orientals  to 
id.  and  the  rest  in  the  open  air.  aft^T  suih  continuous  mental 
ly  excitement,  soon  brou^rht  the  sweet  relief  of  deep  refresh- 
K  We  never  hear  of  Jesus  being  ill;  and,  indeed,  such  a  life 
itterly  free  from  all  disturbing  causes  which  might  induce 
nay  well  have  l)een  exceptionally  healthy.  The  coarse  leather 
;he  steersman's  seat,  at  the  end  of  the  boat,  sufliced  for  a  pil- 
,  presently  He  forgot  in  deep  slumber  the  cares  and  labours 
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across,  however,  though  usually  so  refreshinir  and  delight- 
destined  to  be  rudely  disturbed.  The  Lake  lies  in  its  deep 
ng  the  hills,  ordinarily,  smooth  as  a  mirror,  but  sudden  storms 
rush  down  every  wady  on  the  north-east  and  east,  and  lash 
TS  into  furious  r6ughne.ss.  The  winds  sweeping  over  the  vast 
ie-landof  Gaulonitis  and  the  Hauran,  and  the  l)oimd less  desert 
pour  down  the  deep  ravines  and  gorges,  cut  in  the  course  of 
streams  and  torrents,  on  their  way  to  the  Lake,  and  lash  it  in- 
lible  commotion.  Its  position,  about  six  himdred  feet  below 
terranean.  induces  such  sudden  hurricanes,  by  healing  the  air 
ill  the  colder  atmosphere  of  the  hills  rushes  down  to  fill  the 
caused  by  the  rarefaction. 

a  storm  now  burst  on  the  calm  bosom  of  the  waters,  and 
f  raised  the  waves  to  such  a  heiglit,  that  the  improtccted  bont 
nxt swamped.  In  the  wild  roarinir  of  the  wind;  amidst  blinrl- 
ints  of  rain,  and  the  thick  darkness  of  the  hurricane  cloud, 
lotted  out  the  stars;  and  the  dnshinu:  of  the  sen,  which  broke 
meach  moment;  even  bronzed  snilors  like  the  Twelve  lost 
•sence  of  mind,  and  were  filled  with  dismay.  Driven  before 
I,  they  were  fast  filling,  and.  as  it  seemed. 'must  presently  go 
rhrough  all  the  wild  tumult  of  wind,  darkness,  rain,  and  sea, 
',  Jesuit  lay  peacefully  asleep,  so  profoundly  had  He  been  ex- 
It  seemed  as  if  He  were  mdifferent  to  their  fate.    In  their 
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natural  reverence  they  long  hesitated  to  rouse  Him,  but  at  lasl 
and  appealed  to  Him  to  save  them.  Amidst  the  terror  any 
was  entirely  self-possessed.  Rising,  He  gently  rebuked  the  1 
had  so  unnerved  them,  and  then,  with  an  awful  sublimity,  i 
the  wind  as  if  it  had  hocn  a  living  power,  and  bade  the  angr 
still;  and  both  wind  and  sea  at  once  ol)eyed  Him.  A  grc 
spread  over  the  Lake.  *'Whv  are  ye  fearful,"  said  He,-"' 
little  faith?"  Tliey  had  seen  Him  control  diseiisc,  cast  out  de^ 
even  raise  the  dead;  could  they  not  have  felt  assured  that 
winds  nor  waves  could  harm  them  when  He  was  there? 
manner  of  man  is  this?"  muttered  the  awe-stnick  apostles, ' 
commandeth  even  the  winds  and  water,  and  they  obev  Him  I' 

The  boat  had  been  driven  to  the  southern  end  ot  tlie  Li 
Clirist  consequently  landed  in  the  territory  of  the  city  of  G 
half-heathen  town  on  the  table-land,  twelve  bund  red  feet  ab 
shore,  and  at  some  distance  from  it.  It  was  then  in  its  ^lory, 
round  the  top  of  the  hill,  looking  far  over  the  country.  Long 
of  marble  pillars  lined  its  streets;  fine  buildings  of  square! 
abounde<1.  Two  great  amphitheatres  of  black  basalt  ador 
west  and  north  sides,  and  there  was  a  third  theatre  cear  its  i 
public  baths.  It  was  the  proud  home  of  a  great  trading  com; 
to  whom  life  was  bright  and  wann  wlien  Jcbus  landed  thai  m 
on  the  shore  beneath,  and  looked  up  towards  its  walls. 

The  hill  on  which  Gadara  stands  is  of  soft  limestone,  full, 
limestone  of  Palestine  gcnenilly,  of  larger  and  snialler  cave; 
of  which  had  been  enlarged  by  the  poorer  classes  and  turn 
dwelling-places,  for  which  they  arc  \ised  even  yet.  while  oth 
been  converted  into  tonihs,  witli  massy  stone  doors.  The  i 
is  still  strewn  with  a  number  of  sjircophagi  of  basalt.  s<-\dptur 
low  reliefs  of  genii,  garlands,  wreaths  of  tlowers.  and  humai 
in  good  preservation,  though  long  emptied  of  their  dead. 

iladness  in  cverj'  form  has.  in  all  ages,  been  treated  by  tl 
theraiK?utics  of  the  P^ast  as  a  su^KTnaluial  visitation,  with  ^ 
is  unsafe  to  interfere  more  than  is  needed,  and.  hence,  even 
day.  furious  and  dangerous  maniacs  may,  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  towns  of  Palestine,  in  s^ime  cas(?s.  absolutely  naked, 
equally  furious,  often  U'take  tlujmsclves  to  the  mountains,  an 
in  tombs  and  caves.  In  their  paroxvsms  they  become  terril 
gerous.  for  the  mental  excitement  gives  them  prodigious  st 
and.  hence,  one  is  sometin^es  a  terror  to  a  whole  neigh bourlux 

Two  sueli  madmen,  it  s<'ems,  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  tli 
and  tombs,  by  the  side  of  the  road  from  the  Lake  to  Gadara.  n 
made  it  almost  impassable,  from  their  tierceness.  Je>us  had 
set  His  foot  on  shore  before  lh(?y  sallied  out  towards  Him,  sh 
amidst  the  wild  howls  of  their  frenzy,  as  they  approached;  in 
cation  of  His  interference  with  tiiem.  From  some  reasoj 
unknown,  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  speak  only  of  one  of  tlic 
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fUSaas,  and  as  their  account  is  the  fuller,  it  is  better  to  keep  to  it. 

Both  were  more  thali  merely  iiisiine:  they  were  possessed  with  devils, 

ind  conscious  that  they  were  so.     As  iu  similar  cases,  the  demoniac 

PRaence  controlled  the  human  will,  and  spoke  in  its  own  name. 

Both  had  already  shown  their  terror  at  the  coming  of  one  whom  they 

ncognized  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  adjured  Hiui  not  to  torment  them 

Wore  the  time.     But  now  the  one  of  wliom  especially  St.  Mark  and 

8t  Luke  speak,  ran  and  fi?ll  down  iK'forc  Jesus,  in  the  manner  of 

fitttem  reverence.     He  had  Ixjen  a  terror  to  the  whole  country  side, 

for  he  would  wear  no  clothes,  but  roamed  the  hills  naked,  and  would 

live  only  in  the  tombs.    Efforts  had  been  made  to  ptit  him  in  restraint, 

but  neither  ropes,  nor  tiic  chains   used,  had  sufficed  to  hold  him. 

Kigiit  and  day  he  wandered  the  mountains,  driven  hither  and  thither 

hf  the  mysterious  possession  that  had  him  in  its  power,  tilling  the  air 

vith  his  howls  and  shrieks,  and  cutting  himself  with  sharp  stones  in 

lif  frenzj'.     But  a  greater  than  the  strong  man  by  whom  he  was 

iDslaved  was  now  here.     Though  dreading  llis  presence,  the  demon 

tmld  not  keep  away  from  it.    It  may  be  that,  in  the  confused  human 

onsciousness,  there  was  yet  a  glimmer  of  reason  and  moral  health 

rhich  drove  him  to  the  Saviour,  but,  if  so,  the  spirit  took  the  word 

rom  him,  and  spoke  in  his  stead.     "  What  is  thy  name?"  said  Jesus 

)  the  demon, — and  the  mysterious  answer  was,  "Legion,  for  we  are 

lany."   Forthwith  came  the  command  to  come  out  of  the  man.  But, 

rue  to  diabolical  instinct,  the  spirits  would  fain  injure,  even  in  leav- 

ig.     On  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  a  great  herd  of  swine,  the  unclean  and 

atef ul  abomination  of  the  Jew,  were  feeding.    They  were,  doubtless, 

mied  by  some  of  the  heathen  citizens  of  Gadara,  for  swine  were  in 

reat  demand  as  sacrifices  and  food  among  the  foreign  population. 

Send  us  into  the  swine,"  cried  the  devils,  **  and  do  not  drive  us  into 

le  abyss,"  and  the  request  was  granted,  to  the  destruction  of  the 

^holc  herd,  which  ran  violently  down  the  slope  into  the  Lake  and 

^ere  drowned.    Jesus,  as  Son  of  God,  was  free  to  act  at  His  will 

rilh  all  things,  for  they  were  all  His  by  the  supreme  right  of  crea- 

on,  and  this  right  is  continually  used  in  the  moral  government  of 

le  world.     There  is  no  ground  for  a  moment's  discussion  respecting 

Q  act  of  One  to  whom  all  things  were  committed,  as  Head  of  the 

[ew  Kingdom,  by  the  Father. 

It  is  idle,  in  our  utter  ignorance  of  the  spirit  world,  to  raise  difll- 
nlties,  as  some  have  done,  at  this  incident.  It  is  recorded  in  threo 
f  the  four  Gospels,  and  cannot  be  explained  away  except  by  doing 
iolence  to  the  concurrent  language  of  the  three  evangelists.  How- 
rer  mysterious,  it  is  no  more  so  than  many  facts  in  the  life  of  Jcsus« 
nd  must  be  taken  simply  as  it  stands. 

The  terror  of  the  Apostles  in  the  storm  had  shown  how  little  Jesus 
ould  rely  on  them  in  the  far  worse  trials  of  future  years,  but  the 
aiffhty  power  He  had  shown  in  stilling  the  tumult  of  the  elements, 
lid  Icen  a  lesson  of  confidence  in  Qim,  which  they  could  h&x<li^ 
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forget  It  was  a  farther  step  in  tbdr  trainrng  to  tinst  In  TTim,  vto 
they  now  hbw  Him  perform  the  sQtl  more  woodaful  iwlnfff  tl  iffi- 
ingtbe  inward  Icmpcat  of  a  human  eoul.  In  ndtbcrOMBOMdiAff 
Bajaword.  The;  Blood  silent  and  HHtaamed.  Tbqrinnbr,M|K 
from  having  grows  to  the  spiritual  manhood  of  Ibetr  giiml  OKet. 

The  new  teaching  of  Jestu  hid  enited,  for  a  Ifan^  m  wUBVtffr 
Irnilj  tlmt  had  even  beci^ed  His  dwelling  and  thronnd  Hkjenn. 
The  people  had  eiven  Htan  tbclr  uDhadtatinc  Goafldciie&  BrtBb 
rolliaions  with  the  prieM  and  lUbUs,  and  Hu 


i  family — with  tlie  wbiapcringa  of  calniniij-  on  ^ 
<']iUled  the  enthusiasm  of  many.  Bistnut  and  nqrtdoB  hid  km 
sown  id  hitlicrli)  tniatful  minds,  and  liicae  teporta  bad  tKMlnWd 
even  to  Ihe  ea>it  of  the  Jordan.  Tlieir  Oret  open  reanlta  w«t  as 
at  Gadara,  for  it  was  hero  He  first  met  willi  open  wait  tt  9*- 
palhf  with  Ilia  person  and  work.  Tbo  Inddent  of  the  dMOWka 
of  the  swine,  infuriating  th«  owners,  was  enoa^  with  vhat  Ikt^M 
before  heard,  lo  turn  the  people  against  Him.  The  Initamrtca  W 
He  cost  out  devils  hv  a  Icngne  with  (heir  cbief,  filled  weik  b^* 
-with  terror.  He  hntl'hanlly  Inndeil,  and  wna  in  aorc  need  of  nd, 
but  was  at  once  forced  to  tenvc.  For  llie  Qrtt  time,  Ihc  diwiple*  luul 
an  example  iif  tliat  Invineibte  unbelief  ibcy  were,  hereafter,  to  Dcet 
EO  often.  Dut,  if  Johiis  were  liindcred  from  preaching  in  DectpnliKi 
lie  had  Ibe  Eatisfaclion  of  leaving  behind  llim  the  former nuUK, 
DOW  elolliud  and  in  Lis  riglit  mind,  lo  spread  tlie  fact  of  hit  de 
livemnce.  Tbc  poor  man  WDuId  fain  liavc  followed  his  Benrtacior. 
but  Jesus  bad  other  worlc  for  him.  Contrary  to  His  rule  hilbaUii 
He  disniisi^i-d  liim,  with  dircctiiina  to  go  home  to  bis  friendii  mil 
tell  tliem  tbc  great  tilings  Ibe  Lord  bad  done  for  )iim,  aud  ho* 
Ho  bad  had  comiinBKion  on  him.  His  preaching,  however  eiIIlpll^ 
was  a  Bocd  of  future  good  iti  thusc  repions. 

Forecd  to  return  to  Capemnum,  Jesus  bad  («nr«'1y  Innded,  «l 
a  demand  wos  made  on  His  synipalby  wbieb  Hu  could  not  mU. 
One  of  the  rulers,  or  chief  men  of  tlio  &yna;^gue,  a  local  dig- 
nitary,  named  JairuB,  bad  an  only  daughter,  a  rising  girl  of  tbon' 
Iwcive,  at  the  jiomt  of  dealli.  After  all  that  bad  passed  belt'Kn 
•k'Hiis  niid  tiic  Kabbis  in  tbc  town,  it  must  liave  been  a  gmt  tll<tt 
f'lr  Qm-  ill  Hit  iii-lllnn,  iind  with  the  inevitable  projudlco^  of  JumS 
In  CI  ■■!;  !'i    ;  !.'■  ^'■^  (!i^lress  bumbloa  pritlc,  iin;l  '■'].-■•       '  '        "■'■ 

I'll- 11.  ;iud  rcgardleBs  of  a  iii  ■    '  ■ 

11-  iiM'ii  did,anil  elill  do,  n 

•^ii  iii'l  beKOU{;lit  Him  to  <••- 

on  Ills  ('iiii<i,  iinti  require  bcr  to  health.  A  i^eiin  iimi  BynipnUiUci 
with  all  sonow  could  not  resist  such  an  npijeal,  and,'  forthitill'i 
He  FCt  out.  through  the  tlirong  that  attended  all  His  appeanncK 
to  tbo  ruler's  house.  Before  arriving  there,  however,  a  in«<«' 
came  tliat  Uio  aullerer  was  dead,  hdu  tliat  there  waa  no  need  « 
fUrtlier  trouble.    The;  little  knew  who  waa  on  His  way  to  tbon. 
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"Be  not  afraid,"  said  He  to  the  ruler,  "only  believe."  The  crowd 
of  relatives  and  friends  tliat  always  thronpr  the  chamber  of  death  in 
Ail^tine,  had  already  Ix^j^un  the  pitiful  wails  and  cries  of  Eastern 
lamentations,  and  tlie  dirgt»-Iliitos  had  ah'endy  l)cinni  to  add  their  sad 
burden  to  the  tumult.  Jesus  had  likely  been  delayed  before  stai'tinp:, 
and,  as  preparations  for  burial  commence  as  soon  as  breath  leaves  the 
body,  the  corpse  had  likely  been  washed,  and  laid  out  in  the  cus- 
tomary way  for  the  pravc.  r)efore  He  came. 

The  noise  and  confusion  were  not  in  keeping:  with  the  work  Jesus 
intended.  **  Why  make  ye  this  ado  and  weep?"  said  Ht;,  as  He  en- 
tered, *•  The  dam-el  is  not  dead,  but  sleeix'th."  He  used  the  word, 
doubtless,  just  as  He  afterwards  did  in  the  ca.se  of  Lazarus,  but  they 
mocked  at  His  pretended  knowledpje,  which  seemed  to  impute  en*or 
to  themselv(?s,  for  they  knew  that  she  was  dead.  He  was  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  and  would  have  no  such  disturbing  excit^^ment,  and  there- 
fore caused  the  crowd  to  leave  the  cliamber  of  death.  Only  the  father 
and  the  mother  of  tlie  girl,  and  the;  tliree  disciples,  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  wert*  allowed  to  see  His  triumph  over  the  King  of  Ten'ors. 
Takino:  the  (Limscl  by  tiie  hand,  and  using  words  of  the  language  of 
His  pei)ple. — Talitha  cumi — Damsel,  I  say  unto  thee,  arise — the  spirit 
returned  to  tlu*  pale  form,  and  she  rose  and  walked.  But  in  Caper- 
naum, at  a  time  when  His  enemies  were  so  keenly  afoot,  cautious 
obscurity  was  needed,  and  He  therefore  enjoined  silence  as  to  the 
miracle. 

On  the  way  a  touching  incident  had  happened.  A  woman, 
troubled  for  many  years  with  an  internal  ailment,  after  "having 
mffered  many  things  of  many  physicians,  and  having  spent  her  all,'* 
in  the  vain  hoj^e  of  cure,  re3()lvod\o  seek  help  from  Jesus.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  she  had  given  up  the    faculty  of  the  day,  for  their 

Eracticc  was  in  keepini;  with  th(i  scientific  ignorance  of  the  times, 
ightfoot  quotes  from  the  Talmud  the  Jewish  medical  treatment  of 
micli  a  complaint.  It  was  as  follows:  "Take  of  the  gum  of 
Alexandria  tlie  weight  of  a  zuzoc  (a  fractional  silver  coin);  of  alum 
the  same;  of  crocus  the  same.  Let  them  be  bniised  tog(?ther.  and 
given  in  wine  to  the  woman  that  has  an  issue  of  blood.  If  this  does 
not  benefit,  t^ike  of  Persian  onicms  three  logs  (piuts);  boil  them  in 
wine  and  give  her  to  drink,  and  sa}',  *  Arise  from  thy  flux.*  If  this 
does  not  cure  her,  set  her  in  a  place  wlure  two  ways  meet,  and  let 
her  hold  a  cnp  of  wine  in  hir  right  hand,  and  let  some  one  come 
behind  and  frighten  her.  and  sjiy,  '  Arise  from  thy  flux.'  But  it 
that  do  no  good,  t^ike  a  handful  of  cummin  (a  kind  of  fennel),  a 
handful  of  crrx-us,  and  a  handful  of  fenegreek  (anoth(?r  kind  of 
feoncl).  Let  the.se  be  boiled  in  wine,  and  give  them  her  to  drink, 
fund  say,  'Arise  from  thy  flux.'"  If  these  do  no  gcKnl,  other  doses, 
over  ten  in  number,  are'  prescribed;  among  them,  this — "Let  them 
dig  seven  ditches,  in  which  let  them  burn  some  cuttings  of  vines, 
not  yet  four  years  old.    Let  her  take  in  her  hand  a  cup  of  \^iae, 


Ill    uiL-    >>fsi.       I'liiiy  s    .N.-ituiMl    llist(iry 

pliiiipMS    of    \]n<.       Asliis    of    ])iirnt  Avolf's 

lioiuls  of  mice,   tlu'  eyes  of  cralis.   owls'  lir: 

viprrs'  fat.  Ln"as>ho]»i)(TK.    l>als.   t^c,  supplin 

prc-sciilK-d.      Physician'^  \\\rv  wont  to  on\v: 

wild  swine,  of  horses'  foam,  of   woman's  n 

of  serpent's  skin  on  an   affected   part,  mi 

cows  that  had   not  been  sucked,  the  fat 

boiled  bucks*  horns,  and  other  similar  ab< 

they   pre8cril)ed    the    dung   of    swine    or 

powdered  horses*  teeth,  for  affections  of  tl 

wild  swine,  or  asses'  kidneys,  or  plasters  o 

great  assistance  in  child-birth  if  the  mothei 

ate  wolfs  flesh.     Cold  in  the  head  was  cui 

nose.    Sore  throat  was  removed  by  embnx 

and  the  m  halation  of  the  fumes  of  snails 

was  cured  with  the  brain  of  the  marsh  owl ; 

with  mouse-flesh,  disorders  of  the  stomach 

which,  however,  only  an  odd  number  must 

the  bowels,  with  powdered  bats;  miscarriai 

carrj'ine  about  with  one  a  living  amphisbsem 

.f  i?  was  believed  to  be  able  to  go  either  backwar 

eyes  were  useful  for  contusions,  if  the  eyes 

conjunction  of  the  moon,  and  kept  in  an  egg 

vinegar  were  sovereign  for  toothache ;  for  coi 

which  had  been  hung  up  by  the  feet ;   for  ru 

the  echinus— dissolved  in  asses'  milk;    for  ( 

scorpions  boiled  in  wine ;  for  ague  or  intern 

from  the  head  of  sea-eels,  but  itmust  be  take 

The  poor  woman  who  now  determined  to 
had  nnniin»H  nil  tv»n  ♦/-,^»^»^>.^  ^f  ■ 


t .'.  i 


.1.    — 
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^^lanoe  to  a  saperstitious  fancy  that  His  clothes  had  virtue  in  them- 
'^▼es.  Turning  round,  He  at  once  asked  who  touched  Him.  She 
^^Uld  no  lonser  hide  her  act,  and,  alarmed  lest  her  boldness  should 
j^Duuished  by  the  renewal  of  the  trouble  she  now  felt  to  have  been 
**^QJed,  fell  down  before  Him,  and  told  Him  all  the  truth.  It  was 
^ough.  '*  Daughter,*'  said  He,  "thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole; 
9o  in  peace,  and  oe  whole  of  thy  plague." 


CHAPTER   XLHI. 

DARK    AND    BRIGHT. 

Among  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  round  the  house  of  Jairus, 
*he  supernatural  powers   of    .Jesus  found  renewed  exercise.     No 
Jponer  had  He  reappeared  than  two  blind  men  followed  Him  to 
^eter*8  house,  appealing   to   Him  as  the  long-expected  Messiah — 
*'Have  mercy  upon  us.  Son  of  David."    It  was  an  invariable  con- 
<)ition  of  His  ^nting  His  miraculous  aid  that  those  who  sought  it 
Should  come  with  sincere  and  trustful  liearts,  for  to  such  only  could 
H^iiy  higher  good  be  gained  by  mere  outward  relief.     The  poor  men 
eagerly  assured  Him  that    they  believed  He  could  do  what  they 
a^kcd,    and  with  a  touch   of    His  hand   their  eyes  were  opened. 
*  •  Acconling  to  your  faith,"  said  He,  ' 'be  it  unto  you."  The  prudent 
charge  not  to  speak  of  their  restored  sight,  so  necessary  after  all  that 
li^ul  lately  passed,  was  heard  only  to  be  forgotten,  for,  in  their  joy, 
tliey  could  not  refrain   from    publishing  it  wherever  they  went. 
Another  minicle  of  these  days  is  recorded — the  casting  out  a  devil 
from  one  who  was  dumb,   so  that  the  sufferer,  henceforth,  spoko 
Cr<*ely.     The  multitudes  were   greatly  moved  by  such  repeatea  de- 
moustrations  of  transcendent  power,   which   seemed  to  surpass  all 
that  had  ever  been  Si*en  in  Israel,  but  this  popularity  only  the  more 
embittered  His  enemies.     Repeating  their  old  blasphemy,  they  could 
only  mutter,    * '  He  casts  out  devils  by  being  in  league  with  their 
prince."    That  He  should  thus  recognize  classes  whom  they  repre- 
sented as  accursed,  and  from  whom  they  withdrew  themselves  as 
unclean,  seemed  a  reflection  on  their  teaching  and  conduct.     The 
blind,  the  le|>er,  the  poor,    and  the  childless,  were  alike  accounted 
stricken  of  God,  and  "  dead,"  bv  the  hard  .Judaism  of  the  day,  and 
yei  He  associated  freely  with  all  who  sought  Ilim.     Either  lie  or 
Ihey  must  be  vitally  wrong. 

it  w;is  now  late  in  the  year,  nud  the  Twelve  had  not  yet  gone  out 
on  any  independent  mission.  He  had  taken  them  with  Him  on  His 
circuits  round  Capernaum,  to  train  them  for  wider  fields.  They  had 
■eon  Him  scattering  the  flrst  seed,  and  caring  for  it  in  its  growth, 
preserving  what  had  })een  won ;  strengthening  the  weak,  and  calling 
the  careless  to  repentance.    On  a  narrow  theatre  they  had  hild  a 
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widely  varied  experience.  ^lorc  lately  they  had  had  examples  ol 
unbelief  in  the  Gadarenes,  of  weak  faith  in  themselves,  and  of  stronj 
in  the  woman  who  had  touched  Jesus,  and  even  in  the  two  blin< 

men.    Another  lesson,  however,  was  needed — tliat  of  flene  fuppoA > 

tion,  which  they  were  destined  to  meet  so  often  hereafter. 
>  Jesus  had  never  visited  Nazareth  since  His  leaving  it^  and 
heart,  doubtless,  yearned  to  procUiim  the  New  Kingdom  to  tiie  pi 
lation  among  whom  He  had  lived  so  long.  Tlie  visit  of  Maiy, 
of  His  sisters  and  brothers,  to  Capernaiun,  to  take  Him  away  with^d 
them,  however  mistaken,  had,  doubtless,  been  prompted  bv  tbs  ten — J 
dercst  motives.  Simple  country  people,  thev  had  lieaxd  from  theJqg 
holv  RabbLs  that  He  whom  thev  so  loved  liad  overetraiiied  Hla  n ' 
ana  body  till  His  reason  had  failed,  and  thatthere  was  grouhd  to 
that  the  Evil  One  had  secretly  taken  advantage  of  His  enthmiam 
work  miracles  by  His  hands.  What  could  it  be,  indeed,  but  aer  ' 
the  Prince  of  Darkness,  to  slight  the  sacred  tnditicnia  by  ads 
mixing  with  the  common  people  without  bathing  aftcrwairdi, 
breaking  the  Sabbath  by  healing  on  it,  or  by  letting  the  diacipi 
pluck  com  and  rub  it  in  their  hands  on  the  holv  day,  or  kttiiig 
leper  come  near  Him,  or  eating  with  unclean  pubucans  and  alnoenl 
He  was  a  revolutionist:  He  was  turning  the  world  apolde  downi 
He  was  questioning  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  the  Rabbiflb  aafliflMH^ 
Init  the  devil  or  his  emissary  could  do  thatf 

It  was  a  grave  matter,  however,  to  revisit  K&Eareth.    If  Hla 
relatives  had  riven  way  to  such  fears  respecting  Him,  what  oonld 
expect  from  the  multitude,  who  had  known  Him  only  in  Hla  htuuMaP' 
obscurity?  He  must  seem  to  them,  at  the  least,  a  dangerous  ^Uslurbec 
of  the  religion  of  the  land;  a  fanatic  who  was  stirring  up  confudonv. 
in  Israel.    But,  where  dnt}' called,  lie  never  knew  fear.    In  couiXMmjT^ 
with  His  disciples  He  set  out  from  Capernaum,  taking  the  road  alonj^ 
the  hills  by  the  Lake,  to  Masrdaln,  turning  westward  From  it,  throu^^ 
the  vallev  of  doves,  by  Arl>ela.  with  its  liigh  cliffs  and  robber  cavea, 
and  the  lioms  of  llattiu.  i)}\st  Tabor,  tjouth- westerly  to'Nazarcth.    te 
was  only  a  joiu-ney  of  seven  hour:*,  and  could  easily  be  made  in  air 
day.     lie  stayed  in  Nazareth  several  days,  no  doubt  in  His  mother*^ 
house. 

TJic  swonl  had  already  begun  to  pierce  the  Virgin's  heart.  Tender^ 
humble,  patient,  and  lovjng,  she  had  trialsi  we  cannot  realize     Know — 
ing  that  lier  h?on  wn:*  the  Messiah,  her  faith  was  sorely  perj)lexed  by 
HiH  past  course,  for  her  ider.s  Avere  those  of  her  nation,  and  His  wewi^ 
wholly  the  (>pp(»siie.     ITcr  iiitinuito  knowledge  of  the  sacred  oraiOle£3P 
of  His  peoi)le  Jiad  f-h.own  itself  iu  the  2for/n(f'ca!:  her  simple  trust  urn 
0(h1,  lier  Iiai)py  tlmnkfuli\ess  of  soul,  her  niiiising  thoughtfulucss,  hcr^ 
modest  humility',  her  strength  of  mind  and  cnergv  of  puri)ose,  haA 
all  been  seen  in  earlier  days,  and,  no  doubt,  as  slie  grew  oldcr^  thc^ 
light  of  a  higher  world  was  reflected  with  evcr-increafSng  glory  fronx. 
her  souL    But  she  was,  ;md  must  have  bceUf  in  soro  troulile  at  th^ 
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position  of  her  Son.     His  first  interview  with  her  has  been  conccivea 
thus:— 

"Refreshment  over,  and  thanks  returned  with  covered  liead  by 
Je=»us,we  may  fancy  how  Mary  followed  llim  to  His  own  chamber. 
When,  at  last,  she  thus  had  Ilim  alone,  she  fell  on  His  neck,  but  in- 
stead of  kissing  Him.  as  she  had  done  a  thousand  times,  secretly,  in 
*pirit,  she  hid  her  face  on  His  shoulder,  and  a  strcauT  of  tears  fell 
from  her  eyes.  She  wept  without  si>eaking,  and  would  not  lot 
Him  go. 

"At  last,  Jesus  said.  •  Mother,  1x5  calm,  and  sit  down  by  me,  nnd 

tell  me  why  you  wer^p?  *     She  did  so,  and  l)egan, — her  hand  in  His, 

»ad  His  eyes  fixed  on  hers — *  I  rejoice  that  at  last  I  have  you  again, 

Jtnd  grieve  that  we  shull  soon  have;  once  more  to  part.*     *  Do  you 

know,  then/  asked  Jesu.<,  *  how  soon  or  how  late  I  shall  hiave  Ihis 

World?'    'Oh,  my  child.*   replied    Miriam,    'does  not  the  deathly 

whlleutjS'i  of  your' fac 3  tell  me  that   you  are  wearing  yourself  out? 

and  if  you  do  not  weir  yourself   out,  though  I  am  a  woman,  shut  in 

by  the  four  ci)ruers  of  my  house,  how  can  I  ht?lp  seeing  that   the 

liatred  of  your  enemies  mcrea^oi    daily,  and   tliat  they  Iiave  long 

sworn  your  death?'     •Granted,*     broke  in  Jesus,    *  but  has  not  a 

Rfeat  part  of  the  peoplj  banded  round  me.  and  does  not  this  stand  in 

%  way  of  the  plots  ariiust   m^;?*      'Indeed,' replied  Miriam,  *tho 

^^Shi  of  your  preaehirijf.  your  independence  towanls  those  in  power 

^  Jennalem,  the  novelty  of  your  whole  appearance,  and,  above  all, 

your  miracles,  have  won  many  to  your  side,  but  the  favour  of  the 

People  is  like  a  rain-torrent,  which  swells  quickly,  only  to  pass  away 

f  soon.*    *  You  are  right,  O  blessed  among  women,*  answered  Jesus; 

^f>st  of  this  people  seek  not  salvation  from  sin,  but  from  quite 

^her  burdens,  and  when  the  decisive    moment  comes,  they  will  for- 

***c  me,  faint-heartedly  and  ungratefully.     Your  look  into  the  future 

^^^  not  deceive  you,  but  even  the  enmity  nnd  evil  of  men  serve  the 

f^^n^els  of  Gotl,  which  I  earn'*  to  fulli!.  "  ^ly  way  goes  downwnrds 

^^loep  darkness,  from  which  my  soul  shrinks,  but  I  follow  the  will 

^*  in y  Father,  whether  the  road'ln*  up  or  down.'     As  lie  spoke.  His 

,  ^^'^Htcnance.  which  had  b:!en  clouded  for  a  moment,  was,  :is  it  were, 

^•in.s1ijBjured,  as  the  divine  in  His  nature  shone  through  the  human; 

^'^  Aliriam.  drinking  in  all  these   beams,  thrilh'd  with  a  more  tliiui 


M  -  *xmg  m  His  beauty.  The  pictim.: 
*^Uiigs  t"")  Mary  which  sprang  only  later. 
I^*-^  had  been  the  instinctive  practice  of  Je«<u^,  from  early  chiUihood, 
*?  'Attend  all  the  synagogue  services,  and  He  wtis  still  suffered  U}  do 
!?»  In  spite  of  the* opposition  He  had  excited.  When  Sabbath  camo, 
*"^*efore.  He  went  to  moraJD^  worship,  and,  ailci  l\iB  leay^vsi^^V^JDA 
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Thorah,  slood  n]>  in  silent  olTpr  to  road  the  Ilaplitara  of  the  dayfror 31 

the  Prophets.  He  was  forthwith  called  to  the  reading-desk^  whe  n 
the  Sheliach  Tsibbur,  or  Uazan,  handed  Him  the  rolL  Hie  kwKK-^— n 
for  the  day  could  not  have  been  more  appropriate,  for  it 


the  passage  of  Isaiah  which  spoke  of  the  Meiwialt — *'  Tlie  egMi  '"  "^ 
the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  £e  anointed  mo  to  pmich  the  QMp^^mml 
to  the  poor.  •  He  lias  sent  me  to  proclaim  deliTenmcoto  the  oaptmH^H^ 
and  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind:  to  set  at  Hbectylbe  oppnaei^^Sl: 
to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."  Then^lrittlng 
He  began  His  Midrasch,  or  explanation,  commentiiig  on  tho 
in  language  which  astonislied  tlie  hearers,  and  -app^lng  the 
tions  of  tlie  prophets  to  Himself. 

But  the  honest  wonder  and  delight  at  Wb  words  •ocn  gKVe 
less  friendly  feeling.    Whispers  soon  ran  throng  the  r 
respecting  Him.    How  came  He  \fj  tudh  wisdom?    He 
no  school:  claimed  noplace  in  the  saccessiottof  Babbis:  . 
His  own  authority,  without  ordination  or  sanctton  .fh»i  the 
Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Miriam  and  JoscfAu  the 
of  James  and  Joses,  and  of  Juda  and  Simon  f  and  are  dot  Bb 


here,  with  us?    They  could  not  realize  One  with  whom,  and  wL 
whose  circle,  they  had  been  on  familiar  relations  Of  dtiim 
prophet.    Perhaps  His  freedom  towards  the  traditions  had 
the  strict  notions  of  some  of  His  brothers,  and  the  petty  ja 
a  country  village  could  not  acknowledge  a  superior  m  one 
ihey  had  long  treated  as  an  equal,  or  even  an  iiuerior.    Wm  T 
origin.  His  position  as  a  carpenter,  a  trade  He  had  leaned 
them,  the  absence  of  anything  special  in  His  family,  and  the  fMt 
even  they  did  not  acknowledge  His  claims,  were  aU  reroembe 
Perhaps  jealousy  of  Capernaum  mingled  with  other  thoughts, 
He  had  done  miracles  there,  and  none  m  Nazareth.    Moreover,  if 
did  not  belong  to  the  schools.  He  could  not  speak  or  act  by  inspiratl 
from  above,  for  the  Rabbis  were  the  teachers  appointed  by  God.    I 
must  do  His  miracles,  as  the  Rabbis  said,  by  the  help  of  the  dew-""^^ 
He  could  not,  they  began  to  think,  have  come  by  His  knowIe<lgc 
eloquence  by  fair  means,  or  in  the  usual  way.    He  must  have 
holy  aid. 

This  was  enough  to  turn  the  Synagogue  against  Him,  and  His  o^ 
words  intensifieil  the  revolution  of  feeling,  and  brought  it  to  a  cris^ 
He  frankly  told  them  that  He  knew  they  thought  "that  He  sho^ _l^ 
help  Himself  before  helping  them,  and  remove  the  suspicion  and^^**^ 
respect  they  growingly  felt,  by  miracles  like  those  of  Capernaum*^.  «* 
,  the  only  way  to  convince  them  of  His  claims!    But  He  would  not       <to 
'  in  Nazareth  what  He  had  done  there,  for  He  well    knew  that        ^o 
prophet  had  any  honour  in  his  own  coimtry.     Had  not  Elijah  c^^' 
fined  his  miraculous  power  to  strangers,  and  they  heathen,  and  w^tft- 
drawn  it  from  Israel?    Their  hardness  of  heart  enforced  the  same   oa 
Hhn,  and  if  Israel,  as  a  whole,  showed  a  like  spirit,  it  also  w<nxki 
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*^  mighty  works  withdrawn,  and  shown  among  the  heathen."  They 
PJ^Uld  stand  no  more.  The  whole  .synagogue  rose  in  commotion,  and 
7^  ^M  uproar  hustled  Him  towards  the  steep  wall  of  rock  hard  by, 
f?throw  Him  from  it,  headlong.  But  His  time  was  not  yet  come.  A 
y^cast  on  the  fierce  mob,  opened  a  way  for  Him,  and  He  passed 
^^Jjoi^h  them,  and  left  tlie  town  unhurt. 

J  Xhis  disastrous  result  so  far  exceeded  all  previous  experience,  that 
^  ^^UB  Himself  marvelled  at  their  unbelief.  It  even  fettered  His  action, 
^^  "He  could  do  no  mighty  work,  save  that  He  laitl  His  hands  upon 
^  *f!W  sick  and  healed  them.  *  He  exertt^d  His  miraculous  power  only 
-5^"\vards  those  in  whom  He  found  moml  sympathy,  however  impef- 
j^Ot.  The  human  will,  mysteriously  indqwudent,  needed  to  mei»t 
**ia  supernatural  might  and  give  it  entn»nce,  as  if  the  soul,  opposed 
*^''  indiilereut,  were  wayside  soil,  on  which  the  seeds  of  physical,  as 
^f  moral  blessiuji^,  fell  without  fruit. 

Hut,  though  He  left  Nazareth  never  to  return,  He  remained  in  the 
^Gigbbourhtxxl  for  a  time,  preaching  in  the  villages  of  the  great  i)lain 
Of  Slsdraelou,  far  and  near.     The  whole  theatre  of  His  activity,  how- 
ever, in  this  circuit,  as  in  previous  ones,  was  limited  bej'ond  ordinary 
Conception.    From  north  to  south,  between  Chorazin,  above  C'aperna- 
Uui,  and  Jezrecl,  in  the  great  plain,  was  only  a  distance  of  ten  hours, 
^ncl  fromeaflt  to  west,  from  Chorazin  to  Cana,  or  Nazareth,  only  six  or 
*oven.     His  whole  life  was  spent  in  a  space  represented  by  one  or  two 
tin^lish  counties,  but  the  seed  sown  on  this  speck  of  ground  Is  3'et  to 
Cover  the  earth ! 

The  apostles  had  nowpas.scd  through  a  lengthened  and  varied 
^xX^riencc,  and  besides  the  constant  instruction  of    their  Master's 
Morels  and  life,  had  learned  from  their  own  hearts  how  great  their 
Ixioral  deficiencies  still  were.     Their  faint-hearledness,  irresolutencs:<, 
Und  want  of  faith,  were  evident,  and  they  were  thus  brought  to  tliat 
tnocleat  self-distrust  which  alone  could  fit  them  for  the  heavier  duties 
Ijeforc  liiem.     They  were  now  to  ri.s*?  from  the  position  of  dependent 
Ond  8iin])lc  follower.**  and  scholai-s,  and  I)ecomc  co-workers  with  Jesu3. 
stnd  thai  not  only  on  the  good  soil  already  sown,  but,  rather,  on  the 
liard  trodden  paths,  the  stony  ground,  and  that  pre-occui)ie(l  by  thonis. 
Xn  Giulara  and  Nazareth,  they  had  learned  to  distinguish  the  opposite 
aspects  of  unbelief;  in  the  one.  that  of  common  natunil  fiellislincis 
cuid   harshness;  in  the   other,  lliat  of   proud  perverted  fanaticism. 
.After  long  wanderings  and  contiaur)us  trials  the  Twelve  were  now, 
in  their  Master's  opinion,  in  a  measure  prei)ared  to  work  by  them- 
selves in  spreading  the  New  Kingdom.     In  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  interested  professional  classes,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  to 
liear  tlie   new  teaching  wha  unabated.     ^luUitudes  followed  Jesus 
"Whenever  He  apixjared;    the  synagogues  still  olTered  access  to  the 
"Whole  population  each  Sabbath,  and  in  all  the  cities  and  villages  of 
Galilee,  the  '*  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom"  was  the  great  topic  of  coavec- 
aation. 


ISB  JAFKOB'  UUIUIRL- 


The  times  moreoTer,  mn  exdting.  Tha  wbola  ommttynu  «U. 
thflBtory  of  b  roasncre  of  0*Uhes&abT  FIUa,at  tbo  iMtFeiMgC 
Tabernacles—perhftps,  at  the  Muns  tnmnlt  In  ivUdi  JoaqA  BknUM' 
-woB  arrested  as  a  ringleader,  to  be  afterwaida  bead  ImlenS  of  Jmol 
PiUte  was  always  ready  U>  died  the  blood  of  ft  people  be  kaled,  ud 
the  hot-blooded  GalUceaiu,  erer  ready  to  take  ■flrant  ■!  the  batal 


BoIcUera  do  at  this  my,  during  Eaaler,  at  Uw  Ontirdi  of  the  Ho^  8ep- 

ulchie.    But  Hlate  had  given  ipeclel  ottmee,  et  tUa  dme,  tn "~ 

g  part  of  the  treaaaree  of  the  Temple,  derived  tan  d 
t  fcrted        "  ■  -     -rr>-- 


1  given  ipedal  oftence,  at  tUa  Ume,  br  mf!^ 
.         „,  Maoree  of  the  Temple,  derived  tan  UA  Iw- 

ple  tax  levied  ou  all  Jewa  over  the  Wmm,  and  HnoimtiM|  to  tmM 
suma  in  the  aggr^^te— to  de&ny  the  coM  of  gicnt  oondnm  he  bfl 
begun  for  the  better  anf^y  ot  JertMlem  with  wacr.    Btliied  up  bp 


iranndy  I 
)bli.tiiep 


the  prheta  end  Babbli.  the  people  had  beittgedawgoTenMmeHt  how, 
vhen  Pilate  came  op  to  the  alj  at  the  feait,  and  with  loud  cooHdb. 
ous  cries  had  demanded  that  the  works  be  given  np.  Seditious  worda 
agaiost  himself,  tlic  representative  of  the  Emperor,  bad  not  bees 
wanting.  He  hod  niore  tliou  once  been  forced  lo  yield  to  such  cianv 
our,  but  tldit  lime  determined  to  put  it  down.  MumbeTs  of  soldiers 
iu  plain  clothes,  and  nrmcd  only  with  chilis,  eiirrounded  tbe  vast  mobs 
ana  used  Ihuir  cudgels  so  rcnmreclctisly  that  n^any,  both  of  ibc  innc 
cent  and  guilty,  were  left  dead  on  the  spot.  The  very  precincts  o 
tlie  Temple  were  invaded  by  the  leponarics,  and  some  pilgrims  wl», 
were  so  poor  that  tbcy  were  nlnying  their  own  eacriflceB,  were  struct ' 
down  wnilc  doiup  bo,  their  blood  mingling  with  that  of  (he  beacM 
they  were  preparing  for  the  pricsiH,  and  thus  polluting  the  Honee  &: 
Qml.  It  was  uu  unprc-ccdcnled  oulroBe.  and  tilled  evci;  breast  ■- 
Judea  and  Oalllee  with  the  wildeKt  indignBtion,  tliough  such  braw  2 
were  ot  freijiient  occunem.-e.  The  excitement  bad  even  penetrate 
tht^  paliici.'  at  Tiberias,  Hnd  kiudtud  bitter  ill-feeling  in  Anlipas  towered 
Pilate,  for  the  men  slain  were  Galilican  mbjecia. 

Auolhcr  mlsfurtuno  hnd  liappcncd  iu  Jcruralcm  a  short  time  befori* 
A  lower,  uppareully  on  llie  top  of  Ophel,  near  the  Fountain  of  tt3 
Virgin  opposite  t>lloaiii,  had  fallen — iK-rliups  one  of  the  buildings  coW 
nectud  WiUi  PilatL-'a  piiblic-Hpirilwl  steps  to  bring  water  to  the  HoK 
City — and  cighlcen  men  had  biren  buried  benenCti  it;  In  the  opioi<^ 
of  the  pcoiile,  una  Judgment  uf  God.  1  or  their  having  helped  tbe  sa^ 
rik-gloUH  uiulivtnkiug. 

'Ihc  (iy  for  a  national  rising  to  avenge  the  murdered  pilgriiCi 
iloublle^  roMO  on  every  side,  but  Jesus  did  not  sanction  it  for  a  m£ 
in  of  God  even  in  the  huicd  Ronians,  and  In  tt* 
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"Suppose  jre,"  He  asked,  "  that  these  Galilapans  were  sinners  above 
all  lf\c  Oftlilseans,  because  they  have  suffered  such  tilings?    I  tell 
you  nay,  but,  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  perish  hi  like  manner.    Or 
those  eighteen,  upon  whom  tlu;*  tower  in  Siloam  fell  and  killed  them, 
^Pl>ose  ye  that  they  were  sinners  al>ove  all  the  men  that  dwell  in 
Jenisalem?    I  tell  vou  nay;  but  except  ye  n?pcnt,  ye  will  all  i>erish  in 
tliu  same  manner. '*^    •*  Israel,"  He  added,  "  is  like  a  fig-trco,  planted 
yj  a  maa  in  his  vineyanl,  which  vear  after  j-ear  bore  no  fruit.  Wear- 
ied by  its  barrenmtss,  the  householder  was  determined  to  cut  it  down, 
^^  it  was  now  spared  at  the  intercession  of  the  vine-dresser,  only  for 
another  year,  to  give  it  a  last  resinte.     After  that,  if  it  still  l)ore  no 
'5^it,  he  would  cut  it  down,  as  merely  cuml)ering  tlie  ground.     That 
year  of  merciful  delay  was  the  passing  moment  of  His  own  presence 
y^d  work  amonjj  them.     The  nation  liad  given  itself  ui>  to  a  wild 
i^^m,  that  would  end  in  its  ruin.     Led  by  the  priests  and  Rabbis. 
It  trusted  that  God  would  api>ear  on  its  l>ehalf.  and  by  a  political 
'^^'olution  overthrow  the  hat«;d  foreign  domination.     The  fruits  of 
Jl^pentance  and  faith,  which  God  required,  were  still  wanting.      As 
the  vine-dres^er.  Jesus  had  done  all  i>ossible  to  win  them  to  a  better 
jrame.    He  had  warned,  liesought,  counselled;  but  they  were  wedded 
JjJ  their  sins  and  their  sinful  priclo.  His  peaceful  kingdom  offered  them 
*ne  only  escape  from  ruin,  here  and  hereafter;  but  as  a  nation,  they 
^^re  more  and  more  turning  towards  the  worldly  schemes  of  their 
^clesiastical  leaders,  and  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  all  proposals  of  spiritual 
J^*f-refonn,  Continuance  in  this  course  would  bring  the  fate  of  those 
}^^y  now  lamented  on  the  whole  race.     If  they  rejected  Him,  God 

n?'^  erelong  destroy  them  as  a  people." 
%    There  was  still  another  matter  agitating  all  minds,  and  helping  to 
IjGep  up  the  volcanic  exc^iteinent  of  the  countrv.     John  lay  still  a  pris- 
?^^r.  in  the  black  fortress  of  ^lachaerus,  abnost  within  sight,  and 
?^^  day  men  wondered  if   Autipas  had  yet  dare<l  to  put    him  to 

*    ^tider  any  circumstances,  the  crowds  following  Jesus  would  have 

g?^ohe(l  a  heart  so  tender,  but  their  wild  despair  and  rt^ligious  enthu- 

^'^^Mi  made  the  sight  of  them  doubly  alTecting.     Might  they  not  be 

Jj*^^  to  the  iK*at^e  and  joy  of  the  glad  tidings?    They  seemed  to  Him, 

^.^    Good  Shepherd,  like  a  grcat  flock  needing  many  shepherds,  but 

^*JU  none;   footsore  with    long    travel,  wandering  they  knew  not 

I  *^ither,  with  no  one  to  lead  them  to  the  still  waters  and  green  pas- 

1^1  **^s.     **The  harvest,"  said  He  to  His  disciples,  '*  is  plfuteous.  but 

l_l  ^    laboun»rs  are  few:  pniy  ye.  therefore,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest, 

Jj'^t  He  will  send  forth  labourers  into  His  harvest."     There  were 

r^^Uitudes  to  be  won  for  the  New  Kingdom. — multitudes  prepared 

r*^  bear,  for  their  spirits  were  broken  under  j)ersonal  and  national 

^1x)w.     But  the  number  of  right  teacrhcrs  was  small. 

j^fte  decided,  therefore,  to  deldy  no  longer  sending  ioxWv  WAfe't^^N^, 

^^^Ul^gr  tbem  toigether,  He  told  them  Uis  purpose,  and  tLXXjbCi  ^Xveal  Vi 
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(at:;.  ;'  '"■:*.  \-  u  |  r- <  f  <•*  Oi' :r  nv.--:-  n  fr«-.m  TTim,  TTr  invented 
fiHTii  wiflj  niitli',iiiy  ov«r  spirit.-,  and  L'a\«.-  thtm  power  to  heal  disoas<>s. 
They  wcro  to  erf »n fine  themR-lves  for  the  present  to  Jewish  districts, 
avoiding  Samaritan  towns,  and  not  entering  on  the  road  to  heathen 

I)artff.  Galilee  itself  was  thus  virtually  their  field  of  labour,  for 
leatheniKm  had  a  footing  in  every  place  round  it.  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  them  lay  Gadara,  Hippos,  Pella,  Scythopolis,  and  even 
.  Bepphoris,  with  heathen  worship,  in  their  midst.  Judea  and  Jenisa- 
*  lem  were  not  to  l)e  thought  of.  The  ttimple  GalUipans  would  be  a 
l)ettcr  iK'ginning  for  the  Apostles  than  the  dark  bigoted  population  of 
the  south.  One  day  they  would  be  free  to  >iHit  Samaria,  as  He  Him 
self  liad  ulrf>ady.  3Iean while  they  must  not  stir  up  Jewish  hatred  h 
going  to  eitluT  li^mantans  or  heathens.  Moreover,  their  own  Jewi^' 
prejudicf^  unfitted  them  for  a  mission  to  any  but  Jews,  for,  cvei 
after  this,  the  firHt  signs  of  hostility  made  John  wish  to  call  dowi 
fire  from  hciiven  on  a  Samaritan  village,  and  they  were  not  fit  as  ye 
to  handle  ariprht  the  many  questions  such  a  Journey  would  elidi 
Besides,  Israel  must  have  another  year  in  which  to  bring  forth  fruil 
and  withal,  it  was  their  fii'st  independent  journey. 

The  bunl(>n  of  their  preaching  was  to  oc  tlie  repetition  of  that  c 
John,  and  of  Jesus  Himself,  when  He  began.  '*The  Kingdom  < 
Heaven  is  at  hand."    Like  John,  they  were  heralds,  to  prepare  th 


way.      "Ileal  the  sick,"  said  He,  "raise  tlic  dead,  cleanse 
cast  out  demons."    They  had  received  their  miraculotis  ^ts  fivel 
and  must  disix>nse  them  as  freely.     Their  equipment  was  to  be  of  tj 
simplest,  for  8Ui>erfluity  diverted  the  mind  from  their  great  objec 


and  made  an  extra  burden  which  would  only  hinder  them  on  the 

jotirnoys.     It  became  thorn,  also,  by  their  luimble  guise,  to  diiyii wti 

the  suspicion  of  worldhness,  and  to  show  their  implicit  trust  in  Gc-a-^  c^- 
They  were  to  take  no  money;  not  even  any  copper  coin,  in  th^K^ir 
girdles — th(?  usual  Eastern  purse;  nor  a  wallet  for  their  food  by  t_    '^^^ 

way;  nor  two  under  pirmcnts,  but  were  to  wear  only  one;  nor'wEi '^re 

they  to  have  sIhh's,  which  looked  like  luxury,  but  onl}' the  sand -^btiI-'' 
of  the  common  iK'oplc,  and  they  were  to  have  only  one  staff.     TIik-    <-*.*' 
wen*  to  p>  as  the  i^'asiuits  of  Palestine  often  do  yet,  trusting  to  h  ^^^ 
])itali1y  for  food  and  shelter;  offerinu:  in  their  simplicity  a  striki.   -O^ 
ctmtrast  to  the  llowin«r  robes  and  ]>right  colours  of  the  iX)pulation         ^^ 
largt*.    Hut  they  were  not  to  «ro  alone.    Each  must  have  a  conipanic-^'*"- 
to  accustom  them  to  brotherly  communion,  to  srivc  counsel  and  h^e— '''P 
to  each  other  in  dillleulties.  and  to  cheer  each  other  on  the  way.    ^"^^ 
mav   fancy  that    Peter  was  s(Mit  with  Andrew.  James  with*  JoF*  ^' 
Philip  with  Hartliolomcw.  the  irrave  Thomas  witli  the  practical  H  «^'* 
thew,  James  the  Small  with  Judas  the  Brave-hearted,  and  Simon  t.lic 
ZcM\lot  with  Judas  Iseariot:  the  bn^ther  with  the  brother;  the  frit?*^^ 
with  the  friend:  the  zealous  with  the  cold. 

No  in(*ntiou  is  m;\v\o  c^l  \\\vi  9\w^sy>^\<i^j  in  their  instnictions:   i^ 
ijinv  he,  because  tbc  A\>o&\\ea  v;^W\i^VN^i\.twx^^'«sX'«^^^        oome 
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f°''^ard  80  publicly.    It  was  to  be  a  house  to  house  mission.    While 

gl^^y"  traveller,  according:  to  the  castoin  of  the  count r>',  ^rreetcd  his 

?^^ointance8  with  lal>onous  formality,  raishig  the  hand  from  the 

^^^'^  to  the  forehead,  and  then  layinj?  it  in  the  right  hand  of  the 

^^*Son  met;  even,  according  to  cir('um>tances,  bowing  thrice,  or  as 

l^**^5' as  seven  times:  they  were  forbidden  to  indulge  in  anv  greet- 

^.^^^    Ijy  the  way.     Time  was  too  precious,  and    their  mission  too 

^.*^^cst  for  empty  courtesies.     On  entering  a  town  or  village,  they 

j^^Xi  to  make  inquiries,  to  guard  against  their  seeking  hospitality 

j    ^^1  the  unworthy,  bat  liaving  once  become  guests,  they  were  to  stay 

^?'     the  same    family  till  they  left  the  place.     They  were  to  enter 

w^^  dwelling  which  heartily  welcomed  them,  with  a  prayer  for  its 

^^Uce.     Any  house  or  city,  however,  that  refused  to  receive  them, 

^    '^  to  be  treated  oix*nly  as  heathen,  by  their  shaking  off  its  dust 

>^?'^  their  feet  as  tliey  left  it.     But  woe  to  such  as  brought  down 

^^^is  wnUh ;  it  would  lHri)etter  at  the  last  day  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 

"^an  for  the  Galila^an  village  in  such  a  case! 
-^     To  these  directions  for  the  way  Jesus  added  warnings  that  might 
'^>ave  well  filh?d  with  dismay  men  less  devoted.     He  predicted  lor 


^^bem  only  iMjrsecution  and  universal  hatred,  jails,  public  whipping, 
^^d  even'  death,  but  cheered  them  by  the  promise  that  their  brave 
^Dd  faithful  confession  of  faith  in  Hiin,  before  governors  and  kings, 
^'ould  serve  His  cause,  and  that  endurance  to  the  end  would  secure 
^Iieir  eternal  salvation.  They  would  Ix?  like  helpless  sheep  in  the 
Tnidst  of  treacherous  wolves.  Even  their  work  wo\dd  be  different 
from  what  they  might  expect.  To-day  it  was  an  olive-branch;  to- 
morrow it  would  be  a  sword.  Instead  of  jxjace,  it  would  divide 
hous(.*holds  and  comnumities,  and  turn  the  closest  relations  into 
deadly  enemies.  They  would  need  to  labour  diligently,  for  Ixjfore 
they  bad  gone  over  all* the  towns  of  Israel,  He  Himself  would  come 
to  their  aid  as  the  risen  and  glorilied  Messiah.  They  might  expect 
slander,  for  He  Himself  had  been  char^^ed  with  being  in  league  with 
the  devil,  and  they  (fould  not  hoiw  to  fare  better.  They  were,  how- 
ever, to  be  stout  of  heart,  for  the  Providence  that  watches  the  birds 
of  the  air  would  keep  them  wife.  He  had  nothing  to  offer  in  tliis 
world,  but  if  they  confessed  Him  here  He  would  confess  them,  in 
the  great  day,  l)efore  His  Father.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  denied 
Him,  He  would,  on  that  day.  deny  them.  He  frankly  demanded  a 
lo3'alty  so  supreme  and  undivided,  that  the  most  sacred  clauns  of 
blood  were  to  be  subordinated  to  it.  Instead  of  receiving  honours, 
He  told  them  that  they  mi«jht  e.\j)ect  to  be  cruciiicd,  as  He  would  bo. 
To  save  this  Hfe  by  (leuyui^  Him  would  be  to  lose  the  life  to  come; 
but  to  lose  it  bj*  fidelity  to  Hun.  was  to  tind  life  eternal.  Amidst  all 
this  dark  anticipation,  they  need  not  fear  for  their  bodily  wants,  for 
the  greater  the  danger  bmved  the  greater  would  be  the  reward  in  Hia 
kin^om  to  those  who  showed  Ihem  favour,  and  this  would  alwaj-s 
aecure  them  friends. 
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Buch  an  address,  under  such  clrcumstenoes,  was  tumandlf  nerv 
given  before  or  since.  To  propose  to  found  a  kingdom  by  the  ler- 
vices  of  men,  who,  as  their  reward,  would  meet  on^  shame,  torture, 
and  death;  to  claim  from  them  an  absolute  devotion,  from  mere  per- 
sonal reverence  and  love,  with  no  prospects  of  reward  except  those 
of  another  world;  and  to  launch  an  enterprise  thus  supported  only  by 
monil  intlncnccs.  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  all  me  authori^  of 
the  day,  simply  to  win  men  to  righteousness  by  the  display  of  pure, 
un^ltish  devotion  to  their  good,  astounds  us  by  the  sublime  grandeur" 
of  the  conception. 

No  details  are  given  of  the  mission,  except  that  the  Twelve  went^ 
on  a  lengthened  circuit  through  the  towns  and  villages  of  Gkdilee,  -« 
preaching  the  need  of  repentance,  and  the  glad  tidings  of  the  New*^ 
Kingdom;  and  that  their  ministrv  was  accompanied  by  mlraculoui^ 
works  of  mercy — the  casting  out  devils,  and  the  anointing  many  slcl^ 
with  oil,  and  healing  them— which  were  themselves  proofs  of  theirs 
higher  success,  since  such  wonders  were,  doubtless,  as  in  tlie  c 
their  Master,  wrought  onlv  when, there  wtm  a  measure  of  faith. 

How  long  this  mission  lasted  is  uncertain.     It  may  have  eml 
weeks,  or  have  extended  over  months,  thoiij^h,  as  the  first  joiimeyo^ 
the  Twelve,  alone,  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  very  pn)tract<j<l.    The 
success  must  have  been  unusual,  for,  as  tliey  appeare<l,  two  liy  two, 
in  the  villages  of  Galilee,  the  name  of  Jesus  was  on  every  tongue, 
and  penetrated  even  the  gilded  saloons  of  the  hated  Roman  palace  of 
Antipas,  at  Tiberias.     Jesus,  Himself,  had  not  been  idle  while  His 
followers  were  away,  for  their  departure  was  the  signal  for  a  new, 
solitary  journey,  to  preach  and  teach  in  the  various  cities.    His  name 
was  thus  spread  abroad  everywhere,  and  His  claims  and  character 
discussed  by  all.     He  had  been  nearly  two  years  Ix^fore  the  world, 
and  had  steadily  risen  in  popular  favour;  in  spite  of  the  hierarchical 
])arty.    Ilis  claims  became  the  ensrrossing  topic  of  the  day.    Hitherto 
the  most  opposite  views  had  perplexed  all  alike.    More  tfian  all  men, 
Antipas  felt  his  eyes  irresistibly  lixed  on  Him,  for  his  conscience  was 
ill  at  ease.      He  had  at  last  put  John  to  death,  and,  true  to  his  super- 
stitious and  weak  nature,  ooncluded  that  Jesus  was  no  other  than 
the  murdered  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead,  and  clothed  with   the 
awful  powers  of  the  invisible  world.   Since  that  dear  head  had  fallen, 
the  weak  and  cnifty  worldling  had  hoped  for  peace  and  security,  but 
an  awful  echo  of  the  voice  he  had  silenced  sounded  louder  and' more 
terrible,  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  at  his  very  doors.    He  was  now  asrain 
in  Tiberias,  and  the  wide  dispersion  of  a  whole  band  of  preachers  of 
the  same  apparently  revohitionary  Kingdom,  in  his  immediate  ter- 
ritory, H(»emed  a  desiijned  detiance  of  his  violence  at  Machnerus,  and 
its  counterstroke.     It  was  certain  that,  when  he  gained  courage 
enouiih,  he  would  try  to  repeat  the  murder  of  the  first  prophet  by 
that  of  the  second.     Suspicion  and  crafty  foresight  were  his  charac- 
teristics.    Jesus  readily,  however,  learned  all  that  passed  respecting 
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™^%elf  in  the  palace,  for  He  had  followers  in  it,  such  as  Johanna, 
~^  "Wife  of  Chouza,  and  Menahcm,  the  foster-brother  of  ihe  tetrarch, 
•'fg^He  was  on  His  guard. 

W"luie  Antipas  thus  interpreted  the  rumours  respcctins:  Jesus, 
2.  ^»Ti  formed  an  opinion  hardly  more  acute  or  thoughtful,  who  took 
»  *****^  for  a  second  Ellas.  John  and  Elijah,  in  their  whole  spirit  and 
^Oflj,  were  men  devoted  to  the  tniditioual  and  outward  theocracy: 
'JJ^Ji  who  looked  to  the  past.  Jesus,  on  the  ether  hand,  had  pro- 
^''^^naed,  even  in  His  consecration  sermon  on  the  mountain,  tliat  Ho 
P^'^oted  His  life  to  the  founding  of  a  New  Covenant.  Their  o])inion 
/J'^uj  nearer  the  truth  who  believed  Ilim  a  prophet,  though  distance 
V^y^w  a  mysterious  glory  round  the  i)ro])hets  of  the  past,  which  they 

*^li3d  to  realize  of  one  in  their  midst. 

^,^The  news  of  the  death  of  John  seems  to  have  reached  Jesus  about 

^J^e  same  time  as  the  Apostles  returned,  and,  doubtless,  seemed  the 

f^i^iction  of  His  own  fate.     The  prospect  of  the  cross  had  been 

^<fore  His  mind  from  the  first,  for  even  at  the  Jordan  He  had  been 

Announced  as  the  Lamb  of  God.     The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  had 

^truck  the  key-note  of  self-sacrifice,  and  He  had  once  and  again  fore- 

*  old,  more  or  less  clearly,  that  He  felt  His  path  would  be  towards  a 

^Violent  death.     It  was  inevitable  that  one  whom  the   interest,  the 

^ride.  and  the  reputation  of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  authorities 

^Jombined  to  proscribe,  must  fall  before  their  hostility.     Even  the 

^^rophets.  as  a  rule,  had  suffered  violent  deaths,  though  their  pi-otest 

against  the  corruption  of  their  day  involved  no  condemnation  of  the 

~  ^^ligioiis  economy  of  the  nation.     But  He  had  committed  Himself 

deliberately  to  principles  fatal  to  the  theocracv ;  for  He  had  violated 

Tradition ;  lie  had  eaten  with  publicans,  and  lie  had  denounced  the 

leaders  of  the  people  as  hypocrites,  blind,  and  wicked.     It  was  a  life 

and  death  matter  for  the  hierarchical  party  to  try  to  quench  in  His 

own  blood  the  fire  He  had  kindled. 

The  meeting  with  the  Apostles  was  likely  pre-arranged,  and  Jesus 
returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Capernauin,  or,  perhaps,  of  Tiberias, 
to  effect  it.  He  had  been  away  for  a  length  of  time,  and  His  absence 
had  evidently  been  deeply  felt,  for  multitudes  at  once  gathered  round 
Him  again,  as  soon  as  He  re-appeared.  Every  village,  far  and  near, 
,  pourecfout  its  population  to  hear  Him  once  more,  and  the  throng  was 
increased  by  the  countless  passing  bands  of  pilgrims  to  the  Feast  at 
Jerusalem,  for  Passover  was  near  at  hand.  He  needed  rest,  and  there 
was  much  to  hear  from  the  Twelve,  but  it  was  impossible  to  have 
either  the  rest  or  the  quiet  intercourse  amidst  such  crowds.  They 
had  no  leisure  even  to  eat.  It  was,  moreover,  no  longer  safe  for  Him 
to  be  in  the  territories  of  Antipas.  Taking  the  Twelve  with  Him, 
therefore,  He  crossed  over  to  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip,  at  the  head  of 
the  Lake,  going  by  water,  and  lauding  at  the  Plain  of  Batiha,  under 
the  aliadow  of  Bethsaidti,  or  Julius,  where  He  could  hope  for  privacy, 
and  secure  a  safe  retreat  in  the  quiet  glens,  wvl\\  iVievx  tvOcl  ^«k\^ 
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slopes,  pasdlnf;  grniiutillj  iolo  tbe  n 

Jordan  into  the  Lake.  ^^^ 

But  it  wiLs  vnin  tn  hope  for  escape.  Borne  hod  seen  Hbn  mit  ol^K'^X)] 
and  valchcd  tlic  direcllon  of  the  boat  tiD  Uiey  knew  that  Be  irai^  -.««<r 
tnokinfc  for  Bntiiin,  which  was  known  as  one  of  Oia  neorts.  ll  whb  ■a^i^ni 
only  BIX  miles  across  the  water  frtim  Capemmnn.  Tbe  news  iimib  ■■  am 
spread,  and  crowds  of  thofie  most  anxious  to  fn  and  hear  Him  iw.-m  . « 
out  by  land  for  the  itpot.  The  distance  was  farUier  (ban  by  tbe  Lak».3C«ih 
but  Ihcy  ran,  afoot,  out  of  alt  (lie  villages,  and  were  waitlnrfor  HirX  fjh 
when  He  arrived.    He  had  come  for  rest,  but  it  was  denieoBlm  uo'«~ 


,t  other  times.    Looltine  up  aa  the  boat  loucbed  the  dme,  tCLv 
,ics  were  alive  with  mnltituoes  who  showed  by  their  Tny  nreaei>^r^- 
that  tliey  felt  Ilicmsclves  like  sheep  without  a  iihepherd.     The  e*-.^ 


limes,  tlie  restless  uneasiness  of  all,  the  high  religious  escttement, 
darkness  of  tlieir  spiritual  condition,  nnd  the  equal  mlceiTat  f 
national  prospects,  combined  to  touch  His  Kul  with  pity.  Tbey 
hrouglit  ail  tlic  sick  who  could  be  carried,  or  who  could  come,  ano^^z^i  u 
He  pa8fied  through  tlic  crowds  He  heated  them  hr  a  wotd  or  ton*'  .^mch. 
They  liiid  grculer  wants,  however,  than  bodily  htnllnp,  or.A  He  co —  i^^ufif 
not  let  lliem  po  away  uncomfortcd.  Atccndinit  llie  hill-title.  ^^  uid 
satberlnji;  llie  vast  throng  Ivcforc  Him,  He  "  firake  unio  llttm  of  ilie 

kinedom  of  Gi>d,  and  lauj^iil  tiicni  ir.nny  thirps." 

Tlie  dnv  was  spent  in  this  iwduous  luDour,  tut  Ihe  pfof  le  Mill  lin- 

gered, 'f'hey  had  been  fed  with  the  irend  of  truth. unci  tei n:rd  -^  i»- 
diSerent,  for  tlie  lime,  to  anytliinE  besides.  Porri-he]ilierd:rFSsbc^^B*.-(p' 
it  was  His  dcllf^ht,  as  tlic  Good  bheph  cid,  to  lind  them  to  rich  -  la^ 
tures,  and  as  tliey  sat  and  stood  round  Him,  ihi-y  fcrgot  ibeir  bo  ^Mdily 
wants  in  Ihe  liCHuty  and  power  of  His  words. 

It  was  now  towards  evening,  and  the  company  showed  no  sipn^ — zi*  of 
A^)ersing.  Food  could  not  be  hnd  in  thai  lonely  piece,  and  — '  tte 
Twelve,  ufraid  on  this  and  perhaps  other  grounds,  aniiiously  u^c~  rptd 
Jesus  lo  send  llH^m  awav.  tliat  they  might  buy  bread  In  the  cou::'  -^eirr 
round.  To  Ibeir  aslonbtliment,  however,  He  told  Ihcm  chey  i  ^miT 
tliemaolves  sui>i)ly  tlieni;  it  would  never  do  to  ditmi.^s  Ihtm  hun  -*^P'7* 
they  miglit  fidnt  bv  tliu  way.  No  more  imi)0[*ible  request  c^  — ''"W 
have  iK-ei)  mnile.  Dutween  thirty  and  forty  pounds' worth  of  bt  -:^<'i«[. 
at  the  vahie  of  money  In  those  clays,  would  W  needed  to  give  ^  <■•■"  " 
even  an  insufflcleut  rfiare.    They  could    not  understand  Him.  '*" 

drew,  perhaps  tlie  provider  for  Ihe  Iiand,  could  only  demons*^  "'"'i 
their  helplessness  by  saying  that    the  ind  in  ntHTdance  on  Ihtm      -*  I"'* 

only  five  limves  of  eomriHin  luirlev  bread — the  foo<i  of  the  poor — '"''' 

two  small  ti»^n■^  liut  wlint.  lie  n<liV'd,  were  tiiev  among  so  nianyl     ~~ 

"Make  tlic  men  Nil  down."  (.aid  Jesus,     ll  was  In  Nisnn.  '  '"» 

month  of  Bowers."  and  the  slopes  were  ncli  with  the  soft  green  oK 

airinegmss— Uiat  simplest  and  nioht  touching  lesson  of  the  caM 
od  for  ul]  nature.  Tlie  Twelve  presently  divided  the  vast  mulli    ■ 
iato  comjtaniei  of  fifties  and  hundreds,  reminding  St.  Peter,      ^oog 
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■fter,  from  the  bright  colours  of  their  Eastern  dresses,  of  the  flower- 
beds of  a  great  garden.  • 

Tliis  done,  like  the  great  Father  of  the  far-stretching  household, 
Jesus  took  tl^e  bread  and  the  fishes,  and  looking  up  to  Heaven,  invoked 
the  blessing  of  GimI  on  their  use.  and  giving  thanks  for  them,  as  was 
customary  before  all  meals,  proceeded  to  hand  portions  to  the  dis- 
ciples, who.  in  turn,  gave  them  to  the  crowd.  Elisha  had  once  fed  a 
hundred  men  with  twenty  loaves,  and  incn^ased  the  oil  in  the  widow's 
misc,  and  Elijah  had  made  the  bread  and  the  oil  of  the  widow  of 
Barepta  endure  till  the  I^ord  sent  rain  on  the  earth.  But  Christ,  from 
Ihiee  loaves  and  two  small  fishes,  not  only  satisfied  the  hunger  of  five 
thousand  men,  besides  women  and  children,  but  did  it  so  royally  that 
the  fragments  that  remained  were  enoujjh  to  fill  twelve  of  the  little 
baskets  in  which  Passover  pilgrims  and  other  Jews  were  wont  to 
carry  their  provisions  for  the  way.  More  was  left  than  there  had 
been  at  first! 

Jesus  had  thus  supplied  the  wants  of  the  needy,  in  a  way  the  full 
significance  of  which  was  as  vet  far  beyond  whatthe  disciples  either 
understood  or  dreamed,  for  lie  had  shown  how  there  dwelt  in  Ilim  a 
virtue  sufficient  to  meet  nil  higher  wants,  as  well  as  the  lower,  so  that 
none  who  believed  in  Him  would  ever  have  either  himger  or  thirst  of 
soul  any  longer,  Imt  would  find  in  Him  their  all.  Had  they  known 
it.  He  iiad  shown  them  that  He  Himself  was  the  Bread  of  Life,  that 
came  down  fn>m  Heaven.  But  they  at  least  knew  how  much  they 
came  short  of  a  lofty  faith,  which,  inloving  trust,  despairs  least  when 
the  need  is  greatest.*  and  in  the  strength  of  which  all  is  doubled  by 
Jovful  imparting,  while  abundance  remains  instead  of  want. 

^he  effwt  on  the  multitude  wjis  in  keeping  with  the  ideas  of  the 
time.  Munnurs  ran  through  the  excited  throng,  that  Jesus  must  be 
the  expected  prophet — the  Messiah.  Like  Moses.  He  had  fed  L*rael 
by  a  miracle,  in  the  wilderness,  which  the  Rabbis  said  the  Messiah 
would  do.  Surelv  He  would  manifest  Himself  now,  if  they  put  Him 
at  their  head?  Tliey  had  no  higher  idea  of  the  Messianic*  Kingdom 
than  the  outward  aiid  political,  and  would  hasten  its  advent  by  forc- 
ing Him.  if  possible,  to  proclaim  Himself  King,  and  thus  open  the 
lonired-for  war  with  the  hatred  Homaus,  in  which  God  would  appear 
on  th(  ir  belinlf. 

Material  |)ower,  not  moral  prcpanition,  was  the  national  conception 
of  the  path  to  the  Messianic  triumph.  The  Rabbis  and  the  iieople 
had  decided  for  themselves  the  way  in  which  the  salvation  of  Lsrael 
was  to  sliow  itself,  but  lK»tween  their  views  and  those  of  Jesus  there 
was  a  great  gulf.  He  would  not  use  force,  and  they  were  l)ent  on  it. 
His  refusal  to  carry  out  their  plan  made  opiK)sition  inevitable,  and  it 
necessarily  grew  deeper  each  day  as  that  refusal  became  more  clearly 
final. 

While  visions  of  national  splendour  dazzled  the  thoughts  of  His 
OoimtrymcD,  the  ideal  of  greatness  for  Himself  and  them  lay  with 
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Jesus  in  humiliatioD.  His  path  was  in  the  lowly  ralleya,  no 
high  places  of  the  earth.  He  aimed  only  to  nnd  the  hum 
needy,  lo  seek  the  lost,  to  sen'e  rather  than  to  be  served. 
Ills  glory  in  outward  lowliness,  nnd  never  seeking  honour  frc 
He  bad,  throughout,  identified  His  will  with  that  of  God, 
self-restraint  wliich  showed  the  grandest  force  of  will.  The  < 
and  material  were  indilTerent  to  Him,  and  utterly  oppoeec 
divine  purpose,  if  made  an  aim  in  connection  with  His  worl 
reign  of  God  in  His  own  soul  wus  the  perfect  realization  of  1 
kingdom  He  sought  to  found  in  the  souls  of  men  at  large,  an* 
nothing  in  common  with  the  vulgar  parade  of  an  earthly  roya 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  He  perceived  the  design  of  the  c] 
force  Him  to  act  as  their  leader,  and  to  instal  Him  at  Jcrus 
the  head  of  a  national  Insurrection.  He  liurricdly  left  them,  ai 
into  the  bosom  of  the  hills,  beyond  their  reach.  But  that 
declined  to  be  led  by  them  to  the  throne  of  David,  in  their  ws 
in  reality,  a  step  towards  the  Cross.  The  very  proposal  was 
shadowing  of  His  Unal  rejection  and  violent  death.  The  sol 
the  mounttiins  was  His  fittest  retreat,  to  strengthen  Himself 
this  new  assault  of  the  temptation  He  had  so  often  repelled 
gird  up  His  soul  for  the  trials  that  lay  in  His  path. 

At  the  first  signs  of  tumult  among  the  people.  He  lind  sent 
Twelve  to  cross  the  Lake  again  at  ouci?,  lo  the  iitthsnida  ncai 
nauni,  while  lie  dismissed  the  multitudes.  They  had  waited  ; 
till  night  fell,  but,  at  last,  as  lie  did  not  come,  they  set  otT 
Him.  As  they  rowed,  however,  a  .sudden  sijuall,  blowing  eve 
struck  down  on  the  Lake  from  the  hills  around,  and  caug 
boat.  It  was  the  last  watch  of  the  night — Ictwcen  three 
o'clock  in  the  wihi  morning,  and  the  weary  luiatnien  had  beei 
at  their  oars  since  the  niuht  before,  but  though  the  w  hohf  (lis 
be  rowed  was  only  six  miles,  thev  had  oidv  made  two  third: 
way.  Jesus  was  not  with  them  to  still  the  wind,  and  th< 
strength  and  .<kill  had  availed  little.  Ihit  suddenly.  clo>e  to  tl 
they  .«iaw  throuiih  the  gleam  of  the  water  and  the  broken  ligh 
stars,  a  human  form  walking  (m  the  sea.  The  sight  woui 
troubled  men  less  superstitious  than  simple  tishennen.  an< 
them  (TV  out  in  their  terror.  But  it  was  onlv  momentarv,  1\ 
at  hand,  so  that  it  was  heard  above  the  wind  and  the  wave 
the  words,  "lie  of  good  cheer;  it  is  I:  be  not  afraid,"  iu 
which  they  knew  was  that  oi  Jesus.  Always  imi)ulsive,  Ihi 
hearted  Peter  C(>uld  not  wail  till  the  Deliverer  came  amon, 
"  AN'ould  not  his  Master  suller  him  to  come  to  Him  on  the  ^ 
Then  followed  that  touehing  inci(h*nt  which  has  supplied  a  le; 
all  age*!i;  the  sale  fooling  on  the  waves  while  the  apostle  V 
eyes  iixed  on  hi>  Lord,  and  the  instant  sinking  when  his  fai 
way — an  iniaLC  of  his  whole  nature,  and  of  all  his  futuiv  lift 
the  saving  baud  was  near,  and  with  the  gentle  rebuke,  "O 
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^  ftiXtk^  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?"  they  were  in  the  boat,  and  , 
ttthej  entered,  the  wind  ceased,  so  that,  presently,  with  easy  sweeps, 
^**r  oars  carried  them  to  the  shore. 

A^ethe  mass  of  men,  the  Twelve  were  slow  at  roasonino:  or  applying 

"'J^ly  the  plainest  lesson.     Had  they  realized  the  greatness  o?  Ihc 

ffliracle  they  had  seen  the  day  Ix'fore,  even  tlie  walking  on  the  sea.  and 

j^  calming  of  the  wind,  would  have  seemed  only  what  they  niijrht 

**^e  expected.     But  their  minds  were  dull  and  imreflt'cting.  and  their 

^''^fizement  knew  no  bounds.     It  is  the  characteristic  of  I  he  unedu- 

^^,  that  they  think  without  continuity,  and  forthwith  relapse*  into 

wolid  vacuity  after  the  strongest  excitement.     The  miracle  of  the 

jj^ves  had  ceased  to  be  a  wonder,  for  it  was  some  hours  old.     But 

^^18  new  illustration  of  the  suix?rhuman  power  of  their  Master  was  so 

*r*Uscendent,  that  their  wonder  passed  into  worship.     The  impres- 

fjpn,  like  many  before,  might  soon  lose  its  force;  but  for  the  moment 

*^<jy  were  so  awed  that,  ap])roaching  Him,  they  kneeled  in  lowliest 

^"^"^erence,  and,  through  Peter,  ever  their  spokesman,  paid  Him  hom- 

i in  words  then  first  heard  from  human  lips — "Of  a  truth  Thou 

the  Sou  of  God." 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 

THE  TURN  OF  THE  DAY. 

When  day  broke  on  the  scene  of  the  miraculoiw  meal  of  the  oven- 
-^ng  before,  a  mmiber  who  had  slept  in  the  open  air,  through  the 
^'arm  spring  night,  still  remained  on  the  spot.  They  had  noticed 
^hat  Jesus  did  not  cross  with  the  Twelve,  and  fancied  that  He  was  still 
on  their  side  of  the  Lake.  Meanwhile,  a  number  of  the  boats  which 
usually  carried  over  wood  or  other  commodities,  from  thest?  eastern 
districts,  had  come  from  Til)erias;  blown  roughly  on  their  way  by 
the  same  wind  that  had  l)een  against  the  disciples.  In  these,  many, 
finding  that  Jesus  had  left  the  neighbourhood,  took  passage,  and  came 
to  Capernaum,  seeking  for  Him.  It  was  one  of  the  days  of  synagogue 
worship— Monday  or  Thnrs<lay — and  they  met  Him  on  His  way  to  the 
synagogue,  to  wHich  they  accordingly  went  with  Him.  Excitement 
was  at  its  height.  News' of  His  arrival  had  spread  far  and  near,  and 
His  way  was  hindered  by  crowds,  who  had,  as  usual,  brought  their 
sick  to  the  streets  tlirough  which  Ho  was  passing,  in  hoixj  of  His 
healing  them. 

The  incidents  of  the  preceding  day  might  well  have  raised  desires 
for  the  higher  spiritual  food  which  even  the  Kabbis  taught  them  to  ex- 
pect from  the  Messiah.  But  they  felt  nothing  higher  than  vulgar  won- 
der, and  came  aft^r  Jesus  in  ho]XiS  of  further  advantages  of  the  same 
kind,  and,  above  all,  that  they  would  still  find  in  Him  a  second  Judas 
file  Gaulonite,  to  lead  them  against  the  Romans.  A  few,  doubtless,. 
Ittd  worthier  thoughts,  but,  to  the  mass,  the  Messiah's  kingdom  was 
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as  gross  as  Mahomet's  paradise.  ThOT  were  to  be  gathefed  together 
tnto  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  nmay  themadrea  aU 
their  days,  with  houses  of  precious  stones,  beds  of  riDc,  and  rivcfa 
flowing  with  wine,  and  spicy  oil  for  aU.  It  was  that  He  mig^  gain 
all  this  for  them  that  they  had  wished  to  set  Him  up  as  king. 

Feeling  how  utterly  He  and  they  were  at  variance,  Jesus  reaolved 
to  enter  into  no  irrelevant  conversation  with  them,  and  waiving  aside  a 
question  as  to  His  crossing  the  Lake,  at  once  pointed  out  tbm  mis^ 
prehension  respecting  Him,  and  urged  them  not  to  act  their  hearts  on 
the  perishable  food  of  the  l)ody,  but  to  seek  earnestly  folr  that  food 
of  the  soul  which  secures  eternal  life.     80  long  as  they  did  not  seek  - 
this1)eyond  all  things  else,  they  missed  their  highest  advantage.    Aa  ^^ 
the  Son  of  Man — the  Messiah — accredited  from  God  the  Father  by  " 
His  wondrous  works,  He  was  appointed  to  give  them  this  heavenly"' 
food,  and  would  do  so  if  they  Fbowed  a  sincere  desire  for  it  by  be — 
comingllis  disciples. 

The  Kabbis  were  accustomed  to  teach  by  metaphors,  and  the  peo|do^ 
saw  at  once  that  He  alluded  to  some  religious  duty.  What  it  waa^..^ 
however,  they  did  not  understand,  but  fancied  He  referred  to  some^ 
special  works  appointed  by  Gml.  As  Jews,  tbey  had  been  painfully"^ 
keeping  all  the  Itabbinical  precepts,  in  the  belief  that  their  doing  se^ 
gave  them  a  claim  al>ove.  Yet,  if  He  had  some  additional  injunc — 
lions,  they  were  willing  to  add  them  to  the  rest,  that  they  migh^ 
legally  qualify  themselves  for  a  share  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  God  — 
as  a  right.  iJut,  instead  of  multiplied  observances,  He  startleti  then""^ 
by  announcing  that  citizenship  m  the  New  Theocracy  required  nc.» 
more  than  their  believing  in  Him,  as  f:ent  from  the  Father.  In  ihi^^ 
lay  all,  for  the  manifold  "  works  of  God"  would  spring  naturally 
from  it. 

Those  of  the  crowd  aroimd  who  had  not  seen  the  miracle  of  the 
day  before  had,  doubtless,  ere  this,  heard  of  it.  It  had  been  an  amaz- 
ing proof  of  supernatural  power,  but  their  craving  for  wonders  de- 
manded something  still  more  astounding,  as  a  jnstiticntion  of  Ilia 
claim  to  be  **  the  Sent  of  the  Father."  A  voice,  i)erhaps  that  of  some 
open  opponent — for  the  Rabbis  had  taken  care  to  be  present — there- 
fore  broke  in,  apparently  half  mocking,  with  the  question,  "What 
*  sign 'He  had  to  show,  that  they  might  Fee  it,  ai:d  believe  Him? 
Moses  proved  his  authority  by  stupendous  '  signs.*  What  sign 
worthy  the  name  do  i/ou  do.  to  show  your  right  to  introduce  new 
laws,  m  addition  to  his,  or  in  their  room?  Our  fathers  ate  the  manna 
in  the  wildeniess.  as  it  is  written,  *  He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven 
to  eat.*    What  voucher  as  great  as  this  do  you  offer?" 

The  miracle  of  the  manna  had  become  a  subject  of  the  proudest 
r<Mnembnmces  and  fondest  legend^  of  the  nation.  "God,"  says  the 
Talmud.  "  mado  manna  to  descend  for  them,  in  which  were  all  man- 
ner of  tastes.  Every  Israelite  found  in  it  what  l>est  pleased  him.  The 
young  tr.stcd  brcad.*^  the  old  honey,  and  the  children  oil."    It  had  CTcn 
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**coine  a  fixed  belief  that  the  Messiah,  when  Ho  came,  would  sig- 

^IJfitt  His  advent  by  a  repetition  of  this  stupendous  miracle.     **  A» 

2^  first  Saviour — the  deliverer  from  Egyptian  bondage,"  said  the 

^^bbis,  **  caused  manna  to  fall  for  Israel  from  heaven,  so  the  second 

j^viour— the  Messiali — will  also  cause  manna  to  descend  for  them 

jf^Ce  more,  for  it  is  written.  '  There  will  l>c  abundance  of  com  in  the 

^^Xd.' "    Moses  had  gradually  bt^en  half  deified.     It  was  tau^irht  that 

|j*5^  counted  him  of  as  much  value  as  all  Israel.     !Most  believed  that 

^i^^  was  five  grades  in  knowledge  al)ove  all  creatures,  cvou  angels. 

sfc^^J^e  lower  part  of  his  body  was  human ;  the  up[)er  divine.     On  his 

^  ?^"tnince  to  paradise,  God  left  the  upper  heavens  and  came  to  him, 

•^^^d  the  angels  also  came  and  ministered  to  him,  and  sang  hymns  be- 

J^^Tre  him.      Even  the  sun.  the  moon,  and  the  stars  came,  and  craved 

^  ^Derty  from  him  to  shine  on  the  world,  which  they  could  not  have 

^:Dne  had  he  refused. 
^^      It  was  thus  only  an  expression  of  the  public  ft?eling  of  the  day  when 
^esus  was  asked  to  rei)eat  the  descent  of  manna — the  greatest  of  tho 
^liracles  of  Moses.    It  is  in  human  nature,  but  above  all,  in  Eastern 
.uman  nature,  to  associate  high  otlice  and  dignity  with  display  and 
outward  circumstance,  and  what  must  hence  have  been  tlu*  popular 
's3q)ectation8  of  external  gnmdeur  and  majesty  in  the  Messiah,  when 
ley  saw  a  demigod  in  Xloses.  wIk^i  He  was  to  resemble?     No  de- 
land  for  .overpowering  **  signs"  of  the  divine  approval  of  a  claim 
:o  be  the  Messiah  could,  in  this  point  of  view,  be  too  great,  from  ono 
""'^hose   outward  appearance,  and  whole  life,  in  other  respects,  so  en- 
tirely contradicted  the  general  Messianic  anticipations. 

But  Jeiius,  at  all  times  resolute  in  withholding  miraculous  action 
for  any  personal  end,  had  no  thought  of  satisfying  tlioir  craving  for 
wonders.  *' Moses  indeed,"  said  He,  "gave  you  manna,  but  it  was 
not  the  true  Bread  of  Heaven."  He  wishtfd  to  draw  them  from  tli3 
merely  outward  miracle  to  that  far  higher  wonder,  even  then  enact- 
ing llefore  their  eyes,  the  free  offer  of  the  true  Bread  of  Heaven, 
in  the  offer  of  Himself  as  their  Saviour.  The  manna.  He  imi^lied, 
could  only  by  a  figure  be  called  bread  of  Heaven,  for  it  was  material 
.  and  perishable,  and  the  heaven  from  which  it  fell  was  only  the  vi-^iblo 
sky,  not  that  in  which  God  dwells.  Closes  gave  what  wjw  called  Ir,' 
*  a  figure,  "Bread  of  Heaven,"  but  the  true  Bread  of  Heaven  only  IIi» 
Famer  could  give,  and  He  was  giving  it  now.  Tnat  only  can  l)e  t!io 
true  Bread  of  Gml,  which  comes  down  from  the  highest  heaven, — 
He  miffht  have  said,  from  the  pure  heaven  of  His  own  soul. — and 
gives  fife  to  the  world;  for  with  Jesus,  those  >vho  had  not  this  bread 
were  spiritually  dead. 

"  Master,"  cned  many  voices,  "give  us  this  bread  henceforth, for 
life."  Like  Ponce  de  Leon,  with  the  spring  of  Unfading  Youth  in 
Florida,  they  thought  that  the  new  gift  would  literally  make  them 
immortal,  and  eagerly  clamoured  to  have  a  boon  so  far  in  advance  of 
the  mere  barley  loaves  of  the  day  before. 
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**l  am  tbe  Bread  of  life,"  replted  Jaaos;  In  ft 

to  the  windB  their  visionB  of  material  plenty  and  

life.  Then,  explaixdn^  Himaelf,  Ue  added,  *'B9  that  oomaa  A 
fihaU  never  hunger,  and  he  that  helievea  on  me  ahall  never  tk 
But,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  you  have  not  only  heatd  of 
but  liave  also  seen  me,  and  lieen  eye-witoeflaea  A  mr  deedi 
the  Mcsslali,  and  yet  you  do  not  belieTe.  AH  whom  the  Father  a 
mo  will  come  to  me.  You  may  resist  my  invitationa  or  yld4 
he  who  resists  is  not  eiven  me  by  my  Father.  Believe  me,  no  hm 
ing  and  thirsting  soiu  tiiat  comes  to  me  will  I  cast  oot  of  mj  K 
dom  when  it  is  erected.  Uow  could  I,  indeed,  when  I  hanv  c 
down  from  heaven,  not  to  act  on  my  own  human  wUl,  boA  onl 
carry  out  the  vnll  of  my  Father  in  Heaven,  which  i%  in  this  matti 
that,  of  all — not  Jews  alone,  but  all,  without  exception — ^whom 
ha9  given  me  I  should  lose  none,  but  should  raise  them  iq^  In  tlia 
day--K)r,  in  otlier  words,  should  give  them  eternal  life.** 

These  worda^  spoken  in  the  synagogue  at  Capemanm,  cnati 
great  sensation.  The  congregation,  oomprishotg  aome  RaUib 
other  enemies^  had,  from  time  to  time^  in  Jewfih  fnAlon,  f!r««ih 
pressed  their  feelings,  and  had  taken  each  offence  at  His  clafanl 
the  Bread  that  came  down  from  heaven,  that  their  wliispera 
murmurs  now  ran  through  the  ^olc  building.  **  How  can  He 
He  has  come  down  from  heaven?  We  know  His  father  and  moi 
He  is  from  Nazareth,  and  would  have  us  l)c]ievc  He  is  from 
above.  He  is  mud.  He  has  a  devil.  When  the  Messiah  come 
one  will  know  whence  He  is." 

*•  Do  not  murmur  among  yourselves,"  said  Jesus.  **  Natural  8 
is  worth  nothing  in  this  matter — it  will  never  help  you  to  unders 
how  I  am  the  True  Bread  come  down  from  heaven.  If  you  wis 
know  how  I  can  sa}*^  so,  you  must  submit  yourself  to  the  te 
ing  and  influence  of  God :  must  hear  and  learn  what  Grod  says,  f 
tells  us  in  the  prophets — 'They  shall  be  all  taught  of  QodL*  ( 
those  thus  taught  come  to  mc  or  believe  in  me.  The  yielding  3 
souls  to  God  and  your  rising  thus  to  communion  with  Him  by  1 
itual  oneness,  eon  alone  lead  to  the  faith  that  recogmzes  the  t 
respecting  me." 

"Perhaps  you  think,"  He  continued,  to  paraphrase  His  wo 
"that  to  hear  and  learn  of  God,  you  must  yourselves  see  Hin 
conunune  directly  with  Him?  If  sa  you  greatly  err.  To  see  ' 
immediately  face  to  face,  is  given  to  no  mortal  man,  but  only  to  1 
who  is  from  God.  No  one  but  His  only-begotten  Son,  who  wa 
heaven  and  has  come  down  thence,  htu^  seen,  and  now  sees, 
Father,  and  reveals  Him  to  man.  Him,  therefore,  the  Son — tha 
Mk,  must  you  hear;  from  Me  must  you  learn;  if  you  would  hear 
learn  from  God.  Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  you,  He  that  believes  on 
as — thus — the  '  Word '  and  Revealer  of  the  Father,  has  everlas 
life.     I,  myself,  am,  as  such,  that  Bread  of  Life  of  which  I  li 
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fpken.  Tour  forefathers  ate  the  manna  which  Moses  gave  In  the 
^derness,  and  died :  but  it  w  the  frrnnd  virturc  of  the  true  Broad  of 
Heaven,  tliat  if  a  man  eat  of  it — that  is.  if  he  rt?ccivc  my  words  into 
^  soul,  he  shall  not  die,  but  shall  liave  everlasting  life." 

**Iam  not  only  the  Life-giving  Brciid."  He  continued,  "but  the 
A-lving  Bread,  and  as  all  that  is  living  communicates  life,  so  whoever 
J7*tH  this  only  true  Bread  of  Heaven — whoever  believes  in  me — shall 
"^e  forever.  As  the  Living  Bread  I  will  give  myself — my  flesh — 
^'•at  is,  my  life— for  the  life  of  the  world." 

He  pointed  thus — ialangu>ige  which  His  hearers  could  have  readily 
^ndtTstfxxl.  had  their  minds  not  been  blinded  by  opposite  pn»con- 
jepiions— to  His  death,  as  the  **  Lamb  of  G(k1,"  for  mankind.  This, 
J^o  implied,  must,  alwve  all,  1k^  received,  to  secure  everlasting  life, 
^5"  *'^»  only,  could  His  claims  and  authority  l)e  felt.  He  would  give 
J^is  life  for  the  spiritual  life  of  men,  as  bread  is  given  for  their  Ixidily 
«ife  :  the  <me  to  !»  taken  by  the  soul,  the  other  bv  the  Inxly. 

The  idea  of  eating,  as  a  metaphor  for  receivfng  spiritual  l)cnefit, 

^*s  familiar  to  Christ's  hearers,  and  was  as  readilv  understood  as  our 

^^pressions  of  "devouring  a  book,"  or  •'drinkfng  in"  instruction. 

f^  Isaiah  iii.  1,  the  wonls  *'  the  whole  stay  of  breiMl,"  were  explained 

^y    the  liabbis  as  referring  to  their  own  teaching,  and  they  laid  it 

J^'^rn  as  a  rule,  tliat  whenever,  in  Ecclcsiastes,  allusion  was  made  to 

r^^^ci  or  drink,  it  meant  study  of  the  Law,  and  the  pnictiee  of  good 

rr^^ka.    It  was  a  saying  among  them — "In  the  time  of  the  Messiah 

J^^   Ismelites  will  Ix!  fed  by  Him."    Nothing  was  more  common  in 

ift  ^  schools  imd  svnagoguesthan  the  phrases  of  eating  and  drinking, 

j^.. «^ meUiphoricaf  sense.     "Messiah  is  not  likely  to  come  to  Isniel." 

J*^^^  Ilillcl,  "for  they  have  already  eaten  Hi*m" — that  is,  greedily 

^^^^ived  Ills  words — "in  the  days  of  Hezekiah."    A  curn*nt  con- 

l^^tionalism  in  the  synagogues  was  that  the  just  would  "  nit  the  She- 

JlJ^^ah."   It  wjw  pi'culiar  to  the  Jews  to  lie  tmight  in  such  metaj)horical 

l^^guage.     Their  Itabbis  never  spoke  in  plain  words,  and  it  Is  ex- 

L^^ssly  said  that  Jesu**  subnu'tted  to  the  iwpular  taste,  for  "  without  a 

*^'^"rable  simkc  He  not  unto  them." 

."^  ^ut  nothing  blinds  the  mind  so  much  as  preconceive<l  ideas,  and 
,^J^am8  of  national  glory  had  so  inseparably  associated  themselves 
^ith  their  conception  ofthe  Messiah,  that  a' figure,  which  in  other 
^H^es  would  have  creatwl  no  difflcultv,  led  to  violent  discussion,  some 
^Ontending  for  the  litcnil  sense,  which  th(»y  held  as  a  self-contradic- 
tion, others  favouring  a  metaphorical  explanation. 

Insteatl,  however,  of  answering  the  eager  questions  which  now 
^*Ose,  how  this  could  l)e.  Jesus,  resolved  to  bn^ak  finally  with  the 
^toss  outwanl  ideas  of  His  kingdom  which  pn»vailed.  only  proceedeti 
V>  carry  out  the  paradox  fartluT,  by  adding  that  they  must  not  only 
^t  His  flesh,  but  drink  His  blood — thus  intimating  still  more  clearly 
His  violent  death  and  its  mysterious  virtue  for  th<»  salvation  of  man- 
Idnd,  as  He  was  hereafter  to  do  still  more  vividly  by  the  abiding 
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symbols  of  the  Ln^t  Supper.     On  no  other  condition  than  by  makin 
the  lessons  and  u\erits  of  that  death  their  own  could  they  have  etern 
life,  or  be  raised  up  at  the  last  day.    Without  this  tbev  were  tfH 
itually  dead.     His  flesh  and  blood  were  tnie  splritaiil  food;  tl». 
heavenly  bread  of  the  soul;   the  nourishment  of  the  diTlne  lif»^ 
within.    The  hearty  recognition  and  reception  of  this  great  trufC. 
would  create  an  abiding  and  intimate  commimion  between  Him  m 
those  wlio  thus,  as  it  were,  fed  on  Him  as  their  inner  Ufe.    Uydn 
Him,  He  would  live  and  reign  in  tbem.    Nay,  as  a  ftutlier  resntt 
this  ititimatc  spiritual  union — this  oneness  of  will  and  lieut  \ 
Him,  divine  life  would  go  forth  from  Him  to  those  in  whom 
found  it,  as  it  came  forth  to  Himself  fh>m  the  Fathw.    Tlien,  ^ 
a  repetition  of  the  original  figure  of  His  being  the  bread  tliat  can 
down  from  heaven ;  not  the  manna,  of  whicn  tliose  wlio  ate 


long  since  dead;  but  the  bread,  to  eat  irlMk  gave  eternal  UfiSy 
closed  His  address. 

The  Baptist  had  spoken  of  the  fsn  in  the  hand  of  his jereat 
cessor:  this  discourse  was  the  realimtion  of  the  flgure.    Tboae  ^fiaa 
hr.d  hoped  to  And  a  popular  political  leader  in  JSim  saw  their  dnaaw       '^ 
melt  away:  those  who  had  no  tme  sympathy  for  His  life  and  iradi  ^ 

had  an  excuse  for  leaving^  Him.    None  who  were  not  bound  to  Wm  ^ 

by  sincere  loyalty  and  devotion  had  any  longer  a  motive  for  foDoir*  ^ 

ing  Him.    fierce  patriotism  burning  for  msnrrection,  mean  adf^  •^ 

interest  seeking  worldly  advantage,  and  vulgar  curloal^  cmvfetg  ^j 

excitement,  were  equally  disappointed.    It  was  the  first  vivid  in-  ^ 

stance  of  "the  offence  of  the  Cross"— henceforth  to  become  ths  ^ 

special  stumbling-block  of  the  nation.    The  widies  and  hopes  of  the  ^ 

crowds  who  had  called  themselves  disciples  had  proved  self-decep-  ^ 

tions.    They  expected  from  the  Messiah  quite  other  favours  tlian  the  J 

identity  of  spiritual  nature  symbolized  by  the  eating  His  flesh  and  g 

drinking  His  blood.    The  bloody  death  implied  in  the  metaphor  was  ^ 

in  direct  contradiction  to  all  their  ideas.    A  lowly  and  suffering  ^ 

Messiali  thus  unmistakably  set  before  them  was  revolting  to  thev  -^ 

national  pride  and  gross  material  tastes.  **  We  have  heiud  out  of 
the  Law,  sjiid  some,  a  little  later,  *'  that  the  Christ  abideth  for  ever, 
and  how  say  est  thou  the  Son  of  man  must  be  'lifted  up.*— tliat  is.  ' 

crucified?"     *•  That  l)e  far  from  Thee,  Lord:  this  shall  not  be  unto  - 

Thee, "  said  even  Peter  almost  at  the  last,  when  he  heard  from  his  ^ 

Master's  lips  of  the  Cross,  so  near  at  hand.  The  Messiah  of  popular 
conception  would  use  force  to  establish  His  kingdom,  but  Jesos,  J 

while  claiming:  the  Messiahship,  spoke  only  of  self>sacrifice.    Out-  2 

ward  glory  and  material  wealth  were  the  national  dream:  He  spoke  Z 

only  of  inward  purity.     If  He  would  not  head  them  with  Almighty  2 

power,  to  g-.'t  Judea  for  the  Jews,  they  would  not  have  Hun     'Dieir  ^ 

idea  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Qod  was  the  exact  opposite  of  His. 

The  discourse  had  been  interrupted  in  its  progress,  and,  now,  at 
its  close,  the  murmuring  and  whispering  grew  more  earnest  than 
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"  This  is  a  hard  savine/' was  the  general  feeling,  "who  can 

it?**    "  No  one  could  submit  to  such  self-denial,"  said  one.     **  I 

donl  understand  it/*  said  another.     "  Blnsphemj/'  said  a  third. 

*"  He  claims  to  be  God."    ''He  is  not  the  Messiah  for  me,"  said  a 

fourth.    Jesus,  now  on  His  way  out  of  the  synagogue,  noticed  all. 

••  Does  what  1  have  said  offend  you?"  said  He.     "  ft,  now,  while  I 

am  with  you,  you  think  my  words  hard,  and  stumble  at  them,  what 

'^U you  say  when  I  tell  you  that  when  1  have  retumed  to  h(»aven, 

whence  I  came,  you  will  still  have  to  eat  my  flesh  and  drink  my 

Wood,  to  become,  through  mo,  partakers  of  eternal  life?    Do  you 

"iot  see  from  this  that  1  speak  in  metaphor,  and  that  you  are  not  to 

*okc  my  words  literally,  but  in  their  spirit  and  inner  meaning?    It  is 

^ot  my  flesh  you  are  to  eat.  but  my  words,  which  you  have  just  heard. 

These  you  must  receive  into  your  hearts,  and  they  will  quicken  you 

*Dto  spiritual  life,  for  they  are  spirit  and  life.     If  you  do  not  believe 

^o  me  as  the  true  Messiah,  by  His  death  the  life  of  the  world — but 

®*pcct  only  a  national  salvation  from  my  visible  bodily  presence — as 

^'^e  who  will  live  on  earth  for  ever,  and  reign  in  deathless  splendour 

T~~you  must  find  what  I  have  said  an  olT(?nce.     But  he  who  desires 

j'om  me,  as  the  Messiah,  only  the  hidden  life  of  the  soul,  its  renewal 

J**  ^ixe  holy  image  of  God.  and  His  reign  within,  will  find  no  offence 

^  a.i3y  of  my  words.     The  truths  I  have  told  you  are  spirit  and  life, 

^'^^  quicken  the  soul  that  receives  them  into  a  heavenly  life  as  bread 

^uiokens  the  body.     My  mere  outward  natural  life,  as  such,  profits 

J^U.  cothing.     If  my  wortls  have  been  hard  to  any,  it  is  because  they 

?^  Hot  believe  in  uie,  for  only  the  believing  heart  can  realize  their 

Iri  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  inaugurated  His  public 
?**ii8try,  Jesus  had  contrasted  the  theocratic  forms  of  i)upilage  and 
^^  letter,  with  the  Law  of  the  New  Kingdom;  a  law  of  the  spirit 
J;'^^  liberty.  In  this  address  to  the  people  He  contrasted  with  the 
^*^cx!ratic  life  in  its  mere  outwardness  and  its  slavery  to  forms,  the 
♦^'^r  life  from  God  which  He  made  known — a  life  kindled  and  main- 


r?'*Jl3ed  by  the  Spirit  from  above — the  gift  of  the  Heavenly  Father. 
j^  *^«  dead  letter;  the  outward  material  flesh;  He  told  them,  profited 
<^^*'^hing:  the  form,  the  rite,  the  dogma,  the  institution,  however 
l^pticrable  in  itself — even  His  own  flesh,  as  the  symbol  of  mere  ma- 
^^'^al  life,  had  no  magic  virtue.  Only  the  inward  essence,  the  truth 
^^-^bodicd,  the  living  principle,  the  quickening  spirit  received  into  the 
Si^art,  availed  with"  God,  or  sustained  the  heavenly  life  in  the  soul. 
J^  ke  life-giving  Spirit  as  it  flows  from  the  infinite  fulness  of  God,  and 
^^produces  itself  m  the  heart,  was  the  true  manna  of  humanity  in  the 
^'ildemess  of  the  world. 


The  false  enthusiasm  which  had  hitherto  gathered  the  masses 
**^und  Jesus  was  henceforth  at  an  end,  now  that  their  worldly  hopes 
^^  Him  as  the  Messiah  were  exploded.  His  discourse  had  finally 
^^deceived  them.    He  was  founding  a  mysterious  spiritual  kingdom : 
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tHey  only  cawd  for  n  klDgiloin  of  thU  world.    Il  became  for  l^BB 
first  lime  clear  tlint  no  worldly  rewards  or  honours  were  to  be  bad  ^^H 
following  i!im,  liut  only  spiritual  gifts  and  benefils.  for  which  mi- 
o!  tbcm  cwvd  nolliing.     They  wanted  lo  see  wonders,  to  eal  hre^^p 
from  Leaven  that  would  protect  theni  from  dyinff,  uid  to  cet  plu<^3= 

and  w-eallli   in   the    new  kingdom  when  Snally  set  u|>.    Tbey_  lis ^ 

lookiHl  on  Jrsu9  an  n  miracle- worker  raUii?r  than  a,  Bpirituat  Saiioi_^^^ 
and  wJElicd  to  be  liealwl  raihcr  bv  touching  His  garments  Uihh 

eympathy  and  communion  with  liia  Spirit.     But  He  had  come 

save  sinners,  nol  to  work  mirnclcs,  even  of  bealinc:  to  l)e  &  iifaysici^^^ 
of  soTilA,  not  of  bodlFS.      He  had  diBcndinDtiif  ihe  insioccn-  e-^^m 
aelfisli  who  tiad    hitiierto  flocked  after    Him.  and   they  forthn      -  i 
Bhiiwed  their  altered  feelings.     From  the  moment  of  litis  ttddnss,  H^EA 
crowds  that  Und  tliroagcd  Him  be^n  to  diBniipear.  retumioe  to  tl^  -^ 
homes,  doubtless  iu  ougry  disoppoiDtmenl.     It  seemed  ait  if  He  ysti^mMi 
be  entirely  forsaken.     Uould  it  be  that  even  the  Twelve  would  lefv  to 
IlimT    lie  knew  Uiem  too  thorou^ly  to  look  for  any  answer  but    ao 
earnest  aMurunce  of  Ihetr  loyalty.     Yet  It  whs  well  lo  put  them    to 
the  lest,  and  strcnglliun  their  faith  by  trying  iU     "Do  you,  kIso,  "trUt 
to  leavu  mc?"  asked  Ho.     "To  wliom,   I/ird,  slmll  we   (;o  nwnvf" 
answered  Peter,  ever  the  first  lo  spenk.  — '■  Tiioii  !iiL=t  «-oni?  i  >f  etinijir 
life,  aud  we  liiive  ln'lievcrt  and  kuiiwii  !liHt  Tbuu  iirt  lln'  Hi>lv  I  )(ii  u! 
God."    But  even  in  the  Twelve,  asjesusknew,  the  fan  hnd'cbaltto 
Beparatc  from  the  wheat.     "Did  not  I  myself  chooae  you  Twelve  to 
be  spedally  my  own.  und  one  (even)  of  you  is  a  devilT    Beware  ot 
self-confidence.     If  you  think  you  stand,  lake  heed  lest  vou  fall!" 
Eleven,  as  we  know,  refu-icd  to  leave  Him.     Did  the  first  thought  of 
treachery  rise  in  the  mind  of  Judas  with  the   blasting  of  worldly 
hopes  enlertained,  almost  unconciously,  till  now?    His  Master  had 
never  before  siwkcn  so  plainly.     Henceforth,  to  follow  Him  cleaiiy 
meant  to  give   uji  all  worldly  aims  or   prospects,  and  voluntarily 
choose  a  life,  and  it  might  be  a  death,  of  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice 
for  the  nation  and  the  world — or  act  the  iiypocrile  with  a  faint  hope 
of  ulterior  advantage. 

Jesus  had  not  gone  to  the  Passover,  for  it  would  have  been  unsafe 
to  have  shown  Himself  in  Jerusalem.  His  disciples,  however,  doubt- 
less went  up.  for  no  Jew  neglected  to  do  so  if  possible.  He  had  now 
been  public!;^  teaching  for  some  months  over  a  year  in  Galilee,  and 
t_i jvisited  Judea,  except  for  a  few  days  at  the  Passover  before. 


rince  His  first  discouraging  circuit  in  the  south.  The  north  had  re- 
ceived Uim  with  a  warmth  and  frankness  tliat  had  won  His  heart  by 
the  contrast  with  the  cold  self -righteous  bigotry  of  Judea.     It  had 


given  UJDi  tlie  Twelve,  and  the  ready  audience  He  had  found  h 

enabled  Him  to  make  a  small  but  healthy  beginning  of  the  New 
Kingdom.  The  impulsive,  excitable  Oaliltcaua  seemed  for  a  time^ 
Indeed,  likely,  almost  as  a  whole,  to  leave  the  Rabbis  for  Hia  new 
teaching.     But  the  movement  had  been  -checked,  and  the  popular 
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fmttt  chilled  by  the  restless  efforts  of  the  party  threatened.    Weak* 
ini  tiie  north,  they  had  sent  word  to  Jerusalem  of  the  success  of  the 
Teacher  from  Nazareth,  whom  the  orthodoxy  of  Judi;a  had  refused  to 
foltow.    The  Rabbis  of  tlie  capital — known  variously  as  *'  the  Phari- 
sees," "  Scribes,"  or  Sopherim, — **  lawyers." — **  mjistcrs  of  the  tnidi- 
tions"— *•  Hi^min  or  wise  men," — **  doctors," — "expounders  of  tho 
Law,"— and  ••di3puters"of  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles;  and  the  offi- 
cial ecclesiastical  world  at  large — the  priests,  canonists,  and  preac^hers 
of  Judaism  had  their  stronghold  in  the  Temple  courts,  and  rivalled 
the  bigotry  of  the  more  modem  MoUahs  and  Softas  of  Mecca  and 
Medina.    At  the  first  hint  of  danger,  a  deputation  had  been  sent  to 
Cayemaum,  but  they  had  failed  to  cany  the  people  with  them  in 
Wieir  attempts  to  flx  charges  on  the  new  Teacher,     lie  had  defended 
Himself  so  dexterously  against  their  allegations  of  Sabbath-breaking 
and  blasphemy,  that  for  the  time  they  retired  discomfited.     Fresh 
**ew8  from  the  north,  however,  had  agam  roused  them.    More  Rabbis 
appeared,  sent  by  the  authorities  in  Jerusalem,  to  see  if  the  rash  In- 
i^ovator  could  not  be  crushed,  and  their  presence  speedily  led  to  a 
further  conflict 

In  the  tr^ning  of  the  Twelve  for  their  future  work  it  was  neces- 

jwy,  above  all  things,  to  create  and  foster  the  conception  of  moral 

Jiyedom;  for  the  central  point  in  tho  contnist    between  the  New 

^inffdom  and  the  old  Thcocnicy  was  its  libertv,  as  opposed  to  tho 

bondage  to  the  letter  that  had  nrevaiUul.     The  deep  and  pure  relig- 

'ou-sness  Christ  demanded  could  only  flourish  whero  the  cons(denc8 

^as  quickened,  and  made  responsible  by  a  sense  of  perfect  spiritual 

^edom.      He  had  already  announced  this  great  principle  in  tho 

^rrnon  on  the  Mount.     The  Twelve  hal  been  disciplined  in  it  by 

their  mission  journeys,  but  new  illustrations  showed,  day   by  day, 

''o  w  bard  it  was  for  them  to  emancipate  themselves  from  hereditary 

Pro^iidices,  and  from  l^ibbinical  authority. 

Tlic  very  foundation  of  the  new  Society  was  in  itself  a  breaking 
^^Q-y  from  the  established  theocracy,  and  it   necessarily  led  to  con- 
^^^'ially  more  decisive  acts  of  independence  and  separation.     Tho 
Jt^^vigh  theologians  of  the  Pharisaic  party,  with  their  pedantic  devo- 
tion to  precedent  and  form,  and  their  claim  to  din'ct  the  conscience 
pf  tile  pNiople,  liad  to  a  great  extent  produced  a  mere  outward  relig- 
lopism  which  had  weakened  the  monil  sense  of   the   nation,  and 
^*Hiered  up  all  aspirations  for  spiritual   manhood    and  liberty  of 
I^^Y^lit     They  were  very  popular  as  the  reverend  and  zealous  de- 
tii***         of  tho  holy  Law  handed  down  from  the  Fathers,  almost  from 
*®  ^irst.     They  had  recognized  in  Jesus,  still  more  than  in  His  hated 
lu       ^^ared  predece^jor,  the  Baptist,  a  deadly  foe,  and  the  success  of 
^^  ^<jw  teachin<^  in  Galilee  imperilled  their  influence  if  it  remained 
^l?^*^ficked.     With  keen  foresight  they  had  sought  to  anticipate  the 
g^J^^^ur,  but  hitherto  had  failed  so  ignominious^',  that  they  had  for 
^  time  past  refrained  from  open  attack,  contenting  thcmsclvea  . 
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With  a  secret  lipstilitj  of  dark  UntB  mufkkna,  wad  lOmttktfBim, 
potflon  the  minds  of  the  people.    Till  now,  lioweverp  Jesui  hid  i 
no  direct  attack  on  ibem,  but,  while  watched  sod  sswlled,  had 
sMctly  on  the  defensive.    Hencefdrth,  He  took  a  dlffefeiit 
To  expose  their  innnendoes  and  calunmlea  was  no  longer 
He  felt  constrained,  for  tlie  future,  to  show  that  not  He  DOt  HIa 
cusere  were  really  obnoxious  to  the  cliarges  made  against  Him 
recklessly;  that  not  He  but  they  were  leraing  the  peo^  tnm  C 
right  way,  and  actins  under  unlioly  influence,  and  tluit  ikrir  seal  M 
God  was  blind,  not  His. 

A  new  attack  by  them  led  to  this  chanffe.  Reports  of  the  popoT 
readiness  to  accept  Him  as  Messianic  l^ng,  ana  of  His  rescuute 
fusal  to  head  such  a  political  movement,  wliich  alone  oouJd  vta 
their  own  wishes,  had  doubtless  reached  Jerusalem,  and  this,  conpl 
with  rumours  of  His  innovations  and  independence  as  a  reUpo 
reformer,  had  thoroughly  alarmed  the  authorities  at  Jerasalem.  D 
carding  invective,  craft,  or  indirect  approach,  their  d^mties  nc 
came,  no  longer  to  the  disciples,  but  to  ilimself,  with  specUic  ooa 
plaints,  which  the  freedom  of  Eastern  manners,  pemitting  fti 
access  to  private  life,  had  enabled  them  to  estabUsh.  Hie  diadpie 
had  alreaay  given  offence  by  plucking  and  rubbing  eare  of  bailey  a 
the  Sabbath,  and  thuR.  as  it  was  held,  reaping  and  thresbing  on  tb( 
sacred  day;  but  a  still  graver  scandal  in  Pliunsaic  eyes  had  been  de 
tected  in  their  sitting  down  to  cat  without  ceremonially  washing  thei 
hands.  The  Law  of  Moses  required  purifications  in  certain  cases 
but  the  Rabbis  had  per\'erted  the  spirit  of  Leviticus  in  this,  as  ii 
other  things,  for  they  taught  that  food  and  drink  could  not  be  takei 
with  a  good  conscience  when  there  was  tlie  possibility  of  ccremonis 
deHlement.  If  every  conceivable  precaution  had  not  lK?en  taken 
the  person  or  the  vessel  used  might  have  contracted  impurity,  whicl 
would  thus  be  conveyed  to  the  food,  and  through  the  food  to  th 
body,  and  by  it  to  the  soul.  Hence  it  Iiad  been  long  a  custom,  an* 
latterly  a  strict  law,  that  before  every  meal  not  only  the  hands  bu 
even  the  dishes,  couches,  and  tables  should  be  scrupulously  washed 

The  legal  washing  of  the  hands  l)efore  eating  was  especially  sacrei 
to  the  Rabbinist;  not  to  do  so  was  a  crime  as  great  as  to  eat  the  fles] 
of  swine.  **  lie  who  neglects  hand-washing,  says  the  book  Sohar 
'  *  deserves  to  be  punished  here  and  hereafter.^'  *  *  He  is  to  be  destroyei 
out  of  the  worla,  for  in  hand- washing  is  contained  the  secret  of  th 
ten  commandments."  "He  is  guilty  of  death."  '*  Three  sins  brinj 
poverty  after  them,"  says  the  Mischna,  "and  to  slight  hand-washini 
IS  one."  "He  who  eats  bread  without  hand-washing,"  says  Babb 
Jose,  "is  as  if  he  went  in  to  a  harlot."  The  later  Schulchan  Aruch 
enumerates  twenty-six  rules  for  this  rite  in  the  morning  alone.  "I 
is  better  to  ga  four  miles  to  water  than  to  incur  guilt  by  neglecting 
hand-washing,"  says  the  Talmud.  "He  who  does  not  wash  hii 
hands  after  eating,'^  it  says,  "is  as  bad  as  a  murderer."    The  devi 
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"i^Ubta  sits  on  unwashed  hands  and  on  the  bread.  It  was  a  special 
"'^^xjk  of  the  Pharisees  that  ''they  ate  their  daily  bread  with  due 
P'ulflcation,*'  and  to  neglect  doing  so  was  to  lie  despised  as  un- 

j^^Rabbinism  was  now  in  its  highest  glorj',  for  tlie  great  teachers 

**'Uel  and  Si^hammai,  wlio  wore  hardly  a 'generation  dead,  had  dc- 

^cloped  it  to  the  uttermost.     They  had\lisputed  so  fitTCcly,  indeed, 

^Hiany  trifling  details,  that  it  was  often  said  that  Elias  him.self, 

^nen  he  came,  would  hardly  Iw  al)le  to  decide  between  them.     But 

^®y  agreed  respecting  hand-washing,  so  that  the  Talmud  maintains 

^^t  ''any  one  living  m  the  land  of  Israel,  eating  his  daily  food  in 

^^^iflcation,   speaking  the  Hebrew  of  the  day.  and  morning  and 

^^ening  proving  dulv  with  the  phylacteries,  isccitaiu  that  he  will 

^^t  bread  in  the  kingfiom  of  God." 

»^  It  was  laid  down  that  the  hands  were  first  to  be  washed  clein. 
^ue  tips  of  the  ten  fingers  were  then  joined  and  lifted  up  so  that  the 
^^ter  ran  down  to  the  elbows,  then  turned  down  so  that  it  mi.ixht 
^^U  off  to  the  ground.  Fresh  water  was  ])oure(l  on  them  as  tiiey 
v^ei-e  lifted  up,  and  twice  again  as  they  hung  down.  The  washing 
^l^elf  was  to  be  done  by  rubbing  the  fist  of  one  hand  in  the  hollow  of 
^e  other.  When  the  hands  were  washed  before  eating  thoy  must  be 
^eld  upwards;  when  after  it,  downwards,  but  so  that  the  water  should 
^ot  run  beyond  the  knuckles.  The  vessel  ust?d  must  be  held  first  in 
^e  right,  then  in  the  left  hand ;  the  water  was  to  be  poured  first  on 
*he  right,  then  on  the  left  hand,  and  at  every  third  time  the  words 
•^peated  "  Blessed  art  Thou  who  hast  given  lis  the  command  to  wash 
^he  hands."  It  was  keenly  disputed  whether  the  cup  of  blessing  or 
the  hand-washing  should  come  first;  whether  the  towel  used  should 
^  laid  on  the  table  or  on  the  coucli ;  and  whether  the  table  was  to  bo 
cleared  before  the  final  wasliing  or  after  it." 

This  anxious  trifling  over  the  infinitely  little  was,  however,  only 
l>«rt  of  a  system.    If  a  PharLs<»e  proposed  to  eat  conmion  food,  it  was 
^tiough  tliat  the  hands  were  washctf  by  water  poured  on  them.     Be- 
fore eating  Terumah — the  holy  tithes  and  the  shew-bread — tliey  must 
l>e  dipped  completely  in  the  water,  and  before  the  portions  of  tho 
Ixoly  offerings  could  be  tasted,  a  bath  must  be  taken.    Hand- washing 
^^^forc  prayer,  or  touching  anything  in  the  morning,  was  as  rigidly 
Observed,  for  evil  spirits  miglit  have  defiled  the  hands  in  the  night. 
"X^o  touch  the  mouth,  nose,  car,  eyes,  or  the  one  hand  witli  the  other, 
V^efore  the  rite,  was  to  incur  tlie  risk  of  disease  in  the  part  touched. 
Ilie  occasions  that  demanded  the  observance  were  countless:  it  must 
lie  done  even  after  cutting  the  nails,  or  killing  a  fica.     The  more 
'^Bvater  used,  the  more  piety.      *'ile  who  uses  abundant  water  for 
Xiiand- washing,"  says  R.  Chasda,  "will  have  abundant  riches."    If 
one  had  not  been  out  it  was  enough  to  pour  water  on  the  hands;  but 
one  coming  in  from  without  needed  to  plunge  his  hands  into  the 
"^ater.  for  he  knew  not  what  unclcanness  might  have  been  near  him 


beTwccn  tlie  (Icniocnitic  IMiuriscos   and  tlj 
latter  jittMchcd  ^upn'iiK'  iinpnrtnnco  to  tlic 
olViciatiuir  ]>ri«  >t<-.  to  cxnlt  tlicin^clvc  s  :i>^  tin 
3*lKiris(H'S,  to  liuiuhh.'  tlicm,  lai<l  the  stress, 
vessels  used,  and  the  exactness  of  the  ae 
endless  wnshinfp«  in  private,  they  demande 
Temple  itself  sliould  be  purified  after  cacl 
person  might  have  defiled  tliem — a  refinent 
a  Pharisee  who  was  carrying  out  even  the 
wash  it,  after  a  feast,  the  mocking  gibe 
expected  1)efore  long  the  Pharisees  would  \ 
The  authority  for  this  endless,  mechanics 
mands  or  "traaitions"  of  the  Fathers,  hai 
of  the  Great  Synagogue,  but  ascribed  witl 
Almighty,  who,  it  was  said,  had  delivered 
Mount  Sinai.     Interpretations,  czpositio 
kinds  were  based,  not  only  on  every  separa 
but  even  on  every  comma  and  scmicoloi 
observances,  and  where  these  were  not  ci 
to  have  been  delivered  by  Qod  to  Moses  ( 
Jufltiify  new  refinements.     These  **tradil 
creased,  and  formed  a  Nbw  Law,  whii 
mouth,  and  from  generation  to  generation 
rose  for  its  study  and  development,  of  wl 
those  of  Ilillel  and  Schammai,  in  the  ge; 
even,  perhaps,  in  His  early  childhooii.     L 
fundamental  rule  tliat  they  should  not  be 
iras  left  to  Rabbi  Judali,  the  Holy,  to  cor 
formal  engrossing  of  the  almost  countless 
sisted,  and  from  his  weary  labour  ultimat 
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"taw  itself.    He  who  8ayf»,  contrary  to  Scripture,  *  It  is  not  lawful  to 
J»r  the  Tephillin ' " — the  little  leather  boxes  containing  texts  of 
ocripturc,  bound,  during  prayer,  on  the  forehead  and  on  the  arm — 
"^is  not  to  1)6  punished  as  a  troubler.     But  he  who  says  there  should 
be  five  divisions  in  the  Totaphoth" — another  nanje  for  the  Tephillin, 
<>r  phylacteries — "and  thus  teaches  diirerently  from  the  Itabbis,  is 
jpilty."    "  He  who  expounds  the  Scriptures  in  opposition  to  the 
^Wition,"  says  R.  Eleazar,  •'has  no  share  in  the  world  to  come." 
*^e  mass  of  liabbinical  prescriptions — not  the  Scripture — was  re- 
sided as  tlie  l)asisof  religioil,  **for  the  Covenant  of  God  was  declared 
^  have  been  made  with  Israel  on  account  of  the  oral  Law,  as  it  is 
Jp^ttcn,  *  After  the  tenor  of  these  vonls  I  have  made  a  covenant,' &c. 
"or  God  knew  that,  in  after  ages,  Israel  would  be  carried  away  among 
Jj'^nge  people,  who  would  cojiy  off  the  written  Law,  and,  therefore, 
"Y®  ^ve  them  the  oral  Law,  that  His  will  might  Im)  kept  secret  among 
JjJ'cniaelves."    Those  who  gave  themselves  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Traditions  **saw  a  great  light,"  for  Go<i  enlightened  their  eyes,  and 
Siipwcd  them  how  they  ought  to  act  in  relation  to  lawful  and  unlaw- 
*"*    things,  clean  and  unclean,  which  are  not  told  thus  fully  and 
clearly  in  Scripture.     It  was,  perhaps,  good  to  give  one's  self  to  the 
'deling  of  the  Scripture,  but  he  who  reads  diligently  the  Traditions 
"^Ceives  a  reward  from  God,  and  he  who  gives  himself  to  the  Gom- 
nicxitaries  on  these  traditions  has  the  grwitest  reward  of  all.     "The 
^*t>lc  was  like. water,  the  Traditions  like  wine,  the  Connnentaries  on 
J"C2m like  spiced  wine."     "My  son,"  says  the  Talmud,   "give  more 
'Jcocl  to  the  words  of  the  Ribbis  than  to  tlu*  words  of  the  Law."    So 
^^*^ctly  alike  is  Ultramontanism  in  every  ago,  and  in  all  religions! 

JesuB  had  no  svmpathy  with  a  system  which  thus  ignored  con- 
JcioBce,  and  found  the  essence  of  religion  in  the  slavery  of  outward 
fonns.  The  New  Kingdom  was  in  the  heart;  in  the  loving  souship 
of  tlie  Father  in  Heaven,  and  all  outward  ol)sc*r\'ances  had  value  only 
•*  expressions  of  this  tender  relationship.  The  Pharisees  had  refined. 
the  liw  into  a  micrroscopic  casuistry  which  prescribe<l  for  every  iso- 
late!<l  act,  but  Jesus  brought  it  into  the  compass  of  a  living  principle 
in  the  soul.  From  the  outer  particular  requirement,  He  passed  to 
the  spirit  it  was  intended  to  express.  Sjwcial  enactments  were  suf- 
/f*"?.*^  to  fall  aside,  if  the  vital  idea  they  embodied  were  honoured. 
^  'ifetime  was  hardly  enough  to  learn  the  Rabbinical  precepts  re- 
*P^*^ling  offerings,  but  Jesus  virtually  abrogated  them  all  by  the  short 
JJIJt^rance  that  "mercy  was  better  than  sacrifice."  The  school**  had 
?~**td  to  the  simple  distinctions  of  the  I^aw  between  clean  and  unclean 
r^jJ^tSj  endless  distinctions  res])ectiug  different  ])arts  of  each,  and  the 
^^^•*«fiary  rites;  the  simple  rule  of  Jesus  was — It  is  not  what  enters  the 
Ts^Jlijyi  tliftt  dL'files  a  man,  but  what  comes  from  the  heart.  The 
*^bbi8  conteudcul  after  what  uses  vessels  should  \)c  purified  in  running, 
jq^  vrhat  in  drawn  water,  and  how  wooden  and  metal  dishes  were 
*^  laiuutely  discriminated.    Jesus  waived  aside  this  trifiing  and 
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(leiidly  pcdiitilry.  niid  t'>UI  His  hearers  lo  tnke  cure  to  hare  whnl  itiB 
■nilbin  clciin,  aiid  llien  the  cmt*idi'  would  be  rtenn  nlso,  Evai  ll» 
Eabboth  laws,  wllh  their  coimllesH  cnnctmentc.  were  sa  briefly  con 
dcDsed.  "It  is  lawful  to  dogi>odoQ  the  Bnbhntfa  dsv  "  The  Sab- 
liath  was  made  for  jimio.  not  man  for  the  Sabliaib  Pucli  ii-nihw? 
wnaunlieartl  of  in  Israel,  It  was  revubilionarj*  in  the  pr-n  h  tuw 
Thp  di'putalion  of  Rabbis  now  Gcot  to  CHperuamn  ^^!  ri  i  i  m  i  1 
to  bring  nmllcrs  to  Bcrisia.  Thdr  Rpics,  and,  perlni  i 
Imd  carefully  gathered  evidence  nlielhcr  Jestis  ninl  1 1  i 
oLwervcd  the  tradilione,  and  carriuil  them  otit  with  Ihi  n  >rii  i  i 
a  recognized  rcligiouBduty;  whether  Ho  and  Ihey  dipped  il 

duly  before  eatinp;;  wlielhcr  they  bcld  Ibem  up  or  ^ 

wliellier  tlicy  welted  them  to  the  clliows  or  to  tbc 
only  tlie  finger-tips,  as  the  seboot  o(  Bcbnmniiii  prescribed  fur  tvcuin 
cases;  and  lliey  bad  found,  to  Iheir  liorror,  that  neither  He  not  131> 
disciples  washed  their  hands  thus  ceremonially  at  all.  Tbc  MS* 
Passover  would  sliow  bow  fonnalty  thev  bad  l^d  their  inromioiioB 
against  Him,  before  the  Sanhedrim,  with  its  leaders,  the  hiieti  pH^ 
CaiaphaB  and  the  powerful  Hannas.  for  EUrb  indejtcndi-Dce  uio 
aildiifhy. 

UeoQwhile.  their  demand  for  an  explanation  gave  Jeeus  the  doiicO 
opporttinity  to  break,  finally,  with  their  whole  party.  A  cvaltaf 
worthy  of  Suarcz  or  Escobar,  had  sapped  the  fundunentnl  prim^ilo* 
of  morality  in  the  name  of  religion.  With  a  keen  eye  to  the  intentf* 
of  their  caste,  the  Rabbis  had  trified  with  the  subject  of  oaths  in^ 
TOWS  in  such  a  way  that  the  treasury  of  the  Temple  was  not  wil^ 
sacred  from  all  public  appeals,  but  was  coutiniiaiiy  eniicbed  bjj^ 
money,  which  ought,  rigbtfully,  to  have  gone  lo  ilie  support  o^ 
families  and  relations,  and  even  of  aged  or  poor  parents.  The  ullo^ 
ance  of  the  word  "  Corban" — "  I  have  vowed  it  to  sacred  uses" — ^ 
sequestrated  anything,  absolutely  and  irreversibly,  to  Uie  Templbi^ 
It  might  be  apokcn  under  the  influence  of  death-bed  terror,  or  in  H^ 
weakness  of  superstitious  tear,  but  if  once  uttered,  the  Church  thm^ 
round  the  money  or  property  thus  secured  the  impasaoble  barrier  of 
her  ghostly  claims. 

To  honour  one's  parents  was  one  of  the  "Ten  Worda"  of  Km), 
and  no  duty  was  held  more  sacred  by  a  Jew  unpervertcd  by  Rrt^ 
binical  sophistry.  It  was  not  forgotten  that  it  was  the  one  coinnuait-' 
ment  lo  which  a  promise  of  reward  was  attached.  "A  child  is  bounM 
to  mainlaJD  his  parents  when  old  and  helpless,"  says  one  passage  ia« 
the  Talmud,  ■•  even  if  he  have  lo  beg  lo  do  so  "  But  this,  unfoi^ 
tunately.  was  not  the  uniform  teaching  of  Christ's  day.  If  one  RabbM 
had  put  filial  duty  before  the  ri^ht  to  vow  for  one's  own  advanti^*,.. 
others  had  taught  that  it  was  a  duty  to  honour  Qotl  before  bonounii|0 
human  retalionships— a  smooth  phrase  for  legaliuuK  ^fts  to  Iktf 
Church  at  the  expense  even  of  father  and  mother.  The  DierutJliM^ 
part;  ijpnored  all  IntereM  but  their  own,  and  BubonUnated  bMum^ 
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'liUy  to  tboir  own  r'uricliiiuMit.  Pli:iri>ai>in,  in  iN  moral  d.-cay,  had 
come  to  be  a  spiritual  death,  corniptin<^  the  springs  of  national  life. 
A  few  years  later,  in  the  time  of  tho  great  famine  of  the  year  a.d.  45, 
under  Claudius,  the  theocratic  party  so  lieartlcasly  cared  for  them- 
selves, that  while  the  people  were  perishing  of  hunger  by  hundrcd», 
no  TemiflsioQ  of  Temple  dues  was  permitted,  and  the  Passover  alone 
«w  forty-one  attic  bushels  of  wheat  presented  at  the  altar,  to  be 
preaently  removed  for  the  use  of  the  priests,  though  the  issarion — ^a 
neasare  of  three  and  a  half  pints — sold  for  four  drachmas,  a  sum 
equal  to  about  twenty-six  shillings  at  the  present  value  of  money.  " 
Josephua,  ind3ed,  boasts  that  no  priest  ate  a  crumb  of  the  grain  thus 
identleaslv  hoarded,  but  when  even  a  high  priest  was  known  as  "  the 
disciple  of  gluttons,*'  rioting  in  great  feasts  on  the  sacriflces  and  wine 
of  the  altar,  the  moss  of  his  order  would  not  be  fastidious  about  the 
wheat  and  the  bread. 

Representatives  of  tlus  smooth  hypocrisy  had  now  gathered  round 
Jesus,  and  proceeded  to  inquire  into  Ills  alleged  unlawful  acts, 
"flow corner  it,'*  asked  they,  ''that  a  teacher  who  claims  a  higher 
sanctity  than  others  caa  quietly  permit  His  disciples  to  neglect  a 
costom  impo^d  by  our  wise  forefathers,  and  so  carefully  observed 
by  every  piou^  Israelite?  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  wash  their  hands 
oef<)re  eitbig?" 

**Ta2y  neglect  only  a    ceremony  introduced   by  men,"  n^tortcd 

Jesos;  *'  but  how  comes  it  tliat  you,  who  know  the  Law,  transfi:ress 

-  cooiaiiid-j  which  are  not  of  man,  but  from   God  Himself V     How 

^niis  it  that,  for  the  sake  of    tnulitions   invented   by  the  Rabbis, 

^u  83t  a^i.le  th3  most   explicit   commands  of  God?     He  has,  for 

oxanaple.  said  that  we  must  honour  our  father  and  mother,  and  sup- 

jf^ft  and  care  for  them  in  old  age.     He  hits  det'lared  it  worthy  of 

5^*^l»  for  any  one  to  deny  his  parents  due  reverence,  or  to  treat 

*^®P*  harshly  or  with  ne<riect.      But  you  have  invented  a  doctrine 

Thich  absolves  children,  m  many  cases,  from  tliis  commandment. 

Y  auy  one,*  says  your    •  tradition,*  *  is  asked  by  his  parents  for  a 

oj*'.  Or  help,  for  their  benefit,  he  h:is  only  to  say  that  he  has  vowed 

uat  Very  part  of  his  means   to  the  Temple,  and  they  cannot  press 

y^  further  to  contribute  to   their  support.'    How  cunningly  have 

jLJ*  thus  circumvented  God's  law!    How  ea.sy  is  it  for  any  one  to 

,,*^it,  and  affect  a  zeal  foi*  religion  in  doing  so! 

jg     V e  hypocrites! — actin*.?    religion" — now  for  the  first  time  thus 

^J^'^Uacin^  them  and    their  part^ — "well  has  Isaiah  painted  you 

in^fc?^    he  mtroduces   God   as  saying,  '  This  nation  has  its  worship 

m  ^Ords,  and  it4  religion  is  of  the  lips,  while  its  heart  is  far  from 

Oiu         Their  service  of    me  is  worthless,  for  it  is  not  my  Law,  but 

Yq^    human  invention.  *     These  words  describe  you  to  the  letter. 

p^  ^    put  aside  what  God  has  commanded,   and  has  enforced   by 

^^'^bes  and    threats,   and  yet  keep,  supcrstitiously,  *  traditloua' 

***o|j  oalf  custom^  and  homage  to  humaa  Xesuc^i^i^,  \xw^  Xxto^ 
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Sliced.    Of  this  Und  an  yoor  haad-miUiigi^  i 

QMtgeS." 

Buch  a  defence  wm  u)  open  decknitloti  of  mnr  a^bM  V 
Bod  the  hierarcby  cIowIt  iudenUfled  with  IL  Bw  wndt  Hnv  ■ 
tbe  inBinccTlty  and  M«»-ue»rlediMM  of  the  pu^  ■•  a  vMb,  H  It 
fundamental  inlndplea,  iU  pncllce,  its  modes  of  diangbt,  ke  lAoh 
ideaa  uid  aims.  'Hker  are  idooa,  yvry  jkna.  He  Mia  thtn,!*  Ht- 
-  "■ '—     TliCTtoep  Ote  t™dl" —  '— "' — *-  '—  -^-•— '-- 


ward  wemlnar.  TIkt  uep  ue  tnditlMiB  faaOdkindT,  tmt  OmittieK 
ia  from  the  upa.not  the  twart;  obediesee  to  Ow  BabUi^MtM 
They  waah  pcrte  and  am,  and  can  for  gifta,  aa  OuSr  r^lfffm,iai 
ignore  the  commanda  of  Jdiorah.  No  Inwycovld  bemon  hnaa 
annihilating.  What  flames  of  rage  most  It  have  kindled  talhekaitt 
of  tbe  neat  poH;  to  mortaUT  BRaalledl  Ther  coold  not  daOnii 
Ills  loTMtj  to  the  hitler  law,  for  He  epoke  aa  lis  fihu^pl'?",  *f^ 
tfaelr  Diunan  addltluia  and  perreiHtona.  ^^WT  co^d  mot  IM  W 
.that,  far  from  destrojlng  eilher  the  Law  or  the  FropiMl^  tt»  ■■■  ■■ 
nobling  and  exalting  them.  But  the  very  U^t  He  ponnd  on  t» 
omcica  (if  God  allowed  so  much  the  more  tbe  worUltesNiettcfOidr 
clierished  Hy»iem,  and  tlicir  misconceptioa  of  their  office  u  il« 
tcacbera  of  the  people,  lie  bad  virtually  cundcmned  not  onl;  iIkIc 
setting  washings  above  dutv  to  parents;  He  haJd  denounced  tbcm  fcr 
Inyiitg  more  stress  on  the  'feiupic  worebip  and  ritual  than  on  melt 
filmi  piety.  Jlencc  woaliings,  aicriflces,  alms,  and  fasts;  all  tbeloirf 
boastful,  pretentious  worship  and  outward  practiee  on  wbkb  llie' 
rested,  were  of  no  value  compared  with  the  great  eternal  comDuedi 
ot  God,  and  were  even  crimes  and  impiety,  when  they  proudly  >* 
themselves  in  their  room.  He  arraljpicd  Pharisaism,  the  domiaut 
orthodoxy,  as  a  whole.  The  system,  so  famous,  bo  arrogant,  w  In- 
tensely Jewish,  was  only  an  invcniion  of  man;  a  iiubvvrsion  of  llie 
Law  it  claimed  to  represent,  an  anlagonii^m  to  the  prophets  aa  wellu 
to  JIoscs.  Iho-spiritual  nilu  of  the  nation! 

The  die  was  finally  cast.  All  that  it  involved  hnd  been  to^E 
weighed,  but  lie  who  had  come  into  tbe  world  to  witness  to  UM 
Truth  could  let  no  prudent  regard  for  self  restrain  His  testinionv.  Ij 
was  Vila)  that  the  people  who  fullownl  Ihe  Ituiiblsand  priests snonlil 
know  wbut  the  rcltj^on  and  m[>rals  tints  taught  by  tbein  were  worllw 
The  truth  could  not  llud  open  cars  while  men's  heiiriH  were  misko 
and  prejudiced  by  audi  instructors.  Ko  one  would  seek  inwnrd  n- 
RCWnl  wlio  hud  Ik'ch  laoglit  to  care  only  for  externals,  and  to  ignore  Il>e 
sin  imd  corniption  iviihm.  Pharisuisni  was  a  creed  of  moral  cosmrii'^ 
Diul  reli|;ioua  masks,  as  all  ritual  systems  must  ever  be.  Witli  Jeaua 
tbe  only  true  religion  was  purity  o(  heart  and  absolute  eincirily  U 
truth.  Leaving  the  Itubbls,  therefore,  and  culling  round  llim  Uw 
crowd  which  was  lingering  near.  He  proclaimed  alimd  the  ercul  jxin' 
ciplo  He  hud  hdd  down — "Hear  me,  all  of  you,"  cried  He,  "*W* 
understand.  Tiiero  is  nothing  from  without  the  man  that,  enlen«g 
ialoliim,  can  defile  Um*,  \ai.^  ^^  >^u&^'«\^!^i;isai!:.isai,cltheiP>B 
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m  that  defile  him.*'  Words  clear  enough  to  ns,  perhaps,  but 
beyond  thought  when  uttered,  for  thejr  were  the  knell  of  caste 
i  now.  for  the  first  time,  m  the  history  of  the  world;  of 
d  divisions  and  hatreds,  and  of  the  religious  worth  of  external 
inces,  as  suc'i.  and  the  inauguration  of  a  universal  religion  of 
ad  truth!  Nothing  external,  they  proclaimed,  made  clean  or 
I,  holy  or  imholy .  Purity  and  impuritywere  words  applicable 
the  soul  and  its  utterances  and  acts.  The  charter  of  spiritual 
i:  the  al)rogation  of  the  supremacy  of  forms  and  formula  for 
as  at  last  proclaimed;  the  leaven  of  religious  freedom  cast  in- 
ife  of  humanity,  in  the  end,  to  leaven  it  tliroughout! 

the  disciples  were  alarmed  at  an  attitude  so  revolutionary, 
unon  with  the  nation  at  large,  they  looked  on  the  Rabbis 
superstitious  reverence,  and  now  hastened  to  tell  Jesus  how 
the  whole  class  was  offended  by  His  words.  It  was  hard  for 
G;i1ilaean  peasants  to  break  away  from  hereditary  habits  of 
t.  Biit  Christ!s  answer  was  ready.  *'  Every  plant  which  my 
ly  Father  has  not  planted,  shall  be  rooted  out.  Leave  them- 
3  blia  J  lea43r-i  of  the  blind,  and,  as  such,  both  they  and  their 
rs  must  stumble  ou  to  destruction  1"  The  plants  of  human,  not 
plantin;^,  were  the  "  tratiitions"  and  "  commandments  of  men" 
hed^  of  the  Law ,"  in  which  tlie  Rabbis  gloried.  Henceforth, 
:i3  a  breach  for  ever  between  the  men  oi  the  Schools  and  the 
ingdoniL 

he  mind  is  slow  to  realize  great  spiritual  truths.  To  the  dis- 
heir  Master's  words  were  dark  and  strange,  demanding  expla- 

Nor  was  it  possi  ble,  either  then,  or  even  to  the  very  last,  to 
rize  them  with  the  new  ideas  they  involved,  or  free  them  from 
Liencc  of  p;ist  modes  of  thought.  Tlie  tendency  to  regard  the 
1  and  formal  as  a  vital  and  leading  characteristic  of  religion, 
ll-nio^h  unconquerable,  in  minds  habituated  to  Jewish  concep- 
An  earnc-Jt  request  of  Peter,  for  further  explanation,  only  drew 
a  amplirication  of  what  had  been  already  said.  Tlie  evil  in 
IS  traced  directly  to  the  thoughts;  but  to  eat  with  unwashed 
it  was  repeated,  made  a  man  in  no  way  **  common"  or  polluted, 
jed  by  the  Pharisees.  Yet  the  truth  had  to  lie  long  in  the 
of  the  Twelve  l)efore  it  wrouglit  their  spiritual  emancipation 
le  slavery  of  the  past.  The  natural  and  eternal  distinction  of 
id  evil  was  proclaimed,  after  having  been  obscured  for  ages  by 
Icial  morality,  but  to  fully  unlearn  inveterate  prejudice  would 
the  lapse  of  generatiouii. 


CHAPTER  ZLT« 

THB  OOASn  OF  TBS  HBATBSV* 

Jbsus  bad  now,  apparently,  been  two  jean  before  tba  woiid  tf 
religious  teacber,  and  had  luul  tbe  naoal lot  of  Uioae  who  aeektol 
form  entrenched  and  prosperous  abuses.  A  brief  and  daaling  po| 
larity  had  roused  the  mtter  hostility  of  threatened  interests,  ana  ti 
had  at  hist  banded  together  for  His  destmction.  For  months  «iit| 
had  seen  the  death-clouds  gathering  ever  more  threatadnpy  oj 
Him,  and  had  devoted  Himself  with  calm  anticipation  of  the  sbq 
Uie  task  of  training  the  Twelve  to  continue  His  woric  when  He  \ 
perished.  He  had  taken  the  utmost  care  to  avdd  open  ooUiskmi 
His  enemies^  and  to  confine  Himself  to  the  instruction  of  the  fl 
circle  round  Him;  but  the  priests  and  Rabbis  had  been  quick  to 
in  this  very  quiet  and  retirement  their  greatest  danger,  for  open  i 
flict  might  destroy  what  peaceful  seclumn  would  gm  oppottimil 
take  root.  "  Tbe  world."  as  He  Hhnself  expressed  it,  *'  hated  I 
because  lie  witnessed  of  it  that  its  works  were  evil.*'  Kot  aah 
formal  aeciisations  and  the  spirit  of  His  teaching,  hut  His  whok 
and  actions,  and  even  His  gentlest  words,  arraigned  things  as 
were. 

Rumours  of  possihie  action  against  Him  hy  Antipas  increase 
difficulty  of  tbe  situation.    Every  one  knew  that  He  and  many 
followers  had  come  from  tbe  sch(x>l  of  the  Baptist,  whom  Antif 
just  murdered,  and  it  was  evident  tliat  His  aim  was  more 
similiar  to  Jolm's.  though  His  acts  v.ere  more  wonderful, 
speculation  was  rife  respecting  Him.     Was  He  the  promisee' 
or,  at  least,  Jeremiah,  risen  from  th(;  dead Y  or  was  lie  some 
prophet  sent  from  God?    Many,  indeed,  were  questioning  if  H 
not  even  be  the  Messiah,  and' were  willing  to  accept  Him  as 
He  would  only  liead  a  national  revolt,  in  alliance  with  the  Ra 
priests,  against  the  Romans.     To  Antipas  His  appi^anince  wc 
alarming,  for  it  s(;emed  as  if  the  fancied  revolutionary'  mov 
John  bad  broken  out  afresh  more  fiercely  than  ever,  and  sup 
working  in  an  uneasy  conscience,  easily  saw  in  Him  a  resur 
the  murdered  Baptist,  endowed,  now,  with   the  awful  i)ov 
eternal  world  from  which  he  hacl  returned.    A  second  murd 
needed  to  make  the  first  eflfectivc,  and  to  avoid  this  additio 
Jesus  for  a  time  sought  concealment. 

But  the  craft  and  violence  of  the  half-heathen  Antipas,  \ 
evil  compared  with  the  hatred  which  glowed  ever  more  i 
the  breasts  of  the  liabbis  and  priests  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Pharisees,  and  other  disciples  of  the  schools,  .scattei 
country.    The  dcnuvnda  ot  ivisvx^>NViT^  i\x\  \i*i\Q\id  tbe  me 
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l^f  the  I>apti>r.  to  pn-parf  for  Ji  ik'W  nnd  better   timo.     lie  reciuiroil 
^nimcdiati*  submis^iou  to  a  new  Tlicocruoy.     ]Ie  excited  the  fury  of 
^^e  domiDant  party,  not  like  the  Baptist,  by  isolated  bursts  of  de- 
nunciation, but  by  workinz  quietly,  as  a  Kiiiff  in  His  own  kingdom, 
J^^ich,  while  in  the  world,  was  something  far  higher.     Hence,  the 
filing  against  Him  was  very  different  from  the  partial,  cautious,  and 
'fltermittent  hatred  of  the  Baptist.     The  hierarchy  and  the  Kabbis, 
■■  the  centre  of  that  which,  with  all  its  corruptions,  was  the  only  truo 
J^^igion  on  earth  as  yet,  felt  themselves  compromised  directly  and 
J*^Iy  by  Him,  and  could  not  maintain  themselves  as  they  were,  If 
*'®  were  tolerated.    The  whole  spiritual  power  of  Israel  was  tha*j 
y^yed  against  Him;  a  force  slowly  created  by  the  possession,  for 
?^^  of  the  grandest  religious  truths  known  to  the  ancient  world,  and 
^  the  pride  of  a  long  and  incomparably  sublime  national  history.    It 
jr^<i  been  assailed  in  the  past,  at  long  intervals,  from  without,  but  in 
i^^^ent  years  it  had  been  for  the  first  time  attacked  from  within,  by 
^J^  Baptist,  and  now  felt  itself  still  more  dangerously  assaulted  by 
^i^  Gkuilfiean.     To  crush  such  an  apparently  insignificant  opponent 
C^l^  peasant  of  Nazareth,  rising,  singly  and  misupported,  against  a 
P^'wer  so  colossal — seemed  easy ;  nor  could  it  lie  fancied  more  difficult 
^  scatter  and  destroy  His  small  band  of  followers,  as  yet,  mostly, 
^^splsed  peasants. 

j^  The  first  official  step  towards  the  repression  of  the  new  movement 
"^^^d,  apparently,  been  already  taken,  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  visit 
^^  Jesus  to  Jerusalem.  His  cure  of  the  blind  man  on  the  Sabt)ath, 
"^cid  then  brought  down  on  Him  the  warning  punishment  of  the  lesser 
^^communication,  which  entailed  formal  exclusion  from  the  syna- 
gogues of  Judea,  and  was  all  they  dared  as  yet  inflict.  In  conse- 
quence of  it.  He  had  never  returned  to  the  south,  but  confined  Him- 
^f»lf  to  the  north,  where  the  synagogues  were  still  open  to  Him.  The 
^cune  sentence  seems  now  to  have  been  gradually  extended  to  the  syna- 
gogues of  Qalilee,  for  we  cciise  to  read  of  His  entering  th(;m  or  teach- 
*iig  in  them.  But  as  this  measure  evidently  failccT  spies  were  let 
^oose  on  Him,  to  dog  His  steps  constantly,  and  find  ground  for  fresb. 
charges,  even  by  iuvatliug  the  privacy  of  His  home  life. 

This  deadly  hatred,  with  all  that  it  involved  in  the  future,  had  been 

foreseen  from  the  first,  and  His  utmost  care,  His  seclusion,  and  His 

Innocence,  had  only  delayed  the  crisis  that  had  now  come.     The 

foundation  of  His  new  kingdom  on  a  firm  basis,  by  the  choice  and 

preparation  of  the  Twelve,  had,  however,  lightened  the  thought  of  it, 

«uid  neutralized  its  worst  consequences,     ^et  it  was  still  necessary 

^to  ward  oif  the  catastrophe  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  advance 

^he  great  work  of  building  up,  as  Uvr  as  might  be,  the  hifant  society 

IHe  had  established ;  for  it  was  slow  work  to  ri])eii  vigorous  faith  and 

adequate  spirituality,  even  in  those  under  His  personal  influence. 

Sut  the  growing  hatred  and  ill-will  of  His  enemies  made  lengthened 

residence  in  any  one  place  henceforth  undesirable,  and  He  had  ixom 
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iiiori  to  ciifrr  I  M-  kiiiLiilniii. 

()iit'  iiM'\  il.iltlc  rc>ii;l  \\a>  that  tlic  iii'mht  ' 
lirc(s^ar\  ua^  if  l>  inakr  clc  ir  (<»  tlu*  'l'\\cl\r 
sliown  t<»\\ai(!^  Him.  ami  tln"  divii;*'  ih  <•«■» 
<l('atli.  lltMuc,  lit"  took  cvny  <.)i)j)ort unity  fi 
both  thoiiglits  more  an<i  more  clcjirly  on*  II 
inirs  atciiinst  the  comiptions  of  the  hienireli 
frequent,  and  eonstantly  keenfT,  iinlil,  at  last, 
in  some  measure,  the  whole Mt nation. 

Leaving  the  sliorcs  of  tlie  Sea  of  Galileo.  1 
nortli.  with  the  Twelve  as  e(»m]mnions  of  '. 
Him  over  tlie  rouirh  uplands  towards  Safed. 
snowy  smnmits  of  Lelwnon.      Then,  leaving 
the  road  passed  through  one  of  the  many 
highland  R'gions,  till,  at  the  distanee  of  twc 
Lake,  it  n.*aehed  tin*  slope  at  the.  f(M)t  of  wliicl 
A  yellow  strip  of  In^ach  and  siind  divides  the 
which  the  insular  tongue  of  land  on  which  1 
far.     He  looked  down,  perhaps  lor  the  lirst 
smoking  chimn<'ys  of  the  glass  works  of  Si<lor 
Tyn*;  oh  the  long  rows  of  warehouses  filleii  \ 
the  world;  on  the  mansions,  monuments,  pi 
and  tenii)le.s  of  the  two  cities,  and  their  harlx) 
with  shipping.     The  busy  scene   l>cfore  llir 
accursed  Canaanite;  the  scat  nf  the  worship 
which  had  of  old  so  often  corniptcd  Israel 
wealth  and  splendour,  and  surpa-;sing  beaut 
gardens,  and  c'mbowering  gn'<'n,  so  dcprave< 
Hebrew  hadadf)pted  the  name  of  I^rlzcbulv- 
name  for  the  Princi*  of  Devils.     Yet.  even  her 
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the  days  of  the  Judges,  the  population  had  ])ccn  half  heathen,  half 
Jewish.  Kept  back,  through  all  their  histor}-,  from  the  sea-coast. 
Israel  had  come  to  hate  the  life  of  a  sailor  from  which  thoy  were 
*lwi9  debarred,  and  hence  were  cont(?nted  to  settle  amidst  tlie  busy 
traders  of  Phonicia,  without  attempting,  after  the  first  failure,  to  dis- 
powesB  them.  No  retretit  could  have  promised  more  safe  retirement, 
»Hit  Jesus  waa  now  too  universally  known  to  remain  anywher«  undis- 
^^▼'ered,  for  numbers  had  come  to  Galilee,  even  from  these  very  dis- 
^'Jcts.  to  ««  and  hear  Ilim. 

His  mission,  during  Ilis  life,  had  been  repeatedly  defined  by  Ilim- 
^K  as  only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel.  That  He  folt  no 
F'MTow  exclusiveness  hw\  been  already  shown  by  the  incidents  of  His 

Cney  through  Samaria,  and  by  the  prophetic  joy  with  which  Ho 
predictiKi  the  entrance  of  many  from  the  heathen  world  into  His 
'^  Society.     Even  His  sympathy  with  publicans  and  sinners,  and 
^*h  the  outcast  sunken  multitude,  whose  ignorance  of  Ilabbinic^l 
pocopts  was  held  to  mark  them  as  accunwMl  of  God,  had,  in  fjict, 
"^^Tx  as  distinct  protost^s  againt  Pharisjiic  bigotry  as  He  could  have 
""^^^ic  even  by  the  formal  recognition  of  heathens  as  citizens  of  His 
5^"^^  Society.     And  had  He  not  proclnimed  the  supn'nie  truth  that 
^Hl  was  the  Great  Father  of  all  mankitxl.  and  that  the  human  rac^c 
J^^tid  the  world  were  brethren  in  His  great  liousehold?    But  pity 
*°^  Bis  own  nation — the  Israel  of  the  OM  C-oveuant — forbade  His 
^**^  forth,  for  the  time,  to  all  races,  with  the  open  invitation  to  join 
^^  new  Theocracy.     It  would  at  once  have  sealed  the  fate  of  His 
P^'^plc,  for  what  was  offered  to  t!ie  heathen  would,  from  that  very 
"^t:,  have  been  instantly  rejected  by  the  fanatical  Jew. 
.    Vt  was  vain  for  Him  to  seek  rest.     A  woman  of  the  country,  by 
^^guage  a  Greek,  by  nationality  a  Canaanite,  and  by  residence  a 
^J>o-Phenician — for  Phenicia  was  attached  to  the  Roman  province 
^  Byria — perhaps  a  heathen,  but,  in  any  case,  of  an  humble  religious 
°^^rt,  heard  that  He  w^as  in  the  neighl)ourhood.     His  fame  had  long 
^fore  spread  so  widely,  that  the  wondrous  cures  He  had  p(»rformed 
^«re  everywhere  known.     Among  others,  this  woman  had  heard  of 
tYjcra,  and  maternal  love  was  quick  to  turn  them  to  its  own  un^ollish 
acx^unt.     She  had  a  daughter  "grievouslv  vexed  with  a  devil,"  an(l 
at  once  came  ovei  the  l)ord(?r  to  implore  Jesus  to  have  mercy  on  her 
child.     The  half  belief  that  He  was  the  Messiah  had  spread  even  to 
Tyre,  and  was  aor^eptcd  in  her  i)oor  unenlightened  way  by  the  supj>li- 
caut.     He  was  abroad  with  the  Twelve  when  she  found  Him,  and 
forthwith  entrcfded  Him — "  Lord,  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me." 
She  had  made  her  child's  trouble  her  own.     Such  an  incident,  at  a 
time  when  He  sought  to  remain  unknown,  must  have  Ix^cn  very  dis- 
turbing, for  it  might  put  His  enemies  on  His  track.     From  whatever 
cause.  He  took  no  notice  of  her  prayers.   Bui  she  would  not  Ix*  denied, 
and  persistently  followed  Him  with  her  wailing  petitions,  ns  He  went 
Along,  till  the  Twelve,  filled  with  liarsh  Jewish  jn-ejudice,  and  mis« 
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taking  the  reason  of  their  Masler'a  ■Qenoe,  grew'  furllgiiil  i 
pertinacity,  and  b^ged  Him  to  ae&d  her  awaj  and  rtop  her  4 
after  them.  That  aforeigner,  and,  above  all,  a  Ganaaiute^'  aoi 
of  God,  should  share  His  mercies,  was^  as  yet,  f»  too  Ubnl 
ception  for  them.  Did  not  the  iWbis  tea^  that  the  noelNril 
houses  in  the  name  of  their  idols,  so  that  evfl  spirita  oanSa  and 
in  them?  and  was  not  Beelzebub,  the  Prince  of  the Derik^  Huh 
god?  The  answer  of  Jesus  seemed  to  favour  thia  bitter  wd 
ness — "He  was  not  sent  except  to  the  lost  dieep  of  tbe Hoi 
Israel !"  They  little  knew  that  His  help  was  Iwpt  back  oi4y  f 
for  His  own  nation,  whom  mercy  to  abhoned  unclean  Ganp 
wotdd  embitter  against  Him  to  tlieir  own  destruction.  It  im 
however,  to  tiy  to  weary  out  a  mother's  love.  Following  bm 
the  house,  though  He  would  fain  have  remafaied  unknown^  ih 
herself  at  His  feet  and  renewed  her  praver.  To  the  Twdye  a| 
only  a  ' '  dog, "  as  the  Jews  regarded  all  heathen.  Yeilinc  the  li 
ness  of  ffis  neart  in  affected  roufiimess  of  speech,  softenea^  doo] 
by  the  trembling  mnpathy  of  His  voice  and  His  gentle  laq| 
told  her  that  the  children— -Israel,  the  sons  of  €k>d — ^must  fintJ 
before  others  could  be  noticed.  V  It  is  not  right,"  said  He.  "t 
the  children's  bread  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs."  Then,  as  now,  thi 
eller,  entering  or  leaving  a  town  or  villi^^.  had  only  too  much  i 
to  notice  the  troops  of  lean,  sharp-nosed  masterless  does,  ^ 
filled  the  air  with  their  cries  as  he  passed,  and  no  one  coiud  s 
meal  without  the  chance  of  some  of  them  coming  in  at  the  evei 
door  to  pick  up  the  fragments,  always  to  be  foimd  where  on 
fingers  were  used  at  table. 

With  a  woman's  quickness,  and  a  mother's  invincible  love, 
ened  by  irrepressible  trust  in  Him  whose  face  and  tones  so  a 
dieted  His  words,  even  this  seeming  harshness  was  turned 
rt^sistless  appeal.  **yes,  Lord,"  said  she,  "it  is  true:  still  the 
are  allowca  to  cat  the  fragments  that  fall  from  the  children's  U 
She  had  conquered.  *'0  woman,"  said  Jesus,  "great  is  thy 
be  it  unto  thee  as  thou  wilt."  His  word  was  enough,  and  goiii 
way  she  found,  on  reaching  her  house,  that  her  daughter,  no  I 
raving,  was  perfectly  cured,  and  lay  calmly  in  bed,  once  mon 
self.  The  Twelve  had  learned,  at  last,  tliat  even  heathen  "^ 
were  not  to  be  sent,  unheard,  away. 

How  long  Jesus  staved  in  these  parts  is  unknown.  It  would 
as  if  this  incident  had  forced  Ilim  to  leave  sooner  than  He  ha< 
posed.  He  did  not,  however,  return  at  once  to  Capernaum,  bi 
out  north-eastwards,  through  the  territory  of  Sidon,  to  the  co 
east  of  Jordan.  The  Roman  road  which  ran  over  the  richly  w« 
hills,  almost  straight  eastward,  from  Tyre  to  Cssarea  Phiilpp: 
too  far  to  the  south.  He  must  have  taken  tlie  caravan  road,  whic 
runs  from  Sidon  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain  stream  Bosti 
climbing  the  spurs  of  Lebanon,  with  their  woods  and  noble  mm 
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J,  till  It  crosses  the  range  amidst  peaks  six  thousand  feet  high, 

■^  the  natural  rock-bridjfe  over  the  deep,  nishinif  Ijeontes.     Turning, 

gp'^,  down  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Jordan,  uniler  the  sliadow  of  the 

f^^Ttnon  range,  rising  Q.t^OO  feel  higli  in  tlicir  highest  peak,  He,  ere- 

.**&  *t  CVsSurea  Philippi,  reached  the  open  country,  with  a  wido 

J^"^?  of  tlie  broad  reedy  marshes  of  Ulatha  and  Merom,  the  hills  of 

^^lllee,  and  the  wide  uplands  of  Gaulonitis.     How  long  He  spent 

^^    the  journey  is  not  told.     Perhaps  He  stopped  by  the  way,  for 

*^^anon  was  full  then,  as  now,  of  villages;  i)erhap8  He  only  passed 

th^^ugjj  them  on  His  way.     His  final  purpose  by  this  wide  circuit, 

y^'^^  to  reach  His  old  haunts  without  passing  through  Qalilee,  and  this 

"^^^Oxight  Him,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  to  the  wide"  territory  of 

"»e  ten  allied  free  cities — the  Decapolis. 

.    T'hese  cities  were  simply  places  which  the  Jews  had  not  succeeded 

^    Ye^onc^ucring,  after  their  return  from  Babylon.     They  had  thus 

^Ttiained  m  the  hands  of  the  heathen,  though  in  Palestine;  hod  pre- 

*^T>ved  distinct  municipal  government,  and  had  ioined  in  a  political 

•"Hlance,  offensive  and  defensive.     To  the  Jews  they  were  a  continual 

offence,  and  they  were  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  frenzied  fanaticism 

^^  the  nation  when  it  rose  in  its  last  great  revolt.     Most  of  them,  full 

^t  busy  life,  and  adorned  with  splendid  temples,  baths,  theatres,  and 

public  buildings,  when  Jesus  passed  through  them,  were  destined,  be- 

lore  another  generation,  to  perish  amidst  fire  and  sword. 

Even  here  the  fame  of  the  great  Teacher  attnuled  multitudes  of 
Jews  settled  all  over  the  half-foreign  district,  espe(!ially  in  its  towns 
and  cities,  and  revived  for  a  time  the  cheering  scenes  of  the  past. 
The  cripple,  the  blind,  the  dumb,  the  deformed,  and  many  others,  vari- 
ously afflicted,  were  either  brought  to  Him,  or  came;  till  He  was  once 
more  forced,  as  of  old,  to  retreat  to  the  hills,  in  the  vain  effort  to  gain 
quiet.      The  popuUir  excitement,  however,  made  rest  impossible. 
They  sought  ana  found  Him  wherever  He  might  Im\  and  enjoyed  not 
only  the  iKjnefits  of  His  supernatural  ix)wer,  but  th<*  richer  blessing 
of  His  teaching.     Only  one  incident  is  given  in  detail.     A  man  hml 
been  brought  to  Him  who  was  deaf,  and  could  only  stammer  inar- 
ticulately; and  He  was  bcsoueht  to  heal  liinL     From  what  motive  is 
not  told.  He  varied  His  usual  course.     Taking  him  aside  from  the 
multitude,  perhaps  to  liave  more  freedom,  iKThajw  to  avoid  their  too 
great  excitement  and  its  possibly  hurtful  political  consiKiuences,  He 
put  HU  lingers  into  the  nmn's  ears,  and  touched  his  tongue  with  a 
finger  moistened  on  His  own  lips.     It  may  be  that  tliest;  simple  forms 
were  intended  to  waken  faith  in  one  who  could  hear  no  words,  for, 
without  the  fitting  spirit,  the  miracle  would  not  have  been  wrought. 
Looking  up  to  heaven,  as  if  to  lift  the  thouglits  of  the  unfortunato 
man  to  the  Eternal  Father,  whose  power  alone  could  heal  him,  Jesus 
then,  at   last,   uttered   the  single  word  of  the  popular   dialect — 
••Ephphatha" — **Be  opened" — and    he  was  perfectly  cured.     An 
ll^UDCtion  to  keep  the  miracle  private  wua  of  no  avail:  the  whole 
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country  wai  prcflcntly  filled  with  reports  of  tt»  ud  of  oOier 

wonders. 

The  vast  concourse  attracted  by  such  scenes  may  be  hnaglnedg    ibr 
in  the  £a»t  eHpcciallv,  it  is  easy  for  the  population,  with  their  riinple 
wants,  and  the  mildness  of  the  sicy,  which  in  the  wsrm  moz^ths 
invites  sleeping  in  the  open  air  by  night,  to  camp  out  as  thrr  thinlc  fir. 
But,  as  often  happens,  even  in  our  own  dav,  with  the  faster   j»]- 
^inis  at  Jerusalem,  many  found  their  provisions  run  sfaoit,  aiko  as 
m  these  strange  and  motley  crowdis  numbers  of  tendie  of  want,  maav 
of  those  following  Je^us  might  have  sunlc  by  the  way  but  for  Hu 
thoughtful  care,  for  numbers  had  come  far.    Once  more  tlie  crowds 
were  caused  to  sit  on  the  ground,  and  were  fed  from  the  scanty  prt^ 
vision  found  on  the  spot,  which  was  no  more  tlian  seven  of  tlie  roai»^ 
loaves  of  the  country,  and  a  few  small  dried  fl^es  from  the  Lake  <>^ 
Galilee.     Four  thousand  men,  bemdes  women  and  chOdrcn,  ynf^^ 
supplied  from  this  scanty  store,  and  seven  baskets  of  fragments,  tfte^' 
wards  gathered,  attested  that  they  had  suffered  no  stint.  ^ 

Leaving  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake,  to  which  His  wanderinp  b»^l 
led  llim,  Jesus  now,  once  more,  crossed  to  the  neighbourh«)d  C3^ 
Magdnla,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Plain  of  Gennesaretn,  and  close  C 
Capenuuira.     He  had  hardly  it*ai)pearcd  before  His  enemies  were  one ' 
mow  in  motion.     The  Pharisees  had  already  stifled  their  dislike  cp 
the  Ilerodiaus,  and  had   formed  an  alliance  with  them,  that  the* 
might  the  more  easily  erusli  llim.     It  marked  the  j»TOwing  maliguit^ 
of  feeling  that  a  class  fanatically  proud  of  their  ceremonial  am 
moral  purity — a  class  from  whose  midst  had  spning  the  Zealots  fo; 
the  Law,  who  abhorred  all  rule  except  that  of  a  restored  theocracy- 
shimUl  have  banded  themselves  with  a  party  of  moral  indifferent ists, 
partial  to  monarchy,  and  guilty  of  flatterin|j  even  the  hated  family  of 
llerod.     But  a  still  more  ominous  sign  of  mcreasirg  danger  showeiU-^ 
itself  in  even  Sadducces  joining  the  Pharisees  to  mitke  new  atttmpt^^^ 
to  e<mii)roniise  Jesus  with  the  authorities. 

The  Sa(l<lucces,  few,  but  haughty  and  powerful,  held  the  highest 
posts  in  the  J(fwi.sh  state,  and  represented  the  Law.  Tliey  were  ol 
the  i)ri(.stly  caste,  and  held  the  chief  officer  in  the  hierarchy.  Thcii 
name  Avas'porhaps  derived  from  the  famous  ancient  family  of  Zadok, 
( f  whom  Ezi'kiel  speaks  as  having  the  charge  of  the  altar,  and  as, 
alone,  of  the  sons  of  Levi,  appointed  to  come  before  the  Eternal.  t< 
serve  Ilini,  Joshua,  the  son  of  Jozedek,  the  comrade  of  Zcrubba)K*l, 
was  of  this  House,  so  that,  after  the  Return,  as  before  it,  it  seems  t< 
have  been  the  foremost  among  the  priestly  families.  In  any  case, 
the  Saddueces  of  the  times  of  Josephus  and  the  Apostles  not  only 
held  the  highest  Temple  olliees,  but  represented  the  purest  Jewis 
blood. 

But  this  priestly  aristocracy  were  by  no  means  the  most  7x*alous  foi 
the  sanctuary  frofii  which  they  drew  their  honours  and  wealth.  The^ 
counted  in  their  ancestry  not  only  high  priests  like  Joshua  and  Simc 
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imt  traitors  to  their  country  like  Manasseh,  Mcnclaus,  and 
;er  Onias.  Already,  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
pven  occasion  for  the  charge  that  the  highest  officials  had 
nost  in  breaking  the  theocratic  laws,  and  had  even  sought 
rts  of  the  Temple  into  a  splendid  family  mansion.  They 
etted  and  debased  tlieir  olBces  to  win  favour  with  the 
and  the  Syrian  kings;  they  had  held  back,  in  half  Greek 
ness,  from  taking  a  vigorous  part  in  the  glorious  Macca- 
ggle,  and  now  truckled  to  heathen  procurators,  or  with  a 
en  king,  to  preserve  their  honours  and  vested  interests.  To 
rod,  they  had  admitted  Simon  Bo(?thus,  the  Alexandnan, 

of  the  king's  young  wife,  to  the  high  priesthood,  from 
itrict  Jew,  Jesus  the  son  of  Phabi,  had  l)een  expelled  to 
n  for  him.  They  had  even  shown  frank  and  hearty  sub- 
id  loyalty  to  Rome. 

ion,  with  its  chosen  religious  leaders,  the  Pharisees— the 
lives  of  the  •'  Saints  "  who  had  conquered  in  the  great  war 
IS  independence — never  forgot  the  faint-heartedness  and 
>f  the  priestly  nobility  in  that  magnificent  struggle.  Their 
ight  secure  its  members  hereditary  possession  or  the  digni- 

of  the  Church,  and  there  rai^t  still  be  a  charm  in  their 
lames;  but  ihey  were  regarded  with  open  distrust  and  dis- 
3  nation  and  the  Pharisees  alike,  and  had  to  make  many 
s  to  Pharisaic  rules  to  protect  themselves  from  actual  vio- 

zt  fanatical  heads  of  the  Synagogue  and  leaders  of  the  peo- 
le  cold  and  polished  Temple  aristocracy,  were  thus  bitterly 
nd  it  added  to  the  keenest  of  the  dislike  that  the  dreams 
ibinical,  or  Pharisaic  party,  of  a  restored  theocracy,  could 
ilized  through  the  existing  organization  of  the  priesthood, 
he  indifferent  Sadducces  had  the  control, 
ical  hatred,  the  bitterest  of  all  passions,  added  additional 
3  this  political  opposition.  The  Sadducecs  had  no  inclina- 
taught  their  duty  by  the  Rabbis  of  village  syna^gues,  and 
le  whole  body  of  Pharisaic  tradition  and  jurisprudence, 

their  only  authority  the  written  law  of  Moses,  though  to 
generally  added  some  traditions  of  their  own.  Holding 
t  offices  of  the  theocracy,  and  the  members  of  families 

officiated  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  itself,  they  disdained 
it  what  was  lawful  in  Israel,  or  to  accept  the  hair-splitting 
9  of  the  democratic  and  puritan  Pharisees.  To  the  con- 
ireasing  det^isions  and  rcquircnients  of  the  Rabbis,  they 
posed  the  venerable  letter  of  the  vncient  Law.     That  their 

cold  and  i*ationalistic,  compared  to  that  of  the  Rabbis, 
ps,  the  result  of  tliis  attitude,  but  was  not  its  cause-.-    The 

conservatism  of  "the  first  in  rank,"  inevitably  took  its 
he  original  documents  of  the  Law  in  opposition  to  thQ 
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heated  exaCTcratloPB of thejIebclMi ichodhiM.  BoOiildBi ittmlid 
their  orthooozy.  The  Sadouoees  wen  m  deeply  cnmwHUid  to  eup- 
poTt  the  theocrocy  as  their  popahur  rivala,  for  n  wm  llie  biria  of  iMir 


dignities,  their  wealth,  and  even  their  ezlflteooe.  Fleroe  contrower- 
ri^  often  culminating  in  hloodahed,  marked  the  deroCkm  of  both 
alike  to  their  opinions,  and  these  optniona  themaelTes  Dhutraled  the 
position  of  the  two  partlea.  The  Saddncees  imifoniily  feO  back  on 
the  letter  of  the  Law,  the  prescriptive  ri^ta  of  the  Temple,  and  the 
glory  of  the  priesthood;  the  Fhariseea,  on  the  other  hand,  took  their 
stand  on  the  authority  of  the  Rabbinical  tnditiona.  the  value  of 
sacred  acts  spart  from  the  interposition  of  the  prieat»  and  advocated 
popular  interests  generally. 

The  contrast  between  the  BjpMi  of  the  two  partlea  diowed  itaelf 
prominently  in  the  harsh  tenacity  with  which  the  Temple  ariatocracy 
field  to  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  Law  in  ita  peoaltiea,  aa  oppoaed  to 
the  milder  spirit  in  which  the  Pharisees  Interpreted  them,  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  Fhuisees,  for  ezanmle,  ex- 
plained the  Mosaic  demand— an  eye  fcnr  an  eye  and  a  tooth  tar  a 
tooth— metaphorically,  and  allowed  recompense  to  be  made  la  mooqr, 
but  the  Sadducees  required  exact  compliance.  The  Sadduoeea  le- 
(luired  that  the  widow  should  literaUy  qdt  In  the  face  of  the  brother- 
in-law  who  refused  her  the  Icvirate  mamage  rights,  bat  it  waa  f^y^ 
for  the  Pharisees  that  slie  spat  on  the  ground  l^fore  him.  The  Phar- 
isees permitted  the  carcass  of  a  beast  that  had  died  to  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose  than  food,  to  save  loss  to  the  owner,  but  the  Sadducees 
denounced  the  penalties  of  uncleanness  on  so  lax  a  practice.  They 
sternly  required  that  a  false  witness  be  put  to  death,  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  Law,  even  if  his  testimony  had  done  the  accused  no  in- 
jury, and  many  did  not  even  shrink  from  carrying  out  the  reasoning 
of  the  Rabbis,  that,  as  two  Tvitnesses  were  always  required  to  con- 
demn the  accused,  both  witnesses  should  always  be  executed  when 
any  perjury  had  been  committed  in  the  case. 

This  bliud  insistance  on  the  letter  of  laws  which  ages  had  made 
obsolete,  flxed  on  the  Sadducees  the  name  of  "The  Condemning 
Judges,"  and  Josephus  testifies  that  they  were  more  ruthless  in  their 
ludicial  decisions  than  any  other  Jews.  The  Pharisees,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  for  their  axiom  the  saying  of  Joshua  Ben  Peracbia — 
"Judge  everything  on  the  presumption  of  innocence;"  or  that  of 
Hillel — "Put  yourself  in  your  neighbour's  place  before  you  judge 
him."  Hence,  a  prisoner  blessed  himself  when  he  saw  opposite  him, 
on  his  judges,  the  broad  phylactery  of  the  Pharisee,  and  not  tlie 
white  robe  of  the  priestly  SaJlducee.  Both  our  Lord  and  St.  Paul 
had  the  multitude  stirred *up  against  them  by  the  Pharisees,  but  thej 
were  condcfnned  by  Sadducee  judges,  and  it  was  Badducee  judge 
who  DiUrdered  St.  James. 

"  This  relentless  ferocity  of  priestly  houses,  who  rested  on  the  favoi 
of  the  rich  and  titled  few,  was  dictated  only  by  the  class  interests  < 
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the  Temple  nobility,  whose  claims  and  privileges  could  not  be  justi- 
fied except  by  the  blind  maintenance  of  tilings  as  they  were.  Un* 
changing  conservatism  was  their  only  safety;  the  least  innovation 
seemed  an  omen  of  revolution. 

But  there  were  even  deeper  grounds  of  dislike  and  opposition. 
The  Pharisees,  as  the  hereditary  representatives  of  puritans  who  had 
delivered  the  nation  in  the  great  struggle  agjiinst  Syria,  looked  for- 
"ward  with  touciiing  though  fanatical  yearning,  to  the  realiztition  of 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  which,  as  they  understood  them,  promised 
that  Israel,  under  the  Messiah,  and  with  it,  themselves,  should  be 
raised  "to  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom;  tliat  all  peoples, 
nations,  and  binguages  should  serve  Ilim,  and  that  His  kingdom 
should  be  everlasting."  They  believed  that  this  national  triumph 
would  be  inaugurated  so  soon  as  Israel,  on  its  part,  carried  out  to  the 
full  the  requirements  of  the  ceremonial  laws,  as  expounded  in  their 
traditions.  It  was  a  matter  of  formal  covenant,  in  which  the  truth 
and  righteousness — ^that  is,  the  justice,  of  Jehovah  were  involved. 
The  morals  they  demanded  might  be  only  mechanical,  and  their  ob- 
servances slavery  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  tliey  believed  that  if 
they  fulfilled  their  part,  God  must  needs  fulfil  His,  and  they  strove 
hard  to  make  the  nation,  like  themselves,  "  blameless,"  touching  this 
righteousness;  that  they  might  claim  divine  interi)osition  as  a  ri^ht. 
The  zeal  of  the  Pharisee  for  the  Law  was.  thus,  a  mere  hired  service, 
with  all  the  restlessness,  exaggeration,  emulation,  and  moral  impurity, 
inseparable  from  a  mercenary  spirit. 

To  this  dream  of  the  future,  the  Sadducces  opposed  a  stolid  and 
contemptuous  indifference.  Enjoying  the  honours  and  good  things 
of  the  world,  they  had  no  taste  for  a  revolution  which  should  intro- 
duce, they  knew  not  what,  in  the  place  of  a  state  of  things  with 
which  they  were  quite  contented.  Their  fathers  had  had  no  such 
ideas,  and  the  sons  ridiculed  them.  They  not  only  laughed  aside  the 
Pharisaic  idea  of  righteousness,  as  identitied  with  a  life  of  minute  and 
endless  observance,  but  fell  back  on  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  mocked  at 
the  Messianic  hope  from  which  the  zeal  of  their  rivals  had  sprung. 
"The  Sadducees,"  says  Josephus,  "believe  that  the  soul  dies  with 
the  body,  and  recognize  no  authority  but  that  of  the  Law.  Good 
was  to  be  done  for  its  own  s:ikc,  not  for  reward  in  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  or  at  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  "The  Sadducees," 
says  Rabbi  Natlian,  "use,  daily,  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  not  for 
pnde,  but  because  the  Pharisees  torment  themselves  in  this  life, 
though  they  will  have  nothing  in  the  next."  As  to  the  world  to 
come,  they  left  it  doubtful,  maintaining,  if  the  words  in  the  Talmud 
be  not  an  interpolation,  in  opposition  to  the  Pharisees,  that  it  could 
not  be  proved  from  the  Books  of  Moses.  They  even  went  the  length 
of  inventing  diificulties  which  they  supposed  involved  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  "They  believe  neither  in  the  resurrection,  nor 
in  angel,  nor  spirit,  but  the  Pharisees  confess  both,"  says  St.  Luke, 
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To  all  thb  iTH  added  the  emUttetment  of  oppodto  vlaws  <n  Iba 
great  aub^t  of  human  freedom  and  divine  fonknowledn.  Uka 
all  pnritiing,  the FhoriBeea  exalted  tbe latter thoo^  thoy dunot  inr 
the  former.  They  bad  »  profound  belief  In  Frorldflsoe^iindaMana- 
ing  bj  it  that  tlicv  themselTea  were  the  favouritea  of  Jabonh,  and 
could  count  on  His  taking  ihclr  aide.     "The  Baddoceea,"  awr  Jote- 

ShuB,  ''  maintain  that  there  is  no  nich  thing  as  piedcaliaauoi^  and 
eny  lliat  human  affairs  are  regulated  br  it,  mal&lainlng  that  our  dea- 
tin;  rests  with  ourselves;  that  we  are  the  cauae  of  our  own  good  for- 
tune, and  bring  evil  on  us  by  our  own  folly,  flw  BaddtKW  waa,  in 
fact,  a  mere  man  of  the  world,  beliering  ODljr  in  Uie  picaent:  tlie 
Pharisee,  a  mystic,  to  whom  the  future  and  the  anpeniatnnd  were  aH. 

The  nation  zealously  auppoited  the  niartaeei.  Tbe  apiiit  of  the 
age  was  uuioBt  the  Sadduceea.  Tlie  mnlUtnde  Adiked  to  beer  ibri 
what  the  Maccabsana  had  defended  with  their  blood  waa  nncancn- 
ical.  They  yielded  cheerfulljr  to  the  heavy  jndu  of  tbe  Phariaale 
Babbla,  for,  the  more  burdensome  tbe  dutiea  reqnired,  tbe  gmter^ 
future  bward  for  performance.  Tbe  Fbariaec*,  moicoTcr,  were  pan 
of  the  people,  mingled  habitually  with  (bem  aa  tbdr  apiritual  gnldea, 
and  were  the  examples  of  exact  obedience  to  their  own  preccptj. 
Their  Messianic  dreams  were  of  DBtional  glory,  and  thus  the  crowd 
saw  in  them  the  representatives  of  their  own  fondest  aspirations. 
Tlie  Sndducees — isolated,  hnugh^,  harsh,  and  unnntional — were 
haled;  their  rivals  hoDoured  and  followed.  The  extravagances  and 
the  ti vpocrisy  of  some  might  be  ridiculed,  but  they  were  (he  accepted 
poiwlar  leaders. 

Indeed,  apart  from  all  other  coDsiderotions.  the  fact  that  the  Sad- 
duceea Dupported  zealously  every  government  in  turn,  won  enough  to 
set  tlic  people  against  them.  Instead  of  tliia,  the  Fharisefs  shared 
and  fostered  the  patriotic  and  religious  abhorrence  of  the  Boman 
Euprcmacy,  and  were  swom  enemies  of  the  lialcd  Herodinn  family. 
Tliu  result  was  that,  in  the  words  of  Joseplius,  "  Ihe  Ptiarisees  had 
such  an  influence  nitli  the  people,  that  DOthlng  could  be  <liine  about 
divine  ivorsliip,  prayers,  or  Eacrilices,  except  according  to  llieir  wislies 
and  rules,  for  the  commuuity  believed  tlicy  sought  only  the  loftiest 
and  worlhlebt  aims  alike  in  word  and  deed.  The  SoiUluceea  were 
few  In  nunilicr:  and  though  thev  belonged  lo  tlic  high'.'st  luiiks,  had 
BO  little  influence,  that  when  elected  lo  office,  they  were  forced  to , 
comply  with  Ihe  ritual  of  the  Phorisecs  from  fear  o?  the  i.eoplu." 

There  were,  doulrtle.ss,  many  priests  who  were  not  Padducees — men 
serving  God  humbly;  devoted  to  their  sacred  duties,  nnd  living  in 
full  sympathy  of  thought  and  life  with  the  Pharisees.  In  the  dis- 
putes with  Jesus,  we  may  lie  sure  thai  mony  such  Pharisaic  priests: 
the  great  company,  perhaps,  who.  within  a  short  time  afier  His 
deitili.  became  "obedient  to  the  Faith,"  took  no  part  in  the  fleree 
mnlignlty  of  their  brethren.  But,  now,  for  the  tirst  time,  the  Saddu- 
ceed— haughty  cletical  aristocrats  of  tha  Temple—  joined  with  the 
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^f^  vulgar  Pharisee  of  the  Synagogue  to  accomplish  the  dcstniction 
^^  ^lie  new  Teacher.    It  was  the  most  ominous  sign  of  the  beginning 

,^he  end  that  had  yet  appeared. 
^   -^gcr  for  a  fresh  dispute,  tlie  strange  allies,  very  likely  fresh  from 
_f^^*ni«lem,  no  sooner  found  that  He  had  rcturnecl,  than  they  sallied 
^^^th  to  open  a  discussion.    *'  You  claim,"  said  they,  "  to  be  a  teacher 
jw^^e  from  (Jod,  and  have  given  many  ' si^ns '  that  you  are  so  in  the 
•5^  ^  Tacles  vou  have  performed.     But  all  those  signs  have  been  imtrust- 
jj^  ^rthy,  for  we  know  that  the  earth  and  even  the  air  are  filled  with 
j-^^mons.     It  is*  quite  possible  that  the  prince  of  the  devils,  to  deceive 
^T^^n  into  supporting  your  claims,  may  have  given  you  power  for  a 
P^^  ^ne  over  these  demons,  and  thus  all  that  vou  have  done  may  be  only 
dark  plot  to  undo  us.     The  Egvptian  magicians  did  miracles,  and 
Xir  fathers  did  not  believe  evcn'Moses  for  the  common  wonders  he 
lid,  for  they  might  have  been  wrought  only  by  magic  and  incanta- 
%.ons.     A  sign  from  heaven,  however,  is  different.     It  is  beyond  the 
^'Jower  of  devils:  *they  can  neither  shine  like  the  sun.  nor  give  light 
^  Ike  the  moon,  nor  give  rain  unto  men.'    Our  Rabbis  tell  us  that  when 
"^lie  King-Messias  comes,  and  the  great  war  between  Gog  and  Magog 
\jeg:in9,  signs  from  heaven  will  appear.    We  are  not  to  expect  Ilim  till 
^  rainbow  has  spanned  the  world  and  filled  it  with  light.     Give  us 
Vjread  from  heaven,  as  Moses  did,  or  signs  in  the  sim  and  moon  like 
Joshua,  or  call  down  thunder  and  hail  like  Samuel,  or  fire  and  rain 
like  Elijah,  or  make  the  sun  turn  back  like  Isaiah,  or  let  us  hear  the 
Dath  Kol  which  came  to  Simon  the  Just — that  we  may  believe  you." 
But  Jesus  knew  the  men  with  whom  lie  hfid  to  do,  and  woulcl  hold 
no  communication  with  them  beyond  the  ^.hortest.     The  tempter  had 
long  before  urged  Him  to  make  a  vain  display  of  His  supernatural 
power  in  support  of  His  claims,  but  as  it  was  monstrous  that  miracles 
should  l)e  thrown  away  on  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  or  wrought  at  his 
"will,  it  was  no  less  so  to  work  them  at  the  bidding  of  men  filled  with 
his  spirit.     The  worth  of  proof  depends  on  the  openness  to  convic- 
tion.    He  had  alrpady  said  that  to  cast  pearls  before  wild  swine,  was 
only  to  invite  them  to  turn  and  rend  you.     No  "  sign"  could  avail 
where  there  was  no  sympathy.     The  truth  He  came  to  procrlaim  ap- 
]M?aled  to  the  heart,  and  must  l>e  its  own  evidence,  winning  its  way 
by  its  own  divine  beauty  into  humble  and  ready  breasts.     ExternaJ 
proofs  could  only  establish  external  facts. 

With  biting  irony  He  turned  on  them  in  a  few  brief  incisive  sen- 
tences. **How  is  it  that  ye,  who  are  so  skilled  in  the  signs  of  the 
heavens,  are  so  dull  to  read  those  arovmd  you?  You  watch  the  sky, 
and  talk  of  siinis  in  it.  In  the  evening  you  say,  '  Fair  weather,  for 
the  sky  is  red ;'  and  in  the  morning,  *  Foul  weather  to-day,  for  the  sky 
is  red  and  lowering.*  When  you  see  a  cloud  rising  in  the  west,  you 
say,  'there  comes  a  shower;'  when  you  see  a  south  wind  blowmg, 
you  gay,  *  There  will  be  heat.'  You  pretend  to  tell,  by  the  way  the 
smoke  blows  on  the  last  evening  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  what 
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TMthcr  there  will  be  for  the  year.  Iflttnm  iiorihinfd,}eaMjttMr 
will  be  much  rain,  and  the  poor  will  r^}<rfce;  ff  It  ton  aaOOi,  ran  m^ 
the  rich  will  rejoice  and  the  poor  mouni,  for  tbera  iilU  be  HtUa  nh; 
if  tt  turn  eastward,  all  rejoice :  If  westward,  al]  moun.  If  God  Imtb 
been  so  Kracioua  to  men  as  to  give  siRU  of  fair  weather,  of  wind,  and 
of  rain,  now  much  more  must  He  nare  given  dgna  (rf  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  HessUhT  You  an  diligent  to  czgom  In  Miidyiiw  lbs 
akj,  but  you  ask  rigna  of  my  being  the  Meaalah  m  If  Done  Md  Dcei 
given,  when  many  uDmlstakable  Mies  invite  too  in  toot  own  Scrip- 
tuTea,  In  the  events  of  the  day,  the  preatduiiK  of  Jofan,  and  In  wf 
own  mlrocleB,  teaching,  and  life.  An  evU  ana  adtiltnoiH  generatloB 
Bceke  after  a  sien  of  the  approach  of  the  kingdcHn  of  Ood  to  i&lt  II, 
while  It  is  blind  to  the  slpis  around,  that  the  Heariah  mnat  oome,  It 
tbe  nation  is  not  to  perlsb.  I  will  ^ve  ^oa  DO  dgB  but  Uut  of  lh> 
prophet  Jonah,  for  as  the  warning  of  ma  worda,  was  the  only  oaa 
siven  to  the  Ninevitea,  ray  preaching  wiU  he'  the  only  aign  given  to 
It  ig  Its  own  evIdeDce.    AvSrt  from  my  mmriea;  my  Ufa, 


o  the  Ninevitea,  ray  preaching  wiU  he'  the  only  aign  given  to 
,  .         It  ig  Its  own  evIdeDce.    Apcm  from  my  mmriea;     ~  '" 

and  the  divine  and  heavenly  truth  I  preach,  are  aaffldent  p 

I  am  aent  by  Qod.     Hereafter,  indeed,  Jonah  will  become  a  alfn  In 

another  sense,  for  as  he  was  three  days  and  Ihree  nights  in  the  whale's 
belly,  Ml  I,  when  put  to  death,  Hhall  be  (he  same  time  \a  the  grave." 

So  saying,  He  left  them.  It  was  clearly  unsafe  to  stay  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. Ilenreforth  He  could  only  lead  a  ftigidve  outlawed  life, 
and  with  a  deep  sigh  al  the  hopelessness  of  winning  over  men  blinded 
by  prejuice,  and  liardeQi'd  in  iieart.  He  entereil  Uie  boat  once  more, 
antf  crossed  the  Lake  to  tbe  lonely  and  secure  caaleni  side. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

IK  FI.IGIIT  ONCE  UORE. 

The  renewed  attempt  to  involve  Jesus  in  a  damaging  dispute  had 
failed.  He  had  not  made  an  ostentatious  display  of  supernatural 
power  at  the  bidding  of  His  enctnics,  but  had  turned  sharpjv  on  them, 
and  liad  left  them  discomfited  before  tlie  multitude.  They  had  hoped 
(o  have  deprecialcd  Him  us  a  mere  UDaiitiiorizcd  intruder  into  the 
office  of  Rabbi,  and  to  have  had  an  easy  triumph,  hut  His  modest,  yet 
dignifled  and  keen  retort  had  put  liiem  to  bliame.  Thc[r  bitterness 
against  one,  now  hated  and  feared  more  tlian  ever,  was  so  much  the 
greater. 

His  departure  (iiat  autumn  evening  might  well  have  saddened  His 
heart.  It  was  His  final  relcctlon  on  the  very  spot  where  He  bad 
laboured  most,  and  He  was  leaving  il,  lo  return,  indeed,  for  a  passing 
visit,  but  never  to  appear  again  publicly,  or  to  tcacli,  or  work  miraclea. 
As  the  boat  swept  out  inlo  the  Lake,  and  the  whole  scene  opened 
before  Him — the  white  beach,  tbe  green  plain,  the  woodet^  hUli 
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J^l^d,  the  white  houses  reflected  in  the  water,  and  over  them  the 

^^^^J  synago^e,  in  which  He  had  taught  so  often,  and  done  such 

w?f  %btir  acts, — It  was  no  wonder  that  He  sighed  deeply  in  spirit,  borne 

^j^'Vm  oy  the  thought  of  the  darkened  mind,  the  perverted  conscience, 

^^^  the  stonv  hei^  that  had  rejected  the  things  of  their  peace. 

fl^  ^^8  He  sat  in  the  boat  amidst  His  disciples  lie  was  still  full  of  such 

jjjz;^^ught8.    They  had  heard  His  words  to  His  enemies,  but  they  did 

3;^^  %  seem  to  have  realized  all  the  dan^^er  implied  in  the  Incident. 

g^^^^^y  had  been  led  away  from  Him  by  the  deceitful  slanders,  or 

tj^^'^cious  arguments  of  the  liienirchical  party,  and  it  was  well  that 

^^y  should  be  put  on  their  guard. 

'Take  heed,  lieware,"  said  He  solemnly,  "of  the  leaven  of  the 


t^  "^^^arisees  and  Stulducees,  and  of  the  party  of  Herod. "    It  so  hap- 
l^^j^^ned,  however,  that  in  their  hurried  night,  having  had  no  time  to 
^  in  provisions,  there  was  only  one  loaf   in  tlie  boat,  and  with 
e  childishness  of    uneducated    minds,  they  at   once  fancied  He 
ferred  to  their  having  come  without  bread.     At  the  well  of  Samaria 
.ey  had  thought  Ho  referred  to  conmion  food  when  He  spoke  of  the 
eat  of  the  soul ;  they  had  been  as  dull  in  catching  the  metaphor  of 
is  flesh  being  the  kread  of  life,  and  hereafter  they  were  to  think 
^ly  of  natiurafrest  when  He  spoke  of  the  dead  Lazarus  as  sleeping. 
,   teAoction,  like  continuity  of  thought,  comes  only  with  mental  train- 
Jj^g.      The  uncultured  mind,  whether  old  or  young,  learns  slowly, 
TT'hey  might  have  remembered  from  the  twice  repeated  miraculous 
^^jeliugs  of  the  multitude,  that  it  was  indifferent  how  little  they  had 
Xvith  them  when  their  Master  was  in  their  midst,  but  it  uc^ds  a 
t-lioughtfulness  and  depth  beyond    that  of   average  tishcrnien    and 
1"»easants,  such  as  they  were,  to  retison  and  reflect.     "He  tells  us," 
^liey  whispered,   "that  if  we  buy  bread  from  a  Pharisee  or  a  Sad- 
<lucee,  the  bread  would  deflle  us,  as  it  would  if  we  bought  it  from  a 
Samaritan. "    So  rude  was  the  spiritual  material  from  which  Jesus 
load  to  create  the  founders  of  Christianity! 

•*  O  ye  of  little  faith,"  interrupted  He,  "  why  do  ye  reason  among 

^'ourselves  because  ye  have  no  loaves?    Are  your  hearts  hardened 

Ihat  you  cannot  understand?    Have  you  forgotten  when  I  broke  the 

five  loaves  among  the  five  thousand,  and  the  seven  among  the  |our 

t^liousand,  how  many  baskets  and  wallets  full  of  frai^ments  ye  took 

up?     How  could  you  think  you  would  ever  want  aflor  that,  whether 

'we  had  bread  with  us  or  not?    Do  you  not  see  that  when  I  spoke  of 

loaves  I  was  thinking  not  of  loaves,  hut  of  instruction?    Beware  of 

the  teaching  of  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Hcrodians,  about  me  or 

about  religion.     They  would  gladly  fill  your  minds  with  slanders  and 

misleading  fancies;  draw  yo\i  away  from  me;  and  corrupt  your  hearts 

"by  their  superstition,  and  religious  acting,  and  self-righteous  pride,  or 

'by  thehr  worldliness  and  unbelief." 

The  course  of  the  boat  avus  directed  to  the  head  of  the  Lake,  to 
Bethaiida»  newly  renamed  JuUas  by  the  tetrarch  Philip,  in  lionouc  ot 
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the  daughter  of  Augustas,  his  pstnm.  Hie  old  mme  of  iflte'TinMi 
had  not  yet  been  lo^  howerer.  It  was  on  the  route  to  the  district  w 
which  Jesus  was  hurrying,  and  might  well  have  detained  Him  as  a 
resting  place,  under  other  circumstancea  'Lying  on  the  green  hHI 
above  the  plain  of  BatihAr— the  scene  of  the  miraculous  feedlngplt 
overlooked,  at  a  short  distance,  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  faito  the 
Lake.  To  the  west  stretched  the  wide  tract  of  black  besatt,  tougli 
and  barren,  reaching  from  the  marshes  of  Jordan,  dotted  with  buf- 
faloes luxuriating  in  the  mhre,  to  Chorazin  and  Capernaum.  To  the 
south  rose  the  iMure  table-land  on  the  east  of  the  Lake,  and  the  town 
itself,  boasting  the  splendid  tomb  Just  built  by  Philip,  for  hU  own 
use,  was  not  wanting  in  bcautjy.  But  Jusus  had  no  ieisBre  to  stay* 
nor  was  there  an  inducement  m  any  klndlv  bearing  of  the  population 
towards  Him.  He  had  often  taught  in  Uieir  streets  and  synagogue, 
and  had  lived  in  their  liouses.  ana  done  mnny  migfity  works  ocaoie 
them,  vet,  like  the  people  of  Chorazin  and  Capernaum,  they  bad 
Ihftened  to  their  Rabbis  rather  than  to  Him,  and  had  refused  to 
repent.  There  still,  however,  were  some  who  had  better  thonghti^ 
and  these,  seeing  Him  enter  the  town,  hurriedly  bronglit  a  blind  men, 
and  besought  iTim  to  touch  him.  Even  in  a  place  that  would  not 
liear  Him  His  tender  heart  could  not  withhold  its  pity.  It  would 
have  attracted  notice  when  He  most  sought  to  avoid  it,  had  He  healed 
the  sufferer  in  the  public  street,  and,  therefore,  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  He  led  him  into  the  fields  outside.  He  might  have  wrought  the 
cure  by  a  word,  but  He  chose  to  use  the  same  simple  form  as  in  the 
case  of  the  dumb  man  in  the  Decapolis.  Touching  the  blind  eyes 
with  His  moistened  finger,  perhaps  to  arrest  the  wanderinff  thouglits 
and  predispose  him  to  trust  in  the  Healer,  He  asked  the  olind  man 
"  if  he  saw  au^htV"  The  supernatural  power  of  the  touch  had  hnd 
due  effect,  ytiih  upturned  eyes,  the  hitherto  blind  could  sec  indis- 
tinctly. Men  moved  before  him,  in  undefined  haze,  like  trees.  The 
partial  cure  must  have  strengthened  his  faith,  and  thus  prepared  him 
for  perfect  restoration.  Another  touch,  and  he  could  see  clearly,  far 
and  near.  "Go  to  jour  home,"  said  Jesus,  "without  returning  to 
the  town,  and  tell  no  one  al)out  it."  The  less  publicity  given  to  His 
acts  or  w^ords,  the  ^afer  for  Christ. 

The  retreat  to  which  Jesus  w^as  making  was  the  town  of  Capsarca 
Philippi.  It  lay  on  the  north-east  of  the  reedy  and  marshy  plain  of 
El  Huleh.  It  was  close  to  Dan, "the  extreme  north  of  the  bounds  of 
ancient  Israel,  as  Beei'sheba  was  the  extreme  south.  It  was  almost  on 
a  line  with  Tyre,  and  thus,  far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Rabbis  and 
High  Priests.  A  town,  Baal-Gad — named  from  the  Canaanite  cfod 
of  fortune — had  occupied  the  site*  from  immemorial  antiquity,  but 
Philip  ha<l  rebuilt  it  splendidly,  three  years  Iwfore  Christ's  birth,  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  prevaiUng  liattery  of  the  Emperor,  had  called 
it  Coisarea,  in  honour  oiAu^istus.  It  had  been  the  pleasure  of  his 
peaceful  reign  to  adorn  it  with  altars,  votive  images,  and  statues,  and 
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^  own  name  had  been  added  by  the  people,  to  distinffmsh  it  from 

•*e  Oeesarea  on  the  sea-coast.     Herod  the  Great.  Philip  s  father,  had 

^ready,  nineteen  years  before  Christ,  in  gnitefiil  acknowledgment 

?*  JJie  gift  of  the  districts  of  Panias  and  Ulatha.  adorned  the  spot 

^^  ft  grand  temple  of  white  nmr])l(',  in   heathen  llattcry  of   tlie 

SJ^Peror,  deified,  thus,  while  still  alive,  by  the  king  of  the  Jews. 

,  *»e  Worship  of  the  shepherd  god  Pan,  to  whom  a  cave  out  of  which 

«rst  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  was  sacred,  had  f^ven  its  secou(\ 

^ij^e — Panias — ^now,  Banias — to  the  place.   It  was  one  of  the  loveliest 

M^^  in  the  Holy  Land,  built  on  a  terrace  of  rock,  part  of  the  range 

^^^^Hermon,  which  rose  l)ehind  it  seven  or  eight  thousjmd  feet.    Connt- 

^^^  streams  murmured  down  the  slojws,  amidst  a  unique  richness 

^^d  variety  of  flower,  and  shrub,  and  tree.     The  chief  source  of  the 

^^^^rdan,  still  bursts  in  a  full  silver-clear  stream  from  a  bottomless 

^  ^^Pt^  o^  water,  in  the  old  cave  of  Pan,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 

^^'om  beneath  a  high  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  adorned  Avith  niches 

>ice  filled  with  marble  Naiads  of  the  stream  and  Satyrs  of  the  woods; 

>id  with  countless  votive  tablets;  but  now  strewn  round  w-ith  the 

Xins  of  the  shepherd  god's  ancient  temple.     Thick  woods  still  shade 

'ie  channel  of  the  young  river.     Oaks  and  olive  groves  alternate 

rith  pastures  and  fields  of  grain,  and  high  over  all  rises  the  old  castle 

f  Banias.  perhaps  the  **  Tower  of  Lebanon  that  looketh  towards 

>amascus,"  of  the  song  of  Solomon. 

To  this  scene  Jesus  had  now  come,  and  might  have  foimd  in  the 
*^harms  of  nature  a  balm  for  His  tired  and  stricken  heart,  had  He 
"been  free  to  think  of  such  outward  charms.  From  the  hill  on  whicli 
the  town  stood — one  of  the  lower  spurs  of  Hennon — the  view  ranged 
over  all  northern  Palestine,  from  the  plains  of  Phenicia.  to  the  hills 
of  Samaria.  In  the  north-west  rose  the  dark  gigantic  moimtain 
forms  of  Lebanon;  to  the  south  stretched  out  the  ri(!h  table-land  of 
the  Hauran.  From  Hermon,  not  from  Zion,  or  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
one  beholds  "the  good  land,  the  land  of  brooks,  of  waters,  of  foun- 
tains, of  depths  that  spring  out  of  the  valleys  and  hiils;  a  land  of 
wheat  and  barlev,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  anil  poraegninates;  a  land 
of  oil  olive  anA  honey."  Far  and  near  the  suqvK'iMingly  fniitful 
landscape  was  watered  by  sparkling  brooks  flowing  into  the  main 
stream  of  Jordan,  her?  only  twenty  steps  broad.  Bo  far  back  as  the 
days  of  the  Judges,  the  children  of  Dan,  wandering  hither  from  the 
south,  had  found  it  to  want  nothing  that  earth  could  jrive.  Wheat 
fields  alternated  with  fields  of  barley,  maize,  sesame,  and  rice,  olive 
orchards,  mea<lows,  awl  flowery  pastures,  tlic  deliy:ht  of  countless 
bees; and  the  slopes  were  covered  with  woods,  vocal  with  the  songs 
of  birds. 

But  even  Jesus  had  few  thoughts,  at  such  a  time,  for  such  natural 
charms.  He  was  a  fugitive  and  outlaw,  rejected  by  the  nation  He 
liad  come  to  save;  safe  only  !>ecauso  He  was  outside  the  bounds  of 
Israel,  in  a  heathen  region.    It  w^as  clear  that  His  public  work  was 


!!,■  Illll  Hll.rrlv  |-..llll.lr,i  Ihr  N,  \v  Kilii;,l.>,l 
i>u!  ^'I.a-  irl.lM'  hilt  :lm'.  .liiillir^riMl  II.'UI  '■ 
iif  k'livfii  ill  i|]['  v;ifl  iiiii-^s  iit  liiiumiiilv;  but  Ihi 
ilaoir  to  the  ciidH  of  Ihc  c:ir1h,  onirHiu  Unv 
surel}'  spread,  nse  after  ape.,  through  the  nhol 
own  denth  would  now  no  longer  fie  fatsi  to  (1 
genu  of  itR  fullest  development  would  Biirvi^ 
of  the;  Twelve,  and  nt  the  few  other  fnilhful  so 
Him. 

But  it  WOK  ncccKnry  tliat  tbe  Imnd  to  whoi 
Kingdom  nfler  Ilia  denth  would  beentruiiled  si 
their  failh,  and  cnligliiened  by  explicit  discloe 
to  thcm(«lTeji  iind  to  it.  Tlicrc  wiis  much,  even 
honest  hearts,  that  ncnled  eorreetion  nnd  elcvatii 
trained  in  the  theolo;:}' of  His  enemies,  nnd  et 
fluRiced  by  it  to  A  grent  extent. 

Jcaus  had  utterly  different  eonreplions  of 
theirs,  and,  therefore,  bad  not,  ns  yet,  elnimed  th 
Miy  format  wav,  even  in  the  circle  of  the  Twe 
never  hcsitnlcd  to  iiccepl  homage,  as  such,  wl 
Once,  to  the  Samaritan  woman,  and  onee,  by  i 
Twelve,  He  had  assumed  the  awful  dignity,  and 
His  teaching  and  life  implied  His  claim  to  U 
Twelve,  there  had  been  a  retieenee  and  eautioii 
anticipate  the  development  of  their  religious  la 
mysten'  they  were,  as  yet,  unaWe  to  receive.  B 
Unn  lie  had  never  assumed  the  Messiahshipi  f 
pollttcAl  idenH.  to  liave  done  so  wonlil  ^.^•rr■  l^- 
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"^•^hen  would  bow  before  Israel :  He  proclaimed  that  the  heathen 

^«*  to  hare  equal  rank  and  rights  with  **  tlie  people  of  God."  They 

expected  that  the  traditions  of  the  Rabbis,  with  their  infinite  observ- 

JJ**^  Were  to  be  made  the  law  for  aW  countries  and  ages;  He  an- 

jounced  their  utter  abrogation,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  cove- 

*j*Jjt  of  filial  liberty  with  men  at  large,  in  place  of  the  old  covenant 

r^^  *  single  people.     They  expected  a  sudden  and  violent  political 

^Qvulsion,  heralded  by  a  disturbance  of  the  order  of  nature  by  un- 

fij^^ented  signs  and  wonders  in  the  heavens,  and  on  earth,  and  of 

^  history  of  nations.     He  taught  that  the  Messianic  kingdom  would 

g^.brougiit  about  only  by  the  silent  might  of   words,  and  of  the 

Q^i^t  of  God,  renewing  all  natural  and  moral  relations  of  men,  but 

i,2*y  by  a  4ow  and  well-nigh  imperceptible  jidvance.     Not  only  the 

Q^^ion,  but  «ven  the  Twelve,  had  utterly  to  unlearn  the  fixed  ideas 

^   ^he  iiast,  lefore  a  spiritual  Messiahship  could  be  welcome  to  them. 

jw  ^w  difficult  that  was,  is  shown  by  the   request  of   Salome,  the 

^^^ther  of  James  and  John,  after  the  disciples  had  formally  acknowl- 

£^^|[ed  their  Leader  as  the  Messiah,  that  her  two  sons  should  sit  in 

^^^«  high  places  of  honour,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Messianic 

"^rone. 

In  the  consdous  divinity  of  His  nature,  Jesus  had  never  yet  asked 
e  Twelve  any  question  respecting  Himself,  but  it  was  necessary, 
ow  that  the  enc  was  approaching,  that  they  should  know  Him  m 
lis  true  dignity.    He  must  reveal  Himself  definitely  as  the  Messiah, 
'^^d  be  formally  accepted  as  such.     To  have  confined  Himself,  like 
"^ohn,  to  the  annomcement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  at  hand,  would 
Xiavc  left  that  kinglom  incomplete,  and  have  created  expectations  of 
"^he  future  advent  •{  some  other  as  its  Ilo^d.     Without  a  personal 
centre  round  which  to  gather,  the  work  of  HLs  life  would  have  faded 
«,way  with  His  deati.     He  Himself,  in  the  deathless  l)eauty  of  HLh 
life,  and  the  infinite  attractiveness  of  His  self-sacrificing  death,  must 
necessarily  be  the  abding  soul  of  the  new  Society  through  all  ages, 
for  its  fundamental  mnciple,  from  the  first,  had  been  personal  love 
towards  Him.     His  vords,  His  whole  life.  His  voluntary  humiliation ; 
the  transcendent  self  restraint  and  self-denial   which  had  used  un- 
•  limited  supernatural  wwer  only  for  others;  and  had  submitted  to 
poverty,  obscurity,  an4  opposition,  erelong  to  culminate  in  the  en- 
diutince  of  a  violent  teath  for  the  good  of  mankind,  raised  Him  to 
a  divine  and  perfect  iceal  of  love  and  goodness,  which,  of  itself,  pro- 
claimed Him  the  King— that  is,  the  Messiah — in  the  new  kingdom 
He  had  foimded.     ''Tie  love  of  Christ"  was  to  be  the  watchword 
of  His  followers  in  all  iges:  the  sentiment  that  would  nerve  them 
to  endure  triumphanth  the  bitterest  pei*secutions,  and  even  death: 
that  would  constrain  tlitm  to  life-Ion^  devotion  to  His  cause;  in  obe- 
dience to  His  commancs,  and  in  imitation  of  His  example.     The 
words  of  a  future  discipe,  St.  Paul,  would  be  only  the  utterance  of 
all  others  worthy  the  nane,  in  every  age.     '•  The  love  of  Christ  con- 


^1 


\Mis   fain    In    >li(;;:.;'i   :i    ilx  If   ]>y  tin-   iir.ir   i.tc"- 
:ii:t)\('.  will!  wlioin  c\':\   1m   il  n|    \\\<  ll)i>ui:ht<  ii 
.'iii»l   awi'ii!  I'aiiii'  ii\ .      1?!  ail    lli>   Icm  j'talion^.  "^ 
liiiii-li"    l'>   pr  ivi  :•.  .:!nl,   law,   wlicii    Israel    Ji.-ui 
tlic'if  r()>t'  hciorc  li'mi  only  the  vision  of  the  C'r 
dora,  more  clearly  tlian  ever,  was  to  cro  forth  to 
onlv  from  the  «ratfs  of  Ills  opeiKHl  pravc;  wher 
•while  yet  with  them,  to  take  His  seat  among  t 
kingdom  had  its  first  subjects, — as  its  Messiah- 
"Waa  one  of  imspeakable  sublimity. 

He  had.  thus,  l)een  absorbed  in  thought  and  » 
prayer,  as  tliey  passed  from  to\NTi  to  town  on  His 
until  at  last  they  had  reached  the  neighbourhood  o 
There,  He  once  more  went  aside,  in  some  lonely  6 
wooded  valleys,  for  solitary  prayer.     Before  H 
Twelve,  He  had  detennincd  to  delay  no  longer  a 
to  throw  aside  the  veil,  and  openly  a^«^ume  the 
had  long  been  silently  ascrilx?d  to  Him  in  His  . 
silently  accepted,  without  a  formal  and  definite  ae 

"  AVhom  do  mcu  say  that  I.  the  Son  of  Man,  ir 
troduce  the  momentous  topic.  The  answer  sli)^ 
had  been  understood,  and  how  utterly  the  fixec  i 
Messiah  had  darkened  tlie  general  mind.  **  Sone 
the  spirit  of  John  the  Baptist  hiis  entered  Thee,dnc 
est  through  it,  or  tlmt  Thou  art  John  himself, rise 
and  a|)i)eanng  under  another  name;  some  that  The 
like  Lnoch,  has  ncA'cr  died,  but  was  taken  up  )odi 
has  now  returned  in  the  body  as  ^lalachi  predi<ted, 
Messiah;  some  that  Thou  art  Jeremiah,  come  lO  re 
the  sacred  vessels  which  be  hu^  i"  xt/^...*  ^'^- 


*i. 
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•'^yecl  of  the  keenest  interest  and  discussion,  from  Ilia  felt  relation 

•Jl^l>e  Expected  One,  and  this,  of  itself,  promised  a  rich  result,  when 

•'fis  followers,  after  His  departure,  directed  the  minds  of  men  to  a 

clearer  conception  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom.     He  Himself  know 

^aona  He  was,  and  was  unaffected  by  any  popular  judgment.    But 

""®  had  now  to  obtain  from  the  lips  of  the  Twelve  themselves, — the 

^PPcial  witnesses  of  His  life  and  daily  word''-, — a  higher  confes:-.io:i. 

Y**<^U  He  knew  they  only  needed  a  questii)n  from  Him  to  ulicr 

rjaaly^     "But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am?"    Instantly  from  the  lips  of 

^Hnfioti  Peter,  the  impulsive ,  tender,  loving,  rock-like  disciple,  camo 

rj*  'Hat  the  full  heart  of  his  Master  waited  to  hear.    **  Thou,  my  ^Mas- 

l^  and  I/ord,"  said  he,  doubtless  with  beaming  joy,  **Thou  art  tho 

jurist— Antali  Meschicha— the  Son  of  the  living  God."    Thus,  in  tho 

^tskirtsof  the  heathen  town  dedicated  to  the  deified  Augustus,  Jesus 

^^  proclaimed,  w^ith  no  preparatory  circumstance,  in  the  privacy  of 

J    ^^iJall  circle  of  Galilnean  fishermen,  as  the  King  of  the  Universal 

^l*tiel:  here,  a  fugitive  whose  only  earthly  crown  was  to  be  the  one 

■jki    thorns.  He  assumed  publicly  tho  empire  of  all  the  world,  as  tho 

^^^ssiah  of  God.  ^ 

ij^  ^e  greatness  and  significance  of  this  confession  of  Peter's,  made 
1^-^  the  name  of  the  Twelve,  cannot  be  exagjjerated.    It  was  a  striking 
^*  Vance  towards  realizing  the  great  truth  ot  the  Incarnation,  and  tho 
^^^ar  intelligence  would  one  day  follow  the  open  and  ardent  jtteranco 
m  ^  the  heart.     Hitherto  Jesus  had  revealed  Himself  chiefly  as  the 
1^^   Son  of  3Ian."  and  **the  Son  of  God;"  but  He  now  received  from 
^Xoae  who  had  been  constantly  with  Him,  as  a  faint  acknowledg 
^Xent  of  tlic  conviction  wrought  by  His  life,  and  words,  and  mighty 
JN'orks,  the  formal  inauguration  as  the  Messiali-King  of  a  spiritual  and 
^eathless  empire.   N^ithauael  had  anticipated  the  great  confession,  in- 
Jtced,  at  the  opening  of  His  ministry,  and  the  disciples  had  recogniZ/cd 
^ina  as  the  Son  of  God,  on  that  wild  night  when  they  found  that  the 
jorrn  walking  on  the  waves  was  not  tho  spirit  of  the  storm,  but  their 
•oving  Master,  and  when  the  very  winds  and  waves  were  seen  to 
'ibey  Him.    But  the  time  was  not  then  ripe  for  His  definite  Installa- 
tion as  Messiah,  and  the  incidents  passed  off.  Simon,  also,  had  cheered 
His  troubled  soul,  when  the  great  secession  of  the  disciples  took  place 
at  Capernaum,  by  an   antictipation  of   His  confession  at  Ca^sarea 
Vhilippi,  but  He  liad  waivetl  it,  as  it  were,  aside.    Now,  however.  He 
formally  acct^pted  what,  hitherto.  He  had  silently  allowed;  for  the 
hour  hiid  come. 

•*  Blessed  art  Thou,  Simon  Barjona,"  said  He;  **  Flesh  and  blood 
hath  not  rev(»aled  this  to  you,  for  you  have  not  learned  it  from  my 
lowly  outward  form,  and" it  has  come  to  you  from  no  human  teatrh- 
ing;  My  Father  in  Heaven  has  thought  you  worthy  to  have  it  re- 
yealed  to  you."  It  was,  indeed,  an  amazing  utterance.  The  Twelve 
had  been  the  daily  witnesses  of  the  human  simplicity  and  poverty  of 
His  life.  His  homelessness.  His  weary  wanderings  afoot,  and  all'the 
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«lieniiiBtan«»  of  Ula  CMutant  bmnlllktloB,  whldi  mldd  Iwn  eoo^ 
tcrbtlkncedttu  great  nwmoiieai^idi'thair  prWUegal  blimmcflmA 
kflorded,  and   obacoted  Qioit  s^rltual  rinUcMice.     Tbtaa  kit 


_JI  Ou)tr  s^rltual  ri«itflci___. 

,    ._    -ver.  Burrowidea Him  Witt  alHtoedMwrtartnwBot 

k  furtive  life.    Yet  thoy  bad  Inoken  through  the  ImafitUTintiaiial 


monllie  had,  moreoTer,  BurrowidedBlm  m 


ri 


ijudice  of  tbdr  nee,  with  whom  traditton  and  ■baolnto  nnifociBitf 
__  religioiu  things  had  an  InconceiTslde  powa, — tb^  had'tf«tt- 
mrded  the  Judgment  of  thdreplrltual  rakn  and  leadenj  riMnaborc 
Uie  nttnoat  Ideaa  of  those  around;  and  had  seen,  fai  (hair  iQ^  f» 
Jected  Haaler,  the  tnie  Lord  of  the  new  Ungdom  of  Ood.  Bor  li 
the  fact  less  wonderful  that  the  life  and  woraa  of  Jeaoa.  aees  tbna 
cloBcIf ,  Aould  Lave  created  aucb  a  hiftf  and  holy  oonceptton  of  Hk 
apiritual  greatDcsa,  amidst  all  tbe  countenctiona  of  oatwanl  tut  nd 
diOlr  famlliaritr.  In  si^te  of  all.  He  waa  the  Halka  Heacbldw-tha 
Ei^-Uea^ah^to  thoae  wbo  bad  known  Him  belt. 

1^  ardent,  immovable  devotion  of  Peter,  the  flnt  to  own  Ua 
Haaler  aa  Hesdah,  aa  he  had  been  first  in  all  other  nttenncea  of 
trust  and  reverence,  won  for  itself  an  iUnsltlona  tribut«  tKun  Jmw. 
The  wcarj,  sad  hewt,  that  hadeo  much  to  grieve  it.  bad  been  flUed 
for  the  time  with  a  pure  and  kingiT'  ]ov  at  the  proof  thus  given,  that, 
at  litst,  a  true  and  solid  begimting  hna  buen  made.  He  had.  doubt 
less,  lon^  yearned  for  a  time  wlicu  Uie  Tvrelvc  would  be  advauctd 
enough  lo  spiritual  things  to  let  Him  disclaae  His  utmost  thouglita 
and  ultimate  designs,  and  this  time  bad  now  come.  He  had  never 
ret  spoken  of  the  future  govenunent  or  orgSDiution  of  the  New 
Kingdom.  Bs  a  visible  commuDion,  end  did  not  propose  to  lay  down. 
bay  detailed  laws  even  now.  lie  hastened  to  tell  Peler,  however, 
tliat  tliis  society, — His  Church  or  congregation,  "called  out"  frooa 
tbe  norld  at  large,  would  be  entnistcd,  after  His  decease,  to  him,  A* 
buildings  in  the  country  oround  were  founded  on  a  Tock,  that  tbe 
floods  and  storms  miglit  not  overthrow  ihem,  so  it  would  be  raised 
on  the  rock-like  fidelity  shown  by  bim  in  his  grent  confession. 

Turning  to  bim.  He  continued,  "I  have  Fomeihing  tossy  that  con- 
cerns thee.  Thou  art  to  me,  as  when  I  first  saw  you, — Pctros: — the 
the  rock(petni)  which  I  will  make  tbo  foundation  stone,  when  my 
Church,  in  which  my  followers  will  be  enrolled,  is  to  be  built.  In  its 
building  you  will  do  me  tlic  greatest  service,  like  the  slonc  on  whicb 
all  others  re.«[.  iiself  rvsling  on  the  firm  rock  i>eneBtli — which  is  Sly- 
self.  On  you  and  such  n)ck-likc  soiiIn,  il  will  rise,  but  on  you  flnt: 
and  the  gntes  of  dcatli  will  be  jjowerlcss  ngiiinst  it,  for  it  shall  outlivo 
the  grave  and  reach  on  into  ctemiiv.  L'liopening  thongh  the  gatra 
of  the  grave  be,  Ihcy  shall  open  wi^ie  to  let  forth  mv  followers  to  tht 
resurrection  of  the  just,  nor  shall  Ilie  iwwers  of  evil  be  able  to  over 
turn  tlic  new  society  thus  gathered.  I  have  called  you  the  rock  oa 
which  1  shall  raise  my  Church — 1  call  you  also  the  steward,  to  whom 
tbe  cliarge  of  it  is  entrusted.  An  such  J  sliall  give  you.  ofter  mv 
ascent   to   lieavcn,  the  keys  of  It,  tu  admit    such  as  you  diiak 
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^Whj,  both  Jews  and  heathen,  and  to  shut  out  those  whom  yo\i 

^^lik  unfit.    I  commit  to  you,  moreover,  the  f]rovemment  and  disci- 

ffine  of  its  membership:  wliatevor  vou  forbid  as  unlxKX)min?  my 

^ogdom,  or  as  unfitting  for  membership  in  it,  sliall  be  as  if  forbfdden 

jjy  me,  myself,  in  heaven ;  and  whatever  you  i)crmit,  as  not  contrary  to 

'^.  Welfare,  or  not  excluding  from  it,  shall  l>e  as  if  I,  myself,  per- 

'^^tted  it,  from  above.    It  will  Ik;  left  to  your  decision,  which  will  bo 

'^^^gnized  before  God,  what  may  be  forbidden,  as  a  hindrance  to 

^try  into  my  Church  on  earth,  or  unworthy  of  it;  and  what  maybe 

'P^'iiitted,  as  not  barring  from  its  membership."    IIow  Peter  exer- 

^^'Jed  this  honour  in  the  Apostolic  Church  was  hereafter  to  be  seen, 

^J^en  he  rose  as  spokesman  of  the  eleven  in  the  election  of  a  twelfth: 

^«ien  he  spoke  for  them  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  before  the  mulli- 

•f*^«,  and  by  his  constimt  mention  as  chief  and  foremost  of  the  Apos- 

''^^,    Jesus  was  almost  immediately  to  extend  the  same  dignity  and 

•^t^hority  to  the  whole  of  the  twelve,  but  Peter  had  jiLst  precedence 

''^  I'ecognition  of  his  worth  and  character.     The  figments  of  Roman 

^^'^ation,  by  which,  from  this  tribute  to  his  love  and  enthusiasm,  a 

^'^t  structure  of  priestlv  armgance  and  usurpation  has  been  raised, 

'^^^  no  notice  in  this  place. 

The  New  Society  was  at  last  formally  constituted,  and  provision 
^J^e  for  its  government  and  continuance  after  its  founder's  death. 
Ijencefortli,  He  moved  in  the  circle  of  the  Twelve  as  the  recognized 
Messiah  of  whom  they  were  the  future  designated  henilds. 

But  the  approaching  end  of  the  great  drama  could  not  Ix;  left  un- 

V)ld.     Jerusalem  was  the  one  spot  in  which  alone  the  work  of  Jesus 

^uld  be  completed.     Galilee  had  been  only  the  ]>lace  of  preparation. 

The  Temple  and  its  ministering  priests,  the  Rabbis  and  the  schools, 

'Were  in  the  Holy  City.     David  had  reigned  there,  and  th(?re  must  the 

Messiah  be  declared,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  God,  and  proclaim 

the  new  spiritual  theocracy  in  the  centre  of  the  religious  world.    His 

work  in  Galilee  was  virtually  over,  for  though  not  finished,  it  was 

hopelessly  paralyzed  and  checked.     He  might  return,  but  it  would 

avail  nothing  against  the  C(^nspiracy  that  everywhere  fa(*ed  Him.    But 

in  Jerusalem  Ills  work  was  both  to  Ix^gin  and  t<^  complete.     He  must 

go  to  the  CVipital,  for  Galilee  was  in  great  meiisurc  cIoschI  against  Him. 

He  had  assumed  the  Messiahship,  and  He  must  neerls  proclaim  it 

openly  before  His  enemies  in  their  stronghold.     He  knew  that  only 

death  awaited  Him,  but  tliat  death  had  l)een  fr)res(>en  in  the  eternal 

counsels  of  God  as  the  mysterious  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 

world. 

It  would  have  been  premature  to  have  spread  abroad  the  momen- 
touA  incident  of  the  ascription  and  formal  acceptance  of  tlio  title  of 
Messiah.  The  Twelve  nmst  needs  knr)w  the  great  truth,  but  the 
multitude  must,  for  a  time,  l)e  left  to  their  own  fancies,  lie  was  to 
1x)  preached  as  a  crucified  and  risen  Saviour,  not.  as  a  Jewish  Messiah. 
ana  thid  could  not  l)e  till  the  end  had  come.     Nor  did  the  Twelve  as 


impiii'  ni  .li  ru-'»i«  ni,  fon-OMi  !)v  .I(*<ns  frnii 
at   IimimI.  >li(>iil(l   I.I    niinlc  f.ni'iliar  to  I'm*  ' 
\\i<t'  i-ur] •«.-••  <>t"  ( Joil  in  t  hr  drvcloprr.'-ri!  nf  ti 
Ii  Ii;«--  i'(  I  :i  :Mii-|»iit<<l  point   whctliiT  any  < 
(lay  lia<l  ihoiiixlit  ol'  the  M<-.s.si:ih  as  dcslinot 
yonti  (iiicstion  some  liad  applied  to  lliiii  the 
spcnk  of  the  servant  of  God  as  wounded  for 
is  equally  certain  that  the  idea  had  not  onl^ 
ancc,  but  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  feelii 
this  time,  therefore,  Jesus  l)egan  systematica 
for  His  approaching  violent  death,  returning 
opportunity;  that  a  truth,  so  disngrecablc  f 
lifelong  ideas,  might  gradually  l)ecome  fan 
tiiey  micrht  come  to  feel  that  it  was  in  acci 
plan  of  Ilis  kingdom.     He  had  spoken  of  it 
aside  all  vagueness,  and  impressed  it  on  the 
tinctness;  doubtless,  explaining  from  their  c 
afterwards  to  the  disciples  at  Emmaus,  how 
Christ  should  suffer  these  things,  and  then  er 
revolutionize  fixed  belief  is  never  easy,  for 
suaded  as  well  as  the  understanding.    Illthei 
been  prepared  for  such  a  shock,  and  eveif  yet 
they  were  very  slow  to  give  up  their  preconce 
scorned  so  contradictory. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  to  mistake 
Master,  however  hard  it  might  be  to  reconciU 
ideas.  '  *  He  must  go  to  Jerusalem, "  He  said,  * 
of  the  elders,  and  chief  priests,  and  scrilMis,  a 
three  days,  rifle  again. "  But  so  far  were  thi 
hendlng  such  an  announcement,  that  Peter,  tor 
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•"^y  had  set  before  Him  in  the  wilderness:  to  employ  His  divine 

i'ower  for  His  own  advantage,  instead  of  using  it,  with  absolute  self- 

f^'^nder,  only  to  carry  out  the  will  of  His  Father.    But,  as  ever 

5f  ore,  it  waft  mstantlv  repelled.     His  quick,  stern  answer  must  have 

rj'^e  Peter  recoil  afraid.     ''Get  thee  l)ehind  me,"  said  He,  **out  of 

'Py  sight,  thou  tempter;  thou  art.  laying  a  snare  for  mv.   thy  words 

®*Jowthat  in  these  things  thou  enterest  not  into  the  thoughts  and  plans 

9^  God.  but  considercst  all  things  only  from  the  ideas  of  men,  with 

^^oir  dreams  of  ambition  and  human  airlvantage. "    Peter  still  fancied 

J*^^t  Jesus  would  be  an  earthly  monarch,  and  that  the  proper  course 

J^  take,  under  the  circumstances,  was  to  oppose  force  with  force.   Ho 

l^d  yet  to  learn  that  the  kingdom  of  his  Master  was  to  be  established 

^y  suffering  and  self-denial. 

It  was  a  moment  unspeakably  solemn.   Even  the  few  faithful  ones, 
l^^d  their  very  Ooryphajus, — their  leader  and  mouthpiece — while  hail- 
^^g  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  clung  to  the  old  national  ideas,  and  could 
*^ot  reconcile  them  with  His  suffering  and  dying.     He  had  rebuked 
^he  temptation  which  appealed  to  Him  as  a  man,  so  strongly,  to  take 
^he  case  and  glory  which  invited  Him,  and  to  aljandon  the  path  of 
^iTOW  and  lowliness,  which  might  be  the  spiritual  life  of  the  world, 
tmt  'was  His  own  humiliation  and  martyrdom.     It  had  lx;en  driven 
Hway  from  His  stainless  soul,  like  darkness  from  the  sun,  but  it.s 
|>ower  in  the  minds  even  of  the  Twelve,  was  only  too  clear.    The 
truth,  in  all  its  repugnancy,  must  l>e  forced  on  them  more  clearly  than 
'ever,  that  thev  might  no  longer  continue  with  Him  if  it  offended  them ; 
for  He  woula  receive  none  as  His  disciples  who  did  not  cheerfully 
embrace  a  life  of  self-denial  and  absolute  devotion,  even  to  the  sacTi- 
fice  of  life,  for  His  sake;  with  no  prospect  whatever  of  earthly  re- 
ward.   Nor  would  He  even  accept  any  one  willing,  from  a  mercenary 
Rpirit,  to  suffer  hen'  that  He  might  receive  a  reward  hereafter;  for 
though  such  a  reward  was  promised  to  those  who  were  faithful  to  the 
entl,  absolute  sincerity  was  required  in  His  service.     It  must  be  the 
grateful,  spontaneous  expression  of  true  love  and  devotion. 

Eivcn  in  such  an  outlying  district  as  that  of  Crt?sarea  Philippi, 
numbers  of  the  population— tor  there  were  many  Jews  in  the  region 
— liad  gathered  to  hear  and  see  Him  and  were  near  at  hand  at  the 
moment.  The  test  required  of  the  Twelve  wjis  no  less  im]>erutive  for 
these:  the  ** floor"  must  be  thoroughly  "fanned  and  cleansed"  from 
all  self-deception  or  designed  hypocrisy. 

Witliont  giving  Peter  time,  therefore,  to  excuse  himself,  and  leaving 
him  to  the  shame  of  his  reproof,  Jesus  called  the  ])cople  and  the 
Twelve  round  Him,  and  continued  the  subject  on  which  He  had  be- 
gun to  speak. 

**I  mast  needs  suffer."  said  He,  "before  I  enter  into  my  glory,  but 
80  must  all  who  would  be  my  followers.  If  any  man  propose  to  be 
my  disciple,  he  must  literally  follow  me  in  my  path  of  humiliation 
and  sorrow.    Whatever  would  hinder  absolute  devotion  and  self-sac- 
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riflce  must  be  given  up.  Be  tntNt  mike  Ha  ble  floe  ibn.  AH  tlHt 
Mauds  in  the  way  of  undivided  knraltT  lo  He— Ihe  lore  of  eue,  of 
pleasure,  bdiI  even  nf  life— miut  be  Mineiidered.  The  bofwa  ud 
,  proepectB  wliich  enga{|;e  otlier  men  iiraat  be  abendtrntd.  and  in  tbcir 
fltcad  he  muBt  dally  take  np  the  tafferfugs  end  Mlf-denlala  wbick 
rome  on  him  for  my  nke,  and  bear  tbem  ■■  a  man  condemned  to 
death  bears  tlie  cross  on  which  he  is  to  die,  1  have  aet,  and  duD  xt 
bim  the  example  I  i^uire  him  'to  follow.  Any  one  who  tUnka  he 
can  be  m;  disciple,  and  enter  Into  my  kingdom  heRafter,  and  nt 
bear  himself  so  In  this  evil  Ume  as  to  escape  anflninc  and  enjoy  Bb 
and  Its  comforts,  (leceivea  fclmaelf .  If  he  aeek  thii  llfa  hy  denytaig 
mv  nnme,  as  he  must  needs  do  in  thla  ue  to  escape  pctacentkMi,  ha 
will  lose  life  eternal.  But  he  who  Is  wlliiiig,  for  my  aakn,  to  Mcrtloe 
his  natural  deriie  for  pleasure  and  ease,  anoeven  to^vo  up  life  ItadU^ 


torivonpiife 
[  lift  when  I  o 


If  required,  for  my  name,  will  reoelve  everlasting  lln  when  I  come  k 
mykingdom.    Hard  tbm^^  this  seem,  It.b  the  wlaert  and  boat  thlur 

era  can  do  lo  comply  heartily  with  tt.  What  Itaa  a  man  la  the  end 
,  hy  denying  me  f or  hia  worldiv  InteteaUi,  be  gain  even  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  that  life  which  alone  Is  worthy  the  nameT  Unpie- 
pared  for  the  etcmsl  life  of  mv  kingdom,  and  without  a  share  in  It; 
with  his  brcatb  lie  loses  not  only  all  that  he  has,  but  himself  as  well. 
What  gain  here  will  repay  him  for  the  loss  of  the  life  hcrenftcrl 

"I  gay  tliia  on  good  fcrounda,  and  with  absolute  truth.  Fur. 
though  now  only  a  man  like  your^clvM.  I  shall  one  day  return  in  a 
very  different  form,  with  the  mnjeaty  of  my  Father  In  heaven,  and 
Bccompauied  by  legions  of  angels,  to  recompenne  every  one  dccorI- 
iog  lo  his  works.  In  that  day  each  true  disciple  will  be  rewarded 
^according  to  his  loving  devotion  and  self-iwcrinee  for  my  soke,  and 
will  Iw  received  liy  me,  as  the  Messiah,  into  ray  klDgdom.  Bui  I 
sliall  l>e  ashamed  of  any  one,  and  count  him  tmlit  to  enter  tlint  kiof;- 
dom.  wiio  for  love  of  life  and  case,  or  for  fear  of  man,  or  from  sliame 
of  my  present  lowly  estate,  or  of  ray  crons,  has  wanted  courage  and 
heart  to  coiifcs<i  mc  openly,  and  separele  biniHelf.  in  my  namp,  from 
this  sinful  generation.  It  may  be  hard  for  you  to  think,  as  you  see 
me  standing  here  before  you.  riint  I  shall  one  day  come  in  heavenly 
majesty;  Imt  that  you  may  know  bow  sureiy  it  will  be  so,  I  sluw 
giant  (o  some  of  you.  now  present,  a  glimpse  of  this  majesty,  not 
after  my  death,  but  while  I  am  still  with  you,  that  they  may  see  me, 
the  Son  of  Man,  in  ilie  glory  in  which  I  will  come  when  I  return  to 
enter  on  my  kingdom." 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 

THE     TRAN8FIOURATION. 

^MUB  had  now  utterly  broken  with  the  past.    Hitherto  He  had 

'^Xi  slowly  educating  the  Twelve  to  ripht  conceptions  of  Himself 

|^<i  His  great  work,  and  in  doing  so  had  had  to  oppose  their  stul)- 

2p1i prejudice,  enlighten  their  ignorance,  illustrate  His  meaning  by 

^^incant  acts,  resist  the  sophistry  and  superficial  literalism  of  the 

*^bbis,  and  lead  the  way  to  a  hi^ier  spiritual  ideal  and  life  by  His 

J^^'n  daily  example  and  words.    They  had  now  been  in  His  society, 

•however,'  for  over  two  years,  and,  at  last,  had  risen  to  a  more  just 

^timate  of  His  dignity  and  of  the  nature  of  His  work.     He  was 

*^iiccforth  free  from  the  anxiety  which  had  been  inevitable  so  long 

^  nothing  had  been  definitely  accomplished  towards  the  perpetuity 

*>f  His  kingdom;  for  the  confession  of  Peter,  in  the  name  of  his 

^thren,  was  the  assurance  that  that  kingdom  would  outlive  His 

oiirn  death,  and   spread  ever  more    widely  through  an  unending 

future.     The  joy  of  victory  filled  His  soul,  though  the  cross  lay  in 

the  immediate  future.     Henceforth  He  bore  Himself  as  soon  to  leave 

the  circle  with  whom  He  had  dwelt  so  long;  now,  prei)aring  them  for 

His  humiliation  by  showing  its  divine  necessity;  now,  uttering  His 

deepest  thoughts  on  the  things  of  His  kingdom;  now,  kindling  their 

hearts  by  visions  of  the  joy  that  would  spread  over  all  nations 

through  the  Qospel  they  were  to  preach.     The  future  alone  filled  His 

heart  and  mind. 

His  gladness  of  soul  at  Peter's  confession  had,  like  all  human  rap- 
tures, been  tempered  by  shadow.  He  had  read  the  hearts  of  the 
Twelve,  and  saw  that,  though  they  had  approached  the  truth  in  their 
conception  of  the  Messiah,  they  were  still  Jews,  in  linking  with  it 
the  expectation  of  hh  earthly  political  kingdom,  with  its  ambitions 
and  human  satisfactions.  They  had  risen  above  the  difficulties  that 
blindtd  the  nation; — the  thought  of  Nazareth— Galilee — human  re- 
lationship— lowly  position — human  wants — rejection  by  the  Rabbis 
— ^familiar  intercourse  with  the  "unclean"  multitude,  and  much  be- 
side, that  had  been  a  stumbling-block  to  others;  but  it  was  hard  for 
them,  in  the  presence  of  one  who,  to  outward  appearance,  was  a  man 
like  themselves,  to  realize  that  He  was  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God, 
and,  like  His  Father,  divine. 

The  announcement  that  He  was  to  enter  into  His  glory  as  Messiah, 
by  suffering  sliame  and  death,  not  only  shocked  all  their  preconcep- 
tions; they  could  not  understand  it.  and  were  sorely  discouraged. 
They  needed  to  be  cheered  in  their  despondency,  and  led  gradually 
to  accept  the  disclosure  of  His  approaching  humiliation.  His  prom- 
ise that  some  of  them,  before  their  death,  should  see  His  kingdom 
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come  with  power.  VH  aoahOem  tiuwuiJ  hftrirlMMti;  1i^  Oiej 
Utile  tbou^t  its  rnUUinefll  wm  aa  Btmr. 

Six  dmj-H  paned;  or  d^l,  iBCtoAng  Ox  Snt  ad  ImI   itj*  tvO, 
doubtkM,  of  Md  and  gnwe,  a*  wdl  ■■  jajttua,  thoo^ita:  Md  lliat 


lioD,  but  HlHHild  lutve  painted  their  o<  .  .        _ . 

)-ct  jnynu^  amfabt  ail,  in  Tuue  antldpallons  of  the  pmUcled  tfUt 
lul  glMy  of  tlie  New  Kinsdom,  of  which  liwjr  wen  to  be  lienUa. 
Ultie  )>y  little  they  woatd  be  aaie  to  catch  more  o(  HI*  ifiliit,  tnm 
daily  intnisnine  with  Him,  and  learn  ImnercepttUjr  how  the  pniMt 
jiiy  nod  Die  noblest  gloiy  come  from  aelf-eacrifldiig  lore;  how,  im 
the  lilglicst  HL-nat,  It  is  more  blceaed  to  ^n  than  to  nndre.  W«  » 
told  noUiing  of  (his  mored  interval,  bat  may  well  coMjuetuie  bow  It 

Tliu  scene  of  the  Traoriflnmtlan,  like  that  of  ueuly  aD  other  liiel~ 
dents  In  the  life  of  our  Lord,  ts  not  kninoleiy  stated.  BL  Lnka, 
iudnKl,  cells  ll  "  The  Mountain,"  but  ^Tea  It  no  doaer  name,  te 
Ntilns,  however,  certain,  that  the  tiadlHon  which  from  the  drnys  <f 
Kt.  Jcrunii:  lia»  poinlc<i  to  Mount  Tabor  as  the  localilj-,  is  incorrect— 
Tiio  Humiiiit  of  Ihut  liill — an  irregular  plalform,  enihraeiug  a  circuiK 
of  half  on  lioor'a  wollt,  was  apparently  from  the  earliest  ages  fortiflcd. 
Iind  JcHK'pliiM  inciitiona.  about  a.i>.  60.  ttiat  be  BtrcDpthened  Uie  dc— 
fitURPH  of  a  city  liuilt  on  it.  PictureBque.  therefore,  IhouKh  lUe  biLI 
loukn,  nH  the  IruvclkT  upprooclice  it  over  the  wide  Plaiu  of  Esdnkclon, 
il  ifiuld  not  liiLvc  been  the  spot  where  Jesus  revealed  His  Klory,  for  It 
<:uuld  not  iitfcr  the  ficclusion  and  isolation  indicated  in  the  gosttelx 


t  iH  lb<;rc  any  reason  to  think  that  the  Twelve  and  their  Master 
...1  left  tlie  ncf|rlibourhood  of  Ctesarca  Ptiilippi.  for  St.  Marli  ex- 
lircaiilv  nK'Dtionit  that  Iliey  did  not  start  for  Qolilec  lill  at  least  tlM 


lircaiily  dki 
dav  utter. 

It  wax,  <loutitte8a,  theretoro,  on  one  of  Itic  spurs  of  Hcrmon,  "tbe 
Uitly  niimiiiiiin,"  ncur  which  He  then  fouud  Himself,  that  tli« 
'I'rouHlljpimlioii  took  ]ilucc.  Brought  up  among  the  hills,  such  i 
rcflion;  wltli  (liHtant  sinnmita,  white  in  spota  with  snow,  even  in 
HumMicr;  ilM  pure  uir;  and  the  solitude  of  wiiody  slopes  and  diadj 
valU-yn,  miiHt  have  breatlic.'<l  an  ethereal  calm  and  deep  i>cnccfut  joj, 
R'ido.ni  felt  nuiiil^t  the  abodes  of  men,  on  the  wuiried  and  troubled 
ii|iirlt  (if  unr  I.Dril. 

Takintc  tlie  tlm'e  of  His  liltle  band  most  closely  in  svmpalhy  with 
lllm,  anil  nmsl  ntili'  tci  rcicive  tlie  (Usclosurra  that  miglit  lie  made  to 
ilicni.  He  iiMt'udcd  hilu  iliu  hills  Uiwanis  cvt'iiinf!.  for  i^ilom  prayer. 
'i'lio  ruviiiircd  frk'iuU  were  Peter — the  rock-like— Ilia  bust  at  Ci^er 
naiiin  fnim  lliii  lin<l:aiid  the  two  Suns  of  Thunder,  John  and  James; 
liived  (Uscipk'S  iKitli,  but  Jolu,  the  voungt-r,  iieure^tt  bis  Mo&ter't 
heart  of  all  tliu  Twelve,  as  most  like  'Himself  in  s)>irit.  They  bad 
Iwt'ii  Niagled  out,  already,  for  similar  especial  bunour,  for  they  ouly 
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bad  entered  the  death-chamber  in  the  house  of  Jainis,  and  they  were, 
hereafter,  to  be  the  only  witnesses  of  tlie  awful  sorrow  of  Geth- 
aemane. 

jEIvcning^fell  while  Jesus  poured  out  His  soul  in  high  communion 
with  His  Father,  and  the  three,  having  finished  their  nightly  devo- 
tions, had  wrapped  themselves  in  their  abbas  and  lain  down  on  the 
^rafis,  to  sleep  till  called.  Meanwhile  their  Master  continued  in 
prefer,  His  whole  soul  filled  with  the  crisis  so  fast  approaching.  He 
luul  taken  the  three  with  Him,  to  overcome  their  dread  of  His  death 
and  repugnance  to  the  thought  of  it,  as  unbefitting  the  Messiah ;  to 
Btrengtheh  them  to  bear  the  sight  of  His  humiliation  hereafter;  and 
to  give  them  an  earnest  of  the  glory  into  which  He  would  enter  when 
He  left  them,  and  thus  teach  them  that,  though  unseen,  He  w^, 
more  than  ever,  mighty  to  help.  He  was  about  to  receive  a  solemn 
consecration  for  the  cross,  but,  with  it,  a  strong  support  to  His  soul 
^^  the  prospect  of  such  a  death.  He  was  a  man  like  ourselves,  and 
His  nature,  now  in  its  high  prime,  and  delighting  in  life,  must  have 
■hrunk  from  the  thought  of  dying.  The  prolonged  agony  and  shamo 
^f  a  death  so  painful  and  ignominious,  must  have  clouded  His  spirit 
*^  times;  but,  above  all,  who  can  conceive  the  moral  suffering  that 
^tut  have  lain  in  the  thought  that,  though  the  Holy  One,  He  was  to 
p^  made  an  offering  for  sin;  that,  though  filled  with  unutterable  love 
•^  His  people.  He  was  to  die  at  their  hands  as  their  enemy;  that, 
J^ough  innocent  and  stainless.  'He  was  to  suffer  as  a  criminal ;  that, 
though  the  beloved  Son  of  God,  He  was  to  be  condemned  as  a  blas- 
phemer? As  He  continued  praying.  His  soul' rose  al)ovo  all  earthly 
^rrows.  Drawn  forth  by  the  nearness  of  His  Heavenly  Father,  the 
Jjvinity  within  shone  through  the  veiling  fle*Jh  till  His  niiment 
•ladled  to  the  dazzling  brightness  of  light,  or  of  the  glittering  snow 
^n  the  peaks  above  Him,  and  His  face  glowed  with  a  simlike  majesty. 

Amidst  such  an  effulgence  it  was  impossible  the  three  could  sleep. 

Housed  by  the  splendour,  they  gaz^d,  awe-struck,  at  the  wonder, 
^hen  lol  two  human  forms,  in  glory  like  that  of  the  angels,  stood  by 
His  side — Moses  and  Elijali — the  founder,  and  the  great  defender 
of  the  Old  Dispensation,  which  He  had  come  at  once  to  supersede 
and  to  fulfil.  Their  presence  from  the  upper  world  was  a  symbol 
that  the  I-.:iw  and  the  Prophets  henceforth  pwe  pljice  to  a  iiigher 
Dispensation;  but  they  had  also  another  mission.  They  had  piussed 
through  death,  or  at  least,  from  life,  and  knew  the  triumph  that  lay 
beyond  mortality  to  the  faithful  servants  of  God.  Who  could  speak 
to  Him  as  they  of  His  de(rea.se,  which  He;  should  acromplish  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  tempiT  the  gl(K)ni  of  its  anticipation?  Their  presence 
spoke  of  the  grave  conquered,  and  of  the  eternal  glory  beyond.  The 
empty  tomb  under  Mount  Abarim,  and  the  horses  and*  chariot  of 
£]tjah,  dispelled  all  fears  of  the  future,  and  instantly  banished  all 
human  weakness.  That  His  Eternal  Father  should  have  honoured 
tad  dieered  Him  by  such  an  embassy  at  such  a  time,  girt  His  soul  to 
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IhB  joyful  scccptiincp  of  Uu'  uwful  lu.-k  rt  .vrlciiiption.  Human 
ni^lation  and  sviirilual  cgnflict  passed  bwuj,  lo  riiuni  no  nmrc  in 
ticir  biltprness  till  Ibe  night  before  Calvary.  Hie  whole  nature  ruse 
to  tiie  licif^t  of  IIlR  gnM  coteiprise.  Hmcefonh  His  one  tlioughi 
waa  to  fini»h  titc  work  His  Father  had  given  Him  to  do. 

Meanwhiic,  tbi?  three  ApoBlke.  dazzled,  contused,  xad  lost  in  won- 
dcT.  ptzed  silently  on  the  amsziag  ni^hl.  and  liblened.     Bui  it  is  oot^ 
giv^Q  lo  earth  loliave  more  than  bnef  glimpses  of  heaven.    Mowi*  i 
and  Elijaii  had  erelong  finished  their  niitiDion,  and  were  about  to  n — i 
turn  tn  ibe  presvnce  of  Uod.    Could  they  not  lie  iaduc«d  to  ttty^ 
awhile?    Peter,  over  first  to  apeak,  and  hardly  knowing,  in  bis  oon — : 

fusion,  what  he  siud,  would  at  least  Irr  lo  prolong  finch  an  ioterview ; 

"  Master,"  said  l;e,  to  amplify  his  words,  "it  is  good  for  ua  to  b^m 
here:  let  us  gallier  some  bmnclies  from  tlie  ilopcs  around,  and  put  u^^ 
tliree  booths,  like  those  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ;  one  for  Tbe^^ 
one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elijah."  The  cares  and  troubles  of  b^Ls 
wandering  life,  nnd  all  liis  gloomy  forebodings  for  his  Master  aik.  ^ 
himself,  had  faded  away  before  such  briRhlness  and  Joy.  and,  in  L3a 
fond  ciiild-like  simplicity,  he  dreamed  of  IcngiheDiDg  out  thedeligI»K. 

The  Almighty  luid  come  down  of  old.  lo  llount  Siiiai,  in  black np^at 
and  darkness,  and  lempcat;  but  now,  u  bright  clond  descended  from  tkM  ; 
clear  sky,  like  tliat  front  which  He  had  of  old  spoken  to  Uoacs  >l  tlte 
door  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  overshadowed  Jcsua  and  the  two  heavenly 
vUitors,  filling  the  three  Apostles  with  fear,  as  they  saw  il  spread  rouud 
and  oi'er  tbeir  Master,  ana  those  willi  Him.  It  was  the  sjinbu]  of 
the  prpsencc  of  God,  Tor  He,  also,  had  drawn  nigli  to  bear  wilneai  W 
His  Elcrual  ^n.  It  was  not  enough  tliat  Moses  and  KUjab  had  ban- 
oured  llim — a  voice  from  the  midst  of  the  cloud  added  a  Stin  hi|bK 
testimonv — "This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleMtd; 
hear  ye  llim."  Such  u  confirmation  of  the  great  confijBsicm  of  Petir 
was  never  lo  lie  forgotten.  Almost  a  generation  later,  when  he  wrote 
his  second  Epistle,  tlie  remembrance  of  this  night  was  as  vivid  tt 
ever.  ■■  We  were  eye-witnesses, "  says  he.  ■  ■  of  His  Majesty.  ForH* 
received  from  Ood  the  Father  honour  and  glory,  when  there  canw 
Huch  a  voice  to  Him  from  the  excellent  glorv,  ■This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased:  hear  ye  Him.'  And  Uiis  vdO( 
which  came  from  heaven,  we  heard,  when  we  were  with  Him  in  Ibf 
holy  mount."  Tlie  brightness  of  a  vision  bo  amazing  lingered  in  lb 
memory*  of  those  who  beheld  it  to  the  lalest  day  of  their  lives. 

Sore  afraid,  the  three  fell  on  their  faces,  for  who  could  slnnd  befo( 
God?  But  the  Voice  hnd  come  and  gone,  imd,  with  it.  the  Cloud  U 
the  visitors  from  tlie  cltirnal  world;  and  Jcsnis  was  once  more  aloi 
Calming  their  fears  by  a  gentle  touch,  He  bade  Ibcm  "arise  sndi 
be  afmid."  and  they  found  themselves  once  more  alone,  Maater) 
followers,  witli  the  ators  over  them,  and  the  silent  hills  around.  ' 
divine  glorv  hnd  faded  from  His  countenance,  and  Illsrabciv 
wice  more  like  their  own,  hut  Ihcy  could  never  forget  ia  wUal  Mij 
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J^  Iwd  seen  Him;  never  forget,  in  His  humilintion,  that  they  had 

oevd Him  called  '*  the  lK»loved  Son,"  by  the  lipa  of  the  Eternal  Him- 

J^;  nor  could  they  ever  hesitate  whom  to  obey  when  they  had  seen 

«08e8  and  Elias — representatives  of  the  Law  and  tlie  Propliets — with- 

^w  before  Him,  and  had  heard  Ilim  proclaimed  from  tlie  Cloud  of 

«^  Presence  as  far  higher  than  they.     God  Himself  had  said,  in  ex- 

ffttB  words,  or  in  effect,  *'He  who  is  now  witli  you  alone,  whose 

^^•▼enljr  dignity  you  have  seen.  He  whom  you  daily  see  in  HLs  wonl- 

^  lowhness,  is  the  same,  even  in  this  humiliation,  as  when  in  the 

Jo8om  of  the  Father — 'My  Son,  who  pleases  me  always.'    Hence- 

A)rth  receive  the  Ijaw  from  His  lips  alone ;  henceforth,'  let  all  men 

*iearHim  only;  He  is  the  Living  Voice  of  tlie  unseen  God." 

It  was  now  morning,  and  the  nine  were  awaiting  the  return  of  their 
blaster  and  His  frienils.  What  the  conversation  was  between  Jesus 
^nd  the  three,  as  they  descended  from  the  mountain,  is  not  told  us. 
Tliere  was,  once  more,  freedom  to  speak,  though,  doubtless,  they  did 
•0  with  a  strange  reverence,  hardly  venturing  to  talk  of  what  they 
luui  seen  and  heard.  Nor  could  they  relieve  their  minds  by  telling 
the  wonders  of  the  night  to  the  others  of  the  Twelve,  for  even  they 
were  so  little  pre])ared  for  such  disclosures,  that  Jesus  commanded 
that  the  vision  should  be  told  "to  no  man,  till  the  Son  of  Man  be 
risen  from  the  dead." 

It  illustrates  the  difficulty  Jesus  had  to  overcome,  before  new  re- 
''*~iou8  ideas  could  be  familiarized  to  the  minds  even  of  tliose  under 


lis  continuous  teaching,  that,  though  the  three  had  often  heard  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  directly  or  indirectly  from  Jesus  Him- 
self, they  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  words  meant,  as  lie  now 
used  them,  and  disputed  among  themselves  al)out  them.  He  had 
told  the  Jews  that  if  they  destroyed  the  Temple  of  His  bodv,  He 
should  raise  it  again  the  third  day;  and  onlv  a  week  before  the  Trans- 
figuration, on  the  day  of  Peter's  memorable  utleran(;e,  He  had  used 
almost  the  very  words  Avhich  perplexed  them  now.  '^But  though 
thrice  repeated,  they  were  still  dark  and  mvsterions. 

The  resurrection  from  the  dead  was,  incfeed,  an  article  of  the  cur- 
rent Jewish  theologv,  but  it  was  so  taught  by  the  liabbis,  that  the 
three  found  it  hard  to  reconcile  their  previous  ideas  with  the  lan- 
guage of  Jesus.  They  had  heard  from  some  of  the  preachers  in  the 
synagogues,  that  Israel  alone  would  rise;  from  others,  that  the  resur- 
rection would  include  godly  heathen  also,  who  had  kept  the  seven 
commands  given  to  the  sons  of  Noah ;  from  some,  that  all  the  heathen 
outside  the  holy  land  would  be  raised,  but  only  to  sliaine  and  ever- 
lasting contempt  before  Israel;  while  still  others  maintained,  that 
neither  the  Samaritans,  nor  the  great  mass  of  their  own  nation,  who 
did  not  observe  the  precepts  of  the  Rabbis,  would  have  part  in  the 
resurrection.  But  it  there  was  confusion  as  to  who  should  rise 
•gain,  there  was  still  more  contradiction  between  what  they  had 
wrays  heard  before,  of  the  occasion  and  time  of  tlie  resurrection; 


kiiiL^doin  (»t"  tlir  M(>-i;ili,  at  .I(  riisaii-m,  and  one 
(  ili/,(ri>>  with  I  lie  liviIlL^ 

At  i!m'  iiniiiioii  of  il;c  ifsurrfftictii,  tlicrcforc 
ru^f  in  llirlr  niiii(l>,  liuw  ii  CMiiid  i.-.lxc  j>la(  «•  \\ 
appeared,  and  how  .ksiis  could  >iH'ak  of  IliniK 
the  grave,  and  that  ou  the  tliird  du}'.  It  wa; 
some  contradiction  between  His  words  and  ■« 
been  taught.  What  could  He  mean  by  this 
Only  He  could  answer.  To  solve  the  point  th 
is  it  our  Rabbis  say  that  Elias  must  come  bet 
raised — that  is,  before  the  opening  of  the  reign  • 
the  resurrection  is  to  announce?  You  speak  of 
from  the  dead,  and  that  on  the  third  day,  and  i 
reappearance  of  Elias,  which  our  Rabbis  say  is 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  Is  it  wrong  wh< 
will  stand  and  weep  and  lament  on  the  hills  of 
late  and  forsaken  land,  till  his  voice  is  heard  tl 
that  he  will  then  cry  to  the  mountains,  "Pea* 
into  the  world,  peace  and  blessing  come  into  the 
cometh,  salvation  cometh !"  and  gather  all  t. 
Jacob,  and  restore  all  things  in  Israel  as  in  anc 
that  Elias  will  turn  the  hearts  of  all  Israel  t 
gladly;  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  your  si 
must  suffer  many  things  of  the  high  priests  a 
jected  and  put  to  death?" 

**You  are  right,"  replied  Jesus,  '*when  yoi 
come  before  me,  the  ^lessiah.     The  purpose 
prophecy  require  it.     But,  as  I,  the  Son  of  M 
come,  have  to  suffer  many  tilings,  and  be  set  at 
as  the  prophets  have  foretold,  althoucrh  I  have  i 
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Wde  the  li^l^t    Jesus  had  left  the  other  disciples  at  the  foot  of  the 
JjMintain  when  He  ascended  it  with  Peter  and  the  sons  of  Zcl)edee. 
•Hie  niglit,  with  its  wondrous  vision,  had  passed  awav.  and  He  was 
JJ>w  returning  to  His  little  band,,  who  waited  for  Him  in  a  nei|?Ii- 
^ring  hamlet  or  village.     The  Jewish  population  scattered  round 
^'*sarea  Philippi  hiul  alit^ady  hoartl  of  His  arrival  in  their  pjirts,  and 
from  various  motives  had  gatheredto  sec  and  hear  Him.     Hence  no 
*<H)ner  was  He  noticed  descending  the  slopes,  than  the  whole  multi- 
tude moved  in  His  direction  to  meet  Him.     His  sudden  appearance 
^as  opportune.     An  incident  had  just  taken  place,  which  was  still 
fxcitiug  no  little  dispute  between  some  scribes  and  the  disciples.     A 
Jew  in  the  crowd  had  a  sou — his  only  child — who  had  l)een  afflicted 
from  birth  with  the  form  of  demoniac  possession  shown  by  epilepsy, 
joined  with  madness  and  want  of  si)eech.     He  had  brought  him  m 
the  hope  that  Jesus  would  heal  him,  and  tlie  disciples,  who  had  often 
before  wrought  similar  miracles  when  sent  on  tours  through  the  coun- 
try, liad  tried,  in  His  absence,  to  heal  the  boy,  and  had  failed.      It 
was.  indeed,  a  special  case,  for  the  lad  was  subject  to  violent  convul- 
NODs,  in  wliich  he  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  gnashed  with  his  teeth, 
and  these  liad  often  endangered  his  life,  by  coming  on  him  at  times 
when  he  would  have  bi?en  di-owned  or  burned  had  not  help  been 
near.      His  whole  body,  moreover,  was  withering  away  under  their 
influence. 

The  failure  of  the  disciples  had.  apparently,  been  connected  with 
the  excitement  and  agitations  of  the  last  week.  Peter's  confession 
in  their  name  that  they  believed  their  Master  to  l)e  the  Messiah,  had 
been  sadly  overcast  by  the  shock  to  all  their  previous  ideiis  given  by 
His  repeated  intimati(ms  of  His  approaching  violent  death,  and  that 
a  similar  fate  might  overtake  themselves.  It  had  l)eena  week  of 
spiritual  struggle,  which  Jesas  designedly  left  them  to  undergo, 
though  He  knew,  throughout,  that  one  of  them  would  yield  to  the 
trial.  The  nearer  the  time  came  for  the  journey  to  Judea  of  which 
He  had  spoken,  and  the  less  they  could  conceal  from  themst^lves  that 
their  devotion  to  Him  was  j)erilous  to  themselves,  the  more  troubled 
and  faltering  grew  their  minds,  and  this  mevitably  affected  th<'m  in 
all  their  relations.  In  such  a  hesiUUing  and  half-dispirited  frame, 
they  had  no  such  triumphant  faith  as  when  they  had  gone  out  on 
their  flrst  indei>endent  apostolic  mission  and  diseases  and  evil  spirits 
yielded  to  their  commands,  in  their  Leader's  name.  Hence,  they  had 
the  mortification  not  only  of  failing  to  work  a  cure,  but  of  having  to 
bear  the  cavils  and  sneers  of  the  l^ibbis.  who  were  only  too  glad  to 
seize  a  momentary  triumph  at  their  expense. 

Meanwhile,  the*  crowd  showed  Jesus  all  outward  respc<^t.  The  re- 
port of  His  wonderful  deeds  elsewhere  had  raised  an  excitement  thut 
was  visible  on  every  face.  They  greeted  and  welcomed  llim,  and 
were  impatient  to  hear  what  He  should  say  in  this  matter  between 
His  foUowera,  and  their  own  doctors. 


T^iminj;  to  thece,  now  in  tlie  flush  of  vicloij,  levm  d 
tliem  by  ihp  simplp  dem 
though  ihpj'  had  I'wn  b" 

Prcsently.  the  falher  o  _ 
crowd,  catching  fresh  hope  flm  fta  Taadtar  eooM,  pulM^  da  lAM. 
(hediaclples  rauld  noL    Kneelliut  telim  mnLbewlldl  ttat  tal  . 


with  both  dlsciplee  and  people,  udsfUr  all  mi  Bilgh^aetmdn — .^ 
veeried  tKBChing,  the  former  Ind  at  bert  a  dart:  tad  mvarinc  fitft^^.^ 
and  the  latter  were  ready  to  njeet  Him  entiicly.    <^0  fttmew  — ■^'^-H 


(he  diaclples  rauld  noL  ifn—niig  hd 
hsppenea:  bow  the  dladjilea  bad  twen  i 
The  whole  story  Undka  Chiiafa  md  ii 

with  both  disciples  and  people,  and  aft 

wesried  teBching,  the  former  Ind  at  beat  a  daA  ai 

and  the  latter  were  ready  to  reject  Him  entiicly. 

per7creegeneraUoii,"cried  He,  "haTeje,  ttiea,BolUlh>tdl1  ] 
I  be  always  present  with  vonT    Are  all  tbe  pnob  jvm  ten  bl 
my  help,  when  absent  nran  yoa  In  bod;,  fargotten^ 
xlTea  you  power  over  demons,  and  to  cure  dbCMMa,  ai_ 
be  with  you,  tliHt  you  might  do  MKhwondaaf    Ho«« 


ays  present  with  vonT    Are  all  tbe  pnob  jvm  bl 
I.  when  absent  nran  tdu  In  bod;,  fargottenf    B 
lU  power  over  demons,  and  to  cure  dbCMMa,  aad  v 
be  with  you,  tliat  you  mlKht  do  MKh  wondoaf    HowconM  )UU  JiBW^ 
Buch  wont  of  faith  as  to  doubt  mf  promltea,  and  fUbik  nvatag  Id^im 
difllcnlt  either  to  attempt  or  do,  vhether  I  am  pment  irni  job  «a^K 
not!     Will  you  never  conquer  your  imbelleff    How  long  dtaD 
suffer  you?    Where  is  the  boy?    BrioK  him  to  me," 

The  boy  WAR  brought  at  once ;  but  his  eyes  no  sooner  met  those  " 
Jesus  than  lie  whs  seized  with  a  parorfsm  of  his  malsdy,  and  fell  o       -. 

the  ground,  in  violent  couvultiions  and  foaming  at  the  mouth.    Ii ■ 

sane,  dumb,  and  writhing  on  the  earth:  no  sadder  spectacle  of  tl^^ 
kind  could  well  have  been  seen. 

It  was  desimlilc  that  the  crowd  fihould  have  the  whole  incident  iin- 
preascd  on  their  mioda.  end  it  was  necesi«ty  for  tlie  permanent  good 
of  the  agonized  father  himself  that  hia  faith  should  be  strengthened. 

"  How  long  liAH  he  Buffered  in  this  way!"  asked  Jesus. 

"  From  cbildliood.  and  often  the  siiirit  casts  him  into  the  water  anf 
Into  the  lirt',  to  kill  bim.  But  if  Thou  rami  de  anting  al  oB.  bsTS 
compasKJon  on  me  and  him,  and  help  us." 

'■  1/  Thou  eanttr  replied  Jesus,  repeating  his  words  In  gentle  r^ 
buke, — "All  things  are  poasiblf  to  him  tliat  believes," 

Tbe  intense  emiition  of  the  father  cotild  restrain  itself  no  kmgrr. 
nfs  son'»  cure  had  been  mode  to  turn  on  his  own  confldence  in  tlw 
Healer,  and  that,  even  it  felt,  might  not  l)e  deep  enough  to  secure  tie 
favour  so  unspeakably  wlEbeti.  In  his  distress  he  could  only  break 
out  into  tile  pitiful  cij  which  has  risen  from  unnumbered  hearts 
since  his  day,  "  Ves,  I  believe;  help  Thou  mine  unbelief,  If  my  faith 
Is  too  weak." 

The  crowd  had  been  closing  in  from  all  sides  on  Jesus  and  tbe  un- 
happy father  and  son,  and  furiher  delay  was  to  be  avoided.  Turning, 
therefore,  to  Uie  boy,  Jeaua  addreiv>ed  tbe  demon:  "  Speechless  and 
deaf  spirit,  I  charge  thee,  come  out  of  him,  and  enter  no  more  into 
liiffl."    A  wild  shriek  and  a  dreadful  convulsion  followed,  and  tbaa 
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tbe  boy  lay  still  and  motionless,  so  tliat  he  seemed  dead.  Many,  in- 
deed, Mid  he  was  dead.  But  Jesus  took  him  by  the  hand,  and,  lift- 
ing him  up,  delivered  him  to  his  father,  amidst  the  loudly-expressed 
Wonder  of  the  multitude  at  the  mighty  power  of  God. 

The  disciples,  humbled  by  tlicir  failure,  and  unable,  in  their  self- 
deception,  to  account  for  it.  took  the  first  opportunity,  on  their  gain- 
ing privacy,  to  ask  their  Master  to  what  it  was  owing.  "  It  was 
simply,"  said  Jesus,  *'  because  of  your  little  faith;  indeeci,  I  may  say 
your  want  of  faith,  for  I  assure  you  if  you  had  steadfast,  unwaver- 
ing faith,  though  ever  so  small,  in  my  help,  and  in  the  ix)wer  of  God, 
Ho  difficulty  would  seem  too  great  for  you  to  remove.  You  know 
liow  men  call  overcoming  difncullies  *  removing  a  mountain ;'  I  tell 
you  that  no  mountain  of  difficulty  would  be  so  great — far  less  this 
one  which  foiled  you — that  it  would  not,  at  the  word  of  firm  trust  in 
Ck)d,  be  moved  out  of  your  way. "  *  *  As  regards  this  cure, "  He  added, 
••  you  had  to  do  with  a  kind  oi  demoniac  possession,  which  especially 
demands  strong  faith,  for  every  attempt  to  overcome  it  without  such 
faith  as  comes  through  praj'er,  so  persistent  that  it  neglects  even  the 
needs  of  the  body  for  the  time,  must  be  fruitless.  It  never  is  the 
greatness  of  the  difficulty,  but  only  the  weakness  of  your  faith,  tliat 
Btands  in  your  way.     Reinember  this  in  years  to  come. " 

Jesus  did  not  stay  long  in  the  district  of  Ciesarea  Philippi,  but  ere- 
long turned  once  more  towards  Galilee,  probably  taking  the  road  by 
Dan,  across  the  slopes  of  Lebanon,  with  the  wild  recd-forests  of  the 
Huleh  marshes  on  its  south  side,  and  on  its  north  the  huge  mountain 
masses  of  Lelianon  and  Hermon,  and  the  broad,  well- watered  sweep 
of  upland  valley  between,  lie  would  thus  most  easily  reach  the  hills 
of  Galilee  by  an  unusual  routt*,  and  escape  the  publicity  of  an  approach 
by  the  ordinary  roatls.  It  wjis  the  last  time  He  was  to  visit  the  scene 
of  so  CTeat  a  part  of  His  public  life,  and  He  felt,  as  He  journeyed  on, 
that  He  could  no  more  pass  from  village  to  village  as  openly  as  in 
days  gone  by,  for  the  eyes  of  His  enemies  were  everywhere  on  Him. 
The  time  He  had  previously  given  to  teaching  and  healing  was  now 
devoted  mainly  to  the  special  preparation  of  His  disciples  for  the 
approaching  end.  Now  and  then,  when  special  occasion  demanded. 
He  was  as  ready  as  ever  to  relieve  the  wretched,  or  to  justify  and 
repeat  the  words  which  He  had  so  often  delivered  in  the  synagogues; 
but  He  usually  shunned  notice,  not  wishing,  in  the  words  oi  St. 
Mark,  that  any  man  should  know.  Avoiding  the  more  populous 
places,  and  seeking  by-  paths  among  the  hiHs.  where  He  would 
meet  ifew  and  be  little  known.  He  made  His  way  towards  His  old 
home,  Capernaum.  But  He  could  no  longer  show  Himself  anywhere 
as  He  had  done  in  the  days  of  Ilis  popularity,  for  every  word  or  act 
would  have  created  new  excitement,  and  given  a  fresh  ground  for 
accusation.  He  had  resolved  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  there  meet  His 
fate,  but  He  could  only  do  this  by  guarding  against  anything  which 
might  lead  to  His  arrest  in  Galilee,  for  in  that  case  He  w^ould  be  tried 
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and  condemned  hj  ■  local  court    JeniMlem  alsoe  mart  n>  IkBCir  . 
UBtraphe,  for  it  was  the  centre  of  the  natlOB^UM  iMMMVinirtiil  of  tta 

Sriesuiood  and  Rabbia— Hla  enemlee  and  ma  dcall),  OeB  woold  te 
UtincU;  their  woA;  Utelr  open  and  formal  i^Jeodtn,  aa  npntait- 
atirca  oi  the  nation,  of  the  Kew  Kfbgdom.  and  of  HlniTlf  aa  Aa 


IT  Cram  puiUe 


devote  Ulmaelf  eapoclally  (o  the  TvelTeand  prmara'th  _    __. 

death,  of  vfaich  He  aoems  to  hare  nioken  Tcnr  wRen.  Om  of  Uw 
fragments  of  ISa  Intercomae  with  UMm,  while  alowlf  jaaauniat 
onwards  to  Bis  own  town,  has  been  pnaerred  to  na.     "  Too  fin* 

heard,"  Bidd  He,  " how  the  mtdtitadMezprcM  their  amaKmcM at  tte 
migh^  power  of  Ood  ahown  Id  the  mhaidea  th^  haTO  Been  s»  par- 
form,  aa  In  tlte  case  of  the  cure  of  the  boT,  after  mj  deaoeot  ftnMndM 
mount.    Let  tbclr  words,  in  whtdilhev  nan  thus  edcwtwkdMdaBd- 

miu^lfied  my  acta  as  not  leas  than  dlnne,dnk  Into  j 

and  Htnmgtlien  and  couflrm  jour  f^th  In  me  as  UwHasalah.  _ 
the  Son  of  Man — the  Messiah — whose  mighty  worka  you  have  b 
c\tollcd  so  greatiT,  nii||;ht  easily  have  set  myself  at  the  liuad  of  Ibo 
people,  and,  led  tlicm  by  supernatural  power,  as  they  and  their  chief 
1)101  -wbh,  to  outward  national  glory.  But  1  will  asauredty  be  deliv- 
ered up  and  atiandoned  by  these  very  crowds,  and  given  over  to  the 
nuthonlies,  Iwcausc  I  will  not  use  niy  power  for  any  but  holy  and 
spiritual  enda.  I  will  l)c  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  my  enemies,  and 
will  put  me  to  death,  but  I  sbnil  rise  again  on  the  third  day." 
ey  were  too  full  of  their  worldly  ho|>es,  which  still  mingled 
D.iuiigclywith  their  vague  Tccon7)itiou  of  iJieir  Master  as  the  Son  of 
God;  too  unwilling  also  to  Ihiuk  earnestly  on  a  subject  so  unpleasant, 
and  so  opposed  to  their  ideas  of  the  Messinli,  to  understand  what  lie 


meinariM) 
ih.    FteL 

tave  heaia 


they  will  pul 
They  werr 


which  It  seemed  to  tlicm  could  not  bctised  for  a  nobler  end,  set  uplbe 
thcoTTacy,  ns  even  Jolm,  apparently,  liad  ex]x;ctcd  He  would.  Such 
language  seemed  part  of  Ilis  dark  savings,  wilh  a  secret  meaning 
v.-hich  He  would  some  day  explain.  Tliey  would  fain  have  wish^ 
1]ii-t  explanittion,  indee<l.  at  once,  to  cnlm  their  minds,  Init  they  heii- 
tilled  to  UHk  Him  for  it.  He  might,  pcrlmps,  if  llicy  did  no,  tell  then 
t.^metldng  ^till  more  unpleasuiit,  as  lie  had  done  Liiely  to  Peter,  i:i  a 
similar  ease.  IScsides.  tliiy  <lid  not  like  to  think  alxiut  what  Uiev  f* 
viueh  disroli^ied,  and  turned  from  matters  vhidi  only  filled  luem 
v.-iih  gloom  to  others  more  in  keeping  u  ith  thctr  v.-ii^h'.  s  and  hoi)es. 

Thi-sc  offered  them'^clvea  in  ll'.c  distinction  Jc^us  oflcu  seemed  to 
make  in  His  bearing  to  one  or  other  of  tlitir  uunibtr.  llum;uinnl^:e 
in  iilwiiys  the  same,  and  jealonsy  was  as  life  in  tliose  d:iys  as  now. 
HowcviT  inipurtially  He  mi^ht  treat  tlicm,  llicir  own  cliaracteriEtics 
mada  it  impbsaiblo  that  Ho  should  bo  as  intimate  and  coofidantial 
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wfth  8omc  fui  with  others.    In  Romc  cascfl,  as  in  the  Tmnsflcrnrfttion. 

J»telj,  He  hiwl  thought  fit  to  take  only  a  few  of  tliem  with  Him,  and 

He  seemed  lately  to  have  put  especial  liononr  on  Pet<»r,  while  His 

'nendship  for  John  was  closer  and  more  tender  than  for  any  other. 

All  this,  however,  would  have  troubled  the  less  favoured  ones  littlo 

^t  for  their  almost  invincible  belief  that  He  would  soon  proclaim 

puaaelf  as  the  Messiah  in  the  Jewish  sense,  and  found  a  proat  jwlit- 

ical  kingdom.     Everything  was  seen  through  this  preconc^l>tion,  and 

■ny  marts  of  preference  were  taken  as  indications  of  future  position 

J**  the  expected  revolution.     Tiiey  assumed  that,  having  been  chosen 

fnomall  their  countrymen  by  Jesus  as  His  closest  follower**,  they  woiild 

**Ve  the  chief  places  in  the  new  empire  He  was  to  found,  but  thero 

^as  abundant  room  for  jealousy  in  their  individual  claims  to  this  or 

^t  prominent  dimity.     Accustomed  to  discuss  everythin.ir  openly, 

*J^y  naturally  fell  into  warm  controversy  as  to  the  just  dislribulion  of 

***e  treat  offices  of  state  among  them,  when  Jesus  hhould  be  installed 

^•^Honarch  of  the  world  at  Jerusalem. 

..In  this  dispute,  however,  their  Master  took  no  part.  ISor,  indeed, 
S^^  they  wish  Him  to  do  so,  for  they  had  fallen  behind,  in  order  that 
^^  might  not  hear  them.  They  were  ashamed  to  liave  Him  know 
y^^XsX  occupied  their  thoughts,  so  little  in  harmony  with  His  teach- 
L^^  and  spirit.  But  He  liad  noticed  it  all,  though  He  said  nothing 
'Oi»  tiie  moment    Meanwhile  they  once  moro  entered  Caj)crnaimL 


CHAPTER  XI.YHI. 

BEFORE    THE    FEAST. 

Theue  is  something  intensely  human  in  the  return  of  Jesus  to 
Capernaum  in  the  face  of  imminent  danger.  It  had  been  His  home. 
wi  He  was  in  all  sinless  regards  a  man.  He  longed  to  see  the  old 
familiar  spots  once  more;  the  hills  lx*hind  the  town,  among  which  He 
had  so  oiten  wandered;  the  shady  woods,  and  orchards,  and  vine- 
yards, rich  in  foliage,  or  gkiwing  with  their  ripening  fruit  in  thcsti 
summer  months.  He  had  often  looked  out  from  them  on  th(^  spark- 
ling waters,  and,  a1x)ve  all.  had  met  among  them  the  few  whom  He 
had  gathered  round  Him  in  His  long  sojourn  as  their  fellow-f•itiz^n. 
Tliese  He  would  now  fain  strengthen  in  their  faith,  before  leaving 
them  for  ever. 

HIh  entrance  into  the  town  was  marked  by  an  n])plication  to  Peter 
by  the  local  collectors  of  the  Temple  tax.  for  its  payment  by  his 
Master.  Moses  had  provided  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  TalKT- 
nacle,  by  the  imj^osition  of  a  Uix  of  half  a  shekel  on  each  male,  pay- 
able at  the  **  numbering  of  the  ])eople,'*and  this,  since  the  Babylonish 
Captivity,  had  Ixjen  rcMiuin-d  yearly.  It  was  espial,  noniinnlly.  to 
about  one  and  threepence  of  our  money,  but  really  to  at.  leo^t  six 
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times  us  much,  and  was  demanded  from  evvj  hriidlte  of  llito 

twenty— even  the  poorest 

It  was  mainly  from  this  heavy  tiuc,  paid  as  a  Meted  duty  liy 
Jew,  in  whatever  country,  that  the  Temple  treaaoiy  waa  fiDed 
the  millions  of  silver  coins  which  were  so  strong  a  tiemptatkm  to  law — 
less  greed.     Crassus,  Sabiniis,  and  Pilate,  hi  sucoesdoD,  bad  1i' 
violent  hands  on  this  nnmeasured  wealth,  and  the  reckJeas  greed 
Florus  in  its  plunder  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  last  gnat 
which  destroy'cd  both  Temple  and  citv. 

The  Shelihim,  or  "messen^rs,"  who  collected  fhia  tax  in  TTrflns  ■ 
visited  each  town  at  fixed  tunes.  In  forelmi  oountrfes  placea  wer^ 
api)ointed  for  ita  collection  in  every  city  or  distiict  where  there  mm^ 
.lews — and  where  were  they  not? — ^the  chief  men  of  their  coBunnnlt — 
in  each  acting  as  treasurer,  and  conveying  the  amounts  In  due  eooi^ 
to  Jerusalem.  Three  huge  chests,  careniny  guarded  in  a  iiai  Hiyla^ 
chamber  in  the  Temple^  held  the  yearly  recelpte,  wlilcb  sdfw.^ 
besides  providing  the  beasts  for  sacrifice,  to  pay  ^e  Rabbis.  tnspeclOH 
of  victims,  copyists,  bakers.  Judges,  and  otnm  connected  inth  ttK 
Temple  service,  and  numerous  women  who  wove  br  wadwd  f^B 
Temple  linen.  It  supplied,  also,  the  costs  of  the  watet  rajMyt  ttd  ^ 
the  repairs  of  the  vast  Temple  buildiDgs. 

The  collection  began  in  the  Holy  Land  on  the  1st  of  Adar — part     m 
our  February  and  March — the  month  of  the  "returning sun,'* a'^n 
the  next  before  that  of  the  Passover.    By  the  middle  of  it  the  ofRcrrM^ 
exchangers  in  each  town  had  set  up  their  tables,  and  opened  th^i/ 
two  chests  for  the  tax  of  the  current  and  of  the  past  year,  for  mskVf 
paid  tlie  tax  for  two  years,  together.     Tliey  supplied  the  old  sacTtif 
shekel,  coined  by  Simon  the  Maccabee,  for  a  trifling  charge,  to  a// 
who  required   it,  for  only  that  coin  was  received    by  the  Temp/e 
authorities  in  homage  to  Pharisaic  and  national  sentiment.     At  Grst 
cverjthing  was  left  to  the  pood  will  of  the  people,  but  after  the  25tli, 
prompt  payment  was  required,  and  securities,  such  as  an  under  gar- 
ment, or  the  like,  were  taken  even  from  the  pilgrims  coming  up  to 
tlic  feast. 

It  was  very  likely,  therefore,  that  the  time  of  grace  had  expired 
before  Jesus  reached  Capernaum,  so  tliat  the  collectors — apparently 
respectable  citizens — felt  themselves  justiti(»d  in  broaching  the  ques- 
tion to  Peter — whether  his  Teacher  did  not  pay  the  two  drachmae! 
Perhaps  they  fancied  He  was  of  the  irrc<!oncilable  school  of  Judas 
the  Galila.'an,  who  would  pay  no  Temple  tax  so  lonj^  as  the  Holy  Citj' 
was  polluted  by  the  heathen  Roman,  llis  enemies,  indeed,  very  likely 
had  insinuated  that  this  was  the  caise,  to  bring  Ilim  into  suspicion 
with  government. 

Peter,  ever  zealous  for  his  Master's  honour,  and,  as  usual,  impulsive, 
no  sooner  heard  the  application  than  he  answered  affirmatively,  on 
his  own  authority,  and  forthwith  set  off  to  find  Jesus  and  report  the 
matter  to  Hun. 
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^/Hie  exact  time  for  payment  hail  passed  while  Christ  had  been  away 

^^^  Capernaum,  and  tlic  c<)Ik*ctors  were,  doubtless,  anxious  to  gather 

*^  Uretrs,  to  lake  with  them  to  Jerusalem  at  the  approacliing  Feast 

?*  Tabernacles  in  September.  As  if  to  show  tliat  not  even  the  most 
"'^gnificant  matter  that  concerned  His  disciples  esca4)ed  His  notice. 
J^en  when  not  bo<lily  present  with  them,  Peter  no  s<K)ner  apix^ared  than 
^*^  errand  was  anticipated  by  asking  him  his  opinion,  whether,  when 
'Uiigs  leyy  taxes  or  tolls,  they  exact^  tliem  from  their  own  cliildren, 
^  oaly  from  their  sulrjwU? 

**I  think."  replied  Peter,  **that  only  the  subjects  paj'."  "Then, 
^'  course,"  replied  Jesus,  **  tlie  king's  cliildren  an'  fn-e. ' 
.  he  wished  to  show  that  it  would  have  been  no  failure  of  duty  to 
•^ve  the  tax  unpaid.  Peter  had  already  owned  Ilim  as  the  "  Son  of 
"<>d,"  and  it  was  for  the  Temple  of  God  the  impost  was  levied.  It 
{*^ight,  therefore,  be  jast  and  proper  U)  collw»t  it  from  the  nation  at 
wm;,  but  it  was  not  fitting  to  ask  it  from  Him.  "  1  am  a  king  and 
*  kjng's  .son ;  far  more  than  any  Roman  or  Ilerodian  prince — for  I  am 
^he  Son  of  God,  as  thou  hast  said,  and  this  tax  is  for  my  Father — 
Ood — the  Great  King;  for  His  Temple,  and  thus  I  should  be  free.'* 

B^X,  while  thus  maintaining  to  His  npustle  His  rightful  immunity, 
lie  was  too  prudent  to  urge  it  in  public  lie  w:us  not  recognized  as 
the  Son  of  God  outside  the  little  circle  of  His  disciples,  but  was  only 
an  Israelite,  like  others,  to  men  at  larg".  and.  as  such,  w:is  under  the 
Law.  It  would  tuive  given  ground  oi'  accus^ition  and  miseOnceptitm 
liad  He  hesitated  to  pay  what  all  Jews  paid  cheerfully,  as  a  religious 
duly. 

"It  would  not  do  for  me,  nevertheless,"  continued  He.  therefore, 
"  to  seem  to  refuse.  Tliey  would  not  understand  what  I  have  been 
saying  to  you.  Take  your  line,  and  go  to  the  lake;  you  need  not 
wait  till  you  catch  a  numl)er  of  fish  to  make  up  the  amount.  Take 
the  first  that  comes  to  your  hook,  and  you  will  iind  in  its  mouth  a 
stater,  which  is  twice  a.s  much  as  is  needed.  With  it  you  can  pay  for 
me  and  for  yourself." 

The  result  is  not  given,  but  there  can  l)e  no  question  that  the  com- 
mand secured  its  own  fulfilment.  No  lesson  could  have  been  given 
more  suited  to  lienefit  Peter  and  his  companions.  It  taught  them 
tliat,  though  they  were  His  apostles,  they  could  not  claim  cxem])tion 
from  lal>our  for  tlieir  own  su])port,  but  yet  quickened  them  to  a  firm 
repose  on  His  watchful  care,  whieh  could  help  them  in  any  extremity. 

They  remained  for  a  short  time  in  CaiK-rnaum,  and,'ha[»i)ily,  we 
liave  a  glimpse  of  their  quiet  private  intercourse;  doubtless  the  pic- 
ture of  many  such  occasions.  He  had  delayed  allusion  to  their  hot 
discussion  on  the  way  till  the  quiet  of  evening  and  home. 

••  Tel!  me," said  He,  turning  to  one  of  thenC  *'  about  what  were  you 
disputing  among  your^>elveK  on  the  road?"  But  the  (juestion  received 
no  answer,  for  all  were  alike  ashamed  of  their  uuwortiiy  jealousies 
and  ambitious,  and  sat  humbled  and  £>ilent. 


\\--.!-hh-n-.  ■I'liiv  (iul  fM.,.|]  l^.lci;  in  A-il 
s..:na  ,i:iraji<-,.'i.,  ii,  ,ii,rl  IIliI  .v.ry  t 
fiiii;l[iii'iit  [if  lt';.Ml  [  111  tics,  or  iiii(iim;il'  |i 
wlinlfvtr  had,  Uillifrlo,  Ik'cu  supposed  r. 
in  tho  old  Theocracy,  nitist  he  alniiulouctl 
Qod,  iiow  procluimc'il,  was,  in  fact,  onlj  Ih 
hud  prcparml  ilsulf,  like  a  piiritlcd  Ten 
wid  holy  lift',  to  be  a  liabiintion  of  His  Hi 
onlj  receive  from  Gtid ;  Dot  pretend  to  ri' 

Citizenship  in  the  new  klngilom  of  the 
when  no  thou^t  of  cl^m  obtruded.  ' 

It  wnfi  tltna,  in  cfTect,  simply  a  rrprDdc 
HimRclf  thftt  waa  demanded,  for  Ihe  gren 
His  life  ijs  matehless  beauty,  was  Hia  pci 
lowly  meekoeMa  had  protected  II  Im  at  tb 
when  tempted  to  self-exaltation:  it  had  . 
as  liy  a  law  of  Ilia  bcin;;,  to  that  of  God : 
the  poor  of  Ilia  nation,  cast  out  and  dcsp 
of  the  day;  it  had  made  Him.  through' 
pressed,  the  lowly,  and  tho  wretched;  it 
choice,  to  despi»c  all  worldly  honour,  and 
with  a  kingly  ([nindeur,  to  the  alwisemcnt 
open  to  His  nation,  and  to  mankind,  tb' 
rather  in  Kcnveii,  and  found  a  kingilom  c 
to  onnoble  ami  bless  the  present,  and  eipi 
the  world  to  come. 

It  was  vital,  therefore,  for  Ilia  disciplci 
dioiild  have  the  anme  lie:iven1y  temper. 
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^^occwpied  by  its  own  views,  it  is  incredibly  hard  to  turn  it.     Even 
^  most  discouraging  incidents  are  transformed  into  supports,  or  at 
*^t  argued  aside.     **  Perhaps  Jesjus  had  only  8i>oken  thus  to  try 
«5®tti:  pertiaps  it  was  one  of  the  dark  sayings  He  used  so  often, 
j.**^  future  dimity  in  the  kingdom  had  lxM»n  the  topic  of  constant 
SV^putes  and  discussions,  ever  since  tlicj  eventful  day  at  (/lesania 
^*^illppi.     Had  they  not  received  spiritual  gmces  and  powers?    For 
^  *^»t  had  they  gone  through  so  much  toil  and  danger?    The  reward 
^^Uld  not  be  far  distant.     When  it  came,  which  of  them  should  have 
^fe  first  place,  and  be  the  Minister  of  the  New  Reign? 
"They  mast  be  taught  how  utterly  they  d(»cx'ived  themselves. 
^»   «Jesu8  hail  sat  down  in  the  house  and  called  the  Twelve  l)efore  put- 
>J*^g  the  question.     As  they  sttKKl  round  Jlim, — for  disciples  of  a 
JJuobi  always  stood  when  their  masters  sjit  down  to  t<»ach  them, — 
"^^Is  first  words  .scattered  the  whole  unworthy  dream  of  tlufir  hearts. 
1       "Whoever  of  you,"  said  He,  "it  matters  not  which,  wn^ks  to  Iw 
^H*fore  the  other,  and  would  distinguish  hinisi'lf  in  my  Kingdom,  can 
^^ly  do  so  by  cheerfully  stooping  to  render  even  the  humblest  services 
^^^  all   the  rest.     He  must  show  himself  the  willing  servant  of  all, 
*Jy  doing  whatever  he  can  to  serve  the  others.     He  must  st^ek  an<l 
^nd  his  greatness  in  being  the  humblest,  and,  therefore,  the  servant 
^f  all." 

Such  language  was  well-nigh  incomprehensible  to  men  misled  l)y 
'Worldly  pride  and  ambition.     They  were  thinking  of  themselves 
'^^ather  than  of  their  3Iast<jr;  of  receiving  rather  than  rendering;  of 
Sclflsh  ease  and  honour,  rather  than  loving  self-sacrifice,  which  He  liad 
often  told  them  was  the  condition  of  their  discipleship.    De,  therefore, 
Tesolved  to  bring  them  to  a  better  fnune.  and  this  by  an  illustnition 
rather  than  woras.     They  knew,  by  exiK»rience,  that  even  His  most 
unpalatable  and  His  darkest  words,  had  a  grc>ater  fulness  of  truth 
than   their  imperfect  insight  could   n?alize.      They  had.  doubtless, 
also,  at  times,  misgivings   respecting    their  dreams  of    the  futuixs 
though  they  couhi  not  as  yet  lay  these  aside.     Some  of  them  had  even 
gone  ao  far  as  to  ask  Him  the  particular  dignities   He  intended  for 
each,  -that  all  future  strife  might  be  checked  by  an  authoritative  an- 
nouncement. 

Calling  to  Him  a  little  boy  of  the  household ;  lifting  him  in  His  arm.s, 
.and  pressing  him  fondly  to  His  breast, — as  if  to  show  how  much 
nearer  such  an  one  was  to  Him  than  the  Twelve  standing  at  a  dis- 
tance round, — He  drew  their  attention  to  the  child.  Love  of  children 
and  of  their  childish  traits,  had  always  marked  Him.  A  child,  in  His 
eyes,  was  a  tyi>e  of  the  grace  so  dear'to  Him — humility.  It  raises  no 
OTerwecning  claims  such  as  men  advance,  and  accepts  all  its  rela 
tions  in  life  as  it  finds  them;  it  adapts  itself  uncon.sciouslv  to  the 
lowliest  and  most  ungenial  lot,  and  finds  happiness  in  it.  It  is  the 
embodiment  of  dependence  and  neeil;  of  having  nothing,  and  yet 
iooking  with  simple  trust  to  a  higher  than  itself. 


The  TwelTe  noted  Rta  act  with  i 

eant     He  now  proceeded  to  explain  it  

"You  see  ttiis  cliiM,"  said  He:  "I  tell  you  Kdetnidy,  Bit,  galf^wi^W 
vou  abandon  your  pre§ent  worldlT  ideaa  and  amfaitkKU  **'«'g™v  aadf^^M 
become  aa  simple  and  humble  as  ft,  and  aalorinrifdepvideBtaaGo^E^^Ql 
as  it  ia  on  man,  you  eball  not  eren  ester  in;  Kttlgdoni,  tar  Itm  hiiltB'*JM 
a  high  place  in  It.  You  eee  how  this  child  has  no  tfaimdit  Imt  oK«:^  « 
per&t  loving  trust  towards  me;  how  it  doeanot  pratmauglTCflieviM  Vh" 
worth  of  what  it  receives,  but  opens  It*  whole  aenata  iBB«llk  MtlM^B^V^ 
innocence.  Such  sweet  hiimill^  maat  be  found  In  Urn.  irtu  wonlCw'-w' 
seek  to  be  frreatest  in  my  New  Kingdom.    To  bara  the  >Mil  of  ^       -  ' 

child  is  the  fixed  abiding  condition  <aadinlflr*~  "* *  — ''" 

—  ■     •*'i 

Yoor  amUtitm 
rule.  ~Your  strife  sfiows  tliat  yon  han  nol 

true  nature  of  my  Kingdom.  It  hu  HO  extomw  u^uiub  w  |w  w— -^^i 
and  rank,  for  it  is  a  reign  of  prindplea,notaworidlydoiBhdOB.  AEM..^9Ai 
its  members  are  therefore,  brethrcD.  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  "^t*  ' 
Any  one  may.  indeed,  dislinpiish  himself  beyond  ottierB,  but  not  as-tf*  ' 
'-  theOldTl-stamentKingdiim,  or  aBintlint  of  the  Messiah  expeetei*-'"''*' 


by  the  nntion  at  large,  by  external  honour  aud  dignity.  The  honouir^*  ' 
or  my  Kingdom  are  won  only  by  spiritual  likencas  lo  myself,  you —  "■ 
example  aud  Ma.ster,     Belf-denial,  self-sacrifice;  the  suntinder of  pe: 


son  and  goods  fur  the  sake  of  the  brotherhood ;  unselfish  love — are  lh»  A^  -''' 
only  path  lo  (lie  highest  place."  _ 

He  hod  now  answered  the  giicstion:  but  the  eight  of  the  child  kin«"*  ™' 
died  another  thought  of  no  less  moment.    "You  are  looking  for  pen-^^"^ 
events,  and  thinking  with  weak  pride,  of  your  claims  as  my  follow  ^■^^" 
ers,  and  may  !«  tempted  to  slight  and  despise  any  one  iw  npiritleso^^^*'' 
ftnd  benculh  you,  who  is  humble  end  unassuming,  like  this  child  oi^^   -" 
my  knee.     But  let  me  tell  you,  that  anv  one  who  honours  and  r^^^^ 
ceivcs  to  liU  heart  even  a  single  child-like  soul  which  delighia  i^^=^ 
meeluicss  and  humility,  as  learned  from  me,  has  done  the  same  iK=3 

spirit,  and  will  receive  a  like  reward,  as  if  be  had  received  me  mj 

nclf,  and  done  me  iwrsonal  honour.     And  since  all  tlint  is  done  to  m-^7 
from  an  honest  heart,  is  homage  done  to  my  Father  who  sent  mc.  11^ 
Himself  will  show  His  approval,  fur  even  the  humblest  that  lives,  if    - 
he  be  my  disciple,  is  great  and  honoured  Iwforo  Him." 

Tlie  use  of  ihc  wonls  "  in  my  name"  had,  meanwhile,  reealletl  an 
incident  of  tlieir  recent  journey  to  John,  "the  Sod  of  Thunder." 
The  Twelve  liuil  niel.  in  llieir  way,  one  casting  out  devils  in  tLie  nanis 
of  Jesus,  though  lie  was  not  one  of  their  company,  and  instead  of 
■'  receiving"  him,  had  charged  him  to  desist,  because  he  was  not  o( 
their  own  number,  John  now  reported  the  matter,  as  if  struck  by 
the  contrast  txttwecn  his  own  conduct  and  the  counsal  just  given, 
"forbid  him  not,"  n.'plied  Jesus, — "  One  who,  though  not  of  mf 
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c^irclc.  has  vet  attained  -;()  stronir  a  faiili  in  nic  that  he  work^  miraflcs 
through  my  name.  ikmmIs  not   he  feared  as  likely,  hy  an}'  sudden 
^zihange,  to  speak  a^iust  me."    The  want  of  forbearance  had  sprung 
£rom  the  want  of  humility,  for  pride  is  the  special  source  of  impa- 
tience.    "  He  who  is  not  against  us,"  continued  Jesus,  "  is  for  us." 
'Me  whom  John  hod  treated  so  harshly  had,  at  least,  acted  in  His 
^laine,  though,  perhaps,  with  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  His  true 
^gpity,  or  of  the  scope  and  greatness  of  His  work.     But  he  was  very 
different  from  the  blasphemers  who  did  not  shrink  from  s()eaking  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  spirit  of  evil.    Moreover,  the  nearer  the  end  ap- 
proached, the  more  needful  it  was  to  root  out  any  signs  of  selfish  or 
naughty  feelings  in  the  Twelve,  and  to  lead  them  to  look  with  kindly 
eyes  on  even  a  partial,  if  friendly  relationship  to  Him.    He  wished 
them  to  realize  that  worthiness  to  rank  in  the  .New  Society  was 
Bhown  by  the  goodwill,  and  trustful,  child-like  spirit,  which  led  to 
devotion  to  Him,  rather  than  by  the  measure  of  knowledge  evinced. 
It  was  of  great  moment,  at  this  time,  to  wake  kindly  and  broad- 
hearted  feelings  towards  any,  who,  while  acting  apart,  were  yet 
fdendly.    Were  He  once  gone,  it  would  be  left  to  His  disciples  to 
continue  His  work,  and  it  would  depend  upon  them  whether  the  So- 
ciety, founded  by  Him,  would  be  really  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch 
in  religion,  or  only  a  piece  of  new  cloth  sewed  on  an  old  garment; 
whether  it  would  be  a  Jewish  sect  or  a  faith  for  mankind. 

"  No  one  is  to  be  lightly  esteemed,"  continued  Jesus,  **  who  shows 
you  the  slightest  mark  of  goodwill  or  friendship,  were  it  only  a  drink 
of  cold  water,  which  all  give  so  readily  in  these  sultry  lands— when 
riven  because  you  are  my  disciples.  Even  this  will  he  rewarded  bv 
God  as  an  act  worthy  His  favour.  Nor  are  you  only  thus  honoured. 
80  precious  to  Me  is  the  humble  child-like  spirit  which  you  are  dis- 
posed to  despise,  that  if  any  one,  by  words  or  deeds,  cause  even  one 
Buch  soul  who  believes,  to  turn  away  from  me ;  as  you  were  in  danger 
of  doing  when  you  forbatle  the  stnmger  to  cast  out  devils  in  my 
name;  it  would  be  better  for  him  that  a  huge  ass-mill-stone  were 
bung  round  his  neck  and  he  drowned  in  the  deptlis  of  the  lake, 
that  he  might  Ixi  saved  from  so  great  a  sin. 

"Alas  for  the  -world-wide  sorrow  which  the  sins  of  many  who  will 
call  themselves  mine  will  cause,  by  keeping  men  from  me!  They 
will  judge  of  me  by  thc^e  unworthy  followers,  and  keep  aloof  from 
my  km^om.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  otherwise,  for  the  evil  that  is  in 
man  will  make  even  the  name  of  religion  a  scandal.  But  how 
awful  the  judgment  that  awaits  him  who  leads  another  from  the  way 
of  life! 

"  I  have  said  that  it  would  be  better  for  a  man  to  die  than  that  he 
should  lead  another  astray.  So,  whatever  may  lead  you  to  sin,  and 
thus  bring  scandal  on  my  name,  had  much  l)etter  be  put  from  you, 
at  any  cost.  If  anything,  therefore,  however  dear  to  you,  incitca 
you  to  sin,  or  keeps  you  from  a  godly  life,  thrust  it  from  you.    If 
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the  most  precious  members  of  the  body— a  foot  or  A  hmd  bo  col 
ofiF,  to  prevent  death  of  the  whole;  how  much  nlber,  al  any  liciltii'^, 
whatever  sins  of  thouj^ht  or  act,  which,  by  misleading  cmen,  woold 
cause  us  to  lose  eternal  life,  and  be  cast  Into  hell-flrai  when  Ibelr 
worm  never  dies,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched  I 

"  Every  one  cast  into  the  fire,  wmch  the  prophet  thus  calls  un- 
quenchable— every  one,  that  is,  who  gives  himself  np  to  afai,  fdiall 
certainly  suffer  the  wrath  of  God,  and  oe  salted  with  me,  as  the  vle- 
tims  on  the  altar  are  salted  with  salt  But  every  one  whose  bamUa 
and  steadfast  faith  in  me  has  shown  him  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  pore  and 
worthy  Bacrifice,  fit  to  he  laid  on  the  altar  of  Qod,  will,  on  his  en- 
trance into  the  heavenly  kingdom  of  the  Meashih,  be  sailed,  not  with 
fire,  but  with  the  gift  of  higher  grace,  that  he  may  endure  unto  life 
eternal.  Salt  is  of  value  to  prevent  corruption,  and  I  have,  before 
now,  called  you  'the  salt  of  the  earth;'  because.  If  yon  are  niy 
true  disciples,  you  will  arrest  the  corruption  that  pnivaila  amoauE 
men,  and  make  the  community  sound.  How  dreadral,  howcmr,  ff 
you,  the  salt,  lose  your  savotur.  How  will  you  regain  itT  If  fan 
turn  to  evil,  and,  through  sloth  or  falnt-heartedness,  be  untrue  to 
your  calling,  how  can  your  needful  eneigy  and  efficiency  be  restored? 
You  wish  to  be  accepted  at  last  as  pure  and  worthy  offeringa  to  Qod, 
and  to  receive  the  gift  of  heavenly  wisdom,  which  Is  ereilasdng  IUbl 
To  attain  it,  take  care  to  guard  the  salt  of  true  wisdom  wldoi  has 
been  already  given  you — the  grace  bestowed  on  you  to  be  my  dis- 
ciples. RememlKir,  moreover,  that  salt  is  the  symbol  of  peace ;  be  at 
peace  among  yourselves,  and  do  not  dispute  and  argue  as  you  have^ 
been  doing,  lest  you  lose  the  power  and  fruits  of  my  teaching." 

Jesus  had  for  the  time  digressed  from  His  original  subject — tha 
humble  and  childlike  among  His  followers — hut  now  returned  to  it, 

"Respecting  those  little  ones  of  whom  I  was  speaking — lowlv^ 
self-distnistful:  as  weak,  yet.  it  may  be,  in  faith,  as  little  children  in. 
strength — I  would  further  say:  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  slight  or 
contemn  any  one  of  tlic  m.  for  I  tell  you  so  greatly  honoured  and  so 
dear  are  they  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  the  humblest  of  them,  for  their 
very  humility,  are  placed  by  Him  under  the  loving  care  of  the  highest 
angels,  who  stand  iK'forc  Him,  and  see  llisface  continually.    Glorioas 
though  all  angels  l>e.  only  such  exalted  spirits — the  princes  of  heaven 
— are   thought  worthy  by  God  to   minister  to   them  and  protect 
them. 

'*  To  slight  or  despise  even  one  such  would,  indeed,  be  to  undo,  so 
far,  the  very  end  for  which  I  have  come  as  the  3Iessiah.  You  may, 
by  doing  so,  turn  him  away  from  me,  and  so  cause  his  soul  to  be  lost 
Much  rather,  if  you  meet  with  an  humble  spirit,  still  weak  in  the 
faith,  which  has  gone  astray,  should  you  do  your  utmost  to  bring  it 
back.  For  what  sheplionl'  feeding,  it  may  be,  a  hundred  sheep,  in 
our  upland  pastures,  if  one  of  them  stray,  does  not  leave  the  ninety 
and  Dine,  aud  set  off  into  the  hills  to  seek  for  the  one  that  has  wan- 
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And  if  he  be  80  happy  as  to  find  it,  I  tell  you,  b#yond  doubt, 

rejoices  more  over  the  one  thus  saved  than  over  the  ninety  and 

ine  that  had  not  strayed.    In  the  same  way  as  it  pjieves  the  shepherd 

hat  even  one  of  his  sheep  should  be  lost,  so  it  grieves  my  Father  in 

"eaven  that  one  of  these  feeble,  simj^le  souls  should  perish,  and  it 

>rely  displeases  Him  if  it  perish  by  the  neglect  or  fault  of  any  of 

y  disciples. 

"  Let  me  psss  to  a  distinct,  yet  '■elated  subject — ^the  proper  treat- 

ent  of  a  brother  in  the  faith  who  docs  you  any  wron/^,  by  anger, 

^envy,  selfishness,  or  in  any  other  way.     Do  not  wait  till  he  who  has 

thus  injured  you  comes  to  you  to  make  amends,  but  go  to  him  by 

yourself,  and  tell  him  his  fault  in  private;  that,  if  possible,  you  may 

^t  him  to  own  it  between  you  and  him  alone,  and  thus  the  scandal 

of  difference  between  disciples  spread  no  farther,  and  he  l)e  won  for 

my  New  Kingdom,  from  which  he  would  have  been  shut  out,  if,  by 

refusing  to  )^  reconciled,  he  had  shown  no  repentance.     Seek  his 

good,  not  your  own  justification  merely:  however  wronged,  think 

leas  of  yourself  than  of  his  eternal  salvation. 

"If,  however,  he  will  not  listen  to  your  kindly  remonstrance  and 
persuasion,  go  a  second  time  to  him,  taking  two  or  three  witnesses 
with  you,  as  Moses  directed  in  other  cases;  if,  perchance,  though  he 
had  not  been  moved  by  your  single  appeal,  that  of  two  or  three  sup- 
porting you,  may  lead  him  to  see  ana  acknowledge  his  fault.  Their 
testimony,  l)esides,  ivill  prevent  his  denial  of  his  confession,  should 
he  make  one,  and  afterwards  repudiate  it;  while,  if  he  refuse  to 
listen  and  to  admit  his  fault,  and  the  matter  must  \xi  brought  before 
the  Assembly,  it  will  supjjort  and  confirm  at  once  the  fact  of  your 
private  visit  for  attempted  reconciliation,  and  his  stubborn  refusal 
to  hear  even  the  two  or  three  brethren  you  took  with  you  on  the 
second  visit. 

"  The  liabbis  enjoin  that  the  oltendcr  shall  go  to  him  whom  he 
has  injured,  and  own  his  fault,  and  that  if  he  cannot  thus  procure 
forgiveness,  he  shall  take  others  with  him  and  seek  to  obtain  it;  but 
I  require  that  he  who  is  wronged  do  this,  that  he  may  show  his 
humility,  and  his  patient  love  for  a  guilty  brother. 

*'  You  know,  moreover,  how  a  stu])born  offender,  who  refuses 
private  amends,  is  at  last  proclaimed  as  such,  in  the  Synagogue  and 
in  the  schools.  In  my  New  Society,  the  congre^^atioli  of  the  new 
Israel — the  Kahal.  or  assembly  of  my  followers,  which  will,  hereafter, 
be  called  the  Church,  is  to  make  a  third  final  attempt  to  win  the 
guilty  one  to  repentance.  You  are  to  tell  the  facts  to  the  '  congrega- 
tion, and  ask  their  godly  offices,  and  they,  through  appointed  repre- 
sentatives, will  then  seek  to  bring  him  to  a  ri<^ht  frame  of  mind.  If, 
after  all,  he  refuse  to  hear  even  the  congregation,  you  are  freed  from 
further  responsibility,  and  are  absolved  from  all  further  religious 
relationship  to  him,  as  you  have  hitherto  thought  yourselves  to  be 
ttom  the  heathen,  and  from  men  of  vicious  life,  such  as  tlie  ^ublw 


Mill  ivllh  v-iii<iii,:,iili.  TliU  ]i..\v<r'l  ii.ii- 
U\,-\w  UxiihUii  fi.llinvTs.  iiii.l  I  Hive  yiiu.iis 
aucfof  my  confirmation  of  wlml  youuppoin 
my  Society.  Peter  is,  thus,  only  tlie  first 
mnedy  I  nave  pointed  oul  Iw  ineufflcient.  at 
meet  Buch  ofTences,  I  leave  It  to  you  to  deris 
meaDH  may  deem  Deeded,  as  the  occasion  de 
may  feel  Low  formally  and  solemnly  I  now,  b 
piite  thta  power  to  you,  I  (ell  you.  furllier.  t 
trKe  on  any  mailer,  thus  affecting  the  ralvatlt 
dwcipline  of  my  Society,  or  tor  other  good  e 
Fatber  in  HcaTen  to  gmul  your  dfxire.  lie  w 
two  or  three  of  you  are  gntbered  together  ia  i 
laidet,  eo  that  you  need  uot  dtiuhl  my  prom 
few  agree  to  ask  my  Father,  in  itmtters  peit^ 
will  1(6  granted." 
The  Twelve  hsd  listened  to  tlicir  Master  ii 


•pirtl  of  RnhbiniHm. 

"Lord,"Bald  he.  "our  teachers  (ell  \w  thi 
wrong  we  are  to  forgive  him,  a  flmt,  nceond,  an 
a  fourth.     Wliat  eaycsi  Thou  J     Would  seven  t 


"I  am  far  from  limiting  my  requiremt 
Jesus.    "  So  far  from  that.  If  you  be  of  a 

-*-*■ •-  'tlfn     ■      - 
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*^rith  his  wife  and  children,  and  all  that  he  had,  in  payment  of  the 
ebt.  On  hearing  this,  the  servant  fell  down  before  him,  beseeching 
un,  'Lord,  have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all.'  At  this 
is  lord  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  having  ordered  him  to  be 
"inbound,  not  only  gave  him  time,  as  he  had  asked,  but,  knowing  he 
^coold  never  pay,  forgave  him  the  debt  altogether. 

**  Tills  servant,  however,  thus  freely  forgiven,  went  out  and  found 
^ne  of  his  fellow-servants  who  owed  him  a  hundred  denarii — less 
than  the  seven  hundreth-tliousandth  of  what  he  had  himself  owed — 
and  laid  hold  of  him  b}'  the  throat,  saying  fiercely,  *  Pay  what  you 
owe.'  The  debtor  thereui)on  fell  down  at  his  feet,  as  he  had  fallen  at 
those  of  his  lord,  and  Ix'sought  him,  *  Have  patience  with  me,  and  I 
will  pay  thee.*  But  he  had  no  pity,  and  cast  him  into  prison,  till  he 
should  pay  the  debt.  His  fellow-servants,  seeing  what  was  being 
done,  were  troubled  at  such  hard-heartedness,  and  at  the  ill-treatment 
of  the  poor  man,  and  came  and  told  their  lord  all  that  had  happened. 
Then  the  lord,  having  cxilled  the  offender,  said  to  him,  •  O  thou 
wicked  servant,  I  forgave  you  all  the  great  debt  you  owed  me,  be- 
cause you  asked  me,  though  you  sought  only  time,  not  forgiveness. 
Should  not  you,  also,  have  had  pity  on  your  fellow-servant,  as  I  had 
pity  on  you?'  And  his  lord  was  mdignant,  and  delivered  him  over 
to  the  torturers,  to  deal  with  him  in  the  prison-house  as  they  thought 
fit,  till  he  should  pay  all  that  was  due  to  him. 

**  So,  the  forgiveness  Go<l  has  granted  you,  of  your  ^eat  debt 
to  Him,  which  you  could  never  pay — the  guilt  of  your  sins — must 
lead  you  from  your  heart  to  forgive  your  brother  man,  not  seven,  but 
any  number  of  times,  the  far  smaller  debt  he  may  owe  you ;  for  if  you 
do  not  forgive  him,  the  wrath  of  God  will  burn  upon  you  at  the 
great  day,  and  you  will  be  cast  into  everlasting  punishment." 

The  transcendent  loftiness  of  Christ's  spiritual  nature  shines  out 
through  this  whole  episode.  In  llis  perfect  humility  He  makes  no 
personal  claims.  As,  on  every  occasion.  He  declares  simplicity  and 
lowliness,  like  that  of  childhood,  the  mark  of  true  discipleship ;  asks 
Ho  higher  or  more  signal  acknowledgment,  as  a  man,  than  was  to  bo 
8bown  to  all  others;  and  ranks  the  friendly  and  kind  treatment  of 
any  of  His  followers  as  if  done  to  Himself.  He  demands  no  exclu- 
sive honour,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  childlike  spirit  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  has  in  His  sight  a*  priceless  value,  however  slight  the 
instance  by  which  its  character  was  shown.  The  good  deed  done 
to  the  least  of  His  jieople,  is  considered  as  personal  to  Himself. 
Neither  now,  nor  at  any  time,  does  He  bear  Himself  as  one  to  whom 
nil  were  to  l)ow  as  servants;  He  takes  His  phu'e  in  the  midst  of  the 
little  band  round  Him,  as  oue  who  shares  with  them  the  highest  and 
boliest  joys.  Within  this  circle  we  ever  find  Him  strengthening 
and  encouraging  ejich  to  surrender  himself  for  the  good  of  the 
Teat,  and  to  cheer  and  honour  especially,  the  humblest,  the  least 
.esteemed,  the  most  unpretentious;  or,  it  may  be,  the  mere  workers 
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wbo  could  not  pnih  thenuelTea  Into  notloe.  Itnk  wad  loirir  h 
heart,  Ho  was  no  leas  of  aa  Infinite  pity.  Tbe  New  Bode^,  tawt 
bj  Hie  example  and  words,  lAHned  Out  thej  wen  to  roprooiKie  Ow 
Bpirit  of  little  children.  In  thAt  hitherto  nnlmKbiMl  gn&deiu  of 
tiumllity  which  almost  rejoices  to  suOer  becaote  U  gitraa  an  oppor- 
tunity to  forgive. 

CHAPTER  XLIX 

AT  TBE  rKABI  or  TABESHACUB. 

Tns  Bcrenth  month,  Tiiri,  part  of  our  September  md  October— 
"  tho  month  of  the  full  Rtreams,"  and  the  ODtumnal  euolnoz,  hwl  now 
come.  NisBD,  "theflowermonth,"knowaof  oldaaAblb,  "tbeeNriiig 
month,"  had  eeeo  the  Pnssorer  pan  without  the  preeenoe  of  Jesoa. 
Ijlar,  "the  beautiful  month,"  with  lis  UoeaMningtreea;  Siwau,  "the 
bnght;"  Tammuz:  Ab,  "  the  fruit  month;"  and  Ehil,'  "tbe  noath  of 


-n  onliawpd  fugitive,  hiding,  in  unmis^ctcd  dlsmcta,  from  HIa  e 

niies.     The  flftcenlli  day  of  Tiwl  was  the  first  of  Ihc  pneat  luin-e«I 

feast  of  tilt  jcar — that  of  Taijemacles— a  time  all  the  more  joyful— 
fi'om  ilscumiQ);  only  four  days  after  the  Day  of  Atonement — tlic  cliM^ 
of  the  Jcwinh  I«nt.  Galilue  waa  no  longt-r  opi'n  to  Him,  and  thc^ 
Elnsdom  was  yet  lo  be  proclaimed  in  Jeruanlem,  tbc  hsuglity  city  o^^ 
tiie' Temple,  und  of  David.  He  knew  that  lo  go  there  would  be^ 
sooner  or  later,  to  die;  but,  witii  this  c1c;irly  lieforu  Him,  He  calml;^' 
rcKOlvcd,  at  the  EUmmons  of  duty.  In  transfer  Die  Hpherc  of  Hia  actir— 

,.._„_ — ., J     _,...    , ..^  _,.  ., -1  to  Umj  hcad- 

n  tlie  world  li> 
_      .  „  1  His  people  and  mankind 

by  the  proclRDiation  of  fliu  New  Kingdom,  wafid  with  His  Mood: 
and  Jertualuiu  nb)no,  thcstntt  of  the  disponstttion  He  came  lo  super- 
sede, was  the  flitiug  fceue  for  inaugurating  tlic  ecotiomy  that  was  to 

He  was  siill  in  Capcmnum  when  Ihc  pvat  caravan  of  pilgrimn  be- 
gan to  i)tiBs  to  tlio  feOKt.  His  relnlionn.  who,  as  yvl,  had  det^lartd 
neither  lor  nor  against  Him,  had,  apparently,  come  o'er  from  Nam- 
retli  to  get  Him  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  with  tliem.  They  could  not 
have  felt  any  hostility  lo  One  whiixe  lioly  life  liad  pOMed  under  Iheir 
eyes,  but,  iite  the  nation  at  large,  they  clung  to  what  they  had  always 
been  tuuglii  by  ilic  lialibis,  that  the  McNsiali  was  to  restore  Israel  lo 
national  glorj',  and  to  tmnHfer  the  aceplru  of  univerjal  power  from 
Home  to  Jer'uMiIem.  In  their  worldly  wisdtmi  they  coutu  not  under 
staiidllim.  It  seemed  lo  tlicm  unwise  that  He  should  slay  in  ■ 
corner  of  llio  land,  if  Hen'iidicil  toestablixli  Ihr  kingdom  of  the  He*- 
sioli.    Tlu)  iCahbU,  oa  Uu  knew,  laugUt  that  il  was  lo  be  set  up  in 


f 
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^^nisalem,  and  it  was  clear  that  it  could  be  cxtci\ded  bc^t  from  the 

^'^v  City,  as  a  centre.  "Why  did  Tie  not  go  up  with  them  now,  they 

i^^d,  to  the  feast,  that  all  who  were  friendly  to  Ilim,  or  who  might 

J?f^oine  so,  might  see  His  miracles,  and  thus  be  constrained  to  sun- 


^^««ian,  couiQ  nope  lor  success  ii  ne  wrougnr  an  me  "signs    wnicii 
Q^^J^e  to  rally  the  people  round  Him,  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  like 
^^Ulee.     H!e  had  not  been  at  the  last  Passover,  or  at  Pentecost,  when 
^j  ^  l)eople  were  gathered  in  the  Holy  City  from  all  the  land,  and,  in- 
^^^cJ,  from  all  the  world ;  but  He  might,  perhaps,  repair  this  error 
*"eii  vet,  if  He  went  up  now,  and  showed  His  jpower  before  the  as- 
led  myriads  of  Israel.    If  they  accepted  Him  as  Messiah,  their 


,^^*^  numbers  would  sweep  awav  the  heathen  like  chaff  before  the 
^^d,  especially  when  support^Ki  by  miraculous  help.  It  was  unwise 
^^  keep  back  in  this  obscure  and  hidden  district;  He  should  show 
"Simaelf  openly  to  the  Jewish  world,  which  He  could  only  do  in 
^emsalem.^' 

•*  You  think  the  present  the  fit  moment  for  carrying  out  my  plans," 

*aid  Jesus.     "  You  err.    It  is  not  yet  the  divinely  appointed  time  for 

5^y  doing  this.    You  may  go  up  openly  before  aU  Israel,  at  any  time, 

OfM^uae  you  and  they  are  at  one  in  not  receiving  me.    They  have  no 

treason  to  hate  you,  nor  have  the  priests  and  Kabbis,  their  leaders; 

but  they  hate  me,  because  I,  the  Light  of  the  world — the  tnie  Mes- 

iftbth— on  whom  all  should  believe,  am  a  standing  protest  agiunst  them, 

that  they  sin  in  hating  and  persecuting  xne.  as  a  transgressor  of  Uie 

Xaw  and  a  bliisphemer,  liecause  I  liave  witnessed  agtiinst  their  cor- 

loiption  and  hyix)crisy.    They  wish  a  i)olitical  Messiah :  I  seek  only 

spiritual  ends.    Go  up,  yourselves.     The  present  time  does  not  suit 

mc  to  go  with  3'ou."    Their  hope  that  He  would  lift  the  family  to  the 

liighest  honour,  by  heading  a  national  Messianic  movement,  haid  come 

to  nothing. 

The  object  of  HL«*  delay  was  to  avoid  going  with  the  great  Galilajan 
caravan,  which  entered  Uie  Holy  City  with  public  rejoicings.  He 
"would  Xye  recognized  at  once,  and  the  raultiiudc,  in  the  excitement  of 
the  time,  might  again  try  to  force  Him  into  political  action.  Pub- 
licity and  popular  enthusiasm  would  have  drawn  the  attention  of 
those  in  power,  and  this  He  at  present  earnestly  wished  to  avoid. 
His  work  was  not  to  be  rashly  broken  otf  by  any  imprudent  act,  for 
He  needed  all  the  opportunities  that  remained,  to  devote  Ilimstdf  to 
the  Twelve  and  to  His  other  followers.  He  could  go  up  a  few  days 
later,  and  thus  avoid  the  caravan.  The  feast  lasted  seven  days, 
closing  with  the  eighth  as  the  greatest.,  imd  thus,  even  if  He  started 
later,  He  could  mingle  with  the  multitudes,  and  find  out  how  men 
felt  towards  Him  and  His  work,  and  proclaim  the  New  Kingdom  as 
He  saw  fit.  The  danger  would  be  averted,  and  His  great  end  iKJtter 
served.    It  was  more  in  keeping  with  His  spu'it  to  avoid  all  appear- 
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in  atUInesa;  leaving  Ita  Koqition  tt , 

bumilltr,  self -denial,  and  graifleneM,  -wlOi  itUell  It  «h  d 

WaituiK,  therefore, for  some  d^a.UU  flringiirBnqKM^'HartntBft' 
witb  Uke  Twelve,  and  a  nmnber  of  diadplea,  tar  Jmrntltan,  Oo^ 
iiw  Esdraelon,  now  stripped  of  Ita  harvMt,  l^iflMiinim,  tha  "fniBtala 
oiKardens."  aaw Hfan  once  mora  on  Batnariton airiL  ^teciima> 
had  perham  gone  over  tbe  Jordan,  to  tianl  down  lUaaMem  bafik,  aaA 
thus  avoid  the  polhiHon  of  the  direct  route  throng  hated  Samaria 

He  had  been  kindly  received  hi  the  aUen  dtatiict  on  W»  tacmer 

paasage  through  it,  norftwards,  but  He  waa  now  i"*~  ~ *~ 

JeniBBlem  liiBtcad  Of  leaving  It.  and  tMa  waa  e    ~ 
bitterness  of  the  Samaritani.    As  i    '  "■ 


had  perhaps  been  the  meMengera,  wen  eqiedalljr  Indlcnant.  kA. 
■bowed  how  litde  thn  had  fronted  br  Um  leaaona  of  meafcnaaa  diCT- 
had  BO  long  been  lecdvlng.    With  the  hanh  JewUt  feeling  iihlib 
r^iorded  evei;  one  except  a  Jew  aa  aecnned,  and  hateful  to  QoS^ 
snd  aovght  to  CBtablish  the  New  Kingdom,  not  by  mlldneiH  and  love, 
but  by  force,  they  would  fitin  hnvehad  fire  called  down  from  heaveiK 
to  consume  the  unfriendly  village.     They  hud  likely  spoken  of  Jesuv 
as  the  Hcfisiah,  or,  perhnps,  His  fnme  ns  such,  may 'have  alreadr' 
crossed  the  border.     But  the  Saiiiarilans  expected  from  the  MoBsiib 
Ihat  He  would  restore  the  Temple  on  Mount  Ocriziin,  and  instead  of 
that,  Jesus  wss  going  up  to  a  feast  in  Jerusalem.     John  and  Jame*,, 
however,  could  make  no  altuwanee.    Ktias  bad  once  called  fire  from 
heaven  in  his  own  honour:  bow  much  more  should  men  perish  wliu 
bad  rcjeclcd  die  Messinli.     The  leacliinL'- of  Jesus  had  not  as  yet  *ofI- 
encd  the  fierce  Jewish  B|nril  of  Ihe  Twelve.     Fanntical  bitterness  had 
struck  its  roots  into  their  deepest  nature.     How  uIleHy  were  they 
still  wantiug  in  pntiencc  towards  the  erring,  and  tilled  only  with  the 
tliou)^ht  of  wrath  and  destruction!    They  had  not  yet  realized  tfaai 
the  kingdom  of  Jesus  is  one  of  faith  alone:  that  it  cannot  be  spread 
by  compulNion  and  nolence,  but  must  spring  from  humility  and  love; 
that  it  must  rent  on  free  and  honest  conviction,  and  can  grow  strong 
and  aliiding  onlv  when  a  child-like  spirit  olK-ys  and  advances  it. 

Deeply  I'roubled,  imd  no  less  offended,  Jesus  turned  towards  tlie 
fierce  zealots,  and  rebuked  their  foolish  and  cruel  liarshntss.  They 
had  heard  Him  snv  tliat  He  came  to  serve,  not  to  reign ;  to  suffer  for 
others,  not  to  Inlfict  sufTerinc  on  any;  and  He  had  but  lately  told 
them,  once  and  again,  how  lie  was  alMJut  to  give  Himself  up  to 
deatli  for  the  gcHid  of  Ihe  world.  But  though  their  ears  had  heard, 
and  their  conscience  approved,  Iheir  hearts  had  not  willingly  accepted 
the  Intimation,  and  hence  they  were  ever  exposed  lo  fall  hack  Into 
Jewish  fanaticism.  Rebuking  them  sternly.  He  taught  them  a  ueoded 
leFton.  by  nieicly  pusslng  u>  another  village. 
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jj^t  was  bard  for  the  disciples  to  realize  that,  to  be  followers  of 
j^^^  they  must  surrender  themselves  unconditionallv  to  the  will  of 
fr^^^  and  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  Eingdoni,  without  a 
**i|gering  tie  to  the  world  they  had  left.  The  circumstances  demiuided 
"'*7-^Jicit  statements  of  what  discii)leship  thus  involved,  and  hence, 
iR  fresh  applicants  for  the  honour  presented  themselves,  Jesus  was 
frank  and  earnest,  if  possible,  than  ever  t)efore,  in  setting  the 
before  theuL  A  Samaritan  had  come  forward  asking  leave  to 
^^Jlow  Him;  as  if  to  show  that  all  were  not  like  the  villagers  who  had 
^"^'^ated  Him  so  unkindly.  It  may  be  he  had  very  imperfect  ideas  of 
'^^^lat  his  wish  implied,  but  Jesus  did  not  leave  him  in  doubt.  He 
^Id  him  all  His  own  position,  and  all  that  awaited  His  disciples:  that 
e  had  forsaken  house  and  home  for  ever,  and  that  the  birds  of  the 
r,  and  Uie  beasts  of  the  Held,  had  a  lot  to  be  envied  compared  with 


The  seeming  harshness  of  Ilis  replies  to  two  others,  perhaps  Sa- 
K:iaritaiis,  who  also  asked  leave  to  follow  Him,  is  explained  by  these 
^acta.     From  the  first  He  had  held  out  no  rewards,  but  predicted  only 
Privation  and  suffering  to  His  disciples,  but  these  were  closer  at  hand 
^ow  than  they  had  been  when  lie  called  the  Twelve.     To  follow 
tdim.  had  come  to  mean,  literally,  to  leave  all,  and  to  make  up  one's 
::aiind  to  the  worst.     He  was  a  mark  for  the  fiercest  hatred  of  those  in 
Authority,  and  His  circle  could  not  escape  sufferin<r  with  their  Master. 
*The  most  utter,  unqualified  devotion,  the  purest  spirit  of  selfsjicrifice, 
^vere  required.     **  Let  the  dead ;  those  who  will  not  receive  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Kingdom,  bury  their  dead,"  said  He,  to  one  who  wished 
to  bury  his  father.     *•  Surrender  yourself  utterlv  to  God."    Another, 
^whose  want  of  the  supreme  resolution  demanded,  showed  itself  in  a 
request  to  be  allowed  to  bid  farewell  to  liis  friends,  wtvs  told  that  it 
Gould  not  be.     **The  prayers,  the  ti»rs  of  your  circle  at  home,  might 
shake  your  decision  to  consecrate  yourself  wholly  to  the  kingdom  of 
ItOu. 

It  was  now  many  months  since  the  sending  out  of  the  Twelve  on 
their  first  missionary  journey.  It  had  l)ecn  necessary  to  conline  them 
lo  strictly  Jewish  ground,  to  avoid  offence,  and  from  their  own  de- 
fective sympathy  with  other  populations.  Both  difficulties  were 
now,  however,  in  part,  removed:  the  openly  hostile  attitude  of  the 
leaders  of  the  nation  made  it  unnecessary  to  consider  their  preju- 
dices; the  Apostles  had,  in  some  degree,  gained  broader  charity,  antl, 
above  all.  the  near  approach  of  the  end  made  it  desirable  that  the 
full  mndeur  of  the  ^iew  Kingdom,  as  intended  for  all  men  alike, 
should  be  clearly  shown  before  its  founder's  death,  that  there  might 
be  no  possible  misconception  afterwards.  Jesus  had  always  yearned 
to  proclaim  the  words  of  life  to  the  different  races  whom  He  saw 
around  HIol  A  boundless  field  opened  itself  for  the  missionary 
labours  of  any  number  of  disciples,  and  He  now  had  round  Him  a 
laiger  number  than  before,  whom  He  could  thus  send  out.    He  de- 
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I.Tm(n'>il,  lliprcr.m'.  (o  s.ti.I  »iiL   no   fc'wrr  lh:\n  if 
llif  Jt'wish  ii[)iuuiii,  tlie  number  of  llie 
I^Boo  could  not  be  doubtful.    It  wns 
thai,  for  UiD  flist  time  in  the  talstoiy  of  n 
bdng  pnxlumed. 

SRmaria,  tiirough  which  lie  was  pnssing,  hod.  onturallf,  tlie  fl-__ 
claim  on  the  new  enterprise,  and  tliat  all  Uie  morv  from  llie  proof  ofT 
ltd  need  of  spirilual  light,  furnished  bv  Ihu  inhoBpiLalily  sbowu  to^^— 
Him  who  WHS  brining  Ihat  light  lo  its  bonlera. 

The  Seventy,  Bepsratpii  into  pairs,  were  detailed  to  cany  the  mc* 

sage  of  pence  lo  all  the  babitalious  of  the  race  they  had  formerly,  a;^^^^ 
Jews,  m  hal^d.  Ther  had  grown  up  from  childliood  in  the  narrowe«C^=^^ 
Fharisuic  spiril.  ana  were  still,   in  some  measure,   under  its  spells  - 

The  Rabbis  did  not  permit  any  close  intercourse  of  Jews  wilU  lico 

then  or  Smnaritans;  they  were  forbidden  lo  enter  their  houses,  on  _" — 

return  iheirgreotin^,  and.attll  more,  to  join  them  in  a  common  meal 

But  the  grand  maxims  of  charity  and  love  which  Jesus  had  so  ofiei^^B^ 
tBUglil,  were  now  to  bo  put  in  practice.     Jewish  excliutivcnese  wa^^^ 
to  be  done  away  for  ever,  by  tie  proclamation  of  a  Savioue  oi^" 
MakkiiiD.     His  messengera,  therefore,  while  losing  no  time  on  tb^^K^ 
way  by  long  and  formal   Kalutatious,  were  to  bear  themaelvcia  witl^B. 
loTing  trust  even  among  hiiatile  populations,  taking  tieitlier  puTHe.  no^r~ 
wallet,  and  wearing  only  the  latudals  of  the  poor— to  show  Uicir  lawly^ 
bearing,  and  humble  personal  claims.     The  instructions  given  for — 
merly  to  the  Twelve,  were,  in  fact,  repeated;  inatructiona  then  a^ 
amaang  as  if  Hindoo  Brahmins  of  to-da^  were  sent  forth  witli  ordem 
to  core  nothing  for  caste,  and  associate  nvely,  and  even  eat,  with  al>— 
horrcd  Pariahs  and  Sudras.     Tlie  Seventy  were  lo  join,  without  be*- 
itution  or  reserve,  lu  the  household  life  ol  the  hated  Samaritann.  and 
eat  with   them  at  their  tables!      No   other   condition    of   spiritual 
brotherhood  was  to  be  required  than  that  of  a  lielieving  reception  of 
the  salvation  through  Jeaus. 

Only  one  incident  of  the  journey  of  Jesua  Himself  Is  recorded,  but 
It  Is  wondrously  siguificatit.  His  repulse  at  the  border  village  had 
changed  His  route,  for  now.  Instead  of  going  straigbt  south.  H« 
turned  eastwards,  and  followed  the  road  that  runs  between  Samaria 
and  Galilee,  down  the  ravines,  lo  the  fertile  meadows  of  Betbdieaa 
or  Scythopotls.  where  a  ford  or  bridge  led  over  the  Jordan.  The 
route  stretched  thence,  southwards,  to  Jericho. 

The  calm  rebuke  of  John  and  James  for  their  anger  and  revenge- 
ful spirit,  uud  tlie  return  of  good  for  evil  in  the  sending  forth  the 
Seventy  lo  preach  the  Kingdom  throughout  the  Samaritan  region, 
bad  sbown  that  the  niduness  He  bad  received  had  not  ruffled  His 
spirit.  He  was  now  to  add  another  proof  of  His  serene  and  loving 
nature.  As  Ihey  approached  a  Imrdcr  village,  a  dismal  spectacle 
was  presented.  Ten  men.  hideous  with  leprosy,  ranged  thcmselres 
at  a  distance  from  the  rood,  as  similar  sufferers  atili  do,  before  tbeii 
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at  the  Zion  Gkte  At  Jerusalem.    It  was  a  law  in  Samaria  tliat 
"K30  leper  could  enter  a  town,  and  lience  the  unfortunate  creatures 
^accosted  Jesus  while  He  was  still  outside  the  villacre.     l^Iisery  had 
broken  down  all  prejudice  of  nice  or  faith,  and  had  i)rou2:hl  tocether 
<cven  Jew  and  Samaritan,  as  it  still  does  in  the  le]x;r  haunts  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Nablous.     The  ten  had  heard  of  Jesus,  and  the  wonderful 
^;ures  He  had  performed  on  such  aft  they,  and  no  sooner  saw  Him 
'^han  they  broke  out  with  the  common  cry — *'Tame!  Tame!    Un- 
clean, unclean!    Jesus,  Master,  have  mercy  on  us."    It  was  a  sight 
'^mt  might  liave  touched  any  heart,  for  it  must  have  l»een  like  that 
which  still  repeats  its<ilf  to  passers-by  at  the   leper  quarters  else- 
'where — a  crowd  of  beggJirs  witliout  eyebrows,  or  hair  on  their  faces 
or  heads,  the  niiils  of  their  hands  and  feet,  and  even  a  hand  or  a  foot 
itself,  gone  from  some;   the  nose,  the  eyes,  the  tongue,  the  palate, 
more  or  less  wanting  in  others.     As  they  stood  afar  off,  their  lips 
covered  with  their  abbas,  like  mourners  for  the  dead ;  for  they  were 
smitten  with  a  living  death,  which  cut  them  off  from  intercourse 
with  their  fellows;  the  pity  of  Jesus  was  excited,  and  without  even 
waiting  to  come  near,  sent  hoj^e  to  them  in  the  words,  • '  Go,  show 
yourselves  to  the  priests."    They  knew  what  the  command  meant, 
for  no  one  who  was  not  cleansed  could  approach  a  priest,  and  as  they 
moved  off,  the  disease  left  them.    The  Samaritan  would  have  to  show 
himself  to  a  Samaritan  priest;  the  nine  Jews  needed  to  go  up  to  Je- 
rusalem for  an  official  certificate  of  health,  at  the  Temple ;  but  it  was 
the  least  either  the  one  or  the  others  could  do,  when  they  felt  their 
cure,  to  return,  if  only  for  a  moment,  to  thank  tlieir  benefactor  for  a 
deliverance  from  worse  than  death.    But  the  nine  Jews  were  too  much 
concentrated  on  themselves  to  think  of  this.     Only  one,  the  Samar- 
itan, showed  natund  gnititude.  and  came  back  and  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  in  humble  acknowledgment  of  the  goodness  shown 
him.     "Were  there  not  ten  cleansed?"  askeii  Christ;  "where  are  the 
nine?    The  only  one  who  has  returned  to  give  glory  to  God  is  this 
Sanuiritan,  whom  Jews  call  a  heathen,  and  an  alien  from  Israel. 
Arise,  go  thy  way,  thy  faith   hath  made  the  whole."     The  Twelve 
had  recreived  another  lesson  of  universal  charity. 

Tlie  Feast  of  Talwrnacles  was  one  of  the  three  great  feasts  which 
every  Jew  was  required  to  attend.  It  was  held  from  the  fifteenth  of 
Tisrl  to  the  twenty-second,  the  first  and  last  days  Ix;ing  Sabbaths — tho 
latter  "the  great  day  of  tho  feast. "  It  commemorated,  in  part,  the 
tent-life  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  but  was  also,  still  more,  a  feast 
of  thanks  for  the  harvest,  which  was  now  ended  even  in  the  orchards 
and  vineyards.  Every  one  lived  in  l)ooths  of  living  twigs,  branches 
of  olive,  myrtle,  fir,  and  the  like, — raised  in  the  open  courts  of 
houses,  on  roofs,  and  in  the  streets  and  open  places  of  the  city.  All 
carried  in  the  left  hand  a  citron,  and  in  the  right  the  lulal) — a  branch 
o(  palm  woven  round  with  willow  and  myrtle.  On  each  of  the  seven 
feast  days  the  priests  went  out  with  music  and  the  choir  of  Lcvites^ 
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jmldst  the  slioiiU  of  vast  multitudes.  U)  dmw  natcr  in  n  ^Max  <rt«-  - 

Bel,  from  the  spring  of  Silnah;  to  be  poured  out  at  Ibe  tunc  ot  the  a 

.   morning  offering  ad  u  libnlioii,  on  the  west  side  of  the  erext  mllax,  , 

Mnidst  great  Joy,  Eluging  und  diini'ing.  such  tii  wiu  not  ul  iho  vw  ~ 

besideti.     On  liie  eveniDg  of  tho  first  day  a  gniDd  IllumLiintioD,  iiom  ^ 

hnge  candi!l&bnt  wtilch  died  liglit  far  and  near  over  ilie  city.  bi.-g»D  j 
In  Uie  Court  of  ilie  Women,  anS  (orrb  danceG  of  men  were  ke|ii  U|i, 


Dtlcnding  Uie  great  Datioiiul  boliday.  and  Ibiui  coining  wlibin.^ 
tlieir  reacb,  but.  to  their  disappuin Intent,  He  nppcared  not  In  bo  lik 
Jerusalem.  80  tbeir  ofneera  reiKiHed.  His  absonce  bad,  lnd«cd.  lK«ik. 
noted  by  the  multiliidr',  an.i  cviTvivhirr;  Ho  wa«  Iheiiulijart  trfcon— 
vemntioD  and  diacur.-iiiii  I  Iji  i;  iMh-  jim]  liig:ber Temple  dignitaiits 
hod  eIiowd  themsclvi  -  -    1.  i       1  t]i;,[  no  one  dared  to  mention 

His  name  eicept  in  wU'  '     :   "I  cxeommunimtion,  hut  Ua 

woR  more  or  leas  the  <<!.i'  it.' in"  N>|iic  of  tbe  bazann  and  tho 

booths  of  the  feant.  Upiiiinii»i  nere  clivided.  Borne,  who  judgt^  for 
tbcmaelTes,  maiutained  Uiat  He  hoij  a  goml  man.  and  tlial  it  nould 
be  well  for  all  lo  follow  what  He  taugbt:  others,  and  ihey.  no  doubt, 
the  jn^-ut  majorily.  f^bo  took  their  opinions  from  Ih^ir  rclt^uut 
lenders,  liolly  iind  loudlv  denouneed  Him  as  unsafe  and  dnngennui, 
B  breaker  of  llie  Salibaih;  for  luid  He  not,  on  His  laat  risit,  tuateda 
blind  man  on  the  holy  dayt 

Meanwhile,  when  the  feast  was  at  ils  bei{;hl,  Je?ua  suddenly  mads 
His  appeurance  In  tho  Temple  porcb.  where  the  KabliLa  liiugbl,  and. 
calmly  taking  His  seat,  liegan  to  (each  the  crowd  that  soon  gHlhered 
round  Him.  It  is  not  toUlua  when  He  had  urrlTed,  or  whether  Uq 
lived  fot  the  week,  like  the  crowds,  in  a  siicmh  or  booth  of  His  own. 
or  of  a  friend:  or  whether  He  carried  the  Udub  and  ritron,  as  otfaen 
did,  round  Ibe  great  allar,  or  ollended  only  lo  the  era' 


Hie  New  Kingdom.  We  only  know  that  Ho  showiS  Himself  openlj 
in  llic  city  and  in  the  Temple  courts,  under  the  ver^  ejea  of  Hm 
enemies.    lA)yuUy  to  His  worli  had  demanded  Hisdelaj  in  coining,  for 


His  life  vns  i^tlll  needed  lo  pn>claim  Ibe  New  Einedom  in  Jcnunleni 
as  well  as  in  Galilee,  if  it  were  permitted  Him.     He  liad  lived  mosll; 
In  the  liitli-r,  but  Jeniaalem  was  Ibe  religious  centre  of  tlic  nation 
and  all  that  happened,  or  was  spoken  publicly  during  one  of  tbegre* 
feasts,  would  be  wafted,  like  seeds,  to  every  land.    As  a  Jew,  nur 
over.  He  had  a  lender  love  for  (he  City  of  Davtd,  and  of  a  still  grektt 
His  Heavenly  FatUcr — a  spot  dear  then,  as  now,  beyond  expreadc 
to  every  Israolile.    Before  it  was  for  ever  too  late.  He  would  ft 
bring  its  children  to  listen  lo  thi:  things  of  their  peace,  which 
alone  could  tell  them. 

The  Jewish  authorities  were  astounded,  and  hardly  knew  « 
.course  to  lake.  Coming,  themselves,  to  listen  to  the  fearless  intra 
they  were  still  moretunazed  at  what  tbey  heard.     They  could 
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VXTidorstand  how  ir  had  been  siid  ul'  Him  that  Hi-  hmc  Hiin-r-lt' as»')ne 
"Vvho  had  authority  direct  Ironi  G(xl;  aud  not  Hkc  the  liiibbis,  who 
x^ever  spoke  without  quoting  an  authority ;  and  how  lie  had  made  so 
a  popular  impression.  Art  and  study  of  effect  had  no  place  in 
[is  discourses;  for  the  copiousness  and  finish  of  a  mere  rhetorician 
rere  wanting.  His  resistless  pow^ir  lav  as  mucli  in  Himself  as  in  His 
"^vords:  His  oUm  dignity,  and  His  look  of  mingled  purity  and  tender- 
xseas,  conflrming  all  He  said,  as  hy  a  holy  sanction.  He  did  not 
sserely  treat  of  general  religious  and  moral  truths,  but  spoke  of 
d^uickening  facts  and  realities.  I'he  advent  of  the  Kingdom  of  €k)d, 
^tB  nature,  and  its  glorious  future,  but  above  all.  His  own  position  in 
"^.t;  as  its  Head  and  King,  as  He  in  whom  the  Father  revealed  Him- 
^Klf,  and  in  whom  men  were  to  find  salvation,  were  the  substance  of 
Xlia  addresses.  They  were,  in  fact,  essentially  a  testimony  respecting 
^Biinself,  and  a  self-revelation.  There  were  no  sudden  and  violent 
bursts,  no  brilliant  flashes,  but  an  atmosphere  of  more  than  earthly 
;XMace  rested  over  both  speaker  and  woixls,  from  first  to  last.  The 
'Snost  amazing  claims  were  uttered,  not  only  without  a  tnice  of  self- 
^x>nsciousne8s,  but  with  the  lowliest  humility.  It  seemed  as  if  all  He 
maid  was  only  what  became  Him. 

But  with  all  His  humility,  and  in  addition  to  His  transcendent  dig- 
nity, the  fulness  of  His  knowledge  was  no  less  remarkable.  He  was 
intunatelv  familiar  with  all  the  sacred  books,  and  even  with  the 
lionoureti  extra-canonical  writings.  He  met  and  confuted  opinions 
of  tiie  Rabbis  by  the  subtlest  and  most  original  references  to  Scrip- 
ture; He  pierced  l)ene;ith  its  letter  to  the  spirit;  He  distinguished 
with  the  keenest  acuteness  between  the  Law,  as  given  by  God,  in  its 
scope  and  essence,  and  the  Pharisaic  traditions ;  and  lie  clothed  in 
the  simplest  language,  the  profouudest  spiritual  trutlis  of  l)oth  the 
Low  and  the  Prophets.     Such  a  phenomenon  was  inexplicable. 

The  authorities,  in  amazement,  could  only  ask  themselves  how  Ho 
could  have  such  learning,  when  He  has  never  studied  in  the  schools. 
Where  could  He  have  got  this  power  of  handling  the  SScTiptures  like 
a  great  Rabbi?  He  was  a  Galilscan,  and  had  never  attended  any 
Teacher.  Like  the  old  prophets  He  must  have  been  "taught  of 
Ood,"  and  it  was  evident  that  the  people  did  not  hesitate  to  recognize 
Him  as  one,  though  the  official  classes  were  fain  to  decrv  Him,  and 
knew  the  effect  of  a  harsh  and  contemptuous  name.  *  *  How  could  a 
common  man  like  this,"  said  they,  "  who  has  never  been  educated  as 
a  Rabbi,  possibly  understand  the  Scriptures?"  Against  their  con- 
sciences, they  tried  to  depreciate  both  Him  and  His  teaching. 

Had  tiiey  shown  only  curious  or  friendly  wonder,  Jesus  would, 
perhaps,  have  remained  silent.  But  it  was  aiffercnt  when  they  were 
trying  to  excite  doubt  and  suspicion  against  Himself  and  His  words, 
as  it  was  clear  they  were  doing  from  what  He  saw  and  heard.  A 
deputation  from  the  authorities  having  at  last  ^ven  the  opportunity 
of  reply  by  a  direct  interrogation.  He  seized  it  at  once.     "Beyond 
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donU,"  HBld  He,  to  pwst>lin<M  Wa  wortedl^illT.  "I  l»rn^ 
learned  in  yonracboolawbat  I  lew^  Bat  mydoelttiM  lamtftBCS^ 
Inventloo  of  tn;  own:  itia  not  mlae  at  ill,  bw  His  who  hH  not  ma--' 
I  only  lopeat  what  He  Inffructa  mo  to  mate  known  n  ffia  naaw^ 
Tou  apwtk  as  if  rellgioiu  truth  were  a  mere  matter  of  tedlow  itadj— 


But  it  Is  to  be  Icsrnecl  by  obedioosp,  rather  than  trom  booki,  aa  yoam 
owa  Wisdom  of  Sintch  tells  7011.  'Ho  that  keepetb  the  Inr  of  the 
Lnrd  getteth  the  uQderstaoding  theraot.'  It  neeoa  a  liairt  wlllliv  to 
relieiid  It ;  a  heart  at  mie  with  God,  aafl 
'rx  contTBTv  la  one's  own.  He  whoae  aooB 
oncnesB  with  Ood.  cannot  recopitae  Him 
.  If  TOU  bad  true  lore  to  Ood  and  dedieS 
1,  ancl  to  cany  It  out  in  yoor  Uvea,  joa 
have  received  the  doctrine  I  triTli.  by  Ita 
be  4ieart,  and  bv  the  hope*  It  gives  tor  lb« 


d  gettetb  the  understaoding  _..  . , 

bo  taught  of  Qod  to  compreheiid  It ;  a  heart  at  mie  with  God, 
eager  to  do  His  will,  however  contiBrv  la  one's  own. 

lins  no  love  of  truth,  no  ortcnees  with  Ood,  canna_ 

truth  even  when  be  bean  it.    If  tou  bad  true  lore  to  Qod  ai 
to  know  His  revealed  vrlll,  anci  tc 

would  know  from  whom  I  have  ]  .. , 

power  to  purify  and  calm  the  4ieart,  and  bv  the  hope*  It  glvea  U. 

world  to  come.  'That  I  do  not  advance  a  aoctrine  of  mj  anm  tnTCi^ 
tion  iii,  moreover,  clear  from  this,  that  it  I  did  ao  I  diould  wbA  mj 
own  honour  and  ndviuitBgo.  But  U I  seek  no  hoDonr  for  myaelC  hat 
only  for  Him  by  whom  1  have  beoo  sent,  it  shows  that  I  am  wo«tl|f 
of  trust.  To  strive  nnly  for  the  glory  of  God  is  in  itself  a  proof  d 
bcine  His  true  mouthpiece  and  messenger,  and  I  Icnvc  you  to  aq' 
whether  tills  docs  not  apply  to  me.  Hsve  I  ever  sought  hoooiu'  fnmi 
meu  nud  not  rather  tho  honour  of  my  Father  aloncT  Have  I  not 
nlways  profes-scd  to  have  received  nil  from  my  FftlherT  I  have  bwl 
no  jK-rsunal  end,  nnd  It  is,  therefore,  iaercdiblo  that  I  should  be  a 
deeelTcr,  Beeking  to  lend  men  astray. " 

The  cavil  of  Ibe  Rubbis  thus  answered,  Jesus  forlliwiib  took  tho 
offensive.  "Uou  charge  me,"  Boid  He,  "with not  kmitring  the  Law: 
you  do  not  Ixep  it.  You  boiiHt  of  your  neal  for  it,  and  oScct  iudigua- 
tiun  for  my  bitving,  ns  you  axsert,  broken  it  by  hculiug  a  blind  man 
on  the  Ijabbath;  nn  Indignation  so  real  tliat  yoa  wou]<l  put  me  to 
ileiiCb  if  you  could.  liuL  Ihls,  Itself,  is  a  violation  of  the  Law,  for  tlie 
Iaw  commands  love  lo  our  neigbbuiir  above  even  tho  Sabbath,  and 
Ibnt  slioiild  bumy  |ierfcct  defence"  He  knew  that  tlie  authorities 
fbad  never  forgiven  llim  His  answer,  at  \\\i  former  visit,  to  their 
chaip)  of  having  broken  the  Snbbatli  bv  the  mir.tclo  nt  the  pool  of 
Ilclbcsda,  nnd  tliat  they  were  plotting  Hid  death,  even  uo'.v,  on  ac- 
count of  it. 

Meanwhile,  tlie  crowd,  perhaps  knowing  less  than  He  of  the  secret 
designs  of  the  hierarchy,  or  aCcctlng  to  deny  them;  believed,  (>r 
feigned  to  believe  Him  i.i  no  danger,  aud  broke  out  in  iingry  repuilin- 
lion  of  Kui-h  n  charge.  They  bud  bear<l  the  Itabbis  often  a.tenbc  llis 
works  to  Ik'elzebub.  and  fell  kick  on  Ihc  lilnspbemous  slander  as  an 
cxplanallon  uf  His  langiioj;^.  He  must  have  a  devil.  The  Itililiis 
were  riglil.  He  wa.t  cnized.  The  evil  spirit  tb:tt  siKtke  Ibrou^h  Hba 
was  tmng  lo  stir  llieni  up  against  Ihcir  siilrltwnl  gjiidea. 

Witlioiit  noticing  (ho  intorruirtion,  Jesus  continued,  nddresnng  the 
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^Wd  at  large.  "  Your  leaders  are  plotting  to  kill  me  for  doin|]^  an  act 

*«  mercy  on  the  Sabbath.     But  all  of  you  are  In  a  measure  guilty  by 

Jovxr  sympathy  with  them ;  shown  in  your  unrijyhteous  anger  at  me 

^^  account  of  it,  on  the  same  ground.     But  that  you  may  see  the  in- 

jus^tice  of  your  charge,  let  me  remind  you  of  what  often  takes  plaee 

Jj  regard  to  circumeision.     That  rite  was  commanded  by  Moses, 

*nougn  it  dates  from  Abraham,  and  you  are  so  strict  in  performing  it 

*'  the  prescrll)ed  time,  the  eiglith  day,  that  you  circumcise  a  child 

^.^^n  on  the  Sabbath,  if  neceisary,  that  the  law  of  Moses  in  this  par- 

Jjpular  be  not  broken.     Do  you  think  the  Sabbath  was  first  given  on 

^nai,  and  hence  give  the  olHer  law  of  circumcision  the  preference? 

^r  have  you,  of  your  own  accord,  d(?(rlded  that  in  some  cases  the  law 

^^  the  Sabbath  must  give  way  to  other  parts  of  the  law?    You  accept 

^^e  saying  of  the  Rabbis,  that  'circumcision  drives  away  the  Sabbath.* 

^ut,  if  vou  perform  circumcision,  with  all  the  work  it  involves,  on 

j^e  Sabbath,  without  breaking  the  day,  how  can  you  Ix?  angry  at  me, 

*t  I  broke  it  by  a  work  of  mercy  so  much  more  beneficial  to  its  object 

^|«  the  making  a  blind  man  whole  on  it?    Never  judge  by  appearance, 

^ut  look  beneath  the  surface  and  judge  righteously. 

But  now  some  joined  the  crowd  who  knew  of  the  plots  of  the 
Authorities  against  His  life,  and  could  not  uridcjrstand  how  He  should 
i)e  allowed  to  teach  thus  openlv  without  interference.  His  words  and 
l)earing  had  softened  their  prejudice,  and  made  it  seem  iwssible  that 
the  authorities  had  become  convinced  that  He  was,  in  reality,  the 
Messiah,  and  sanctioned  this  course.  But  the  mere  suggestion,  in  the 
shape  of  a  question,  was  enough  to  raise  a  hot  dispute  among  theo- 
logians so  keen.  "Do  not  the  liabbis  tell  us,"  said  some,  **  that  the 
Messiah  will  be  born  at  Betlilehem,  but  that  He  will  l)e  snatched  away 
by  spirits  and  tempests  soon  after  His  birth,  and  that  when  He  returns 
the  second  time  no  one  will  know  from  whence  He  has  come?  But 
we  know  that  this  man  comes  from  Nazareth.  Our  chief  men,  if 
they  choose,  may  accept  Him  as  the  Messiah;  we  will  not." 

Jesus  was  still  sitting  in  the  Temple  porch,  teaching,  but,  on  hear- 
ing what  was  thus  openly  said  in  disparagement  of  His  Messiahship, 
He  broke  off  His  discourse,  and  called  out  in  a  louder  voice  than  He 
had  hitherto  used,  to  the  noisy  disputants — "  You  do  certainly,  in 
your  own  sense,  know  who  T  am,  and  whence  I  come,  but  in  a  liigher 
sense  vou  know  neither.  I  come  forward  as  the  Messiah,  not  of  my- 
self; i  am  sent  by  One  whom  vou  cannot  trulv  know,  so  long  as  yf)ii 
cling  to  your  worldly  ideas  of  Ihe  Messiah — ^ny  One  who,  alone,  has 
the  right  and  power  to  send  forth  the  Messiah,  and  has  done  so  in 
sending  me.  I  know  Him,  though  you  do  not,  for  I  have  come  forth 
from  Him,  and  no  other  than  He  has  sent  me. " 

His  hearers  at  once  saw  what  was  implied  in  tliis.  It  was  no  less 
than  a  claim  to  have  come  forth  from  God,  and  w^as  equivalent  to 
asserting  divine  dignity,  for  He  said  nothing  of  Iwing  only  an  angel, 
or  emlxxlied  heavenly  spirit,  or  prophet  raised  from  the  dead.    He  hucl 


oocebooto,  after  t^  TOT  tnbccle  for  wblch  Ha  ludbemn: 

juitlflcd  Himself  by  si^big— "Ur  Ffttlier  voifceth'  UOoto^ «_ 

work;"  and  the  TorUB  bttd  Bounded  ■ablBnliaBOM.dntttoMi^H^rp 
ities  hadsouglit  to  kill  mm,  becuiae  Ha  haa  not  onlj  baotan  Ow  a  ^Ir 
balk,  but  had  said  that  God  was  His  Father,  miUdg  HhHelf  M.—^ 
witli  Ood.  The  hostile  part  of  tho  crowd  rl^tlr  artir  s  dmllar  c^^aha 
repented  now,  and  with  Oie  wild  f anatldsin  of  otdr  nc*  In  Chat  mamf, 

proposed  lo  Lif  hold  of  Bhn,  and  kun;  Him  ootdda  Um  tittj  on w 

instant,  to  Btone  Him,  as  the  Law  against  bbiphamj  ai1<dned.  B* 

His  hour  had  not  yet  come,  and  whether  from  fear  of  the  OaUli^=^ana 
at  the  feast,  or  from  other  roaaona,  their  lage  died  Mraf  la  words—^^ 

The  fame  of  His  miraclei  In  the  north  had  preceded  Htm  to  J^-~  s» 
mlcm,  and  whs,  now,  further  apiead  by  the  rupurta  of  tho  OaBb^— Ian 
pilgrtmH,  and  deupenod  tho  effect  of  Bla  core  of  the  blind  HUU  at   ^Vk 


last  visit — the  very  blttemcas  of  Hia  Gnemles  having  kept  it  tita^^cn  t^ 
Ing  forgotten.    Numbeia  hod  thni  been  Impfeased  In  Hla  lav^  — ntr, 
even  before  His  appcuance  at  the  feaat,  and  not «  few  of  tlieaa  ^^^nt 
now  BO  far  woo  over  by  the  Btill  hl^m  erldaioa  rf  ^>  ■^■^1        -n^ 
words,  and  wliolc  air  and  liearlnK,  that  manjr  fdt  eonatralned  to  "      ~i^ 
Hia  claim  to  bo  the  Messiali.    >liraclealiad  always  been  held  a  (^^^Hjip. 
terislic  of  tho  Mossiiili's  advent,  and  even  the  bitterest  encmie— «  of 
Josiis  did  not  deny  llis  BUpcmntunil  power.     It  was  evident  tlia  "*.  J/j 
was  rapidly  f^iiining  ground,  mid  the  liierarcliy  kncn-  that  if  He    -stt^ 
they  must  fall.     If  tliey  could  arrest  Him,  'tvhilo  His  adheivnt<(.   Jigj 
not  as  yet  venlun>l  on  an  open  movement  in  His  support,  e!!  ini^i 
be  well.    The  Phariai'es.  therefore,  andtho  Badduccan  chief  prirst:^ 
tnortiil  enemies  nt  nil  otlicr  times — hastily  isxned  ti  ^vnrrant  lo  altpt^ 
hend  IliiH,  ami  sent  some  of  the  Temple  police  lo  carrj'  It  out. 

Tlie  sifflit  of  llio  well-known  dress  of  Iheso  officinls.  on  the  oul- 
skirts  of  His  audience,  told  tlie  wiiole  story  to  the  f|uick  intellipcnM 
of  Jesus,  and  ■with  that  reiulincss  which  always  marked  Him,  lie, 
forlhnitli.  l)e^n  a  calm  nnd  nienr  antirimllou  of  His  near  death. 

"iHliall  he  with  you,"  said  He,  "only  a  short  lime  loncer, fori 
Bhall  soon  ri'tnm  lo  my  Father  in  Heaven,  who  Kent  me.  Then  Uio 
days  will  rome  when  sore  distress  wilt  fall  upon  this  city  and  land 
for  rejecting  me,  and  you  will  seek  help  and  deliverance  from  lite 
Messiah,  that  is,  from  me,  but  ve  will  not  find  me  Ihcn,  Persecuted 
and  put  lo  death  now,  ye  will  then  long  for  me  in  vnin,  when  forever 
pme  from  you,  for  whcro  I  shall  then  be  you  cannot  go,  to  fetch  nw 
from  thence  as  your  Saviour." 

"  Whst  does  lie  meant"  asked  those  round;  "will  He  m  to  our 
Greek  spenhinfc  brethren — tho  Hellenists  in  Egj'pt,  or  Asia^inor,  or 
some  other  of  tho  lands  of  the  Gentiles?" 

Tlie  day  passed  without  any  nllempl  lo  apprehend  Illm,  nor  was 
He  dislurl)ed  ajrain  during  the  week,  Tlic  last  day  of  tho  Feast, 
known  08  "the  HosanniiIlahbB,"andthe  "Great  Day,"  found  Him, 
as  eacli  day  before,  doubtless,  had  done,  in  the  Tempfe  arcades     He 
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J*^  gone  thither  early,  to  meet  the  crowds  aRsem1)1ed  for  mominc^ 

^r^yer.    It  was  a  day  of  special  rejoicing.     A  great  procession  oi 

^Igrims  marched   seven  times  round  the  city,  with    their  lulabs. 

^uaic,  and  loud-voiced  choirs  preceding,  and  the  air  was  nint  with 

••louta  of  Hosanna.  in  conunemoration  of  the  taking  of  Jericho,  the 

^rst  city  in  the  Holy  l^and  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  Fathers. 

v>ther  multitudes  streamed  to  the  brook  of  Siloah,  after  the  ])rie8ts 

*^iid  Levites,  l)earing  the  golden  vessels,  with  which  to  draw  some  of 

^he  water.     As  many  as  could  get  near  the  stream  dnuik  of  it  amidst 

^f)ud  chanting  of  the' words  of  Isaiah — "  Ho.  every  one  that  thirsteth, 

<?ome  ye  to  the  waters,"  **  With  joy  shall  we  draw  water  from  the 

Xi-ells  of  salvation," — ^rising  in  jubihmt  chants  on  every  side.      The 

'Vater  drawn  by  the  prieslsj  was,  meanwhile,  bonie  up  to  the  Temple, 

Amidst  the  boundless  excitement  of  a  vast  throng.     Such  a  crowd 

"^os,  apparently.  ])as.<ing  at  this  moment. 

Rising,  as  the  tlm)ng  went  by,  His  Spirit  was  moved  at  such  honest 
enthusiasm,  yet  siuldened  at  the  moral  decay  which  mistook  a  mere 
ceremony  for  religion.  It  was  burning  autumn  weather,  when  Iho 
sun  had  for  months  shone  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  early  rains  were 
lonffed  for  as  the  monsoons  in  India  aft<>r  the  summer  heat.  Water 
at  ail  times  is  a  magic  word  in  a  sultry  climate  like  Palestine,  but  at 
tliis  moment  it  had  a  double  power.  Standing,  therefore,  to  give  His 
words  more  solemnity,  His  voice  now  sounded  far  and  near  over  tho 
throng,  with  soft  clearness,  which  arrested  all  : — 

•*  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink,  for  I  will  give 
him  the  living  waters  of  GckI's  heavenly  grace,  of  which  the  water 
you  have  now  drawn  from  Siloah  is  only,  as  your  Rabbis  t<*ll  you,  a 
type.  He  that  Iwlieves  in  me  drinks  into  his  soul  from  my  fulness,  as 
from  a  fountain,  the  riches  of  di\ine  grace  and  truth.  Nor  do  they 
bring  life  to  hhn  alone  who  thus  drinks.  They  Ixicome  in  his  own 
heart,  as  the  whole  burden  of  Scripture  tells,  a  living  spring,  which 
shall  flow  forth  from  his  lijw  and  life  in  holy  words  and  deeds,  quick- 
ening the  thirsty  around  him."  He  meant,  adds  St.  John,  that 
this  quickening  missionary  zeal  and  power  would  first  show  itself 
after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  He  Himself  hud  entered  on 
His  glory.  Streams  of  holy  mfluence,  like  rivers  of  living  water, 
would  go  forth  fn)m  His  Apostles  through  the  Spirit's  overflowing 
fulness  m  their  souls. 

The  whole  discourse  was  now  ended.  The  impressions  it  had  left 
were  various.  Many  who  had  listened  to  it,  whisiH?red  to  their  neigh- 
bours that  they  were  sure  "This  was  the  Prophet  to  come  before  the 
Messiah."  Others  maintained  He  was  the  Messiah  Himsi^lf,  but  this 
opinion  led  to  hot  dispute.  "Does  the  Messiah,  then,  come  out  of 
Nazareth?"  asked  the  incredulous  Rabbinists.  '*  Does  not  the  Scrip- 
ture say  that  the  Clirist  comes  of  the  seed  of  David,  and  from  Beth- 
lehem, the  village  where  David  was?"  But  the  division  in  the  crowd 
was  the  safety  of  Jesus,  for  those  who  were  fiercest  to  lay  hands 


close,  to  watch  thclroppDrUmlt7.    But  the  power  and  nu^o^ of  ^ 

discourse,  which  had  spell-bound  ao  nunjr  oUien,  had  orenwed  ^^  ■M 
impressed  even  them,  so  that  thef  dared  not  toooh  Him,  and  i 


back  to  Ihcir  mastera  em[||;]r-handed.  To  the  ■ 
.  ciplsnalion,  they  could  onlf  uurwer,  "  Ham  ni 
speaks. "  The  Phariscea  in  the  Council — the  km 
public  orthodoxy— profeaaed  themselTea  d>ocl:i 
on  the  part  of  men  entnuled  with  the  ConunlariMt  of  the  lil|^  el 
Nastical  court.  "  How  can  you  be  so  led  awayT  Do  70a  mrt —  nt 
that  ouljr  some  of  the  Ignoiant  rabble  believe  in  Hlmt  Haw  an 
men  of  position — any  members  of  the  Coondl,  or  any  RahUa—^^BiMi 
eoT  They  are  qualified  to  Judge  on  aoch  mattera;  Imt  h  tut  % 
rabble,  who  have  accepted  «uch  « tnutogreworaa  tl»e  MaMJali,  It  Ja  ^>i 
that  they  do  not  know  the  Law,  and  are  llmefon  aoonned  of  0  ■  lit 

One  faint  voice  only  was  heard  In  Um  Ooundl  in  lieaitAUiw  drfi^T^ 
of  Jetius.    It  was  that  of  Nicodemus — His  victor  Ijy  nl^t  on    jHk 
first  appearance.     "I  know,  sira,  you  are  lealoua  for  the  Law,    mti 
rightly  condemn  those  wlio  are  ignorant  of  it.    But  does  the  Xiw 
sanction  our  thus  condemning  a  man  before  it  has  beard  him,  mhiI 
found  exactly  what  he  has  doiio?"     lie  hod  not  moral  (murage  lo 
take  a  side,  but  could  not  'withhold  a  timid  word.     Like  all  wmi 
men,  he  found  little  favour  for  his  faint-hearted  caution.     "  Are  you, 
also,  like  Jesua,  out  of  Galilee,"  they  asked,  "that  you  believe  in 
Him;  ooly  ignorant  Galilieans  do  w?     Search  the  &:riplureB,  uul 
you  will  sec  thiit  no  Galiinan  was  ever  ingpinnl  as  a  prophet  by  Q«d  > 
the  nice  is  despised  of  the  Highest,  and  is  it  likely  it  ^ould  giv^ 
Jerusalem  the  Messiah!" 

In  (heir  blind  r^c  they  forgot  that,  nt  least,  Jonah,  and  Hoaei, 
and  Nahum,  were  Galils sns,  and  they  ignored  the  fact  tliat  if  thv 
followers  of  Jesus  were  mostly  from  ihu  illiterate  north,  He  had  timr 
not  a  few  even  from  the  suns  of  bigoted  Jerusalem. 


CHAPTEn  Tv. 

A  FTK  11  ..T  II  i:    V  i:  .V<T. 

All  who  attended  the  Feiist  of  TabernJiclcs  were  required  to  sleep 
in  the  city  the  first  ni^ht  at  least,  but  were  free  afterwards  to  go  any 
distance  outside,  withm  the  limit  of  a  Sabbath  day'H  journey.  Jesus, 
^bccustomed  to  the  pure  air  of  the  hills  and  open  country,  and  with 
Ulttle  sympathy  for  the  noise  and  merriment,  or  for  the  crowds  and 
c^onfnsion,  of  the  great  holiday,  was  glad  to  avail  Himself  of  this 
f  Teedom,  and  went  out,  ca<:h  night,  after  leaving  the  Temple,  to  seek 
sleep  in  the  house  of  some  friend  on  the  Mount  of  Olives;  perhaps  to 
Muit  of  the  family  of  Bethany,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  soon  after 
t^liis.  The  early  morning,  however,  saw  Him  always  at  His  post  in 
tJie  Temple  courts;  now  m  the  royal  porch;  now  in  the  court  of  the 
'Women,  through  which  the  men  passed  to  their  own. 

The  vast  concourse  of  people  from  all  countries,  and  the  general 
excitement  andrelaxation  of  the  season,  had  gradually  led  to  abuses. 
I^grimages,  in  all  ages,  have  had  an  indifferent  name  for  their  in- 
fluence on  morals,  and  the  yearly  feasts  at  Jerusalem  were  likely  no 
exception. 

Alaige  number  of  people  had  already  gatherer!  round  Jesus,  when 

*  commotion  was  seen  in  the  women's  court,  where  He  had  sat  down 

*o  teach.    A  woman  of  the  humbler  claas  had  been  guilty  of  immo- 

'*'ity,  and  the  Scribes,  on  the  moment,  saw  in  her  sin  a  possible  snare 

^^  ttie  hated  Galiltean.    It  was  not  their  business,  but  that  of  her 

*M«band,  to  accuse  her;  nor  could  she  be  legally  punished,  except  by 

5J][OTce,  if  he,  himself,  were  not  a  man  of  pure  life.     It  was  the  cus- 

2P*^»  however,  in  cases  of  diiflculty,  to  consult  a  famous  Rabbi,  and 

jS^nntage  was  taken  of  this,  to  entrap  Jesus,  if  possible,  by  asking 

2"*^  to  adjudicate  on  the  case.     If  He  condemned  her,  and  insisted 

^*^t  she  should  be  stoned  to  death,  it  would  injure  Him  in  the  eyes 

?  ^-he  people,  for  the  Law,  in  this  particular,  had  long  been  obsolete, 

f^^ri  the  very  commonness  of  the  offence.     If,  on  the  other  hand.  He 

?^J)ly  dismissed  her,  they  could  charge  Him  with  slighting  the  Law, 

*^  XI  was  still  formally  bmding.     To  condemn  her  to  deatli,  would, 

?^^^over,  bring  Him  under  the  Roman  law,  as  an  invasion  of  the 

fefit  of  the  governor. 
.  -*-*cading  forward  their  trembling  prisoner — unveiled,  and  exposed 
"^*Ore  the  crowd  of  men — the  bittere^st  degradation  to  an  Eastern 
^'^^nan — they  set  her  before  Jesus,  and  Jisked  with  feign(?d  humility — 
,  *  *  Teacher,  this  woman  has  been  guilty  of  sin.  Now  Moses,  in 
Ihfi    La^  charged  us  that  such  should  be  stoned.     What  is  your 

lowing  their  smooth  dissimulation,  He  instinctively  felt  that  thii 
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mockTcapcct  waaa  mere  cloak  for  dnlaterdedgtu.  TetOwfaKUBt 
threw  Him  Into  *  moment's  confiiaton.  Hli  nnl  ■hnak  ban  tts 
spectacle  thus  bron^t  befora  Him.  and  fat  W»  MalnlMi  piitfty  Hi 
could  not  bear  to  look  <m  die  bllen  coe.  8tao|rfiig  dtnni,  tberettn^ 
at  once  to  hide  the  blush  He  could  not  prerent,  and  to  tbow  that  Bb 
would  have  nothing  to  do  With  BD6h  a  matter,  He  began  to  inlte  on 
tlie  dual  before  Him— moat  likely  the  very  words  He  traa  pKacaOT 
to  utier.  Had  the;  chosen  to  read  them,  thegr  might  lum  spanff 
themselTea  the  open  exposure  that  folkmed.  But  tbey  mn  tso 
occupied  with  their  plot  to  read  the  wanlog,  and  Main  and  uta 
repeated  the  question,  to  force  Him  lo asmer.  At  Cat,  nUagBk 
face  for  a  moment  ami  looking  straight  at  Ibem,  He  aa)d — 

"Let  him.  among  yon,  who  la  free  from  dn  as  a  like  kind,  caattta 
first  Mone  at  her,  as  la  lequlted  of  the  chief  vltDeea.  br  Hoaea. ' 

n  age  of  deep  fanmoralitj,  and  the  words  ol  Jena  w^  to 


their  consciencea.  Be  had  agidii  stooped  and  begun  to  write,  aa  nan 
as  He  had  spoken,  peifa^w  to  remind  them  how  §bk,  when  fidknnd 
bv  penitence,  is  effaced  for  erer,  like  diaractera  wrfttoi  In  diat 


__jwd. 

Itising  once  more,  and  finding  only  the  woma 

"'Woman,  where  are  thine  accusers?    Did  n 
by  rasting  a  Ktonc  nt  thee?" 

"No one.  Lord." 

"Neither,"  siud  He,  "shall  L  I  come  not  to  cnndcmn,  but  to 
save.  J  am  no  eriminn]  judge,  eltlicr  to  sentence  or  ncquit.  Qo,  re- 
pent of  thy  paill.  and  Hin  no  more." 

His  cnemieii  lind  often  murmured  nt  the  pity  and  favour  He  had 
riiown  lo  the  fnl1i-n  and  outcast.  They  Itncw  how  He  had  lei  one 
sinful  woninn  wash  HU  feet  with  her  tears,  and  wipe  Hicm  with  her 
looMC  hair;  how  He  liad  eaten  with  puliIlcanH  and  einnem,  and  how 
He  even  liad  a  putilican  among  His  dlHciple^B.  They  had  hoped  to 
use  all  tliis  iignin^t  llim,  but.  oni«  more,  tlieir  Fchenics  had  odIj 
turned  to  their  own  shame.  He  had  given  no  opinion  for  the  ohav  - 
leli'  law,  or  agaiuat  il:  their  own  couscicnccs  bad  liet  the  offender  ' 
frei'. 


culled,  "Ihc  IreaHury."  from  the  thirteen  brazen  ehcsts  for  offrrinfs, 
with  tiKtir  imnipet-like  moiirlis,   opening   through  the  wall  of  ilii-» 
buildintn.    The  court  was  tliu  preut  thorouplifiire  to  Ihai  of  the- 
IsrucUteR.  which  was  reached  from  it  by  the  fifteen  sieps  leading  to— 
tlie  great  pite. 

in  llie  uddrcSR  of  Ilic  <I»y  Iicfore,  He  had  spoken  of  Himiielf  aa  aloov 
laving  the  water  of  life  for  the  thirst  of  the  aoui     "  To  give  iralec 
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*  to  drink,**  was  a  common  phrase  for  teaching  and  explaining  the 
Law,  and  hence  its  meaning,  when  used  by  our  Ijord,  was  familiar  to 
all  His  hearers.  Water,  in  such  a  climate,  was  the  lirst  nec^essary  of 
life,  and  flowing,  or  living,  waters  pictured,  at  once,  every  image  of 
joy  and  prosperity.  But  the  mighty  light,  fliling  tlie  heavens — the 
£rat-bom  creation  of  God — lifts  the  thoughts  from  individual  l)enefit 
to  that  of  the  whole  race,  for  light  is  the  condition  and  source  of  all 
dtt,  alike  to  nature  and  man.  It  was  the  chanicteristic  of  Jesus  to 
make  everything  round  Him,  in  creation  or  commcm  life,  His  texts 
and  illustrations.  The  shouts  of  the  multitude,  as  they  brought  up 
the  eolden  vessel  of  water  from  Siloam.  had  introduced  the  discourse 
on  Uie  living  waters,  Roimd  the  court  in  which  He  now  sat,  rose 
the  great  candelabra,  in  whose  huge  cups  the  illuminations  of  the 
feasts  were  kindleil,  that  tmnished  night  from  the  city,  aud  in  whose 
hrightness  the  multitudes  found  darkness  changed  to  day,  and  these 
He  now  used  as  a  text. 

Pointing  to  them,  and,  from  them,  to  the  glorious  sun,  just  risen 
over  the  jlount  of  Olives,  and  shining  with  dazzling  splendour  on 
^e  white  houses  of  the  city  and  the  marble  and  gold  of  the  Temple 
'^Us  and  gates.  He  l)egan  a  new  discourse,  in  language,  which,  from 
'^e  lips  of  a  Jew,  w>us  a  dirt^ct  claim  to  be  the  Messiah. 

•'lam  the  Light  of  the  World."  said  He— "that  is,, of  the  whole 
'^ce  of  man!*'      Such  words  from  One  who  was  humility  itself — One 
*^knowledged  by  all  to  have  unbounded  sui)ernatural  power  at  His 
f^nunand,  yet  so  self-restniined  that  He  neves  used  it  for  His  own 
?^rantage,  and  was  so  unassuming  and  lowly  that  even  the  weakest 
^iJtid  poorest  felt  jjerfectly  free  to  approach  Him — were  uttered  with  a 
^^^m  dignity  which  vouched  their  truth.     **  In  me  dwells  divine 
^^^th."  He  continued,  *'  and  from  me  it  shines  forth,  like  the  liglit, 
J^^  all  mankind.     He  who  l)c»comes  my  true  disciple,  and  follows  mo 
^incerely,  will  no  longer  walk  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  sin, 
"?hich  is  tlie  death  of  the  soul,  but  in  the  light  of  everlasting  life, 
Iven  to  the  children  of  tlie  Messiah*s  kingdom." 
Some  partisims  of  the  Rabbinical  party,  who  remained  to  watch 
[im,  listened  with  eager  attention  to  every  word.     Enraged  at  the 
^lailure  of  the  last  attempt  to  entrap  him,  what  they  had  now  heard, 
^^hich  was  far  beyond  what  any  prophet  had  ever  claimed  for  him- 
self, deepened  their  bitteniess. 

**  You  make  yourself  judge  in  your  own  favour,"  said  they.  "  You 
'^vquirc  us  to  believe  you,  on  your  own  word.  It  is  too  much  to  ask. 
^  man's  witness  on  his  own  Ix'half  is  worthless." 

"  I  do  not  imike  myself  witness  in  mv  own  favour,"  replied  Jesus. 
*•  Your  rule  does  not  appW  to  me,  for  I  speak  not  for  myst»lf  alone, 
Irat  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Him  from  whom  I  came,  and*  to  whom  I 
■hall  soon  return.  If  you  knew  who  He  was,  you  would  be  forced 
to  receive  His  testimony  to  me.  But  you  do  not  know  Him,  and 
flierefore  you  reject  it,ior  you  know  neitlier  r/lieuce  I  came  uor  wbith&r 
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I  ilial]  return.    I  know,  and  mait  know,  test,  « „— 

and  what  commission  He has^Ten  me.  YonbBTCnoiighttoaL. 
■nc  as  a  deceiver,  for  you  are  not  In  a  posHlan  to  judge  <rf  me;  rtai.— 
you  know  nothing  of  mj  miaalon.    You  look  at  me  with  Jeiiiiilliia~ 
eyes,  and  Judge  only  by  my  lowly,  outward  appearaBoe,  and  era  Uiikm 
misled.    I,  by  mjBclf,  Judge  neltlier  in  my  own  faTosr,  nor  againB4 
any  one.  for  I  have  come  not  to  condemn,  trat  to  htc.    If,  IndeeA. 
in  any  case,  I  seem  to  Judge,  aa  in  this  Inatanoe  leqiectlng  mr  oona- 
misslon,  It  is  not  I,  alone,  who  do  ao,  but  I  and  my  Father  who  ha* 
judgment  must  be  tnie.    I  am 
la  witb  me,  and  Ihua,  eren  by 
your  ovn  Law,  by  wldcb  the  testimony  of  two  m«i»  ta  recelTed  si 
true,  that  which  1  oSer  for  myself  ia  more  than  anfflcieiit,  tinr  I  ofla 
you  my  own  word,  and  no  one  can  c<mvlct  me  of  lutnitbfnlnea^ 
and  also  the  witness  of  my  Father.    He  witnesses  for  me  by  the  Toy 
b^ths  1  utter,  and  by  the  miracles  you  admit  I  perftmu." 

"Where  is,  then,  this  second  wltnesi,  ThyFatherr*  tetoited  Hb 
advcrsariee.  "We  do  not  see  Him.  He  must  be  here,  if,  an  joumy. 
He  is  a  wiineHS  for  you?"  He  had  loo  often  spoken  of  God  as  im 
Father  to  penuit  of  any  mlxlake  as  to  IDs  meaning,  but  they  offrried 
lo  misundcrBtand  Him.  Willi  perfect  calmness,  Jesus  replied,  "  Vou 
ask  who  is  my  Father,  and  do  not  know  me,  myself.  1  cannot  an- 
swer you  till  you  have  jusler  conception!!  of  me.  If  you  looked  at 
ine,  my  teachins,  and  my  deeds,  in  a  richt  light,  you  would  know 
who  my  Fallicr  Is,  for  He  reveals  Himself  in  mc.  But  your  hearts 
arc  now  BO  prejudiced,  that  you  woidd  not  understand  wliat  I  miglil 
tell  you,  citlier  of  myself  or  of  Him,  were  1  to  attempt  it." 

These  were  bold  words  in  such  a  plsce:  the  very  slronghold  of  His 
enemies;  but  as  He  finished  and  rose  to  depart,  no  one  laid  liandii  on 
Him,     His  hour  was  not  yet  come. 

A  fragment  of  another  discoun;e  delivered  like  this  m  the  Temple, 
on  one  of  the  following  days,  has  been  preserved.  Tbe  immediate 
cireumstances  preceding  are  not  recorded,  but  there  must  have  been 
another  dispute  with  Ilia  encmicii.  A  fresli  attempt  to  win  them,  fol- 
lowed; with  solemn  waruings  of  the  results  of  their  dnally  rejecting 

"Tlio  time  approaehcs,"  said  He,  In  effect,  "when  I  slmll  leave 

?ou.  and  when  1  am  ponoyou  will  seek  me,  that  is,  you  will  cry  out 
or  the  Messiah,  but  in  vain,  and  will  look  for  Him  williout  tuvma; 
you  will  fnin  be  delivered  from  the  calamities  tliat  will  come  on 
you;  but  j'ou  will  die.  unpardoned  and  unsanctlfied.  with  your^na 
on  your  WHds. — die  here,  and  die  for  ever;  for  your  seeking  me.  that 
is,  ilie  Messiah,  will  not  bo  fmm  faith  and  n;peiiisuci',  but  only  a 
despairing  cry  for  deliveniuce  frnni  tem|Kiral  dlslrcsM.  You  cannot 
Iiojw  to  be  aOle  lo  go  up  to  henven.  to  find  and  bring  me  down  aa 
your  fiaviour.  I  shall  be  cone  from  you  forevej." 
"  Will  lie  kill  UimauKV'  oakwl  one  of  the  bitterest  among  On  by. 
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•^inderB,  with  hlasphcmoiw  irony.     **  In  that  case,  certainly,  we  shall 
*^ct  be  able  to  follow  Him,  or  willincr,  either,  to  where  lie  will  go!" 

Taking  no  notice  of  the  coarse*  inanlting  jest,  .Tc»s\is  went  on  to 
I^iot  out,  calmly,  and  with  surpassing  dignity,  that  they  spake  as 
"Jlieydid  only  because  they  Qpuld  not  compn'hend  Him  or  His  say- 
ings, coming  as  He  did  from  al)ove.     "You  spring  from  the  earth,  I 
^rom  heaven;  your  natures  and  hearts,  in  keeping  with  your  origin, 
^re  without  the  higher  wisdom  jmd  divine  life  of  those  who  an;  born 
^Df  God.     You  have  tlie  thoughts  and  ideas  of  this  age:  I  speak  those 
^Df  the  New  Kingilom  of  God.     It  was  on  this  ground  I  said  to  you, 
that  you  would  die  in  your  sins,  for  only  faith  in  me,  as  the  Mc^<iiah, 
^pan  rai.se  those  who  are  not  l)om  from  alK)ve,  gross  fleshly  .souls,  • 
lx)m  only  of  the  flesh,  to  higher  divine  life,  in  time  and  eternity. 
If  you  do  not  believe  that  I  am  He,  you  shall  certainly  die  in  your 
sins." 

"I  am  lie,"  was  the  sum  of  Jehovah's  self -proclamation  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  it  was  now  rei>eated,  in  its  lofty  majesty,  by 
Jesus,  of  His  own  Messianic  dignity.  He  could  assume  that  tho 
question  of  the  Measiah  was  the  eveV-pres(*nt  and  supreme  thought 
of  all  HLs  hearers.  The  one  point  was  whether  He,  or  another  yet  to 
come,  wen?  the  Exp'cted  One. 

Tlie  Riibbinists  jwrfectly  understood  Him,  but  would  not  acknowl- 
edge that  they  did  so,  and  asked  Him  contemptuously,  •*Whoiirt 
Thou,  then?" 

"  I  am  what  I  havesjiid  from  the  beginning  of  mj  ministr}'  I  wa.s, — 
how  can  you  still  ask?  I  have  much  tosjiy  resi^ectmgyoii,  much  esjM}- 
cially  to  blame;  but  I  refrain,  and  confine  myself  to  my  immediate 
mission, — to  pnK'laim  to  mankind  what  I  have  received  from  Him 
who  sent  me.'*  Strjmgt;  as  it  might  seem,  though  He  had  used  similar 
terms  so  oft<'n  that  the  allu*<ion  to  God  was  generallv  recognized  at 
once;  His  hearers  did  not  in  this  instance  understand  llim. 

Seeing  their  hesitntion,  He  continued, — **  Had  you  acknowledged 
me  as  the  Messiali,  you  would  have  understood  what  I  have  said  of 
my  Father.  But  when  you  have  crucified  me.  you  will  know  that  I 
am  He,  and  that  I  never  act  alone,  but  sp<*ak  only  what  I  have  heard 
from  my  Father,  Iwfore  I  came  into  the  world.  My  glory,  which 
will  be  revealed  after  I  die,  will  force  you  to  realize  thfs."  He 
referred  to  the  future  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  after  His  resur- 
rection,— the  miracles  of  the  Apostles,  the  spread  of  His  kiugdoiL. 
the  judgment  of  God  on  the  nation,  and  His  final  rc»turn  in  the' 
clouds  of  heaven  at  the  last  day.  *'My  Father  who  sent  me,"  He 
continued,  "has  not  left  me  alone,  though  you  do  not  sec^  Him.  but 
have  before  you  only  a  lowly  man,  in  the  midst  of  enemies;  He  is 
ever  with  me,  for  I  do  always  the  things  that  please  Him." 

These  lofty  wonis  must  have  been  wondrously  lx)me  out  by  His 
whole  air,  and  by  the  calm  tniOi  and  heavenliness  or  His  tone  and  looks ; 
icMT.  InBtead  of  revolting  His  hearers  by  the  CQiilnL^c\iQii  \»i.VH;vK;\i. 


OH  "Wilt  T.Tma  Qp-  nniwuft. 

ckimB  BO  mwfnl,  and  Wm  who  iiati»tbtan,  wltUk vftfaudnellnli; 
feel  theie  must  have  bem,  had  (bey  been  atterad  ly  rinfol  mm  Ifta 
nuraclves,  they  won  many  to  bellere  in  Him,  thfoa  and  Uwn,  aa  tlia 


Tenture.  Yet  in  Hla  piouUi  they  seemed  only  the  flttliw  <n|ininhiii 
of  evident  truth.  Nor  is  if  powible  to  extegatiit  tbdriBiportance. 
When  we  rcmembeT  how  enUrely  Hia  whole  lifo  van  devoted  tn  Iha 


enforcement  of  the  pnreat  morals  Sven  In  the  domun  of  thoiufat  ani 
coDBcienee.  they  acquire  a  fliKnlflcance  that  awes  the  mind.  Back  ai_ 
abeolute  purity  implied  the  keenest  discrimination  betweea  good  and 


evil,  holiness  and  sin.  "  To  pleaae  Ood,"  was  with  Him  no  emplj: 
phrase,  hut  Implied  a  divine  hollnesa  in  the  very  fountalna  of  beinf ; 
pure  OH  the  light  of  a  morning  without  cloud*.  Yet  Bb  '■"g—jT 
rcBpectinz  Himself  wna  always  the  same.  Hie  gieateat  salnta  an 
most  ready  to  bew^  their  unwoitldne«,  but  He  never  for  smoBMU 
humbles  Himself  before  Ood  for  idn;  never  asks  pardon  for  it;  and 
'  >nly  makes  no  approach  tu  expressing  a  sense  of  needin);  reiicnt- 


ancc  and  forgivcncsH,  but  calmly  lijics  on  Himsolf  the  divin 
rogative  of  forgiving  Ihc  sins  of  men.     The  Ideal  of  huroilit, . 
ln]tli,andholy  life.  Ho  must  have  known  His  own  spiritual  state  with 


:t  fidelity,  for  the  pasxing  of  even  an  unworthy  thought  over  such 
a  Rou],  would  have  instunt^  riouiled  ilH  pence  and  joy.  Yet,  with 
this  perfect  self-knowledge.  He  could  ciitinly  elaim  Ihiil  HU  Father 
snw  in  Him  only  Ulii  own  image  of  |icrfcct  holiness,  which  alone  can 
please  II  im. 

The  overpowering  imprc!^on  produced  on  His  hearers,  was,  how- 
ever, too  sudden  anU  HUperflcial  for  permanence. 


ResuniiDg  His  discourse,  therefore.  He  continued, —addressing 
those  who,  for  the  moment,  in  spile  of  Ihemselvcs,  lielieved  on  Him, 
— "If  your  present  professions  be  deep  and  lusting,  and  you  continue 
permanently  in  Il)e  same  mind;  acknowlcd^ng  me  as  the  3Iessi;ib, 
and  carrying  out  my  teaching  In  your  hearts  and  Uvea,  you  will  he 
my  disciples  indeed.  You  will  then,  by  experience,  know  tlie  power 
and  worth  of  the  divine  trullis  of  my  Person  und  teacbing,  for  my 
words  arc  tlio  truth,  and  the  tnith  will  make  you  free." 

He  spoke,  of  course,  of  Bpiritnal  freedom:  of  emancipation  from  a 
(dnful  life  by  the  elevating  and  purifying  influence  of  their  new  faith; 
but,  like  Nicodemus  with  the  new  liirth.  or  ilie  Bamarilau  woman 
with  the  living  water,  or  [lie  Twelve  with  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees. 


fierce  Jewish  pride  was  inataolly  in  a  blaze. 

"  Free!  wliat  do  you  menu?"  said  they.  "  We  nrc  the  descendanti 
of  Abraham;  the  race  to  whom  Ood  save  the  promise  of  being  the 
Srat  of  uationa— His  chosen  people.    We  have  never  been  m  bondiga 
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to  any.  What  do  you  mean?"  They  conveniently  forgot  the  epi- 
ftiodes  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  and  thought  of  the  shadow  of  political 
liberty  they  enjoyed  under  the  prudent  Romans,  by  the  retention  of 
^lieir  own  laws,  as  in  the  protected  States  of  India  under  Britain.  It 
'^vas  an  offence  punishable  with  excommunication  for  one  Jew  to  call 
^^nother  a  slave,  and  part  of  their  morning  prayer,  even  when  under 
foreign  yoke,  ran  thus — Blessed  be  the  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the 
Tniverse,  who  has  made  me  a  free  man." 

But  Jesus  answered — "With  all  earnestness,  let  me  tell  you  that 

!very  one  who  commits  sin  is  under  the  power  of  sin — a  slave  under 

hat  of  his  master.    I  speak  of  spiritual  liberty,  not  of  political.    You 

ve  need  of  tlie  help  I  can  and  will  give  you,  if  you  desire  to  free 

ourself  from  this  moral  slavery — the  bondage  to  your  own  sinful 

nclinations  and  habits.    You  are  slaves  in  the  great  household  of 

~,  not  sons,  and  the  slave  has  no  claim  to  remain  always  in  the 

ousehold :  it  is  in  the  power  of  his  lord  to  sell  him  to  another,  or  to 

ut  him  out,  when  he  pleases.     All  men,  whether  Jews  or  others,  are 

^sinners,  and  as  such,  slaves  of  their  sin.  and  must  be  made  free,  before 

TKhey  can  claim,  as  you  do,  to  belong  of  right  to  the  household  of 

^rod.     He  will  not  treat  the  slaves  oi  sin  as  His  sons,  but  will  turn 

"^hem  out  of  His  kingdom  as  a  lord  drives  out  an  unworthy  slave. 

^But  I,  the  Son  of  Go<l,  abide  in  God's  household,  as  His  Son,  for 

-^Bver,  and,  hence,  if,  by  the  truth  I  proclaim,  and  the  grace  I  secure 

^ou,  I  free  you  from  slavery  to  sin,  you  will  be  really  free;  not  out- 

^wardly  only,  and  in  name,  as  now.     Were  I  not  to  be  always,  as  His 

Son,  in  the  household  of  God,  my  Father — you  might  doubt  my 

'power,  or  fear  because  of  my  absence;  but  my  presence  there  for 

«ver  gives  you  perfect  security  that  the  frc^cdom  1  offer  will  be  real 

mnd  abiding.     I  know  that  you  are  descjcnded  from  Abraham,  but  it 

is  only  in  a  bodily  sense.     If  you  were  his  spiritual  sons,  you  would 

"believe  in  me;  biit,  now,  in  spite  of  your  passing  belief,  I  see  that  you 

have  turned  against  me  already,  and  gone  back  to  those  who  would 

kill  me.     Need  I  say  that  you  act  thus  only  Iwcause  my  teaching  had 

no  real  hold  on  your  hearts?    I  have  told  you  what  I  have  seen  when 

I  was  still  with  my  Father;  but  you  act  according  to  the  teaching  of 

^wr  father." 

"Our  father,"  interrupted  some,  "Is  Abraham," — for  they  saw 
that  He  meant  something  else.  "  If  ye  were  in  the  true  sense,"  re- 
plied Jesus — "not  in  mere  outward  descent — the  sons  of  Abraham, 
you  would  imitate  Abraham;  to  do  so  is  the  only  descent  from  him 
of  worth  before  God.  But  you  seek  to  kill  me — a  man  who  has 
spoken  to  you  the  truth,  which  I  have  received  from  God  for  your 
good:  because  it  humbles  your  pride  and  self-righteousness.  Abra- 
ham would  never  have  acted  thus.  He  received  and  rejoiced  in  the 
truth  as  revealed  to  him,  though  it  was  far  less  clear  than  my  words 
have  made  it  to  you.  The  fact  is,  I  repeat,  with  uuutterable  sadneas, 
y€tt  act  as  your  father  teaches  you." 
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"Whatdo  Ton  mamT"  cried  oat  ■  umber  it «  Ubmi    "Toii'^ 


....  ,    . .  ,  ,  ^  in  my  Bmn^ 

from  Him,  uid  deicending  from  hesven  to  imnUnd  i  bare  Dot 
come  from  any  penonal  &nd  privsU  act  of  my  own,  bnt  M  tbe  Mm- 
niab  sent  fonh  by  the  Father.  You  cannot  undoMHid  wliM  I  m, 
--^ 7*^ 


because  your  bearta  are  ao  groes  tliat  you  baiwe  no  can  for  n 

'  rk  to  you  beouue  you  are  morally  blind.    Bo  lar  mm 

pirinuil  diUdren  of  Abiabam,  far  um  <tf  God,  you  are 

yowMlut. 

nor,  and  not 

1  Um.    TbB 

dcvQ  is  a  liar  by  uature,  and  lives  in  lies,  and  knows  nothing.  In  Ui 
heart,  of  truth,  Hod  tiis  cliildrco  are  liurs  like  their  faliter — that  is, 
Ihoy  Ihrust  away  ihe  truth  from  Ihcm.  as  you  ure  doing  now. 

"  Because  I  ^ak  the  trutli,  atid  do  not  seek,  like  Satao,  to  win 
you  to  evil,  by  ualtcrinK  your  self -decopi ion  and  Bins,  you  do  not  be- 
lieve me.  Yet,  would  1  deceive  you?  Who  of  you  can  convict  me 
of  sin!  But  if  I  be  sinless,  1  can  have  no  unlnitlifuluess — no  lie — 
ju  me,  and,  therefore,  what  1  apeak  must  be  truth  and  truth  ooly. 
Hence  I  nm  right  in  saying  you  cannot  Iw  the  children  of  God,  for  he 
that  b  of  GimI  hears  God  s  word;! — Ihnl  h.  bears  me,  for  I  sncuk 
the  trurtls  of  God.  That  you  are  not  really  the  children  of  God, 
though  you  call  yourselves  such,  explains  why  you  do  not  bcUcvo 

"TJiat  proves  what  we  said  of  you,"  interrupted  some  of  the 
crowd.  "  Such  lanj;uagc  about  your  own  nation  sliows  that  we  wtr^ 
right  in  saying  Ibut  you  were  a  Saniarilan — an  enemy  of  the  trut^ 
people  of  God,  and  possessed  wiili  a  devil." 

"I  liave  not  a  devil,"  replied  Jesus;  "I  honoiu'  my  Father  bjr- 
these  very  words,  forthcy  lend  lo  Uiegloiyof  God.  AsHehaM  tnugh  t 
nio,  HO  I  tt^ach  yiiu,  whi'ii  1  say  thai  tbe  wicked  are  servants  unct. 
children  of  the  devil.  Yet,  though  I  speak  not  from  my  ow  k:> 
unlliorily,  hut  tliat  of  God,  you  do  me.  His  mcBscngcr,  the  gn.'ul  di±4- 
hunourof  Buying  I  have  a  devil.  But  1  sliull  not  attempt  to  refuto 
tlie  sbiniliT,  for  I  care  nolUing  for  either  your  approval  or  pnii»<f 
There  is  one  here — my  Falhei' — who  cares  for  my  lionoiu-,  uud  «  it 
Judge  those  wlm  eonlenni  mc.  Would  tlial  none  of  you  e\|>i>t*4 
yourselves  to  His  ivniili:  May  you  rather  receive  from  Him  l\C* 
eiemui:  Once  more,  let  nie  repeat.  He  that  believes  in  tnc,  ixx*.<. 
obeys  iny  words,  sliall  uevcr  laatu  death." 
^  ^  luual,  the  bctkiera  pui  &  maioiiBi  aense  on  Ibeso  words,  and  uxa- 
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■^''Btood  them  of  natural  death:  taking  it  as  a  proof  of  their  assertion 

^^^  fie  had  a  devil — that  He  could  promise  any  one  that  he  should 

'•ever  die.     *•  Even  Abraham  died,"  they  continued,  "and  so  did  the 

P'^^lcta.     Whom  do  you  make  yourself?    You  put  yourself  al)ovc 

*"    Haen,  even  the  greatest     Abraham  could  not  ward  off  death, 

^^r^  oould  the  prophets.     Do  you  claim  to  be  greater  than  they?" 

.   .  *  If  I,  for  mere  desire  of  glorv,**  replied  Jesus,  *'  were  to  boast  of 

^}^^  greater  than  Abraham,  such  glory  would  ]ye  idle.    If  what  I  have 

®^^  tends  to  exalt  me,  it  is  not  I  who  honour  myself,  but  mv  Father, 

"^  "^vhosc  authority  I  act  and  speak  that  honours  me — my  ^atlier,  of 

J^*^^>Tn  you  sav  He  is  your  God.     If  you  fail  to  see  how  He  constantly 

"O^^  80,  it  is  because,*  in  spite  of  vour  calling  yourselves  His  people, 

R**^   have  not  known  Him.     But  I  know  Him,  as  only  His  Son  can. 

Y    ^  were  to  say  that  I  did  not  know  Him,  and  speak  His  Words,  I 

?"*^xild  be  like  yourselves,  untruthful;  but  I  l)oth  know  Ilim,  and 

*^^^all  His  commands,  for  my  whole  life  is  obedience  to  Him. 

"*   IBut  tliat  you  may  know  that  I  really  am  greater  than  even  Abraham 

'^ie  Friend  of  God — let  me  tell  you  that  Abraham,  when  he  received, 


^^^Ii  such  joy,  the  promise  that  the  Messiah  should  come  from  his 
*"  "    )1(        ' 


^,^_  ^w,  and  bless  all  nations,  was  rejoicing  that  he  would,  hereafter, 
^T^^^m  Heaven,  see  my  day,  and  he  has  seen  my  appearing,  from  his 
**^J^Mie  in  Paradise,  and  exulted  at  it." 

^H?he  crowd,  gross  as  usual,  understood  these  words  of  Abraham's 
*^^*"'Ehly  life,  and  fancied  that  Jesus  was  now  claiming  to  have  been 
**^^  "^e  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  to  have  known  him. 

*  *It  is  two  thousand  years  ago  since  Abraham's  day,"  broke  in  a 
^^^5.ce,  "and  you  are  not  fifty  years  old  yet;  do  you  mean  to  say  you 
"■^"x^e  seen  Abraham?" 

^  "I  mean  to  say,"  replied  Jesus,  "far  more  than  even  that.  Let 
n^^ii  tell  you,  with  the  utmost  solemnity, — before  Abraham  was  bom, 

I     -^M." 


*  Whis  was  the  very  phrase  in  which  Jehovah  had  annoimccd  Him- 
^  to  Isreal  in  Egypt.  It  implied  a  continuous  existence  from  the 
_^nning,  as  if  the  speaker  had  claimed  to  be.  Himself,  the  Uncreated 
E'^^Jrnal.  Abraham  had  come  into  Ixiing,  but  He  had  existence  in 
I&f  inself,  without  a  Ixiginning. 

Kis  hearers  insUmtly  took  it  in  this  august  meaning,  and  Jesus,  the 
T^x-uth,  made  no  attcmi)t,  then  or  afterwards,  to  undeceive  them. 
U  tterly  turned  against  Him,  they  rushed  hither  and  thither,  in  wild 
fanaticism,  for  stones,  with  which  to  put  Him  to  death  as  a  blas- 
piiemer.  Many  of  those*  used  in  the  building  of  parts  of  the  Temple, 
8t,ill  incomplete,  lay  in  piles  at  different  parts.  But  Jesus  liiil  Him- 
^^it  among  the  crowd,  some  of  whom  were  less  hostile,  and,  in  the 
confusion,  passed  out  of  the  sacred  precincts,  to  safety. 


CEUPTEB  JiL 

THB  LUT  MCHITH  Of  TBI  TBtS. 

Peudknce  aenumded  that  Jeaos  abonld  for  a  time 

JeruBolem  ctf ter  the  outbreak  of  mnrdeiDua  fMirtldlt  la  Um  Tmpig 
courts,  and  He  would  be  tbe  more  ioglined  to  lUa  bemiMJiidM  kad, 
as  ret,  had  w>  small  a  share  in  His  wiidMtTj.  Um  "T-tn'  nUc- 
ious  pride  which  had  TeBiBtedaiiriiii^eMloninBlaflntkBgHMBM 
virit,  mi^t  potdblT  yield,  In  some  caae^  after  the  lacUaate  oE  Hb 
work  In  Qalilee  and  Jenuilem,  and  doubUe«  did  eo;  pftinit.  U 
tnora  instances  than  we  ninwct  TTiit  irhiitrTrir  thii  iiiroi.  ITii  uiiiM 
not  leave  the  special  home-land  of  Israd  witbont  one  mot*  Mteopt 
to  win  it  to  the  New  Kingdom  of  God.  Hence  the  next  moKthi,  im 
after  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  in  Decemher,  wen  q>enl  ellbcT  la  Je- 
nualem  or  Judea. 

In  these  last  weeks  of  His  life  Jesus  found  a  home,  fMm  tfane  to 
time,  in  tlie  bosom  of  a  village  family  in  Bcthnny,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives.     When  lie  first  came  to  know  them  is  not  told: 

Jerhaps  they  were  ftmong  the  few  fmils  of  Ilia  former  aojoum  in 
udca;  possibly  the  family  of  him  who  is  known  in  the  Oocpels  m 
Blm<m  the  Leper;  one  of  the  converts  of  the  early  Judean  labmirs,  in 
oiatituilc  for  nis  mintciiloUH  cure.  Belhony  is  easily  reached  from 
Jenisalem.  The  flight  of  steps  on  the  etist  side  of  the  Temple,  bcfoni 
the  Golden  Gute,  led  to  tlic  quiet  valley  of  Ihe  Kedron.  A  hrldgu 
over  the  sometimes  dry  ehanntl  of  the  slream  opened  into  a  rsmcl 
path,  rising,  past  Qelhsemonc,  in  a  elow  and  gentle  ascent  over  Ibe 
brow  of  the  hill  which  lies  between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  that 
which  Fomney  had  defiled  by  his  cump;  culled,  from  this,  the  Hill  of 
Offence.  '1  o  save  dislnuce,  however,  u  footway  ran  from  Gethaemana 
over  the  top  of  Olivet,  and  Uiis,  travellers  a-ioot,  like  Jesus,  for  ILo 
most  part  preferred  to  the  other  easier  but  more  circuitous  road. 
Descending  Ihe  eastern  slope,  a  lew  steps  led  from  the  bare  liill-sidc, 
with  its  scuttcred.  prickly  shrubs,  to  n  sweet  dell,  rich  in  tig,  almoml. 
and  olive  lree!i.  through  which  wound  a  loiid.  here  and  there  cut  out 
in  the  side  of  the  hill.  Ascending  (he  east  end  of  tlie  dell,  BclLony 
lay  close  in  sigbt,  only  ihrec-qunrtcrs  of  ud  hour's  di^^iaocc  from  Je- 
rusalem, but  liiddcn  from  it  by  a  spur  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The 
ruins  of  a  tower  rise,  now,  over  the  highest  iwint  of  the  village,  but 
Ibcy  are  of  later  diitc  thaa  the  days  of  our  I/ird.  The  bouses,  white- 
washed and  llnt-roofcd,  lie  hidden  atuoa;;  (be  surroimding  heights, 
amidst  green  Dcld^<  und  trees  of  many  kluds;  all  the  more  chenning, 
as  the  cBslem  side  of  !Moiml  Olivet,  the  background  to  the  picture, 
is  much  more  barren  and  dreary  than  the  western. 
In  this  Bcqucsicrcd  spot,  on  the  edge  of  the  gieat  vUdenteaa  ol 
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Judea,  Jesus  found  a  delightful  retreat  in  the  vine-covered  cottage  of 
Martha  and  Mary  and  their  brother  Lazarus.  Loving  and  beloved,  it 
always  ofTered  a  peaceful  retirement  from  the  confusion  and  danger 
of  the  Temple  courts,  or  the  still  more  cxhaustinci:  circuits  of  His 
wider  soutliem  journeys.  It  was  the  one  spot,  so  ifar  as  we  know, 
that  He  could  call  home  in  these  last  months,  but  it  was  apparently 
the  sw^eetest,  and  most  like  home,  He  had  ever  liacL 

The  household  consisteil  of  two  sisters,  and  a  brother — Martha, 
Mary,  and  Lazarus — names  which  mark  tlie  tnmsition-chai'actcr  of 
the  times;  for,  while  *' Martha"  wjis  the  unchanged  native  ei|uivalont 
of  "lady,"  **  Mary"  and  ''Ijazanis"  were  Greek  forms  of  the  old  He- 
brew "Miriam"  and  "Eleazcr."  May  we  trace,  in  this  sui>eriority 
to  narrow  conservatism,  a  libeiality  in  their  parents,  which  led  both 
them  and  their  cliildren  to  receive  the  Galihetui  teacher  so  readily  and 
80  fondly?  They  had  evidently  been  disciples  before  this  hist  stay  in 
Judea;  likely  from  the  time  of  their  now  dead  fatlicr,  who  had, 
doubtless,  often  talked  over  his  doubts  or  reasons  for  loving  trust,  in 
their  company. 

Martha  apiiears  to  have  been  the  head  of  the  little  hoasehold,  and 
may  have  lieen,  as  manv  have  believed,  a  widow.  The  family  seems 
to  have  had  a  good  social  position,  and  to  have  lx.>en  above  the  aver- 
age in  circuiuMt:mce3.  The  character  of  the  two  sisters  sliows  itself 
▼TvidJy  in  tlie  tirst  notice.  Martha  shares  the  piety  of  her  sister,  but 
fails,  at  first,  to  rise  to  such  a  high  conception  of  the  nature  and  dig- 
nity of  their  wondrous  Friend  as  her  sister,  and  i^  busied  with  the 
practical  cares  of  life  to  an  extent  that  seems  to  Him  excessive.  Ami- 
ably anxious  for  the  comfort  of  her  guest,  she  is  absorlHMl  in  every 
detail  of  hospitality  which  she  thinks  likely  to  please  Him,  whilo 
Mary  sits  at  His  feet,  to  listen  to  His  words  and  watch  His  every  look. 
The  bu.sy,  motherly  Martha,  seeing  Marj-  thus  seemingly  idle,  feels  a 
passing  jealousy  and  annoyancx'.  unworthy  of  her  calmer  self — for  a 
word  to  her  sister  would  doubtless  have  been  enough — and  comes 
impatiently  with  a  complaint  to  Jesus,  not  free  from  irreverence. 
'•Lord,*^  says  she,  "do  you  not  care  that  my  sLster  has  left  me  to  do 
ill  the  work  alone?  If  yov  speak  to  her,  nht*  will  help  me."  As  if 
to  imply  that  she  would  pay  no  attention  to  3Iartha's  words. 

The  gentle  calnmess  of  Jesus,  too  grateful  to  both  for  their  loving 
tenderness  to  overlook  the  good  in  each,  had  onlv  the  tenderest  reply. 
"Martha,  Martha,"  said  He,  "my  wants  are  easily  satistiod,  and  it  is, 
besides,  better,  like  IVIary,  to  choose  tjie  one  thing  nciedful  above  all 
— supreme  concern  for  tlie  things  of  God — for  they  alone  can  never 
be  taken  from  us."  Of  Lazarus,  before  his  death,  we  only  know  that 
his  spirit  and  temper  were  auch  that  Jesus  made  him,  in  an  especial 
manner.  His  friend. 

An  incident  of  this  period  is  preserved  by  St.  Luke.  In  one  of  our 
Lord's  journeys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  a  Rabbi,  skilled 
in  the  Mosaic  Law;  and,  as  such,  a  public  teacher  and  interpreter  of 
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tho  Rabbinical  rules,  rising  from  his  sent  among  his  studenls. __ 

BftBsed,  resolved  to  show  bis  wiwlotn  at  Uie  espense  of  Uie  bated 
alilsAii;  itnd  trap  nim,  If  passible,  into  BOtne  doubtful  utl4<nnce. 
"TtrAcber,"  asked  lie,  "what  shal)  I  do  in  inhibit  el«nial  lifeT  We 
know  what  lite  Knbliis  cnjoia,  but  -what  BaycBt  Thou?" 

"Wbat  la  written  in  the  Law?"  replied  JesuB.  "how  rcadesl  tbouT 
For  the  taw  of  Ond  alone  can  determioc  soch  u  mnller. " 

Quoting  a  passage  which  eferj  Jew  repeated  in  each  merain^  and 
ereuing'a  prayer,  and  wore  in  the  little  text-boxes  of  his  phjiarfcrr, 
he  answered  dibly,  "Thou  nhall  love  the  I^rd  thy  Ood  with  all  tliy 
Lc4irt,  ikiid  with  all  Ihv  i<oul,  and  wilb  all  thf  strength,  and  with  ali 
tliy  mind,  and  thy  neigliliour  as  tliyscJf."  — 

■'You  are  (]iiile  riglit,"  said  .leeus.     ■'I>o  this,  nod  you  shall  live." 

The  an3Ht-r  hardly  left  room  for  anything  furllieri  but  iLc  ijups- 
tionur  ivould  not  l)e  Iwlkcd  of  an  opportuuily  of  sbuwlne  bis  aculc- 
'aesB,  and,  porhaps.  of  dnttvinK  Jeaus  into  a  difficulty,  ifo  command 
WHS  EO  plain  B»  not  to  fumiiiu  eubjecls  for  dispute  U>  huT'Splitting 
tliculogiana  uf  hia  class;  and,  in  this  cum,  Ibci«  had  b«cn  cndltva 
wrangling  in  Hie  Kabbinicnl  schoola  on  the  definition  of  the  word 

views  on  tlie  subject;  views  utterly  beterodoi  in  the  eyes  of  the 
schools.  Delermined  not  to  let  conversation  drop,  the  questioner, 
therefore,  opened  it  afre^ 

"But  you  have  not  told  me,"  said  he,  "who  is  my  neighbour. 
Pray  do  so,  else  I  may  fail  in  my  duty." 

luBlead  of  answering  him  directly,  Jesus  replied,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  liabbis  Ihemsclves,  by  a  parable,  which  I  amplify,  for  its  cleans 
imdcrslaiiding. 

"A  certain  man,"  said  lie,  "went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericba 
You  know  the  way,  so  sleep,  wild,  and  dangerous;  well  called  the 
Bloody  Road,  for  who  can  tell  how  many  rol^rieaond  murders  have 
happened  on  it  in  theec  unsettled  limes,  when  lUe  country  is  full  of 
men  driven  from  (bcir  homes  by  oppression  and  misery?  As  he  went 
on,  a  bund  of  robbers  from  the  wild  cor^^  through  which  the  road 
smks,  iiished  out  upon  him;  stripped  him,  for  he  was  a  poor  man, 
with  only  his  clothes  to  take  from  him;  beat  him  when  lie  redsled; 
and  then  made  olT,  leaving  him  half  dead. 

"Ashe  Iny,  bleeding,  insensible,  and  nul;cd.  on  the  rough  Btone8,B 
priest,  who  Itvcd  at  Jericho,  like  so  many  more,  and  had  finiahed  Ua 
course  at  the  Temple,  went  past.  He  was  biisy  reading  tbe  copy  of 
the  Law.  which  all  priests  carry  with  them:  but  as  be  came  near  and 
saw  (he  wounded  and  secmiDgfy  dying  man,  he  hastily  croeacd  over, 
ond  passed,  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  road,  nfraid  of  deflling  himiwlf 
by  blood,  or  !>y  the  touch  of  one  perhapa  unclean. 

"  Soon  after,  a  Levite,  also  from  the  Temple,  came  by,  and  ho, 
when  he  saw  the  injured  man,  stepped  over  to  him,  and  stood  tot  a 
time  looking  at  him,  hut  presently  croeged  tbe  road  ^ain,  m  if  M 
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had  been  polluted,  and  went  on  in  all  haste,  lest  the  like  should  hax)- 
pen  to  himself. 

"But  a  Samaritan,  travelling  that  way,  came  where  the  poor  man 
lay,  and,  when  he  saw  him.  was  moved  with  compassion  at  his 
misery;  and  went  to  him,  and,  ligrhting  from  his  ass,  bound  up  his 
wounds,  after  pouring  oil  mixed  with  wine  on  them,  to  assuage  the 
pain,  and  soften  the  injured  parts;  and  set  him  on  his  own  l)cast, 
never  thinking  who  he  might  be  he  was  helpinir;  whether  Jew, 
heathen,  or  fellow-countryman;  or  of  his  own  danger  in  such  a  spot; 
and  brought  him  to  the  khan,  which,  you  know,  stands  at  the  road- 
side, amidst  the  bare  walls  of  rocks,  three  hours  from  Jerusalem. 
There  he  had  every  care  taken  of  him,  and  stayed  with  him.  tending 
him  through  the  night.  His  own  business  forced  him  to  leave  him 
next  day;  but  lie.fore  doing  so,  he  went  to  the  keeper  of  the  khan,  and 
gave  him  two  denarii,  telling  him  to  take  care  of  him,  and  adding, 
3iat  if  more  were  needed,  he  would  give  it  when  he  came  back. 

"Which  of  these  three,  do  you  think,  was  neighbour  to  him  that 
fell  among  the  robbers?" 

The  Rabbi,  tnie  to  his  national  hatred,  would  not  utter  the  hated 
word.  "  the  Samaritan."  "  He  that  had  mercy  on  him,  no  doubt," 
said  he. 

"Go  and  do  thou  in  like  manner,"  replied  Jesus,  and  left  him;  if 
humbled  and  mortified;  it  is  to  be  hopea,  a  wiser  and  Iwtter  man. 

A  fragment  of  the  familiar  instructions  of  these  months,  by  which 
Jesus  daily  trained  His  disciples,  is  preserved  to  us  by  St.  Liike.  He 
had,  at  an  earlier  ]>eriod,  given  the  Twelve  and  His  other  hearers,  a 
model  of  prayer  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  now,  one,  perhaps 
of  tlie  later  clis^;iples,  asked  for  a  form  of  prayer  such  as  other 
Rabbis,  and  as  John,  gave  their  followers.  With  the  gentle  repe- 
tition we  so  often  find  in  the  Gospels,  Jesus,  forthwith,  once  more 
recited  the  model  He  had  already  given,  and  took  advantage  of  the 
request,  to  enforce  the  value  of  prayer  by  similar  assurances  of  answer 
from  GkKl  as  He  had  given  iMjfore.  In  one  detail,  however.  He 
varied  His  language,  bv  adding  a  brief  and  pointed  parable. 

**  You  know^"  said  tte,  "how  it  is  with  men.  If  any  of  you  have 
ft  friend,  and  po  to  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  call  through 
the  door,  *  Fnend,  lend  me  three  loaves,  for  a  friend  of  mine  has  Just 
come  to  my  house  from  a  journey;  the  weather  was  so  hot,  he  could 
not  start  till  the  cool  of  the  day;  this  has  made  him  so  late;  and  I 
have  nothing  to  set  before  him;'  most  likely  he  whom  you  thus  dis- 
turb will  say  to  you  from  within,  'Trouble  me  not;  the  door  is 
locked  for  the  night,  and  my  children  are  with  me  in  bed,  and  I 
cannot  wake  them.  I  cannot  get  up  and  give  you  what  y<m  ask.* 
Yet,  if  you  refuse  to  leave  and  keep  renewing  your  request,  he  will, 
in  the  end,  rise  and  give  you  as  many  loaves  as  you  need,  yielding 
to  your  importunity,  what  he  would  not  do  for  you  as  his  friend. 

"If,  now,  selfish  men  listen  to  those  who  thus  will  not  take  a  denial^ 


e  mrelf  will  iba  Ood  of  lore  lUten  to  li 
.        rT    Be  sure,  thereforo.  Out  (btiT  who,  wl 
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peiEiBtent  ptsyerT    Be  sure,  thereforo.  Out  (btif  who,  wbh  « 

lelieving,  soiilH,  seek  (be  snppl;  of  aplrttiul  ti *-  "  — 

•T  otbeTB,  will  aaBurnSr  have  Oieii  peUtIc»ui  hci 


While  He  was  atUl  ia  jenmlem  ind  iU  nel^lxniriiood,  tbe 
Beventy,  haTlng  fulfilled  their  mlealiMt.  made  their  w^  back  to  Ufan. 
Uke  the  Twelve,  they  returned  in  gveat  joj  at  their  mocen,  and  le- 

eirted  that  even  the  devlte  had  been  subject  to  them,  throi^i^  their 
Bfiter'B  name,  though  tbey  had  received  no  apedal  poiver  over  them, 
such  OS  He  bad  ^ven  to  the  Twelve.  It  wee  a  moinent  of  ralm 
triumph  to  JeBus,  as  the  sure  anUcipatlon  of  infinitely  greater  rcanlta 
herettiter.     RU  spirit  caught  the  contagion  of  thefr  gladBeMu  utA 


gloom  and  deiipondeacv  were  forgotten  In  the  vielcn  of  tbe  tUtnra 

„       stthe  .  y        -  -.  -     - 

consideration  it  had  won  them  m^t  tend  u>  unworthy  ^de. 


triumph  of  the  New  Eingdom— His  one  all-abtarUiig  tiioiight.    _ 
there  was  a  danger  leet  tuelr  veiy  Bucceea  mi^t  Injun  them.    The 


IB  needful  to  warn  thkm,  and  modentte  their  Belf-confldence. 
"  You  need  not  wonder,"  e^d  He,  "  that  Eatan  la  not  able  to  with- 
stand you.  Lon^  ere  now,  I  foresaw.  In  spirit,  that  he  would  fait 
lilvc  n  lightning-finxh  from  the  height  of  his  power,  at  my  coming, 
and  the  putlinf;  forlli  of  my  might.  He  hni  fRllen,  now,  (o  the  earib, 
where  litH  rrnft  and  dtoign^  can  tic  Been  and  mci.  Ilia  Bwny  Is  alrrady 
broken  by  the  ntw-beeuu  Kingdom  of  God.  It  has  sinick  him  down, 
as  it  were,  from  tlic  sky.  with  its  secrecy  and  Budden  eurprises;  and 
he  is,  now,  as  if  tvi-K  and  easy  to  shun.  I  have  broken  his  sceptre, 
and  made  it  possible  for  you  to  do  what  you  have  done.  Take  bred. 
tbcrcforc,  not  to  Uiiiik  too  much  of  yourselves,  ns  if  the  niccess  were 
your  own.  I  now  give  you  far  greater  poiver  than  any  you  have  yet 
enjoyed.  You  will,  bcrenftor,  tread  all  salanlc  powers — liic  M'rpcnts 
and  Ecoqiious  of  bell— under  vour  feet,  ns  victors  tread  under  foot 
their  conquiTcd  foes,  and  notAing  wiil  be  Miflertd  to  hinder  your 
triumph  tts  my  servants.    You  need  not,  tlitrefore,  fear  Satan. 

"'^cl  surcc^is  over  the  enemy  of  miuIs  is  not  that  in  which  you 
should  rejoice  most.  It  may  raise  pride,  and  make  you  too  seenre. 
Rather  rcjuice  that  your  nnmes,  as  my  disciples,  are  in  the  roll  of 
citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  is  an  infinitely  greater  honour 
than  any  oulwani  rc'S)x^et  llie»c  wonders  could  bring  you." 

Tlio  munlcriiu'  outhursl,  from  which  Jesus  had  fled,  was  now  a 
tiling  of  till-  past.  Fo  tliat  He  cnidd  onre  more  venture  into  JeniKulcin, 
and  even  into  llie  Temple.  The  spacious  porches  were  a  favourite 
haunt  of  the  nfllictcd  poor,  and  aniong  these,  of  a  {xior  man.  blind 
from  bis  birth.  Surrounded  and  followed.'aB  usual,  by  a  number  of 
diseiplcs,  .Tesus  wni.  one  dav.  passing,  wlicn  this  man  sltrnclcd  His 
notice.  It  is  no)  said  that  He  spoke  to  liini,  hut  the  mere  fact  of  His 
laying  any  heed  to  bitn,  su|.'gesicd  a  question  lo  some  of  those  round 
]lm.  "Rabbi,"  Uiey  asked,  "we  have  been  taught  that  children 
are  boni  lame,  crooked,  maimed,  blind,  or  otherwise  defective— fbr 
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lome  sin  of  their  parents,  or  for  some  sin  committed  by  themselves 
before  birth.  AVho  sinned,  in  this  case — this  man  or  his  parents-* 
that  he  was  horn  blind?" 

That  there  was  a  strict  system  of  rewards  and  punishm(;nts  during 
the  present  life,  according  to  the  mcrit.s  or  sins  of  individuals,  had 
been  the  original  doctrine  of  Jewish  theology.     It  had  gradually, 
however,  been  modified,  though  still  held  by  the  multitude;  and  it 
Was  superseded  in  the  New  Kmgdoni  by  the  transfer  of  linal  retribu- 
tion to  the  future  world.    The  luibbinical  theology,  sedulousl}'  taught 
in  every  synagogue,  sought  to  reconcile  the  contradiction  between  the 
hereditary  belief  and  the  facts  of  life,  by  laboured  and  unsiitisfactory 
theories.     The  words  were  put  into  the  mouth  of  God  Himj^lf,  in 
one  of  the  current  apologues  so  much  in  vogue,  that  "  the  good  man, 
if  prosperous,  was  so,  as  the  son  of  a  righteous  man ;  while  the  unfor- 
tunate good  man  suffered  as  the  son  of  a  sinful  parent.     80,  also,  the 
'kicked  man  might  be  prosperous,  if  the  son  of  a  godly  parent;  but  if 
Unfortunate,  it  showed  that  his  parents  had  been  sinners."    It  was 
further  believed  that  a  child  might  sin  before  its  birth,  though  it  is  a 
ci^uestion  whether  there  was  any  g(^neral  idea  of  the  transmigration  of 
Bouls,  to  account  for  sufl'ering  as  the  punishment  of  sin  in  some  earlier 
existence. 

**  The  affliction  of  this  man,"  replied  Jesus,   "has  been  caused 

neither  by  his  own  sin,  nor  by  that  of  his  parents;  but  his  being  born 

Uind  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  the  divine  power  and 

Igoodness  in  his  person.    It  is  on  such  sulTerers  as  he  that  I  must  show 

"the  mighty  works  which  €k)d  has  given  me,  as  the  Messiah,  to  do.    In 

His  service  I  must  work  unweariedly,  as  He,  my  Father,  llims(;lf 

'vrorks.     Like  Him  with  His  work,  1  cannot  intermit  mine  even  on 

t;his  day,  though  it  be  a  Sabbatii.     I  am  like  one  who  cannot  leave 

Ills  task  till  the  night  comes,  when  no  one  can  w^ork.     The  night  is 

coining  erelong  to  me,  when  I  shall  cease  from  all  such  labours,  us 

the  workman  does  at  the  close  of  day.    As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world, 

1  must  be  the  light  of  men:  when* I  depart,  the  light  will  be  with- 

firawn." 

He  might  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  poor  man  by  a  word,  but  a 
l^'at  les.son  was  to  be  tiiuirlit  His  enemies.  He  wished  to  protest 
once  more  against  the  hypocritical  strictness  of  the  luibbinical  observ- 
ance of  Sabbath,  which  .so  eutirfly  destroj'ed  the  true  siguiticancc 
of  the  hoi}  day.  He  would  show  that  it  was  in  full  accordance  with 
the  ofBce  of  the  Messiah,  not  only  Himself,  to  do  what  the  dominant 
party  denounced  Jis  Work,  on  the  Sabbath,  but  to  require  it  also 
from  him  whom  Ho  cured. 

It  was  the  belief,  m  antiquity,  that  the  saliva  of  one  w^ho  was  fast- 
ing was  of  benefit  to  weak  eyes,  and  that  clav  relieved  those  who 
Buffered  from  tumours  on  the  eyelids.  It  may  be  that  Jesus  thought 
of  this:  at  any  rate,  stooping  to  the  ground,  and  mixing  saliva  with 
some  of  the  dust,  lie  touched  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  it,  and 
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tlien  srnt  him  to  'wash  it  off.  in  the  pool  of  Bilonm. 

siblc  tlmt  Hie  clay  or  the  walcr  could  restore  Uie  eymg^hl;  but 

hnil  oni'i-  mnrfi  a'wrtcd  His  right  to  do  works  of  mercy  on  ihc  S«ib- 

bsth;  in  opgiDsition  to  the  narrow  prctrnccs  of  the  Pharwees;  and  ilic 

faith  of  the  man  himsolf  was  put  to  the    test.     He,  fonhnith.  did  a^ 

commanded,  and  his  aiffht  was  at  once  made  perfect. 

Full  of  cbildiah  deJi^t  at  the  poaession  of  Ihe  new  amanng  sense. 
tlie  man  must  have  aitrncted  attention,  even  where  the  chmigv 
wrought  in  his  appearance  prevenled  Iiis  being  reco^izcd.  He  was 
well  known  in  the  city  us  it  lie^gnr,  biind  from  his  liirth.  Presciitly. 
aome  ft.uked.  doubting  their  aonsrs,  "if  Ihia  were  not  he  who  wileveiy 
do^  Iffrgingf '  "U  i»  h!',"sald  one.  "It  is  eomc  one  lUif  him." 
said  others.  "I  am  he."  said  the  num.  "  How  did  you  gel  your 
Bight,  then?"  naked  a  numlicr  at  once.  The  man  told  Ihem.  "  miere 
is  tlus  Jesus?"  Ihey  nalted  again ;  but  he  could  not  telL 

It  woa  clear  tliat  another  gretit  miracle  hud  been  perfonneti  by  tha 
Teacher  whom  the  authorities  denounced;  and.  hence,  from  wlutcver 
motive,  the  man  waa  taken  before  them.  The  siglil  of  liim  miidit 
change  their  fi'dings  (owardt  Jcnus,  for  even  Ihey  did  not  preteniTlo 
deny  the  fnipematural  power  of  their  hated  opponent,  though  they 
tried  to  attribute  it  to  the  help  of  the  Prince  of  devila. 

Brought  before  the  dignitaries  of  the  Law  and  Temple,  the  man 
hod  to  repeat  the  story  of  his  cure.  The  miracle  coutdnot  be  denied; 
but  the  cuaracter  of  Jesus  might,  at  least,  be  discredited,  for  it  ap- 
peared that  He  had  dared  to  break  the  Sabbath  both  in  act  and  word. 
"  This  man  is  not  of  God,"  said  aomo  of  the  Council,  "  for  does  not 
the  Law  expressly  forbid  the  anointing  of  the  eyes  with  saliva  on  the 
8abbatli,  aa  te<frk  f  And,  besides,  no  healing  is  permitted  on  tlie  Sab- 
bath cicept  when  life  is  in  danger." 

"  How  could  a  man  that  does  wrong,  work  auch  miracles?"  replied 
some  of  the  more  iibeml-minded.  God  would  never  give  such  power 
to  such  a  person.  There  is  something  special  that  needs  lookinz  into, 
in  this  cnso  of  what  you  cali  Sabbath-breaking— before  you  dedde  so 
confidenlly." 

Tbcy  were  hopcleaalv  divided,  and  at  last,  like  Orientals,  resolved 
to  get  (he  opinion  of  llio  man  himself.  They  asked  hira,  therefore, 
what  bo  thought  of  Him  who  had  cured  liim.  "I  think  Hini  a 
prophet,"  answered  t!ie  smrdy  confessor.  But  it  would  never  do  to 
admit  this,  for  even  tlic  Jiabbls  owned  that  a  prophet  might  dispense 
with  the  laws  of  the  Sabbath. 

Tlie  hostile  pariy  in  t))o  Council  were  in  a  strait,  and  would  fain 
deny  the  fact  of  tlie  miracle  altogether.    They  would,  at  leaei,  re- 

Suirc  more  evidence  than  the  man's  own  word.  Sending  the  officers 
>t  his  parents,  tliercfure,  Ihey  had  them  brought  before  them,  and 
asked  them; — 

"  ]s  this  your  son,  who, 
be  to  aee,  if  that  were  so! 
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e  parents  shrewdly  refused  to  commit  themselves  beyond  the  bare 
cknowledgment  that  he  was  their  son,  and  that  he  had  been  bom 
lind.     **  He  is  of  age — ask  himself,"  added  they.     Nor  was  their 


^^aution  unjustified,  for  thev  had  heard  that  if  any  one  acknowledged 

of 


esus  as  the  Messiah  he  would  Ik*  "put  out  of  the  Rynap^ogiic;**  a 
y^unishment  involving  the  direst  consequences  socially  and  religiously, 
i.  t  was,  in  fact,  the  lessttr  excommunication ;  which  lasted  thirty  days, 
^X:3ut  ini|^ht  be  lengthened  for  continued  imix»nitence,  or  curtailed  by 
^c^ontrition.     It  shut  a  person  utterly  from  tlie  synagogue,  for  even  if 
2jic  entered  it,  he  was  reckoned  as  not  present ;  no  mourning  for  the 
^zlead,  and  no  rite  of  circumcision,  could  take  place  in  his  house;  and 
:^no  one  but  his  wife  or  child  could  come  withm  four  cubits  of  him. 
Tlie  discomfited  Council  could  only  fall  back  on  the  man  himself. 
"•'lie  must,"  they  told  him,  "take  care  of  himself,  else  they  would 
Xjave  to  deal  with  him.     He  bad  better  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  con- 
fess what  he  knew  about  this  Jesus,  and  thus  show  that  he  feared  God, 
X»y  giving  Ilim  the  glory;  for  we  know  very  well,"  said  they,  "that 
^his  man  is  a  sinner."  *But  he  was  neither  to  1x5  brow-beaten  nor 
<iragooned.  and  would  not  yield  an  inch  to  either  threats  or  persua- 
sions.    **It  is  a  very  strange  thing,"  said  he,  "that  you  talk  about 
JEIim  so.     I  can  say  nothing  about  His  l>cing  a  sinner;  I  only  know 
tlmt  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see." 

Foiled  once  more,  they  fell  back  on  their  first  question.  "What  is 
it,  you  say,  lie  did  to  you?  How  was  it  He  oixmed  j'our  eyes?" 
But  they  had  to  do  with  one  of  sterner  and  manlier  stuff  than  most. 
•*  I  told  you  all  tliat  already,"  replied  he,  "  and  you  did  not  listen ;  why 
do  you  wish  to  hear  it  again?  Are  you,  also,  like  me,  inclined  to 
become  His  discii)les?" 

The  court  wjus  not  accustomed  to  be  treated  wit?i  so  little  deference 
and  awe;  their  pride  and  dignity  were  wully  flustered,  and  they  for- 
got both  in  their  excitement.  With  the  passionate  heat  of  Orientals, 
they  stooped  to  insult  and  wrangle  with  the  himible  creature  at  their 
bar.  As  they  could  get  nothini?  agjiinst  Je^us  from  him,  they 
branded  him  as  His  disciple — "  You  are  a  disciple  of  this  Galihean: 
tf^  arc  the  disciples  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God:  we  know  that  God 
spoke  to  Moses,  but  as  for  this  fellow,  w(?  know  not  who  has  sent 
Ilim — it  must  have  been  Beelzebub,  at  Ix'st." 

Unabashed,  and  trueheart,ed,  the  man  was  not  to  ]>e  put  down  by 
either  priest  or  Rabbi.  "  Well,  this  is  v(fry  strange,"  retorted  he. 
"  You  stvy  you  don't  know  who  has  sent  Him.  and  yet  He  has  opened 
my  eyes  I  A  man  who  has  done  that.  must,  as  you  know,  have  come 
from  God.  and  be  no  sinner;  for  every  one  knows  that  God  alone  can 
give  power  to  work  such  a  miracle,  and  He  does  not  hear  sinners,  but 
only  those  who  worship  Him  truly,  and  do  His  will.  So  wonderful 
an  instance  of  the  power  of  God  being  granted  to  any  man  has  never 
been  heard  of,  as  that  which  has  been  granted  to  this  Jesus;  for, 
from  the  l)eginning  of  the  world,  such  a  thing  was  li^v^t  Vj^v^^^^s^ 


fl;l|■l,•-^lv^.■t.lL■,■^l,.■^.■lV^■..^llll■il  il.iH. 

him  Ilo'lmdlicurflddfiscniUful  li,Ulil\ 
on  the  Sim  of  Gml,  tin  yoii  iioiy  1" 
IliniGtlf,  hnd  net  reucUcd 'li:iii.  tjut  lie  ki 
the  cxpcclcd  MeKsUli.  "'\Vlio  is  lie,  '. 
"that  I  mny  bolicve  on  llim?"  "Thou 
nosKcrvd  Jesus,  "luul  it  is  lie  who  talks' 
Tlw  ^tak-d  one  Imd  bcfon:  liiin  Ih(^  mys 
townrds  himself  liiul  shuwn  I^iiii  to  I 
God," — Hiiu  whom  lie  liad  only  now  coi 
"I  ijtlicvi',"  tmd  rcnderctl  lliiu,  fortliwi 
Mowiah — God's  anointed. 

ft[e;inwhili;,  a  crovd  lind  pr.lhered.  na  I 
only  r.illi  Imdily  but  (^]iiriliinl  eycH,  thrC' 
van  n  moment  of  deep  emotion.  Add 
around.  nn;ong  vlinm,  as  tisunl,  were  Mime 
ilia,  Ji'MW  M-ized  tlie  opijortimiiy  for  n  few 

"  I  Hm  come  into  the  woilA,"  said  lie,  * 
(lie  whcnt  from  tlie  ehnff.  nml  to  lirinc 
among  men.  Tlic  poor  in  Hpirit  who  fccli 
and  mourn  Ilieir  hpiritunl  hlliiduesM,  areeo! 
wlio  think  Ihey  net',  and  fancy  tlicy  know 
blind,  niul  are  shut  out  from  my  klngdotn, 
chosen. " 

"Are  wo  blind,  then?"  asked  BOmc  of  I 
He  hnd  clHNxed  themns  tliow  who  fancied 
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In  the  East,  as  in  lonely  mountainous  districts  of  our  own  country, 

e  relation  of  a  shepherd  to  his  flock  is  very  different  from  the  nie- 

hanical  and  indifferent  one  of  some  other  parts.     The  loneliness  of 

hepberd  life  in  these  countries  throws  man  and  the  creatures  he  tends 

much  together — binds  them  so  to  each  other  by  a  sense  of  com- 

nionship,  of  dangers  shared,  and  pleasures  mutually  enjoyed — that 

he  Eastern  shepherd,  like  the  shepherd  of  our  own  mountains,  forgets 

-he  distance  between  himself  and  his  llock,  and  becomes  their  friend. 

or  is  the  sense  of  dependence  only  on  his  side.     The  sheep  are 

^drawn  to  their  shepherd  as  much  as  he  to  them.     They  are  all  to  each 

^Dthcr.     Thej'  share  in  common  the  silence  and  lonely  magnificence  of 

^he  mountams,  or  the  desert.     We  learn  to  love  that  for  which  wc 

%rave  peril;  and  the  dangers  of  torrents,  of  robbers,  of  wolves,  of 

thirst,  or  of  straying  endear  the  flock  for  which  they  are  borne,  to  the 

■Oriental;  as  the  dangers  of  w^inter  stonns,  or  mount^iin  mists,  and 

"^he  thoiLsand  incidents  of  pastoral  life  in  wild  districts,  do  with  oiu* 

"Highland  shepherds. 

[Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  touching,  in  a  pastoral  country 
like  Palestine,  Hum  images  of  care  or  tenderness  drawn  from  shep- 
lierd  life,  and  such  Jesus  now  introduced  with  surpassing  beauty. 

**  I  have  come  into  the  world,"  said  He,  in  effect,  "  togtither  together 
into  a  great  fold  the  new  Israel  of  God.  He  who  enters  by  the  door 
is  a  true  and  authorized  under-shcpherd,  but  any  who  enter  otherwise 
are  not  true  leaders  and  shepherds,  but  are  like  thieves  and  robbers 
who  climb  over  the  wall  for  evil  ends. 

"When  the  true  shepherd  thus  enters  by  the  door,  the  sheep  he 
tends  hear  his  voice,  and  he  calls  ihum  by  name,  and  leads  them  out. 
And  when  he  has  led  forth  all  his  own,  he  goes  before  them,  as  the 
shepherds  before  their  sheep,  and  his  flock  follow  him,  because  tliey 
know  his  voice.  And,  as  a  stranger,  who  is  not  the  shepherd  known 
by  a  flock,  as  soon  as  the  sheep  hear  his  voice,  scatters  it  in  alarm, 
go,  while  true  shepherds  are  recognized  as  such  by  the  spiritual  Israel, 
pretenders  are  known  by  their  words,  and  shunned."  The  drift  of 
Ihis  parable,  or  allegory,  was  sufliciently  transparent,  but  those  at 
whom  it  was  pointed  were  too  self-satisfied  to  recognize  it.  They 
declared  it  unintelligible. 

Jesus,  therefore,  felt  Himself  neccF^sitated  to  repeat  the  main 
thought,  and  thus  enforce  it  on  their  attention. 

*'  I  see,"  said  He,  "  that  you  do  not  understand  the  parable  I  have 
just  delivered:  let  me  explain  it.  I  tell  you  with  the  utmost  solem- 
nity; I  am  the  one  only  Door  of  the  fold  of  the  flock  of  God.  Other 
teachers  have  sought  to  lead  you  in  your  day,  but  all  who  have  done 
80,  before  my  coming,  are  like  the  thieves  and  robbers  who  enter  a 
fold  over  the  wall.  1  frankly  tell  you  I  mean  the  priests  and  Rabbis, 
ray  enemies.  They  have  refused  to  enter,  through  Me,  the  Door,  and 
have  rejected  me.  IJut  the  true  sheep  of  God — the  spiritual  Israel — 
have  not  listened  to  them.    Note  well,  as  I  repeat  it,  1«  ^Q'Dk&^^ssx>2&s^ 


flLlni-silIl.l.l,li-ll1  l.l>|JliTl.ill    i..v-, 

■■I  am,  i>i.lin'.l,  Ili.'<i i  Mi.tIIit.!.  fur] 

for  (lie  ^ln-l■Il.  liul  lie  who  Ih  ii  liiri'ling  n; 
who  ectks  lo  lead  unit  ti'ncii  tlio  tlock  of  G 
Bacriflcc.  but  fur  piin — llic  hypocrilc  who  f 
BCCB  the  powers  of  evil  comliiK  like  a  ravcii 
by  peTEK.'CutioDSi  and  lli-os,  ami  loaves  it  to. 
OQ  tnanj,  uad  scalier  all.  He  thiia  flees  be< 
tliinking  of  hinwolf  and  cnriDC  nothing  for 
"  I,  once  more,  am  Die  GimhI  Ijliephcrd,  ai 
my  Bhcvp.  nnd  fliev  know  me  nilb  Bueb  dec 
qnriltuLl  tife.  bh  Ilierc  is  1>clwecn  my  liesi 
■nd  I  shall  pn-scnlly  Iny  down  my  litu  for 
of  Israel  alunc.  I  Iiave  oilier  Rhei-p,  of  otii 
RiuM  lead  into  Ihc  one  fold,  that  there  mo; 
me,  the  one  ehenlienl. 

"But  this  tnumphnl  if«ue  can  be  rearlx 
resurrection ;  yet  I  n-j»ice  lo  iltc  thus  for  tlu 
my  heavenly  Fniher  re.iis  on  nie,  U-caunc  I  a 
die  freely,  of  my  own  choice,  a  willing  Klf 
my  life  from  me.  but  1  luy  it  down  of  tiiyself 
Father,  us  ilic  Moidiah,  and,  as  surh.  lay  d< 
■gain:  uol  to  cam-  out  any  puqioiic  of  my 


a  bos  designed. 


m 
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• 

Were  rightly  understood.  The  old  slander  thnt  "Tie  had  a  devil,  and 
iras  mad  in  consequence,  and  not  worthy  to  be  listened  to,"  rose 
:from  the  lips  of  some,  and  the  best  that  even  the  most  libenil  among 
the  crowd  cx)uld  say,  was  the  negative  praiw^ — "Tliese  are  not  the 
"Words  of  one  who  is  possessed."  Besides,  though  a  devil  miirht, 
doubtless,  work  some  miracles  through  man  as  its  instrument,  it 
"Was  impossible  to  believe  that  it  either  would  or  could  work  one 
8o  beneficent  and  stupendous  as  the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  born 
iDlind. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

A  WANDEKINO   LIFE. 

It  was  now  near  the  end  of  Khislev — the  cold  mv^th — equivalent 
to  part  of  our  November  and  December.  The  twenty-tifth  of  the 
month,  which,  according  to  Wieseler,  fell,  this  year,  on  the  20th  De- 
cember, was,  with  the  next  seven  days,  a  time  of  universal  reioicing: 
for  the  Dedication  Festival,  in  commemoration  of  the  renewal  of  the 
Temple  worship,  after  its  suspension  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
was  held  through  the  week. 

Jesus,  ever  pleased  to  mingle  in  innocent  joys,  and  glad  to  seize  the 
opportunity  for  proclaiming  the  New  Kingdom,  which  the  gatherings 
of  the  season  afforded,  once  more  returned  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  it. 
He  had  been  in  the  neighbourhood  since  the  Feast  of  Tabemivcles, 
nearly  three  months  l)efore,  and  this  visit  would  be  the  last,  till  His 
final  entry,  to  die. 

The  weather  had  been  wet  and  rough,  so  that  He  was  fain  to  avail 
Himself,  like  the  crowds,  of  the  shelter  of  the  arcade  running  along 
the  east  side  of  the  Temple  enclosure;  known  as  Solomon's  porch, 
from  a  fragment  of  the  first  Temple,  left  standing  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

The  rain  drove  the  people  from  the  open  courts,  and  Jesus,  like 
others,  was  in  the  Porch,  apparently  without  His  disciples.  The  time 
was  fitted  to  wake  the  old  temptation  of  ambition,  had  it  had  any 
charms.  How  Ciisily  might  He  eclipse  the  hero  of  all  this  rejoicing, 
and  by  His  supernatural  power  achieve  victories,  compared  with 
which  those  of  Judas  3Iaccabajus  would  Ijc  nothing!  But  He  had  far 
nobler  aims. 

The  Pharisaic  party,  themselves,  may  have  had  such  secret  thoughts 
in  connection  with  Ilim.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  now  suddenly  cams 
and  be^n  to  ask  Him  if  He  would  not.  at  last,  relieve  their  minds  by 
some  direct  and  express  declanUion  whether  He  were  the  Messiah  or 
not.  It  may  be.  He  could  read  in  their  looks  that  He  needed  only  to 
Bpeak  a  word  to  have  their  support,  and  He  knew  that  both  they 
and  the  nation,  at  such  a  time,  were  ready  to  flame  into  universal  en- 
thusiasm for  any  leader  who  would  undertake  to  lead  them  against 


kiiinvriiiiii.  iiiiil  ili.v  I1.II..W  iiif.  :i--lii-i'pki 
«(  tlidr.'^lii'iWKTil.  mill  ar<-  kD<nvii  liv  liim.  hi 
indeed,  01m  iw  more  rlosn  un(t  nliidlng  tliun 
I  lead  them  nol  to  mere  rnrtliljr  goon,  btit  g 
BID  their  ehcplicrd  lierenftcr  n-s  well  as  hei 
eball  never  prri^l).  And  Uiut  no  one,  even  Ik 
them  out  of  my  Iian<l.  Slorcovcr,  bfing  i 
effect,  ID  that  of  my  Folbpr,  for  He  is  ctc 
me.  He  gave  Ihem  to  me  at  flTEt.  and  He  « 
anj  one  enntch  tlicm  from  His  lianda,  for  '. 

Ewers  of  earth  and  hL-ll.     Wonder  not  fl 
Ih  in  my  Father's  hands  and  fn  mine,  for  I  -. 
The  exfitaMc,  (Riialiciil  crowd  lind  !i«teni 
words,  which  Eetmnl  tlic  most    ntidacious 
essential  oneness  with  Ihit  Aimiglily.     In  a 
more  aeattercd  in  search  of  ftonca,  wtlh  whii 


have  done  many  great  works  of  mercy,"  __ 
show  tiiHt  the  Pother  is  with  mc,  heenuw:  the; 
Ihc  presence  of  His  power.  Tliey  arc  enoti 
thinks  me  no  biiupheDier.  For  which  of  tl 
you  stone  me  T" 

"  Wo  would  not  tliink  of  stoning  Thee  for  s 
the  crowd;  "it  is  for  your  blasphemy— tb 
make  yourself  God." 
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charge,  would  have  some  excuse  if  I  did  not  perform  such  works  as 

prove  me  to  have  been  sent  by  my  Father.    But  if  I  do  such  works, 

tiien  believe  them,  if  you  will  not  l:)clieve  me;  that  you  may  thus 

ieam  and  know  that  what  I  have  said  is  true — that  the  Father  is  in 

me,  and  I  in  the  Fatlier." 

Tliey  had  waited  for  a  retractation,  but  had  heard  a  defence.  In- 
stantly, hands  were  thrust  out  on  every  side,  to  lay  hold  on  llim,  and 
lead  llira  outside  the  Temple  to  stone  Ilim;  but  He  shrank  back 
into  the  crowd,  and  parsing  through  it.  os(rai)ed. 

JeriLsalem  and  Juden  were  evidently  clo^^ed  a<]:ainst  Him,  as  Galilee 
txAd  been  for  some  time  past.     There  senmed  only  one  district  in  any 
measure  safe, — the  half-heathen  territory  of  Perea.  across  the  Jordan. 
"The  ecclesiastical  authorities  and  the  people  at  luTgn,  instead  of  ac 
cepling  Him,  and  the  spiritual  salvation  He  offered,  had  become  stead- 
ily more  obdurate  and  hostile.      It  wjts  neccssjiry  at  last  to  give  up 
ofl  attempts  to  win  thorn,  and  to  retire,  for  the  short  time  that  yet 
remained  to  Him,  to  thi-»  safer  district.     He  chose  the  part  of  it  in 
•which  John  had  begun  his  mini  -1  rational;  p.^rliaps  in  hopes  of  a  more 
tiopeful  soil,  from  the  cherislied  remembrance  of  His  predecessor; 
perhaps  as  a  spot  sacred  to  holy  a'^so^iations  of  His  own. 

Here,  with  His  wonted  earnestness.  He  once  more  proclaimed  the 
New  Kingdom,  and  was  cheered  by  a  last  flicker  of  success;  for 
crowds  once  more  resorted  to  Him,  maciy  of  whom  became  His  dis- 
ciples. "John,"  said  thev,  "did  no  miracles,  great  though  he  wjis, 
but  his  testimony  to  this  Man,  who  was  to  come  after  him, — that  Ho 
was  greater  than  himself, — is  true;  for  not  only  docs  He  teach  ui 
the  words  of  truth;  He  confirms  them  by  mighty  wonders,  which 
diow  Him  to  be  the  Messiah."  Jesus  was  reaping,  as  Bengel  says, 
the  posthumous  fruit  of  the  Baptist's  work. 

Tlie  quiet  retrcat  of  Perea  was,  however,  soon  to  Ik?  broken,  Tho 
family  of  Bethany,  to  whom  Jesus  owed  so  mauv  happy  hours,  had 
been  in  health  when  He  left,  but  a  message  suddenly  reached  Him 
from  the  two  sisters,  Mary  and  Martha,  the  very  simplicity  of  which 
Btill  touches  the  heart:  "Lord,  he  whom  Thou  lo vest,— our  brother 
Lazarus, — is  sick."  His  love  they  felt  would  need  nothing  more. 
The  messengers  doubtless  expected  that  He  would  have  returned 
with  them  at  once,  but  He  saw  things  in  a  higher  light,  and  moved 
on  a  different  spiritual  plane.  Instead  of  going  with  them  therefore. 
He  dismissed  them  with  the  intimation  that  the  sickness  would  not 
really  end  in  death ;  but  would  be  oveiTuled  by  God  to  His  own  glory, 
by  disclosing  that  of  His  Son — Jesus  Himself.  It  was  from  no  in- 
difference that  He  thus  delayed,  though  it  left  His  friends  to  bitter 
disappointment,  and  Himself  to  the  siLspici on  of  neglect.  "  He  loved 
Martha  and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus."  says  John.  But  still  He  delayed, 
in  ol)edience  to  a  higher  counsel  than  man's. 

The  messengers  had  taken  a  day  to  come,  and  it  woidd  take  an- 
other for  Jesus  to  go  to  Bethany,  but  though  He  knew  this,  He  re- 
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niained  two  (la\  >  movf  in  tlie  plnrc  T\i»erc  the  J^ad  nnws  had  reached 
liim.  On  thothird  day,  however,  lie  surprised  His  disciples,  who 
had  fancied  that  He  hesitated  from  fear  of  His  finemiw^  by  telling 
them  that  He  was  about  to  retum  to  Judea. 

*'  The  Rabbis  and  priests  were  aeeldiig  only  tlie  other  day  to  eloiM 
Thee,  Rabbi, '*  said  they  in  amaxement— "  and  art  Thoa  mDy  goiqg 
back  into  the  very  jaws  of  danger?*' 

**  The  time  allotted  me  by  God  for  my 'woik,"  xepUed  Jemu^  "k 

not  yet  done,  and  so  long  as  it  lasts  no  one  can  harm  me.    Tbe  timo 

ii.ppointed  for  a  man,  is  like  the  hours  of  llg^t  i^ven  to  a  traveller  lor 

|hi8  journey.     There  is  no  fear  of  his  8tiiim>ling  in  the  df^. 


he  sees  the  sun;  but  as  he  stumbles  when  it  hto  set,  so  man.  tboq^ 
he  wullc  safely  till  the  appointed  timeendSp  can  do  ao  no  longor  iriioa 
it  is  over.    Till  mine  is  over,  I  am  Bofc."  ., 

Pausing  a  few  minutes.  He  went  on  to  tell  them  wliy  He  wmgabig 
to  Bethany,  in  spite  of  all  danger.  "  Our  friend  La»nifl»'*  hIq  He. 
"  has  fallen  asleep,  but  I  go  that  I  may  awake  him  oat  of  deep^" 
Unwilling  to  expose  themselves  or  their  llaster  to  imnnnieieij  peril, 
their  wishes  read  in  these  words  a  cause  for  remaining  whoe  Hey 
were.  ' '  To  sleep  is  good  for  the  stck,"  said  tbegr,  ttrfalniMr  He  qioke 
of  natural  sleep.  But  their  hopes  were  speedily  dadied.  "  Lnpra^" 
said  He,  now  ox)enly,  "is  dead,  end  I  am  glad  for  yoorailaa^  Ihift  I 
was  not  tlicre  to  heal  him  from  meie  sIckneM.  The  fur  mttbttfoioi 
cf  my  divine  glory,  which  yon  will  aee  in  Injr  laUiur  Mn  toat  flia 
grave,  would  not  have  been  given,  and  thee  yon.  'vomd  ha;ve  liMt  the 
aid  to  still  firmer  trust  in  me,  which  is  so  neoesMDy  now  I  am  so 
to  leave  you." 

Such  \vords  might  have  at  once  quieted  their  fears  and  kindle 
their  zeni,  but  they  still  saw  in  His  return  to  Judea,  only  a  joume 
to  His  own  death.  Thomas  the  Twin,  at  last  broke  silence—"! 
l)eeome8  us  to  do  all  that  our  blaster  commands,  even  when  He  asks 


us  to  risk  our  lives.    Let  us  go  with  Him,  that  we  may  show  our  loves^  "^o 
and  fidelity  by  dying  with  Him."    A  true-heartod  but  sad  man! 

It  is  clear  that  Je:  us  feared  violence,  for  as  He  approached  Beth- 
r4ny,  lie  lingered  outside  the  village,  as  if  to  Icam  how  matters  stood^ 
l;ei'oro  veniiirin^  farther.  Kor  was  it  without  cause,  for  notwith- 
jl:\nding  tlieir  friendship  with  Jesus,  the  foniilv  of  Lazarus,  moving^ 
in  good  society  as  they  did,  had  many  friends  and  connections  amongsr 
thobc  hostile  to  him,  and  a  numlxir  of  these  hod  come  to  pay  the  cus  ^^ 
lomary  visit  of  condolence  to  the  two  sLsters. 

The  four  days  since  the  death  had  heen  sad  ones  in  the  little  house-'^ 
hold.  They  iiad  fasted  all  t!ie  day  after  it,  and  had  since  eaten  nolh.^  -^  '^** 
ing  but  au  occasional  e^rsr,  or  fonic  lentilcn;  for  that  was  the  only  foo<  J^  ^^-^-^^ 
allowed  mourners,  for  the  first  seven  days.  The  corpse,  which  hau^  .^-sa^j 
had  a  lamp  burning  beside  it  from  the  moment  of  death,  as  a  symboc:^^^^^* 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  had  been  borne  to  the  grave  after  s  ^"  ' 
few  hours;  an  egg  had  been  broken  as  a  symbol  of  mortally : 
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the  cottage  left  to  the  two  fairvivors.     The  funeral  procession  had 

heen  sad  enough,  with  its  dirije  flutes,  and  wailing  hired  women; 

the  two  sisters  and  their  relations  following,  and  then  the  neighbours 

«nd  friends;  for  it  was  held  a  relidous  duty  in  all  who  could,  to 

attend  a  cr)rpse  to  the  grave.     At  the  grave's  mouth,  the  men  had 

c-lianted  the  sublime  ninetieth  Ps:\lm  in  a  slow  circuit  of  seven  times 

Tound  the  l)ier,  on  whicli  lay  the  dead  wrappc^l  in  white  linen.     Tho 

l*jng  procession,  headed  by  the  veiled  women,  had  stopped  thrice  on 

tlie  way  to  the  grave,  while  the  leader  spoke  words  of  comfort  to 

llie  Iwrcaved  ones,  and  tender  exhortations  to  passers  by, — **  Comfort 

^'e.  comfort  ye,  ye  dear  ones!     Lift  up  your  souls,  lift  up  your  souls! 

CJome  to  me,  all  ye  who  are  of  naa  and  troubled  heart,  and  take 

X>art  in  the  sorrow  of  your  nei.srhboiirs." 

Once  more  in  tlieif  desolate  home,  the  sisters,  with  veiled  heads 
even  in  their  own  chamlxir.  and  with  unsjindaled  feet,  sat  down  on 
the  earth,  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  at  lejist  ten  friends  or  professional 
»Tiourners;  with  rent  clothes  and  dust  on  their  heads.  None  si)oko 
t-ill  the  bereaved  ones  had  done  so.  but  every  seiilenec  of  theirs  was 
^olloweil  by  some  word  of  sympathy  and  comfort,  and  by  the  wails 
of  the  mourners.  And  thus  it  would  be  for  seven  days,  and  had  Iweii 
■for  four,  l)efore  Jesus  arrived,  for  many  friends  had  come  from  Jc- 
YUKilem  to  comfort  the  two  sisters. 

Word  was  presimtly  brought  to  the  house,  that  Jesus  had  come, 
and,  forthwith,  Martha,  true  to  her  character  as  tlie  more  active  of 
the  two  sisters,  rose  from  the  ground,  where  she  a»^.d  Mary  had  been 
sitting,  and  went  out,  wrapixja  in  lier  mourning  dr(?sis  and  deeply 
veiled,  to  go  to  Him;  but  Mary  remained  where  she  was,  for  she  had 
not  heard  the  good  news. 

"Lord,"  said  Martha,  when  she  saw  Ilim,  "  if  Thou  hadst  Ikjcu 
here,  my  brother  would  not  have  died," — as  if  she  thought,  "Why 
did  He  then  delay?"  But  as  she  looked  at  llim  her  faith  revived, 
and  she  added,  **  Yet  though  he  be  dead,  I  know  that  God  will  grant 
you  your  utmost  prayer,  even  if  it  be  to  receive  back  Lazanis  from 
the  dead," 

•'  Your  brother  will  rise  again,"  replied  Jesus,  in  designedly  aml)ig- 
U0U8  words,  to  lead  Martha's  faith  from  mere  personal  interest  to 
higher  thoughts.  Martha  understood  I  lira  only  of  the  resurrection 
at  the  last  day.  in  which  she  felt  assured  I^azarus  would  have  part, 
and  had  hoped  for  something  so  much  nearer  and  greater,  that  so 
vague  an  answer  (lisap]^)iuted  h(T.  She  could  only  find  words  to 
say,  with  Si\d  resignation,  that  "she  knew  that  he  would  rise,"  as 
Jesus  had  .*»eemed  io  say,  "  at  the  last  day." 

It  was  well  she  answered  thus,  for  Jesus  presently  used  her  words 
to  turn  her  from  mere  perstinal  int<T(Sts,  to  Ilimself,  and,  in  doing  so, 
uttered  that  wondrous  sentence  which  has  carried  ho|)e  and  triumph 
to  millions  of  the  dying  and  the  l>ereaved,  and  will  do  so  while  time 
tad  mortality  endure.     "  I," — and  no  other  but  I — "  am  the  liesur- 


■■V.J, 


■<:>■].  V.n 


viitM;"  null  Imviiij;  hiikIc  IhiH  ^tiit  i- 
rnll  lier  sist«r  secretly,  for  tear  of  thoEt 
own  fricDda.  "  ilcay,"  wliispcrcd  she, 
colta  for  thee."    Bbe  would  not  nipulion 

It  wsB  enough.  Tbe  next  iiitlant  Ma: 
who  won  etill  oiitsida  tlio  viitogc,  in  the  ] 
Illtn.  Tlie  way  lo  the  gmvc  was  in  tha 
concludinf;  ahc  Iind  gone  thilhcr  to  wei 
Iter,  tbat  alic  mifclit  not  be  left  lo  her  li 
loLgcr  remain  hidden,  but  Uiu  presence  o: 
Iho  more  Blriklngly  the  great  iiiirncle  thai 

Falling  In  tears  at  Ilio  feut  of  Jobus,  a 
full  heart  overflowed  in  the  eatne  lutnent 
often  spoken  the  same  wards  to  each  ot 
been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died."  H 
who  she  knew  were  no  frienda  of  His, 
mmnent  fitted  to  move  even  a  Btrong  h 
true  Oriental  demonstrativeness,  wept  and 
Marv.  But  the  sig^t  ot  men  who  were  fill 
toHlmsclf.  joining  in  lamentations  wlUi  H 
—men  with  no  sympalhv  for  the  higheat  g 
it,  in  His  person,  from  the  earth,  because 
ligiouB  hypocrisy — showing  natural  lende 
waa  in  their  hearts — roused  His  indlgnatic 
dored  with  emotion,  and  had  to  restrain  H 
Yet  the  cloud  of  riui.  »<."■- '    ■ 
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for  liad  it  been  othenivisc.  could  He  not  as  well  have  cured  Lazarus 
of  Ills  illness  as  give  sight  to  the  blind?  The  healing  of  the  blind 
TOBxx  must  surely  have  been  a  cheat,  for  certainly  He  would  have 
cptne  to  Bethany  sooner,  harl  He  Iwcn  able  to  do  anything  for  His 
**^k  friend.  The  mutttTcd  words  reached  the  ears  of  Jesus,  and 
reused  anew  His  indignation ;  and  thus,  with  mingled  anger  and  sor- 
w^'w,  He  reached  the  grave. 

Like  most  graves  m  the  limestone  districts  of  Palestine,  it  was  a 
^^css  cut  in  the  side  of  a  natural  cave,  and  closed  by  a  huge  stone 
fitted  into  a  groove. 

In  this  gloomy  niche  lay  Lazarus,  swathed  from  head  to  foot  in 
loose  linen  TVTap pings,  and  now  four  days  dead. 

"  Take  away  the  stone,"  said  Jesus. 

But  Martha,  with  her  wonted  matter-of-fact  nature,  .shrank  at  the 
Words,  for  she  thought  of  the  awful  spectacle  of  her  brother,  now 
hastening  to  comiption.  Christ's  words  about  the  re.surrection  had 
taken  away  any  hope  of  seeing  Lazarus  alive  again  till  the  great  day, 
and  she  would'  rather  the  sacred  remahis  were  left  undisturbed.  A 
gentle  reproof  from  Jesus  wiis.  however,  enough  to  let  her  leave  Him 
to  His  will.  "  Did  not  I  send  word  to  thee  by  thy  messenger  that  if 
thou  wouldst  only  believe  thou  shouldst  see  the  glory  of  God?"  So 
they  took  away  the  stone. 

Je.su8  had  already,  in  the  stillness  of  His  own  ])reast,  communed 
"With  the  Father,  and  knew,  in  Himself  that  His  prayer  that  Lazarus 
might  be  restored  to  life  had  lx.'en  heard.  Lifting  up  His  eyes  to 
heaven.  He  now  uttered  His  thanks  that  it  had  been  so.  **  Father,  I 
thank  thee  that  Thou  hast  heiird  me — y(?t  I  knew  that  Thou  hearest 
me  always,  for  Thy  will  is  ever  mine,  and  mine  is  ever  Thine.  But 
I  thank  Tiiee  thus'  for  the  sake  of  tliose  who  stand  around,  that  they 
may  l>e  convinced  that  what  I  do  is  done  in  Thy  power,  and  that  I 
am  assuredly  sent  forth  from  Thee." 

What  followed  is  best  given  in  the  words  of  St.  John.  "  And 
when  He  had  time  spoken,  He  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lazakus, 
COME  rORTii.  And  he  that  was  dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  and 
foot  with  grave-clothes;  and  his  face  had  been  bound  about  with  a 
napkin— (that  had  tied  up  his  jaw  four  days  before,  when  it  fell,  in 
death).  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  *  Loose  him'  and  let  him  go  (home):' " 
and  he  who  had  been  dead,  now  freed  from  his  grave-clothes,  himself 
returned  in  the  fulness  of  youthful  strength  and  health  to  the  cottage 
from  which  he  had  been  carried  forth  on  a  bier  four  days  before. 

Of  the  after-history  of  Lazarus,  with  one  momentary  exception,  wo 
know  nothing,  for  none  of  the  numerous  traditions  and  legends 
respecting  him  are  reliable.  He  is  said  to  have  l)een  tliirty  years  old 
when  he  was  raised  from  the  dead,  and  to  have  lived  for  thirty  years 
after;  to  have  been  of  royal  descent;  to  have  owned  a  whole  quarter 
of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  been,  by  profession,  a  soldier.  His  bones 
were  said  tohBvebeen  found  in  the  year  a.d.  SWy-wilYiWxo^  ^i^^S^sss^ 


siiiiiily  lis  (lie  Grt+lt  wronl  tor  ' '  ait  iiswl 
the  ItaUIii.i,  nt  a  laier  poriod.  Ilcrod  h. 
binical  cmiDci),  and,  lumccforfh,  Ilie  on 
the  f  Miatninfi  of  Jewish  Law  were  the  kt 
and  Schammai,  There  was  no  eueh  tt 
wbich  Iiad  power  to  enforce  its  decbioiii 
the  ICHiling  schools  was  only  a  tribute  t 
new  and  nisdom.  Hence,  in  the  dsj'a  i 
Jewish  court  in  existence,  and  the  crim 
COimcction  with  Him,  were  only  acts  ol 
prkst  for  the  lime,  the  only  reprenentali^ 
ognized  lij  the  supremo  Roman  autliori 
baste,  ioformally,  and  which.actcd  by  no 
Buch  an  illegal  ralliering  was  summDi 

Srlcsts  and  the  leading  Pharisaic  Babbia, 
one  respci'ting  Jesus,  oow  that  the  Incc 
rection  of  Lazarus  hod  crowned  all  His 
ingno  idea  of  a  Atessiah  apart  from  pol 
guraled  by  llim,  It  seemed  likely  that,  if  i 
.  pat  Him  out  of  the  way,  llic  escllement 
'  miracles,  would  become  irresistible,  ant 
fiercer  even  ttian  that  of  Judaa  the  Galilee 
repreacntcd  by  the  Pharinw>a  nr^-—'  *•■' 
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local  laws,  so  vital  to  a  theocracy,  would  be  secularized  into  a  part  of 
Rome,  with  the  hated  imperial  heathen  law,  instead  of  the  laws  of 
God  and  the  Rabbis. 

The  acting  high  priest  at  this  time  was  Joseph  Caiaphas.  lie 
Lad  be«n  appointed  by  the  procurator  Valerius  Gratus,  shortly 
before  that  Governor  left  tlie  i>rovince.  in  a.d.  2.>^when  Jesus 
was  about  twenty  years  of  age:  and  he  continued  to  hold  his  great 
ofllce  till  the  year  a.u.  36,  when  he  was  removed  by  the  proconsul 
VitcHius,  shortly  after  tlie  recall  of  Pilate.  He  was,  in  every  way,  a 
creature  of  the  Romans,  and,  as  such,  received  little  rt^spect  from  the 
nation,  thouj?h  his  dignity  secured  him  oflicial  authority. 

Rising  in  the  meeting,  which  had  been  hitherto  very  divided  and 
irresolute  as  to  the  wisest  course  to  be  taken,  Caiaphas  begged  to  give 
his  opinion — 

"  You  know  nothing  at  all,"  said  he.  "else  you  would  not  have  so 
much  questioning  and  discussing.  You  have  not  considered  that  it 
Is  expedient  for  you,  in  view  of  your  interests  as  priests  and  Rabbis, 
that  this  one  man  should  die,  to  save  Israel  as  such,  from  the  de- 
struction that  threatens  it,  if  you  let  Him  stir  up  a  Messianic  revolt; 
for,  in  that  case,  the  whole  nation  must  perish.  The  Romans  will 
come  with  their  legions  and  close  our  Temple,  annul  our  indepen- 
dence by  abolishing  our  laws,  and  waste  us  with  fire  and  sword." 

There  could  be  no  misconception  of  words  so  plain.  They  were 
a  distinct  advice  to  those  present  to  put  Jesus  to  death,  as  the  one 
way  to  save  themselves,  and  maintain  things  as  they  were  in  (-hurch 
and  State.  Words  so  momentous,  for  they  decidedthe  fate  of  Jesus, 
might  well  seem  to  St.  John  no  mere  human  utterance,  but  the  invol- 
untary expression  through  unworthy  lips,  of  the  near  approach  of 
Uie  supreme  act  in  the  divine  plan  of  mercy  to  mankind. 

From  that  day  the  death  of  Jesus  was  only  a  cpicstion  of  time  and 
opportunity.  Henceforth,  the  Jewish  primate  and  his  suffragans 
kept  steadily  in  view — in  concert  with  their  hereditary  and  deadly 
enemies,  the  Rabbis — the  arrest  of  Jesus,  and  His  su])se(iuent  death. 
Their  officers,  or  any  one  ho.stile  to  Him,  mij?ht  apprehend  Him  at 
any  moment.  It  was  clearly  no  longer  possible  lor  Him  to  show 
Himself  openly,  and  He,  therefore,  ri-tired  with  His  disciples  to  a 
city  called  Ephraim,  now  difticult  of  identification.  It  seems  to  have 
l)een  in  the  wild  uncultivated  hill-countrv.  north-east  of  Jerusalem, 
lietween  the  central  towns  and  the  Jordan  vallev.  A  village  now 
known  as  El  Taiyibeh,  on  a  conical  hill,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
whole  eastern  slope  of  the  country,  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  though  only  sixteen  miles  from  Jerusalem,  has  been 
thous^t  by  Dr.  Robinson  the  site.  It  answers  at  least  in  it,s  secluded 
privacy,  and  the  ready  access  it  offers  to  the  still  wilder  regions 
Deyona. 

Only  a  few  weeks  remained  of  our  Saviour's  life,  and  these  He  had 
to  spend  as  a  fugitive,  to  whom  no  place  was  safe.    He  hod,  however^ 


lii'oiiivTiiMK'  liad  iic'i'i'ss  lo  ilii'se ii.'u-L'nit 
uUoweii,  an  bt-fore,  lu  icotli  tlic  people, 
reached.  It  iras  iropofwible,  hoWL-ver,  t 
ll^n  Tlth  some  or  oilier  of  the  coun 
fettered  every  movement  of  free  epiritua 
fanatical  Sabbath  laweoffcrcd  tlic  first 
Inatancea  arc  recorded  by  Bt.  Luke. 

As  He  was  teaching  ou  a  Sobbulh  In  1 
outlying  towns  of  Pcn>a— lialf  Jewish,  h 
the  audieuce,  behind  tlic  lattice  vrliich  se] 
men,  a  poor  creature  drawn  topjiher  by  i 
had  bowed  her  Frame  «o  terribly  that  she  ( 
Am  she  painfully  Btrucgled  into  her  place, 
less  read,  in  her  sitppiicnting  lonka.  and  li 
come  to  the  House  of  Uod  in  spite  of  micl 
dcDce  that  die  was  a  fit  Kuliject  for  Bis 
calling  across  the  congrcgHlion  to  her,  the 
ears — "  Woman,  thou  art  loosed  from  thin 
inatanlaneous.  In  a  moment  she  was  one 
after  eighteen  years  of  deformity,  and  her 
for  the  mercy  vouchsafed  iicr,  rang  throug 
a  great  commotion. 

The  head  of  the  conf^gation.  howevi 
p^anL  Intensely  professional,  lie  could 
tarity.  It  was  Uie  Sabbaih  day,  and  the  I 
cure  was  lawful  on  the  Sabbath  except  vi 
"Silenw  " '■f^™'  '•"  "  " 
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and  the  whole  class  who  think  with  you,  are  hypocritical  actors," 
said  He;  "your  words  prove  it,  for  they  are  contradicted  by  your 
<3aily  conduct.  Do  you  not  loose  your  asses,  or  your  oxen,  from  the 
inanger»  where  they  are  tied,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  lead  them  away  to 
'^vater  them?  And  if  so,  ouirht  not  this  woman,  a  daughter  of  Abra- 
liam,  and,  as  such,  one  of  Gods  own  i)cople — who  is  of  unspeakably 
creater  worth  than  any  ox  or  as>»,  to  be  loosed  to-day,  though  it  be  the 
Sabbath,  from  this  boiid,  with  which  Satan  hiis  chafned  her,  for  now, 
ei<?hteen  years?" 

There  could  l)e  no  reply  to  such  a  vindication.     The  niler  and  his 
party  were  silenced,  and  put  to  shame  before  the  quick-witted  au- 
fiience.     The  worship  of  the  letter  had  received  another  deadly  blow. 
A  second  incident,  very  similar,  occurred  soon  after.     One  of  the 
leadinfi^  Pharisees  hail  invited  J(»sus  to  dine  with  him  on  the  Sabbath, 
as  the  day  specially  devoted  to  pocial  entertainments  by  the  Rab- 
bis,— with   the  sinister  desi.i]:n  of  watchin;^  Him   and  reporting  to 
those  in  authority.     A  numlKT  of  Rabbis  and  Pharisees  had  been  in- 
"vited  to  meet  Him,  but  they  had  not  yet  lain  down  to  their  meal,  when 
a  man,  ill  with  dropsy,  entered  the*  open  door  of  the  house,  with 
others  who  dropped  in,  with  Oriental  freedom,  to  look  on.  and  stand 
about.     In  his  case,  no  doubt,  the  motive  of  liis  coming  was  that  ho 
Tnight  attract  the  notice  of  Jesus.     II(!  was  afraid,  however,  to  speak, 
for  fear  of  those  present,  and  patiently  waited  to  s(*e  if  Jesus  would, 
of  His  own  accord,  cure  him.     He  had  not  long  to  wait.     Looking 
at  him,  Jesus  turned  to  the  guests  with  the  question  He  had  asked 
"before,  in  similar  circumstances — "Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sab- 
bath, or  is  it  not?"    In  their  consciences  they  could  not  say  it  was 
not,  but  few  men  have  the  courage  of  tlieir  opinions,  when  current 
sentiment  runs  the  other  way,  so  they  were  silent.     But  silence  was 
a  virtual  affirmative,  for,  if  it  were  wrong,  it  v,-as  their  bounden  duty, 
as  the  public  guardians  of  religion,  to  say  so.     Passing  over,  there- 
fore, to  the  swollen  and  wretched  being,  He  put  His  hand  on  him; 
cured  him  at  once,  and  sent  him  away.     Then,  turning  to  the  con- 
fused and  baffled  company.  He  completed  their  discomfiture  by  an 
appeal  similar  to  that  whidi  He  had  made  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
healed  shortly  Ix'fore.     "Which  of  ^'ou.  let  me  ask,  if  his  son,  or 
even  only  his  ox,  had  fallen  into  a  pit,  would  not  immediately  draw 
him  out,  on  discovering  it — even  on  the  Sabbath?"    Ko  wonclcr  that 
nothing  further  was  said  on  the  subject. 

The  couches  on  which  the  guests  reclined  at  meals  were  arranged 
80  as  to  fonn  three  sides  of  a  srpiare,  the  fourth  l)eing  left  open  to  al- 
low the  servants  to  bring  in  the  dishes.  The  right-hand  couch  was 
reckoned  the  highest,  and  the  others,  the  middle,  and  the  lowest,  re- 
spectively, and  the  places  on  each  couch  were  distinguished  in  the 
same  way,  from  the  fact  that  the  guest  who  reclined  with  his  head, 
as  it  were,  in  the  bosom  of  him  behind,  seemed  to  be  tlie  lower  of 
the  two.     The  highest  place  on  the  highest  couch,  was,  thus,  the 
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'Tliief  placo;"  and  human  nature,  the  same  in  all  ages,  inevitably 
made  it  be  eagerly  coveted,  and  as  precedence  was  marked  by  dis- 
tance from  it,  tlicre  was  an  almost  equal  anxiety  to  get  as  near  it  as 
possible.     With  the  vanity  and  seff-rigliteoumeaB  of  a  moribund 
caste,  there  was  no  little  scheming  among  the  Rabbis  for  the  best 
place,  and  much  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  host  not  to  aAre  offlenoe; 
for  to  place  a  Rabbi  below  any  one  not  a  RabM,  or  hmw  a  fSellow 
Rabbi  of  lower  standing,  or  younger,  was  an  unpardonable  affront, 
and  a  discredit  to  reli^on  itself.    The  intolerable  piide  thai  had 
made  one  of  their  order,  in  the  days  of  Alexander  Jannasii%  aeat  him- 
self between  Alexander  and  his  queen,  on  the  ground  that  "  wisdom** 
made  its  scholars  sit  among  princes,  remained  unchanged.    Such 
petty  ambition,  so  unworthy  in  public  teachers  of  morala  and  relfa^- 
ion,  and  so  entirely  in  contrast  with  His  own  instnictioiu  to  His  d»- 
ciples,  to  seek  no  distinction  but  that  of  the  deepest  humllityt  did  not 
fail  to  strike  the  Great  Queot,  who  had  calnuy  taken  the  place  aa- 
si^ed  Him.    Addressing  the  company—"  Tou  are  wtqii&'*  aald  He, 
"  m  revealing  your  wislies,  and  obtruaing  vour  adf-aneraon  in  sodi 
away.  Let  me  counsel  you  liow  to  act   Ii  myitedtoamaniafeiieaatk 
never  take  the  chief  place  on  the  couches,  lest  acnne  one  of  htfiar 
standing  for  learning  or  pietv  come,  and  your  host  aak  yoa  to  gi> 
down  to  a  lower  place,  to  make  room  for  the  more  honound  piMt 
Take,  rather,  the  lowest  place,  when  you  enter,  that  yoor  lioat^  wlMia. 
he  comes  in,  may  invite  you  to  talce  a  lii|^ier,  and  thus  hononr  yom. 
before  all.    Pride  is  its  own  punishmoit,  in  thi%  aa  in  far  jBra^er 
matters,  for,  whether  before  God  or  man,  he  who  exalte  Kfa-iMiff  wU. 
be  humbled,  and  he  who  humbles  himself  will  be  exalted." 

It  was  an  old  custom  in  Israel  to  invite  the  poorer  neighbours  to  th^ 
special  meals  on  the  consecrated  flesh  of  oucriugs  not  used  at  th^ 
altar,  and  on  similar  half-religious  occasions,  to  brighten  their  povert}^ 
for  the  moment,  by  kindly  hospitality.     This  beautiful  usage  was,  ii~ 
the  time  of  Jesus,  amon^  the  things  of  the  past,  for  the  priest  o: 
Ivabbi  of  His  day  would  have  trembled  at  the  thought  of   bein 
dcliled  by  contact  with  people  whose  position  made  it  impossible  t 
be  as  scrupulous  in  the  observance  of  the  endless  legal  injunction^ 
demanded,  as  themselves. 

The  meal  at  which  Jesus  was  now  present  was  very  possibly  on^' 
to  which,  in  old  times,  such  very  different  guests  would  have  bee  v-'*^ 
asked.  Or,  it  maybe,  the  luxury  displayed  drew  the  attention  oC 
one  so  simple  in  liis  habits.  Not  a  few  neighbours,  in  very  differcra'^ 
circunistimces  from  the  guests,  had  likely  entered,  to  look  on  aiad 
listen,  but  caste  looked  at  them  askance,  as  if  they  were  an  inferior 
race.  Koticing  this,  our  Lord  addressed  Ilimsell  to  the  host  in  Wk 
friendly  way : — 

"Have  you  ever  thought  what  hospitality  would  yield  you  most 
pleasure?  AVhen  you  wLsh  on  special  occasions  to  give  a  dinner  or 
supper,  let  me  tcU  you  what  you  would  always  look  back  upon  with 
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the  purest  joy.  Do  not  invite  your  rich  friends  to  it,  or  your  family 
or  kinsmen,  or  well-to-do  nciprhboiirs.  They  will  invite  you  in  return, 
ftnd  this  will  destroy  the  worth  of  your  act,  for  wliich'you  exixjcta 
rwompense  from  God  at  tlie  resurrection.  Insteatl  of  "such  guests, 
invite  the  poor,  the  huu^rry,  the  lame,  tlie  maimed,  and  the  blind.  If 
you  entertain  sucli,  they  \vill  reward  you  richly  1)v  their  crratitude, 
jndifyou  have  invited  tliem  from  an  honest  heart,  as  a  duty,  God 
Himself  will  remember  it  at  the  resurrection  of  tlie  righteous.' 

One  of  the  guests  had  listened  attentively.  The  mention  of  the 
'^rrection  oi  the  righteous,  naturally,  under  the  cin*umstances, 
raised  the  thought  of  the  heavenly  banquet  which  the  Ilabbis  exjx'Ct- 
^"^to  follow  tliat  event.  "Bles-iMl  are  those,'*  said  he,  "who  shall 
cat  bread  at  the  great  feast  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  after  the  resur- 
JJJ^^ion.  It  would,  indeed,  ])C  well  to  give  such  entertainments  as 
^ou  hast  named,  which  would  be  thus  so  richlv  repaid  in  the  world 
to  come." 

This  remark  gave  Jesus  an  opportunity  of  delivering  a  parable 
^^JJch  must  liave  run  terribly  counter  to  the  i>rejudici's  of  the  com- 
pany.    Tlie  spirit  of  caste  that  prevailed  in  the  hierarchical  party, 
find  their  utter  want  of  sympathy  for  the  down-tnxhlen  masses,  were 
abhorrent  to  Ilis  whole  nature.     It  was  daily  clearer  that  the  relig- 
ious and  moral  impulse  by  which  He  was  to  revolutionize  the  worlci, 
J^ulcl  never  come  from  Isniel  as  a  nation.     The  opi)ortunity  had 
S^tt  offered  and  even  pn?ssed,  but  it  had  been  rejected,  and  hence 
*'e  ^>^as  free  to  pnMrlaim  the  great  truth,  which,  for  a  time.  He  had 
^^fi    bock,  that  the  Hcjithen,  as  well  as  the  Jew,  was  invited,  on 
CQtiJil  terms,  to  the  privileges  of  the  New  Kingdom  of  God.     It  was 
*P*^ially  neces:<ary  in  these  last  months  of  His  life  to  make  this 
P'^riiinent,  that  the  minds  of  the  disciples,  above  all,  might  Ihj  pre- 
j^^'^tl  for  a  revolution  of  thought  so  momentous  and  signal.     He, 
tnerofore,  now,  took  every  opportunity  of  showing  that  the  invita- 
Jjo^H  of  the  New  Kingdom,  in  fullilnient  of  the  et<»rnal  purpose  of 
jp^,  were  to  be  addressed  as  freely  to  heathen  as  to  Israel,  and  that 
the  religion  He  was  founding  was  one  of  spirit,  and  truth,  and  liberty, 
J^f  tlie  WHOM-:  would.     This  revelation,  so  transcendent  in  the  his- 
*?^y  of  the  race.  He  once  more  disclosed,  had  they  lieen  able  to  un- 
"^-'f^^tnnd  Him,  at  the  Pharisee's  table. 

„  *  A  certain  man."  said  He.  as  if  in  answer  to  the  last  speaker, 
^ade  a  great  supper,  and  invited  many  guests;  doiiur  so  early,  that 
JU^y  might  have  anij^le  time  to  prepare,  and  koep  themselves  fn-e 
*^in  other  enga'ieuK'nts.  "When  the  hour  fixed  for  the  bancpiet 
Carrie,  he  s<*nt  his  servant — as  is  usual— once  more  to  those  invited,  to 
?*^y  that  all  was  ready,  and  to  i>ray  them  to  come.  But  though  they 
*^*^^I  hsirl  am])le  time  to  make  all  arranireinents.  thev  wen?  still  alike  busy 
^^  unconcerned  about  the  invitation,  and.  as  if  by  ecmimon  agree- 
J^nt,  each  in  turn  excused  himself  from  accepting  it.  *  I  have  just 
*^Ught  a  licld/  said  one,  *  and  must  go  and  sec  it — I  beg  your  master 


will  hold  jne  excosed'— Mul  went  off  to  Ui  knd.    'It  k , 

for  me  to  come,'  sidd  aaoOtix,  'for  I  hkn  Just  boo^  flv*  yoka  flf 
oxen,  uid  am  on  the  ptriat  of  itaitliig  to  ti;  them.'  A  lUrd  begged 
to  be  excused  becanae  he  had  only  Juat  married,  and  iberefbie  could 
not  come,  u  he  bad  a  Icaat  of  bis  own. 

"  The  ecrvant  bad,  therefore,  to  retuni  to  hia  tnaater'  with  tUa 
eoiT7  list  of  cxcusea,  each  of  vrhich  vas  a  marked  alfrrat  '  I  ahaU 
•ee  that  my  feast  baa  oot  been  prepared  for  notUng,'  a^d  he  to  Iba 
servant—-'  go  out,  at  once,  to  Uie  streets  and  lanea  of  tbecKf.  aad 
bring  In  all  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  blind,  and  (be  laaitt  jroo  can 
find,  Ihat  my  table  may  be  filled.' 

"There  was  Btlll  room,  however,  after  this  had  been  done.     'Oe 

'    outside  the  city  to  the  country  roads  and  hedgewaj^'  Mid  tba 

hoiucholder,  '  and  gather  any  waifs  and  beggars  too  flnd,  and  coai- 

pel  them  to  come  in,  for  my  house  must  be  flllea,  and  noiw  of  tha 

men  I  invited  to  mv  supper  will  taste  it. ' " 

Had  the  hearers  out  known  1^  this  parable  was  a  dadlj  thinat  al 
their  most  cbcrlsbed  prejudices.  The  priests  and  BkhUa,  leadcfa  of 
the  natioD,  hod  been  invited  ngain  and  wain  by  Jesus  and  His  dis- 
ciples, to  the  spiritual  banquet  of  the  Sew  Kingdom,  but  they  bad 
dcspi^id  the  iiivilalion,  on  any  excuse,  or  on  none.  The  poor  and 
nulcost  pciipic,  liie  niimcrs  ana  puliiicans,  and  tlie  bated  muliilude. 
wiio  neglected  the  lialibinieai  rules,  had  then  been  summoned,  and 
had  gladly  come,  and,  now,  the  invitution  was  to  go  forth  to  those 
oulsidc  Jsraci — the  uhhorrcd  heathen — and  Ihey,  too,  were  to  come 
freely,  uud  »t  down  at  liic  f^nt  table  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Mcs^ah 
with  DO  conditions  or  disabilities;  wliilc  tbcy  who,  in  their  pride,  bac 
refused  to  come,  were  flniilly  rejeelcd. 

It  was  the  proclamation,  once  more,  of  the  mif;hty  truth  wblcl 
miglit  well  lie  loo  hard  for  lliose.  wiio  tirst  heard  it,  to  understand 
since  it  is  imperfectly  reniiicd  nfler  ninclecn  eenturiea — that  estemiz^ 
rites  itnd  fonnnl  nets  nrc  of  no  vahic  with  God,  in  themselves:  thai 
He  luolunt  the  coiiseience  alone:  llint  neither  circumcision  nor  ea^ 
rlficea,  nor  Icgiil  purifl  eat  Ions,  nor  rigid  observance  of  Snbhath  law- 
iinr  fuits,  but  the  stale  of  the  heart,  actennines  the  relation  of  man  — 
God. 

Before  leaving  the  world,  our  Lord  would  put  it  beyond  quesli^ 
that  His  relifiiori  iincw  no  casre,  or  national  privilwe :  'llial  it  was  ^ 
dependent  of  the  fiimbroH.s  machinery  of  rite  and  ceremony  wh£. 
had  cruslicd  the  lite  out  of  the  relijrion  of  'he  Old  Test        ' 
that  it  could  reijm.  in  its  divine  perfi     ■        ■ 
oiwned  itself  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 


CHAPTER  Lm. 

IN  PEREA. 

hajT^  incident  of  the  Sabbath  meal,  in  the  lioiise  of  the  Pharisee. 

j  ^  occurred  as  Jesus  was  journeying  by  slow  stages  towards  Jerusa- 

|.?t.    He  had  long  ago  felt  that  to  go  thither  would  l>e  to  die;  but 

Jl*^ death,  in  whatever  part  of  the  couulry  He  might  be  apprehended, 

f  ^  already  determined  by  His  enemies,  and  it  was  necessjiry  for  the 

jMture  of  His  Kingdom  that  He  should  not  perish  obscurely,  like 

.  ^Iin.  in  some  lonely  fortress,  but  with  such  publicity,  and  so  directly 

^y  the  hands  of  the  »i]>liolders  of  the  Old  TluK)crac3'^  as  to  leave  their 

r*^Iiberate  rejection  of  His  teaching  in  no  doubt,  and  to  bring  home 

*^  them  the  guilt  of  His  death. 

Yet  He  was  in  no  hurry.  It  was  still  some  time  till  the  Passover, 
•^lld  He  advanced  leisurely  on  His  sad  journey,  through  the  different 
^"illages  and  towns,  teachmg  in  the  synagogues  on  the  Sabbaths,  and 
'^Hyvrhere,  day  by  day,  through  the  week.  Meanwhile,  the  miracles 
^hich  He  wrought  fcfore  continually  increasing  multitudes  excited 
^ti  Herod,  the  local  ruler,  the  same  fear  of  a  political  rising  as  had  led 
bim  to  imprison  the  I3aptist. 

In  spite  of  our  lord's  earnest  effort  to  discourage  excitement,  by 
Oamping  every  worldly  hope  or  ambition  in  the  crowds  that  followed 
liiin,  and  leaving  no  question  of  His  utter  refu.sal  to  carry  out  the 
Yiational  programme  of  a  jwlitical  Messiah,  Herod  was  so  alarmed 
tliat  lie  made  efforts  to  apprehend  Him.  Had  the  throngs  increased 
"With  His  advance  from  place  to  place,  as  they  well  might,  so  shortly 
lx?fore  the  Pas.sover.  He  would  have  entered  Jerusalem  with  a  whole 
^miy  of  partisans,  and  compromised  Himself  at  once  with  the  I^man 
v^iithorities. 

lie,  therefore,  spared  no  efforts  to  discoura":e  and  turn  back  to 
t.beir  homes  those  whom  He  saw  attracted  to  Him  from  other  than 
spiritual  motives.      He  wished  none  to  follow  Him  who  had  not 
cx>unted  the  cost  of  doing  so,  and  had  not  realized  His  unprecedented 
demands  from  His  disciples.     Instead  of  courting  popular  support, 
Slow  that  His  life  was  in  such  danger.  He  raiscjd  these  demands,  and 
xefused  to  receive^  followers  on  any  terms  short  of  absolute  self -sur- 
render and  self-sacrifice  to  His  cause,  thougli  He  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  offer  in  return  beyond  the  inward  satisfacti(m  of  conscience, 
mnd  a  reward  in  the  future  world,  if  the  surrender  had  been  the  ab- 
solutely sincere  and  disinterested  expression  of  personal  devotion  to 
"Hinisclf. 

•*  Consider  well,"  said  He,  "  before  you  follow  me  farther.  I  de- 
wire  no  one  to  do  so  who  does  not  without  reserve  devote  himself  to 
ine  and  my  cause.     He  must  tear  himself  from  all  his  former  con- 
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nections  and  asBOciations,  and  offer  up,  ns  a  TNilling  sacrifice,  tlir 
cUdmB  of  father,  mother,  wife,  children,  brother,  or  sister — and  vwn 
his  own  life,  if  necessary,  that  he  may  be  in  no  way  hindered  iwni 
entire  devotion  to  me  and  my  commanda.'  Short  of  tlila^  no  one  can 
be  my  disciple.  Nor  can  he  iniio  to  not  wlllinc  to  benr  dmie  and 
suffering  for  my  sake.  You  cannot  be  my  dtodplee  nnkai  yoo  tie 
ready  to  be  virtually  condemned  to  die  for  hmg  ao:  iiii||MB»aa  it 
were,  you  already  put  on  your  shouldNB  the  wtUgbx  of  the  ctom  oq 
which  you  arc  to  be  nailed  for  confeaslnff  mr  name, 

"  It  is,  indeed,  no  light  matter,  but  needa  the  gmvoBt  oonddentloiL 
You  know  how  men  weigh  everything  befovdiand  In  alUn  of 
or  danger:  much  more  is  it  needful  to  do  ao  in  thto  caaa.    Ko 
would  b^  so  foolish  as  to  begin  building  a  lioaae  without  ftrat 
out  the  cost,  and  seeing  if  he  can  meet  It.    He  will  not  laj  tiie 
dation,  and  run  the  rink  of  not  being  aUe  to  do  mora,  for  bo  k 
that  to  do  so  would  make  him  tlie  aoolf  of  Ua  neSfdibonnL    K< 
would  any  kin^  or  prince,  at  war  with  anotlier,  much  out 
him,  witliout  thinking  whether  he  conld  Ulcely,  with  ten  thooMi 
overcome  an  enemy  coming  with  twice  aa  many.    If  h^  tei-lhat 
chances  are  against  him,  he  will  aeek  to  nudu  peace  before  Ui< 
come  near,  and  will  send  an  cmbaa^y  to  him  to  propooe  ooii  ~ 
No  less,  but  rather  much  more,  canmil  oonaldention  of  the 
you  run ;  of  the  greatnesa  of  mr  demanda;  of  tlie  loaaea  yon 
dure ;  of  the  shame  and  suffermg  certain  to  follow— an 
fore  casting  in  your  lot  with  me. 

"  Yet,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  before;  It  to  the  nobleat  of  all  < 
to  be  my  disciple,  if  you  really  can  accept  my  oonditloiML  Vor 
him  who  is  trul^-  mv  follower,  it  is  given  of  God  to  loecp  alNv 
spread  the  spintuaf  life  of  men,  as  Kilt  keeps  sound  and  fredi 
which  is  si*ns(>ned  by  it.  My  disci]^les  are  designed  by  Qod  to  be 
Spiritual  Salt  of  the  Earth.  But  if  the  honour  be  greater,  so  mui^  ^h 
the  greater  is  the  risixmsibility;  for  if  a  follower  of  mine,  throiw.  ^h 
hankering  after  worldly  intc'rests,  lose  his  spiritual  life  and  thus  l^^LMe 
his  power  to  further  uiy  cause*,  how  can  he  hope  to  regain  it?  IIkzs  is 
like  Kalt  that  lias  lost  its  stren«rth,  and,  as  Fuch  worthless  salt  is  c=:--as»t 
out  of  men,  so  he  will  be  cast  out  of  God,  from  the  kingdom  of  ^iie 
Messiali,  at  the  great  day.  He  who  is  thoughtful,  let  him  think  oC  all 
this!" 

A  pn*at  Enulish  writer  has  pictured  an  iinaginarj' character  as 
ing  a  sweet  look  of  go(>dne^s,  wiiich  drew  out  all  that  was  g<K>c~ 
others.     There  must  have  been  some  such  divine  attraction  to 
poor  and  outcast  in  the  looks  and  whole  jxTson  of  our  Lord.    Is 
IS  not  more  caste-ridden  than  the  Ju(!ea  in  which  He  lived.      Tie 
ari.'itocracy  of  religion  looked  with  hatred  and  disdain  on  the  msm^sses 
of  their  own  nation,  and  with  bitterness  ^i\\\  deeper  on  all  mexi  of 
foreign  birth.     The  ruin  of  lone,  disastrous  ^'ears  of  civil  war    nad 
foreign  domination,  liad  covered  the  land  with  misery.     The  TX'Jgg 
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of  the  ITerofls  had  Iwen  a  continued  effort  to  rebuild  burned  town**, 
and  restore  exhausted  flnanoes;  but  the  Roman  tax-gatherer  had  fol- 
lowed, vampire-like,  and  had  drained  the  nation  of  its  life-bhxKl,  till  it 
Was  sinking,  as  all  Roman  provinees  simk,  sooner  or  later,  into  genend 
cicray.     In  a  land  thus  doubly  afflicted  by  social  pros(Tiption.  and  by 
I'ViT-increasinc:  social  distref«v— a  land  of  mutual  hatreds  and  wron^ 
—the  suffering  multitudes  hailed  with  instinctive   entliusiasn^  one 
wJio.  like  Jesus,  ignored  baleful  prejudices:  taught  the  sunken  and 
liopeless  to  resixjct  themselves  still,  by  showin«^  tliat  He.  at  least,  still 
fipoku  kindly  and  hoiwHilly  to  them,  in  all  their  sinfulru\ss  and  mis- 
ery: and  by  Ilis  looks  and  words,  no  less  than  by  His  acis.  seemed  to 
lieckon  theun fortunate  to  gather  round  llim  as  their  friend.     It  must 
have  spread  far  and  wide,  from  His  first  entrance  on  His  ministry, 
that  lie  had  chosen  a  publican  as  one  of  His  inmost  circle  r>f  discii>l  Js, 
«lnd   that  He  had  not  disdained  to  mingle  with  the  most  forlorn  an<l 
Sunken  of  the  nation,  even  in  the  friendliness  of  the  table  <»r  the  cot- 
tni^^     From  many  a  windowless  hovel,  where  the  smoke  of  the  Iiousi*- 
lioUi  fin»  made  its  way  out  only  by  the  door,  and  the  om^  earth-tloored 
apartment  was  shanMl  by  the  wretched  family,  with  the  fowls,  or  even 
JK*ft»t,s  they  clauured  to  own — a  hovel  whi(rh  the  priest  or  Rabbi  would 
liave  died  nither  than  defile  himself  by  entering — the  story  s]>read 
lio'W  the  great  Galihean  teacher  had  not  only  entered,  but  liad  donrj 
80  to  nuse  the  <lying,  and  to  bless  the  living.     All  over  the  land  it 
Xxui  from  mouth  lo  mouth  that,  for  the  first  time,  a  great  li:djbi  iiad 
^pi>cared  who  wjls  no  respecter  of  jx'rsons,  but  let  Himself  be  anointed 
l>y  a  poor  penitent  sinner,  and  sjit  in  the  booth  with  a  hated  publi- 
04in,  and  mingled  freely  in  th(f  market-place  with  the  (Towds  whose 
'Very  neighbourhood  otliers  counted  ])ollution.     Still  more,  it  was  fi-lt 
\yy  *t!ie  proscrilK?d  millions,  the   Cagots  and  Pariahs  of  a  merciless 
"tlieocracy,  that  He  wiis  their  champion,  by  the  verj'  fact  that  He  wiia 
clceined  an  enemy  by  the  dominant  casU^ ;  for  opposition  to  it  was 
loyalty  to  tliem. 

'llence,  the    multitudes    who.   on    this    last    journey,  especially, 
l^athertMl  round  Ji?.sus  with  friendly  sympathy  an<l  reacliness  to  fe- 
€jeive  His  instnictions,  were  largely  comfiosed  of  the  degraded  and 
<lcspis<.Ml — the  "  publicans   and    .sinners"  from  far  and   near.     The 
l^abbis  enjoined  that  a  teacher  should  keep  utterly  aloof  from  such 
"jicoplc,  "even  if  one  had  the  worthy  de-iign  of  exhr)rling  them  to 
TCJici  the  Law" — that  is.  even  with  the  view  of  reelaiming  tliem.     It 
'Was  a  .sign  that  wisdom  did  not  dwell  with  one  if  he  went  near  the 
thief  or  the  usurer.  (?ven  when  tli'*v  had  turned  from  tlieir  evil  wavs. 
The  superstitious  reverence  demanded  for  those  who  kept  the  Hab- 
'binical  laws  strictly,  was  onlv  erjualled  by  the  intense  loalhinrc  of  iho 
3 jruorant commonalty.     No  R{d)hi.  or  Rabbi's  s<-holar,  miglit  (»n  any 
accoimt  marry  a  daughter  of  the  Atu  ha-aret/ — or  unlearn<*d — for  the 
HfTOss  multitucle  were  an  abomination,  and  their  wiv(?s  loathsome  ver- 
min; and  the  most  repulsive  crime  known  to  tlie  Law  was  no  worse 
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than  to  marry  aiming  them.    No  one  mipht  -n-nlk  on  a  journey 
n  ■'  commcn  mac,"    H_-«ias  etoroly  rorbldden  to  poUoM  ttw  Lnr 

hcinc seen  to  rentl  it  bO* — ^^ — ' — ""  ""  ""'"    —    *'  '  '  ' — ' 

Jtwisli  courts,  imd  itwH 
no  ecci-M  was  to  bt  told  (| 

Tior  alloM-ud  lo  I  ._. 

they  loBt  anything,  no  noQn  of  ll 
given  them. 

No  wonder  ttiRt  the  BabUs,  tad  Um  Idsntrdiial  party  at  Jaigt.^ 
owned  that  "  the  hatred  of  the  common  people  tomidiths'wlM' wan- 
greater  than  that  of  the  heathen  towaras  urad,  and  that  tbe  aliw 
hated  the  dominant  caMe  even  more  flercelr  than  tbdr  hnsbande." 

That  Jesus  should  outrage  tbe  eetabUahed  lava  of  jvlTlkga  aa^ 
exclu«ivence8,  liy  allowing  Utoee  to  firilow  Bhn  whcan  Rabtaia  ihwIh 


and  scribcf.    In  their  OTee,  He  wa*  demdtng  HTiwf^af  |ij 

—'■\  t]ie  ■'  unclean  and  deeplcable."    Sot  cotild  It 

3  fitted  to  excite  the  mortal  hatred  of  thdr  claM 


with  tliu  "unclean  and  deeplcaUe,"    iFw  could  ib^ aj ■ajlU^a.^v 

more  filti  il  1 Itii  llin  iiinitnl  hitrrj  nf  ttinir  rlawagalnal  Twn 

The  storm  of  bitter  munniiringB  erdoag  raadied  tbe  jnn    * 


Lord,  and  He  nt  once  seized  the  opportunity  to  define  Ht*  podttc^  v 
utunistakably,  and  show  that  the  course  He  took  was  in  keeping  wiK_]i 
His  wliolc  aim. 

"  Let  me  ask  you."  said  He,  to  some  iiritatcd  Rabbis,  who  nxB^'V- 
mured  at  seeing  Him,  on  one  occasion,  surrounded  by  "publica^ESi 
and  Elnners,"  "  who  of  you,  if  he  had  a  flock  of  a  hundred  diec  k^ 
and  one  of  them  were  to  po  sstmy.  would  not  li'ave  the  ninety  azixd 
nine  on  tliu  pastures,  and  ro  oft  after  the  one  that  was  lost,  till  ^Km 
found  Ir !  And  when  be  Liul  done  riO.  would  he  not  lay  it  on  ft  a.  la 
shoulders  gladly,  Hnd  cany  it  linck  to  the  flock?  and,  when  he  ti  ^ad 
come  home,  wciuld  lie  not  call  (cu^tber  bis  friends  and  neifrbliou:^^ 
to  rHoicc  with  him  at  liU  having  found  the  Ehce|i  that  was  lost? 

"You  scribi^a  and  Piiarisees, — Itnbbis, — iawvcts, — think  you^Te 
BO  righteous,  that  you  need  no  rcix>ntnnce.  Vou  »peak  of  some  of 
your  number,  as  having  never comuiittcd  n  sin  in  their  livei>i  ot  eam^m 
whose  only  sin  has  licen  such  a  tbinsf  as  having  once  put  tbe  pi  iv- 
lacterifts on  hla  forehead  before  II io»>  on  his  arm ;  and  call  some  *.ie 
'perfectly  riirlileous.'  Let  nic  tett  you,  that  all  men  os  sucli  un?  %  he 
gTCHt  lloi'l;  of  God,— for  nil  are  Ills  sons,— and  that  when  one  v^-  bo 
ims  gone  astmy.  and  han  lived  In  sin,  comes  to  himself  and  repexiK 
there  is  greater  jiiy  in  heaven  over  liis  return,  than  over  ninety  stod 
nine,  who,  like  you.  llunk  lliey  have  no  need  of  repentance.  Ai»«l  il 
this  be  the  case  in  heiiveu,  how  much  more  ought  I,  here  on  eft.x-t)i, 
to  rejoice  that  many  such  penitent  ones  come  to  me.  than  at  y-our 
coming  in  proud  scif-sufHcieney  to  boost  that  you  need  nothing aC  my 

*' Or,"  continued  He,  "I  ask  you, — suppose  a  poorwoman  'Wbo 
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lad  only  ten  drachmae,  were  to  lose  one  in  one  of  the  dark  window- 
esB  hovels,  in  which  so  many  of  our  people  in  these  evil  days  live. 
roQld  she  not  light  a  lamp  and  sweep  the  tloor  over,  and  spare  no 
wdns  in  seeking  till  she  found  it?  And  w^hen  she  had  found  it, 
rould  she  not  call  together  her  friends  and  neighbours,  and  ask  them 
3  rejoice  with  her  for  having  found  the  drachma  that  was  lost?  In 
lie  same  way,  I  tell  you,  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of 
k>d,  in  the  highest  heaven,  over  one  such  sinner  as  those  you  so 
ittcrly  despise,  who  turns  and  repents.  Well,  therefore,  may  I 
lodly  receive  them,  and  mingle  with  them,  when  they  come  to  me  to 
sam  the  way  back  to  God. 

•*  Let  me  tell  you  a  parable. 

**  A  certain  man  had  two  sons.  And  the  younger  of  these  sjiid  to 
is  father, — •  Father,  give  me  I  pray  you,  the  jwrtion  of  the  property 
lat  falls  to  me.  I  am  the  younger  son,  and  inherit  only  half  as 
lucli  as  my  elder  brother,  but  I  pray  you  let  me  have  it.'  The 
ither,  on  this,  divided  between  the  two  all  his  living,  retaining, 
oiwever,  the  larger  share  of  the  elder  son  in  his  hands  till  his  own 
eath,  as  he  might  have  done  with  that  of  the  younger  sou  also. 
ftB  share,  however,  he  gave  into  the  young  man*s  own" hands. 

*•  But  before  long,  the  younger  son  began  to  dislike  the  restraint 
f  his  father's  house,  and  gjithering  all  together,  set  off  for  a  distant 
ountry,  and  there  gave  his  passions  the  reins,  and  lived  in  such  riot, 
\ULt  erelong  his  whole  means  were  scattered.  But,  now,  wiien  he 
Mtd  spent  his  all,  a  great  famine  arose  in  the  country,  and  he  begim 
9  be  in  distress.  At  last  it  went  so  hard  with  him,  that  he  was  glad 
3  ask  one  of  the  citizens  to  give  him  anything  at  all  to  do,  whatever 
fc  "was,  to  get  bread.  He  was,  thereupon,  sent  into  the  man's  fields, 
[>  be  his  swineherd,  a  sadly  shameful  occupation  for  a  Jew!  Yet, 
fter  all,  he  did  not  get  even  his  food  for  which  he  had  barffaiued, 
or  neither  his  mivster  nor  any  one  else  thought  of  him,  and  lie  was 
■ft  to  starve.  He  even  longed  to  fill  himself  with  the  pods  of  the 
arob-tree,  which  are  fed  out  to  swine,  and  are  sometimes  eaten  by 
he  very  poor,  but  no  man  gave  him  any  even  of  them. 

*•  In  his  loneliness  and  sore  trouble,  he  began  to  reflect.  'How 
Qany  labourers  and  household  servants  of  my  father,*  said  he  to  him- 
elf,**have  more  bread  than  they  can  eat,  while  I,  his  son,  am  dying 
lere  of  want.  I  will  arise,  and'  go  back  to  my  father,  and  will  con- 
ess  my  guilt  and  unworthiness,  and  tell  him  how  deeply  I  feel  that  I 
lave  smued  against  heaven  and  done  great  wrong  towards  him.  I 
^ill  say  that  I  feel  I  am  no  longer  worthy  to  be  called  his  son,  and 
Pfill  asK  him  to  treat  me  like  one  of  his  hired  labourers,  and  will  tell 
linti  that  I  will  gladly  work  with  them  for  my  daily  bread,  so  that  he 
■eceive  me  again.' 

•*  He  had  no  sooner  resolved  to  do  this,  than  he  rose  to  return  to 
ais  father's  house.  But  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  his  father 
ftaw  him  and  knew  liim,  and  ran  out  to  meet  him,  full  of  tender  com- 
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passion,  and  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  liini  tenderly.  And  the  son 
said  to  liini,  '  I  have  sinned  against  God  and  against  thee,  and  am  not 
worthy  that  thou  shouldst  any  longer  call  Die  tlrf-aon.'  He  oonld 
not  say  what  he  had  intended  besioksl»  when  ha  saw  how  fond^  Mi 
father  bent  over  him,  notwithstanding  his  sfaia  and  folhr.'  Nor  was 
more  needed;  forlus  fathercalled  out  to  hisserfants, '  BrmgaM anbe, 
the  best  there  is^  tliat  he  mav  have  mj  finest;  and  pot  it  on  Un;  and 
put  a  ring  on  his  finger,  and  sandal)  <m  his  feet;  be  shall  no  lOMv; 
like  a  slave,  be  without  either;  and  bring  the  fatted  calf  and  UUn. 
We  shall  have  a  feast  to-day  and  bo  merry,  for  mjBon;  kMlanddend, 
as  I  thought,  in  a  strange  land,  is  once  moie  home:  dsadtff  Ua  dtom, 
he  IB  alive  again  by  repentance:  a  lost  Wanderer,  be  hig-wtuincd  ta 
the  fold.' 

"  The  elder  son,  meanwhile,  had  been  fai  the  field  with  th^mp^m^m^^ 
but  now  came  towards  home.    And  as  hediew  near,  he  bend 
and  dancing.    Calling  one  of  the  serranta,  he  thereupon 

bad  happened,  and  was  told  that  his  brother  had'  oome 

that  his  father  was  so  glad  to  have  him  once-  nKne  aafe  and 

that  he  had  had  the  best  calf  MUed,  and  given  for  m  feait  to 
household. 

"But  now,  instead  of  r^Joidng  over  his  brother^  letnni,  tte 
son  took  amiss  such  gladness  of  ms  father,  at  having  him  wMtf  _, 
again,  and  would  not  go  into  the  house  fit  all;  or  take  uxy  pntln 
rejoicings.    The  father,  therefore,  ever  kind  and  gentle,  waitenft;i 
bim  to  soothe;  him,  and  to  beg  him  to  oome  in.    All  be  omdd'mc 
however,  failed  to  soften  hia  heart,  and  be  vented  bla  dItooH 
in  angry  reproaches:  'I  have  served  you  for  many  a  Tear,  mere 
a  slave  than  a  son,  and  have  obeyed  you  in  every  particular,  and , 

Sou  never  gave  me  a  kid,  far  less  a  fatted  calf,  that  I  might  havi. 
Itle  enjoyment  with  my  friends.     But   when  this  fellow,  who 
indeed  your  son,  though  I  will  not  call  liim  my  brother, — ^tliis  fell- 
who  has  spent  your  money  on  harlots, — ^has  come  back,  you  hi 
killed  tlie  fatted  calf  for  him.' 

*'*My  son,'  replied  the  father,  mildly,  Miave  you  forgotten  t~^ftnt 
you  have  been  always  by  mv  side,  while  your  brother  has  been  far 
away  from  me,  or  that  all  that  I  have  belongs  to  you  as  my  h^L_ir? 
^uK'ly  all  this  should  raise  you  above  such  hard  judgments  ^Euid 
jealous  thoughts.  What  coufd  we  do  but  rejoice  when  a  long—  lost 
sun  has  come  b:iek  again  to  his  father's  house? '  '* 

.The  p!iral)les  of  tlic  Lost  Sheep  and  of  the  Lost  Piece  of  Silver     Jiad 
been  fiifonx'd  by  llie  no])lcs;t  of  all  the  parables.     Henceforlh,  fo^M-aiJ 
nges,  it  was  ])ro(lrtime(l  beyond  the  iX)f*Hibilily  of  misconception,  ^ Jjsf, 
iu  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  God  looks  with  unspeakably  greater  fa "v-our 
on  the  iK'nitent  humility  of  "  the  Mnner,"  with  its  earnest  of  ^^nti- 
tude  and  love,  than  on  cold  correctness  in  which  the  heart  has  no  p^ace 

We  arc  indebted  to  St.  Luke  for  some  other  fragments  of  the 
teaching  of  these  last  weeks. 
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A.nionff  the  prcat  multitudes  who  had  throncod  after  Ilim.  the 
P}*">lican8  of  the  district  wcn>  espeeiallv  noticr'ahle.  !Many  of  thcia 
1^^,  doubtle.-vS  in  a  pood  ]H>sition  in  life,  aii<l  some  even'  ricli,  but 
J.  i  '^ere  exposed  to  jN-euliar  temptations  in  their  hated  calliii".  Xot 
^^Wseem  to  have  listened  earneslly  to  the  lirsl  Teaeher  who  had 
ij^r  treated  them  as  men  with  souls  to  s;ive.  and  it  wa^  of  the 
?*^test  importjinco  to  tliem  that  they  Fhould  liave  Avise  ami  truo 
Principles  for  their  future  iruidanee.  Tlie  followin;^  parahli;  seems 
I?  have  l)cen  delivered  8n<K'ially  to  th<»m,  as  part  of  an  ad<lross  when 
**cy  had  gsithered  in  more  than  usual  numlKTs. 

**  A  certain  rich  man  had  a  steward,  to  whom  lie  left  the  entire 
P^^^arge  of  his  affturs.  He  learned,  however,  from  some  sources,  that 
T^^is  man  was  actin?  dishonestly  by  him.  and  scattering:  his  poo<ls; 
^'^  he  called  him  and  let  him  know  what  he  had  heanl,  tellinp  him. 
^t  the  same  time,  to  make  out  and  settle  all  his  accounts,  as  he  could 
^f>  longer  hold  his  offlce. 

"  The  steward,  knowins:  that  he  was  puilty,  was  at  a  loss  what  to 
^o.  •  I  cannot  dig,'  said  he,  to  himself,  '  for  I  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  beg.'  At  last  he  hit  on  a  plan 
"Which  he  thought  would  serve  his  end,  and  at  once  set  himself  to 
^arry  it  out.  Goinp  to  all  his  master's  tenants,  one  by  one,  he  aNked 
Oach  how  much  rent  or  dues  he  had  to  pay,  though,  in  fact,  he  knew 
i4ll  this  beforehand.  When  told,  he  pretended  to  have  lx.*en  com- 
inissioned,  in  compliance  with  his  own  supi^estion,  to  lower  the 
ttmoiint  in  each  cast*;  and  he  thus  s<*cured  the  favoiu*  of  all.  For 
Example,  he  wont  to  one  and  asktul  him  *  llow  much  owest  thou  to  my 
lord?  and  when  told  *  A  hundn^d  pipes  of  oil,'  bade  liini  take  back 
liis  bill,  and  write  anoth('r.  instead,  for  fifty.  A  wcond,  who  owed 
li  liiindrcd  quarters  of  wheat,  he  told  to  make  out  a  fresh  writinsrwith 
«")nly  eighty.  In  this  way,  by  leadiu":  them  to  think  him  th"ir  ben**- 
"Cttctor,  he  made  sure  of  friends,  who  would  ojk'u  their  houses  to  him 
'^vhi*n  he  had  l>een  dismissed. 

••  Some  rime  after,  when  his  ma.ster  heard  how  cleverly  In*  lind 
secured  his  own  ends,  he  could  not  help  admirini;  his  shrewdness. 
^iicl,  in  truth,  it  is  a  fact,  that  bad  men  like  this  steward — the  sons 
of  this  world — not  of  the  next — are  wiser  in  their  dealinirs  with  tlwir 
'i'ollows.  than  the  sons  of  li«rht — my  disci])I<'s— are  in  tin  i.s  with  their 
l)ri.;thn*n,  sons  of  my  h<*av\nly  Kinirdoni,  like  tliemseiv»'s. 

•'  As  the  master  of  Hint  stewnrd  conmiended  him  for  his  prnch'nce, 
lliouirh  it  was  .«o  worldlv  and  s<'llish,  J,  also,  must  commend  to  vou 
»  prudence  of  a  hi«rher  kind  in  your  rela»i(ms  to  the  thin*^s  of  this 
life.  By  Iwtcominir  my  disciples,  you  have  identilled  yours!.*lv<'s  with 
"the  interest  of  anoiht-r  MaM(?r  than  Mammon,  the  «xod  of  thi>;  wori<l — 
"Vhom  you  have  hitherto  MTve<l — an<l  luive  befon*  you  another  course 
mnd  aim  in  life.  You  will  1m*  repn^^^-nted  to  your  former  master  as 
no  longer  faithful  to  him,  for  my  service  is  so'iittcrly  opposed  to  that 
of  Mammou  that,  if  faitliful  to  nic  you  cauuot  be  IvulViiuV  ViCkX^^m.^'AsA 
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tie  nill.  in  conscqiience,  aASuredlr  Iikkc  fonr  M«wardfliip  of  this-^ 
vorld's  goods  fram  foa — thnl  is,  unk  you  la  povcrtj.  as  I  bare  oltea-^i 
uid.     I  cuuusel  you.  llicrefore.  sn  lo  me  the  goods  nt  MatDHton — Ui»^ 

worldly  means  ttili  at  yonr  command — thai.  I)y  tmly  n-otlby  di«lK 

buliou  of  llieni  to  your  needy  brttlircu — and  my  ditciples  arc  moEtlyT^ 
poor — vo«  may  mnke  friends  tor  yuurHelves.  who,  if  iLey  die  befbtcsi 
you,  will  welcome  you  lo  ererliutiiig  liibiliiliuus  in  litiaviru.  nhen  yoi^s 
paes  tliilher.  at  deatli.  Fit  yourselves,  by  latKium  of  Jove  and  [lrrilr~M 
of  true  cbarity,  as  my  followerE,  lo  bwome  fellon-ciiiEetu  of  tb^H 
btavenly  idhdsiods  wHb  Ibosc  wbose  wants  you  iiare  rdieved  wbiti^ 
they  were  Btill  in  life. 

"  If  you  be  faithful,  thus,  in  llic  uw  of  your  pos(«euoiia  oa  earb*-^ 
you  will   be  deemed   worthy  by   God    lo    be   eDUubted   with    iis.-- 
finitely  greater  rlchea  hereftfler,  In  heaven,  for  be  ibat  is  failLful  L»i 
this  lesser  slewnrdabip,  lias  shown  Hint  bo  will  be  eo  in  a  bii:bcT.  brrt 
be  who  ban  mlsusiKl  the  IcsEcr,  canntit  hope  to  be  entrtiMed  wllb  > 
imulcr.     If  you  ahow.  in  your  Kto,  lUaC  you  have  not  been  faithful  (o 
Qod  In  the  use  of  ibLi  world's  goods,  entrusted  lo  you  hy  Ilim  lo  »<!• 
minister  for  His  glory,  how  can  yna  bo)ic  that  lie  will  rommit  lo 
your  keeping  the  unapeakubly  gronder  liusl  of  beaveDly  rkhes!    If 
you  have  proved  uofaitliful  ia-  the  etewarddiip  of  what  wns  not  yonn 
— the  worldly  means  lent  you  for  a  lime  by  God — bow  can  yo«i  hope 
to  l«  bunotired  wiilt  the  great  Iruet  of  eternal  aiit>Hlioii.  vhieb 
wotild  lisve  been  yours  lind  vou  proved  yourself  fit  for  it? 

"  Be  UHsurcd  thut  if  you  io  not  uee  your  earthly  rirfaes  faithfully 
for  God,  by  dispensiog  Iheni  na  1  have  told  you,  you  will  never  enter 
my  beBVcnly  Kingdom  at  all.  You  will  have  shown  that  yon  an 
servants  of  Mammon,  and  not  U'.e  ECTvanls  of  God;  for  it  is  {mi>c»- 
sfble  for  any  man  to  serve  two  uutsters." 

Buch  unworldly  coiinsels.  so  contmry  to  their  own  spirit,  wer* 
rceeiveil  with  eonlcmptnous  Tidicule  byUiePhariseesstanding  round, 
OS  the  mere  dreams  of  n  erazerl  entbusiast.  The  love  of  money  bad 
become  a  characteristic  of  their  deeayiug  Tcligioumets.  and  it  seemed 
to  them  the  wildes^t  folly  to  advise  the  rieb.  »i  their  truest  wisdom,  to 
UBe  tlieh-  wealth  to  make  friends  for  the  future  world,  instead  of 
enjoying  it  here.  It  is  quite  po»^ible,  indeed,  Ibut  some  of  them  felt 
llic  wonls  of  Christ  as  a  personal  reproof,  and  were  all  the  more 
einl)iller('d. 

I'lilient  as  Tie  was  in  the  endurance  of  personal  wrongs  and  uuolts, 
the  indignntion  of  Jesus  was  roused  at  such  sneers  st  the  first  prin-    i 
ciplcs  of  genuine  religion,  and  He,  at  once,  with  the  calm  fearieis-    ' 
ness  habitual   to   Ilim,  exposed  liieir  b]'j)ocrisy  and  unsafmes*  as 
apirllunl  guides. 

"  You  hold  your  heads  high."  said  lie.  "and  afTccI  to  be  sainla^ 
before  men — such  perfect  patlerus  of  piety,  indeed,  that  yoa  m^ 
Judge  nil  men  by  yourselves. 

"But  God,  who kao«4 aU tbla^,  and  tudecs,  not  by  the  ontwatd 
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•ppearknce,  but  by  the  bcnrt,  knows  how  different  you  are  in  realilr 
from  what  you  make  men  iKlievc.  Your  pretended  hollnces,  whicli 
b  M  bigblj  tliou^lil  of  liy  men.  is  an  abomination  Ifefore  God.  You 
i}^re,  or  explain  away  tlic  commands  of  His  law,  when  they  do  not 
suit  jou,  and  thus  are  mere  aetors.  for  true  ^odlinc!^  honoum  the 
whole  Law,  I  eondemlj  you  on  tiie  one  gruund  on  wliicli  you  claim 
to  be  moar  secure.  You  demiuid  lionour  for  your  strict  oliediencc  to 
tlie  Law;  I  charge  you  witli  liypocriHy,  for  your  dcMlgocd  and  delib- 
erate corruption  of  tliat  Law,  to  suit  yourselves, 

■■  Sincerity  Is  demanded  from  tliosc  who  wish  to  serve  God.  Tliat 
which  Hoses  and  tlie  Proplicts  so  lung  announced, — thai  to  wlilcli  all 
the  Scriptures  point,  the  Kingdom  of  tlie  Messiidi — has  come.  From 
the  time  when  the  Baptist  preaehed,  tliat  kingdom  is  no  longer 
fuinre,  but  is  set  up  in  your  midst,  nnd  with  what  success!  Every 
one  presses  with  eagerncs-i  Into  it.  But,  as  you  know,  1,  iu  Head 
and  King,  make  the  most  searching;  dumauds  from  those  who  would 
enter  it,  and  open  ilii  citixensliip  only  to  those  wlio  are  willing  to 
orercome  all  dilDcultiea  to  obtain  il.  You  charge  me  with  breaking 
the  Law,  but,  so  fur  from  doing  so,  I  rctjuire  tliat  the  whole  Law,  iu 
Its  truest  seusc,  be  obeyed  by  every  one  who  seeks  to  cuter  the  New 
Kingdom.  It  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth,  I  tell  men,  to  pass  away, 
than  for  one  tittle  of  the  Law  to  lose  its  lori'e.  But  how  different  is 
It  with  youl  Take  the  one  single  case  of  divorce.  Wliat  loose 
examples  does  not  the  conduct  of  some  of  your  own  clns.-i  supplyT 
what  coudicting  opinions  do  you  not  give  on  the  qucKtiotiT  I  clidm 
that  the  words  of  llic  Law  be  observed  to  the  letter,  aud  maintain,  in 
oppoMtion  to  your  hollriw  morality,  tliat  any  one  who  puts  away  his 
wife,  except  for  adultery,  and  toarries  another,  himself  commits 
adultery,  anil  that  he  who  murrleii  the  woman  thus  divorced  is  also 

Kilty  of  the  same  crime.  Judge  by  this  whether  you  or  I  most 
nour  the  Law^whelhcr  you  or  I  arc  the  safer  guides  of  the  jicople. 
How  Uod  must  despise  your  boasts  of  special  zeal  fur  His  glory! 

"But  that,  notwithstanding  your  sneers,  you  may  feel  the  truth  of 
what  I  lutve  Just  said  a-j  to  the  results  of  the  possession  of  riches, 
when  they  are  not  employed  a^  I  have  counselled — to  make  friendi 
for  younielves,  who  will  welcome  you  to  heaven  hereafter,  let  me 
tell  you  a  p.trable. 

"There  was  a  certain  rich  man  who  dressed  in  roI>es  of  line  purple 
■—the  raiment  of  princes— over  ganucots  of  the  costliest  Egyptian 
COltoa,  whieli  only  the  mosi  luxurious  can  buy. 

"  There  wa?  also,  in  the  same  place,  a  poor  diseam^  betpiar  named 
I^zarus,  who  had  been  brought  and  set  down,  oa  an  object  lif  cliority, 
before  the  gate^  of  the  great  mau's  mauNion,  where  he  hiy  lielpless, 
day  after  duy ;  so  abject,  liiat  he  longed  to  be  fed  with  what  fell  from 
the  rich  man's  IhIiIc.  But  the  rich  man.  though  he  often  kaw  him, 
ftnd  knew  his  cose,  showed  him  no  kinduesa,  nnd  instead  of  helping 
tbe  euSefcr.  autl  thus  making  a  friend  with  his  money,  viliu  ^okjw^ 
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help  him  hereafter,  m  I  ftdTlse;  had  no  thoo^t  ezoent  61  liliiiwif. 
and  of  bis  own  pleamre.  The  poor  man's  caaa  ma  fadaad  tdtlAd; 
lie  could  uot  even  drlTe  away  toe  uncleaa  doga,  wMtdi,  daj  by  day, 
come  and  increased  his  pain  by  licUng  hia  aorea. 

"It  cume  lopnaa,  afteratinie,  that  Lacaniadled,  and  waaearrlad 
bjr  the  angels  to  Paiadise,  and  there  act  down  next  to  Abrabaa  on 
the  banquctiog  couchei,  at  the  feaat  In  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  witti 
liis  bold  in  tlic  great  patriarch's  ttoaooi — tbe  lii^ieat  place  of  bonoor 
that  Ponullsu  ctuld  give. 

"Erelong,  tlie  rich  man  also  died,  and,  niilike  Lacama,  wb^nn  nm 
bad  left  iincared  for,  eren  in  bis  deaUi,  be  was  boDonred  with  a 
sumptuous  fimcral. 

"ills,  nlBO.  i>asaed  to  Hades;  not,  however,  to  tbot  part  of  it  wbere 
Paradise  is,  but  to  Qebenna,  the  place  of  plain  and  torment  in  the 
world  of  Kliadcs.  And  In  Hndee  be  lifted  np  hla  eyca,  and  hw 
'Abraham  in  tlio  far  dkotance.  In  the  banqueting  ludl  of  bUaa,  with 
Lazarus  rccliuins  next  liim,  in  liis  boaosn,  aa  bb  moat  hoaiDimd 
friend.  Aud  he  Knew  them  both,  and  remenabered  bow  Imotm  had 
lain  at  liis  f^tc,  and  thought  of  lliis  as  n  liond  betwt'en  tbem.  '  O 
Futlicr  AliriluiiTi,'  cried  lie,  in  his  torments,  'have  mercy  on  my 
a^ny,  I  bea-cfli  thee,  und  rend  Liizarus.  Ihut  he  mny  dip  the  tiji  o'C 
bis  finscr  in  wuter,  and  (rool  my  tougui?,  for  1  am  tormented  in  this 
flame.  So  great  bad  been  tbeeliangc  in  their  positions,  that  now  llic 
despised  Ix-ggor  was  ciilreatcd  to  <Io  even  no  email  a  favour  to  iiim 
from  whom  lie  himself  IiHd  once  loolicd  for  any  favour  in  vain!  DivM 
would  falu  make  friends  with  Lazarus  now.  out  eoidd  not  lietliink 
biiu  of  niiy  good  deed  lie  had  ever  done  him  to  help  bim  to  do  eo. 

"Alimliam  now  called  this  to  liis  miniL     'Son.  said  be,  'wonder 

Iiv<tl  only  for  yourscilfi     llud  vo'u  used  your  wealth  as  u  giKlly  n 
'      '  ■  ' '  i  Lar.  ■  ..... 


that  yiiu  and  t>azuruH  are  in  sticii  opposite  conditions  iiere.  from 
*o  yon  hud  wbcn  in  life.  You,  llien,  hiid  as  much  earthly  bap- 
[•*»  u»  you  could  enjoy:  you  liiiil  il.  and  set  your  lieart  <m  it.  and 
.  il  only  for  yourscilL  llud  vo'u  used  your  wealth  as  u  giKlly  nisn, 
in  <loing  eou<l  lo  those,  like  Laxiiras,  who  needed  pity,  instead  of 
lavisliing  iL  on  Kpleudour  uiiil  Kelt-indulgence,  vou  would  have  had 
fTood  Inid  up  for  you  now.     ]}ut  you  lived  only  for  earlli,  aud  Ibc 

SKid  y<iu  KDost:  lias  been  left  Ijeliiud  you.  You  made  your  jKirtiim 
.  vour  lifetime,  imd  liiive  mine  here,  lint  La/arus  endured,  while 
Klin  alive,  the  suffeiiiipt  iillolttil  lilm.  and  ho  bus  none  in  this  state. 
I'euilenl  and  lowly,  \w  kiru  them  puiienily.  us  a  cliild  of  tio*l,  inil 
is  iiow  receiviuc;  tbe  reward  of  the  [xior  in  spirit.  Ills  position  and 
yours  urc  reversed,  for  lie  now  tlnd.)  couMhitton  and  Joy.  iu  exebauKO 
for  his  eurtlily  misery,  hut  yon.  jiain  and  sorrow,  instead  of  your 
self-induiLtuei-.' 

"  ■  Ib'siiies  all  this, '  added  lie, '  between  ( liis  biippy  alKwIe  and  youri 
tberi-  U  a  jHful  Rpace,  across  which  no  one  can  pass,  ellber  fnimiu 
lo  you,  or  from  you  lo  us,  ho  ilia.1  it  is  imiKisaible  that  you  should 
Love  lUiy  sliare  iu  our  Joy, or  lUiiL  wceaniuuuywaylessenyuurpabL* 
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"Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  rich  man  saw  the  full  extent  of  his 
misery,  and  its  cause.  'Would  that  I  had  acted  diflferenllv,'  cried 
he,  •  when  in  life.  Would  that,  instead  of  living  for  myself — hard, 
impenitent,  selfish — I  had  been  lowly  and  penitent,  using  my  wealth 
as  God  enjoined,  in  blessing  the  wretched.  I  should  then  have  been 
welcomed  by  Lazarus,  and  such  as  he,  into  the  everlasting  habita- 
tions of  Paradise!' 

*•  *But,  oh!  Father  Abraham,'  he  continued,  'let  me  be  the  only  one 
of  my  father's  house  to  come  into  this  doleful  place.  Send  Lazarus, 
I  beseech  thee,  back  to  earth,  to  my  father's  house,  for  I  have  five 
brethren,  who  live  as  I  lived.  It  would  add  unspeakably  to  my  pain 
if  they  also  came  to  this  abode  of  woe.  Oh !  let  Lazarus  go  and  warn 
them  of  what  has  befallen  me,  their  brother.' 

"'To  escape  your  sad  doom,*  replied  Abraham,  '  they  must  needs 
repent,  and  live  the  life  of  the  godly.  But  for  this  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  are  the  appointed  means;  let  them  listen  to  them.* 

*"Nay.  Father  Abnxham,'  answered  the  lost  one,  'that  is  not 
enough.  It  did  not  move  me  to  repentance.  But  if  a  dead  man  re- 
turned again  from  the  grave,  and  came  to  them,  and  told  them  how 
it  wjvs  with  me  here,  tlu^y  would  be  alarmed,  and  reform.' 

"  '  You  err,  my  unhappy  son,'  said  Abraham,  closing  the  scene. 
*  It  would  not  move  them  in  the  letist,  for  so  amply  are  the  Scrip- 
tures fitted  to  persuade  men  to  repentiuice,  that  those  whom  they  do 
not  win  to  it  would  not  be  persuaded  even  if  one  rose  from  the 
dead.'" 

The  Rabbis  had  listened  to  the  parable,  but  it  touched  their  own 
failing  too  pointedly  to  make  them  care  for  any  lonirer  conference 
with  Jesus.  Wlien  they  were  gone — it  mav  Ixj  while  lie  was  renting 
with  the  Twelve  in  the  cool  of  the  evening — the  incidents  of  the 
whole  day  were  passed  in  review,  and  Jesus  "noticed  that  the  w^ords 
and  bearing  of  His  opponents,  respect  for  whom,  as  the  teachers  of 
the  nation,  was  instinctive  with  every  Jew — had  not  been  without 
their  effect  even  on  llis  disciples.  It  was  evident  that  the  very 
nature  of  His  demands — the  trials  and  persecutions  to  come,  and  the 
weakness  of  humsui  nature — would  raise  moral  hindrances  to  the  full 
and  abiding  loyalty  of  not  a  few. 

By  way  of  caution,  tlierefore.  He  now  warned  them  on  this  point. 
"It  is  impos-sible,"  said  He,  "to  prevent  divisions,  disputes,  and 
even  desertir)u  and  apostasy,  on  the  part  of  some  of  you,  in  the  evil 
times  to  come.  ^lisrepresentation.  prejudice,  the  bent  of  different 
minds;  the  weakness  of  some,  and  the  un worthiness  of  others,  will 
inevitably  produce  their  natural  results.  The  progress  of  my  king- 
dom will,  1  foresee,  be  hindered  more  or  less  from  tlii^  cause,  but  it 
cannot  be  avoided.  Yet,  woe  to  him  who  thus  hinders  the  spread 
and  glory  of  the  Truth.  It  were  belter  for  him,  if,  like  the  worst 
criminal,  he  were  bound  to  a  heavy  millstone,  and  cast  into  the  sea, 
than  that  he  should  cause  a  single  simple  chWdAvVA  %o>3\^^\i^\^^ 
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mlBtedl  Remember  th&t  I  tell  you  tiikt  (dhoon iniHt  In  pnreBted  or 

[.J,  i._  _  iQ„iy  forglTlDg  spirit  Ml  jaat  put.    Ton  kr —  *" — 

vet  from  tfaie;  bow  strong  ptlde,  lova  of  y 


further  mj  Kingdom  when  T  sm  gone,  strlTe  abort  all  tUiigi  for 
peace  and  love  among  youraeWea. 

"  The  one  grand  means  of  avoiding  these  caoses  of  (df«nce  and 
spiritual  ruin  is  unvearied,  forgiving  lore;  bv  that  frame  <rf  mind 
which  you  Bce  so  wholly  wanting  in  Uie  Rabbis,  that  they  have  cvm 
now  murmiuul  at  my  so  much  aa  speaking  to  ra&iten,  fhxu  wbcnn 
such  simple,  lowly  brethren  are  to  be  gathered.  If  aodt  an  ona  dn 
against  you,  and  turn  away  from  your  feltowdiip.  tebuke  Um  tor 
Itb  sin,  but  if  he  see  his  error  and  repent  of  It,  and  come  back,  for 
give  liim;  aye,  even  if  he  wrong  you  seven  times  In  a  day,  and  fed 
and  acknowlcd^  his  error  and  promise  amendment,  aa  oftoi,  yoa 
must  each  time  forgire  him  freely." 

The  Twelve  had  listened  to  theoe  counsels  with  Intense  intereat, 
but  tbcir  moral  graudcur  nlmot^t  discouraged  them.  TbcT  felt  that 
nothing  is  harder  thaci  constant  patience  and  loving  humility — never 
returning  evil  for  evil,  but  ever  ready  to  forgive,  even  when  repeat- 
edly injured  without  cause.  It  needed,  as  Ihcy  feared,  stronger  failh 
than  thev  yet  had,''lo  erciile  such  nn  atiiding  spirit  of  tender  meek- 
ness. They  liad  lulked  over  the  whole  matter,  and  miw  only  Dn« 
source  of  strength.  Coming  to  their  Master,  full  of  confidence  ia 
His  divine  power  to  gnint  tlieir  request,  Ihcy  openly,  and  with  a  sweet 
bumility,  prayed  Ilim  thai  lie  would  incrcuse  (heir  faltli. 

"  This  request,"  answered  Jesus.  "  shows  llist  failli,  in  a  true  and 
worthy  sense,  h  yet  to  be  begun  in  your  hearts.  If  you  lind  il,  cvcb 
In  a  smsll  measure,  or,  to  iiiie  a  phrase  you  liear  every  day,  ng  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed:  instead  of  findiag  obedience  to  these  counsels  too 
difficult,  you  would  undertake  una  perform  even  upparent  ini]>oit- 
sibililies— acts  of  trust  which  demand  the  highest  spiriimil  jiower 
and  strength.  To  use  words  which  you  have  often  heard  as  nn 
Illustration  of  acts  naturally  impossible,  you  would  say  to  this  syrS' 
more  or  mulbcrr>-'trce,  '  Be  Tliou  plucked  up  by  the  roots  and 
planted  In  the  sea.'  and  it  would  obey  you — that  is,  you  would  lie 
able  to  do  wltal.  wltli<mt  fiiilh,  seems  as  impossible. 

"To  such  efllcieney  and  eminence  in  ray  service  will  true  fnltli  in 
Me  lead  you :  Init  beware,  amidst  all,  of  any  thought  of  merit  of  your 
own.  Your  fnllh  niuist  grow,  and  cannot  be  given  as  a  mere  boiint? 
from  wilbout:  il  is  a  result  of  your  own  spiritual  development  an^ 
true  humility,  which  looks  away  from  self  to  me,  as  the  one  con- 
dition of  Ilita  advancement.  You  sliall  have  the  increflm.-<l  failli  j'oa 
seek,  but  It  wlli  bo  only  by  your  continued  loving  dependence  on  me, 
your  Master.  If  any  of  you  liad  a  servant  piougidng  or  tending  your 
hock,  would  you  say  lo  Mm  -wViku  ba  conies  home  from  the  £fd  In 
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the  evening,  'Come  near  immediately,  and  sit  down  to  me^t?* 
Would  you  not  rather  siiy,  '  Prepare  my  supper,  and  make  your- 
self fit  to  wait  on  me  at  table,  and  after  I  have  supped,  you 
shall  eat  and  drink?'  Would  you  think  )^ourself  under  obliga- 
tion to  the  servant  because  he  Ims  been  working  for  you,  or  be- 
cause he  waits  on  you  as  required?  Assuredly  not,  for  your 
servant  had  only  done  what  it  was  right  he  should  do  as  a  servant. 
Be.  you,  such  servants.  There  is  a  daily  work,  with  prescribed  tjusks, 
required  from  you.  The  gi-eat  8U]>[)er  will  not  be  till  this  life  is 
ended;  but  when  it  is  ended,  you  niujst  not  think  of  yours<;lves,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  it.  except  as  becomes  servants;  and  should  you  be  rewarded 
or  honoured,  you  must  not  forget,  that  it  is  only  from  my  free  favour, 
and  not  as  payment  of  any  claim ;  In^cause,  in  fact,  you  have  done 
only  what  it  was  vour  dutv.  as  servants,  to  do.  The  servant  who 
does  less  than  his  duty,  is  guilty  before  his  master,  but  he  who  has 
done  his  duty,  though  he  has  avoided  blame,  has  no  reiison  to  think 
himself  entitled  to  reward.  Feel,  therefore,  in  any  case,  that  your 
•work  has  not  been  beyond  your  rightful  duty,  and  that,  though  you 
have  escaped  condemnation,  you  have  no  claim  for  any  merit. 

The  hostility  of  the  Uabbis  was  growing  daily  more  bitter,  after 
each  fruitless  attack.  At  each  town  or  village  they  gathered  round 
Him.  and  hara«ised  him  at  every  step  by  attempt's  to  compromise 
Him  with  the  authorities. 

On  one  of  these  last  days  of  His  journey  towards  Jerusalem,  a 
knot  of  Pharisees  had,  thus,  forced  themselves  on  Him,  and  sought 
to  elicit  something  that  miglit  serve  them,  by  asking  Him — 

**  Master,  you  have  often  represented  yourself,  both  by  word  and  by 
mighty  deecis,  as  the  Messiah,  but  we  see  no  signs  as  yet  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  God.  When  will  it  come?  It  has  been  long 
promised." 

"The  kingdom  of  God,"  answered  Jesus,  "is  something  entirely 
different  from  what  you  expect.  You  look  for  a  great  political 
revolution,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  empire,  with  its  capital 
in  Jerusalem.  Instead  of  this,  it  is  a  spiritual  kingdom,  in  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  men,  and,  as  such,  cannot  come  with  the  outward 
display  and  circumstance  of  earthly  monarchy,  so  that  men  may  say, 
*Lo,  here  is  the  kingdom  of  God,' or.  Mo,  there.'  The  coming  of 
the  kingdom  develops  itself  unobserved.  I  cannot,  therefore,  give 
you  any  moment  when  it  may  be  said  to  have  come,  for,  in  fact,  it 
18  already  in  your  midst.  I,  the  Messiah,  live  and  work  amongst  you, 
and  where  the  Messiah  is,  there  is  His  kingdom.  There.  alrea(fy,  is 
it  steadily  advancing,  after  its  nature,  like  the  seed  in  the  ground, 
like  the  gniin  of  mustard-seed,  or,  like  the  leaven  in  a  woman's 
measure  of  meal." 

The  malevolent  question  thus  met  a  reply  which  at  once  balked 
curiosity,  and  laid  on  all  the  most  solemn  responsibilities;  for  if  the 
Heasiah  was  r^ly  among  them,  how  imperative  to  tX  tlienisAlvQ&  to.^ 


miiilcii,  lis  fli-ikillj;  lo  :'ll  ryi-^  ;is  mi;;lLly 

liglilning  loans  fniiii  llic  cluuil  utiii  hikIiI 
la  flnmc.  IIilto  is  no  iirvd  at  tukiug  of  I 
or  fnr  any  to  toll  ^ou  of  it. 

"  Gut  this  coniiug  will  not  be  now.  I  n 
from  thLi  goncnition,  and  be  niieclcd  by 
with  slow  rojnl  jjoinp,  Btcu  nuu  welcoiuci 
world  hniliug  my  coming,  mid  prriKirmg  f 
pcctcd  king:  tlicy  will  lie  busied  in  their 
netireBt;  till,  sudUenly.  wide  ruin  nnd  Judg 
flood  on  t!ie  men  of  the  days  of  Noah,  anc 


^  .     .  ""J 

"  It  will  be  tlic  Eatne  at  my  coming.  1 
day  will  burst  on  them  na  suddenly,  whea 
glory.  When  it  comcH,  Ihvrc  will  lie  an  nv 
of  man  from  muu.  The  gt>od  aud  evil  wil 
ffielber.  He  who  would  save  himself  Rii 
.from  thoeo  whom  the  peril  Uireati^ns.  He> 
OS  the  dcatmeiion  upproachcB,  ao  hasten  bi 
ttac  bouaetoji  when  it  drnwa  near,  ho  must  n 
hoUGO  to  £avo  anything,  but  must  dec,  at  tl 
■esslons.  He  who  la  in  the  open  field,  ui 
house  for  his  goods,  but  must  leave  nil  bch 
his  life.    You  licnr  luv  word.-*:  «■"  ti-t  :..  ■ 
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The  Twelve  had  listened  with  breathle«^  attention  to  this  vision  of 
the  future.  Tliey  had  heard  much  that  was  new,  prand,  and  fearful, 
and  they  trembled  with  a  natunil  fear  at  the  awful  picture  set  before 
them.  "Where,  Lord,"  asked  they,  *'will  the  ^Icssiah  gather  His 
own,  that  they  may  be  safe?  "VVliere  is  the  refuge  in  which  those 
who  love  Thee  will  be  received  in  that  day?" 

"Who  says  to  the  eagle,"  replied  Jesus,  "where  the  carcase  is? 
His  keen  eyes  see  it  from  afar.  Whore  the  Mossijih  will  l)e,  and 
where  the  gathering  place  for  the  saved  will  bo,  thev  will  see  from 
afar  for  whom  it  is  provided,  and  with  swift  llight  will  betake 
themselves  thither." 

The  momentous  earnestness  with  which  Jesus  had  so  often  spoken 
of  the  difficulty  of  being  truly  llis  disciple  had  sunk  into  the  hearts  of 
many  who  hoard  it,  and  the  free  access  to  Himself  He  permitted, 
must  often  have  been  itsed  to  seek  counsel  on  a  point  so  momentous. 
It  was,  moreover,  a  passion  with  the  Jew  to  siK'culate  on  every  ques- 
tion of  theology,  as  is  s(*en  in  the  vast  system  elaborated  by  the  llabbis. 
The  mysteries  of  tlie  fiiture  world  especially  engrossed  them.    By  the 
multitude  it  was  taken   for  gmnted  that  every  Israelite,   as  such, 
Would  have  a  portion  in  heaven,  but  there  were  not  a  few  others 
who,  like  Es<lras,  fancied  that  "The  Most  fligh  had  made  this  world 
for  many,  but  the  world  to  come  for  few:  as  He  had  made  much 
common* earth,  but  little  gold."    One  in  whom  His  words  had  raised 
mich  questions,  took  advantage,  about  this  time,  of  His  readiness  to 
listen  to  their  doubts  and  inquiries,  to  ask  Him  if  more  than  a  few 
only  would  be  saved,  since  He  had  said  it  was  so  hard  to  l>e  His  fol- 
lower.    Instead  of  answering,  directlv,  a  question  which  could  only 
in^tify  curiosity,  Jesus,  ever  practical,  gave  His  reply  a  turn  which 
was  much  more  !iseful. 

**  It  would  l)eneflt  you  little,"  said  He,  "  if  I  answered  your  ques- 
tion as  you  wish:  the  great  matter  for  you  is  that  many  will  not  be 
saved,  so  that  it  becomes  you  t^)  strive'  with  intense  earnestness,  to 
enter  in  through  the  narrow  door  that  leads  to  eternal  life;  for  many, 
I  say  unto  you,  who  would  like  to  enter  at  last,  but  do  not  thus 
strive  now,  will  seek  to  do  so  when  too  late  and  will  not  be  admitted. 
If  once  you  be  shut  out  from  the  kingdom  ()f  the  Messiah,  you  will 
in  vain  plead  your  external  connection  with  me  now.  When  the 
^eat  banquet  of  heaven  Ix^gins,  the  Messiah  will  cause  the  door  of 
the  banqueting  hall  to  be  shut.  If  v<'.  then,  come  to  it  and  knock  at 
the  door,  saying  '  Lord,  open  to  us.*  He  will  answer  from  within,  *I 
know  you  not,  whence  vou  arc.'  If  you  urge  that  He  has  forgotten 
you,  and  that,  if  He  will  l)ethink  Him,  He  will  recollect  that  you  ate 
and  drank  in  His  presence,  as  companions  at  the  same  table,  and  that 
He  had  taught  in  your  streets.  He  will  only  answer,  *  I  tell  you  I 
know  you  riot,  whence  ye  are.  Depart  from  me,  all  ye  workers  of 
unrighteousness. ' 

"What  weeping  and  jsnaashing  of  teeth  will  \n  tUow.  ^^"^^  ^\»xA, 
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oh,  how  often,  thou  mother  of  many  children,  would  I  have  gathered 
them  all  round  me  safelv,  from  the  dangers  before  them ;  as  the  careful 
hen  calls  together  her  l)r()od  when  the  shadow  of  evil  falls  near,  and 
spreads -her  wings  over  them,  and  guards  them  from  every  harm! 
But  thou  wouldst  not  let  me  do  thee  this  service.  For  what  shall 
come  on  thee  thou  must,  thyself,  bear  the  blame!  The  divine  pro- 
tection I  would  have  given  ihee  thou  hast  refused  and  hast  lost,  nor 
will  lappKjar  in  thy  desolation  as  thy  helper.  Thou  wilt  not  see  me 
till  I  come  to  set  up  in  thee  my  Kingdom,  and  receive  thy  homage, 
no  longer  to  be  denied, — as  the  Messiah,  the  Blessed,  who  comes  ia 
the  name  of  the  Lord  I" 


ClI^VPTER  LTV. 
T>.'  PEREA — (ContinHal). 

TiiE  lofty  demand^  of  Jesus  from  His  followers  had  filled  tho 
Twelve  with  doubts  and  misgiviTigs  of  their  power  to  fulfil  them.  A 
continuous  self-denial,  which  thought  only  of  their  Master,  and  a 
patient  love  which  returned  meekness  and  good  for  evil  and  injury, 
were  graces  slowly  attained:  how  much  more  so  when  they  could 
only  strike  root  inthe  heart  after  the  dislodgement  of  hereditary  prej- 
udices and  modes  of  thought? 

A  sense  of  weakness  had  already  led  them  to  ask  that  their  faith  in 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah:  able  to  aid  them  in  all  their  straits  and  trials; 
might  be  strengthened.  The  utterance  of  that  faith  in  prayer  was  no 
less  necessary,  at  once  to  obtain  the  grace  needed  to  bear  them  through 
dllficulties,  and  to  raise  them  to  a  steadfjust  confidence  in  the  tri- 
umphant manifestation  of  their  Msister  s  Kingdom,  of  which  He  had 
more  than  once  spoken.  Lest  they  should  grow  slack  in  this  great 
duty.  He  reminded  them  that  their  whole  frame  of  mind  should  bo 
one  of  habitual  devotion,  that  they  might  not  Ixjcome  faint-hearted, 
and  give  way  before  the  trials  they  mi^cht  have  to  suffer,  or  at  the 
seeromg  delay  in  His  coming.  His  words,  as  usual,  took  the  form  of 
a  paraMe. 

** There  was  in  a  city,"  said  He,  "a  judge,  who  neither  feared  God 
nor  reverenced  man.  'And  there  was  also  a  widow  in  that  city  who 
had  an  enemy  from  whom  she  could  ho])e  to  get  free  only  by  the  in- 
terposition 01  the  judge.  So  she  came  often  to  him,  asking  liim  to  do 
Justice  to  her,  and  maintain  her  right  against  her  adversary.  But  ho 
paid  no  attention,  for  a  long  time,  to  her  suit.  At  last,  however,  ho 
could  bear  her  constant  coming  no  longer,  and  said  within  himself — 
*  Though  I  should  do  it  as  my  duly,  that  does  not  trouble  me,  for  I  do 
not  pretend  to  fear  God,  and  care  nothing  for  man.  Yet  this  widow 
torments  me.  I  shall  therefore  do  what  is  right  in  her  ciise  for  my 
own  sake,  for  otherwise  she  will  perfectly  weary  me  by  her  constoAl 
appeals.' 
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right,  even  from  the  wrant,  If  £ey  urge  tbdr  ndt  long  taonA,  wtth 
sulHcieiit  earneistncm;  how  can  anv  one  doubt  that  OooTtlM  Ug^iteoaa 
One,  irill  give  lieed  to  the  orjr  of  HIb  Sdntsfor  all  tbty  bare  to  ■offerT 
Will  He  not  much  rather,  though  He  let  the  enemy  nga  tot  what 
BeemB  a  lonjr  timu.  surely ,  at  the  Kreat  day,  arenge  the  wttaip  of  Hla 
elect,  who  are  bo  dear  to  Hiin.  and  thui)  ciy  In  prayer  night  and  dayT 

"  I  tell  you.  He  will  be  patient  towards  them,  though  Uiey  thna  rij 
tollim  contiuually,  for  He  is  oot  wearied  vltti  tbcir  coaiplaints,  ae 
the  unjiiet  judge  was  with  those  of  the  widow;  and  He  will  dellTer 
them  from  tlicir  enemies,  withoutand  within,  and  give  tliemapoitloa 
in  the  Kingdom  of  ttie  Mew>iah,  and  that  speedily.  For  when  the  Hra- 
eiah  comes  it  will  seem  bb  if  the  wailing  for  Hhn  had  only  been  brief. 
But  when  He  tlius  comes,  will  He  And  any  who  atill  look  for  Him, 
and  believe  that  the  promlae  of  His  return  will  be  fulflllcdT  VIU  my 
diociplcB  eiuiure  to  the  end;  or  can  it  be  that  they  will  Cdl  aw^  be- 
fore all  their  trials  !** 

To  one  of  these  last  days  In  Peroa  we  are  indebted  for  the  pwable 
of  ilie  Pliiirisoe  auA  the  Pubiicao.  Jesus  had  spiikcn  much  of  prayer, 
but  the  ri'liirion  of  Ilie  day  was  bo  largely  mFclmnicai.  tlint  they  were 
in  [lau;!;cr  of  mistaking  Iheoulword  form  for  rlie  siiltslance.  Only 
repented  k'ssoiis  could  guard  them  from  the  lifclcMS  formality  of  th'e 
Kabbis,  with  whom  tlie  most  sacrcil  duties  hnd  sunk  to  cold  outward 
rites.  Sulf-rigIite<iU9  pride,  moreover,  whs  Ihu  characlcristic  of  much 
of  t)io  cum:ut  relleioUKnes!).  and  was,  in  fact,  a  nstural  result  of  the 
external iHiii  jircvuillng.  To  show  tlie  true  nature  of  devotion  plcu^iiis 
to  God,  He  ivluleti  the  following  piinkbic: —  ■ 

"Two  men,"  said  He,  "wcut  up  iit  ilie  same  time,  the  hour  of 
prayer,  to  the  Temple,  to  pray.  The  one  was  a  Flinrisee.  the  other  a 
Publican.  The  Pharisee,  who  hiid  stvu  tlic  Publicnn  enter  the  Temple 
with  him,  stood  apart;  hUeycs  towurdsllicHoly  of  Holies,  and  bcpiu 
to  pray  thus— '0  Uod,  I  (liauk  Tlii-e  that  I  do  not  belong  to  ilie  com- 
mon multitude  of  mankind,  whom  Thou  host  reiccled — lu  the  covct- 
I  ous,  the  nnjiiHl,  the  a<lullcroiis.  I  lliank  Thee  that  I  am  not  what  mi 
1  many  m<»u  ure.  what  this  Publican,  here  Iwfore  Thee,  is.  He  knows 
nolhiug  of  lasting  or  of  tithes,  but  1  fast  everj-  Monday  and  cvi-rv 
Tliiirsdny,  anil  I  jtive  the  Priests  and  liCvites  the  tenth,  not  onlv  of  iitl 
I  have,  but  of  uli  1  may  gain,  which  is  more  than  the  Law  ret^iVircs.' 

"  TIic  I'ublican,  meanwhile,  feeling  that  he  was  a  sinner,  st<  ppeil 
farliehiud  tlie  Pbnrisec,  coming  no  further  iuto  the  sacred  cour'  lima 
its  very  ctlge;  for  he  slimiik  from  n  near  approucliloOod.  Nor  could 
he  dan-,  in  bis  lowly  ncnilcnce,  to  lift  up  so  much  as  his  eyes  lo 
hcuveu.  Tar  le^s  lilt  hena  anil  his  hands,  but,  with  bent  head,  smolc  on 
his  breast  in  Ills  Korrow,  and  sidd— 'Uod  be  merciful  to  me  thesiimer' 

"Tlic  PJiailsco  hatl  olTcrcd  only  a  jiroud,  cold  thauksgiving  for  his 
•wn  merits;  the  Publican  an  humble  ciy  for  mercy. 
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"Believe  me,  tliis  Publican,  whom  tlic  Pliarisee  gave  a  place  among 
•lie  extortionate,  tlie  unjust  and  tlic  impun*,  received  favour  from 
C3od,  and  retume<l  to  his  home  forgiven  and  accepted;  l)ut  the  Phari- 
see went  away  uniustitied.  For,  as  I  have;  often  said,  every  one  who 
"Uinks  hij^hly  of  himself  in  ntligious  things  will  he  liumbled  before 
^Jod,  and  he  who  liumbles  himself  will  Ikj  honfmred  iK'fore  Ilim." 

Among  the  questions  of  the  day  fiercely  debated  l>etween  the  great 
rival  schools  of  Hillel  and  Schamniai,  no  one  was  mortt  so  than  that 
of  divorce.  The  school  of  Hillel  contended  that  a  man  had  a  right  to 
divorce  his  wife  for  any  cause  he  might  assign,  if  it  were  no  mort^  than' 
his  having  ceased  to  love  her,  or  his  having  seen  one  he  liked  better, 
or  her  having  co€)ked  a  dinner  badly.  The  school  of  Schammai.  on 
the  contrary,  held  that  divoi-ce  couhl  be  issued  only  for  the  crime  of 
adultery,  and  offences  against  chastity.  If  it  were  possible  to  get 
Jesus  to  pronounce  in  fovour  of  either  school,  the  hostility  of  the 
other  would  be  roused,  and,  hence,  it  seemed  a  favourable  chance  for 
compromising  Him,  to  broach  this  subject  for  His  opinion. 

Some  of  the  Pharisees,  therefore,  took  an  opportunity  of  raising  the 
qtiestion.  **  Is  it  lawful."  they  asked,  **  to  put  away  one's  wife,  when 
a  man  thinks  fit,  for  any  causc  he  is  pleased  to  assign?  Or,  do  you 
think  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule?" 

There  could  Iw  no  doubt  that  the  lofty  morality  of  Jesus  would 
condemn  a  mere  human  custom  which  was  corrupting  the  whole  civil 
and  domestic  life  of  the  nation,  and  undermining  all  honour,  chastity, 
and  love.  Hehadalreadv  answered  the  question  fully,  in  the  St^nnon 
on  the  Mount,  in  which  lie  had  t^uight  that  arbitrary  divorce  was  not 
permitted;  but  that  was  long  since,  and  He  was  now  in  a  different 
part  of  the  country.  It  was  (pute  in  jiccordance  with  the  habit  of  the 
day  to  appeal  to  any  Rabbi  on  a  disputed  rt'ligious  question,  or  scruple, 
on*lighter  or  weightier  points;  it  gratifle<l  the  universal  love  for  contro- 
versy, and  gave  an  opiwrtunity  for  showing  dialectic^d  wit  and  sharp- 
ness.    But  the  questioners  gained  little  by  tr>'ing  their  skill  on  Jesus. 

"Have  you  never  read,  answered  He,  **tliat  the  Creator  of  men 
made  man  and  woman  at  the  same  time,  in  the  very  l)eginning  of  our 
race,  and  gave  them  to  each  otlier  as  husband  and  wife?  And  do  vou 
not  know  tliat  so  intimate  was  the  relation  thus  instituted,  that,  close 
though  the  connection  Ihj  between  parents  and  children,  God  has  said 
that  that  between  man  and  wife  is  so  much  closer,  that  a  wm,  who, 
before,  was  under  his  parents,  and  was  boimd  more  closely  to  them 
than  to  any  other  persons  in  the  world,  is  to  s^^panite  hi?nself  from  his 
father  ancl  mother  when  he  marries,  and  to  form  a  still  nearer  rela- 
tionship with  his  wife — such  a  relationship  that  the  two  shall  l)ecome, 
as  it  were,  one.  As  soon  as  a  man  and  woman  are  married,  therefore, 
the  two  make,  together,  only  one  being.  But  since  it  is  God  who  has 
joined  them  thus,  divorce  is  the  putting  asund<r  by  man  of  what  God 
has  made  into  one.  3Iarriagc  is  a  sacnMl  imion.  and  man  is  not  to 
r^;ard  it  as  something  which  he  can  undo  at  his  pleasure." 
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Nothing  could  be  said  agrinst  this  from  uitinil  gnmodB,  Imt  Ihi 
objection  lay  rcadv  that  the  Law  of  Moees  was  not  m  i^lilc^  and  a 
prospect  offered  oi  forcing  Jesos  either  to  contradict  Hiiwrlf,  <v  to 

Eronounco  openly  against  the  great  founder  of  the  nation.  "If  this 
e  so"  said  they,  "how  comes  it  that  Moees  p<»initted  a  man  to  di- 
vorce his  wife?  for  you  know  that  he  says  that  writings  of  divone- 
ment  might  be  given  where  a  divorce  was  wished,  and  these  dis- 
solved the  marriage." 

''  Moses,"  replied  our  Lord,  "  did,  indeed,  suiEer  you  to  pot  awi^ 
your  wives,  to  prevent  a  greater  evil.  He  did  so  as  a  statesman  ana 
a  law-giver,  from  the  ne^ssities  of  the  age,  which  made  any  better 
law  impracticable.  Our  fathers  were  too  rude  and  headstrong  to  per- 
mit his  doing  more.  But,  though  he  did  not  prohibit  divixrce,  be- 
cause the  feeling  of  the  times  did  not  allow  him  to  do  so,  it  does  not 
fbllow  from  tins  that  his  action  in  this  matter  was  the  original 
law  of  the  Creator,  or  that  conscience  and  religion  sanction  such 
separations.  I  say,  therefore,  that  whoever  puts  away  his  wife,' ex- 
cept for  fornication,  which  destroys  the  verv  essence  A  marriage  by 
dissolving  the  oneness  it  had  formed,  and  snail  many  another,  com- 
mits adultery;  and  whoever  marries  her  who  is  put  away  for  any 
other  caufie  commits  adultery,  because  the  woman  is  still,  in  God  s 
sight,  wife  of  him  who  has  divorced  her. " 

This  ptatement  was  of  far  deeper  moment  than  the  mere  silencing 
of  malic:nant  spies.  It  was  <lesigned  to  set  forth  for  all  ages  the  law 
of  His  New  Kingdom  in  the  hupreme  matter  of  family  life.  It  swept 
away  for  ever  from  His  Society  the  conception  of  woman  as  a  mere 
toy  or  slave  of  man,  and  based  true  relations  of  the  sexes  on  the 
eternal  foundation  of  truth,  right,  honour,  and  love.  To  ennoble  the 
House  and  the  Family  by  raising  woman  to  her  tnie  position  was 
essential  to  the  future  stability  of  His  Kingdom,  as  one  of  purity  and 
spiritual  worth.  By  making  marriage  indissoluble  He  proclaimed 
the  equal  rights  of  woman  and  man  within  the  limits  of  the  family, 
and,  in  this,  gave  their  charter  of  nobility  to  the  mothers  of  the  worlcL 
For  her  nobler  position  in  the  Christian  era,  compared  with  that 
granted  her  in  antiquity,  woman  is  indebted  to  Jesus  Christ. 

When  an  opportunity  offered,  the  disciples  asked  fuller  instruction 
on  a  matter  so  grave.  Customs  or  opinions,  supported,  apparently, 
by  a  national  law,  and  that  law  divine;  customs,  the  rightuess  of 
which  has  never  before  been  doubled,  are  hard  to  uproot,  however 
good  the  gromids  on  which  they  are  challenged.  Hence,  even  the 
Twelve  felt  the  strictness  of  the  new  law  introiluced  by  their  Master 
respecting  marriage,  and  frankly  told  Him,  that  if  a  man  were  bound 
to  his  wiRj  as  He  had  said,  it  scjemed  to  them  better  not  to  marry. 

*'With  respect  to  marrying  or  not  manying,"  replied  Christ, 
"  your  saying  that  it  is  good  for  a  man  not  to  do  so  is  one  which 
cannot  be  received  by  all  men,  but  only  by  those  to  whom  the  moral 
power  to  act  on  it  has  been  given  by  God.    Some  do  not  marry  from 
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natural  causes,  and  there  are  some  who  voluntarily  keep  in  the  single 
state,  that  the^  may  give  themselves  with  an  entire  devotion  to  the  ser- 
vice of  my  Kmgdom.  Let  him  among  you  who  feels  able  to  act  on  the 
lofty  principle  of  denying  himself  the  nobility  and  holiness  of  family 
life,  that  he  may  with  more  entire  devotion  consecrate  himself  to  my 
Bervice,  do  so.*  Self-sacrifice,  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  was  left  by 
3esus  to  the  consciencxi  and  heart.  Even  His  apostles  were  left  free 
^.o  marry  or  remain  single,  as  they  chose,  nor  can  any  depreciation  of 
'Che  married  state  be  wrung  from  His  words,  except  by  a  manifest 
^)erver8ion  of  their  spirit. 

It  is  significant  that,  in  the  South  as  in  Galilee,  the  mothers  of 

households,  though  not  expressly  namod,  turned  with  peculiar  ten- 

<iemcs3  and  reverence  to  tlie  new  Prophet  and  Rabbi.     The}"^  were 

<loubtless  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  sight  of  the  women  who  now, 

AS  always,  accompanied  Him  on  His  journeys;  but  the  goodness  that 

l)eamcd  in  His  looks,  and  lireathed  in  His  every  word,  drew  them 

still  more.     Indifferent  to  the  hard  and  often  worthless  disputes  and 

questions  which  engaged  the  other  sex.  they  sought  only  a  blessing 

on  tlie  loved  ones  of  their  hearts  and  homes,  contented  if  Jesus 

would  lay  His  hands  on  their  infants,  and  utter  over  them  a  word  of 

blessing. 

A  beautiful  custom  led  parents  to  bring  their  children  at  an  early 
age  to  the  Synagogue,  that  they  might  have  the  prayers  and  blessings 
of  the  elders.  "After  the  fathcr'of  the  child,"  says  the  Talmud, 
"  had  laid  his  hands  on  his  child's  head,  he  led  him  to  the  elders,  one 
by  one.  and  they  also  blessed  him,  and  prayed  that  he  might  grow 
up  famous  in  the  Law,  faithful  in  marriage,  and  abimdant  in  good 
works."  Children  were  thus  brought,  also,  to  any  Rabbi  of  special 
holiness,  and  hence  they  had  been  presented  already  more  than  once 
before  Jesus.  Now,  on  this,  His  last  journey,  little  children  were 
again  brought  to  Him  that  He  might  put  His  hands  on  them,  and 
pray  for  a  blessing  on  their  future  life.  To  the  disciples,  however,  it 
seemed  only  troubling  their  Master,  and  they  chid  the  parents  for 
bringing  them.  But  the  feeling  of  Christ  to  children  was  very  differ- 
ent from  theirs.  To  look  into  their  innocent  artless  eyes  must  have 
been  a  relief  after  (mduring  those  of  spies  and  malimant  enemies.  Ho 
Himself  had  the  ideal  childlike  spirit,  and  He  delighted  to  see  in  little 
ones  His  own  image.  Purity,  truthfulness,  simplicity,  sincerity,  do- 
cility, and  loving  dependeoce  shone  out  on  Him  from  Uiem,  and  made 
them  at  all  times  His  favourite  types  for  His  followers.  The  Apostles 
needed  the  lessons  their  characteristics  impressed,  and  though  He 
had  enforced  them  before.  He  gladly  took  every  opportunity  of  re- 
peating them. 

"Let  the  little  children  come  to  me," said  Jesus,  ** and  do  not  for- 
bid them,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  given  only  to  such  as  have  a 
childlike  spirit  and  nature  like  theirs."  Instead  of  being  too  voung 
for  thie  bestowal  of  His  blessing.  He  saw  in  their  simplicity  and,  inno- 
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cence  the  fond  earnest  of  the  chazacter  He  womf^  to  npndoBbkk 
mankind.  The  citizens  of  His  Kingdom  must  beeome  Ufie  them  hj 
chance  of  heart  and  a  lowW  spiritoal  life.  Btoopliig  down*  tbcm- 
fore.  He  took  them  up  in  Eus  arms,  put  His  hands  on  tfasni.  and 
blessed  them.  Even  the  least  incidents  were  thus  erer  tumed  to  the 
hi^est  uses. 

The  need  of  this  childlike  spirit,  and  the  sad  results  of  its  abaenoe, 

must  have  been  brought  home  to  the  AiKwtles  by  an  oocomnoe  in 

their  next  day*s  journey.    Starting  soutliwards*  on  the  way  to  Jeru- 

j/salcm,  a  youne  man,  whose  exemplary  character  had  aliM^y  made 

f  him  a  ruler  oi  the  local  synagogue,  came  running  after  Him,  and. 


approaching  Him  with  great  respect,  kneeled  berore  Him, 
usual  before  a  venerat^  Rabbi.  "  Teaclier,"  aaid  he,  *'  I  shall 
greatly  thank  Thee  if  Thou  wilt  ease  my  mind.  I  hnTe  laboured 
dilijgently  to  do  good  works  of  all  kinds  prescribed  l^  the  Laiw,  but. 
I  do  not  feel  satisfied  that  I  have  done  enousii;  so  am  not  sure, 
after  all,  that  I  shall  mherit  eternal  life  in  the  Itingdom  of  the  lies- 
sialL    Pray,  tell  me  wliat  special  good  work  can  I  do  to  aecoro  tUsf 

"Why  do  you  ask  me  what  is  ri^^t  to  idof  answend  Jeans. 
"Your  question  is  superfluous,  for  it  answers  itself.  There  is  onlr 
one  Absolute  Good — that  is,  God.  The  good  act  respecting  which 
you  incpiirc  can  be  nothing  else  than  penect  olxidience  to  His  holy 
will.  If  vou  really  would  enter  into  life  eternal,  you  must  keep  the 
Commandments  given  thee  by  Ilim. " 

Tbe  young  man  expected  to  hear  some  new  and  special  commands, 
rcquirin;?  imwouted  pains,  and  securiog  correspondingly  great  merit 
by  fiiullless  obedience.  The  answer  of  Jesus  was  too  ^'neral  to  help 
him  in  tliis.  He,  therefore,  asked — What  commands  He  particularly 
meant. 

To  his  astonishment  and  mortification,  instead  of  naming  some 
ceremonial  injunctions,  as  the  Habbis  would  have  done,  Jesus  simply 
quoted  some  of  the  well-known  commandments  of  tlie  Second  Table 
— "  Thou  Shalt  not  kill,"  "Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,"  •* Thou 
Shalt  not  steal,"  *'Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,"  "  Honour  tliy 
father  and  thy  mother,"  closing  the  list  with  the  greatest  of  all— 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  which  was  thus  put  last 
as  the  one  by  which  lie  intended  to  bring  the  young  man  to  the  test 

These  were  only  the  common  duties  required  of  all  men,  and,  as 
such,  had  a  conventional  fulfilment  which  satisfied  human  standaixLs. 
Their  scoiie  was  very  different,  however,  in  the  eyes  of  Jesus,  and 
this  the  young  man  presently  felt. 

His  upriglit  and  honest  life  brought  no  blush  at  the  enumeration. 
"Without  i)ride,  except  llie  secret  pride  of  self -righteousness,  and  willi 
all  reverent  docnllty,  he  replied: 

*'  I  believe  I  can  say  that  1  have  strictly  kept  all  these  commands. 
In  what  resi)ect  do  I  still  come  short?" 

The  question  itself  revealed  his  spiritual  deficiencies.     It  showed 
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"ttat,  however  sincere  in  his  efforts  after  such  a  life  as  would  secure 
Jieaven,  he  had  not  risen  above  the  outward  service  of  the  letter,  and 
"JuuA  realized  neither  the  spirit  of  the  commandments  as  a  whole,  nor, 
in  particular,  the  infinite  breadth  of  that  which  enjoined  love  to  his 
iieighl>our.  Had  he  seen  this  in  it,s  true  grandeur,  it  would  have 
liinted  a  higher  moral  task  than  merely  legal  conceptions  of  duty  had 
taught  him,  and  have  supplied,  at  the  same  time,  an  impulse  towards 
its  fulfilment. 

Jesus  read  his  heart  in  a  moment,  and  was  won  by  the  guileless- 
ness  of  his  answer  and  question,  and  by  the  evident  worth  of  his 
character.  As  He  looked  at  him,  so  earnest,  so  humble,  so  admirable 
in  his  life  and  spirit.  He  loved  him.  Could  he  only  stand  the  testing 
demand  that  must  now  be  made,  he  would  pass  into  the  citizenship 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

"You  lack  one  thing  yet,"  said  Jesus,  therefore,  "if  you  really 
wish  to  \)c  perfect.  Had  you  understood  the  commands  of  God  in 
their  depth  and  breadth,  vou  would  not  have  asked  if  you  could  do 
anything  more  than  you  had  done;  their  living  power  in  you  would 
liave  suggested  continually  fresh  duties.  When  you  ask  me  to  tell 
you  what  next  to  do,  it  shows  that  you  think  only  of  tasks  imposed 
irom  without,  and  do  not  act  from  a  principle  in  your  own  soul.  If 
your  desire  for  eternal  life  be  suj)rcme,  as  it  ought  to  be — go  home, 
sell  all  that  you  have,  and  give  what  you  get  for  it  to  the  poor,  and 
instead  of  the  earthly  riches  thus  given  in  charity,  you  will  have 
treasure  in  heaven.  Then,  come  to  nie,  be  my  disciple,  and  bear  your 
cro.ss  after  me,  as  I  bear  mine." 

The  demand,  great  though  it  seems,  was  exactly  suited  to  the  par- 
ticular case.  It  was  a  special  test  in  a  special  instance,  though  under- 
neath it  lay  the  unconditional  self-sacrifice,  and  self -surrender  for 
Christ,  required  from  all  His  disciples.  It  could  not  fail  to  bring  the 
young  man  to  a  clearer  self-knowledge,  and  thus,  to  a  wholly  new 
conception  of  what  true  religion  demanded.  The  only  way  to  lead 
him  to  a  healthier  moral  state  was  to  humble  him,  by  a  disclosure  of 
weakness  hitherto  unsuspected.  He  had  fancied  him.self  willing  to 
do  whatever  could  lie  required:  he  could  now  see  if  he  really  were  so. 
He  had  thought  he  cared  for  nothing  in  comparison  with  gaining 
heaven:  he  could  now  judge  for  himself  if  he  had  not  erred. 

It  might  have  been  hoped  that  this  lofty  counsel,  the  repetition  of 
that  which  had  been  so  often  given  to  others  l)efore,  would  have 
roused  one  so  earnest  to  a  noble  enthusiasm,  before  which  all  lower 
thoughts  would  have  lost  their  power.  The  love  he  had  inspired  in 
Jesus  must  have  shown  itself  towards  hira  in  every  look  and  tone: 
there  must  have  been  every  desire  to  attract  and  win:  none  to  repel. 
But  the  one  absolute,  constant  condition  of  acceptance  demanded 
from  all — supreme,  unrestricted  devotion  to  Himself  and  His  cause, 
and  willingness  to  sacrifice  all  human  ties  and  possessions,  or  even 
life,  for  His  sake,  could  in  no  case  be  lowered.     Poor,  friendless,  out- 


lawcd.  Jama  abated  no  Jot  of  ffla  Rwfid  dafau, 

monaTcl)  hod  ever  dre«ni«d  of  u^diig,  on  all  who  aondU  *iti»»Jiip 
in  IIU  Kingdom. 

The  test  exacted  wu  f&tnl,  at  leut  tor  the  tlmo.  It  wu  uiuLhUT 
that  which  tlic  joiiDgi  maa  had  leut  expected,  and  mu  « uonnnd 
limeB  bardcr  tbnn  any  legal  enforcemeiila;  pslnful  and  motiacled 
Gvcu  BB  those  by  which  the  highest  eiade  of  eenmonlal  bolfaMM  waa 
nttaincd.  Ilad  Jctitu  Invlled  blm  tolwBisdlacfidevllliantKq^rtiw 
the  condition  lie  had  bo  often  declared  indteenaaUe.  then  wnild 
liave  been  instant,  delighted  acceptance.  But  nat  ooida  nnt  be.  He 
could  not  soy  "  Be  my  diadplc,    IJII  Be  had 


youn^  nan.  A.  moment's  thon^t.  and  hb  broad  acreiw  and  aodd 
poBiiion.  which  be  must  rive  up  for  erer.  If  he  woolid  fidlow  Jena, 
roifced  s  whole  army  of  hlndrancea  oad  hedlaUma.  Tht  <'ffM>**tP 
imtxMcd  hod  DO  limitMioD,  but  neither  had  hla  own  qncadoD  to  wbU 
tt  wus  a  reply.  He  bad  been  touclied  when  weakcat.  but  thia  wu 
exactly  what  his  repealed  request  demanded.  Why  should  Jesui 
have  askml  lesa  from  liioi  than  from  other  diKipies?  It  whs,  doubt- 
less, tiariler  for  a  rich  tlian  for  a  poor  man  tn  leave  all,  but  there  mutt, 
in  no  cnse.  he  room  for  doi  bt  of  the  entire  sincerity  of  those  admitted 
09  di.scipies,  and  tliia  could  be  lwU.il  only  by  their  readiness  to  sacri- 
fice ull  to  become  so.  It  wat  hfs,  besides,  to  demand  Ibis,  as  things 
Were,  for  disriplcship  would  only  too  surely  involve,  verj'  soon,  not 
odIv  loi»»f  nil  earthly  goods,  but  lire-long  trials,  and  even  deaib. 

But  the  world  got  llic  better  in  the  young  man's  heart,  and  he  vrcut 
nwny  sorrowful,  nt  the  Ihougbt  that  he  was  voluntarily  excluding 
himself  from  Ihe  klnirdom  of  the  Slesi'iah.  Yet,  Ihc  broad  acres:  the 
rich  posst^ssions — how  could  he  frive  them  upT 

"  iJow  hiirdly  shnll  Ihey  that  have  rielifs  enter  into  Ihe  kinf^om 
of  QodI"  said  Jcsiih,  as  he  went  awny,  evidently  in  great  menial  dis- 
tress. "  It  Is  easier,"  continued  He.  "  lo  use  a  proverb  vou  often 
hear,  for  a  cumul  to  fw  throngh  the  eve  of  a  needle,  tban  lor  a  rich 
man  to  enter  into  tlie  kiugdtun  of  God." 

The  wonU  fell  with  n  new  and  [)cr]>lesinE  sound  on  the  ears  of  the 
disciples.    Like  all  Jews.  Ihey  had  liceu  iiccuslonied  to  retrard  worldly 

SroHperily  om  a  special  mark  of  the  favour  of  God — for  their  ancient 
cripturea  seemed  nlw*n}'H  to  connect  the  enjovincnt  of  temporal 
blessings  wilh  obedience  to  the  divine  low.  Thov  still,  moreover, 
secretly  chcrlsbeil  the  lioiie  of  nil  earthly  kingdom  of  t^e  Alcssiiih,  in 
which  richiMi  would  play  a  gri'iit  jiarl.  and,  even  apart  from  all  this,  if 
it  were  bai-d  lo  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  except  by  stooping  to 
absolnte  iwverly,  it  seemed  as  if  very  few  could  l«j  aave'd  at  all. 

"  Children,  how  honl  is  it  for  tbem  that  trust  in  riches  to  enter 
Into  the  hlngiloni  of  God,"  repeated  Jeaus,  seeing  their  wonder  and 
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^^ident  uneasiness.  "  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye 
^^  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man,  who  clings  to  his  riches,  to  enter  into 
Jt^e  kingdom  of  Grod." 

"  Who,  then,  can  be  saved?"  asked  some  of  them. 
"With  men  it  is  impossible."  replied  Jesus,  fixing  His  eyes  eam- 
5=^tly  on  them,  *'  but  not  with  God:  for  with  God  all  things  are  pos- 
»l.ble.     He  can  bestow  heavenly  grace  to  wean  the  heart  from  worldly 
^ches:  apart  from  this,  the  world  will  prevail." 

Peter,  especially,  had  listened  with  deep  attention  to  all  that  had 
llMssed,  and  had  been  mentally  applying  it  to  the  case  of  his  fellow 
cSisciples  and  himself.  Their  minds  were  still  full  of  the  Jewish  idea 
of  merit  before  God,  and  of  a  claim  to  corresponding  reward.  When 
•Veaus  summoned  them  to  follow  Him,  they  had  been  exactly  in  the 
young  man's  position,  though  they  had  not  had  so  much  to  surrender. 
TTiey  had  given  up  every  thing  for  Him,  at  His  first  invitation — their 
families,  houses,  occupations,  and  prospects.  However  little  in  them- 
selves, these  liad  been  the  whole  world  to  them.  It  seemed  only 
satural,  therefore,  that  they  should  have  a  proportion  of  that  treasure 
'Which  Jesus  had  promised  the  young  man,  if  he  forsook  all  for  His 
aake. 

In  keeping  with  his  natural  frank  impulsiveness,  Peter  could  not 
Tcstrain  his  thoughts,  and  asked  Josns  directly  what  he  and  his  fellow 
Apostles  would  have  for  their  loyalty  to  Hini? 

ISnowing  the  honest  simplicity  of  the  Twelve,  their  Master,  instead 
of  reproving  their  boldness,  cheered  them  with  words  which  must 
have  sounded  inconceivably  grand  to  Galila>an  fishermen. 

**  Be  assured  that  at  the  final  triumph  of  my  Kingdom,  when  all 
things  .shall  be  delivered  from  their  present  corruption,  and  restored, 
through  me  and  my  work,  to  the  glory  they  had  Iwfore  sin  entered 
the  world:  when  I,  the  now  despised  Son  of  Man,  shall  come  again, 
seated  on  the  throne  of  my  glorj',  you  who  have  followed  me  in  my 
humiliation,  will  l)e  exalted  to  kingly  dignity,  and  shall  sit,  each  of 
you,  on  his  throne,  to  judge  the  twelve  trilws  of  Israel.  Yea,  more: 
every  one  who  gives  up  his  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother, 
or  children,  or  lands,  or  houses,  that  he  may  the  more  unreservedly 
spread  my  Gospel,  and  honour  my  name,  will  l)e  rewarded  a  hundred 
fold.  Even  in  this  present  life  he  will  receive  back  again  richly  all 
he  has  left:  houses,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and  chil' 
dren ;  for  he  will  find  among  thos<^  who  believe  in  me,  a  compensation 
for  all :  he  will  regard  and  be  allowed  freely  to  use  their  meiuis  as 
his  own,  and  be  welcomed  by  them  with  more  than  brotherly  friend- 
diip.  But,  with  all  this,  he  will  have  to  bear  persecution.  In  the 
future  world,  moreover,  he  will  have  a  still  greater  rewanl,  for  there 
he  will  inherit  everlasting  life." 

"But,"  added  He,  by  way  of  warning,  "Do  not  trust  to  your 
haeing  been  the  first  to  follow  me.  For  the  rewards  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  will  be  like  those  given  by  a  householder  who  liad  a 
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yineywd,  and,  needing  laboaren  for  it»  mot  out  nt^  infte 
ning  to  hire  them.     Having  found  iome,  he  agreed  to  give 
a  denarius  a  day,  and  sent  them  into  tlie  vineyard.     Ctoiiur  out  a_ 
about  the  third  houi^-nine  o'clock— he  aaw  othen  ■**'M«"r  iSkum    I 
the  market-place,  and  sent  them  also  into  the  vin^ard,  miudng       to 
bargain  with  them,  however,  but  bidding  tiiem  trust  Urn  that      hf 
would  give  them  wlmt  was  Just    He  did  the  same  at  the  sixth  and  tt 
the  niDth  hours .    Finally,  lie  went  out  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  toiMnd 
still  others  standing  alx)ut,  and  asked  why  tiiey  had  stayed  thera  mH 
the  day,  idle.     '  Because  no  one  lias  hirea  us,'  replied  thqr.    '  Go  J0 
also  into  the  vineyard,'  said  he,  'and  you  shall  reoetve  whatever  if 
right' 

"  When  the  evening  was  come,  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  hadeUi 
overseer  call  the  labourers,  and  ptkj  them  all  the  same  sum — ^thc  denir 
rius  for  which  he  had  agreed  with  the  first  He  was,  atoo,  to  bq^ 
with  those  who  came  into  the  vineyard  last 

**  When  they  came,  therefore,  who  were  hired  at  the  eleventh  hoar, 
they  received  each  a  denarius.  But  when  the  first  came,  ther  sup- 
posed they  should  have  received  more;  but  they  also  recelvra  eaa 
only  the  same  amount.  And  when  they  received  it,  thej*  murmured 
against  the  householder,  saying — *  Those  who  came  in  last  did  only 
one  hour's  work,  and  thou  hast  made  them  e(}ual  to  us,  who  bore  the 
scorching  wind  from  the  desert  at  sunrise,  and  the  heat  of  the  day.' 
But  he  answered  one  of  them,  'Friend,  I  do  thee  no  wrong:  didst 
not  thou  agree  with  me  for  a  denarius?  Take  what  is  yours,  and  go: 
I  desire  to  give  the  same  to  those  who  came  in  last,  as\into  thee.  Is 
it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  in  my  own  affairs?  Is  thine 
eye  evil  because  I  am  good?' 

"The  householder  thus  made  the  first  last,  and  the  last  first,  be- 
cause the  first  had  been  working  for  hire,  wh  ile  the  others  had  simply 
trusted  his  promise.  He  who  works  in  my  kingdom  for  the  sake  of 
a  reward  hereafter,  may  do  his  work  well,  but  he  honours  me  loss 
than  others  who  trust  in  me,  without  thinking  of  future  gain.  'The 
spirit  in  which  you  lal)our  for  me  gives  your  service  its  value.  He 
who  is  called  "late  in  life,  and  sei^ves  me  unselfishly,  will  stand 
higher  at  the  great  day  than  he  who  has  served  me  longer,  but  with 
a  less  noble  motive.  Many  are  called  to  join  my  kingdom  and  work 
in  it,  but  few  show  themselves  by  their  spint  and  zeal  especially 
wortliy  of  honour.  If  the  first  find  themselves  last,  it  will  depend  on 
thems(.>lves,  for  though  no  one  can  claim  reward  as  his  due  in  the  king- 
dom of  God,  yet  I  give  it,  of  favour,  to  those  first  who  serve  me  moht 
purely.  He,  I  repeat,  who  works  most  devotedly,  without  thought 
of  reward,  will  be  first,  though,  [lerhaps,  last  to  Ik?  called*  he  will  be 
chosen  to  honour,  while  others  less  zealous  and  loving,  though  earlier 
called,  will  remain  undistinguished." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  fitted  to  check  any  tendency  to  self- 
importance  and  pride,  so  natural  in  men  raised  to  a  position  so  incon- 
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cseivabbr  above  their  original  station.  Nor  was  there  room,  hence- 
forth, for  any  mercenary  thoughts,  even  of  future  reward,  for  the  dis- 
«^rge  of  their  duty.  They  could  not  forget,  that,  though  first  to 
enter  the  vineyard  of  the  New  Kingdom,  they  were  yet,  so  far,  on  a 
ifooting  with  all  who  should  follow  them,  that  the  spiritual  worth  of 
their  work,  alone  determined  their  ultimate  honour.  The  special 
sneward  promised  by  their  Master  was  a  free  gift  of  God,  not  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  and  depended  on  their  own  spirit  and  zeal. 

They  were  now  approaching  the  end  of  their  journey,  for  they  were 
iiear  Jericho,  at  which  the  road  struck  directly  west  to  Jerusjilem. 
l^isan,  the  mouth  of  the  Passover,  haii  already  come,  and  only  a  few 
<lays  more  remained  of  our  Saviour's  life.  Nature  was  putting  on  its 
spring  l>eauty,  and  throngs  of  early  pilgrims  were  passing  to  the  holy 
city.  All  around  was  joy  and  gladness,  but,  amidst  all,  a  deep  gloom 
liu'ng  over  the  little  company  of  .Jesu.-i.  Everything  on  the  way — the 
constant  disputes  with  the  li;ib'iis — the  w^arnlng  about  Antipas;  the 
very  solemtiity  of  the  recent  teachings,  combined  to  fill  their  minds 
with  an  unJerfned  terror.  They  had  slirunk  from  visiting  Bethany, 
becjiu^e  it  was  near  Jerusalem ;  for  they  knew  that  the  authorities 
were  on  the  watch  to  arrest  their  Master,  and  put  Him  to  death.  IIo 
had  had  to  tlee  from  that  village,  first  to  Ephraim,  and  then,  over  the 
Jordan.  U>  Penui,  and  vet  He  was,  now,  deliberately  walking  into  tlio 
very  jaws  of  danger,  l" hey  had  marched  steadily  s()Uthwards  through 
the  woody  highlands  of  Gilead;  hiul  passed  the  rushing  waters  of  the 
Jabbok  and  its  tributaries,  and  had,  for  a  moment,  seen,  once  more, 
the  spot  where  John  had  clos'jd  his  mission.  The  distant  moimtains 
of  Machaerus  now  threw  their  shadows  over  their  route,  and,  every- 
where, the  recollections  of  the  great  herald  of  their  Master  met  them. 
Mount  Nebo,  where  Moses  Avas  buried,  and  the  range  of  Attaroth, 
where  John's  mutilated  corpse  had  been  lain  to  rest,  were  within  sight. 
Everything  in  the  associations  of  the  journey  was  solemn,  and  they 
knew  their  national  history  too  well  not  to  fear  that,  for  Jesus,  to 
enter  Jerusalem,  would  be  to  share  the  sad  fate  of  the  prophets  of 
old,  whom  it  had  received  only  to  nmrder.  It  was  clear  that  there 
could  be  but  one  issue,  and  no  less  so  that  lie  was  volunUirily  going 
to  His  death.  The  calm  resolution  with  which  He  thus  carried  out 
His  purpose  awed  them;  for,  so  far  from  showing  hesitation.  He 
walked  at  their  head,  while  they  could  only  follow  with  excited 
alarm. 

Yet,  their  ideas  were  still  confused,  and  the  hope  that  Ihingi  might 
result  very  differently,  still  alternated  with  their  fears.  The  old 
dream  of  an  earthly  kingdom  still  clunc  to  them,  and  they  fancied  that, 
though  Jesus  might  expect  to  be  killed  in  the  rising  of  the  nation 
which  He  would,  perhaps,  bring  about  at  the  approaching  feast.  He 
might  be  more  fortunate,  and  live  to  establish  a  great  Messianic  moi^ 
archy. 
To  dissipate  such  an  illusion,  He  had  already  told  them,  twice,  ex- 
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-e  refapitiilaled.  with  greater  mtnuieness  Ihan  ever,  what  He 

knew,  with  divine  certBinty,  awaited  Hisentranee  into  Jcrosilein. 

"  Beholil,"  paid  He,  "  we  are  goioff  up  to  Jeniaakm.  and  tlie  Son 
of  Ubo  will  be  delivered  to  the  chief  prieslB  and  scribes,  and  tlicl' 
■will  condemn  Him  to  d«ith" — tbej,  and  no  olberB;  for,  aa  liCMii 
of  tho  Old  Kiiigdani  of  Ond,  now  corrupt  ard  dying,  they  bud  t* 
Jected  Him — "and  they  will  deliver  Him  to  tlicHomana,  to  mock.  anJ 
scourge,  and  crucify,  but  the  third  day  He  ahall  rise  again." 

How  hard  it  is  to  uproot  atrong  pfepo^casions  was  eliowa  within 
sfem'hourB.  In  spite  ofs«ch  ropcBlcdwainingB.  not  only  the  Twelw, 
but  the  others  who  followed  Him,  did  not  underalnnd  nliat  IIn 
meant.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  do  bo,  after  tho  event;  but  lo  anlicipaio 
the  explanation  thus  given  muet  have  Iieen  well-nigh  impo^ibleto 
minds  preoccupied  wiUi  ideas  ho  radically  opposed  to  it. 

The   mention  of  thrones,  aa  In  reversion  for  Ihe  Twelve  at  "  •*- 


Cominj;:"  of  their  Master  in  His  glory,  had  neutraliEed  llie  anuounn- 
mentof  His  deulli.  His  open  trium[>h  was  expected  as  \ery  nenr  nt 
hand;  Ilia  cicath  Ihcy  did  uot  undi' rotund,  and  tould  not  ri'ciiiicllc 
with  His  other  [tUilimeiits,  for,  iudttd,  Ilicy  did  not  wich  ro  do  ,*o. 

Dreams  of  ambition,  thus  kindled,  had  risen,  especlaUv  in  the 
minds  of  James  and  John,  who,  with  Peter,  were  Ihe  most  lionoured 
of  the  Apostles.  They  had  been  in  a  better  social  position  than  moet 
of  their  brclhrea,  and,  with  Salome,  Iheir  mother,  had  civen  all  they 
had,  freely,  to  the  cause  of  their  Master.  Ashamed,  themselves,  lo 
tell  Him  their  thoughts,  they  availed  Uiemselves  of  Salome,  whom, 
perhaps.  He  might  the  more  readily-  hear,  as  older  Uiun  they:  as  a 
woman;  perhaps  as  His  mother's  sister;  and  as  one  who  had  shown 
herself,  like  her  sons.  His  true  friend. 

She  now  came,  tlierefore,  with  them,  in  secret,  and,  falling  on  her 
knees,  as  was  the  custom  where  reverence  was  intended,  and  «.s  was 
especially  due  to  one  whom  slic  regnnicd  as  the  future  great  Messianic 
Emi; — lold  Him  she  came  lo  ash  a  surpassing  favour.  "  What  is  It!" 
askiid  Jesus.  "  Soy,"  answered  siic,  "  tliat  these,  my  two  sons,  may 
sit,  like  the  chief  miuLslcrs  of  other  kings,  on  the  rfrst  step  of  Thy 
throne,  at  Thy  feet,  on  Thy  right  hand  and  Thy  left,  when  Thou 
Hcttest  up  llie  Kingdom." 

So  different,  as  yet,  were  tiie  two  men  from  wUal  they  were  after- 
wards to  become,  when  they  hud  dnmk  more  deeply  of  their  Master's 

■■  You  do  not  understand  what  your  request  implies."  answered 
Jesus.  "The  highest  place  in  my  Kingdom  can  only  be  gained  hv 
drinking  the  cup  of  sore  trial,  of  wliich  I,  myself,  shall  drink 
presently,  and  enduring  the  same  fierce  baptism  of  sorrow  and  suffer- 
Ing,  even  todealh.  in  which  I  am  to  be  plunged.  Do  jou  tltink  yon 
are  able  to  bear  all  that?" 
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In  simple  true-heartcdncss,  both  ansTrercd,  at  once,  that  they  wera 
"You  shall,  indeed,"  replied  Jesus,  "drink  of  my  cup,  and  be 
baptized  with  the  same  baptism  as  I,  but,  in  my  Kingdom,  no  honours 
can  be  given  from  mere  favour,  as  in  kingdoms  of  the  world.  Those 
only  can  obtain  them  whose  spiritual  greatness  has  fitted  them  for 
them.  Tlie  way  to  secure  them  is  only  through  supreme  self-sacrifice 
for  my  gake,  and  they  are  given  by  my  Father  to  those  only  who  are 
thus  prepared  for  them.  For  such,  indeed,  they  are  prepared  by  Him 
already." 

John  and  James  had  striven  to  hide  their  selfish  and  ambitious 
Tequest,  by  coming  to  Jesus  when  He  was  alone,  but  the  Ten,  as 
"was  inevitable,  soon  heard  of  it,  and  were  indignant  in  the  extreme 
at  such  an  unworthy  attempt  to  forestal  them  in  their  Master's  fa- 
Tour.  Tlieirown  ambition,  at  Ijest  only  suppressed,  broke  o\it,  afresh, 
in  a  fierce  storm  of  jealous  passion.  Such  human  weakness  was 
sadlv  out  of  place  at  any  time,  among  the  followers  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Son  of  Man,  but  still  more  so,  now,  when  He  stood  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  the  cross,  and  it  must  have  caused  Him  the 
keenest  sorrow.  Calling  the  whole  Twelve,  offenders  and  offended, 
roimd  Him,  therefore,  He  pointed  out  how  utterly  they  had  misap- 

grehended  the  nature  of  His  Kingdom,  notwithstanding  all  His  teach- 
ig  through  the  past  years. 

•*  You  are  disputing  al)out  precedence  in  my  Kingdom,"  said  He, 
"  as  if  it  were  like  the  kingdoms  of  the  Avorld.  Once  more,  let  mo 
tell  you  that  it  is  wholly  different.  The  kimjs  of  the  heathen  nations 
around  us  lord  it  over  their  subjects,  and  their  magnates,  under  them, 
exercise  authority  often  more  imperiously  than  their  chiefs.  But  it 
is  very  different  m  my  Kingdom,  and  a  very  different  spirit  must  find 
place  among  you,  its  dignitaries.  He  who  wishes  to  be  great  in  that 
kingdom  can  only  be  so  by  becominjj  the  servant  of  the  others;  and 
he  who  wishes  the  very  highest  rank,  can  only  be  so  by  becoming 
their  slave.  You  may  see  that  it  nmst  be  so  from  my  own  case,  your 
King  and  Head — for  I,  the  Son  of  Man,  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  as  other  kings  are,  but  to  serve,  and  to  give  up  even  my  life  as 
a  ransom  for  many. " 

The  upland  pastures  of  Perea  were  now  behind  them,  and  the 
road  led  down  to  the  sunken  channel  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  "  divine 
district"  of  Jericho.  This  small  but  ricli  plain  was  the  most  luxu- 
riant spot  in  Palestine.  Sloping  gently  upwards  from  the  level  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  1,850  feet  under  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  stern  back- 
ground of  the  hills  of  Quarantana,  it  had  the  climate  of  Lower 
Egypt,  and  displayed  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics.  Its  fig-trees 
were  pre-eminently  famous:  it  was  unique  in  its  groves  of  palms 
of  various  kinds:  its  crops  of  dates  were  a  proverb:  the  balsam- 
plant,  which  grew  principally  here,  furnished  a  costly  perfume,  and 
was  in  great  repute  for  healing  wounds:  maize  yielded  a  double 
harvest:  wheat  ripened  a  whole  month  earlier  than  in  Galilee,  and 
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Innumerable  bees  found  a  Paradiae  In  the  numr  aromatki  flowwa  aBd 
plants,  not  a  fen  unknown  elMvhere,  whldi  filled  the  air  wflh 
odours,  and  tlic  landBcnpe  with  beau^. 

RiBing  like  an  amphitbeatre  from  amldat  thta  huoiiant  Kent,  Iqr 
Jericho,  tlie  chief  place  cut  of  Jeroialem— at  teren  or  elgfat  miles 
distance  front  the  Jordan — on  swelling  slopea,  wven  hundred  tott 
above  the  bed  of  the  river,  from  which  its  gardena  and  growtt,  ItafcUy 
interspersed  with  mansionB,  and  covering  eeventT  fiirloiin  fTMU  nrath 
to  south,  and  twenty  from  east  to  west,  were  divided  ny  a  atrip  ti 
wilderness.     The  town  had  liad  an  eventful  hlBtonr,    Once  Ibe  ttron^ 
hold  of  tlie  CanBunites,  it  was  still,  in  the  daja  01  Clillst,  aatroonded 
hy  towers  and  caatlee.    Tbrax  and  'ntunia,  two  of  llMm,  st  Ihs 
entrance  of  the  city,  lay  In  ruins  eince  the  time  of  Pompcy,  bu  Iha 
old  citadel  Dock  still  stood— dark  with  the  recollection  that  ila  betxio 
builder  Simon  Maccabeus,  and  his  two  ions,  had  been  murdered  tai 
Its  chombera.     Kyproa.  the  last  fortreaa  built  liy  Herod  the  Gnat, 
who  hsd  called  Jt  after  his  mother,  rose  while  In  tbe  sun  on  the  aooft 
X  of  the  Asnionean  kinga  towered  aaaldi* 
deaerted  b^  royally  since  the  evtl  genius  of 
.....  .    .le  n lo I licr  in-law  of  Herod,  and  mother  of 

Matianiiic,  hud  lived  in  it.  The  great  palace  of  Herod,  in  the  fa> 
fumed  groves  of  imlms,  had  been  plundered  and  burned  down  in  the 
tumults  Ilmt  followed  Ills  death,  but  in  its  pkce  a  still  grander  struc- 
ture, built  by  Archetiius.  had  risen  amidst  slill  Uner  gardens,  and 
more  copious  and  delightful  Btrcams.  A  grand  theatre  and  spacious 
circus,  built  by  Herod,  scandalized  the  Jews,  not  less  by  their  unholy 
aniusemcnt«  than  by  the  ntnetnbrance  that  the  elders  of  Ihc  nslion 
had  lieen  shut  up  in  tlie  latter  by  the  djiitg  tyrant,  lo  be  cut  down 
at  bis  death  in  revenge  for  the  hatred  borne  buu.  Kor  was  the  mur- 
der of  the  youiip  Asnionean,  Ari^tobiilus.  in  the  great  pools  which 
Eumiunded  ihe  <ild  Asmoncan  palace,  forgotten;  nor  the  time  when  . 
( leojiatru  hnd  wrung  (be  rich  oukie  from  the  hands  of  llcrod,  bv  tier 
(ipell  over  her  lover.  Antony.  A  great  nlone  aqueduct  of  eleven 
iin-hes  brouglit  a  cniiiinis  supply  of  water  to  the  city,  and  the  Roman 
military  mail  ran  through  it.  Tlie  hourea  themselves,  however, 
though  showy,  were  not  substantial,  but  were  Imilt  mostly  of  sun- 
dried  brick,  like  tlxjse  of  JCfO'l'^:  ^  that  now.  as  in  the  similar  cases 
of  Babylon.  Nineveh,  or  Egypt,  after  long  detolation  hardly  a  trace 
of  tliem  rtuiiaitis, 

A  peat  multitude  nicompnnied  Jesus  as  He  drew  near  Jerielio — 
jUlgrmiB,  on  foot,  or  on  am-n,  or  canieln;  who  had  come  from  ull  Iha 
isldc  passes,  and  crof^s  roads,  of  Perea  and  Galilee.  They  met  at  tliii 
cenlrat  point  to  go  up  In  the  Passover,  at  Jenit^alem:  nut  a  few  with 
an  eye  to  the  Iradc  driven  so  briskly  in  the  Holy  City  at  this  season. 
with  foreign  pilgrims, — as  well  us  for  devotion. 

Near  the  gale  of  the  town  one  of  the  last  miracles  of  our  Lord  was 
performed.    All  the  roads  leading  to  Jeruwlem,  like  the  Temple 
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itself,  were  much  frequented  at  the  times  of  the  fc&sts,  by  beggars, 
who  reaped  a  special  harvest  from  the  charity  of  the  pilgrims. 

Blindness  is  specially  frequent  in  the  East.  Wiiile  in  Northern 
Europe  there  h  only  one  blind  in  a  thousand,  in  Egypt  there  is  one 
in  every  hundred;  indeed,  very  few  persons  there  have  their  eyes 
quite  healthy.  The  great  changes  of  temperature  at  different  times 
of  the  day,  especially  Iwtweeu  day  and  night,  cause  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  as  well  as  of  other  parts,  both  in  Palestine  and  on  the  Lower 
Nile;  while  neglect  and  stupid  preiudice.  refusing  or  slighting  reme- 
dies in  tlie  earlier  stages,  lead  to  blindness  in  many  cases  that  other- 
wise might  have  been  easily  cured. 

Among  the  l)eggars  who  had  gathered  on  the  sides  of  the  road 
at  Jericho  were  two  who  had  thus  lost  their  sight:  one  of  whom  only, 
by  name  Bar-Timoeus,  for  some  special  reason,  is  particularly  noticed 
by  two  of  the  Gospels,  in  the  incident  that  followed. 

They  lia<l  probably  heard  of  the  cure,  at  Jerusjdem,  of  the  man  who 
had  been  born  blind,  and  learning  now  from  the  crowd  that  the  great 
wonder-worker  was  passing  by.  at  once  appealed  to  Ilim  as  the  Son 
of  David — the  Messiah — to  have  mercy  on  them.  The  multitude  tried 
in  vain  to  silence  them:  they  only  cried  the  louder.  At  last,  Jesus 
came  near,  and,  sUuiding  still,  commanded  them  to  lie  brought.  In 
a  moment  their  upper  garment,  which  would  have  hindered  them, 
was  cast  aside,  and,  leaping  up.  they  stood  before  Ilim  with  their 
artless  tale;  that  they  believed  lie  could  open  their  eyes,  and  they 
prayed  He  would  do  so.  A  touch  sulhced :  immediately  their  eyes 
received  sight  again,  and  they  joined  in  the  throng  that  followed  their 
Healer. 

Jericho  was  a  Levitical  city,  and  hence  the  residence  of  a  great 
many  priests:  its  position  as  the  centre  of  an  exceptionally  pro- 
ductive district,  and  also  of  the  import  and  export  trade  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  Jordan,  made  it,  also,  a  city  of  publicans.  It  had 
much  tlie  same  place  in  Southern  Palestine  as  Capernaum — the  cen- 
tre of  tlie  trade  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  northern  interior,  as  far 
as  Damascus — held  in  Galilee.  The  tnuisit  to  and  fro  of  so  much 
wealth  brought  with  it  proportionate  work  and  harvest  for  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue.  Hence,  a  strong  force  of  customs  and  excise  collec^tors 
was  stationed  in  it,  under  a  local  head,  named  Zaccha-us,  whom,  in  our 
day.  we  might  have  called  a  comnii^isiouer  of  customs.  In  a  system 
RO  oppressive  and  arbitrary  as  the  Roman  taxation,  the  inhabitants 
must  have  suffered  heavily  at  the  hands  of  such  a  ccmiplete  organiza- 
tion. To  be  friendly  with  any  of  their  number  was  not  the  way  to 
secure  the  favour  of  the  jieople  at  large. 

Zacchaeus,  especially,  was  disliked  and  despised,  for,  though  a  Jew, 
he  liad  grown  rich  ])v  an  infamous  profession,  and  was,  in  the  eyes  of 
his  fellow-townsmen,  not  only  an  extortioner,  Iml,  by  his  serving  the 
Koinans,  a  traitor  to  his  race,  and  to  their  invisible  king,  Jehovah. 
His  personal  character,  moreover,  seems  to  have  been  bad,  for  he 
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owned  to  Jesus  that  he  bad,  at  Inst  In  bl 

fiom  his  fellow-townBmen  bj' swearing  fklatdyaj 
Uie  magtHtrates. 

Jesus  had  sFldom  paned  Ibat  war,  and  bence  His  pciaoa  was  Uttia 
known,  thutigh  report  bad  spread  Els  name  wldelv.  Amooc  otbm, 
Zocchanisnait  anxious  to  KeHim,  and,  bdngalitQeman.lioaadfuii 
before  the  caraTsn  wltb  wblcb  Jems  was  entering  tbstowD,  and  had 
taken  his  station  in  onS  bf  tbe  evergreen  flg-treoa—s  qrcunare— of 
which  rnnie  grew  at  the  wajride,  of  gmt  site— •  few  flven  titf  CMt 
iu  (.'ircumfcrence.  Tbey  were  easy  to  climb,  from  their  abtnt  tnuAa 
and  wide  liranchi-s,  forking  out  in  all  directions.    - 

Ho  bnd  never  seen  Jetus;  but  be  was  not  tlw  k«  known  to  Him, 
BDd  must  have  been  astounded  when  tlw  Grcal  TcMher,  sa  Be  |wmm1 
tbo  spot,  looked  up,  and,  addresring  bim  by  namo,  UM  bbn  to  maka 
hasie  and  come  down,  as  He  lutenaed  to  be  bla  giMal  that  nlgbL  A 
divine  nurpoM!  of  mercv,  ss  yet  known  to  Jesua  alone,  bad  detomined 
this  Eelf-invilation.  Tnougfa  sll  others  shunned  tlie  cfaici  of  tbe  pub- 
licans ss  specially  disreputable,  he  was  chosen  In  loidng  pitjr  Irf 
JcEii»,  as  His  host.  The  word  wnsennogh:  in  an  instant  he  was  on  the 
frroiioil.  nnd  prexsingly  welcomed  Christ  to  his  hospitu!itj~.  Tbatbe. 
tiu'  hated  and  despi£^  one,  sliould  liavu  been  thus  favoured,  in  a  mo- 
nicnl  non  Ins  heart,  and  waked  the  impulse  of  a  new  and  better  life; 
bill  it  also  raised  tlie  lioslile  feeling  of  Ihe  muKitudc.  Voices  on 
cveijsidc  were  heard  murmuring  llmt  "  He  was  gone,  in  defiance  of 
the  Law.  and  of  public  feeling  and  paliiolic  duly,  to  lodge  with  the 
chli-f  publican," 

The.v  little  knew  the  mijrhty  chance  Ilis  havine  done  so  bad,  in  a 
monu'Dl.  wrought  in  a  soul  hitherto  degraded  and  lost,  not  let»  by  an 
ipniiblo  life,  than  bj;  tlie  sociiil  pr()s<'riplion  which  barred  all  hope  of 
K!ll-recovery.  Christ  lind  complth^ly  overcome  him,  for  He  had 
tre-jted  1dm  as  n  man,  wlih  respect,  and  shown  him  that  the  way  still 
lay  open,  even  tn  him.  lo  a  new  and  lieller  future.  The  two  had 
meanwhile,  appnreuily.  reached  the  court  of  Zacchn^us'  house,  and  Ihe 
crow<l  presKed  cloiH^ly  round  as  Je^us  was  about  lo  enter  a  dwelling, 
Ibe  tlirvKliold  of  which  oo  respectable  Jew  would  think  of  crossing. 
He  WHS  liraving  a  biirsh  jiublic  opinion,  nnd  incurring  the  bitterest 
haired  of  tbe  JcnUli  n-li^^ous  leadeni.  by  openly  disregarding  (he 
laws  of  eerenionial  dcfthunent,  and  bj'  treating' with  respect  one 
whom  Ihey  deuuuncc<l  as  accursed.  Zacchffius  was  overpowered 
vvitli  a  M'lise  of  tlie  unselfii'h  magnanimity  which  could  prompt  such 
treatment  of  one  who  had  no  claim  to  it.  He  would  sigualiie  the 
ewnt  by  nn  open  and  iinblic  tow.  Standing  Iwfore  the  crowd,  ihcre- 
fore,  lie  a<ldn'*s(si  Clirist — "  Lord,  I  feel  deeply  Ihe  honour  and  lov- 
ing service  you  do  Tiie.  luid  I  hereby  vow  Ihat  1  sliiill  j,dTe  one-half  of 
my  goods  to  Ihe  |)0or,  to  show  liuw  much  I  thank  Thee.  And, 
Still  mure,  if,  as  I  lament  to  think  has  been  Ihe  case,  I  have  ever  taken 
any  money  from  any  one  by  talto  accusation,  I  promke  to  i^>sy 
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tdm  four-fold — the  highest  restitution  that  even  Roman  law  demands 
from  one  guilty  of  such  an  offence." 

**Thi8(&y  is  salvation  come  to  this  house,"  said  Jesus,  as  He  heard 
such  words,  ''for  this  man — sinner  tliough  he  be — is,  nevertheless,  a 
son  of  Abraham,  and  now  shows  himself  humiiled  'ind  ]:>enitent.  I 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  and  I  rejoice  to  have 
vron  back  to  the  fold  of  God,  a  child  of  Israel,  who  had  wandered  so 
far  from  Him."    He  had  foreseen  the  whote  incident,  by  His  divine 

Eower,  and  calmly  ignored  all  recognition  of  caste  or  class  when  a 
uman  soul  was  to  be  won. 

••Before  you  leave,"  He  continued,  still  addressing  the  crowd  in 
the  court-yard,  or  outside  it,  "let  me  tell  you  a  parable.  I  know 
what  is  in  your  thoughts.  You  see  that  I  am  near  Jerusalem, 
and  suppose  I  sliall  take  advafitage  of  the  Passover,  when  such  vast 
throngs  of  Jews  are  in  the  holy  city,  to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  tho 
Messiah  in  the  way  you  exi^ect,  by  insurrection  and  force.  Let  me 
set  before  you  the  truth." 

With  that  marvellous  power  of  turning  every  incident  to  practical 
account  which  marked  His  teaching,  He  proceeded  to  repeat  a  para- 
ble borrowed,  in  many  particulars,  from  facts  in  their  recent  or  i)ass- 
ing  national  history.  Archelaus  had  set  out  for  Home,  most  likely 
from  Jericho  it.self,  not  many  years  before,  to  obtain  investiture  in 
the  kingdom  left  to  him  by  the  will  of  his  father  Herod,  and  the  Jews 
had  sent  a  fruitless  embassy  after  him.  to  prevent  his  obtaining  it. 
All  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Herod  had,  indeed,  been  only  vassals 
of  Rome,  and  had  had  to  go  to  the  imperial  city,  in  each  case,  to  seek 
their  kingdom  as  a  gift  from  the  Roman  senate. 

••  A  (*ertain  man,"  said  He,  "  of  noble  birth,  went  to  a  distant  coun- 
try to  receive  for  himself  the  dignity  of  king  over  his  fonner  fellow- 
citizens,  and  then  to  return.  JJefore  doing  so,  he  called  ten  of  his 
servants,  from  whom,  as  such,  he  had  the  right  to  exp'-ca  the  utmost 
care  for  his  interests  in  his  absence.  He  proposed,  in  his  si'cret  mind, 
to  entrust  them  with  a  small  responsibility,  by  their  discharge  of 
which  he  could  judge,  when  he  returned,  of  tiielr  litness  and  worthi- 
ness to  be  put  into  i)o.sitions  of  greater  consideration;  for  he  wishi'd 
to  choose  from  them  his  future  cliief  offi(?ers. 

•*In  the  meantime  he  gav(^  them,  each,  only  a  mina.  one  hundred 
drachma*,  and  said  to  them,  'Trade  willi  this,  on  my  account,  till  I 
return.'  H  they  proved  to  be  faithful  in  this  small  mutter,  he  woul  I 
be  able  to  advance  them  to  higher  trusts. 

•*Ithapixjned,  however,  that  he  was  so  unpopular,  that  his  fdlov/- 
citizens,  m  their  hatred  of  him,  sent  an  embassy  after  him  to  tho 
supreme  power,  complaining  against  him,  and  contemptu(msly  declar- 
ing that  they  would  not  have' such  a  man  to  rule  over  them.  But 
their  emb^issy  failed,  for,  in  spite  of  it,  he  obtained  the  province,  and 
was  appointed  their  king. 

'*0n  h\»  return,  after  he  had  thus  received  the  goveramciit,  Ua 
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ordered  the  ficrvants  to  whom  he  had  gf^eii  the  moiM^  to  be  celled 
before  him,  that  he  might  know  what  each  had  ffdned  by  tndiiiff. 
llie  first  came  and  said,  ^Lord,  thy  mina  has  gSned  ten.*  '  Wdl 
done,  good  servant/ replied  his  master,  '  becauae  thou  wast  faithful 
in  a  very  little,  be  thou  govemor  of  ten  cities.'    The  seocmd  came^ 


..  thy  mina,  I  have  keptit  safely  tied  up  in  a  napkin:  jou 

it  just  as  I  got  it  I  did  not  Imow  wliat  to  do  with  tt,  and  I  wi 
afraid  of  thee;  for  I  Imow  you  are  a  luird  man  in  mon^  matters, 
looking  for  great  profits  where  you  liave  laid  out  next  to  nothing, — 
taking  up,  as  they  say,  what  you  had  not  put  down,  and.  If  needs  be, 
reaping  where  you  had  not  sown,— mfJdng  good  your  loes.  If  time 
were  any,  at  his  expense  who  caused  it, — and  so,  to  Iceep  myself  safe, 
I  thought  it  best  to  run  no  risk  one  way  or  other.' 

"'1  wiU  judge  you  out  of  your  own  mouth,  widied  sennant,'  le- 
plicd  his  master;  *  You  say  vou  knew  I  was  a  liard  man  In  money 
matters,  seeking  gain  where  I  liad  laid  notliing  out  to  secure  it,  and 
reaping  where  others  have  sown, — why  then  did  you  not  at  least  give 
mj'  monc^  to  some  cxciian^cr  to  use  at  his  tablc.'that  thus,  on  my  re- 
turn, I  might  have  got  it  back  with  interest?'  Then,  turning  to'  the 
servant  standing  by,  he  continued,  *  Take  fnmi  him  the  mina.  and 
give  it  him  that  has  ten.*  *  He  has  ten  already,*  muttererl  the  ser- 
vants, half  afraid.  But  the  king  went  on  in  his  anger,  without  hcfd- 
ing  them, — *  I  tell  you  that  to  every  one  who  shows  his  fitness  to 
serve  nic,  by  having  already  increased  what  I  at  first  gave  him,  I 
Fliall  give  niore;  but  I  shall  take  away  what  I  first  gave,  fn.>ni  him, 
who,  bv  adding  nothing  to  it,  has  proved  his  unfitness  to  use  what 
mi^ht  be  put  in  his  hands.' 

"'As  to  my  enemies,  who  did  not  wish  me  to  reign  over  them, 
bring  them  hither,  and  put  them  to  death  in  my  presence.'  " 

The  lessons  of  the  parable  could  hardly  Iki  inisunderstood.  To  the 
Jewish  people,  who  would  not  receive  llim  asthe  Messiah,  they  spoke 
in  words  of  warning  alarm;  but  the  Twelve,  themselves,  heard  a 
solemn  caution.  They  had  each,  in  being  selected  as  an  apostle,  re- 
ceived a  sacred  trust,  to  be  used  for  his  Master's  interests,  till  the 
coming  agtun  in  glory.  Well  for  him,  who,  when  his  Lord  retunied 
to  judgment,  could  give  a  good  account  of  his  stewardship;  woe  to 
him  wJio  had  neglected  his  trust!  Though  called  to  the  same  honoiu* 
at  lir-t  as  the  oihers,  as  an  apostle,  he  would  l)e  stripped  of  his  rank, 
and  receive  no  share  in  the  glory  and  dignities  of  the  ^Messianic 
kingdom.  As  to  the  Jews  vrho  rejected  Hun,  His  coming  would  he 
the  siicnal  for  the  sorest  judgments. 

Having  finished  His  brief  slay  in  Jericho,  Je^=us  set  out,  once  more, 
on  His  journey  of  calm,  self-sacrilichig  love,  to  Jerusalem,  going  on 
Ixifore  the  nuiltitude  in  His  grand  consciousness  of  victory  beyond 
thought.     Many  hud  already  gone  uv)  to  the  Holy  City,  for  not  a  few 
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needed  to  be  there  some  time  before  the  feast,  to  prepare  themselves 
to  take  part  m  it,  by  purifications  necessary  from  various  causes. 
Lepers,  for  example,  wlio  were  cured,  but  had  not  been  pronounced 
clean  by  the  priests,  and  many  others,  were  in  this  position.  Great 
numbers,  moreover,  doubtless  went  up  early,  for  purposes  of  trade 
with  the  first  arrivals  of  i>ilgrims  from  abroad. 

Meanwhile,  all  classes  alike,  in  Jerusalem,  discussed  the  probability 
of  Christ's  coming  to  the  feast.  The  excitement  among  the  people 
was  evident,  anfl  increased  the  alarm  of  the  hierarchical  party,  for  how 
could  they  withstand  Him,  if  He  once  gained  general  popular  support? 
The  advice  of  Caiaphas  had,  therefore,  been  accepted  as  the  policy 
of  the  party  at  large,  and  orders  had  been  issued  that  He  should  be 
arrested  at  once,  when  found.  It  was  even  required  that  any  one 
who  knew  where  He  was.  should  report  it,  with  a  view  to  His  appre- 
hension. 

In  the  midst  of  this  commotion,  Jesus  quietly  entered  Bethany,  on 
the  sixth  day  before  the  Passover.  It  was.  however,  impossible  for 
Him  to  remain  concealed.  The  news  ])aHsed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  the  street  of  the  village  wx)n  became  thronged  with  visitors,  who 
came,  not  only  to  s(?e  Him.  but  to  see  Lazarus  also,  whom  they  heard 
He  had  raisetf  from  the  dead.  The  high  priests  began  to  question 
whether  they  could  not  manage  to  put  him,  also,  to  death.  The  sight 
of  him  was  winning  many  disciples  to  Jesus.     They  would  try. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

PALM  SUNDAY. 

The  long  caravan  of  pilgrims  that  had  accompanied  Jesus  up  the 
w^ild  gorge  of  the  Kedron,  from  Jericho,  had  been  left  at  Bethany; 
some  pressing  on  to  Jerusjilem,  others  striking  their  tents,  as  fancy 
pleased  them,  in  the  ])loasant  dell  bellow  the  village,  or  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  they  could  feast  their  eyes  with  a 
signt  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  and  that  night  and 
the  next  day  were  sacred.  The  journey  from  Jericho  had  l)een  exhaust- 
ing. A  steep  and  narrow  bridle-path,  threading  the  precipitous  detile, 
had  been  the  only  road.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  The  khan,  where  the  wounded  man  was  sheltered,  had 
been  passed  half  way.  Lonely  ascents,  between  bare  rrx^ks,  with  the 
worst  footing,  had  only  Iwen  left  behind  when  Bethany  and  Beth- 
phage,  on  the  eastern  spur  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  came  in  sight.  The 
journey  was  over  before  three  in  the  afternoon,  for  it  was  tiie  rule  to 
have  three  hours  of  rest  before  the  Sabbath  began,  at  six.  In  Beth- 
any Jesus  was  at  home?.  It  was  the  village  of  hazarus.  and  Martha, 
and  Mary.  The  fifteen  miles  from  Jericho  had  been  a  continual  climb 
of  over  three  thousand  feet,  but  He  could  now  rest  with  His  friends^ 
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through  the  Saboalh.    Before  Uu  ncot  Hs  mmld  be  eriKUad.    Aal 
lie  knew  It 

This  glimpsQ  of  sweet  rest  orei^-the  Uat  Ha  wmdd  tnjaj  Ixfdn  Iba 
Awful  end;  tlio  first  act  in  the  great  tngedy— Hit  trininphal  Mbj 


iato  Jerusalem — fitlv  led  Um  way  to  the  great 

In  these  last  moaths  He  liad  more  and  more  omuIj  ■miiiim  iT  i 
supreme  digDlt;  of  Mesaiatt.    With  iriae  cautkia  He  liad  at  lint 


f rained  from  a  sudden  proclamatloa  of  Hla  otBee,  iod  had  onvfUUy 
shunned  popular  excitement  even  iff  the  pobiicatlon  of  His  mbitdea; 


that  Uis  words — which  were  tlie  tnie  seed  vS  Hla  Wngflimi — nu^t 

St  time  to  root  tliemselves,  and  bear  fralt  among  tbe  people^  be^e 
B  incTitable  opporition  of  tlM  eccdedattlcal  mthortBea  bnqgU 


It  tliemselvea,  and  bear  fralt  a 

_ _  opporition  of  tbe  eccderiattlcal „      _^ 

work  to  a  close.  He  bad  ncrer,  however,  lefiiaed  the  title  vban  ghva 
Him,  or  tbe  honours,  from  time  to  time  paid  Blra  m  IIw  AiiA  He 
bad  even  revealed  Uimself  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  to  the  Apoatlei^ 
first,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  afterwards,  with  tanprearirear'-  " 
It  Ciessrea  Pbillppi ;  and,  iaUetlj,  more  than  once,  to  Bit  en 

tbe  Head  of  the  New  Elngdom  of  God.    But,  aa  jet.  He  1 

no  puhlic,  or,  as  it  were,  oincial  declaration  of  Hla  clalma  and  rigjila 
03  the  Messiah,  and  (ill  this  was  done,  there  stilt  wanted  a  formal  proc- 
lamation of  Ilia  kingdom  liefore  Israel  and  the  world.  Till  it  had 
been  done,  moreover,  the  heads  of  the  moribund  Ibeoeroey  could  not 
be  said  (o  have  had  the  choice  opculv  given  Ihcm,  as  the  represenla- 
tlves  of  the  religious  past,  to  accept  llim  as  the  Messiah,  or  deflnitely 
to  reject  Him. 

lie  had,  therefore.  dclcnniDed,  with  calm  dcliberntion,  and  con- 
Eciousnesa  of  wliat  it  involved,  lo  enter  JeruEnlcm  publicly,  wilhsuch 
circumstance  as  would  openly  announce  His  claim  to  be  uie  Met^iah. 
He  would  also  perform  specific  Messianic  acts,  in  the  very  citadel  of 
tlie  theocracy,  and  under  (he  eyes  of  tbe  haughty,  and  yet  alarmeil. 
lilerarchy.  lie  would  enter  as  a  king,  but,  as  the  ftlnce  of  Peace, 
giving  no  real  pretence  for  any  chum.-  of  political  desigu.  but  clearly, 
as  king  only  in  a  Kpiritual  sense.  He  bod  no  longer  any  reason  io 
conceal  from  ibe  authorities  whom  lie  really  was,  and  felt  Himself 

The  companies  of  piljrrims  from  the  various  towns  and  districts  ot 
Palestine,  or  from  .lewlsh  settlements   abroad,  were  wont  to  nii.ki; 

Sublic  entries  into  llie  city  Iwforc  the  frrent  feasts.  Such  an  unl-v 
esus  would  malie:  Ilimiielf  its  central  flgure.  It  would  be  a  day  of 
i'oy  and  gladness  to  Himself  and  to  otiiers,  as  when  a  king  enters  on 
lis  kingdom.  He  would  no  longer  check  the  ixipidar  feeling  in  His 
favour.  His  lai-t  entrj'  to  the  Holy  City,  at  llie  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
had  been  designedly  secret ;  but  Ih'is  sliould  be  In  exact  contrast,  for 
He  knew  tlinl  His  kingly  work  was  now  over,  so  far  as  He.  Himself, 
nonid  complete  it,  and  tlie  enthusiasm  of  willing  consecration  to  dealh, 
as  His  path  to  eternal  triumph,  filled  Him  with  a  serene  and  victo- 
rious joy.    Misconception  of  His  claim  would  be  impossible  in  hoottt 
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minds,  in  the  face  of  facts.  Israel  should  now  see  Him  come  openly, 
as  He,  who,  alone,  if  they  frankly  accepted  Him,  could  save  them,  by 
leading  them  as  a  nation,  to  true  repentance,  and  a  higher  spiritual 
life.  He  knew,  beforehand,  that  they  would  not,  but  His  work  could 
not  be  said  to  be  completely  ended  till  He  liad  given  them  and  their 
lesKiers  this  last  public  opportunity. 

Hitherto  He  had  entered  the  Holy  City  on  foot;  this  day  He  would 
do  so  as  David  and  the  Judges  of  Israel  were  wont — riding  on  the 
specially  Jewish  ass.  Nor  must  Ave  think  of  Weslern  associations  in 
connection  with  the  name.  In  the  East,  the  ass  is  in  high  esteem. 
Statelier,  livelier,  swifter  than  with  us,  it  vies  with  the  horse  in 
favour.  Among  the  Jews  it  was  equally  valued  as  a  beast  of  burden; 
for  work  in  the  field  or  at  the  mill ;  and  for  riding.  In  contrast  to 
the  horse,  which  had  been  introduced  by  Solomon,  from  Egj'pt,  and 
was  used  especially  for  war,  it  was  the  svmbol  of  peace.  To  the  Jew 
it  was  peculiarly  national,  for  had  not  IVioscs  led  his  wife,  seated  on 
an  ass,  to  Egypt;  had  not  the  Jud^s  ridden  on  white  asses;  and  was 
not  the  ass  of  Abraham,  the  friend  of  God,  noted  in  Scripture? 
Every  Jew,  moreover,  expected,  from  the  words  of  one  of  the  proph- 
ets, that  the  Messiah  would  enter  Jerusalem,  poor,  and  riding  on  an 
ass.  No  act  could  be  more  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  conception 
of  a  king  of  Israel,  and  no  words  could  express  more  plainly  that 
that  king  proclaimed  Ilimsc^lf  the  Messiah. 

On  the  early  morning  of  Sunday,  the  tenth  of  Nisan — the  Jewish 
Monday,  therefore — ^Jesus  and  the  Twelve  left  their  hospitable  shelter 
at  Bethany,  and  passed  out  to  the  little  valley  bencatli,  with  its  clus- 
ters of  fig,  almond,  and  olive  trees,  soon  to  burst  mto  leaf;  and  its 
ever-greeen  palms.  Somewhere  near  lav  the  larger  village  of  Beth- 
phage;  like  Bethany,  so  close  to  Jerusalem  as  to  be  reckoned,  in  the 
Rabbinical  law,  a  part  of  it.  Secret  disciples,  such  as  the  five  hun- 
dred who  afterwards  gathered  to  one  spot  in  Galilee,  and  the  hundred 
and  twenty  who  met,  after  the  resurrection,  in  the  upper  room  in  the 
Holv  City,  were  scattered  in  many  places.  At  least  one  such  lived 
in  Bethphage.  Jesus,  therefore,  now  sent  two  disciples  thither; 
telling  them  that,  immediately  on  entering  it,  they  would  find  a  she 
ass  tied,  and  her  colt  standing  by  her.  "Loose  and  bring  them  to 
me,"  said  He,  "and  if  any  one  make  a  remark,  say  that  the  Lord 
needs  them,  and  he  will  send  them  at  once."  Ilis  supernatural 
power  had  rightly  directed  them.  The  ass  and  its  colt  were  found, 
and  the  ready  permission  of  their  owner — no  doubt  a  disciple — ^waa 
obtained  at  once,  for  their  b(iing  taken  for  His  use. 

Meanwhile,  it  had  reached  Jenistilem  that  He  was  about  to  enter 
it,  and  great  numlxjrs  of  the  Galilaeau  pilgrims,  proud  of  llim  as  a 

g-^-ophet  from  their  own  district,  forthwith  set  out  to  meet  and  escort 
im.  cutting  fronds,  as  they  came,  from  the  palm-trees  that  then 
lined  the  path,  to  do  Him  honour.  The  disciples  showed  equal 
^thusiasm,  and  it  was  forthwith  caught  by  tlio  crowds  around— lot 
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the  whole  open  ground  near  the  city  was  filled  whh  pUgrlmt  at  lUs 
season.  The  former  hastily  threw  their  abhas  cm  the  ba^  of  tlie 
colt,  to  deck  it  for  their  Master,  and  set  Him  on  ft,  the  motfier  walk- 
ing at  its  side;  and  the  latter,  not  to  be  behind,  qiread  thein  cm  tike 
road,  or  cut  off  the  young  sprouts  from  the  trees,  and  strewed  them 
before  Him.  So.  myrtle  twiss  and  robes  had  been  strewn  br  their 
ancestors  before  Mofdecai,  when  he  came  forth  from  the  palaoe  of 
Aliasuerus.  and  so  the  Persian  army  had  honoured  XBrzea.  irimi 
about  to  cross  the  Hellespont,  and  so  it  is  still  aometfanes  done  in 
Palestme,  as  a  mark  of  special  honour. 

There  were  three  paths  over  the  Mount  of  OUvea— on  the  north,  in 
the  hollow  between  the  two  crests  of  the  hill;  next,  oyer  tlM  sammlt; 
and  on  the  south,  between  the  Mount  of  Oliyes  and  the  Hill  of 
Offeuce — still  the  most  frequented  and  the  best.  Akmg  Uds  Jeaos 
advanced,  preceded  and  foUowed  by  multitudes,  with  kmd  criea  of 
rejoicing,  as  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  the  great  Hallel  waa 
daily  sung  in  their  processions.  With  the  Improv&Uorial  torn  of 
the  £a8t,  their  acclamations  took  a  rhytiimical  form,  which  wu  long 
sung  in  the  early  Church,  as  the  first  Christian  hymn. 

"  Give  (Thou)  the  triumph,  (O  Jehovah),  to  the  Son  of  David ! 
Blesfled  be  the  kingdom  of  our  Father  David,  now  to  he  restored  in  the 

name  of  Jehovah ! 
Blessed  be  He  that  cometh— the  King  of  Israel— in  the  name  of  Jehovah  1 
Oiur  peace  and  solvation  (now  coming)  are  from  God  above! 
Praised  be  He  in  the  highest  heavens  (for  sending  them  by  Him,  the  Son 

of  David)! 
From  the  highest  heavens,  send  Thou,  now,  salvation  I** 

It  was  a  triumph  in  wondrous  contrast  with  that  of  earthly  mon- 
archs.  No  8i)oiIs  of  towns  or  villages  adorned  it,  no  trains  of  cap- 
tives destined  to  pljivcr^  or  death;  the  spoil  of  His  sword  and  His 
spt'ar  Avere  seen  only  m  trophies  of  healing  and  love,  for  the  lamo 
whoni  He  bad  ourecl  ran  l)efore,  the  dumb  sang  His  praises,  and  tho 
blind,  sightless  no  longer,  (Tow(led  to  gaze  on  their  l)enefactor.  The 
Pharisees  among  tho  nuillitude  in  vain  tried  to  silence  Uie  accla- 
mations. In  their  mortitication  they  even  turned  to  Jesus  Himself, 
to  ask  that  He  should  rebuke  those  who  made  them.  **  No,'*  repliwl 
He.  **1  1(11  you  that,  if  these  should  hold  their  ix^ace,  the  verj'  stones 
will  rry  out.'* 

iVs  liiey  approached  the  shoulder  of  the  liill.  where  the  road  bonds 
downwar.ls  \o  the  north,  the  sparse  vegetation  of  the  eastern  sloix? 
clKUige<l.  as  in  a  mouH'ut,  to  the  rich  green  of  ganiens  and  trees,  and 
J(Tiis4\lt'm  in  its  glory  rose  lx*f<»re  them.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  imagiue, 
now,  t!ie  splendour  of  the  view.  The  City  of  God,  scateti  on  her 
liills,  shone  at  the  moment  in  the  morning  sun.  Stmight  before, 
Htretclied  the  vast  wliite  walls  and  Imildmgs  of  the  Temple,  its 
courts,  /rlitlering  with  gold,  rising  one  above  the  other;  the  steep 
fides  of  t'le  hill  of  David  crowned  with  lofty  walls;  the  mighty 
castles  towering  above  tliiim;  the  sumptuous  palace  of  Ucrod  in  its 
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green  x>&i'l^s,  and  the  pictnresqiio  outlines  of  the  streets.  Over  all 
rested  the  »pell  of  a  history  of  two  thousand  years;  of  a  present 
"Which  cra\'ed  salvation  in  its  own  perverted  wtiy;  and  the  mystic 
Holy  of  Holies  linked  the  seen  to  the  invisible.  The  crusaders,  lone; 
centuries  after,  when  the  only  ^lory  left  to  the  Tloly  City  wjv^  its 
wondrous  memories,  hurst  out  into  aloud  cry — Jenmalcm!  Jerusa- 
leml  when  lliey  first  saw  it,  and  the  enthusijism  of  the  Jew  could  not 
have  been  fainter.     The  shouts  and  rejoicing  rose  h!.2:her  than  ever. 

The  whole  scene  was  overpowering,  even  to  Jesus  Himself.  Ho 
was  crossing  the  ground  on  which,  a  generation  later,  the  tenth 
Roman  legion  would  be  cncami>cd,  as  part  of  the  besie^ging  force 
destined  to  lav  all  the  splendour  l>efore  Him  in  asiies.  Knowing  the 
future  as  He  did.  His  heart  was  filled  with  indescribable  sjidness,  for 
He  was  a  patriot,  and  man,  though  also  the  Son  of  God.  Looking 
at  the  spectacle  before  Him,  and  thinking  of  the  contrast  a  few  years 
would  show,  tears  burst  from  His  eyes,  and  His  discipl(?s  heardllim 
saying — "  Would  that  thou  hadst  known,  thou,  Jcrusiilem,  in  this, 
thy  day,  when  I  come,  who,  alone,  can  bring  it — what  would  give 
thee  peace  and  safety!  But  now,  thou  seest  not  what  only  could 
make  them  thine — the  receiving  me  as  the  ^fessiahl  Days  will  come 
upon  thee,  when  thine  enemies  will  raise  a  mount  about  thee,  and 
compass  thee  round,  and  invest  thee  on  every  side,  and  level  thee 
with  the  ground,  and  bury  thy  children  under  thy  ruins,  and  leave 
not  one  stone  in  thee  upon  another,  b(;cause  thou  knewest  not  the 
time  when  God,  thmugh  me,  offercdst  thee  salvation!" 

Sweeping  round  to  the  north,  the  road  api^roaehed  Jerusalem  by 
the  bridge  over  the  Kedron;  to  reach  wliicli  it  had  to  pass  Geth- 
fiemane.  The  myriads  of  pilgrims  on  the  slopes  of  Olivet,  and  the 
crowd  at  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Temple,  thus  saw  the  procession 
winding  in  slow  advance,  till  it  reached  the  gate,  now  St.  Stephen's, 
through  which  Jesus  passed  into  Beth(;za — the  new  town — riding  up 
the  Fallcv  between  it  and  Blount  Moriah,  through  narrow  streets. 
hung  with  flags  and  banners  for  the  feast,  and  crowded,  on  the  raised 
sides,  and  on  every  roof,  and  at  every  window,  with  eager  fa<re8. 
'*  Who  is  this?"  passed  from  lip  to  lip.  "It  is  Jesas,  the  Prophet  of 
Ifazareth,  in  Galilee,"  shouted  back  the  crowd  of  northern  jnlgrims 
and  disciples,  glorying  in  the  vindication  of  the  honour  of  their 
province  In^fore  tlie  proud  and  contemptuous  sons  of  Jerusalem. 

Leaving  His  bea'-t  and  entiTiiig  tlu^  Tenii)l<',  which — having  ridden 
— He  could  do  without  pre]>;jration,  execj)t  that  of  ri'moving  His 
sandals,  though  the  crowd  with  Him,  if  at  such  times  the  rules  were 
enforced,  had  to  stop  behiml  to  cleanse  their  dusty  feet.  Uike  off  their 
shoes,  or  siiudals.  and  lay  aside  their  walking  stav(;s,  before  entering 
a  place  so  holy, — He  took  ]  .OHi«*epsion  of  it  in  the  name  and  as  the 
representative  of  Jehovah  its  Lord,  and  closed  the  wondrous  day  by 
a  cahn  and  prolonged  survey  of  all  around.  Earnest,  sad,  indignant 
hours  thus  passed;  but  even  they  were  filled  with  works  of  yit^iin^ 
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Bacreii  House — t!ie  ver;  Blronghokl  of  His  mcmie^  n __ 

their  Inlense  mortiflcatmi,  with  iLe  nbouta  that  IukI  accompulcd  HIb 
enlry  to  tlio  city,  for  tlie  miracle*!  Ilewrou^t  belglitMicd  mud  pro- 
loD^d  th«  eoiliwiiasiin  till  the  very  children  Joiaed  in  Qw  ciy  of 
"  HosaDua  to  the  Bon  of  David  [" 

"  Do  joii  nee  how  powerlsM  -no  are  agtlnn  HimT"  mattovd  tbs 
Phflrisees;  "the  whole  people  have  gone  after  Him." 

His  bold  appeanuico  in  the  Temple  ItaelC  espedaOf  fliled  ttw 
priestlj  digniijiriea  and  ItabbiBwith  uidigiULtloa,  all  Ibe  ^meper  b»- 
cauw  thej  dared  not  arrest  Him  for  feu  of  tba  Ctowde,  vroi  when 
now  in  their  vvtj  band.  That  tho  children  ihoiild  hall  Htan  aa  tb» 
Memiah,  also  enraged  them.     "  Heareat  Hun  not  what  Ibeae  mjf 

naked  Bome  of  them.    But,  ioateod  of  dlnvowf — '•■ "■ 

ascribed  to  Him,  Be  onlf  replied  that  H«  d 


asked  Bome  of  them.   But,  ioateadof  dlnvowtnclbea., 

ascribed  to  Him,  Be  only  related  that  H«  dif-"but,''  aOOei  Be, 
"  liave  fo  never  read  In  joar  own  Bo^itiiiaa — '  Out  o(  tte  'qwrthi  of 
bnbea  and  euckllngs, Thoa(Jdiovah) hilt  pfrftetednrato,  that  noa 

mightcst  put  to  abanie  Thine  enemies,  and  dleoce  Thyfoea.  andlhoaa 
who  rage  against  Tlice.' " 

Kevt^r  was  His  i>reEencc  of  mind  and  quicic  aptness  of  retort  shown 
more  strikiii^-ly. 

The  day  wiia  now  fnr  spent.  The  end  proposed  had  been  aban- 
danlly  attained.  The  crowds  had  begun  to  retire,  after  evening 
praj'ere,  and  He,  loo.  with  the  Twelve,  passed  out  quietly  with  the 
throng,  and  Iwtoolt  Himself  once  more  to  the  well-loved  cottage  at 
BeiliiHiy. 

It  tintl  been  no  clinncc  coincidence  Hint  the  day  in  wliich  He  bad 
thus  virliinlly  ronsccraled  Himself  to  death,  was  that  on  which  the 
pa)«hnl  Ininli  was  selected. 

It  iM  ciisy  to  undcrsinud  the  statement  of  the  Gospels,  that  neither 
the  Twelve  nor  Hie  disiciplce  at  larce  renlized  ot  first  the  Cull  signifi- 
cance of  witnt  hnil  linppencd.  In  Tater  tinies,  however,  after  He  bad 
risen  and  a«endcd  to  heaven,  its  full  grandeur  Rradually  broke  on 
(hem  ns  tbey<li»M^iurM.'d  n^rnin  and  again  on  thcwliole  strange  hiKtory 
(hrongli  whwii  tlicy  had  passK^l.  Tliey  remenilicved,  then,  the  wonU 
of  Hie  prophet  Zecliarinh.  and  saw  hon-  (he  triumphal  enln-  in  which 
they  liad  taken  part,  had  been  the  divinely  desii^ued  fulfilment  of 
ancient  propliecy. 

The  entry  mi  Palm  Sunday,  though,  for  the  moment,  n  hitler  mor- 
liflciition  to  tlH^liierarchlcul  parly,  whs  pn'sently  liHile<l  Uy  tlicm  naa 
fancied  mistake  on  the  iMirt  of  Jemn.  Till  now.  all  their  elTorls  lo 
frnmii  any  captlul  cliarge  afraitisl  Him.  ou  iilaiinble  grounds,  liad  iit> 
U<rlv  failed.  He  had  Kll^hled  lite  Rnhluiiical  l:iu^  but  the  Romans, 
with  whom  lay  the  power  of  life  and  death,  would  tiikc  no  coeiiizanco 
of  such  oHencex.  Hla  public  entry  into  Jerusalem,  as  Ihe  Mcssiali, 
Atuidst  Iho  Khouts  ot  Um  9M^le,«eemed  to  ^ve  them,  stiast,  tl,a 
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means  of  indicting  Him  for  wlmt  they  could  represent  as  at  least 
constructive  treason — the  claiming  to  be  king  instead  of  Caesar.  The 
Romans  dreaded  nothing  more  than  assumption  of  the  Messiahship, 
for  it  had  often  cost  them  dear  to  quell  the  insurrections  to  which  it 
led,  and  they  were  stem  to  the  uttermost  against  any  attempt  to  chal- 
Jcnse  the  Emperor's  authority.  But  the  absolut^^ly* peaceful  bearing 
of  Jesus,  tiirou^hout:  His  studied  care  to  make  no  illegal  use  of  the 
popular  enthusiasm:  the  quiet  dispersion  of  the  crowds,  and  the  utter 
al)sence  of  any  political  character  in  His  whole  life  and  words,  \verc 
fatal  to  judicial  action,  based  on  grounds  so  sleuder.  They  would 
not,  however,  let  such  a  cliarge  a^rainst  Him  slip,  and  could  accuse 
Him  to  Pilate,  if  other  charges  failed,  of  **  perverting  the  nation,  and 
forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar,  saying  that  He,  Himself,  is 
Christ,  a  king." 

Morning  saw  Jesus  once  more  on  His  way  to  the  Temple.  He  had 
not  as  yet  eaten,  for  He,  apparently,  looked  forward  to  doing  so  at 
the  home  of  some  disciple  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  keen  air  of  the  early 
hours  made  Him  hungry.  The  little  valley  of  Bethany  was  famoa^i 
for  dates  and  figs,  for  the  very  name  Bethany  means — ''  the  place  for 
dates;"  while  I^thpha^  is  '*  the  place  for  the  green  or  winter  lig** — 
a  variety  which  remams  on  the  trees  througii  the  v.'inler,  having 
ripened  only  after  the  leaves  had  fallen. 

It  was  not  yet  the  time  of  the  tig  harvc>'t.  but  some  of  last  year's 
fruit  might,  no  doubt,  l)e  found  on  some  of  tlio  trees  growing  about. 
One  tree,  especially,  attracted  the  notice  rf  Jesus.  It  grew  at  the 
road-side,  as  common  property,  and,  even  thus  early,  when  other  fig- 
trees  had  scarcely  begun  to  show  greenness,  was  conspicuous  by  its 
young  leaves.  When  He  came  to  it,  however,  lliey  proved  its  only 
iKMLst:  there  was  no  fruit  of  the  3'ear  iKifore,  as  might  have  l)eeu 
naturally  expected.  It  was,  indeeif,  the  very  type  of  a  fair  profession 
without  performance:  of  the  hypocrisy  whieli  has  only  leaves,  and 
no  fruit.  Such  a  realized  parable  could  not  be  passed  in  silence  by 
One  who  drew  a  moral  from  every  incident  of  life  imd  nature. 
"  Picture  of  boastful  insincerity;"  siud  He,  loud  enough  fur  the  dis- 
ciples to  hear — "  tyjw  of  Isnu-fand  its  le^Klcrs:  pretentious,  but  bear- 
ing no  fruit  to  God — let  no  fruit  grow  on  thee  henceforward,  for 
ever,"  and  passed  on.  They  were  to  leara  that  profession,  without 
I)erformance,  found  no  favour  with  their  Master. 

Keachiug  the  city,  He  once  more  v.ent  to  tlic  Temple,  as  His 
Father's  house.  Two  3'eai*s  before.  Ho  had  puriiied  its  out<.T  court 
from  the  sordid  abuses  which  love  of  gain  had  dexterously  cloaked 
under  an  affectation  of  piously  serving  the  requirements  of  worship. 
Since  then,  they  had  been  restored  in  all  tlieir  hatefulness.  The  low- 
ing of  oxen,  the  bleating  of  she<^'p,  the  cries  of  the  money-changers, 
and  the  noisy  market  chaffering  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  doves  or 
other  accessories  to  a  ceremonial  worship,  filled  the  air  with  dia- 
cordiiiit  sounds  of  the  outside  world,  which  had  no  right  iu  these 
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■acred  precincts.  The  M«nc  rousecl  the  Mine  daqt  laAgwIIoD  fa 
Jeaua,  as  wht-o  He  fonDerly  ran  in  His  gfand  pratait  «ir»t»*  h.  Bs 
had  now,  in  His  trinmpimi  entry,  fonnallf  prodidmed  Hte  Kiii(daBi, 
and  wouid,  forthwith,  vindicate  ita  rlghta,  Dy  onoe  man  mloriw  tba 
Ttmple  to  ita  bccominK  purity,  for  wJiUe  it  rtood.  It  ibould  be  htify, 
Tlie  some  ferrent  zeal  again  dismayed  and  paralysed  flpparftlon. 
Filled,  as  ail  mind*  werc^  with  the  awe  at  the  papular  enlhuriMm  in 
His  t)ehalf.  His  command  sulBced'to  clear  the  mdone  court  of  its 
motley  crowd:  the  sellers  of  doves,  at  His  orda.Moeaffthelrcagei: 
the  exchangers  gathered  up  Uulr  coin,  and  Be  made  the  one  nmare 


their  tMmcltei  and  conolem^  end  oveRumed  the  emn^  IxnMIm  of  Iha 
others.  Nor  would  He  suffer  the  desecration  of  bden  nmtan  and 
othctB  fieeking  to  diorten  their  Jouniejs  by  crossing  the  Tem|ria 


B  wiUteit,''  said  He,  "Hy  honse  It  the 
I,  bat  ye,  bringing  In  all  the  wlks  and 
re  made  It  a  den  (U  Ifalerea." 


,  la  if  thej  were  puUlc  sticeta.    Hiey  might  cany  U 
by  what  way  thcj  clioBe,  but  must  not  mue  a  IfaoraqlhfBie  «rf  the 

sacred  courts.     "Jehovah  iiaswiitteo,"  "'*  ""  ""-'- ■-  - - 

house  of  prayer  for  all  natknu^  bv 

dicals  of  unworthy  tnfllc,  have  n 

We  canDot  suppose  that  JeniH,  within  a  few  hours  of  His  dcalli  et 
tlic  liiinUa  of  llie  Temple  nutlioritics,  and  iininedi&tflj  after  Ilis 
liiincDt  over  His  rejection  by  them  and  the  cuiion.  intended,  bj  this 
clennsing  of  Ilie  milcr  Temple  spaces,  to  present  Himstlf  as  a 
rcfunncr  o[  ttic  TeiiipLe  scrrice.  He  mcnut.  nitber.  to  ^ow.  among 
other  lliiiijj:^,  to  the  muUitudes  mund  ilim.  by  an  act  which  they 
could  not  uiistalie:  lliut  the  llolj;  llouac  wits  already  Ucsocruted  by 
tlic  sunelioned  intrusion  of  the  spirit  of  commoa  galo.  and  made  no 
mom  than  a  bu":c  luiauir,  with  all  iLs  ubusi;si  doubij-  unworthy  in 
such  a  pliiee.  He  wialied  lo  ttacli  Ilicm  by  the  sijiht  of  such  ni«en- 
sibility  to  tlic  idea)  of  a  Temple  of  God,  that  the  fall  of  the  ihf^ociaey, 
Mitb  lis  Ecofflug  high  priCHls.  and  worn-out  cercmoDlui.  was  a  fact 
nlrc-ndy  begun.  The  very  Ie\i3  lie  hiul  quotiil  were  from  lamenta- 
tions over  the  religious  decay  of  the  nation,  whicli,  tbc  ptvphets  pre- 
dicted, would  liring  the  stranger  into  llie  llouse  of  Jcliovuh,  os  more 
worthy  tluin  the  Jew ;  a  decay  which  demanded,  instead  of  mere  oul- 
wnrd  service,  a  reform  of  tlio  heart  and  life.  But  the  grcHt  Icfaon, 
oltio.  WHS  not  wautiDg.  that  the  worship  of  God  must  be  pure  and 
cnnicst,  not  nnrvely  formal,  and  that  hypocrisy  was  ubborrenl  to  Ilim. 
1  liiii  trulli  KAiik  lliat  (hiy  into  all  heurtH,  anil  before  a  genenition  liad 
piihNed,  it  li.'td  bei^u  retieuled  from  the  Euphrates  lo  licme.  U  was 
the  kuell  of  tlio  Jewish  economy  nl  ilsi  4«iilrc.  lor  a  Temple  tbUH  pub- 
licly iTi]irki.'d  lis  given  over  lo  grecil  and  gain,  under  pretence  of  zeal 
for  religion,  was  doomed  to  i«iriali,  us  all  hyiiocrisii-a  must,  iu  ilw 

Tiic  Kiguilieance  cf  snirb  nn  act  lo  Himself,  was  known  to  none 
belUr  than  lo  Jct^um.  lie  knew  (hat  His  hour  had  come,  and  tlial  He 
would  perUb,  a  mailyi-  to  the  spirit  ol  u  liiiug,  iis  opi-owd  lo  the  let- 
ter of  ti  wom-out,  ftutlL    Uu  knew  that  lie  had  against  Him  the  Tait 
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power  of  great  vested  intcrestf?,  who  passed  oil  their  selHsh  aims  as 
zeal  for  Church  and  State,  and  thus  won  support  from  until  inking 
tliousands.  Ho  knew,  moreover,  that  tlie  religious  revolution  He  had 
begun  was  spreading  daily,  and  must  be  crushed  Ijy  His  opponents. 
by  any  measures  tliat  promised  sueeess,  if  tiieir  own  authority  were 
to  stand.  But,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  He  went  forward  with  calm 
serenity  towards  death,  as  the  one  purchase  jn-lcc  of  liberty  and  life 
for  the  souls  of  men. 

The  day,  whicli  had  begim  with  the  svmbolic  cleansing  of  the  Tem- 
ple, was  devoted,  in  its  later  hours,  to  Ills  wonted  work  of  teaching 
all  who  would  listen,  but  none  of  the  discoiuvcs  have  been  preserved. 
The  people,  thronging  the  ('ourt  where  He  sat — for  lU'  taught  in  the 
Temple — were  greatly  impressed  by  His  words;  so  new.  so  earnest, 
so  searching  and  practical,  compared  with  the  vapidities  of  the  Rab- 
bis. It  was  vain  for  the  Jewish  authorities  to  attempt  to  arrest  Him, 
while  He  was  thus  in  favour,  for  all  tlu;  ])eople  rallied  to  hear  Him, 
and  no  one  knew  how  far  they  iiught  be  disposed,  with  their  fiery 
Eastern  natures,  to  ris(».  on  His  iKihaif.  if  He  werc^  seized. 

This  day,  therefore,  passed  as  safely  for  Him  as  the  last,  and  in  the 
evening  lii»thany  once  more  n?ceived*Him.  He  had  entered  the  city 
with  loud  jubilees,  but  the  last  mortal  struggle,  In'gun  by  His  lofty 
bearing  and  independence,  made  it  wis:*  to  retire  unnotified.  Leav- 
ing, therefore,  j)rivately,  by  the  flight  of  steps  to  the  Kedron,  He 
crossed  Olivet,  only  with  His  disciples. 

The  sensation  cruised  by  the  great  act  of  the  day  must  have  been 
profound.  The  religious  mstin(rt  of  the  masses  felt  that  it  was  worthy 
of  a  true  prophet  ot'  God,  but  the  Temple  ofhcials  realized  only  the 
public  censure  it  implied,  on  their  own  estimate  and  discharge  of 
their  duties.  For  the  moment  they  were  paralyzed  and  helpless;  re- 
buked before  all,  and  l)oldly  condemned  by  the  strange  intruder,  in 
exactly  the  point  on  which  they  were  most  sensitive,  for  it  was  as 
^watchful  ^lardians  of  the  Temple  they  claimed  especially  the  respect 
of  the  nation. 

Next  morning  found  Him  once  more  on  the  way  to  the  Temple. 
'*Iiiibbi,"  exclaimed  Peter,  in  wonder,  as  they  passed  the  tree  on 
which  Jesus  had  soui^ht  tljis  the  day  be for(^^*' The  fig-tree  which 
Thou  cursedst  is  withered  awa}'."  Ithad,  indeed,  alrea(iy  shrivelled 
up. 

The  question  gave  another  opportunity  for  impressing  on  the 
Twelve  a  truth,  which,  above  all  others.  Uv.  had  sought  to  fix  in  their 
hearts  during  His  three  years'  intercom-se  with  them — that,  as  His 
apostles,  commissioned  to  establish  and  spread  His  Kingdom,  they 
would  be  able,  if  they  had  an  unwavering  faith  in  God  and  in  Him, 
to  overcome  all  difficulties,  however  apparently  insuperable. 

"See,"  replied  He,  "that  you  learn  fnmi  this  tree  to  have  firm 
trust  in  God.  Believe  me,  if  you  have  such  faith,  and  let  no  doubt 
or  wavering  enfeeble  it,  you  will  be  able  to  do  not  or^\^"  ^M<;i\i.  \.\i\\i^^ 
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hercBfter,  as  70a  have  wen  done  to  tbla  tree,  bat,  to  om  Oh  wgw» 
sion  ;ou  mi  often  bear  from  the  Rabbis,  when  tb^  Intend  to  apeSk  at 
oveTcomlDg  Ibc  greatest  difficulties,  or  achieving  Ihe  nuMt  milikdj' 
cnrle— f  ou  will  6e  able,  as  it  were,  to  bid  this  mountain  rise,  and  cMt 
itself  ioto  the  Ben.  All  depends,  however,  on  yourfaith  being  rimjpla 
and  undoubtiDg-,  for  anything  less  dishonours  Ood.  Be  who  has 
eucb  childlike  trust   in  Him,  may  oMifldenlly  expect  hia  prayen 


3  be  heard.     When  you  pray,  befieve  tint  prayer  ia,  in  veiy  deed, 

J  ._j  »-=.,j,,,^  (^  hononrod  by  God  j ' "-' 

, , ildten,  and  my  disciMH^  yon' ^ 

■what  is  in  accordance  with  His  will.     Only>  yon   must  ever,  in 


answered,  and  your  faith!  wilf  be  honoured  6r  Clod  grantiiur  « 

you  Beck,  for,  hb  His  children,  and  my  disciMH^  you  wiD  bbk  only 


vour  prayers,  be  In  tliat  frame  of  loving  tendernen  to  your  M- 
low-mi^n,  which  true  faith  in  Qod,  as  His  sons,  always  liringa  with 
IL  BlriTc  nnd  dividon  destroy  your  spiritual  life,  and  weaken  that 
faith  by  which,  alone,  you  con  no  great  thinga.  Aa  yon  etaiHl  at 
your  prayers,  ss  your  manner  is,  you  must  have  so  aneer,  no  revenge 
In  your  hearts,  ebe  you  will  not  oe  heard.  The  spirit  of  ftank  for- 
glTcncss.  wliicli  springs  from  true  love  to  Ood,  muat,  beforeband, 
linve  rnrpiven  till  wlio  have  injured  you.  For  how  can  vou  hope  that 
your  I'uilier  in  heaven  will  forgive  jour  sins  agulust  lUm,  if  you  do 
not  forftive  offences  a<9iinKt  yourtolvts*" 

Bu(  ilip  monM'iiis  wcTepnvioiis.  forUis  liourswcre  numtxTcd.  AJ- 
wnys,  from  the  first,  inti-nsi'ly  enerjretlc,  He  wns  now,  if  pciH'ilile, 
more  so  Ihnii  ever,  tliiit  He  mi^lit  ulillze  every  inslnnt  for  His  pn-at 
purpose,  Wilh  calm  undlsninycd  n-.solution.  each  inoniin|c  saw  Him 
in  tlic  Temple,  ns  soon  as  it  was  opened.  Ilo  wonld  t^liow  ilini  lie 
was  no  Jacobin,  no  rci'oluIionUl.  lluil  lie  been  fo.  how  eiiiilly  nii^'ht 
He  linve  Inkon  advantage  of  the  ]K>£ulaT  eiilhuHiiU-ni.  iit  Ills  cmrj- to 
tlie  city,  or  at  His  cleansing  of  the  Ttniplf  (■(lurt.'i.  Ir>ti-«<1  of  lU'-icg 
BO,  He  would  {iroclalm  the  tnic  nature  of  His  Klnploni.  bv  llie  one 
means  He  cniiiloyed  to  OKlablii^h  it— tlie  power  of  i.(rii;K!'"n.  lie 
would  ilevoiclIU  Inst  houni,  ns  He  liad  all  HIm  public  life,  to  tooth- 
ing. Byllis  wonlsiilone  would  Hi'  prevail,  for  Hi ej- had  llii;  iini^ist- 
ible  and  deatblesK  force  of  initli.  and.  nttt-ucb,  would  fi.und  in  tven- 
hcart  whcM-  oonvicliona  they  reached,  a  hingdom  that  uiu&t  sjiread, 
and  could  never  perisli. 

Ktcanwhlte.  His  enemies,  irresolnle  whnl  roiirrp  lo  piirjue  to  strike 
Ilimdown;  detcrminiKl  lodoMilnit  afraid  cf  the  populnrfec'liii^'  ihcj- 
ndfrbl  Invoke  in  Hiii  favour;  wntebed  every  (ippnrlunliy  to  fin'iliint'e 
dcciiuve  action.  Their  liearine  had  acquitted  Ilim  of  titi  further  rc' 
sponubiUty  inwards  tlicm,  lie  had  liroiiirlit  liii'  tnith  bonie  ici  tlicra 
in  Iheir  <-enin)l  Mivnirliold;  liud  made  it  immii^taknble  what  He  de- 
manded iu  the  name  of  ills  Father; — Dint  Iliey  should  beifin  (he  re- 
form and  «ilviiliou  of  the  nation,  by  reformjujiJhemiH.'lTrji  itskadcrsj 
that  they  shoiiid  lie  true  slii'plienls.  and  noi  hirelings;  slneerr  In  Ihrir 
religion,  nnd  not  aetorp.  Buch  demands,  in  themselves,  proved  lUa 
Jle^bship,  lor  they  ^jQie-outiuate  front  the  evidence  that  they  wor» 
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from  Ckxi,  and,  if  accepted,  He  also  miist  be,  who  had  thus  been  sent 
from  God  to  proclaim  them.  The  internal  evidence  of  His  acts  and 
words  thus  established  His  highest  claims,  for  tnith  and  goodness  are 
their  own  witness,  in  the  universal  conscience.  But  the  hierarchy 
b^d  shown  themselves  incapable  ot  reform.  Like  the  barren  tig-tree, 
they  bore  only  leaves,  and  must  be  left  to  the  righteous  imlignation  of 
God. 

He  had  not  been  long  instnicting  the  people,  who  flocked  to  see  and 
hear  Him,  before  some  of  the  Temple  authorities  came  to  Him,  deter- 
mineii  to  bring  Him  to  account  for  His  act  of  thy  day  before,  which 
had  been  an  intrusion  on  their  duties  as  Temple-inspectors;  and  for 
His  assuming  to  teach  as  a  Rabbi,  without  any  licence  from  the 
schools,  which  was  contrary  to  established  rule.  They  seem  to  have 
been  a  deputation  sent  officially,  and  consisted  of  sonfe  of  the  higher 
priests — heads  of  tlie  different  courses — some  Rabbis,  and  some  of  the 
*•  elders" — the  ancient  senators  or  representatives  of  the  people — 
who,  as  a  body,  had  existed  through  all  political  changes,  from  the 
days  of  Moses.  Interrupting  Jesus  as  He  taught,  they  now  abruptly 
asked  Him  by  what  authority  He  acted  as  He  had  done,  and  was 
doing. 

They,  doubtless,  hoped  that  He  would  claim  divine  authority,  and 
that  they,  thus,  might  have  ground  for  a  charge  against  them.  But 
He  was  not  to  be  snared.  He  showed  Hims(;lf  the  dreaded,  prompt, 
keen  disputant,  ready  to  turn  defence  into  attack.  Careful  to  avoid 
giving  any  handle  for  misre[)resentation,  instead  of  answering  their 
questmn.  He  evaded  it.  by  a^^king  one  in  His  turn.  '*  Before  I  answer 
your  question,"  said  He,  "  l"t  me  ask  vou — Did  John  the  Baptist,  in 
his  great  work,  act  in  obedientie  to  God,  as  one  s<^'nt  by  Him,  or  was 
he  unauthorized?"  To  be  themselves  put  to  the  question;  to  be 
forced  to  give  a  reply,  instead  of  listening  to  one,  was  sufliciently 
embarrassing,  but  the  question  itself  was  still  more  so.  It  involvea 
much.  Jesus  evidently  associated  Himself  with  John  as  He  had 
never  Iwfore  done.  He  implied  that  the  man  who  had  been  the  ter- 
ror of  Pharisees  and  priests,  and  their  victim — the  man  of  the  people, 
who  had  roused  such  an  unprecedented  excitement, — was  His  Fore- 
runner and  Herald.  He  spoke  of  John's  baptism  as  a  commission  from 
God,  and  evidently  claimed  that  His  own  entry  to  Jerusalem,  His 
preaching  of  the  Iviugdom  of  Heaven,  His  cleansing  the  Temple,  and 
His  claim  to  be  the  ^lessiah,  were  no  less  by  divine  authority. 

He,  Himself,  might  say  all  this  if  He  pleased,  but,  that  they  should 
have  to  say  it,  was  to  force  them  to  become  His  advocates  and  apol- 
ogists. \  et,  what  could  they  do,  for  was  it  not  clear  to  all  men  not 
blind  to  the  truth,  that  Joliu  was  no  mere  adventurer,  but  a  noble 
servant  of  God?  But  to  own  tliat  he  was  so,  would  only  bring  down 
on  themselves  the  cru-hing  (question,  "Why  then  did  ye  not  believe 
what  he  said  respecting  yourselves,  and  what  he  said  of  ^leV  for  his 
witness,  tdone,  is  enough  to  prove  tliat  I  come  from  God."    Oa  tha 
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(liber  linod.  lo  denouQCe  him  aa  an  imi)ostor  wiu  dangErous.  for  h'a 
nicinory  wns  clicrisliod  by  ihe  people  at  l&rgi?,  aa  Uiai  of  a  nntinml 
.  linrr),  tfit;  UbI  of  i)ie  mi^bty  Hue  of  prophcL'^  To  aroid  so  dwistmus 
ft  dllcmiDB,  tbcrcfore.  tlioy  n'i;re  drivt^  to  Ike  fccblp  eCBfJmi — that 
tltcy  could  not  leli  whctJitr  John's  mission  wns  from  Ood  or  doi, 

"If  »o,"  replied  Jesus,  "then  clearly  he  did  not  need  your  aulbA- 
ity,  since  you  never  thought  It  worth  nfaile  to  eiadcIiod,  or  evtui  d<rido 
reftpecling  hini,  and  you  can  have  no  claim  lo  aullioriie  inc,  or  t«  wilit- 
hold  BuUiurity  from  me.  I,  loriielf,  Uwline,  lUen-rore.  to  tt^l]  l>r  «hiit 
sulbority  I  nclj  if  jl  was  indiuercnt  in  Uie  lasc  of  John,  it  ta^iiuliy 

lie  liad  silenced  His  opponents,  hut  would  not  let  lliem  lenre  wlili- 
out  ooee  more  trying  to  open  llieir  eyes  to  their  false  position. 

"Let  nu;  ictl  you  a  parable."  He  eooiinuet].  "AcertttUi  man  had 
tvD  Aons.  He  curae  to  the  flnt  and  said, '  Son,  go,  vark.  to-dny  fn  tlio 
vineyard.'  liul  lie  answered,  'I  will  not^  yet,  afterwards,  be  npcntcij 
and  went  And  tie  came  to  the  seooiid  eon,  who,  on  receiving  ibe  wutw 
commiind,  al  ouce  answered, — '  Yea.  Sir.'  But  he  did  nol  eu.  Li-I  luo 
a£k  you,  ivliich  ot  Ihe  two  do  vou  think,  did  llie  will  of  lii";  fiitluT!" 

addressed  them,  were  equally  pcrplesingi  for  liigh  digniterioi  of  the 
Jewisti  religious  world  mu^t  have  been  little  accustomed  to  be  piii  in 
audi  a  posilion  before  the  muUttnde.  But  an  answer  could  not  be 
refused,  and  the  question  was  framed  in  siwli  a  way,  that  they  could 
give  none  but  the  one  which  Jcsitfl  required  for  Ills  complete  ju'tili- 
calion,  and  tliclr  own  condcinnntion.  Hardly  seeing  what  it  implied, 
thoj  readily  answered, — ''  The  lirst."  Tliey  were  now  iu  Ilia  iiands. 
"\ou  say  rinhliy,"  replied  lie,  "for  when  John  came  culliDgyou,  in 
the  name  of  God. — yoil  priests,  scrilKs,  and  elders, — to  repenlaticc  and 
riglileoiisnei'S,  you  honoured  him  by  ready  profes.'^ions.  and  emooih 
compliimce,  promising  ail  good  works  of  a  pious  and  holy  life,  and 
yet  you  held  uloof  after  all.  and  showefl,  liy  your  neglect  to  obey  him. 
that  you  disbelieved  his  mesK.i^.  You  are  the  second  sou,  i^  ho  baid 
yes,  but  did  not  fft  iutu  llie  vineyard." 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  piibliciins  and  bnrlots  whom  you  <1.  ^pise, 
the  eomiiiou  im'0])Iu  at  htigc,  whimi  you  reckon  cursed  of  Of  li;  who 
had  roughly  and  wiekwUy  n^rnscd  tii  do  rifxbt,  cad  had  even  ;:oiiij  to 
Ihe  utmost  in  siii,  rei*nled  iil  the  sutimums  of  John,  tclieviujj  hU 
words,  tmd  Guujjlit  eiinievtly  lo  enter  iulo  llic  Kiugdom  of  Gi^d. 
They,  therefoiv,  eiiudeniii  you,  <)  yc  leaders  of  the  i>eoi)le,  for,  by 
your  own  BUowitif?.  Ihey  have  doue  ihe  will  of  their  Father  iu  Henveu, 

"It  lias,  iiiiU'i'd,  been  always  Ihe  same.  As,  in  John's  day,  ye  would 
not  bear  biui.  and  in  llie  euii  peixcuted  him  to  Ihe  death,  so  have  you 
and  your  falliers  done  in  all  guiicrulions.  You,  indeed,  are  worse 
than  t)iey  all,  for  you  >%ek  to  do  even  worse.    Hear  another  parable." 

He  had  epokea  oC  the  call  of  Qod  by  the  mouth  of  John,  and  by 
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implication  affirmed  that  ITis  own  expcrienrc,  as  the  fnirccssor  of  tho 
Baptist  in  hia  frreat  work,  haci  l>eon  the  same.  II(;  now  glanced  at  the 
history  of  tlie  theoeracv,  and  at  the  sins  of  their  party,  from  its  earliest 
days.  He  recounted  the  lone:  roll  of  the  servants  of  God  whom  they 
had  persecuted  and  misused,  from  the  lirst  to  the  last,  now  no  lonirer 
John,  but  a  far  greater — llims<*lf.  In  doing  so,  lie  now  fir>it  openly, 
before  them,  railed  Himself  the  Son  of  God.  and  left  them  to  feel  that 
He  now  stood  as  such  in  their  prest'nee,  awaiting  the  fate  of  other 
messengi^rs  of  His  Father  at  their  liands. 

**  A  certain  man,"  said  He,  a<lopting  a  parahle  of  Isaiah's,  ''planted 
a  vineyard,  and  set  a  liedge  about  it,  and  liewed  out  a  wine-cistern  in 
tlie  hill-side,  into  which  to  press  the  wine,  and  built  a  tower  for  the 
watchers,  to  guard  the  vineyard,  and  agreed  with  husbandmen  to 
work  it  on  his  bt^half.  and  went  into  a  far  country,  for  a  long  time. 
And  wlieu  the  fruit  s(»ason  drew  near,  he  sent  his  servants  to  the  hus- 
bandmen, that  they  might  receive  for  him  his  fruits.  But  the\'  took 
them,  and  lK*at  one  and  killed  another,  and  stoned  a  third.  He  then 
Bent  other  .servants,  more  numerous  than  the  Urst;  but  the  husband- 
men treated  them  as  badly,  for  they  beat  one,  cast  stones  at  another, 
and  wounded  him  in  the  liead,  and  sent  him  away,  not  only  empty- 
handed,  but  shamefully  treated.  Some  of  the  rest  they  beat,  others 
they  killed,  and  they  refu.sed  to  pay  the  fruits  they  owed. 

"  Having  yet,  therefore,  a  son, — ^liis  only  and  well-lx'loved, — he  de- 
tcnnined  to  send  him  to  tliem,  thinking  that,  though  they  had  treated 
his  servants  so  badly,  they  would  be  sure  to  show  !iis  son  respect. 
But  instead  of  this,  when  they  saw  the  son,  they  said  among  tliem- 
selves,  *  This  is  the  son,  come  let  us  kill  him,  and  the  vineyard,  which 
he  should  have  inherited,  will  be  ours,'  So  they  took  him,  and  cast 
him  out  of  the  vineyard,  and  slew  him. 

"Let  me  ask  you  now,  what  will  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  do  to 
these  husbandmen?" 

The  dignitaries  thus  addressed  could  not,  in  the  presence  of  the 
crowd  listening  to  all  that  had  passed,  refu.s<.'  the  only  possible  answer: 
"He  will  come  and  miserably  destroy  these  wretched  men,"  saicl  their 
spokesman,  "and  give  the  vineyard  to  others,  who  will  render  hira 
his  fruits  in  their  seasons."  The  meaning  of  the  parable  liad  already 
flashed  on  the  minds  of  some  of  them,  and  the  answer  was  followed 
by  a  deep  "God  forbid  I"  from  several  voices. 

"Looking  full  and  steadily  at  them,  Jesus  now  kept  them  from 
retiring  by  a  further  question. 

"Did  3'ou  never  read  in  the  Scriptures."  said  He,  "this  text,  'The 
stone  which  the  builders  rejected  is  made  the  chief  corner-stone — the 
main  foundation;  Jehovah  hath  done  this;  marvellous  is  it  in  our 
eyes? ' " 

The  meaning  was  clear.  The  corner-stone  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
of  which  those  in  His  presence  claimed  to  be  the  chief  men,  was,  in 
their  own  mode  of  speech,  only  a  fijjurativc  ivam^i  toxWia^t^^.tstL 
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■whom  its  existence  nnil  coinplctinn  cicpendcrt.  hh  a  building  dciwnds 
on  ila  roundnlion  and  support.  TIic  Psulni  quoted  liad  been  wunfc.  It 
iB  believed,  lij  Israel,  on  tbe  HrstFciuit  or  TRbtrDRcles.  after  the  rvdini 
from  caplivil)'.  Its  hlBlorirail  referenre  was  prinmrily  lo  tlio  JrwUh 
nation — rejected  liy  the  lienlhcn,  hut  clioeeii  npiin  I>y  God  ae  Kin  (oim 
datinn  of  His  er>nhly  kin)>doin;  but,  in  a  IiigUer  sotritual  trufiF,  the 
Hiihliia  llicmi^'lvc.'i  niidcratood  it  of  the  Me!»i^,  nua  tlitis  th«n'  nniM 
be  no  doubt  in  tlie  mind  of  any  Jew  that  wben  uow  applied  by  C3>ri>lt 
to  Himself,  it  was  a  direct  claim  of  Messianic  dignity. 

"You  know  lliis  verse,  do  you  noIT'  contlnuea  Jesus:  "Well, 
tiien — liot^tiusi!  the  stone  which  you  have  rejected  htu  been  cjioecn  by 
God  M  the  founditliou-Ntone  of  His  New  Spintual  Kinedom.  every  too 
who  shoU  fall  on  it — that  ia,  every  one  who,  liy  rejcelm?  me.  Iho  Me* 
Hiah,  slisll  have  drawn  dan'n  on  himself  de*truclion — will  in-riili:  but 
he  on  whom  it  will  fall — he.  I  niutn.  on  whom  I,  llic Meexiidi,  nDl  let 
loosemy  BVencingjudpnenta,  forLLsrejeclinnof  me — will  tic  cnulted 
to  pleccti,  Bmall  eib  Iho  oust  or  chafT  that  is  eeniterod  to  tbe  nlnda, 

"Therefore,  I  my  to  ymi.  theKinpiiom  of  God  ahitU  be  taken  fnioi 
liirticl,  and  from  yiiii,  il'  prcaeiit  heeds,  and  he  piven  to  a  ntiiiim  wlm 
will  render  lo  God  the  tniils  He  bji^  iiri^ht  to  einhn  fi-om  it." 

The  guilty  consciences  of  thu  chief  priests  and  PliorisecE  addresiml. 
felt,  inetinc lively,  that  in  .these  parnhlea  He  had  pointed  to  llicm. 
The  vineyard  of  God,  pcparaled  from  the  wilderness  of  heDlhenif-ni 
was.  clearly.  Israel.  The  Jeivs  had  been  fnvourrd  by  having  the 
"noble  vine"  ot  divine  institutions  among  them.  The  tower  whirh 
protected  them,  was  the  Temple  of  God;  the  husbandmen  were  the 
successors  of  Moses;  the  Priests.  Itabbis,  and  Pharisees,  the  repre- 
Ecntattves  of  God,  to  whom  of  old  He  had  left  His  vineyard  when 
He  returned  to  heaven  from  Mount  Sinai;  with  the  charge  to  tend  it. 
and  to  render  Him  dulv  its  fruits.  The  servants  sent  were,  clearly. 
Ilie  prophets,  from  their  first  appearance,  in  the  distant  past,  to  John 
the  Baptist.  They  had  been  despised,  beat<?n,  martj'rea.  Only  one 
could  follow  them — the  last  and  highest  representative  of  God,  who 
eiiould  have  commanded  respect  even  from  murderers — His  only  and 

well-beloved  Sou,  the  Messiah,   who  had   c ""*  ""   "■"  — '■— 

fanciiil,  lo  hrinfj  them  political  elory  and  e 

receive  and  licar  lo  His  Father  tlie  fruits  w! 

dred.s  of  vears,  could  no  lonirer  be  left  nnrendered.     But  Jesus,  the 

Messiah,  liad  long  foreseen  itis  fate.    He  had  had  it  before  His  eyw 

every  hour  sinct!  His  public  entrj- lo  Jenisalem.     He,  the  rigliltul 

heir  ot  the  vineyard.  Iind  been  received  by  the  husbandmen  with 

iealous  eyes  nnd  deadlv  purimses".  'I'lie  revolt  He  had  come  to  end 
lad  grown  ranipiint.  It  had  risen  from  a  refusal  lo  render  the  fruils, 
to  a  rejection  of  Iheir  de[>cndenee,  and  a  daring  resolution  to  take 
the  vineyard  into  tlieir  own  hands:  to  cast  out  God,  incastinEOUt 
Flim  whom  He  bad  sent.  The  fierce  anger  of  God  could  not  long 
delay.     TliB  tcMs,  eih^Uoti  Aij  \l\*  •«w.v&,  must  ^ri^.    Tiw  vine- 
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yard  must  pass  into  other  hands.  But  **  the  others"  couid  only  be 
the  heathen,  whom  Israel  despised.  Loyal  to  the  Son.  whom  Israel 
had  rejected  and  slain;  His  disciples  and  followers,  gathered  from 
other  nations,  would  be  entrusted  witli  the  inheritance.  Changing 
the  figure,  these  would  willingly  accept,  as  tlie  foundation  and  chief 
comer-stone  of  the  New  Kingdom  of  God,  Him  whom  the  first, 
builders — of  whom  those  now  l)efore  Him  were  tlie  representatives 
— had  rejected.  Was  there  any  doubt  that  God  would  transfer  that 
kingdom  to  those  thus  loyal  to  His  Son?  lie,  who  now  stood  before 
them,  and  who  at  any  moment  might  be  cast  out  of  the  Temple  with 
ignominy,  and  slain,  must  be  the  foundation  of  the  New  Theocracy 
which  was  to  supplant  the  Old ! 

The  first  open  attempt  at  violence  followed  this  parable.  The  hie- 
rarchical party  felt  that  they  were  meant,  and  that  Jesus  had  dared  to 
call  Himself  the  chief  corner-stone  of  the  future  Kingdom  of  God, 
which  was  to  rise  in  the  place  of  that  with  which  all  their  dignities 
and  interests  were  bound  up.  With  wild  Eastern  frenzy,  they  sought 
to  arrest  Him  on  the  spot.  But  as  looks  and  words,  passing  among 
them,  betrayed  their  intention  to  the  crowds  around,  these  would 
not  let  Him  be  taken,  counting  Him,  if  not  the  Messiah,  at  least  a 
prophet.  Some,  bolder  than  the  rest,  possibly  laid  hands  on  Him,  but 
they  were  forced  by  the  surging  multitude  to  let  go.  They  had  to 
leave  the  place,  and  suffer  Jesus  to  escape  for  the  moment.  But  they 
had  power,  and  organization,  and  the  people  would  not  always  bo 
round  Him! 

Left  in  peace,  the  unwearying  Divine  Man  once  more  calmly  be- 
took Himself  to  His  task  of  tcacliing  all  who  would  hear. 

The  die  had  finally  been  cast,  and  the  open  breach  between  Him 
and  the  Church  authorities  haii  been  proclaimed  by  Himself  in  His 
last  parables.  Full  of  lofty  indignation  at  the  hypocrisy  and  wilful 
blindness  of  His  ndvervsaries,  no  less  than  of  compassion  for  the 
multitude,  He  could  not  repress  the  crowding  thoughts  which  tho 
last  hours  raised  jn  His  soul,  and,  as  usual,  they  found  expression 
in  additional  punibles. 

**  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  He  began,  "  is  like  a  king  who  made 
a  marriage-feast  for  his  son,  and  sent  forth  his  servants,  as  the  custom 
is,  to  telf  those  who  had  already  been  invited  that  the  time  had  now 
come.  But,  thoujjh  thus  once  and  aj^iin  summoned,  they  would  not 
come.  Yet,  the  king,  unwilling,  in  his  goodness,  that  they  should  not 
enjoy  the  feast;  in  spite  of  this,  sent,  once  more,  other  servants  to 
invite  them  again.  *  Come,'  ran  his  message,  '  for  I  have  prepared 
the  first  meal  of  the  feast;  my  oxen  and  fatliugs  have  been  killed,  and 
all  things  are  ready:  come  to  the  marriage.'  But  they  made  light  of 
tills  fresh  invitation  as  well,  and  went  off,  one  to  his  farm,  another 
to  his  merchandise,  while  still  others  took  his  servants,  and  ill-treated, 
and  even  killed  them.  Then  the  king  was  angry,  and  sent  his 
aoldiers,  and  destroyed  these  murderers,  and  \^>]k3nDA^  \^^\t  ^>&:^. 


iwliile,  he  Raid  to  lii-.  strviinH  '  Tln'  ui.irrl :>■."■  fin-l  li  ready.  Vit 
wlw  have  been  called  were  not  worlliy.  Go,  lliercC'frc.  Ui  ilic 
*Kjs.  where  the  roads  cross,  M>d  tbcn  we  most  pasacra-li}',  uuJ 
c  to  Uie  (ui«t  Ktiatmy  as  ye  flatt^ 

So  Uie  sermnU  went  forUi  rroiu  tlit  palace  of  the  ilhg  (o  Uo 
roads  and  omsa-ways.  niid  ^tbered  Icigpther  all.  both  evil  soil  goivi. 
who  were  williQ)c  I'o  accept  their  tuvitatioiiB,  aud  tku  fensl-cluutibn 
was  filled  with  pTJiisls. 

"  The  kiiif;  had  made  all  preparatinns  for  the  gucsis  hdn;  nobily 
Birayed  in  festal  T0U1.1.  bo  as  to  be  wortliy  to  appesu'  before  hlni. 

"But,  now,  when  he  came  ia  tanx  the  cuests.  he bbw ainoDg  thc;ni 
a  man  who  Und  not  put  on  n  nurriagc-robc.  And  he  uiid  to  him. 
'  Friend,  how  U  Ii  iltiil  .vm  liiivc  t-mne  in  liithcr  witlinitt  a  marriufn- 
gHnsenll  You  m"  t  nr'''l-  lnvc  l:nnwn  that  I  provided  rolii.-a.  fit  fur 
my  preeonce.  f'T     ■   ■!  ■  irul,  not  lesa,  linw  great  a  ili^it  and 

dixruoiKct  it  h  1  "  :  1  '    ilii^  olTtred;  you  kiiowihat  10  do  to 

is  to  raise  the  v.\.  ■  i.   i  hi  n  kiiig  thus  offended.' 

"But  the  rauri  ■.     -  -|  . , ,  !ii  ■ -■.,  fur  LecoiiUl  not  excuse  biineelf. 

"Then  ttaid  tin:  kiii^Mu  tii-j  iilti-ndanrs,  'Bind  bim  biuid  and  foot, 
endraBl  him  out  into  Uie  thick  dsrkneas  outside.'" 

"Tckoow,  ■' added  Jesus,  "  how  dark  in  ilie  nfjrhl  our  streets  aw, 
in  which  no  windows  Oiko,  and  which  no  liglita  Illiimine.  Tliot 
darknoas  ia  but  a  type  nf  tlio  awful  night  into  which  lit.'  will  lie  cut 
out,  wlio  appears  at  the  marringe  feast  of  Ibc  KeaauliK  kingdom, 
willlout  (he  inarriage-robe  i>mvldcd  by  my  Pother.  In  that  darlcce»* 
there  will,  indwd,  be  weeping  aud  nmnlung  of  teeth,  for  though 
muitiliides  nni  invited  to  the  fcujit  of  Ilie  hi'avenly  kiDgdum.  many 
negltet  to  secure  the  marriitge-rolif,  \\iIhoul  wbkb  no  one  can  uc 
Ibe  kingl" 

The  parable  was  an  enforcement  of  those  just  addre.iticd  to  the 
priest!)  and  Ratibiu,  but  witli  various  additional  lessone.  'I  he  haughty 
sons  of  JeniKulem  hcunl  once  more,  that  when  the  kingdom  of  the 
Uessi:di  sliould  l>e  set  up  in  ita  glory,  God  would  call  tUc  heathen  (o 
ssharcinit.  wliilc  I  lie  people  of  Israel,  with  thcif  religious  leaders — 
bccauM!,  an  a  nation,  Ihey  had  rejected  His  repeated  invitations — 
1  would  no  longer  he  the  one  i>cople  of  God.  6till  more,  they  would 
.  be  visited  with  the  avenging  wrath  of  God,  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  even  before  the  Tiiuii  Iriumpbacit  cstablit^hmeut  of  the  Hc-.t 
Divine  Kingdom.  Yet,  amonr  Ihe  licatheD  hivilcd  to  enter  it,  us 
among  llie  Jews.  God.  at  tlie  (iay  of  judgment,  when  llie  kingdom 
wiiR  Dually  st't  up  fur  elemily,  would  seniiralc  ncid  judge  those  wl:o 
Iiiid  been  wiiutiiig  in  loyalty  lo  llim,  and  had  come  into  iTiEj  presentu 
without  the  prciiarolioD  deiuaudcd.  Sueb  would  be  ca:>t  into  the 
ouicr  darkness  of  Gehenna. 

Thus,  in  the  very  presenee  of  imminent  death,  there  w-bs  the  eame 
tranquillity  and  repose  ns  on  the  free  hills  of  Gslilee,  or  in  the  safe 
retreat  of  Cti;3atciil.'hill\)\)i'.  thcoune  stupendous  claiins  u  Haul  of 
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the  New  Kingdom  of  God,  and  King  over  the  souls  of  men,  for  time 
and  eternity.  Within  a  few  hoiirf*  of  cnuifixion,  and  conscious  of 
the  fact;  in  the  intervals  of  mortal  contest  with  the  whole  forces  of 
the  past  and  present,  tlie  wandering  GalilaBan  Teacher,  meek  and 
lowly  in  spirit,  so  that  the  poorest  and  the  youngest  instinctively 
sought  Him;  full  of  divine  pit3%  so  that  the  most  sunken  and  hopeless 

Senitentfelt  He  was  their  friend :  indlfiferent  to  the  supports  of  in- 
uence,  wealth,  or  numbers;  alone  and  poor;  the  very  embodiment 
of  weakness,  as  regarded  all  visible  help,  still  bore  Himself  with  a 
serene  dignity  more  than  human.  In  the  name  of  God  He  transfers 
the  spiritual  glory  of  Israel  to  His  own  followers;  throws  down  the 
barriers  of  caste  and  nationality;  extends  the  new  dominion  of  which 
He  is  Head,  to  all  races,  and  through  all  ages,  here  and  hereafter; 
predicts  the  divine  wrath  on  His  enemies  in  this  world,  as  the  enemies 
of  God,  and  announces  the  decision  of  the  final  judgment  as  turning 
on  the  attitude  of  men  towards  Himself  and  His  message.  The 
grandeur  of  soul  which  could  so  utterly  ignore  the  outward  and 
apparent,  and  realize  the  essential  and  eternal;  the  conscious  majesty 
in  the  midst  of  humiliation  and  danger;  the  absolute  trust  that,  if  the 
present  belonged  to  His  adversaries,  the  everlasting  future,  in  earth 
and  heaven,  was  all  His  own,  could  spring  in  such  a  heart,  only 
b^use  it  felt  that  it  was  not  alone,  but  that,  unseen  by  man,  a  greater 
than  man  was  ever  with  Him.  Only  when  we  realize  Him  as  enjoy- 
ing unclouded  and  absolute  communion  with  eternal  truth  and  love 
—Man,  but  also  the  Incarnate  Divine— can  we  hope  to  solve  the 
mystery. 


CHAPTER  LVL 

JERUSALEM. 

It  was  still  Tuesday,  and  Jesus  still  remained  in  the  Temple  courts. 
The  deputation  from  tlie  Temple  authorities  had  come  to  Him  in  the 
early  morning,  only  to  retire  mortified  and  silenced,  but  the  heads  of 
all  parties  were  threatentnl  by  One  who  demanded  changes  so  funda- 
mental. All  alike,  therefore,  however  hostile  at  other  limes,  made 
common  cause  in  trying  to  get  the  hated  Refoi-mer  into  their  power. 
It  was  the  same  spirit,  as,  in  after  ages,  when  far  less  fiercely  roused, 
burned  Arnold  of  Bres(;ia,  and  John  IIuss,  and  strangled  and  burnt 
Savonarola,  and  slew  the  thousands  of  victims  of  the  Inquisition : — 
the  non  possumus  of  a  corrupt  ecclesiastical  corporation,  which  would 
murder  in  the  name  of  God,  because  that  could  be  called  orthodoxy; 
but  would  not  reform,  because  to  do  so  would  touch  their  interests 
and  their  order. 

Plot,  therefore,  thickened  on  plot.  Having  themselves  failed,  the 
authorities  tent  some  of  the  Pharisees  in  company  wiUi  aomft  H^^^v 
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dlans,  olherwise  their  deadly  enpniiea,  M  trr  lo  commii  TUm  brO 
answers  Mc  mipibt  give  tn  trencberoiiH  (|UpsCiotis.     ObMMiTc  mrii  muB 
cliotea,  men  unknown  lo  Jwius.     They  were  lo  prelmd  IhetnwlTea 
anxious,  as  aiutprB  Jews.  Bcrunulna)'  in  ill  itiilita,  to  gut  Ui»  viiuoad 
on  a  point  miioli  dispuled.     Tlio  enare  was  no  Itiogt^r  laid  tn  llis 
spiiCTC  of  RHiibintcal  law,  but  in  tlie  more  dangeroiiB  aae  of  poHlical     , 
obliflBlion,  llinl  an  atnlii^umig  an«wer  might  comiiToniiae  Htm  bctoia  J 
the  Roman  procurator.     If  tiiiM'  succeeded,  it  wouht  at  once  t»:ufc^  1 
tlie  odium  of  Hi"  airei^I  from  themselvca:  ensure  His  not  bc^nj  tO>  J 
cued,  and  make  it  pnxsihle  lo  get  Him  puL  to  deatli,  for  Ili«  power  id    | 
death  was  in  Pilate's  bnnde  atone. 

The  Pliarisees  and  Hcrndious,  thougli  from  different  prineiptes, 
were  equally  disloyal  in  heart  lo  ilio  Roman  Kmperor.  The  exIrenM 
tection  of  the  funner  luid  developwl  iniij  Uie  Mtn^inair  zealola — the 
extreme  left,  or  irreconcilabli'S.  of  Jewish  politics:  Uie  HerodiAD* 
were  Jewish  royulul.^,  v.  Im  ~ii.'hi  <l  for  the  old  daya  of  Archriam  and 
the  Edoinil«  djrji^ti ,  \'.  iih  ili  vtrruna  craft,  Ihc  ulti»-onhodoXT  irf 
the  Pharisaic  pan, V  i\|li'-<t  i'^iil'  i^i'.li  Ihe  diMTonlented  loyalist  facbon, 
to  tempt  Jesns,  if  pll>^^itlll'.  ii>  miii;>-  lidld  expresBion  of  opinion  on  the 
baled  (jui'siiod  of  llie  jininiviil  in  tlir  Hcjnjnii  iioll  (iix.  Hliichliiid 
already  excited  f)er(«  insuiTcetiou^  If  He  lield  tlial  myment  should 
be  refused.  He  would  compromLse  Himwlf  with  the  Romans:  if  Ho 
sanctioned  it.  He  would  embitter  Himself  both  with  tlie  Herodlana 
and  the  ultra-national  party.  Danger  lay  on  each  hand.  On  Iheone, 
the  fierce  eyes  of  the  inull'iuidc,  on  llic  ulhcr.  the  bailiffs  of  Herod: 
here,  the  crv,  "  Publicans.  Kitiuers;"  Ihere,  a  Roman  dungeon.  To 
disarm  suspicion)!  they  used 

nrhttopmce 
ungel-a  DKe." 

"Teachpi,"  snid  they,  with  soft  accents  and  humble  looks,  "wo 
know— indeed,  we  are  fully  cttivinceil— thai  thou  teachest  what  God 
requires  of  man  a.s  his  duly  in  nil  matters,  truly  and  righllr,  and 
troitblest  not  thyself  alx>ul  the  opinions  of  men.  but  fearlessly  and 
nobly  speskest  what  tnith  demands,  without  thinking  of  conse- 
quences, and  wlthi)ut  earing  who  heara  Thee,  whether  he  be  rich,  or 
poor,  learned  or  simpip,  powerful  or  lowly.  Is  it  lawful  for  us  Jews 
to  pay  tribute  to  Cffisar  or  not?  We  are  lite  people  of  Qod:  God  is 
our  King;  is  it  in  accordance  with  the  allegiance  we  owe  to  Him.  ua 
such,  to  recognise  any  other  king;,  as  we  must  do  if  we  pay  laxes  lo 
CiFsar?"  It  was  on  nich  reasoning  Ihat  Judas  the  Oaulonile  had 
based  his  tierce  revolt  against  payment  of  the  tax  demanded  after 
the  census  of  Qnirinius,  and  his  name  and  opinions  were  ven. 
crated  by  the  closely -packed  muHitiidc  around!  Every  Galilieaa 
among  ttiem  expected  a  Htern  avowal  of  the  illegality  of  the  demand. 
Por  Judns  had  taught  the  youlli  of  the  country  that  to  pay  taxes  tft 
a  heath  -n  stale  was  not  allowable,  and  defied  the  land,  and  Ibousanda 
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bad  already  died  for  this  cause,  or  lived  as  fugitives  in  tlie  caves  of 
the  north. 

The  mode  of  approach  adopted  was  well  fitted  to  throw  Jesus 
off  His  guard.     Recognition,  even  by  Pharisees,  as  the  brave,  frank, 
"fearless  Man  of  (Jod,  and  appeal  to  Him  in  a  matter  which  miglit 
oost  the  questioner  his  life,  were,  alike,  ensnaring.     Frankness  de- 
inanded  frankness.     Tlie  courage  of  the  question  demanded  as  muclr 
in  the  reply.    Jesus  knew,  besides,  that  such  ideas  were  always  fer- 
menting in  the  mind  of  the  Pharisee  youth,  and  that  the  Herodians, 
instead  of  being  friends  of  Rome,  anxiously  desired  a  change.    Why, 
therefore,  should  He  distrust  the  new  allies?    The  Roman  supremacy 
wjus,  undoubtedly,  at  bottom,  a  usurpation.     The  strict  Jew  recog- 
nized no  ruler  but  Jehovah,  and,  since  Jesus  had  devoted  His  life  to 
founding  a  ** Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  it  seemed  only  natural  that  He 
should  hold  His  followers  free  from  obligations  to  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world.     They  could  not  comprehend  the  spirituality  of  His  concep- 
tions, for  had  they  not  had  a  secret  suspicion,  that,  in  spite  of  appear- 
ances, He  really  meditated  an  attack  on  the  Roman  government,  they 
would  hardly  have  asked  such  a  question.     Could  tliey  only  bring 
Him  to  reveal  these  secret  thoughts.  His  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  was  certain,  as  a  crafty  c^^nspirator,  and  the  hierarchical 
party  would  get  their  revenge,  without  the  odium  of  exacting  it, 
against  the  daring  and  determined  transgressor  of  Rabbinical  law. 
But  Christ's  answer  scattered  their  subtle  plans  to  the  wind. 
'*  You  hypocrites  I — you  actors!"  replied  lie;  *'  I  see  through  your 
designs,  and  value  your  deceitful  flatteries  at  their  worth.     Why  do 
you  thus  seek  to  entrap  me,  under  pretence  of  religious  scruples, 
which  you  wish  me  to  solve  for  you?    Bring  me  the  coin  you  pay  as 
the  Roman  tax."    A  Roman  denarius  was  presently  brought  Iiim — a 
coin  which  the  Jew  hated  intensely,  for  it  was  that  in  which  the 
poll  tax  was  paid,  and  was,  thus,  the  sign  of  slavery  to  the  heathen. 
Besides,  it  bore  the  idolatrous  image  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius, and  the  legend  of  his  authority.     The  Emi>erors,  to  Vespasian, 
to  spare  Jewish  feeling,  had  a  special  coinage  struck  for  Judea,  with- 
out a  likeness  on  it,  and  only  the  name  of  the  Emperor  and  the  tradi- 
j.ional  Jewish  emblems.     But  other  coins,  stamped  with  the  image 
J  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius,  naturally  found  their  way  to  Jerusalem, 
'  especially  at  the  feasts.     Such  a  coin  was  now  handed  to  Jesus,  with 
the   hope,  doubtless,  that  the  double  abomination — the  idolatrous 
image  on  one  side,  and  the  legend  of  Jewish  subjection  on  the  other 
— might  provoke  Him  to  some  treasonable  expression.   But  the  result 
proved  the  reverse. 

**  Whose  image  and  superscription  is  this?"  asked  He. 
''Caesar's." 

"Render,  then,  to  Ca?sar,  the  things  that  are  Caisar's,  and  to  God, 
the  things  that  are  God's." 
Ko thing  could  be  said  after  sucli  an  answer.     The  head  of  th«  Em- 
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pcror  on  the  coin,  and  the  Ipgcnd  round  it.  wen!  OTOrt  proofs  of  lbs 
eiisting  state  of  lliingB,  and  of  Hit-  defiiela  riglil  of  Ihe  imperial  gov. 
ei'onieiit,  as  bocIi,  to  Ikyj  taies.  Hence  follDWed,  not  only  the  I»w- 
fuloesA.  but  the  duly,  of  paying  Tvlut  was  Uiu?  due  to  Ibe  Emperor, 
iDCluding  Ibe  tux  lu  Question,  eincc  (be  veir  coin  in  whirh  it  waa  pay- 
able showed,  on  its  ikce,  Iliot  il  was  the  uwfui  claim  nf  the  ndiug 
■lower.  ■■  Bui,"  added  lie.  ■yoor  tbeocratic  duty  isi  )n  noway  com- 
promised by  aucli  political  dutiMi  as  subjects.  Pay  atso.  what  ia  do- 
maudedbyGudBsyour  spiritual  Kine.  as  a  le^l  claim  of  HUgovera- 
ment,— ^tlic  Teniplu  tax,  aJid  all  that  tie  demandB  from  juu  b^desas 
~  Uiij  spiritual  rubjecis,"  The  tn^scheroua  queBlioo  wan  answered  wiUi 
a  elearaew,  precision,  and  wisdom,  which  defined,  for  aD  agu8,  (be 
rclationa  of  His  UngdMn  to  the  ctvil  power.  Tbc  Clirielian  was  not 
to  oppoee  existloe  antiioriiy,  bat  to  unit«  his  duty  1o  ii.  with  his  duty 
to  Qod.  The  political  and  rell^ous  spheres,  were  declared  uol  oppo- 
site but  cc-existii^.  and  harmonious  thtiu£li  diritiDCt. 

To  rcalixe  the  immenso  signitiLsncc  of  this  utterance,  delirertd  m 
It  was,  OD  tbe  luomcnt,  wllJiout  nn  instanl's  hesitaiion.  wc  must  n- 
membbr  that  it  introduced  an  entirely  new  conceptioii  of  the  relation 
of  Church  and  Sfate^  Till  tlieji,  ever  the  world,  they  had  Ixen  iden- 
tical. Tlie  Ctt'sar  was  cliiof  (irii'st  ns  Wt-il  a.s  cinpi-ror.  iiiwi  llii-  colleges 
of  priesia  and  augurs  were  pi>lilif;il  iaxiiiutioiis.  In  .luiiiii,  llii-  i«o 
spheres,  liencefoith  to  bo  sciiaraied,  had,  bilLerto,  been  confused  and 
intermixed;  the  civil  power  was  the  icstrument  of  liie  prieat;  ita  in- 
stitutions were  religious,  and  the  priestliood  had  striven  after  kindly 
power  and  rauk.  Ileneeforward,  the  new  society  wan  to  stand  apart 
from  political  interests  and  authorities.  The  State  was  no  longer 
indi^>ensiihle  to  its  perfect  completeness  and  efllciency.  The  sphere 
of  it'ligiou  was  that  of  tho  conscience,  which  if;  by  itfi  nature,  free. 
The  Blalc  cannot  leave  the  payment  of  its  impositions  loguodwillj 
H  must  enforce  Ibero,  if  they  be  refused:  but  force  is  utterly  opposed 
to  IIh:  [{lea  of  tho  Kingdom  of  God.  In  it  voluntary'  service  alone 
baa  value.  Wliat  is  yielded  to  force,  Trllliout  inner  truth  and  love, 
is,  before  Qod,  ns  if  not  given  at  all;  vbat  is  given  in  hypocriljcal 
self-interesi,  is  tin  nliominalion  to  Ilim.  , 

No  ivondcr  such  an  answer  tilled  the  messengers  of  the  hierarchical 
party  with  astonishment.  It  was  not  only  not  treasonable,  but  in- 
directly pressed  on  the  hierarchy  Ihe  conscientious  discliarge  of  its 
duties  to  Jtome.  But  they  could  not  grasp  its  whole  significance,  for 
they  bad  no  conception  of  a  religious  eommunitv  which  bad  not  the 
right  and  power  to  inflict  civil  ))enalt[cs.  The  Old  Testament  econ- 
omy was,  Itself,  tho  Slate.  Obedience  to  its  requirements  waa  en- 
forced by  the  national  courts,  and  nit  attempt  to  change  or  transgress 
them  W!ia  severely  punisbeil.  Jesus  Ilimwif,  indeed,  was  about  to 
atone  with  His  life  for  His  olTences  amiinst  the  established  and  tradi- 
tional religious  iisiigcs  and  opinions  of  the  ruling  caste.  The  idea  of 
frmtlvm  of  conscience  and  faith,  which  was  tho  very  starting-poiDt 
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of  His  teaching,  was  a  stiimbling-block,  and  a  pjound  of  bitterness,  to 
His  age.  The  conception  of  a  reliirion,  in  which  there  was  no  rc- 
Bponsihility  except  to  Goi\,  was  l)C3'on(l  it. 

All  the  influential  Jewish  parties  had  now  united  against  Ilim,  as  a 
dangerous  innovator,  an  enemy  of  tlie  Rabbinical  **  hedge'*  of  human 
prescriptions  and  refinements,  which  was  the  essence  of  tlie  religion 
of  the  day.     If  tolerated  longer  lie  might  win  over  the  people  to 
favour  riis  demand  for  fundamental  reform.     The  Pharisees  and 
Herodians  had  hardly  left  Ilim,  when  some  aristocratic  Sadducees 
Tenewed  the  attack.    The  clergy  of  all  classes,  from  highest  to  lowest, 
"were  against  Him.    His  support  was  among  the  people.    HLs  appear- 
ance in  the  Temple,  His  assumption  of  authority  over  it,  and  His 
lofty  claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  filled  the  ofilcrial  world  with  alarm,  and 
united  them  to  crush  Ilim.      But  the  Sadducees  had  none  of  the  ear- 
nestness of  the  Pharisees.    They  were  the  prototypes  of  the  scoffing 
and  infidel  priests  whom  Luther  foimd,  almost  fifteen  hundred  years 
after,  in  Rome;  who  paro<lied  even  the  words  of  the  Holy  Sacraments 
they  were  busied  in  consc^crating.     The  Pharisees  had  early  taken 
offence  at  Jesus,  for  they  were  zealots  for  the  Rabbin  ism  which  lie 
attacked;  but  the  Sadducees — few,  rich,  dignified;  the  primate  and 
bishop^  of  the  day — affected  at  first  only  to  despise  the  Galila?an, 
who,  like  so  many  before  Him,  had  stirred  up  commotion  for  the  time 
among  His  rude  compatriots.     Even  now,  in  Jerusalem,  they  were 
disposed  to  look  at  Him  and  llis  adherents  with  a  lofty  contempt. 
and  to  laugh  the  foolish  rabble  who  listened  to  Him  out  or  tlieir  fanat- 
ical dreams.     His  claims  were,  in  their  opinion,  more  silly  than  dan- 
gerous, and  they  would,  therefore,  bring  the  whole  matter  into  con- 
tempt, by  making  it  ridiculous. 

For  this  end  they  had  carefully  selected,  from  the  cases  invented 
by  Rabbmical  casuistry,  that  of  a  wife,  who  wjts  supposed,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Mosaic  law,  to  have  married  in  succession  seven 
brothers,  each  of  whom  died  without  children.  Tliough  an  imag- 
inary, it  was  a  possible  case,  for  the  Law  enacted,  that,  if  a  husband 
died  without  leaving  a  son  to  perpetuate  his  name,  his  brother  must 
marrj'  the  widow,  and  the  first-boni  son  of  this  second  marriage  was 
to  be  entered  in  the  public  rc^ster  as  the  son  of  the  dead  man. 

Not  believing  in  the  doctnne  of  the  resiurection  themselves,  and 
supposing  that  Jesus,  who,  they  had  heard,  taught  it,  Y  eld  the  same 
notions  as  they  ascribed  to  the  Pharisees,  tliey  fancied  they  could 
cover  Him  and  it  with  ridicule,  by  a  skilful  use  of  this  case.  Some 
of  the  liabbis,  indeed,  had  purer  conceptions  than  others,  teaching 
that  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  after  the  resurrection,  or  at  least 
in  the  future  world,  the  just  would  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  marry. 
But  they  were  exceptions,  for  the  i)opular  belief,  as  expressed  by  the 
Rabbis  generally,  was  gross  and  unworthy  in  the  extreme.  The 
resurrection  woiild  not  only  restore  men  to  their  former  IkkUcs,  but  to 
their  bodily  appetites  and  passions;  they  would  not  only  eat,  drink,  and 
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Inke  wives,  but  would  rise  in  tho  clotlips  they  won?  in  life,  if  buried 
witb  IJicrni,  and  even  (vjtli  hU  llioir  limlily  Meminhes  and  dcK>c:W, 
' '  tliat  nicD  mi  :;lit  know  them  to  be  the  naiao  y<er»ons  as  they  kurw  in 
life,"  Even  tlic  ciisc  suppoRcd  by  tlio  Sadducees.  hurl  been  spilled  in 
principle. — "  for  llie  wouinn  who  had  tnorried  two  liusbaoi))'  in  tliij 
world,"  nays  lUeBook  Sohiir,  "will  he  given  to  the  first,  in  the  woriil 
to  come." 

Fancying  there  was  no  winctlan,  eilher  for  the  immortalitr  of  Ui* 
Boul  or  "the  resurreclion,  in  the  Ptnlattuch,  the  SAddiicees  xneered  at 
Itoth  doclrinea.  "Tliey  deny  Oie  resurrection  after  death,"  rays  the 
Tnlmiid,  "  and  malnlain  that  it  is  as  vain  to  hope  that  ■  rluud  which 
hns  vanislied  wiil  appear  again,  iis  that  the  gmvo  will  gire  Imvk  its 

Comintt  to  Jfisria,  with  a  well-lired  politeness,  they  j)nt  Ihelr  nam- 
lion  softly,  addressing  Ilim  respect  till  ly,  ns  tlic  PlianswM  and  Jlerc- 
dians  liaa  done,  as  Rabl)i,  for  which  they  used  Ihc  current  Greeic 
equivalent. 

"Tour  idena  respecting  these  things  are  wrong."  replied  Itena, 
"tiom  your  not  understanding  corroclly  the  Scriptures  which  refw 
to  them.  The  eliildren  of  this  world  mnrrv,  nnd  are  giTcn  in  mar- 
riage, because  Ihey  are  mortal,  and  marriage  Is  necessarj' tn  [■criH'tiwle 
the  race.  But  those  who  shall  be  counted  worthy  to  eniej-  tljc  lli-av- 
enly  Kingdnm  of  the  Messiah,  and  will  Ik  raised  from  the  dead  to  do 
so,  neither  marry  nor  arc  given  in  marriage,  neither  can  tbey  die  any 
more,  for  they  will  be  immortal,  lllic  ansels;  and  hence  there  is  do 
reason  for  their  marrying  and  raising  children,  to  lalie  their  place,  u 
with  men  in  this  world.  As  sona  of  the  resurrection,  they  arc  sons 
of  Ood,  and,  liite  the  angels,  will  live  for  ever. 

"  As  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dea<i.  you  have  referred  lo  Moses. 
But  let  me  also  refer  to  him.  Even  lie  shows,  in  the  passage  in 
which  we  are  told  of  the  vision  at  the  burning  bush,  Hint  the  dead 
arc  raised.  For  he  calls  Jeliovah,  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  Now,  God  cannot  be  tlie  God  of  persons  who  do  not  exist, 
and,  therefore,  tlie  patriarchs,  tliough  llicir  bo<lies  were  dead,  must 
themselves  have  been  still  living — living,  I  mean,  in  the  scpaiale  stale, 
imd  awaiting  the  resurrection.  Thus,  God  regards  all  the  dead  as 
Ktili  living,  and  how  cosy,  if  this  be  the  case,  for  Him  to  raise  them 
liercafierl" 

"  ItabbI,  Thou  hast  spoken  well,"  said  some  Scribes,  as  He  closed. 
They  were,  for  the  moment,  won  to  His  side,  by  His  triumph  over 
their  bitter  Sadducec  enemies.  Meanwhile,  the  people  were  more 
than  ever  astonjslicd  at  His  leaching,  nnd  disposed  lo  think  Ilim  a 
prophet. 

It  soon  spread  nbroad  that  the  Sadduceea  liad  been  silenced,  btit 
the  Pharisees  had  already  prepared  a  new  attempt  to  entrap  Him. 
One  of  tiiem.  who  had  listened  to  the  dispute — a  Scribe,  or  master  of 
the  Law — had  been  selected  to  be  their  spokesman,  but,  as  it  proved. 
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WM  only  half-hearted  in  his  task.    The  Rabbis  taught  that  there 
were  great  and  small  commands  in  the  laws — the   one  hard  and 
weighty,  the  other  easy  and  of  less  moment.     Their  idea  of  great- 
ness, however,  was  independent  of  the  religious  importance  of  a  par- 
ticular precept,  and  had  regard  only  to  their  own  external  precepts, 
founded  on  it.     Thus,  commands  were  especially  called  great,  to  the 
transgression   of  which   excommunication   was   attached;  such  as 
olraervance  of  the  Sabbath,  in  their  sense;  of  circumcision,  of  the 
minutest  rites  of  sacrifice  anrl  offering,  of  ceremonial  purity,  and  the 
like.     The  precepts  respecting  the  structure  of  the  booths  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  of  the  washing  tlie  hands,  were,  on  the 
contrary,  counted  small.     But,  in  spite  of  this  nominal  difference, 
obedience  to  all  was  alike  imperative,  and,  in  practice,  both  classes 
were  treated  as  alike  weighty.     To  honour  one's  parents  and  to  let  a 
motber-bird  fly  when  the  young  are  taken;  not  to  kill;  and  to  wash 
the  hands,  were  put  on  a  level,  and  had  an  equal  reward.     Even  the 
injunctions  of  tha  Rabbis  respecting  t!ie  zizith,  or  tassels  of  their 
scarves,  were  *' great.*'     "The  words  of  the  Rabbis,"  says  the  Tal- 
mud, **are  to  be  prized  above  those  of  the  Law,  for  the  words  of  the 
Law  are  both  weighty  and  light,  but  those  of  the  Rabbis  are  all 
"weighty."    If  Jesus  answered  as  the  Pharisees  hoped,  He  would  once 
more  commit  Hinmelf,  as  an  enemy  of  the  traditions,  and  expose 
Himself  to  new  charges. 

It  may  be,  there  was,  Iwsides,  a  lurking  desire  to  elicit  some  utter- 
ance respecting  His  claims  to  a  more  than  human  authoritv.  Stones 
had  been  lifted  more  than  once,  to  put  Him  to  death  as  a  blasphemer, 
who  made  Himself  equal  with  God.  How  would  He  express  ilimself 
in  the  face  of  the  first  command  of  the  Decalogue? 

His  reply,  as  always,  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  simplifying  the 
whole  sweep  of  "the  Ten  Words"  into  brief  and  easily  remembered 
principles.  He  avoided  the  least  approach  to  anything  that  could 
give  offence  to  the  most  zealous  supporter  of  the  Old  Testament,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  gave  no  handle  for  accusation  of  any  slight  of  the 
Rabbinical  precepts. 

*' Teacher,"  said  the  legalist,  "which  is  the  great  and  first  com- 
mandment in  the  Ijaw?" 

No  one  could  take  Jesus  by  surprise  at  any  time,  but  in  this  sphere 
He  was,  if  we  may  so  speak,  especially  at  home,  as  He  had  shown  a 
few  days  before,  in  His  conversation  with  the  young  ruler,  near 
Jericho.  With  a  full  sense  of  the  peril  of  His  position.  He  answered 
with  more  fulness  than  usual,  leaving  no  CTOund  for  misapprehension, 
but  giving  as  little  for  offence.  He  had  named  only  one  command 
as  great,  to  the  young  ruler — the  love  of  our  neighbour — but  to  tho 
Scnbe  He  gave  two,  as  forming,  together,  "  the  great  and  first  com- 
mandment. Neither  was  abridged,  or  subordinated  to  the  other, 
and  in  the  two  He  formed  the  principle  from  wiiich  obedience  of  all 
the  rest  would  follow.    With  sure  hand,  He  turned  first  to  the  Fifth 
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Book  of  Moses,  tlien  to  the  Third,  for  Ihc  two  pnsit  guiding 
■whicli  all  the  Lost  of  losBer  comniands  fnllowi^.  "  Ilmr.  O  Unci,' 
saiU  He:  "Jehovah,  our  God,  UoncOoti'' — the  Mvrrls  in  which  r»ery 
leraelilG,  each  morning,  confessed  hiii  (niih  ia  Jebovrtti — "  And  thou 
Bti^t  love  Iho  I^rd  thy  God  with  nil  Uiy  hrarl,  nud  with  all  thy  soul, 
uid  with  all  U17  mind,  aed  tvitli  all  thy  streuiith.  ThU  i»  the  ^'at 
and  first  commnndmcnl.  A  s(H?ond  ia  like  it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.  There  is  none  Other  command  grealer  than 
these.     On  these  two  hang  the  whole  Law  und  the  prophets." 

He  had  once  more  ahown  His  gniatne.ts  ua  a  teacher,  by  summins 
up  our  whole  duty  in  the  fundaniEnlul  conceptions  of  religion  aod 
morality:  in  the  love  to  Ood,  which  la  also  love  to  Hta  chUilren,  our 
feUow-men.  Nor  were  the  various  comuuinds  of  uny  part  ot  Um 
Beriptureti  overlooh-ed;  therelieloUB  and  moral  precepts  of  tlie  proph- 
ets, no  Ifss  than  (he  Law,  wers  liononrcd  and  made  binding  for  cvm. 

"  Thou  iiast  spoken  well  and  truly,"  broke  in  tbe.scribe,  "  for  God 
Is  One,  and  there  ia  no  other  but  He,  and  to  love  Him  with  all  Uie 
hcHtt,  and  with  all  the  understanding,  and  with  all  the  FOul.  and  with 
all  tlio  strenjrtli,  and  to  love  one's  nciirlilKinr  a.*  one's  self,  \i  of  grvnlLT 
cim.'i<.''jncii<.-«  Ihim  nil  the  whole  burnt  olI(rm''s  uf  IhL'  Ijiw.  tlic  tiiura- 
iug  and  evening  sacrifice,  and  all  oilier  sacrinccs  besides." 

"  Thou  art  not  far  from  Itie  kingdom  of  God,*'  replied  Jesus,  is 
He  heard  words  which  stiowcd  that  the  speaker  was  no  mere  man  of 
his  party,  but  was  accessible  to  higher  impulses.  The  GalilKaa  hod 
proved  veiy  different  from  what  he  had  been  led  to  anticipate.'  His 
answers  had  not  only  silenced  His  enemies,  but  bad  half  won  some 
of  them  to  His  ude.  Henceforth,  alt,  alike,  kept  aloof  from  one  from 
whom  chief  priests  and  Rabbis  equally  went  away  bumbled. 

Ah  on  the  day  Ijcfore,  the  defeat  of  all  the  attacks  on  Ilim  was  - 
followed  by  His  taking  the  offensive,  but  only  in  a  mild,  instructive 
conflict  wilh  prejudice  and  misajiprehension.  lie  bad  openly  assumed^ 
the  Mcssiulisbin,  hut  in  a  sense  entirely  in  contrast  with  the  popidai — 
conception.  Tbnt  Ho  futlilled  none  of  the  conditions  expected  aliker 
by  the  authorilies  and  the  j>eo^le,  in  the  Messiah,  had  given  Ihe  for- 
mer the  pretext  for  spreading  it  abroad  that  He  was  an  impostor;  ^^ 
cry  cauelit  up.  in  ihc  end,  only  loo  widely,  by  the  Jerusalem  popu- 
hicc.  He  would  now  sliow  the  Pharisees,  if  they  chose  to  listen,  ilmt 
their  preconceptions  were  wrong,  when  tested  by  Scripture,  and  thu-s 
expose  the  wortiilcssncss  of  the  arguments  on  which  they  based  tlietr 
li^t  denial  of  His  Mc.'«iahsh[p. 

ruming  unexpectedly  to  a  knot  of  Pliorisecs  who  hung  near,  to 
wutcli  as  lie  was  teachmg,  He  asked  them — 

"  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  Messiah;  I  mean,  as  to  His  Une- 
agc  and  extraction — whose  sou  is  He?" 

"  Tlie  son  of  David,"  answered  they,  at  once. 

"  How  is  it,  then,"  replied  Jesus,  "  that  David,  in  the  hundred  and 
tenth  Pwlm,  vhlch  jou  B&hbia  iustlj  cefer  to  the  H^^ah.  SKys,  by 
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inspiration  of  God,  *  Tlie  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  the  Messiah, 
Bit  thou  on  my  ri^lit  hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  foot^stool. 
Thy  mighty  sceptm  will  the  Eternal  stretch  forth  out  of  Zion ;  rule 
thou  in  the  midst  of  thy  foes.*  If  lie  be  David's  Lord,  how  can  He 
he  Ills  Son?" 

The  tme  answer  they  must  have  given,  had  they  given  any,  was 
one  wliieh  had  not  entered  their  thoughts.  It  would  have  Iwen — He 
is  Davld^s  Son  hy  His  human  descent,  but,  as  the  Son  of  God,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Father.  He  is  exalted  far  above  David  and  all  man- 
kind, and  therefore  was  rightly  called,  by  David,  his  Lord.  But  this 
twofold  relation  of  the  Messiah  to  th  3ir  great  king,  and,  with  it,  the 
true  estimate  of  the  dignity  and  othce  of  the  ^[essiah,  were  not  in 
their  theology.  Tlie  exposition  of  Jesus  might  displease  the  Kabbis, 
but  it  was  heard  with  eager  ears  by  the  multitude  around. 

A  new  scene  now  opened.  Day  after  day,  the  hostility  of  His  enemies 
had  shown  its?lf  more  fierce,  as  they  found  it  increjisingly  hopeless 
to  overcome  Him  by  legitimate  weapons  or  argument.  The  people, 
however,  were  more  friendly,  and  regarded  Him  as,  at  least,  a  prophet, 
if  not  the  Messiah.  He  had  hitherto  maintaincvl  only  a  defensive 
attitude,  but  the  clear  purpose  shown  to  put  Him  out  of  the  way, 
made  all  further  reserve  or  caution  useless.  With  the  calmness  of  a 
profound  conviction,  and  the  clearest  st-.itement  of  His  grounds,  Hp 
proceeded  to  open  a  vigorous  atUick,  that  the  contrast  between  Him- 
self and  His  opponents  might  be  beyond  question.  Every  one  must 
be  enabled  to  judge  intelligently  on  whicli  side  he  would  take  his 
place.     He  desired,  henceforth,  only  a  speedy  decision  of  the  struggle. 

He  now,  therefore,  broke  out,  before  the  multitude,  in  a  hist  terri- 
ble denunciation  of  the  moral  and  religious  shortcomings  of  His  ad- 
versaries. These  He  summed  up  under  the  two  great  heads  of  hypoc- 
risy and  selfishness;  they  made  a  pretence  and  a  ^.un  of  religion. 
Yet  their  doctrines  and  decisions  were  substantially  right;  it  was  their 
practice  He  condemned. 

"The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,"  said  He,  **have  taken  possession  of 
the  seat  of  Moses,  to  continue  his  office  as  law-giver,  ])y  explaining 
and  teaching  the  Law.  They  are  his  ofilcial  sur('(\ssors;  therefore, 
obey  their  decisions.  But  do  not  imitate  their  lives,  for  the}'  teach 
what  they  do  not  practise.  Tliey  heap  together  their  rules  and  de 
mands,  into  heavy  !)urdens,  and  lay  them  on  men's  shoulders,  but  they 
will  not  help  those  whom  tli(\v  thus  load  by  so  much  as  the  touch  of  a 
little  finger.  They  shirk  many  ritt^s  and  forms  which  they  demand 
from  others  as  sacred  duties.  Their  re(piirem(?nts  are  a  load  on  the 
con.science,  which  deadens  and  destroys  it.  To  exalt  their  order, 
they  make  slaves  of  the  people,  paralyzing  by  their  countless  laws 
all  true  virtue,  freedom,  and  love.  They  act  only  with  an  eve  to 
effect;  to  be  thought  more  religious  than  others;  and  reap  considera- 
tion and  profit  from  this  reputation.  They  come  out  to  pray  in  their 
jaoBi  pious  robes,  especially  now,  at  the  feast,  and  wear  phylacteries 
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of  extm  size  on  their  forehead  Find  urm  th«l  they  may  be  noticed;  UJI' 
tbp  veij  tnsscia  liiiDg.  in  lioooar  of  the  Law,  iit  the  ciiniere  of  their 
nbbas,  arn  lancer  tlian  those  nf  others.  To  get  honoHr,  ihey  rtrivc 
far  the  liichcst  plaees  al  feasts,  and  the  chief  wals  iu  the  syna^ogiiea. 
ncd  court  Fiilulotions  in  the  crowded  market-place.  Htid  the  atiundiog 
title,  Rahb),  Hav^  nothing  to  dcmilh  such  pmitd  namcH,  for  I,  oalr. 
Btn  jrour  Hnhbi  or  teiiclicr,  and  aU  ye  are  hrrthrun.  They  like  to  be 
cttlltd  ■Fiillier,'  bill  call  no  teaelier  on  eartli  yojir  father,  foroneotUy 
ia  your  Father;  God  in  Heaven,  And  do  nut,  lilte  thc^m.  be  calkd 
Leaders,  forj-ou  have  only  one  I.ciidci-.  JFe.  flie  M<rwinh.    Tlie  highest 

place  among  my  dl8ci;.]i'-   i-       il'<  i  .n-i'  obtnincd  thfm  anioiie 

them,  for  he  who  seeks  in   '  ya  cnn  l*comu  to.  m1 

have  said  before,  only  I >>  i  ■  !i..  ■  ■'  i>l'  rlie  rest.  TUishiwIi- 
nesa  is  itself  his  gtraln'^'-.  i<<i  iii  n  i.. ''.-lii^  himself  slmll  he  hum- 
bled at  my  coming,  ami  )if  \>U<-  l.iiiiii.ii?,  iiiniBclf  will  be  exaJleil." 

Rising,  as  He  procecdctl,  lie  utiw  brukc  out  into  a  lofty  ultetuncc  of 
indignation  at  such  principles  and  conduct. 

"Woe  to  you,  Scribes  andPliariwes.acicn'!  Tc  plunder  thplKfUsca 
of  desolate  widows,  left  ■nithout  proletlorn,  and,  lo  hide  your  doiiiE", 
make  Inngpniyers  ivhlle  a  I  mch  workl  Forynu  Bay  in  ynui  Inj-n-- 
risy,  '  Lon^e  prayers  tiinhc  a  lon^  life,'  and  some  of  jou  boa$i  tliat 
you  pray  nine  boura  a  day !  Believe  me,  you  will  receive  for  all  this 
the  greater  damnation  hereafter. 

"Woe  (o  you,  Scrilics  and  Pharisees,  actors!  Ye  stand  in  the  gale- 
way  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  tliat  Kingdom  I  have  cotiie  lo  set 
up,  and  not  only  do  not  yourselves  enter,  but  even  close  the  doors  I 
have  opened,  that  you  may  keep  those  from  entering,  wiio  wish  lo 
do«o. 

"Woe  to  yoii,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  actors!  Instead  of  helping 
men  into  the  Kingdom  of  the  Mtssiah,  ye  com|>asB  sea  and  laud  lo 
make  one  proselyte,  that  your  party  may  profit  by  him,  oikI.  when  he 
i.i  gained,  what  do  yoll  make  of  iifm!  A  son  of  hell,  by  J'our  exam. 
pie,  two-fold  more  even  tlian  you  are  yourselves. 

"Woe  to  you.  bUnd  guides,  who  say,  'If  any  one  swear  by  the 
Temple,  it  is  not  binding;  but  If  he  awear  by  tlie  gold  whicli  l>elon^ 
lo  the  Temple — the  gilding,  the  golden  vessels,  or  the  treasure — be  w 
bound  by  his  oath,'  Fools  and  blind!  for  which  is  the  greater,  the 
gold,  or  the  Temple  that  sanctifies  the  gold?  You  say,  lu  the  same 
spirit,  '  If  any  one  swear  b^  the  altar,  his  oath  is  not  binding  on  him; 
but  if  he  swear  liy  the  eift  that  he  has  laid  on  the  altar,  he  must 
keep  his  oath.'  Fools  and  blind!  for  which  is  the  greater,  the  gift, 
or  the  altar  that  simctlAes  the  gift?  He  who  swears  by  the  altar 
ewears  by  it,  and  by  all  the  things  on  it.  and  he  wlio  aweara  by  the 
Temple  swears  by  it,  aud  by  llini  thai  dwells  in  it.  And  he  who 
swears  by  heaven,  Bwears  by  the  throne  of  God,  and  by  Him  who  ^ti 

"  Woe  to  you,  Scribes  and  Fbariseea,  aclorat  for  ye  affect  to  be  so 
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ftrict  in  observing  the  Law  that  you  pay  a  tenth  to  the  Temple  of 
even  the  sprigs  of  mint  and  anise  ami  cummin  in  your  garden  borders, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  you  neglect  the  great  commands  of  the  Law ; 
to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  your  God.  You 
ought  certainly  to  attcncl  to  the  lighter  demands  of  t!ic  Law,  but 
surely  not  to  leave  the  far  greater  neglected.  Blind  guides,  who  strain 
out  the  gnat  from  the  wine  and  swallow  the  camel!  Sticklers  for 
worthless  trifles,  regardless  of  matters  of  moment. 

"Woe  to  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  actors!  Ye  make  clean  the 
outside  of  the  cup  and  the  dish,  but,  within,  they  are  full  of  robbery 
and  incontinence.  Blind  Pharisee,  clean  lirst  the  inside  of  the  cup 
and  dish,  that  the  wine  taste  no  more  of  plunder  and  lust,  and  that 
the  outside  may  not  only  seem  clean  by  your  washing  it,  but  be  clean, 
by  the  taking  away  of  tliat  delilement  which  your  life  gives  it,  in  spite 
oi  your  cleansings. 

"Woe  to  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  actors!  You  are  like  the 
whitewashed  tombs  all  over  the  land — fair  outride,  but  full  within  of 
the  deadliest  imcleanness — the  bones  of  men,  and  all  corruption. 
You  pass  yourselves  off  as  religious,  but  in  your  hearts  you  are  full  of 
hypocrisy'and  iniquity." 

Over  against  the  eiustern  hall  in  which  Jesus  now  stood,  and  from 
which  He  looked  down  into  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron,  lay,  on  the 
slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  tombs  of  the  Prophets,  the  south- 
most  of  which  is  yet  known  as  the  tomb  of  Zechariah.  In  sight  of 
these  monuments,  ranging  His  eyes  from  grave  to  grave,  He  burst  out 
afresh — 

*'  Woe  to  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  actors!  Ye  build  fine  tombs 
over  the  old  prophets,  and  bc^utifv  those  of  the  saints,  and  say,  '  If 
we  had  lived  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  wo  would  not  have  taken 
part  with  them  in  their  martyrdom  of  these  holy  men. '  But  when 
you  call  them  '  your  fathers?  you  l)car  witness  that  you  are  their 
sons — and  vou  are,  not  only  in  natural  descent,  but  in  your  spirit. 
You  are  of  kin  in  heart  to  the  prophet- murderers!  Fill  up,  therefore, 
the  measure  of  iniquity  your  fathers  iK'fore  you  filled  in  their  day, 
— by  slaying  me  and  those  I  shall  send  to  you!  Serpents!  brood  of 
vipers,  for  vipers  j-our  fathers  were,  and  vipers  are  ye,  how  can  ye 
escape  the  judgment  of  hell!  That  ye  may  not  do  so,  behold,  I  send 
to  you  prophet-like  Apostles,  and  liabbis,  and  Scribes.  Some  of  them 
ye  shall  kill  and  crucify;  some  ye  shall  scourge  in  your  synairogues, 
and  persecute  from  city  to  city— that  on  you,  the  leaders  of  the  peo- 
ple, may  come  the  punishmentof  all  the  innocent,  righteous  blood  shed 
on  the  earth ;  from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel  to  that  of  Zechariah, 
the  son  of  Berechiah,  who  was  stoned  by  command  of  King  Joash  in 
the  court  of  the  Temple,  between  the  shrine  and  the  altar.  Believe 
me,  all  these  things  will  come  in  this  genenxtion."  Zechariah,  of 
old,  had  denounced  the  sin  of  Israel,  as  Jesus  had  that  of  the  priests 
and  Rabbis.     "Why  transgress  ye,"  he  had  asked,  "tke  commaudc 
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l.«!i  L'ug.'rlv  williii-  uj  iiail'mu  as  Hit  SkW 
even  U>  let  olhtrs  iIiuh  hail  me.  Tlicn,  wl 
*s  the  crowds  did  as  I  cnlrred  your  citj,  *  ] 
In  tbe  name  of  the  Lord.'  " 

Thru,  the  breach  betmecn  the  Future (mc 
complete.  Tliu  wbolc  liicraTchy.  from  tbi 
to  tue  Levite  Us  curate,  and  the  Rabbi  ii 
tutor,  bad  been  denounced  before  the  peop! 
must  resent  if  tbuv  were  to  retain  any  authi 
or  the  Cliurch  ns  U  wa.4,  wiih  lUl  its  innnn 
must  periali.  It  liad  come  to  lliis,  indeed,  I 
indicttncQt  of  llie  system,  and  tbe  certaint; 
His  being  BBcriflcea  lo  Ihe  fanaticism  Bn 
against  iBm.  bad  alone  cammed  sucb  a  prote 
further  reserve.  It  was  fixed  that  lie  mi 
Uie  irreconcilable  opposition  between  tho  sj 
He  was  to  be  innrtj-red,  and  His  oiva  cliara 
more,  for  the  last  time,  bo  brought  out  in  fi 
mlKlit  cboow  for  liimself  for  which  he  wou 

Tlie  inflnite  moral  grandeur  and  purit 
truth.  His  all-cmbraciDE  love.  His  lowly  h' 
liecralion  to  tbe  will  of  His  Father,  Uu  i 
Ills  spirit  of  Joyful  sclf-sacriUce  for  tbe  mc 
mankind,  sliinc  out  nowliere  more  tnuisci 
trusted.  In  this  parting  lament,  witli  the 
reverence  for  tlic  infinitely  little,  which  ir 
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vhich  the  conscience  had  nothinp:  to  do ;  and  an  elaborate  multiplica- 
tion of  rules  and  rites,  for  the  express  aim  of  obtaining  the  absolute 
spiritual  dependence  of  all,  on  the  teaching  caste.  The  whole  system 
had  heen  originated  and  developed  to  its  fulness,  to  be  a  "  hedge" 
round  the  Law,  and  thus  secure  lidelity  to  the  politico-religious  con- 
stitution of  the  nation,  and  its  minutest  details  were  strenuously 
enforced  io  secure  this  end.  Unquestioning  acceptance  of  tradition, 
and  the  deepening  and  extending  of  the  ghostly  influence  of  the 
authorities,  were  the  two  great  points  kept  in  view.  There  were  tnie 
Israelites,  like  Nathtmael,  or  Zechariah,  or  Simeon,  or  Joseph,  in  spite 
of  a  system  thus  lifeless  and  corrupting;  but  it  was  vain  to  hope  for 
anything  but  evil,  in  tho  community  atlarge,  under  its  reign.  Insin- 
cerity and  immorality  in  the  teachers  of  a  religion  can  only  multiply 
and  perpetuate  themselves  in  their  disciples. 

The  theology  and  hierarchy  of  Judaism  had  become,  in  fact,  what 
Jesus  openly  declared  them — whitewashed  sepulchres — pure  to  the 
eye,  but  with  only  death  and  corniption  wuthin.  They  had  proved 
that  they  were  so,  by  rejecting  Ilim,  because  He  demanded  moral  and 
religious  reform.  AVedded  to  the  false  and  immoral,  they  rather  killed 
Him  than  let  Him  lead  them  back  to  God. 

Over  such  a  state  of  things  He  could  only  raise  His  sad  lamentation! 
Judaism  had  chosen  its  own  way,  and  left  Him  to  His. 


CHAPTER  LVIL 

THE  INTERVAL. 

Afteti  His  terrible  parting  denunciation  of  the  religious  leaders  of 
the  nation,  Jesus  passed  into  the  great  forecourt  of  the  women,  fifteen 
steps  below  that  of  the  men.  It  was  a  wide  space  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty-five  cubits  in  length  and  breadth,  and  was  open  to  the 
people  at  large.  Popular  assemblies,  indeed,  were  at  times  held  in  it, 
and  it  was  the  scene  of  the  torch-dance  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
It  was  especially  frequented,  however,  by  both  sexes,  because  the 
i^uilding  w.^  Ih^re  in  which  the  pious  presented  their  offerings. 

JesiLS  had  sat  down  to  rest,  after  the  multiplied  excitement^  of  the 
past  hours,  over  against  the  treasury,  where  the  continuoiis  stream  of 
persons  casting  in  thoir  money  necossjirily  attracted  His  notice.  As 
each  came,  He  could  judge  by  his  appearance  how  much  he  threw  in. 
The  poor  could  only  give  paltry  copper  coins,  but  tlie  rich  cast  in  acold 
and  silver;  some,  d[oubtless,  from  an  honest  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God; 
others,  b(»cause  alma,  in  the  sonlui  theology  of  the  day,  had  their  com- 
mercial value  in  tiie  future  world. 

Among  others,  came  a  poor  widow,  with  her  two  lepta — one-twelfth 
of  our  penny  each — the  smallest  of  copper  coins.  She  could  not  have 
cast  in  less,  for  one  leptou  was  not  received  as  an  oftctm^.  TV^^^^^^^ 
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tuuclieri  llio  heart  of  Jesus.  '■Believe  me."  Mill  lie.  to  tbose  kraund, 
"lliis  iMMir  womun  hns  cast  in  more  llisn  ony  one.  Tor  Ihey  have  oiilj 
^vcn  of  Ilx^ir  Buperl]<ilty.  tilit  sbe.  in  her  need — for  «be  has  1«se  thitn 
cnougli — has  thrown  in  a!l  phe  liiid  for  lier  (lay's  UtIdk." 

Among  tlie  miillilude  of  pilgrims  to  the  fwisi.  then  in  Jerusali-m, 
■were  many  foreign  pmaflytcB.  Tlint  they  titioutd  liave.ccnui  np, 
though  lieathens  by  birth,  showed  an  earnest  xiuterity.  for  it  esroMil 
them  to  ridicule  and  even  worse,  from  their  own  countrymen.  Mn&y 
of  them,  doubilees,  men  like  Ilie  centurion  et  Cupeniflinji,  or  like  t))« 
Ethiopian  eunuch,  were  men  wpn  over  to  failh  in  JthOTxli,  nnd  If  - 


loyal  respect  for  tlie  great  linctrines  of  tlio  Old  Tcstninent;  piflerJytes 
of  the  gate,  in  disllnctiun  from  Ihc  proselvtes  of  TightecupDefs.nho, 
by  circumcisioa,  had  become,  in  all  religions  ecd  fecial  r«»pect». 
Jews.  Tlie  spread  of  a  Jewish  popiilatiOQ  in  nil  ccumrlce,  and  (be 
Immunities  they  enjoyed,  had  resulted  In  the  cenversion  ft  pn'st 
numbers  of  Gentiles,  who  were  willing  to  pledgu  IhitEselTes  to  vbU 
were  called  llie  seven  commands  of  Nonh— the  avoidance  of  murder. 
bloodshed,  or  nibhery:  obedienee  to  the  Jewish  coiirls  in  mallen  of 
religion:  the  rejeclioo  of  i(if)lalry,  and  the  worsLiji  of  Jrluivah:  end 
0  freslily- killed  anrl  still  hiecciing  flesh.     They  were  rtreivcd 

.._     .___  strangers  wi' '       '       '       •  •'  •  ■ 

agogues,  but  could  u 
Temple. 

Of  tliis  clnas,  some  Greeks,  then  at  Jenieolem  for  the  feast,  which 
tlicy  were  in  the  habit  of  attending,  had  beard  much  of  Jesus:  pcrhapt 
liaa  Been  Ilim  and  listened  to  His  discourses,  and  vicre  anxious  to 
know  Him  personalty,  that  tlicj  mlglit  have  His  personal  couDsds. 
Too  modest  to  come  direct,  they  applied  to  Philip,  the  ciily  ApoKtle 
bearing  a  Greek  name,  though  Andrew  is  of  GrecK  origin.  To  him 
Fliilip  forthwith  mentioned  tlie  circumstance,  and  the  two  ccm- 
rounicaled  it  to  Jcsiis.  I  tailed  His  heart  with  much-needed  joy,  to 
welcome  men  who  must  have  feemcd  to  Him  an  earnest  of  Bis  future 
is  Eengel  says,  "it  was 
if  God  from  the  Jew  to 
the  Gentile." 

He  went  ont  to  tliem,  tliercfore,  to  the  Court  of  Ihe  Heathen,  and 
II;ey,  douhtless.  heard  from  His  lips  the  counsels  desired.  Tlic  inci- 
dent bioughl  to  Ilis  mind,  with  fresh  vividness  and  force,  the  neamest 
of  His  dcalli.  tlirough  which  His  salvation  was  to  be  brought  to  the 
heathen  woi'Id  at  large,  nud  His  emotion  broke  forth  in  woids,  full  of 
sublimity , 

"Tlie  hour  has  come,"said  He,  lifting  His  fnee,  as  we  may  hclievp, 
1o  heaven,  as  He  spoke — "  (be  hour  appointed  in  the  coiinBelB  of  my 
Father,  from  clernily.  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  enter  into  His 

ftloiy  by  death.  For  it  must  bo  that  I  die,  that  my  work  may  liear 
ts  due  fruits— as  the  grain  must  fall  into  the  ground  and  perisb, 
that  it  may  bring  toiVa  l\ie  \un^K,V.    Vtrllj,  verily,  I  aay  to  you, 
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It  must  be  so.  My  life  remains  limited  and  bound  up  in  myself, 
as  the  life  is  in  the  seed,  till  I  die.  It  eannot,  till  then,  pass  Ik?- 
yond  me  to  others,  and  midtiply.  But  when  1  die,  I  shall  Ix;  like 
the  corn,  which,  in  its  death,  iinpiu-ts  its  life  to  what  sprinjj;^  from  it. 
•'  As  it  is  needful  for  me  thus  to  die,  to  make  my  work  triumph, 
80.  also,  is  it  for  you,  my  followers,  in  your  own  case.  He  who 
ao  loves  his  life  as  not  to  be  willinir  to  yield  it  for  mj'  kingdom, 
vrill  lose  eternal  life  hereafter:  hut  he  wlio,  in  this  world,  cheer- 
fully gives  up  even  his  life  for  me,  as  if  he  hated  it  in  comparison 
"With  loyalty  to  me,  will  gain  life  everlasting.  If  any  man  wish 
really  to  serve  me,  let  him  imitate  me  in  my  joyful  readiness  even 
to  die;  and  he  will  receive,  as  his  reward,  that  where  I  go,  to  the 
right  hand  of  my  Father  in  heaven,  there,  also,  will  Ik;  follow,  and 
dwell  with  me:  for  if  any  one  thus  tnily  and  si'lf-sacrilicingly  serve 
tue,  my  Father  will  honour  him  by  giving  him  the  glory  of  the  life 
hereafter." 

The  awful  vision  of  the  immediate  future,  meanwhile,  for  a 
moment,  raised  a  shrinking  of  human  weakness.  It  was  the  fore- 
sliadowing  of  Gethsemane. 

**Now,  is  my  soul  troubled,"  cried  He,  with  a  voice  of  infinite 
sadness.  In  His  a^ony  of  soul,  He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  before 
all  through  which  lie  had  so  soon  to  pass,  and  it  seemed  as  if  He 
were  even  now  enduring  it.  *•  What  shall  I  say?"  He  added,  as 
if  communing  with  Himself;  "Shall  I  pray — Father,  save  me  from 
the  hour  of  darkness:  take  this  cup  from  me?  No,  let  it  not  be: 
all  tlie  past  has  been  only  a  progress  towards  it,  that  by  it  I  might 
glorify  Thy  name!"  The  momentary  human  shrinking  from  the 
Cross' had  passi'd  away  as  soon  as  it*  had  risen.  The  cloud  that 
dimmed  the  clear  heaven  of  His  .soul  had  dis:ippeared.  His  trouble 
of  soul  gave  place,  on  the  instant,  to  the  victorious  consciousness 
of  the  great  future  to  How  from  His  accomi>lishment  of  the  pur- 
pose of  God  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  Then,  as  if  He  were 
repeating  aloud  His  inward  thought.  He  burst  forth  into  the  words 
— ''Father,  glorify  Thy  name,  as  Thou  hast  purposed,  through  my 
death  for  man.  I  come  to  do  Thy  will,  O  God,  and  I  give  myself 
up  to  Thee!" 

Forthwith  came  a  wondrous  attestation,  sealing  the  divine  author- 
ity of  our  Saviours  mis*<ion  with  the  stamp  of  august  and  tran- 
scendent glory.  Suddenly  there  sounded  a  voice  from  the  cloudless 
April  sky,  with  a  volume  that  tilled  the  heavens,  so  that  some,  over- 
powered by  its  grandeur,  could  not  think  of  it  as  an  utterance  of 
articulate  words,  but  fancied  that  it  thundered — "I /t</r<? glorified  My 
name,  already,  in  having  sent  Thee,  and  in  all  Th\'  sinless  and 
gracious  life,  till  now;  and  I  tthaU  glorify  it  again,  by  Thine  entrance 
on  Thy  heavenly  glory  through  the  gates  of  death  I" 

"It  thunders,"  muttered  some,  whose  souls  were  least  quick  to 
realize  what  had  happened.     "  No/'  said  others,  with  truer  religious 


the  ini|)ot*.-iM:c ii[  my  itK-mics  u ill  U-  fiu.v, 
Ood  1ii>  made  rli'ur. '  Uv,  (-^prciHlly,  wtii.'ni 
Uiia  world,  and  the  pvat  t-ni-niy  cii  ILi-  kin( 
of  evil — will  fwl  Ihu  grtrstDi'Ds  of  my  ifiuni 
ykld  to  mine.  My  ui«tli,  on  the  atomirc-n 
wiU  dolivtr  from  liia  piiwcr  and  place  )ir. 
glorifltKl  Sbfplu'rl  i>f  llic  tlu^-p,  all  nlio  li 
will  thai  Iritiiiiph  toi!"!  um  lime  rolls  on:  t 
day,  in  evi-r  widi/r  nn'C-p,  it  mill  tuldue  i 
drive  the  kingilom  of  durkucNt  fnim  the  wo 

■'  So  it  tJuili  1^';  for  I.  it  I  le  lilted  up  fn 
of  tho  iruot,  HN  1  know  1  thull  te,  and  iIiuh 
■nd  R'Uini  to  my  Fulbcr.  rbull  dniw  all  met 
my  cnisswilt  In  iinivt  TMilly  fell,  and  the  H 
■end  from  tlie  FnlhiY,  will  lurn  mi'u's  heail 
The  nrinco  of  iliix  world  bas,  in  Me.  bin  cci 
till  all  things  are  put  uiider  my  feet,  aLd  ih 
God." 

The  people  round,  ncciistomcd  lo  fpeak  f 
(be  subject  of  their  adilrcHtcs.  had  listened 
were  at  a  Iom  lo  n-concile  His  words  wilb  tbi 
the  Meaeiali.  In  Itic  (Synagogue,  they  liad  1 
the  Scriptures,  dcscriliiitg  film  as  h  prietl  foi 
u  one  wbicb  should  never  pass  away  or  be 
ever  and  ever,  and  lind  ciiini.  to  (.vi..-i-t  in  ..-■ ■ 
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must  be  crncifled?  Who  is  this  Son  of  Man  to  -whom  Thou  rcfcrrcst? 
What  dost  Thou  mean  by  using  tliis  name,  when  Thou  spoakcst  so 
contran'  to  8ci-ipture?" 

His  time  was  too  short  to  pive  a  formal  explanation.  Xor  would 
it  have  l>een  of  any  effect  in  minds  so  prejudiced,  for  the  fullest  ex- 
planations of  after  days  made  no  impression.  He  chose  rather  to 
ur^'  on  them,  once  more,  the  one  course  in  which  lay  their  etenuil 
safety.  St'mdin^  at  the  very  close  of  His  public  ministrations,  He 
tlirew  into  these  ijist  words  of  warning  the  whole  intensity  and  ear- 
nestness of  His  soul. 

**If  you  wish  t^  comprehend  what  I  have  •said  about  my  being 
lifted  np,  let  me  tell  you  how  all  your  questions  and  difliculties  about 
it  may  be  resolved.  I  shall  Ik?  with  you  only  a  very  little  longer; 
make  right  use  of  that  time  to  believe  in  me,  the  Light  of  the  World, 
as  the  traveller  makes  use  of  the  la<4t  moments  of  day,  to  reach  safety, 
before  darkness  overt^ike  him.  With  me.  the  light  of  tnith,  which 
now  lights  you,  will  Ix)  gone,  and  you  know  that  he  who  walks  in 
darkness  knows  not  what  way  to  go.  While  ye  still  have  me.  tho 
IJght  of  Men,  l)elieve  in  t!ie  light,  that  ye  may  receive  illuminalioa 
from  it." 

It  was  still  early  in  tho  afternoon,  and  He  might  have  stayed  in  tho 
Temple  till  it  sl'mt  at  sunset,  then  a  few  minutes  after  six  in  the 
cvenmg.  But  tliese  were  almost  the  last  words  He  was  to  speak  as 
a  public  teacher.  His  mis-<ion  to  His  nation  was  ended.  There  re- 
mained only  a  brief  interval  of  communion  with  the  loved  ones 
round  Him,  and.  then,  would  come  the  consummation  of  Calvary. 
His  work  \vm  over,  except  the  final  and  greatest  act  of  all.  Casting 
a  bust  sad  look  of  quenchless  pity  on  all.  He  turned  away  to  Bethany, 
to  seek  seclusion,  till  the  time  came  for  His  eelf-sacritice. 

It  must  have  l)een  a  solemn  and  well-nigh  overpowering  moment, 
thus  to  bid  farewell,  for  ever,  to  the  Temple  of  His  nation, — the 
centre  of  the  old  kingdom  of  God ; — for  the  retrospect  of  His  public 
life,  and  the  vision  of  the  future,  must  have  risen,  like  a  aream, 
before  Him.  So  far  as  apparent  results  went.  He  had  had  little  suc- 
cess, for,  though  even  His  bitterest  enemies  were  forced  to  own  His 
supernatural  power,  and  the  greatness  and  numl)er  of  the  instances 
in  which  it  had  l)een  shown :  though  they  had  seen  His  grand  self- 
restraint  which  always  excited  it  for  others,  and  liabitually  ijmorcd 
any  personal  end,  either  of  ambition,  defence,  or  retaliation,*  till  they 
hail  come  to  treat  Him.  not  only  with  di.^respeot,  but  even  with  o^xm 
violence;  secure,  in  His  infinite  patience  and  humility;  their  prej- 
udices had  utterly  blinded  them,  and  they  steadfastly  refused,  as  a 
class,  to  accept,  in  His  person,  a  Messiah  so  contrary  to  their  gross 
and  ambitious  expeetati«>ns.  There  were,  indeed,  even  among  the 
chief  rulers  and  priest><.  many  wlu)  believed  in  Iliru.  but  it  was  only 
a  secret  conviction  wiiich  they  had  rK>t  the  courage  to  own. 

The  threat  of  excommunication  had  been  too  terrible  to  brave,  and 
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ley  preferred  to  cling  to  thcU  social  and  civil  inlcreslB,  n\  ilicro'.t  of 
jpressing  ilicir  Ijcltcr  llioiigliW. 

Once  mure,  only,  was  llic  yilradiiif^  voice  mtaed.  A  Buntbrr  of 
ihose  npttc  npparenllr  followed  Him  ub  lie  retirwl.  and  II«  could  nol 
Ifar  IliniBclr  from  Ihcm,  williout  a  fliin!  oullnirsl  of  ywrniBS  iVdiia 
for  llieir  salvntiou,  Tiiiiiiiig  routiU.  and  raistag  Ilia  voice  tin  Uie 
sound  rang  fnr  and  -B-ide,  He  cried — 

"Tliink  not  lliut  tho  tailh  I  dcmend  in  mvnelf  in  BnirwayicMens  4 
or  lakes  from  the  fnitli  ihut  ia  due  to  Ood.  I'u  ItcIieTc  iii  mr.  and  in  « 
lielieve  in  God,  nro  Ihc  eame  thing.  He  who  lina  thftt  faith  in  nic, 
wliich  the  proofs  I  luive  given  of  my  being  tent  from  God  demanii. 
Ijdicvee  cot  so  much  la  mc  u»  in  Him  who  Mot  me.  And  (bus.  abti.  _ 
.  he  uho  looks  ou  me  as  that  wliicli  I  hare  shown  myself  to  be,  Uxita  ^ 
not  BO  mucli  on  me  as  on  Hira  wlio  ecnt  me — on  the  Qudhcad  of  oir  — 
Fotlicr  revcnled  in  me.  In  Me  ye  liave  a  Light.  1  pomc  into  ilic— = 
ivorkl  to  enlighlen  men,  that  ci-ery  one  who  yields  himiself  lo  mj-—" 
guldttnoe,  may  Ih:  rs  vlien  one  wnlka  after  n  liglit.audmny  no  lunger— ^ 
remnln  in  the  dnrknesii  of  Ignorance,  smierslition,  ntid  sin. 

■'  Yet  if  any  one  who  hears  my  words,  refuges  to  i^'lieve  in  Me       — 
let  him  not  think  thiit  /ehiill  intliet  ludgmcnt  on  him  for  his  rrfuHil— 
The  end  of  my  oomiog  is  not  to  iudgo  the  world,  Inil,  rather,  to  mte^ 
It  from  eternal  ruin.    He  wiio  rejects  Me,  3Iy  words,  and  My  denb, 
has  in  his  own  breast  a  judge  that  will  condemn  him  hereafitr.    Tka 
truih  I  hnve  spoken.  In  the  name  of  Ood.  wliich  ke  hns  refused  ti> 
receive,  will  condemn  him  in  tila  own  eonsck-nce  at  the  last  day.  vhS 
will  condemn  him  also  frum  tlic  lips  uf  iho  Great  Judge.    Fortlw 
words  1  hare  spoiccn  hnve  been  no  mere  ulleninces  oftnromi:  I 
hnve  tought  only  that  whicli  I  was  commissioned  liy  my  Father  to 
spenk,  and  I  know  that  my  teitcliiog,  if  obeyed  and  followed,  securcj 
ererlusliiiji;  life  to  men.     All  llinl  I  say  is  only  what  tii^-  Fiillicr  Itas 
told  mc  to  speak  in  His  name.    Therefore,  let  no  man  think  that  1 
spenk  anything  but  llint  which  my  Father  hns  given  me  to  proclaim. 
I  nra  He  whom  Ood  lialh  sent,  nnd  my  word»  are  the  words  of  God," 

Nothing  In  these  Inst  discourses  of  Je^us  hud  seemed  more  strange 
nnd  inexplicable  lo  tho  Apostles,  than  His  prediction  of  ilic  early  do- 
Btniction  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  Temple  ilRelf.  As  they  now  [lasseil 
with  Him,  through  the  foreconrts,  to  the  outer  eat«,  and  down  the 
cnslem  steps,  to  the  Kcdron  Valley,  overpowered"  by  the  vast  mag- 
nificence, wiiich  seemed  grand  enough  even  for  the  limes  of  the  Slee- 
»iah,  they  could  not  refrain  from  speaking  lo  Illm  respeclitig  Hii 
blrauge  and  mysterious  words. 

"Master."  said  they,  "see  what  a  wondrous  structure  this  is. 
What  stones  1  what  buildingsl  what  splendour!  what  wealth!  How 
the  whole  Temple  rises,  Icrmce  above  terrace,  from  llie  great  whili 
walls,  lo  the  Holy  Place,  sliin lug  with  goldl  and   it  is  not  flniahei 

The  Temple,  saye  Josephus,  was  built  of  white  stouej  of  grest  si) 
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—the  length  of  each  alx)ut  thirty -seven  and  a  half  feet,  some  even 
forty-flve  feet, — the  th\pkness  twelve  feet,  and  the  breadth  eighteen. 

But  Jesus  looked  at  all  this  strength,  wealth,  and  magniticence. 
with  very  different  eves.  To  Him  the  Jewish  theocracy  had  outlived 
its  day,  and  had  sunk  into  moral  decrepitude  and  approaching  death, 
which  the  mere  outward  splendour  of  its  Temple  could  not  hide. 
Israel,  in  rejecting  Him,  the  Voice  of  God,  calling  it  to  rise  to  new 
spiritual  life,  had  shown  itself  ripe  for  divine  judgment.  His  own 
death,  already  determined  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  now 
close  at  liana,  w^ould  seal  the  fate  of  the  nation  and  its  religion.  It 
would  be  the  proclamation  of  the  passing  away  of  tiic  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth  from  Judaism,  now  dead  in  forms  and  rites,  to  the 
heathen  nations  willing  to  receive  its  3i)irit  and  liberty. 

He  knew  that  the  Theocrary  would  cling  to  their  dream  of  nattonal 
independence,  and  the  erection  of  a  mighty  political  empire  of  the 
Messiah,  and  that  this  involved  a  struggle  between  them  and  Rome, 
in  which  their  petty  weakness  must  inevitably  be  crushed.  Strange 
fate!  the  moment  when  tliey  fancied  they  had  secured  themselves 
even  from  reform,  b}^  the  resolution  to  put  Jesus  to  death,  was  that 
in  which  He  whose  death  was  to  ensure  permanence  and  proaperity, 
predicted  their  utter  destruction! 

*  **  Yes,"  said  Jesus  in  utter  sadness,  "I  see  all:  they  are  very  great 
buildings,  but  I  tell  you  solemnly,  the  day  will  come  when  there  will 
not  be  one  stone  of  them  all  left  on  another,  not  thrown  down." 

He  said  nothing  more,  but  w^nt  out  of  the  city  by  the  blossoming 
Eedron  Valley,  with  its  gardens  and  stately  mansions,  a  picture  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Sitting  down  on  a 
knoll,  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  view,  so  full  of  unutterable  thoughts 
to  the  Rejected  One,  the  Apostles  had  Moriah  once  more  before  them 
in  its  whole  glory,  crowned  by  the  marble  Temple,  like  a  mountain 
with  snow. 

In  the  group  around,  Peter  and  James,  and  John  and  Andrew,  sat 
nearest  their  Master,  and,  as  they  looked  at  all  the  splendour  before 
them — splendour  so  great  that  it  was  often  said  that  lie  who  had  not 
seen  it  had  mi.ssed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  w^orld — their  thoughts 
still  ran  on  the  words  in  which  He  had  doomed  it  to  destruction. 
They  had  heard  Him  say  that  the  nation  would  not  see  Him  again, 
till  they  showed  themselves  ready  to  receive  Him  as  the  3Iessiah, 
and  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  city  and  Temple  should  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed. Their  only  idea  of  the  Messiah,  even  yet,  however,  was  that 
of  a  deliverer  of  the  nation,  who,  besides  any  spiritual  benefits  He 
might  confer,  would  raise  Israel  to  world-wide  supremacy.  They 
could  not  imagine  that  the  holy  city,  and  its  Temple,  would  perish 
before  the  end  of  the  world,  and  He  must  surely  come  sooner  than 
that,  to  free  Israel  from  subjection  and  inaugurate  its  glory.  The  de- 
struction of  the  city,  therefore,  could  not,  tliey  fancied,  be  before  the 
destruction  of  a'l  things.    They  would  fain  know  v(\vaX  ^\^^<^)Sns^ 
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Blipi  « 


advcul  whcu  it  took  place.      Tlieir  ideas,  in  truth,  n 
confusion. 

"Tell  ti«.  Master,"  sold  nne  of  the  four  favoured  one«,  'nheD^iall 
thtse  Ihinjjs,  of  wliicll   Thou  hnsL  Hpoben,  lake   place;     And  what 

n  will  liiere  bi;  of  Thy  Cdmine,  and  of  Hie  end  of  the  »  ■wldT" 

.t  was  impoiisiblc  to  explnin  fully,  to  roinds  so  Ulled  mlb  prccon- 
-jivoil  idt'as.  Much  must  happen — His  death.  ri»uiTtclton,  asd  de- 
parture from  ibti  <«rth,  before  they  could  scqtiire  just  c-ouci<pCions  of 
HiH  kingdom.  Till  Uiea.  il  was  hopelcas  to  remove  their  prejutlicM. 
Be.  therefore,  eouflucd  Himself,  aa  usual,  to  the  practical,  that  Be 
might  rouse  them  to  watclifulness  over  tlicaiselves,  aud  remove  the 
illusion  that  the  hollneffl  of  Jenwalem  would  pi^servc  it.  tmd  that  thr: 
Mtisdab  must  appear  fltsi,  to  deliver  the  nation  from  die  hand  of  the 
Koinans. 

He  fitly  Ijegan  by  wanting  Ihem  ag^n^t  false  Meeaiiibe.  ■•Tolio 
lietd."  said  lie,  "  that  no  impostor  deceive  joii,  hy  pt-rsuadiTt^  you 
thai  he  is  llie  Mps'iah,  come,  os  ymi  e^pec^  to  tree  the  nalinii.  imd 
HulKJue  the  world.  »ad  to  spread  Iho  Jewish  religion  ovur  ilii.  i-^inii. 
Many  deedverB  will  rise,  culling  thcmKC-lveH  the  JlessiHli— mui  (rum 
God  to  deliver  Israel — and  saymg  that  tlie  time  of  this  deUverenA 
bin  come.  They  will  mislead  many.  Take  care  that  you  go  not  oub 
after  them. 

"But,  to  turn  to  your  question — before  the  Temple  is  destroyed, 
you  win  hear  the  terrors  of  wars  near  at  Imnd.  and  the  distant  tumult, 
of  others,  and  you  may  think  that  they  will  bring  the  end.  But  be 
not  ularmcd.  They  are  divinely  appointed,  and  this  may  serve  to 
cnim  your  minds;  but  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  Temple  willnofc 
take  place  so  soon.  Nor  must  you  think  that  these  wars  will  herak) 
national  deliverance:  instead  of  proclaiming  an  inlerfcrciice  of  God 
for  the  rcstorntiun  of  Israel,  tlicy  mark  the  iK'^inning  of  His  judg- 
ments. For  nation  will  rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against 
Idncdom,  and  there  will  be  famines,  and  pestilences,  antTciirthquakei, 
and  fearful  sights  in  tlie  heavens,  here  imil  there,  over  the  earth.  Vet, 
do  not  thiuk,  from  these,  tliat  God  ia  about  to  appear  for  the  Jews, 
and  to  wnd  them  an  earthly  Messiah.  Ko;  all  tbtse  are  only  the  first 
piings  iif  the  coming  sorrow.  Your  liabbls  have  loUi  you  Uiai  such 
tilings  are  signs  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the  Messiah,  but  be  not  de- 

"  Insiend  of  i>ente,  llicic  things  will  briag  you  evil.  Once  more. 
bo  on  J  our  guiird.  I  shall  so'ni  leave  you,  and  would  again  warn 
you  of  the  dangera  to  you  which  shall  precede  the  hist  eutaslrophe. 
1  have  told  you  often,  whiit  iierils  and  heavy  trials  await  you.  in  your 
founding  and  Hpreading  my  Kingdom,  so  diuen^t  in  ita  spirituaTand 
moml  im world! inesB,  from  all  others.  Before  the  end  cornea,  men 
will  jirociMfd  to  \iolenca  ^gidaa^  v^^^i  'o'  iny  name's  nke.     Your 
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countrymen  will  lay  hands  on  you,  accuse  you,  and  bring  you  before 
^hc  local  authorities;  you  will  be  scourecd  in  the  synagogues  and 
thrown  into  dungeons,  and  even  dragged  before  kings  and  Roman 

fovernors,  that  you  may  witness  for  Me,  my  Person,  and  my  Work, 
efore  them. 

**  But  let  me  comfort  you,  in  prospect  of  such  trials.  Never  forget 
that  I  will  not  forsake  you  when  you  thus  suffer  for  my  sake,  and 
shall,  myself,  by  the  Holv  Spirit  whom  I  shall  send  to  your  aid,  ^ve 
you  words  and  wisdom  for  your  defence,  when  your  are  before  tnbu 
nals.  Be  not  therefore  anxious,  when  such  persecutions  rise,  for, 
in  the  hour  of  your  trial,  it  will  not  be  you  who  speak,  but  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

•*  Yet,  let  me  not  conceal  from  you  that  they  will  deliver  you  up  to 
every  form  of  suffering,  and  even  kill  you,  and  that  you  will  be  hated 
not  only  by  your  own  nation,  l)ccause  you  proclaim  me  as  tin 
Messiah,  but  by  all  the  heathen  nations  as  welL  In  this  world  you 
can  look  only  for  tribulation. 

•*  But  a  greater  trial  awaits  you  than  mere  persecution  from  with- 
out. The  strife  of  creeds  will  enter  even  the  sacred  circle  of  the 
family;  the  father  will  give  evidence  before  the  Courts  against  his 
own  child,  the  brother  against  the  brother,  the  child  against  its  parent, 
the  friend  against  the  friend.  The  fury  of  heathen  and  Jewish 
fanaticism  will  feel  no  pity:  the  nearest  blood  will  rage  against  its 
own,  and  will  deliver  tliem  up  to  the  executioner.  Andeven  in  your 
own  number,  many  will  renounce  their  faith,  under  the  pressure  of 
persecution  and  trial,  and  will  even  l)etray  and  deliver  up  their  fellow- 
Christians  to  the  magistrate,  and  will  hate  those  from  whom  they  have 
thus  apostatized,  My  name  will  indeed  become  a  symbol  of  hatred 
and  scorn,  against  every  one  who  confesses  it.  Still  worse,  many 
false  Christian  teachers  will  rise  in  your  own  bosom,  and  will  mislead 
numbers.  And  all  this  spiritual  corruption  will  sap  the  brotherly  love 
and  religious  zeal  of  great  numbers  of  my  followers,  for  true  Christian 
life  cannot  thrive  where  there  is  moral  decay. 

*'But  he  who  neither  renounces  my  name,  nor  lets  himself  be  led 
astray  by  false  teachers,  but  remains  true  and  loyal  to  me,  till  the 
evil  days  are  over,  will  receive  everhisting  honour  at  my  final  coming. 
Such  good  and  faithful  servants  need  have  no  fear  of  losing  their 
reward,  for  nothing  can  befall  them,  to  hurt  or  lessen,  in  the  least, 
their  share  in  the  salvation  my  eternal  Kingdom  will  bring.  As  re- 
gards that,  they  are  perfectly  safe.  Not  a  hair  of  their  head,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  will  iwrish,  so  far  as  their  heavenly  hopes  are  con- 
cerned. Their  faithfulness  will  gain  for  them  the  eternal  life  of  their 
souls,  even  should  tliev  die  as  martyrs  here. 

*' Meanwhile  the  Cfospel  of  the  new  Kingdom  of  God  will  be 
preached  throughout  the  whole  w^orld,  that  a  testimony  respecting 
me  may  be  given  to  all  nations,  however  they  may  hate  you.  Then, 
but  not  till  tlien,  shall  come  the  end  of  this  present  state  of  things — 


Md  BMida  of  Um^^  tbtf  BT  KlMrion  en  hope  (oCaoBd  UipMn- 
fblnffBaidraAergmt  aao  lenwe  iCTiamkM  wadHmmmem. 
The  wq' win  be  o|nad  far  it  Iqr  m,  Witt  d  to  hoROK^  aad  br  tte 
widMtMd.tac^««a  of  Ood  on  theworid  at  knr. 

"  When,  uerefon,  ye  Me  JtwJtm  conip— ed  whh  mbi^  it  wH 
■Mnk  Ihe  beginni^  of  the  end.  Then  joa  m«  tha  hoir  nhee  !■ 
ndiMi  nd  dewiiatian  ntnlnctbeie  tn  ba  hatcfnlDen, « ienokn  of 
iBD)ni(i.letUmiriM>l*  ia  JndM  llm  to  Ow  bOlB  ttf  GUeed,  irtcn 
hevm  beMfe;  kt  Unwfao  h  on  Ae  hoOM-lap  not  eonw  down  u 
take «wn his lUngs  from  the hooHk  bat  let  UmOee  alOBgiheflrt 
lodT,  to  the  tcwa  irall,  aid  thm^ncaiie:  aad  let  lihn  lAo  la  woridiic 
1b  the  field,  where  he  baa  no  outer  BtmtMt,  not  taoB  bade  ton 
bonae  to  gFt  it,  but  let  him  See  for  hu  Bfe.  Bat  woe  to  Ibote  who 
are  with  child  in  iliofC  davs,  and  cannot  lte«.  and  to  dii>«  who  ha\e 
children  at  the  breai>t,  and  are  kept  from  tscapin^  bj  rainlv  trving  to 
aave  them  silm.  Fray  llial  your  flietit  be  not  in  the  winter,  with  its 
raina  and  stirma  atifl  swollen  torrents,  nor  on  the  Siibbath  day.  whfn 
he  who  atill  cliujri  to  Jewixh  law  will  thinh  il  unlawful  lo  travel  more 
than  two  thousand  cubil'i.  Whatever  binders  your  swifl  flight  will, 
udeed,  be  cause  <>f  regret,  for  the  troubles  of  Uiosie  daya  will  Ik  great 
beyond  eiamplr. 

•'There  will  lie  ftntit  distress  in  the  land,  and  the  fierce  wraih  will 
be  let  IfMMW  on  Ibis  nation.  lis  sons  will  fall  bj  the  K^tord.  and  bD 
led  off,  to  be  -lold  as  slaves,  over  the  whole  eartli.  and  Jerusalem  will 
be  trodden  nnderfoolof  llic  ticathen,  Dsacuptive  f s  In- his  con<|ueror. 
till  the  times  ullowe<1  by  God  to  the  Cicniiles,  to  caiiy  out  thus  His 
avenKine  wthIIj,  Iw  fulfllled. 

"  Ana,  indeed,  if  llic  number  of  these  evil  days  had  not  been  sbort- 
cned,  in  Qod's  pitying;  mere}',  no  flesh  would  be  saved.  But  for  the 
aake  of  tlie  cliown  ones  of  tbe  Kingdom  of  Ihe  Messiah,  whom  God 
baa  delerminird  to  save  from  the  calaniilies  of  these  days  and  pre* 
serve  alive,  they  hiive  been  shortened. 

"  But  wlicn  Ihe  Temple  has  been  laid  waste,  and  you  have  fled  for 
your  lives,  falw:  MeHsiahs,  and  men  pretending  lo  be  prr>i>bels.  and  lo 
sp(«k  In  Ihe  name  of  God  to  ihc  nation  in  ils  atflielloa.  will  rise, 
once  more,  taking  lulvuiilagc  of  tlie  commotion  and  anxiety  of  those 
dnys.  and  will  l>v  so  much  (lie  more  dangerous.  When  meii  say  lo 
you,  of  anv  of  these,  'Tlie  Messiah  has  appeared  hrri^' or  'lie  lias 
appeared  there. 'do  not  Mieve  it.  They  will  pretend  to  perform  such 
poat  aigna  and  wondcni,  tliat  even  IIio  chosen  ones  of  my  Kingdom 
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— ^my  disciples — would  lie  deceived,  if  it  were  possible.  I  have 
warned  you  of  tliis  alrewiy,  but  press  on  you  once  more  to  take  heed 
to  it.  If,  tlierefore,  any  one  say  to  you,  *  Behold,  the  Messiah  is  in 
the  wilderness,'  do  not  po  out  with  him,  for  they  draw  their  dupes 
to  the  wilderness  as  a  safe  place  for  mustering  them.  If  any  Siiy, 
'Behold,  he  is  in  such  and  su<!h  a  house,  shut  up  in  his  secret  cham- 
bers,' do  not  believe  it.  My  vLsible  and  final  coming,  respecting 
which  you  ask  me,  will  not  be  such  that  men  need  point  to  this  plwe, 
or  to  that,  to  see  me;  it  will  Ix?  like  the  lightning,  which  sliines  with 
instant  splendour  through  all  the  sky.  and  announces  itself  beyond 
mistake.  For,  from  east  to  we^jt,  the  earth  will,  in  that  day,  be  ripe 
for  the  judgments  of  the  Messiah,  and,  as  the  wiglcs  gather  wherever 
the  carcase  is,  so  the  Son  of  3Ian,  then  the  minister  of  divine  wrath, 
will  reveal  Himself  to  all  who  have  fallen  under  His  condemnation. 

*'  Then,  in  a  future  age — when  the  time  of  the  Gentiles,  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  is  fulfilled — when  he  who  has  i)rayed  lon^  and  unfainting- 
ly,  like  the  importimate  widow,  shall  begin  to  wonder  if  ever  he  will  fij 
heard — I  do  not  say  whether  in  the  second  watch,  or  in  the  third,  or 
even  in  the  mornmg:  when  the  bridegroom  has  tarried  while  his 
attendants  wait  longingly  for  him — when  the  unfaithful  servant  lias 
encouraged  himself  by  tlie  thought  tliat  his  lord  delays  his  coming — 
when  the  Gospel  has*  been  preached  to  all  the  Gentiles — ^and  when 
the  king  may  be  expected,  at  last,  from  the  far  country  to  which 
he  has  gone — then,  suddenly,  like  the  llood  in  the  da^s  of  Noah,  or 
the  destruction  of  Sodom,  shall  the  words  of  the  prophets  be  verified, 
and  earth  and  heaven  be  veiled,  and  darkened,  and  tremble,  l^efore 
the  great  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  to  judgment.  And  then  shall 
they  see  the  sign  of  His  coming,  respecting  which  you  have  asked 
— the  far-shining  splendour  around  Him,  like  the  sun  in  its  strength 
— when  He  descends  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power  and  with 
great  glory.  And  He  shall  send  forth  His  angels,  from  the  midst  of 
the  unutterable  light;  and  the  great  trumpet  of  God,  which  will  wake 
the  dead,  shall  sound,  and  the  an<^els  will  gather  together  around  Him 
all  who  are  His — chosen  of  God  to  be  heirs  of  the  heavenly  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah — from  north,  and  south,  and  east,  and  west^ — over 
the  whole  round  of  the  world.  And  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  who 
have  rejected  me  shall  mourn,  when  they  sec  me  thus  come  in  divine 
majesty.  And  when  these  wondrous  signs  begin,  then  lift  up  your 
heads,  "for  your  eternal  redemption  from  all  the  afilictions  of  time,  is 
at  hand. 

"When,  therefore,  soon  after  my  departure  from  you,  ye  see  all 
these  wars,  and  hear  all  these  rumours  of  wars  of  which  I  have  told 
vou.  know  that  I,  the  Messiah,  am  near  in  my  first  coming,  as  ye 
know  that  the  summer  is  close,  when  ye  see  the  branches  of  the  ng- 
tree,  and  all  other  trees,  swell,  and  put  forth  their  buds  and  tender 
leaves.  For  it  is  1  who  come,  unseen,  to  judge  Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple,  as  I  shall,  in  the  end,  come  visibly  to  judge  all  mankind. 
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"  Verity  I  sny  to  job.  This  gtmer^ioa  or  livi 

pttssed  uwav,  l»  '  ""  ■""     '    -' --' *  •*- 

ushered  in  by  I 

has  comi 

Kingrfon 

munnutloii  of  an  tUngft   HnrcnaBdMittriuaaMdiffpMinnK 

but  my  words  ahsll  dm,  for  all  I  bave  fadd  joa  UMt  Smaa.    JQD 

the  rignal  baTepra^cted,  aahcnUatrfiBiy  coataii  ~ 

km  and  Israel,  will  aaauredly  be  Mca  bjaoaie  o    , . 

me.  And  mj  comluc  thien,  WtU  be  the  nrdadra  of  Qf  Etagdon 
before  the  world,  ana  of  Ite  irlimnth  mir  Itr  Jmriih  rnnrnlf.  fnr  wj 
Kingdom  can  only,  then,  truly  me,  when  the  Tonple  ^w  beak  ^ 
atrcmd.  VThoi  ii  aluUl  Ue  ttrewn  in  mim,  and  deaecntcd  tar  eitr 
I7  heathen  aoldieTy,  the  world  that  i*  win  be  aeaa  to  lam  pMied 
away.  There  wUl  be  an  end  of  the  old  prleetliood  awl  MoUee,  and 
the  earth  will  be  opened  to  the  victory  of  my  adrltaal  lelcn. 

"Bnt  the  exact  tinw  ri  the  laat  period  <^  all.  of  wSdt  I  taavs 


],  and  my  return  in  |^OTy,  to  ioSige  the  nationa,  I  CHiMit  tdl  701L 

Even  the  angels  do  not  know  it.  nor  oven  does  the  Bon :  It  is  known 
to  my  Father  alone.  This  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  my  comioK 
will  make  men  secure  and  cureless,  as  Uiey  were  in  the  days  id 
Noah.  For  they  went  on.  dreuillng  no  ratastropfae,  eatinf  and 
drinkine.  mHriTing  anil  giving  in  marringe,  and  neither  tjelicved  nor 
dreamed  thai  the  nood  would  really  happen,  till  it  came,  and  swept 
them  all  Dway.  Like  it.  my  cominc  will  be  bo  sudden,  that,  oi  two 
men  in  the  Beld,  one  shall  lu  taken,  oy  Hie  angels  sent  forth  lo  gather 
the  Bsints.  and  (be  other  left — for  they  will  hHve  no  time  to  flee — anil, 
of  two  slttve-girls  at  the  household  mdl,  while  Ihey  are  still  grinding, 
the  one  diall  be  taken,  in  like  manuer,  to  be  wiiJi  me,  and  the  other 
left. 

"Take  heed  to  yourselves,  nud  watch,  lest  at  any  time,  like  the 
people  before  the  nood,  jou  give  yny  to  sinful  pleasures  or  indal- 

— 1 1  i„  .!.„  — ,;„..„g  pf  life,  so  as  to  be  careksa, 

day  come  on  jou,  as  the  flood 

For  it  will  burst  on  all  that  dwell  on  the 

face  of  the  whole  earth,  as  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  as  the  sosni 
Hies  over  tlic  creature  cau^it  in  iltt  toils. 

■'  Take  heed,  I  repeat,  and  walch :  for  ye  know  not  when  the  hour 
may  strike.  It  will  bu  like  the  couiiug  of  a  man  who  has  taken  his 
journey  into  a  far  counliy,  and  has  left  his  Louse  in  the  hands  of  his 
servants,  and  given  authurily  over  it  to  them — to  each  his  own  special 
work^and  lias  commanded  tlie  keeper  of  the  gate  to  walch  for  his 
return.  Watch,  therefore,  like  faithful,  diligent  Beirants,  tor  ye 
know  not  the  hour  when  I,  the  blaster  of  the  House,  shall  come, 
whether  it  will  be  in  the  evening,  or  nt  midniglii,  or  at  cock -crowing, 
or  in  the  inunting;  lest,  if  1  come  atuldeniy,  Iflud  you  asleep.    And 
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what  1  say  to  you,  my  apostles,  I  say  to  all.  Be  awake  and  watchful 
at  all  times,  that  ye  may  bo  able  to  escape  all  the  terrors  of  my  com- 
inff,  by  being  found  faithful,  and  thus  may  be  set  before  me  by  the 
hc3y  angels,  to  enter  into  mv  glory,  and  stand  before  me,  as  my  ser- 
vants, in  my  heavenly  kingd,om. 

**  You  know  how  a  householder  would  have  acted  had  he  known 
l)eforehand  at  what  watch  of  the  night  the  thief  would  come,  to  plun- 
d(fr  his  goods.  He  would  have  watched,  and*  not  have  suffered  his 
house  to  be  broken  into.  Therefore,  be  ready  at  all  times,  for  the 
Son  of  3fan  will  come,  when,  perhaps,  ye  least  expect  Him. 

*•  Who  among  you  will  prove  himself  a  good  and  faithful  ser>'ant? 
He  will  be  like  a  servant  of  him  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  who  took 
his  journey  to  a  far  country — a  servant  set  over  the  household  to 
give  them  their  food  in  due  seasf)n,  during  his  absence;  who  faith- 
fully did  it.  Blessed  will  he  that  servant,  whom  his  lord,  when  he 
returns,  shall  find  so  doing!  Verily  I  say  to  you,  he  will  advance 
him  to  a  far  higher  post,  for  he  will  set  him  not  only  over  the  food 
of  his  household,  but  over  all  his  substance.  And  blessed,  in  like 
manner,  will  he  be  whom  I,  on  my  return,  will  find  faithful  to  the 
charge  committed  to  him  in  my  kingdom! 

'*8ut,  if,  instead  of  being  faithful,  you  fail  in  your  duty,  you  will 
be  like  a  servant  of  the  same  master  who  should  say  in  his  heart, 
•My  lord  delays  his  coming,'  and  l>egin  to  l)eat  his  fellow -servants, 
and  to  eat  and  drink  with  the  dnuiken,  at  his  master's  cost.  The 
lord  of  that  servant  will  come  in  a  day  when  he  does  not  look  for 
him,  and  in  an  hour  when  he  does  not  expect  him,  and  will  punish 
him  to  the  uttermost,  and  make  him  l)ear  the  just  fate  of  a  hypo- 
crite. Even  so,  the  hypocrite,  in  my  kingdom,  shall  be  cast  out  into 
outer  darkness.  And,  oh!  what  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  will 
be  there! 

**  In  that  day  of  my  final  coming  it  will  be  as  when,  at  a  marriage, 
the  maidens  invited  to  play  and  sing  in  the  marriage  procession,  pre- 
pare to  go  out  to  meet  the  bridegroom,  to  lead  him  to  the  house  of 
the  bride,  where  the  marriage  is  to  be  celebrated.  Let  me  suppose 
there  were  ten  such  maidens. — five  wise,  five  foolish.  The  five  fool- 
ish ones  took  their  lamps  with  them,  to  help  the  display,  and  lighten 
the  path  of  the  bridegroom,  but  they  forgot  to  take  oil  with  them, 
l)esi(ies,  to  refill  the  lamps,  when  they  had  burned  out.  But  the  wise 
not  only  took  their  lamps,  but  oil  in  iheir  oil  flasks  as  well.  All  the 
ten,  thus  differently  prepared,  went  forth  from  the  home  of  the  bride, 
and  waited  in  a  house,  on  the  way  by  which  the  bridegroom  must 
come,  to  be  ready  to  go  out  and  escort  him,  when  he  passed  by. 

*'  But  he  delayed  so  long  that  they  all  grew  heavy,  and  fell  asleep. 
At  last,  at  midnight,  they  were  suddenly  roused ;  for  the  people  m 
the  streets  had  heard  the  loud  music  and  shouts,  and  had  seen  tho 
light  of  the  lamps  and  torches  of  the  procession,  afar,  and  raised  the 
cry  at  the  doors — *  The  bridegroom  is  coming,  go  ye  out  to  meet 
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0-'    Tben  tbey  nil  arose,  ami  iriiimifd  i  ■.\<-h  Iut  nwn  lamp,  lo  haxe 

Kadj.     The  foolisb  ones  dow  foun<l  Itiiit  llit'ir  lajiip$  were  ^ini; 

&,  because  Ilie  oil  was  all  bnnied,  ami  asked  the  wise  ones  to  gi're 
xxti  of  Iheirs.  Bui  ihej  anawerad.  '  We  cannot  poasblr  da  so,  for 
or  oil  would  Hsmiredly  aot  aufflce  botb  for  otuwlv^  and  you;  go, 
athcr.  lo  tlie  setlers,  and  buy  for  yourselyee.' 

"  WliUe  tbey  wtre  away  Miving  it,  however,  the  bride-groom  came, 
uid  Ihc  Ave  who  werp  rewlr.  Joined  the  proceEaion.  and  went  in  witli 
tlie  bridegroom  lo  the  marria^  and  the  marriaec-fcBBt,  and  the  dnoT 
waa  shut.  After  a  lune,  the  other  live  cauie,  and  knoolced  at  the  gale 
with  aniioUB  entreaty—'  Lord,  lonl.  open  lo  us."  Bui  be  answered. 
'  1  do  not  know  you.  You  were  not  among  tlie  other  maids  of  the 
bride  in  the  procession,  and,  therefore,  you  are  slranprs  lo  mf,  Wid 
ns  such  have  nolbing  to  do  at  my  marriage.' 

"  Learn  from  this  parable  that  tbey  who  patiently  walcta  nn>l  nail. 
doing  the  duty  I  have  naajgued  them,  lill  I  come,  thnugli  they  know 
neitlwr  the  day  nor  the  hour  whou  I  shall  do  bo;  will  have  a  jwH  in 
the  joys  of  ray  heayenlT  kingdom.  All  my  followers  will  iben  be. 
aa  it  were,  my  bride,  una  I  Uieir  bridegroom  i  but  those  wlio  nn;  not 
foillifiil  oud  true   lo  the  end,  will  be  shut  out  from  the  inarriaKP- 

Tbe  Aposllea  and  the  olliera  nho  followed  Jesus  had  liecn  sit- 
ting long  in  tlie  cool  of  the  evening  on  the  plcnsant  dope  of  Qllvel. 
llaleuing  lo  Ibia  wondroua  disoouTse,  but  their  MaElFf's  stay  with 
them  waa  now  nearly  over,  and  He  waa  aa  loath  to  end.  an  Ihey  thai 
He  Rbould.  He  still  went  on.  therefore,  and,  next,  repeated  to  them 
the  paniblc  Ht  liail  lufuri:  diliviTed  near  Jericlio — of  llie  talents  lenl 
by  the  lord  i^i  ti  ■  r.  ii;  lu  nwlul  close,  however,  which  t*pre- 
aenlH  the  uii|  i      ■  :-   fust  inio  Ibe  outer  darkntsa,  with 

its  weej)iii|.-:ii  ■  Hi.  bmuglit  before  llim  all  the  (ernin 

of  the  last  jud^tiienL,  anil  k^d  Him  lo  close  by  a  picture  of  that  an'ful 
day  unequalled  for  sublimity  by  any  other,  even  of  His  own  utter- 

"The  parable  of  the  talents,  mv  Moved."  said  He,  "sbowa  thai 
every  one  of  you  must  needs  make  the  utmost  possible  use.  lor  lb« 
inlercnts  of  my  kinjniom  in  your  own  hearts  and  among  men.  of  nil 
the  different  gtfU  entrusted  lo  you  by  me.  for  my  service,  according 
to  your  respective  abilities.  For.  at  iny  coming,!  shall  reckon  Willi 
you  all,  and  those  who  liave  been  faiihful  to  me  shall  receive  hirii 
rewards  in  heaven,  hut  tliose  wiio  have  left  their  gifts,  however  amall, 
unused,  will  have  those  gifts  taken  from  them,  and  they  ibemsclvei 
will  be  thrust  out  of  my  kingdom." 

He  tben  protc«led — in  words  sucli  as  no  mere  man  could  ever 
dream  of  using — words  wliicb  vse  se«'m  to  hear  spoken  with  the  light 
as  of  other  worlds  sliining  from  the  speaker's  eyes,  and  a  transfigura- 
tion of  His  whole  oppearaoce  to  more  than  human  majesty, 
..    "  I  havv  told  you  how  I  sb^dt  return  invisibly,  to  earth,  before  thi 
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generation  shall  have  passed  away,  to  judge  Jeni5talcTn  and  Israel, 
iMrhen  the  cup  of  their  iniquity  shall  be  full;  and  how,  also,  I  Hhall 
come  again,  in  spiritual  unseen  prewMicc.  to  ho  witli  niv  servants  in 
their  warfare  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  till  my  kinprdom  passes 
from  viclorj"-  to  victory,  throup^h  suoceeiling  apes,  and  the  prince  of 
this  world  be  finally  cast  down  from  his  usurped  throne,  and  the 
world  become  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  me,  His  Messiah. 

**  Then  shall  come  that  day  which  I  have  warned  and  urged  you 
so  earnestly  to  keep  ever  in  mind — the  day  when,  like  the  lord  who 
returned  from  the  far  country  to  reckon  with  his  ser\'ants — I,  the 
Son  of  Mim,  now  poor,  despised,  with  none  rimnd  me  but  you;  re- 
jected by  my  brethren  of  Israel,  and  in  a  few  hours  to  Ik?  nailed  on  a 
cross  like  the  meanest  slave:  will  come  again  as  Head  of  the  great 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which  will  then  embrace  all  nations. 

**  The  Father  has  committed  all  judgment  in  this  kingdom,  to  me, 
His  Son,  and  has  given  me  all  power  in  it,  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
And  at  that  day  1  shall  come  in  my  glory,  as  its  Prince  and  Head, 
amidst  the  splend(mrs  of  heaven,  and  with  all  the  angels  of  God. 

*'  Then  will  I  sit  on  the  throne  of  my  glory;  as  kings  of  the  earth 
when  they  sit  to  judge;  and  all  nations  shall  l)e  giitliercd  together 
before  me,  by  my  ministering  angels,  and  1  will  .separate  them,  one 
from  another,  as  you  have  seen  a  shepherd  sei)anite  the  white  sheep 
from  the  black  goats,  and  I  will  set  the  sheep  on  my  right  hand,  but 
the  goats  on  mv  left. 

"  Then,  as  iting,  coming  in  the  majesty  of  my  assembled  King- 
dom, shall  I  say  to  them  on  my  right  hand — *'('ome,  ye  blessed 
of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 
foundation  of  the  earth — that  kingdom  which  I  promised  as  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  meek.  For  ye  have  proved  that  ye  have  truly  Iwlieved 
in  my  name,  by  the  love  towards  me  and  mine,  which  only  true  faith 
can  yield.  For  I  was  hungr}',  and  ye  gave  me  to  eat:  1  was  thirsty, 
and  ye  gave  me  to  drink:  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  gave  me  welcome: 
naked,  and  ye  clothed  me:  1  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me:  I  was  in 
prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.' 

"Then  shall  tlici  righteous,  feeling  only  their  shortcomings,  and  for- 

£?tting  their  good  deeds,  think  it  cannot  \xi  as  I  have  said.  *  WIkmi, 
ord,'  they  shall  ask  me, 'saw  we  Thee  hungry,  and  gjive  Thee  main- 
tenance; or  thirsty,  and  gave  Thee  to  drink?  Wh(?n  saw  we  Th(?e  a 
stranger,  and  gjivo  Thee  welcome;  or  naked,  and  clothed  Thee?  Or 
when  saw  we  Thee  sick,  or  in  ])rison,  and  came  unto  Thee?* 

"And  I,  the  King,  will  answer  them — 'Verily  I  say  to  you.  In- 
asmuch as  ye  did  it,  for  my  sake,  to  one  of  these  my  brethren,  even 
the  leiLst  of  them;  the  ]X)or,  the  lowly,  the  outcast,  the  ]H*rsecuted,  the 
wretched,  who  lx*lieved  in  me,  and  are  now  round  my  throne — f)rto 
one  of  the  least  of  all  my  bn'thren  of  mankind;  for  the  love  ye  bore 
Me,  who  died  for  them — ye  did  it  unto  me.' 

•*  Then  shall  1  also  say  to  tliose  on  my  left  hand — '  Depart  from  me» 


THB  Lini  0F 


«-i:K-(f: 


parsed,  into  the  emlMrtiiig  fire;  uwpwBdfortfcedwDMud  k|iiB-. 

Is,  but  nowtobeahaied  ^yottfOiftMrfSBlii    For  I  vii  In^py; 

id  ye  did  not  give  me  to  eat:  I  ww  thimty,  and  je  did  not  jjlTe  ne 

» drink:  I  was  a  stran^r,  and  ye  would  not  leoeiVe  me:  nafiad,  and 
e  did  not  clothe  me:  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye  did  not  Tialt  me.' 

"Tlien  they  will  tiy,  vainly,  to  JoatUy  themadvea,  hy  pifiading 

nnocence.    'Lord,'  they  will  say,  *  when  did  we  aee  Tbea  luiqgiy, 

yr  thirsty,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked,  or  side,  or  in  Driaon,  and  did  not 

minister  to  Thee?   Xiord,  we  never  taw  Thee  tnns^  and*  tfaentoro. 

have  never  refused  Tliee  our  service.' 

**  INit  I  will  answer  them—*  Veiily  I  say  to  yon,  Inaamoch  aa  ya 
did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  orothren;  whom  yoa  had 
with  you  and  might  have  helped;  ye  did  it  not  to  me.  Bed  ye 
truly,  and  not  in  name  only,  believed  in  me,  ye  would  here  diown 
fruits  of  your  faith,  in  deeds  of  love  for  my  sua.' 

"And  these  sliall  go  away  into  everlasting  ponidrnMol;  tmtflia 
ri^teous  into  life  eteniaL" 


CHAPTER  LVm. 

FAREWELL  TO  FRtEKIMw 

It  was  the  twelfth  day  of  the  new  moon,  now  rounding  to  f^neei^ 
when  the  lost  words  had  been  spoken  in  the  Temple,  and  farewell 
taken  of  it  for  ever.  Jesus  had  hitherto  lingered  in  its  courts  till  Uic 
gates  cIoHed,  at  sunset,  after  tlie  evening  sacriticc,  but  liis  soul  lliis 
day  was  filled  witli  immeasurable  sadness.  Israel  would  not  hear 
the  wonls  which  alone  could  save  it,  and,  by  its  representatives,  had 
not  only  rejected  and  blasphemed  Him,  but  was,  even  now,  plotting 
His  death.  He  had  left  the  Temple  courts,  therefore,  in  the  early 
afternoon,  to  spend  some  hours  with  the  litlle  band  of  followers  He 
was  so  soon  to  leave.  They  had  sat  on  the  slope  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  facing  the  Temple  and  the  city.  He  had  passed  ouietly  and 
unheeded  through  the  stream  of  pilgrims  and  citizens,  and  had  been 
resting,  during  liis  long  discourse,  in  the  privacy  of  His  own  circle, 
beneath  one  of  the  fig-trees  of  Olivet,  gazing,  with  full  soul,  at  all 
He  had  left  for  ever.  Had  lliey  known  it,  the  liigh  priests  aud  rulers 
would  have  seen,  in  His  final  abandonment  of  "  His  Father's  House," 
a  iH)rtent  more  awful  than  »nv  their  supei'stitious  fears  were  even 
then  noting.  For,  forty  years  before  tlie  (Icslruction  of  the  Temple, 
and,  therelore,  in  the  very  days  of  our  Lord's  public  life,  it  had  lirn 
seen,  with  uusiK>akable  alarm, — if  we  may  tnist  the  Talmud — that 
the  hindmost  lamp  of  the  sacred  seven-branched  candlestick,  in  the 
Holy  Place,  one  night  went  out;  and,  that  the  crimson  wool  tied  to 
the  horns  of  the  scape-goal;  which  ought  to  have  turned  white  when 
the  atonement  was  made,  had  remained  red;  and  "the  lot  of  the 
Xord, "  for  tlie  goat  to  bo  offered  on  the  Day  of  Expiation,  had  come 
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out  on  the  left  hand ;  and  the  gates  of  the  Temple,  duly  shut  over- 
night, had  been  foiuid  open  in  the  morning.  A  generation  later,  it 
was  to  be  told,  with  pale  lips,  among  the  heathen,  that  when  the  Tem- 
ple was  near  it,s  fall,  a  more  than  human  voice  had  been  heard  from 
tlie  Holy  of  Holies,  crying  **  The  gods  have  departed,"  and  that  pres- 
ently, a  great  sound,  as  of  their  issuing  forth,  liad  been  heard. 

But  the  true  hour  of  Jehovah's  leaving  it,  and  that  for  ever,  was 
when  His  Son  passed  that  afternoon  tlu'ough  its  gates,  to  re-enter 
them  no  more. 

Rising  after  He  ha^l  ended  His  discour^  on  the  near  and  distant 
future,  He,  who,  a  breath  before,  had  anticipated  the  hour  when  He 
should  come  amidst  the  clouds  of  Heaven,  to  judge  all  nations  ; 
attended  by  all  the  angels,  and  robed  in  the  splendours  of  the  (Jod- 
head;  was  once  more  the  calm,  lowly  Teacher  and  Friend,  climbing 
the  slope  with  His  handful  of  followers,  on  the  way  to  the  well-loved 
cottage  at  Bcthanv. 

As  they  went,  fie  once  more  broke  to  those  around  Him  His  ap- 
proaching fate.  "  You  know,"  said  He,  "that  after  two  days  is  the 
Passover,  and  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  appointed,  by  the  eternal 
counsels  of  God,  to  Ije  delivered  over  to  His  enemies,  to  be  crucified." 
It  was  the  second  time  He  had  expressly  used  that  word  of  unspeak- 
able degradation  and  infamy,  to  men  of  His  day — The  Cross.  But 
though  they  heard  it  af^ain,  tliey  could  not  even  yet  realize  so  disas- 
trous an  eclipse  of  their  cherished  dreams. 

Meanwhile,  His  enemies  were  not  idle.  It  was  now  Tuesday  even- 
ing, and  nothing  alarming  had  followed  the  pK)pular  demonstration 
of  the  preceding  Sunday.  The  multitude,  indeed,  disappointed  by 
seeing  no  signs  of  the  national  movement  they  had  expected  that  day 
to  inaugurate,  had  lost  their  enthusiasm,  and,  in  many  cases,  grown 
even  hostile.  There  was  less  to  fear  than  the  authorities  hml  appre- 
hended. Yet,  the  crowd  was  fickle,  and  thousands  of  Galilteans,  the 
countrymen  of  Jesus,  were  at  the  feast,  which  was  always  so  restless 
a  time  that  the  Roman  Procurator  kept  a  double  garrison  in  Antonia 
while  it  lasted,  and  himself  exchanged  the  congenial  society  of 
Caesarea  for  Jerusalem,  with  its  hated  bigotry  and  muffled  treason. 
Even  the  governor-general  ofthe  Province  sometimes  indeed  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  be  present.  The  fiery  Galilo^ans  might  rise  if 
Jesaswere  apprehended  during  the  feast- week,  and  any  tumult  would 
be  certain  to  bring  severe  measures,  at  the  hand  of  the  Romans,  on 
the  community  at  large. 

The  heads  of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  Rabbis,  were  hence  in  a 
difficulty,  and  met  to  consult  on  the  wisest  course.  The  acting  high 
priest,  Joseph,  known  among  the  people  as  "  Caiaphas,"  **the  Op- 
pressor," was  the  soul  of  the  movement  against  Jesus — for  his 
memorable  words,  "Why  not  this  one  man  die,  rather  than  the 
nation  perish?"  had  first  given  definite  expression  and  formal  sanc- 
tion, to  ilij  IJi'a  of  puttiu;j  Him  to  dvath.     Throv.  hiu  all  hi :  cTir-Jal 


plot,  b«  put  (be  uppw  amt  of  Us  pillBl.  k  4*  ' 
dispoMl  of  Itaow  engued  in  H  and  tbon  th^r  ni 
It  how  tber  inl^  gH  the  Hatnd  Ona  Into  thdr 


dlgnttf  iDto  the  plot,  b«  y 

upper  ci^,  at  tbedispoMl' „ 

he  tott,  lo  consult  how  they  inl^it  j,_ 

power  without  the  knowledge  of  the  peiqile.  hi  order  to  haad  I 
over  to  the  Itomana  for  eradflxfon,  wtthoot  ftar  of  m  nacoe.  The 
mMtlng  conld  not,  however,  cob»  to  anj  flxed  pim,  for  fgiu'  of  a 
'popnku'  rMog.  No  more  eonld  be  done  thui  indcb.  and  tike  od- 
Tuitaffe  of  the  coone  of  ennti. 

While  murder  was  thus  befaig  dlKfueed  In  the  halla  of  the  primate^ 
peace  and  Mcred  triendAlp  Rwoed  in  the  pleaMBt  borne  at  Betbanr. 
The  bonae  of  KmoD,  once  a  leper,  bat  emcd  by  Jeeoa;  now  the 
abode  of  Hartba,  peihapa  his  Widow,  Mrhi^  hia  daiubter;  of  Jtey. 
ber  sister,  and  of  lUiarni^  so  straiiBeljr  brontdit  bade  tnia  the  mi- 
Ken  world— the  one  man  t^aed  from  the  dead  of  whoaa  veoad 
earthly  life  we  know  any  hicident — was  a  scene  of  tender  pnpect  and 
lovlDf  faoDiBge.  To  do  Jesna  bonoor,  the  family  had  made  a  aoppv 
tor  aJm,  with  loTlted  gooat^  and  I^aaRia  tecUned  with  Hfan  oo  the 
tabte-conch.  The  company  omriated,  donhtleaa,  as  In  the  can  of  the 
little  household  Itself,  of  Bocb  ai  owed  their  healtb,  pertiape  tbelr 
life,  or  tbat  of  Bome  friend,  to  tbe  Great  Healer,  and  of  His  imme- 
disle  rnllowera. 

It  was,  Id  itself,  a  tender  proof  of  reverent  love.  that,  at  mch  a 
time,  when  the  life  of  llieir  j^est  tras  soug:ht  bv  the  Authorities  of 
the  Temple  and  Scliools,  and  everj-  one  was  required,  on  pain  of  hiRh 
■  displeasure,  to  help  them  to  arrest  Him,  He  should  have  been  thus 
honoured;  for  Bettiany  was  close  to  Jertisaiem,  and  the  act  mtgbl 
kavc  brought  disaster  on  a  houseiiold,  knovn,  like  that  of  Marihaand 
Mary,  to  the  dominnni  class.  But  a  still  higher  tribute  nas  pcud 
Him;  touching  nnd  dclicnte.  lieyond  exprcwiion,  tinder  the  circum- 
stances. The  sisters  lind  ()ftcn  pondered  liow  ilie.v  eould  show  their 
CTHtitude  for  all  He  liiid  l>een.  nod  all  thst  He  iind  done  for  them. 


He  hiid  henleil  Simon,  and  tiail  given  not  only  him.  but  the  w 
-""'"""■""        "'  "  ■      J  of  Heaven,  by  winning  their  "    " 

,   .  e  had  shown   how  truly^  He 
Messinh,  by  bringing  Imck  Lnzanis  from  the  grave.     They  knew  that 


Dnd  their  brother,  tlic  hope  of  Heaven,  by  winning  their  souls  li 
Himself,  anil,   but  now,   He   had   shown    how   truly   *"      ~ 


the  shadowH  of  dciilh  were  giitliering'over  their  Mighty  BcncfaclM 
Himself,  for  llie  disi.'ipk's,  doubtless,  repeated  lo  lliem  the  depressing 
intimnlions  He  Imd  given  llicm.  Mary  was  left  lo  give  their  love  ana 
gratitude  exi>ressi(in! 

It  WHS  comnion  to  anoint  the  bends  of  the  Rnhbis  who  attended 
marringe  feasts,  willi  fmgmnt  oil,  and  sperial  giiests  were  somelii 
riinilHrly  honoured,  Jesus  HimHelf.  nt  nn  earlier  dale,  lind  had  c 
His  feet  nnointcil  by  a  cnitefu!  penitent,  who  ho<l.  besides,  wnshea 
them  with  her  tears,  ami  wiped  tliem  with  her  hair,  flowing  loose,  in 
•clf-forgelfulnesa.  But  now,  Mary  oiildid  all  former  honour  paid 
Him.  The  coslliMt  anoiniiiiff  oil  of  antiquilv  was  the  pure  spike- 
JunI,  (imwii  from  uu  Indian  plaat,  und  exposed  iu  llnsks  of  nlaliaster 
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for  sale  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  where  it  fetched  a  price  that 
put  it  l)eyond  any  but  the  wealthy. 

Of  this  Mary  had  lx>ught  a  flask,  containing  about  twelve  ounces 
weight,  and  now,  coming  behind  the  guests  as  they  reclined,  opened 
the  seal,  and  poured  some  of  the  perfume,  first  on  the  head  and  then 
on  the  feet  of  Jesus,  drying  them,  presently,  with  the  hair  of  her 
head,  like  her  predecessor.  She  had  rendered  a  tribute  than  which 
she  could  have  given  no  higher  to  a  King;  but  it  was  a  worthy 
symbol  of  the  rightful  devotion  of  all  we  have  and  are,  to  Christ, 
and,  as  such,  was  lovingly  accepted  by  Ilim.  The  act,  however, 
raised  different  thoughts  in  some  of  the  narrow  minds  around.  As 
the  fragrant  odours  filled  the  room,  voices  were  heard  muttering  that 
such  lavish  expense  for  such  an  object  was  wrong.  "This  oint- 
ment," said  one,  *'  should  have  been  sold  for  three  hundred  pence, 
and  given  to  the  poor  That  would  have  been  a  worthy  act;  but 
this!      It  was  Judjis  Iscariot. 

With  that  perfect  gentleness  and  repose  which  He  always  showed 
hoi  such  circumstances,  the  answer  of  Jesus  showed  no  resentment,  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  any,  but  yet  must  have  carried  joy  to  the  tender 
heart  that  had  felt  her  highest  offering  too  little  to  bestow  on  such  a 
guest. 

•*  Why  do  you  blame  and  trouble  her?"  said  He  to  the  company, 
especially  to  Judas.  "Let  her  alone.  It  is  a  good  deed  she  has 
done  in  my  honour.  You  have  the  poor  with  you  always,  and  you 
can  never  want  an  opportunity  of  showing  kindness  to  them,  if  you 
wish.  But  you  have  not  me  always  with  you.  Mar}',  as  if  she  knew 
I  was  soon  to  die,  has  chosen  the  strongest  way  she  could  of  showing 
how  much  she  loved  me.  She  has  done  for  me,  as  her  Teacher, 
Messiah,  and  Friend,  while  I  still  live,  what  she  would  soon  have 
had  to  do  to  my  dead  body — she  has  embalmed  me  for  the  grave. 
What  remains  will  do  for  the  day  of  my  burial.  I  tell  you,  wherever 
the  gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world,  what  she  has  done 
w^ill  also  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her. " 

Judas,  the  only  southern  Jewj  among  the  Twelve — the  only  man 
brought  up,  as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple — must  have 
listened  to  such  praise  of  an  act  so  hateful  to  him  with  the  bitterest 
feelings.  He  had  been  with  Jesus  at  least  from  the  first  appointment 
of  the  Apostles,  and  must,  even  then,  have  been  conspicuous  as  a 
disciple.  The  good  seed  of  Christ's  words  had  sprung  up  in  those 
early  days  in  his  heart,  as  in  those  of  the  others;  but  the  evil, 
also,  small  and  unnoticed,  perliaps,  at  first,  had  been  let  spring  up 
erelong,  and  it  had  grown  to  rank  strength  that  slowly  choked  all 
else.  Like  all  his  brethren,  he  had  cherislied  gross  and  selfish  views 
of  the  prospects  to  be  opened  for  them  by  their  Master.  If  some 
of  them  were  to  be  the  high  oflicials  in  the  expected  World-Mon- 
archy, he  had  trusted  to  get,  at  least,  some  post;  profitable,  if  less 
splendid.    Indeed,  the  lowest  digni  ty  promised  inconceivable  honour. 
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for  were  not  all  the  Twelve  to  rit  oo  tbrones  to  judge  the  Twrivi 
Tribes  of  Iftrael?  In  the  minds  of  the  otherB,  the  oreimi  was  hmDr 
subordinated  to  love  and  duty  to  the  Master:  fai  his^  iidf  aeiiea  and 
held,  abidingly,  the  first  place.  The  mildew  of  his  aoal  had  mead 
apace.  TruKtcd  with  the  common  pune  of  the  hroHwriioocC  into 
which  passed  the  gifts  of  Mends,  to  meet  the  humble  expenm  of 
each  day,  the  honour,  sought  at  finit,  perhaps  In  all  uprightiMsa,  be- 
came a  fatal  snare.  His  religion  withered  apace.  Onea  a  diaelpie 
from  honest  anxiety,  he  continued  one,  in  outward  form,  as  an  adven- 
turer. Gain  became  a  passion  with  him,  till,  under  the  verv  eyes  of 
his  Master,  he  embeaulcd,  as  treasurer,  the  petty  funds  in  his  huda. 

The  entry  to  Jerusalem  had  kindled  his  hopes,  after  many  dMsrlaa 
and  disappointments,  for  the  popular  excitement  promised  to  xoioe 
on  Jesus  the  part  of  a  National  Messiah.  But,  Dlind^aa  he  moil 
liave  tliought  Ilim,  to  Ills  own  interest.  He  had  made  no  nae  of  tlw 
splendid  opportunity.  Instead  of  allying  Himself  with  the  dignitariea 
of  Judaism,  and  inaugurating  a  mighty  Jewish  uprising,  intfa  }d^ 
priests  and  chief  Rabbis  as  His  supporters.  He  had  assafled  bcSh 
Temple  and  School,  and  proceeded  to  open  rupture  with  them.  In- 
stcad  of  a  crown,  He  haa  spoken  of  a  cross:  instead  of  honours  for 
His  followers,  He  bad  foretold  persecutions  and  martynlom.  To  the 
mean  and  sordid  heart  of  Judas,  the  bounty  of  Mar}' had  sufficed  to 
kindle  smouldering  resentment  and  disloyalty  to  a  flame.  If  ruin 
were  certain,  he  would  profit,  if  he  could^  l)cfore  all  w^os  over.  If 
Jesus  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  His  enemies,  he  might  as  well  get 
money  by  what  was  unavoidable.  Had  not  He,  argiie<l  the  diseo^ 
spirit,  disjippointed  him:  led  him  alnrnt,  for  years,  in  hopes  of  gain  m 
the  end:  and  had  He  not,  now,  told  him  that  the  only  inheritance  ho 
could  expect  was  poverty  and  suffering?  He  would,  go  to  the  high 
priests,  and  sec  what  could  lie  done. 

Stealing  out,  therefore,  with  guilty  thoughts,  from  the  quiet  cot- 
tage, perhaps  when  they  and  Bethany  had  sunk  in  sleep: — unmoved 
by  the  divine  love  and  purity  of  his  Master;  forgetful,  in  tlic  blind- 
ness of  his  evil  excitement,  oi  all  he  had  seen  an(i  heard,  through  the 
last  three  eventfulyears,  he  made  his  way,  in  the  darkness  of  night, 
to  the  Temple.  The  watch  was  at  it^  p<)st  at  the  gates,  and  on  its 
rounds,  l)ut  Judas  found  means  to  reveal  his  object  to  the  captain  in 
charge,  and  was  admitted.  The  oflicers  hastily  gathered  round  to 
learn  why  the  stranger  thus  disturbed  the  night.  '*  I  come  to  betray 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  muttered  Judas.  "He  had  bt^tter  be  taken  to  the 
chief  priests,"  replied  those  round.  Some  of  the  council  were  hastily 
summoned  forthwith,  and  received  his  overtures  with  a  ioy  that 
brightened  their  faces,  even  by  the  dull  light  of  the  night-lamps,— 
for  it  was  clear  that  a  cause  so  righteous  as  that  of  the  Galilumn,  could 
never  give  them  open  and  honest  grounds  for  His  arrest.  Treasou 
must  come  to  their  aid,  from  within.  So  they  bargained  with  him; 
meanly  enough,  indeed ;  for  they  offered  for  his  villany,  if  successful^ 
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only  thirty  shekels  of  the  Sanctuary. — the  price  of  a  slave.  But  the 
ooTetousDess  of  an  Oriental  was  fascinated  even  by  so  paltry  a  bribe. 
He  sold  himself  as  their  tool,  and  from  that  time  sought  a  ^od  oppor- 
tunity to  betray  Jesus,  when  the  people  were  not  round  HiniL 

The  next  day.  our  Tliursday.  was  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan — the  day 
on  which  all  labour  ceased.  XU  leaven  had  been  removed  from  every 
house  before  noon,  in  preparation  for  the  Passover  in  the  evening. 
Towards  sunset,  the  Passover  lamb  was  killed  in  the  forecourts  of  the 
Temple,  by  any  one  chosen  to  do  so,  and  the  blood  and  fat  burned  on 
the  altar  as  an  offering  to  God.  The  rest  supplied  the  materials  for 
the  feast,  an  hour  or  two  later,  after  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
day,  at  sunset  The  fourteenth  was.  thereiore.  very  busy  for  the 
whole  of  Jerusalem;  for  both  it,  the  villages  round  it.  and  the  open 
country,  were  filled  with  countless  thousands,  all  intent  on  the  same 
observances. 

The  Passover  had  been  founded  to  commemorate  the  departure 
from  Esypt,  but  its  time  permitted  the  union  with  it  of  the  feast  of 
first-fruits,  to  celebrate  the  opening  harvest,  and  it  was  also  called, 
from  rites  connected  with  it,  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread. 

We  are  not  told  how  Je^us  spent  Wednesday,  for  the  supper  in  the 
home  at  Bethany  was  on  Tuesday  evening,  fie  apparently  stayed  in 
privacy,  awaiting  the  coming  day. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  disciples,  taking  it  for  granted  that  He 
would  celebrate  the  feast  with  them,  came  to  Him  early  to  receive  in- 
structions. Would  He  keep  it,  jis  He  legally  might,  in  Bethany,  for 
the  village  was  counted  by  the  liabbis  part  of  Jerusalem,  for  religious 
usages;  and  the  lamb  might  l)e  eaten  in  Bethany,  though  it  must  bo 
killed  at  the  Temple.  It  had  already  been  bought  on  the  tenth  Nisan. 
according  to  the  rule  of  the  Law.  for  though  the  strict  enforcement  of 
this  command  was  not  maintained.  Jesus  was  careful  to  fulfil  all  the 
innocent  duties  prescribed. 

No  doubt  the  disciples  expected  that  Bethany  would  be  chosen,  for 
He  had  solenmly  turned  away  from  Jerusalem,  two  days  before,  and 
to  go  thither  a^^ain  would  be  to  put  Himself  in  the  power  of  His 
enemies.  But  lie  had  resolved  to  visit  the  city  so  dear  to  Him  once 
more.  It  was  the  place  appointed  by  the  Law  for  the  feast,  and  He 
would  there  be  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing  multitudes,  as  Himself  a 
son  of  Israel.  He  wished,  also,  to  throw  a  greater  sacredness  over 
the  institution  He  designed  to  inaugurate  that  night,  as  the  equivalent 
in  the  New  Kingdom  of  God,  of  the  Passover  in  the  Old.  It  was  well 
to  link  it  in  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  with  the  sacredness  of  the 
Temple,  under  whose  shadow ;  the  City  of  the  Great  King,  in  whose 
bounds;  and  the  gathering  of  Israel,  in  whose  midst,  it  was  founded. 

Turning,  therefore,  to  Peter  and  John.  His  usuul  messengers,  He 
told  them  to  go  and  prepare  the  Piussover,  that  He  and  the  Twelve 
might  eat  it  together.  **  On  entering  the  city,"  said  He,  "you  will 
meet  a  man  bluing  an  earthen  jar  of  water;  follow  him  into  the 
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houM  lie  enters,  ask  for  the  maitar,  ud  w,  *TKm  TmjkCBamtM,  m 
to  ask  you  "Where  is  the  room  intended  mrma^  In  nUelitowfctt*. 
FassoTer  with  my  disdpleer '  And  he  win  Uanlf  dMiw  jaa  Vm 
guest-cliamber,  on  the  njyper  floor,  proridad  wifh  eoodiM^  mdif  lor 
us.    Get  tlie  supper  prepared  for  us  there.* 

The  two  started  at  once,  and  found  eyefythiAgaa  Jems  had  iridL 
and  by  evening  all  was  in  Teadinen  to  leodve  Him  and  tta  Ten. 
Who  It  was  that  thus  entertained  Him  is  not  told  na.  It  Biaj  have 
been  John  Mark,  or,  pe^haps^  Jose|^  of  Aiimathea,  Ifae  eaily  adiolarp 
and  the  friend  after  death.  The  Gospels  do  not  mj,  and  even  tnfi-' 
tion  is  ^lent  Universal  hoef^talitT  prevailed  in  tiib  matter,  and  the' 
only  recompense  that  could  be  nven  was  the  skin  of  Ifae  pascM 
lamb,  and  the  earthen  dishes  usecT  at  the  meaL  Kot  fewer  Hun  ten, 
but  often  as  many  as  twenty— enougli,  in  any  case,  to  conawme  Hw 
entire  lamb— could  sit  down  together,  but  Jesus  wlsbed  to  bare  none 
but  His  closest  circle  with  Hun,  that  Ho  mi^  bid  them  a  flnal, 
tender  farewell.  Women  were  not  commonly  present,  and.  Indeed, 
were  excluded  by  many;  but,  apart  from  this,  tbe  eveiiinc  was 
designed  as  a  time  of  deepest  communion  with  tiie  tmated  l^rche 
alone,  and,  hence,  neither  the  outer  dide  of  disciptea,  nor  the  minis- 
tcring  women  who  had  lovingly  followed  Him  from  Galilee,  were  in- 
vited. 

Peter  and  John  had  Iiad  much  to  do  beforehand.  It  may  be^  the 
Iamb  was  yet  to  he  ])o\iglit,  that  morning,  for  its  purchase  on  the  tenth 
had  fallen  ratlier  out  of  use.  Tbey  had  to  choose,  from  the  countletw 
pens  in  which  the  victims  were  offered  for  sale,  a  male  lamb,  of  a 
year  old,  without  bleniisli  of  any  kind.  In  Galilee,  no  secular  work 
was  done  all  day,  but,  at  Jerusalem,  it  ceased  only  at  noon.  About  two, 
the  blast  of  horns  announced  that  the  priests  and  Ixjvites  in  the  Tem- 
ple were  ready,  and  the  prates  of  the  inner  courts  were  opened,  that  all 
might  bring  their  Iam])s  for  examination,  and  might  satisfy  the  priests 
as  to  the  number  intending  to  consume  each.  Forthwith,  tbe  long 
lines  of  household  fathers,  servants,  disciples  of  the  Rabbis,  and, 
among  the  rest,  the  two  deputed  by  Jesus,  pressed  across  the  court  of 
the  men,  which  was  gaily  tapestried  and  adorned,  to  the  gate  of  the 
priests'  court;  the  lamb  on  their  sliouldcrs,  with  a  knife  stuck  in  the 
wool,  or  tied  to  the  horn. 

About  half-past  two,  the  evening  offering  was  killed,  and  »bout  an 
hour  after,  it  was  laid  on  the  great  altar.     Forthwith,  three  blasts  of 
the  trumpets  of  the  priests,  and  the  choral  singing  of  the  great  llallel 
by  the  Levites,  gave  the  signal  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Passover 
lambs,  which  had  to  be  finished  between  the  hours  of  three  and  five. 
As  many  olferers  were  admitted  as  tlie  courts  would  hold,  and  thcr 
the  gates  were  shut,     lle^ids  of  families,  or  ser\'ants  deputed  by  them 
killed  the  lambs,  and  the  priests,  in  two  long  rows,  with  great  silvc 
and  gold  vessels  of  curious  shape,  caught  the  blood,  and  passed  it  f 
Olhers  behind,  till  it  reached  Uie  altar,  at  the  foot  of  wWch  it  w 
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poured  out.  The  victims,  hung  on  the  iron  hooks  of  the  walls  and 
pillars  of  the  courts,  or  on  a  stick  between  the  shoulders  of  two  men, 
were  then  skinned,  and  cut  open;  the  tail,  the  fat,  the  kidneys,  and 
liver,  set  apart  for  the  altar;  the  rest  wrapped  in  the  skin,  and  carried 
home  from  the  Temple,  towards  evenint^.  As  the  new  day  opened, 
at  sunset,  the  carcass  was  trussed  for  roasting,  with  two  skewers  of 
pomegranate  wood,  so  that  thej'  formed  a  cross  in  the  lamb.  It  was 
then  put  in  an  earthen  oven  of  a  special  kind,  resting,  without  bot- 
tom, on  the  firround,  and  was  roasted  in  the  earth.  The  feast  could 
begin  immediately  after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  the  appearing  of 
the  stars,  on  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  of  Nisan,  which  was  pro- 
claimed by  new  trumpet  blasts  from  the  Temple. 

Judas  had  stolen  bjick  to  Bethany  before  daylight,  that  his  absence 
might  not  be  missed,  and,  after  another  djiy's  bitter  hypocrisy,  under 
the  burning  eyes  of  his  Master,  followed  Uim,  with  the  other  Apos- 
tles, to  Jerasalem,  in  the  evening.  They  must  have  breathed  heavily 
in  the  troubled  air,  for  presentiments  of  unknown  dangers  filled  every 
heart.  They  still  clung  to  their  old  dream  of  a  visible  earthly  king- 
dom of  God,  under  their  Master,  but  their  spirits  must  have  sunk 
within  them  as  they  passed  through  the  vast  multitudes,  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  approaching  feast,  with  no  sign  of  preparation  tor  a 
national  Messianic  movement;  and  alonir  the  illuminated  streets,  in 
which  no  one  took  notice  of  them.  That  the  hierarchy  liad  de- 
noimced  Jesus,  was,  itself,  enough  to  fill  their  simple  minds  with 
dismay,  for  its  splendour  and  power  seemed  reflected  in  the  millions 
assembled  from  the  whole  world,  to  honour  the  faith  and  the  Tem- 
ple, of  which  they  were  the  uublic  representatives.  And  was  not 
the  tiara  worn  by*a  fierce  Sadducee?  were  not  the  governing  families 
exclusively  of  this  cruel  and  inhuman  party?  As  they  passed  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Temple,  with  its  gleaming  lights,  lis  marble  bas- 
tions, and  its  immemorial  traditions,  they  must  have  felt,  that,  unless 
Jesus  chose  at  bisl  to  do  what  He  had  never  yet  done,  even  for  a 
moment — unless  He  us<*d  His  supernatural  power  in  self-defence,  and 
for  self -aggrandisement,  they  were  hopelessly  lost. 

To  Jesus  Himself  the  moment  was  unspeakably  solemn.  His 
scarcely  founded  Kingdom  was  about  to  pass  through  the  severest 
trial.  The  temporary  and  earthly  in  it  were  to  be  violently  sepa- 
rated, for  ever,  from  the  heavenly  and  eternal.  All  hopes  of  a  worldly 
kingdom,  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  His  followers,  were  to  be 
destroyed,  and  He,  the  visible  head  of  the  Kingdom,  to  be  appre- 
hended, dishonoured,  and  crucified.  The  thoughts  of  His  disciples 
were  to  be  raised  from  the  idea  of  a  present,  in(;aruate  Messiah,  to  a 
Messiah  in  heaven ;  to  apiK^ar,  henceforth,  no  more,  but  by  His  return 
from  the  invisible  world.  To  be  tnie  to  Him,  meant,  from  this  time, 
the  realization  of  a  spiritual  conception  as  yet  imattained  by  even  the 
most  enlightened  of  the  Twelve. 


■no 
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Bui  C^ri^I  was  In  no  dt^grve  lurncd  aside,  or  pamlj-Zfd  In  H(b  m- 
oliition,  by  9111^  dangrrs.  Whil<!  in  do  scime  courting  ctcalh.  knd 
even  wisliful.  it  it  pleased  His  Fallicr.  to  escape  iu  attFodsnt  horrnra. 
He  moved  lownnls  liio  upiioinled  and  foreseen  end,  with  sublime 
iielf-I)06sessi(iD.  nud  hoiy  peace  of  soul,  reco^iidng  bU  that  yet  n^ 
mniiK^d  for  Him  tn  An,  nnd  doing  it  witli  h  divine  scrpnily.  Uis 
Iwnriiu;  to  ilm  crcat  world,  lo  tlie  liisl;  His  oclioa  anil  His  Mlf-re- 


obaerre  it  doaely.  boir  He  bus  Hlinirtf  tn  tlw  d 


-lilln 


take  tlielr.  places  on  tlw  ciirttoo«,  fof  tha  iqmI,  Am  g 

iduuigB  jetto  bewnnriit  on  th^  mhida  wis  a 

dtown.    Inqdteof  ■ifBehadlitd.tliaViMtloi 
nppeniiioat  tn  their  thon^ta. 
Aa  the  head  of  the  gnmp,  Jtma  aatu 


»  gnmp,  itma  aaOaiJfy  took  thn  i 
-the  ontanuMt,  en  the  iQ^  of  Aah 
■  tha  NGond  pbae;  EOa  totontwa 
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HlghMt 

His  left  elbow  Mid  side  on  a.  cusbion  tlic  wbolo  breadth  of  the  cooch. 
His  right  hand  was  tLua  free,  while  the  Apostlo  next  Him  reclined 
M  tliat  his  head  lay,  oa  it  were,  in  his  Master's  boBum.  It  had  been 
the  custom,  in  nncieot  times,  lo  ent  the  Passover  standing,  hut  the 
Rabbis  liad  cliati)>ed  it  for  Ihc  Oentite  practice  of  reclining.  It  wu 
like  sluvoB,  tliej'  said,  to  eat  sumding,  and  as  Israel  was  not  &  race  (d 
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ita^res  but  of  free  men,  they  Rhoiild  eat  the  fca^t  roclininj^;  a  flattery 
K>  pleasing  to  Jewish  pricle  that  even  the  poorest  adopted  the  new 
moae. 

But  this  Jewish  pride  in  the  Apostles,  made  still  more  fiprce  by 
selfish  ambition,  in  prospect  of  the  political  p:lc)rv  they  still  per- 
versely ho[>ed  for,  could  ill  brook  to  take  a  lower  phirc  than  others. 
It  was  a  grave  matter  for  them,  as  for  the  Pliari.strrt,  who  should 
have  the  higher  seats,  for,  in  their  delusion,  they  assumed  that  it 
might  affect  their  future  position  in  the  Messianic  State,  to  be  founded, 
as  they  dreamed,  presently.  So  the  strife  that  had  broken  out  on  the 
other  side  of  Jericho,  once  more  distressed  their  Master,  and  He  could 

In 


IS, 

rould 
rather  be  for  the  lowest  place. 

But  He  did  not  confine  Himself  to  words.  Rising]:  from  the  couch, 
'When  the  supper  was  just  about  to  Ixjijin,  and  giriling  Himself  with 
a  towel,  like  a  slave,  after  laying  aside  His  upixjr  gannents.  Ho 
poured  water  into  a  basin,  and*  began  to  wash  the  feet  of  His  dis- 
ciples. Pride  and  8(;lfish  ambition  could  not  be  more  strikingly  and 
touchingly  reproved,  than  by  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  one  who 
knew  that  He  had  had  ull  thmgs  given  into  His  hands  by  Qod  His 
Father,  and  tliat  He  had  come  forth  from  Him,  and  was  al)out  to 
return  to  Him.  No  greater  proof  could  l)c  shown  of  His  love,  than 
that  such  an  act  of  humility  should  l)e  its  natural  expression.  Had 
they  aU  been  true-hearted,  it  would  have  been  amiizing  in  one  so 
transcendently  above  them,  but  it  was  still  more  so,  when  He  knew 
that  one  of  them  was  already  a  traitor.  He  had  pnx'laimed  Himself 
the  Son  of  God,  the  future  judge  of  the  world,  the  Messiah  in  whose 

Sift  were  the  honours  of  heaven,  and  who've  voice  was  to  raise  the 
ead,  and  they  were  simple  Galiln?an  fishermen.  There  could  Ik;  no 
commentary  on  His  demand  for  lowlin(»ss,  as  the  true  ground  of  ad- 
vancement in  His  kingdom,  more  vivid  than  His  voluntarily  per- 
forming the  lowliest  act  of  personal  service  to  them  all. 

He  seems  to  have  liegun  with  Simon  Peter,  His  chief  Apostle,  but 
the  warm  heart  and  the  impulsive  nature  of  the  rwk-like  man  shrank 
from  letting  his  Master  humble  Himself  thus.  **Loni."  said  he, 
"dost  Thou  wash  wy  feet!  "  He  had  not  realized  the  meaning  of  aii 
act  intended  as  symbolical.  *'  What  I  do."  replied  Jesus,  "thou  un- 
derstandest  not  now,  but  wilt  know  hereafter.  *•  Ihou  shalt  never 
wash  my  feet.  Lord,'*  reiterated  the  Apostle.  "If  I  do  not  wash 
thee,"  said  Jesus,  *•  thou  hast  no  part  with  me."  "Lord,  if  that  be 
the  case,"  broke  out  Peter,  "  wash  not  my  feet  only,  but  my  hands 
and  my  head."  "It  is  not  necessary,"  said  Jesus.  "  He  who,  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  ways,  has  taken  a  oath  Injfore  his  meal,  needs  no 
more  than  to  cleanse  the  dust  from  his  ft*et,  which  has  clung  to  them 
on  the  way  from  the  bath.     Except  this,  he  is  clean,  and  it  is  tho 
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,  pycepl  him  who  tatenda  to  betray  me,    Bymyitori. 


prepare  tbem  tor  it  tv  tbb  tender  qmbol,  for  It  tauj^  not  aa|j 
humility,  but  that  He  aloiie  coold  take  awsy  iIil  _ 

HaTlDg  vaahed  their  feet  and  reeumed  B 
took  His  place  oo  the  cmidi. 

"Do  jouknow,"  He  aAed,  aa  He  did  so,  "the  meaiilDgof  whtf  I 
hare  now  done  to  youT  You  call  roe  Teacher  and  Laid,  mi  too  an 
right  for  I  am  both.  Leatn,  then,  lhat,if  I,ya<irlCMteraiKl  Loid. 
vasb  your  foct,  you,  also,  o«^t  to  iraah  one  another*!  feet,  tor  I  hm« 
done  thb  aa  an  eumole  to  yov,  that  you  duidd  do  to  cmIi  odier  aat 
have  done  to  you.  xou  know,  and  J  wonld  have  you  icmcMberl^ 
that  a  aerrant  ia  not  grtaUt  than  Ida  lord,  dw  aa  ^tMfle  Ihta  Hk 
irtio  aent  blm  forth,  eo  that  you  may  veil  Imitate  me,  voor  Mipeilor, 
in  ra^  humility.    If  you  understand  what  I  say.  it  viil  Iw  well  for 

Iou  if  you  act  on  my  tpacliing.  1  do  not,  iodecil,  npenk  of  you  aJL 
know  ynur  charnclrn)  end  hairlR.  but  all  has  liappcnrd  in  fulfilment 
of  the  divine  will,  for  tlie  Bcripturc  must  needs  be  fulfilled,  which 
says,  'He  that  eats  bread  with  me,  craftily  lifts  up  his  lioel  against 
me;'  to  trip  and  overthrow  me.  I  tell  you  before  it  happen,  Ihat, 
when  it  docs  take  pince,  you  mny  believe  thiit  I  iim  Jndet^l  ibe  Mes- 
siah, and  tliot  no  other  it  to  be  expected.  Thst  I  should  1*  lielraycd 
by  one  of  ourselves  mifcht  linve  shaken  your  failh  in  me.  Init  il  cnnoot 
do  so  when  I  have  foreseen  and  foretold  il,  as  pari  of  Ibe  counsel  of 
God.  Bill  to  cheer  and  encourasc  you  in  your  faithfiilueai!.  let  me  )dl 
you  that  yon  may  go  forth  to  tlie  mission  on  which  I  have  sent  yon, 
with  Joyful  hearts.  Your  liiith  position,  as  my  apostles,  remains 
unnlfccted  liy  tlie  trcaclierj-  of  one  of  your  numl)er.  For.  ns  I  have 
said  U'for.-.  I  now  solemnly  repeat— he  who  receives  you  is  accounted 
by  mc  Hs  if  he  had  received  myself,  and  he  who  receives  me  receives 
Clod  the  Father  who  sent  me.  tor  He  dwells  in  mo,  and  I  in  Him." 

The  supper  now  began,  but  the  spirit  of  Jesus  wns  still  clouded  and 
troubled  by  the  presence  of  the  traitor.  At  last  His  feelings  broke  out 
into  irrepreBNil)ic  words.  "Verily,  verily,"  said  He,  "One  of  vou. 
who  eat  with  mc.  will  lietray  mc.  His  hand  is  with  roeon  the  tabic. " 
They  had  never  hitherto  realized  His  hints,  and  the  very  thought  of 
treason,  to  their  lionesi  and  faithful  hearts,  was  almost  beyond  l>elicf. 
They  could  not  think  who  was  meant,  for  Judas  had  managet),  by  his 
hypocrisy,  to  hide  his  character  froin  Ibein  all.  One  by  one,  Ihcy 
bcipin  to  ask,  "liord,  is  il  I!"    "  It  in  one,"  n<pl led  Jesus,  "who  dips 


wiUi  me  into  the  disli.     Tlie  Son  of  Man.  indeed,  goes  in  this  way  ij 
.....  1.  _f  ^  .  1  f        .,,._...,  J ^  j^y  wnoB 


the  cuunselii  of  Oo<l,  from  this  world,  but  \v(i«  t*  ihat  man  b 
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He  is  betraved!  It  would  have  been  well  for  liim  if  lie  had  not  been 
born!"  Words  thus  general  only  increased  the  pain  and  emotion  of 
til.  At  last,  Peter,  not  venturing  to  ask  (lirt»ctly  who  it  could  l)e,  but- 
conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  beckoned  to  John,  who  lay  next  our 
Ix>rd,  to  ask  Him  who  could  be  so  base.  "It  is  he,"  whispered  Jesus, 
"who  is  just  about  to  dip  the  bitter  herbs  into  this  charoseth  with  me, 
and  to  whom  I  shall  give  some  of  it  presently." 

He  then  dipped  the  piece  of  bread  into  the  charoseth.  and  handed  it 
to  Judas.  •*  Is  it  I?"  asked  the  guilty  man,  conscience-stricken,  and 
yet  unmelted.  He  had  not  heard  the  words  of  John,  but  his  guilty 
soul  could  not  help  stammering  out  the  question,  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
keep  up  the  mocker}'  of  t  rue-hearted  uess  he  had  acted  so  long.  The 
awful  reply — that  "it  was" — tore  away  the  mask  at  once,  and  un- 
veiled his  heart.  That  all  was  known  would  have  overwhelmed  some, 
in  shame  and  contrition,  but  it  only  hardened  the  betrayer.  The  wild 
madness  of  evil  was  on  him  for^the  time.  lie  co\iId  think  only  of 
himself:  his  fancied  wrongs;  his  full  resolve.  Satan  had  entered  his 
soul,  and  bent  his  w^hole  nature  to  his  own  dark  ends.  It  may  l)e  that 
the  exposure  roused  him  to  the  heedlessness  of  despair,  as  when  the 
arch  enemy  bade  hope  farewell, 

*'  and,  with  hope,  farewell  fear. 
Farewell  remorRe:  all  frooa  to  me  is  lost; 
Evil,  bo  thou  my  good'.'* 

It  was  vain  for  him  to  seek  to  hide  the  workings  of  his  soul  by  an 
affected  outward  calm.     He  had  long  veiled  falsehood 

**  under  naintly  show. 
Deep  malice  to  conceal,  couch 'd  vrith  revenge.'* 

But  the  eves  of  his  Master  shone  into  the  depths  of  his  being,  and  saw 
Uie  tumult  of  his  worst  passions,  in  their  nutstery.  "What  vou  have 
to  do,"  said  Jesus,  "do  quickly."  He  could  not  breathe  freely  till  tho 
miserable  man  had  left,  and  besides,  He  would  fain  meet  the  inevi- 
table as  soon  as  might  be,  for  the  slow  advance  of  a  cAtastroplie  is 
harder  to  bear  than  the  catastrophe  itself.  Judas  knew  the  meaning 
of  the  command  at  once.  and.  having  received  the  piece  of  broad, 
dipped  in  the  charo.seth,  moodily  took  it,  and  silently  withdrew  into 
the  outer  night.  The  Eleven  were  too  much  confused  to  realize  the 
end  as  at  all  so  near.  Betrayal  might  come,  but  at  some  future,  jHir- 
haps  distant,  time.  They  only  fancied,  therefore,  that  Judas  had  left 
eitlier  to  buy  what  might  be  needed  during  the  week  of  the  feast,  or 
for  that  special  night;  or  thai  Jesus  had  bethought  Himself  of  some 
deed  of  mercy  to  the  poor,  and  sent  him  to  carry  it  out.  The  tniitor 
gone,  Christ  fell  free  to  speak,  and,  as  if  n'lieved  of  a  load,  broke  out 
mto  a  joyful  anticipation  of  His  fast-coming  triumph.  In  the  near 
vision  of  the  Cross,  His  work  s<'enied  already  linislu'd;  His  glory,  as 
conqueror  of  Death  and  Hell,  and  Uedcemer  of  Mankind,  attained, 
and  that  of  God  the  Father  illuslrated. 


I 

■     A 
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Kiiil  III?.  ID  efTect.  "Ihe  6on  ol  Mfin  I'  iilrcady  fiUirillriL 
All  llitiigs  urc  liBGtPDin);  lo  Hid  triumph,  and.  in  Uutt  triiimph,  Oiid 
Hinisi'lf  win  alw)  I*  glorified,  for  it  is  His  work  which  I  shiUl  pn* 
eniiy  (NnnplclP.  And,  if  Ood  be  Uius  glorifird  in  mr  AiMh  (nr  tba 
nlvktion  of  man,  He  will  assuredly  crown  tnc  with  His  own  hravmily 
ilicii  I  rrliini  to  Him:  the  tc1nr>-  that  I  had  with  Him.  Man 
_  .  I<i  r^rth  tr)  bccomG  man,  nnd  Ihal.  even  miw.  is  cloee  M  hand, 
lliruiigh  my  dtxih.  which  will  usLer  mc  into  it.  The  betnyer  hu 
gone  to  acocmq^Wi  ttl  :> 

"  Hy  dilldreii,  for  I  can  yoa  ao  In  loTC,  1  Ad  ha  o^T  A  UMa  vlto 
kwger  wttto  yon,  and  you  wlU  toaj  ttw  ^wt  of  w  jiw— bb,  Md  wlii 
forme;  liul.  ill  t  mil  ill  will  In  iiij  iiiiriiifcii.  I  JmWiiii  wIbih  jim  mmiD 
follow  and  find  nn  For  a  parting  mid,  WmB|dTCroa»lMt«a^ 
maud,— my  my  bnt:  «  new  conmiiid,  lo  to  hope,  m  HMfe,  mt  BHfc 
the  morer— Qm*.  heaeefarflt,  to  hww  «n*  nlhaf  togw  1  h«valo«if 
joual],aDdtocMHeyoaaaioTaa«.  I  laMataB,Mla>%tali]>l# 
to  lore  all  men.  and  M>  to  Bkn  Ood.  tat  I  now  tdl  yw  to  do  nob  to  M 
love  I  tow  to  you,  and  for  ttnt  whidt  yon  tov  to  b*.  Toa  mUl^ 
hencefortli,  be  Known  as  memton  of  oit  UngdoiB,  py  tho  Ian  jm 
ehow  to  each  other,  as  such.  And  the  love  ya\i  hare,  as  bRthita, 
mutt  be  such,  and  oa  gKAt,  as  mine  lias  been  towards  you  all." 

As  He  thus  apokc,  Peter  still  dwelt,  in  his  IbouKhts,  on  the  ad 
words  which  seemed  to  foreshadow  a  lasting  Beparation  totween  him 
and  his  Master.  "Lord,"  said  he,  in  hie  tiold,  impetuous  way, 
"Vou  flpcak  of  going  away;  pray  tell  us  whither  you  ate  gi^ngt 
"Will  you  leave  us  and  ga  to  tiie  Gfentilest"  "  J  go  to  a  place,  "repliHl 
Jesus,  "  where  you  cannot  follow  me  atpreeent,  however  willing  yoti 
may  Ix!  to  do  so.  Tet,  do  not  tear.  We  shall  not  be  sepnral^  for 
over.  You  will,  one  day,  follow  me.  In  the  same  wsy,  and  then  Toa 
will  come  to  mc."    Peter's  heart  could  not  be  ulent.     "I  shall  to 

rad  to  come  toTticc,  Lord,"  said  he,  "even  after  a  time,  but  why  can 
Dot  go  with  Thee  nowT  Thou  knowest  mo.  I  am  ready  to  lay 
down  my  life  for  Thee." 

"  Do  you  think  so!"  replied  Jesus,  with  a  took  full  of  friendship, 
end  yet  also  of  earnest  Badness.  "  You  iittlo  know  your  own  heart. 
All  of  you  wilt  forsake  me,  and  leave  me  to  my  enemies  this  very 
night,  ns  Zechoriah,  the  prophet,  has  foretold — '1  will  smite  the  shep- 
hm),  and  the  sheep  of  the  nock  will  be  scattered  abroad.'  But  be  not 
cast  down  wilb  too  much  sorrow.  After  I  have  risen  from  tbe  dead, 
I  will  an  into  Oalilee,  and  gather  you  round  tne  once  more."  Tto 
Idcaof  forsakiDg  his  Master,  whom  he  loved  so  dearly,  was  too  incon- 
ceivable, however,  to  Peter,  In  the  self -confidence  of  his  affection,  to 
allow  him  lo  accept  it  as  possible.  "Other  men  may,  perhapa,be 
(dlcnded  on  account  of  Thee,  Lord,"  said  he,  "but  if  all  the  worM 
were  to  1>c  so,  there  is  no  fear  of  my  falling.  I,  at  any  rale,  will  sent 
leave  Thee." 

"SimoQ,  KmtiD,"  le^Ued  Jecns,  uaiog  ttooldoame  br  wUdiBk 
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hid  know  him  long  ago— "take  care.  Sclf-confidonco  will  be  your 
undoing.  Satan  has  seen  it,  and  has  fK>ugIit  to  get  God  to  give  you 
over  into  his  power,  as  he  once  did  Jol),  and  he  has  got  joii  for  the 
time,  to  sift  you  as  wheat  is  sifted.  He  wouhl  fain  liave  it  tliat  your 
professions  are  only  chaff,  and  he  will  shake  and  test  you  by  tumpto- 
tions,  dangers,  an(f  troubles,  to  try  to  make  you  turn  against  me.  and 
thus  prove  that  it  is  so.  But  I  am  might  iertiian  your  enemy,  and  I 
have  prayed  for  you  that,  though  you  fall,  you  may  rise  again,  and 
that  your  faith  in  me  may  not  give  way  altogc»ther,  and  separate  you 
entirely  from  me.  Though  you  will  assuredly  fall,  yet  you  will  re- 
pent, and  when  ^ou  have  done  so,  see  that  you  strengthen  the  faith 
of  your  fellow-disciples,  and  become  tlieir  helper,  to  support  and  con- 
flrfn  them,  if  they,  like  you,  waver." 

Peter  was  sorely  distressed  at  such  words.  Conscious  of  his  honest 
love  and  fidelity*  it  seemed  as  if  Je.sus  doubted  both.  His  warm 
Galilsean  heart  was  full.  He  felt  as  if  his  Master  spoke  of  his  acting 
in  a  way  of  which  he  could  not  iK'lieve  himself  capable.  **  Lord," 
said  he,'  **  I  care  not  what  ]iapi)ens  to  Thee.  I  am  ready  to  go  with 
Thee  to  pris(m,  or  to  die  with  Thee,  but  I  will  never  leave  Thee,  nor  bo 
untrue  to  Thee."  "  Do  you  think  so,  Peter?"  replied  Jesus,  with  a 
voice  full  of  tenderness — '*  I  tell  you  that  this  very  night,  l)eforc  tho 
cock  crow  the  second  time,  you  will  thrice  deny  that  you  know  me." 
"HI  were  to  die  for  it,"  answered  the  Apostle.  ' '  no  one  will  ever  hear 
me  deny  Thee."     *•  I  can  say  the  sjune,"  added  all  the  other  Apostles. 

There  was  now  a  pause  for  a  short  time  in  the  conversation.  Pres- 
ently Jesus  re-commenced  it.  *'  You  may  wonder  at  my  speaking  as 
I  have  done  to-night,"  wiid  He,  "  but  there  are  good  grounds  for  it. 
Your  circumstances  will  l)c  entirely  different,  henceforth,  from  what 
they  have  l)een  in  the  past.  A  time  of  c^ure  and  stniggle  li(»s  Ixifore 
you.  When  I  sent  vou  to  travel  through  the  country,  preaching  tho 
Kingdom,  and  you  had  neither  purse,  nor  bag  for  fcKxl,  nor  sandals, 
—did  you  miss  any  of  these,  or  want  for  anything?"  "Nothing, 
Lord,"  said  all  the  Eleven.  **  It  will  be  very  different  now,"  replied 
Jesu.s.  **  Whoever  has  money,  let  him  takeit.  and  let  him  take  pro- 
visions for  the  way,  as  well ;  and  let  him  that  has  no  sword  sell  his 
coat  to  buy  one,  to  defend  himaelf.  He  who  Inus  money  and  provi- 
sions can  help  himself  on  by  them  in  his  journeys,  but  he  who  has 
none  will  need  to  ask  hospitality,  and.  as  he  needs  not  hope  to  receive 
It,  let  him,  at  least,  have  the  means  of  protection.  I  speak  in  a  fig- 
ure, for  I  do  not  really  mean  vou  to  fight,  or  to  carry  or  iLsea  sword, 
but  I  wish  to  impress  on  you  how  hostile  the  world  will,  henceforth, 
be  to  you,  as  you  go  on  your  joumevs  as  my  apostles;  and  what 
earnest  energy  and  stniggle  will  l)e  needful,  on  your  part,  while  vou 
are  thus  carryinc:  the  news  of  the  Kimrdom  through  the  world.  For 
I  tell  you,  solemnly,  that  the  words  of  Isaiah,  *  And  Ht'was  re<'koned 
among  transgressors.*  must  be  fulfilled  in  me,  for  that  which  has 
been  written  of  mc  in  Scripture  is  about  to  be  accomplished." 
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The  disciples,  nlWHys  ready  to  undersfeuid  whutever  Ihpj  henrd.  id 
Hid  mosl  mnlcrinl  sense,  had  failed  to  patch  tho  real  mmning  of  Jwnu 
In  His  reference  to  the  sword.  They  fancied  thai  He  wished  Ihem  to 
provide  weiipoiis  to  resdsl  approtichinR  danKPf-  "We  have  tiro 
Bwords,"  snid  oim  of  lliein,  "ThHt  will  do."  replied  Jesiis,  Benlly 
flvniiliiis  further  pxpb.n«tJon.  ■'  Vmi  will  iiol  tipcl  mnrp  than  tbo 
t\y.\"—:\  loiirli  i,f  -:ul  irony  wliicli  sul1ln-i  In  .^liow  (v..,,  iheu   that 

He  had  tbougtit  of  something  ver?  diflemit  i»  tbdr  defenoe  tbaa  (to- 
purchase  of  anna;  for  bow  vera  tlieiiliMi,  who  hadnovwiocdaatd,' 
to  protect  thenuelTBo,  when  acatterad  o&  the  tpottdUe  JwuimyiBi. 
which  He  had  epokenl 

The  eTenlne  wu  now  acmtnihat  kdranoed,  MConUng  to  IhIik^ 
notiooa.  hut  ^  PawoTer  me*!,  in  It*  dUhnot  ritea,  coold  not  \t 
ktuTled.  The  feast  b^pui  thus.  In  other  drelM,  thOB^  «•  cmaol' 
tell  how  for  Uie  nsn^  coalonu  warc  fdlknrad  bj  JenoK.    A  09  of: 

Ted  wine,  mingled  with  «  fonrth  put  id  water,  (o  maka  it  ■  f ' ~* 

-^j. ._  i_._L^  wae  lllled  Iff  one  rf  tha  oompaw,  and  ■ 

ilT.who  toidtit  in  liiarUit  fiuS,  aa  fca 

n  his  left  aide  and  am,  and  thanked  God  bi  tta 

Thou.  O  Lord  mir  God,  Thou 

whocreatedst  the  fruit  of  tlie  vine"    He  then  t ,_,. 

passed  it  round.  Thanks  for  the  iDatitution  of  the  wnaliinft  of  hand* 
followed,  and  then  the  wnshlng  itecif,  which  w:;s  mcn;Ty  fomuL 
"  Bitter"  l)er1>s,  such  as  endives,  lettuce,  and  Uic  lilie,  were  next  nt 
on  Uie  table,  to  represent  the  hard  life  of  Egypt.  Thanks  were  given 
for  lliem  also,  and  then  Ihey  were  iiassed  round  and  eaten,  after  dip- 
ping them  In  a  mixluro  of  salt  and  vinegnr.  The  unleavened  bread 
— the  bread  of  affliction — which  gnve  one  of  Its  names  to  the  feast, 
followed  next,  and  then  tbo  boni  of  clinroseth  and  the  Pa^ver  lamlk 
After  this,  the  head  of  the  company  once  more  gave  tLanka  lo  Him 
"  who  created  the  fruit  of  the  earth,"  and  the  bitter  herbs  were  dip- 
ped by  each  In  the  charoseth,  and  a  piece  of  it,  "thesizeof  an  olive,' 
eaten,  with  them,  by  all,  Awcond  single  cup  of  wine.  mio)ctcd  with 
water,  was  now  poured  out,  discourse  on  the  lessons  of  the  feast  was 
held,  and  then  the  hundred  and  thirteenth  and  hundrcdand  fntirteenlh 
Pxatms,  part  of  the  Hallel,  were  sung.  Another  short  thank^ving 
followed,  and  the  cup  was  onc^  more  passed  round  and  lAKteil. 

The  Household  Father  now  washed  His  hands  again,  and  then  took 
two  of  the  unleavened  cakes,  lirokc  one  in  two,  and  laying  the  pieces 
on  the  unbroken  cake,  pronounced  a  thanksgiving — "  Blessed  be  He 
who  makes  bread  lo  grow  from  the  earth," — wrapped  some  bitter 
herbs  ruunda  piece  of  the  broken  bread,  dipped  it  in  the  charoivtli, 
ate  it,  after  another  special  thanksgiving,  and,  with  it,  a.  pari  of 
the  lamb;  the  others  following  Ilia  cjtample.  The  supper  had  only 
~    vv  properlv  begun.     Each  ale  niid  drank  at  his  will ;  all.  alike,  in 

■      '  ■  • -.     -    t,  lifting  what  tbcywiaht^   - - 

1.     A  third  cup  of  wine,  | 
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The  meal  had  advanced  thus  far,  and  was  now  virtnally  finished, 
when  tlie  warning  had  been  given  of  the  approaching  denial  of  their 
Master  by  Peter,  and  the  weak-minded  desertion  of  the  Eleven.  Tlie 
solen^n  words,  foretelling  the  dangers  and  trials  l)oforc  them,  had 
been  added,  when  Jesus,  now  in  the  bosom  of  the  little  band,  nearest 
and  dearest  to  Him  on  earth;  His  companions  through  the  past  years, 
since  His  public  work  l)egan — introduced  by  an  act  befitting  a  spirit- 
ual religion  like  His,  in  its  simplicity,  the  institution  which,  hence- 
forth, should  supersede  in  His  kingJom  on  earth  the  feast  they  had 
ended.  Homage  had  been  paid  for  the  last  time,  as  in  farewell,  to 
the  Past:  they  were,  hereafter,  to  honour  the  new  Symlwl  of  the 
Future. 

He  was  about  to  leave  them,  and,  as  yet,  they  had  no  rite,  however 
simple,  to  form  a  centre  round  which  they  might  permanently  gather. 
Some  emblem  was  needed,  by  whi<^h  they  might,  hereafter,  l)c  dis- 
tinguished: some  common  bond,  which  shouhloutwardly  link  them 
to  each  other,  and  to  their  common  Master.  The  Passover  hail  been 
the  symlK)l  of  the  theocracy  of  the  past,  and  had  given  the  j)eoplc  of 
CkKl  an  outwanl,  ever-recurring,  remembrance  of  their  relations  to 
each  other,  and  their  invisible  King.  As  the  founder  of  the  New 
Israel.  Jesus  would  now  institute  a  sixjcial  rite  for  its  members,  in  all 
ages  and  countries.  The  Old  Covenant  of  God  with  the  Jew  had 
found  its  vivid  embodiment  in  the  yearly  festivity  He  had  that 
night,  for  the  last  time,  observed.  The  New  Covenant  must,  hence- 
forth, have  an  outward  embodiment  also;  more  spiritual,  as  became 
it,  but  equally  vivid. 

Nothing  could  have  Ixjcn  more  touching  and  beiiutiful  in  its  sim- 
plicity than  the  symbol  now  introduced.  The  Third  C'up  was  known 
as  *'  the  cup  of  blessing,"  and  had  marked  the  close  of  the  meal,  held 
to  do  honour  to  the  economy  now  passing  away.  The  bread  had 
been  handed  romid  with  the  words,  *'  This  is  the  bread  of  affliction:'* 
and  the  flesh  of  the  lamb  had  bwn  distributed  with  the  words,  **  This 
is  the  body  of  the  Passover."  The  feast  of  the  Ancient  People  of 
God  having  been  honoured  by  these  striking  utterances, — Jesus  took 
one  of  the  loaves  or  cakes  before  Ilim,  gave  thanks,  broke  it,  and 
handed  it  to  the  Apostles  with  words,  the  repetition,  almost  exactly, 
of  those  they  had  heard  a  moment  before — "Take,  cat;  this  is  my 
body,  which  is  given  for  you :  this  do  in  remembninceof  me."  Then, 
taking  the  cup,  which  had  been  filled  for  the  fourth  and  last  handing 
round.  He  gave  thanks  to  God  once  more,  and  passed  it  to  the  circle, 
with  the  words,  **  Drink  ye  all  of  it,  for  this  cup  is  the  New  Cove- 
nant" presently  to  be  made  **  in  my  bl(X)d;"  instead  of  the  covenant 
made  also  in  blood,  by  God,  with  your  fathers:  "it  is,"  in  abiding 
symbol,  "  my  blood  of  the  Covenant"  of  my  Father,  with  the  New 
Israel,  "which  is  shed  for  you  and  for  many  for  the  remission  of 
gins.     This  do,  as  often  as  ye  drink,  in  remembrance  of  Me. " 

For  Himself,  He  declined  to  taste  it.  "1  will  not  drink,  hence- 
forth,"  said  He,  "of  the  fruit  of  the  vine — for  it  was  still  onlv  v?vnA 
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— 4iI1  that  day,  wbeii*  at  the  end  of  aD  Mtjgi,  the  UngdoB  of  CM. 
which  I  have  founded,  shall  finally  triomph,  and  my  foOowen  ba 
gathered  to  the  great  heaTenly  feait  Then*  I  riiall  drink  it  neWp 
with  vou  and  them.*' 

Such,  and  so  simple,  was  the  new  rite  of  the  Spiritual  Theocm^. 
To  those  around  Him,  at  its  institntion,  there  coolu  be  no  doabC  of  na 
meaning  and  nature,  for  it  was,  even  in  words^  a  oounterpait  of  that 
which  lie  had  superseded,  with  a  purer  and  more  apintoal  fono. 
The  cup.  He  told  them,  was  a  symbol  of  tho  New  Cbvenant,  imdBr 
which,  as  His  followers,  they  had  come;  in  distinction  tram  tliat 
which  they  had  left,  for  His  salu.  It  was  to  be  a  memorial  of  HiSb 
and  a  constant  recognition  of  their  faith  in  the  virtue  of  His  atoniqg 
death— that  death,  whoee  shed  blood  was  the  seal  of  this  New  Coiv- 
nant  between  the  subjecta  of  His  kingdom,  and  God,  Hia  FaOwr.  It 
symbolized  before  all  aces,  to  the  New  Israel,  the  raniinal  Tirtoe  of 
His  death.  The  Apomea  could  have  had  no  simpler  or  more  wmdi- 
takable  intimation  that  as  the  blood  of  the  Fsssover  kmb  redeemed 
the  people  of  Qod,  of  old,  from  the  sword  of  the  angd  of  wmth.  His 
blood  would  be  a  ransom  for  man,  from  far  deadlier  peiiL  A  core- 
nant,  to  them,  implied  a  sacrifice,  and  His  blood,  as  the  New  Cove- 
nant, was.  therefore,  sacrificial:  the  blood  of  a  Covenant  which 
{)le<lged  His  followers  to  faith,  and  duty;  the  blood  of  a  new  paschal 
amb,  with  which  Ills  disciples  must,  in  figure,  be  sprinkled,  &at  the 
destroying  angel  might  pass  over  them,  in  the  day  or  judgment.  The 
custom  of  the  nation  to  make  a  common  metil  the  speiMiu  occasion  of 
religious  fellowship,  made  the  new  institution  easy  and  natural  to  the 
Apostles,  and  the  constant  use  of  symbols  in  their  hereditary  religion 
prevented  their  misconceiving  the  meaning  of  those  now  introduced 
for  the  first  time.  They  saw  in  it  an  abiding  memorial  of  their  Lord: 
a  vivid  enforcement  of  their  dependence  on  the  merits  of  His  death. 
as  a  sacrifice  for  their  salvation :  the  need  of  intimate  spiritual  com- 
munion with  Him.  as  the  bread  of  life:  and  the  bond  of  the  new 
brotherhood  lie  had  established.  The  joint  commemoration  of  His 
broken  body  and  shed  blood,  was.  lienceforth,  to  distinguish  the 
assemblies  of  His  followers  from  the  world  at  large.  Excepting  bap- 
tism, it  was  the  one  o\itward  form  in  the  Society,  establislicd  by  their 
Master. 

From  a  rite  thus  simple,  ooctrines  have  been  developed  by  theo- 
logical zeal  and  heated  fancy,  which  would  have  alike  startled  and 
shocked  those  who  first  partook  of  it.  It  has  l)cen  forgotten  how 
Jesus,  IIims<?lf,  in  answer  to  the  cavil — **  How  can  He  give  us  His 
flesh  to  eat?"  repudiated  the  literalism  which  caught  at  sound,  and 
missed  the  sense.  '  *  My  tiesli — my  bodily  person,  *'  said  He,  * '  profiteth 
nothing  towards  procuring  eternal  life:  to  talk  of  eating  it  to  gain 
that  life  is  unworthy  trifling:  it  is  the  Spirit  who  quickens  the  soul 
to  a  new,  inimortaf,  and  heavenly  existence,  and  that  Spirit  acts 
through  the  words  of  sacred  truth  which  I  speak  to  you.  Thtif  an 
spirit,  ftiid  llicy  'jini  W^u." 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

THB    PA  RE  WELL. 

Jrkttsalem  was  the  brightest  and  happiest  of  cities  on  this  Vass- 
over  night.  But  though  the  hum  of  universal  rejoicing  rose  on  every 
side,  there  was  onl}'  sadness  in  tlie  little  band  round  Jesus.  One  of 
their  number  had  ^proved  a  traitor,  and  their  MiLster  had  told  them, 
once  more,  that  He  would  very  »(H)n  leave  them.  They  were  soni  at 
heart  from  shame  at  the  Imstmess  of  Iscariot;  at  the  dread  of  losing  a 
Master  they  passionately  lovefl;  and  at  the  utter  miscarriage  of  all 
their  half-worldly,  half-relipoim,  expectations  of  earthly  glory.  Their 
Master  had  instituted  a  nte  to  mark  them  as  apart  from  all  other 
men,  but  it  looked  as  if  there  would  ]>e  little  use  for  it,  in  the  appar- 
ently near  overthmw  of  His  infant  Kingdom. 

As  they  reclined,  sad  and  silent,  Jesus  read  their  thoughts,  and  be- 
gan to  cheer  them,  by  lifting  their  hearts  from  Uie  gloc^my  present  to 
the  glorious  future. 

"Let  not  your  hearts  Ixj  troubled  with  care  and  anxiety  in  such  a 
way."  said  He;  *'lK'lieve  in  Go<l,  and  in  me.  His  Ijion,  who  speak 
in  His  name,  and  let  that  faith  lead  you  to  tnist  confidently  that  the 
promises  made  you  will  be  fultilknl.  I  have,  indeed,  told  you  that  I 
must  go  to  my  Father,  but  I  have  told  you,  also,  that  I  will  return. 
You  have,  assuredly,  nothing  U)  expect  on  earth  except  trial,  but  your 
reward  in  the  world  to  come  may  well  raise  you  above  all  sorrow  on 
that  account.  In  heaven,  my  Father's  house,  are  many  mansions; 
you  need  not  fear  that  everlasting  habitations  in  glory  will  fail  you. 
If  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  t^)ld  you,  for  I  never  deceive  you. 
Nay,  more.  I  am  your  forerunner  thither.  If  I  go  away,  it  is  to  pre- 
pare a  plac(i  for  you.  I  am  your  friend,  going  home  before  you,  to 
gel  all  rtwly  for  vour  glad  reception  when  you  follow  me. 

*•  Nor  is  this  all;  I  will  return  to  fetch  you  to  my  heavenly  home, 
that,  where  I  am,  you  may  Ix*.  also,  forever.  If  you  rememlxjr  what 
I  have  said  in  the  past,  you  will  know  not  only  whither  I  am  going, 
but,  since  it  is  I  who  prepare  a  place  for  you  above,  and  I,  and  no 
other,  who  will  come  to  lead  you  thitlier,  you  must  also  know  the 
way. 

He  alluded  to  His  spiritual  return  at  the  blissful  death  of  His  ser- 
vants, to  guide  them  to  Hims(ilf,  above,  and  He  had  told  them,  not 
long  l)efore,  that  He  was  the  door  of  the  great  fold,  and  that  if  any 
man  entered  by  Him,  he  would  be  saved.  But  they  had  forgotten 
tills,  as  they  ha(l  so  much  else. 

A  full  and  satisfying  answer  to  the  question  of  Peter,  lay  in  these 
words.  But  it  was  not  enough  to  still  the  fears  and  doubts  in 
the  minds  of  the  Apostles.    They  still  clung  fondly  to  their  earthly 
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VDs,  to  seek  cleanwM  and  certilntyt  tnUnupCwl  Him  toE  a  i^wwat 
freedom — 

"l^rd,  we  do  not,  u  yet,  knoir  wbittm  Hkmi  art  a^sf ,  sad  b«r 
can  we  know  the  wa^  in  which  to  f<ASaw  lltaeT"  Tbe  i|iiiiiHiiaii 
wislicd  to  find  out  the  waj  by  kandu  the  mL  hat  Cfaifi^  ta  Bla 
answer,  pointed  him  to  the  wi^  as  ravMdlu  all  ebe. 

"Imygelf,  aDdnootber,  am  1ii»  ■wtj."  mad  Bit,  "beoaiHa  Bsoe 
cornea  to  the  Father,  in  Hla  heancnlj  doiT,  bat  tbroo^  m&  laa 
the  true  way,  for  I  speak  mihr  tha  triitA  sItcb  ma  flan  abmlo  Baka 
known  the  way  to  lif&  tot  M  who  bwerca  1b  me  rfMB  Bra  tf  WK 
andshBUhaveeTeriasttncHft^aDdlBhallnlsehlmm  '" 
If  yt  hftTe  known  me— tbe  Wi^— ye  will  kooir  whi 


le  war  to  life,  tot  bt  who  bwma  1b  me  rfMB  Bra  tv  ■ 

--  everiaBan«llft.an^  '-•--"  -■-  •-■ — -  •- ''- 

-—n  ynataawwn 

tbahlfewSr 

you  know  Him  fhnn  fUa  time,  and  hare  aecn  Urn.  la  MdngMK     I 


andshaU  have  eTeriasunsllfo,aDdlBhannlse  UmmattbalMtAv. 
*'  ye  hare  known  me— tbe  w^r— ye  will  koow  whittv  I  am  fr*"  ~ 
o  my  Father— for.  einoe  he  inio  aeea  Oto  Son.  ana  the  ^   ~ 


a  the  Wat,  becatiae  no  one  can  reach  my  I^ther^  pwitDce,  bat 

tbiougti  faitb  in  mc  as  the  Saviour:  the  Truth,  because  f  am  the  self- 
revclation  of  God;  the  Light,  como  into  tbe  world,  witboutfollowing 
which,  no  one  cnn  ^in  nalvntlon :  tlie  Life,  because  I  am  the  aource 
and  BpriDE  of  eternii!  life,  so  tliat  ha  who  does  not  receive  me  inlokis 
hcnrt,  by  faith,  is  already  condemned." 

Philip  hnd  listened,  but  could  not  understand.  He  could  only 
think  lliat  Jci^us.  In  speaking  of  seeing;  the  Father,  alluded  to  Fome 
invicilile  appearance  of  .Tehovah,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  the 
cnnhly  kingdom  of  i.lie  Messiah.  With  ei  child-like  Bimplicity,  therc- 
tore,  be  turned  lo  Christ — "Lord,  show  us  the  Father,  and'  all  our 
wishes  will  be  satisfied." 

No  one  who  hwl  thought  over  the  words  "If  ye  have  known  me, 
ye  will  have  known  my  Father  also,"  and  had  understood  them, 
could  have  asked  auch  a  question.  It  marked  an  atnazinf;  want  of  ' 
Intelligent  apprecioiinn  of  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  mode 
of  spc«nh.  Hence,  the  answer  of  Chriiit  sounds almotit  sad.  "Have  t 
been  so  long  wllli  you,  and  do  vou  know  no  little  of  rae,  Philipl    If 

S)u  really  knew  me.  you  would  not  nsk  mc  to  show  you  the  Father, 
e  cannot  be  shown  to  the  natural  sight.  But  he  who  sees  me,  and 
rightly  undcTsianda  who  I  nm.  knows  the  FHther,  in  thus  knowing 
mc.  Such  an  one  realizes  thai,  in  me,  the  highest  revelation  of  God 
tlint  is  posaihlo  has  appeared,  and  has  no  wish  to  hove  any  higher  or 
Other  outward  and  material  mnnifeMnllon  of  Him.  Yon  speak  as  if 
yoti  did  not  iH^lleve  Ihat  I  nm  in  the  Falher.  and  the  Father  in  me,  and 
tlinl  hence,  as  I  said,  he  who  sees  me  sees  the  Fattier  also.  The  proof 
that  it  Is  so,  is  in  my  wonls,  for  Iliey  are  not  my  own,  but  Ilia.  If 
you  doubt  this,  you  ilo  not  need  to  "believe  merelv  because  I  say  so: 
Deliove  it  on  the  proof  of  the  works  that  I  do,  for 'it  ia  not  I,  who  do 
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Ihem,  but  tho  Father.  Piit  away  your  ^oss  earthly  ideas.  What  I 
Yxican  is,  that  tlie  Father  is  revealed  by  the  Son,  as  His  image  and 
likeness,  hut  only  in  a  spiritual  sense,  to  tho  eve  of  faith  and  of  the 
soul." 

Jesus  now  turned  to  the  Apostles  at  larpe,  and  resumed  Ilis  dis- 
course at  the  point  He  had  left,  when,  lirst  Thomas,  and  then  Philip, 
broke  in  with  their  questions. 

"I  have  promised  you  eternal  life,*'  said  lie,  "if  you  tnist  me  and 
mj'  Father.  I^et  me  do  more,  that  you  may  be  eheered  and  supi)orted 
in  your  future  lalx:)urs  for  my  Kingdom.  I  tell  vou,  with  all  solem- 
nity, that  if  you  have  this  true  faith  in  me,  and  love  towards  me, 
you  will  have  the  power  to  do  just  such  wonderful  works  as  I  have 
done,  and  even  greater,  for  1  am  going  to  My  Father  to  be  raised  to 
all  power  in  heaven  and  earth;  so  that  you  niay  feel  sure  that  your 
prayers,  as  my  Apostles,  offered  in  my  name,  for  the  advaneement 
of  iny  Kingdom,  will  be  heard  and  answered,  in  all  their  fulness. 
You  will  receive  power  from  above  to  overcome  the  world  by  your 
labours  as  my  Apostles; — to  spread  the  Gospel  among  all  nations, 
and  to  triumph  over  all  Jewish  and  Gentile  opposition.  I  mean  this 
when  I  speak  of  your  doing  greater  works  than  my  outwanl  mira- 
cles on  one  here  and  one  therc\  It  is  I  who  will  give  you  this  power, 
for  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  my  Father  is  in  me,  and  lie  works  through 
me,  and  I  shall  give  it  that  my  Father  may  be  glorified  bv  my  triumph; 
for  Ilis  plory  is  the  great  end  of  my  work,  now  and  hereafter.  So 
mighty,  mdeed,  will  be  your  prayers  in  my  name,  as  my  Apostles, 
that  I  will  do  not  only  what  you  ask,  for  the*  spread  of  my  Kmgdom, 
but  I  will  do  it  whenever,  and  as  often  as  ever,  you  ask  it. 

•*But  if  vou  desire  that  so  great  an  honour  should  be  granted  you, 
that  I  should  hear  and  answer  all  your  prayers,  you  must,  above  all 
things,  keep  my  commandments,  for  by  doing  so  you  best  show  your 
love  for  me. 

'•  I  know  you  feel  sad  at  the  thought  of  losing  my  presence  and 
help,  and  wonder  who  will  stand  by  you,  and  aid  you,  when  I  am 
gone.  Be  not  afraid.  I  will  not  leave  vou  alone,  but  will  see  tliat 
my  place  be  supj^lied,  so  that  you  want  for  nothing.  For  I  will  ask 
the  Father,  and  He  will  give* you  another  Helper  and  Counsellor, 
"who  will  not  leave  you,  as  I  must  now  do,  but  will  abide  with  you 
for  ever — protecting,  helping,  strengthening  you,  in  all  your  needs; 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  imparts  the  divine  Truth  to  the  hearts  of. 
men,  leads  them  to  know  it,  and  quickens  them  to  all  spiritual  power. 
The  unbelieving  world  cannot  receive  Him,  iK^causo  they  have  not 
the  inward  sight  to  know  Him,  and  He  is  not  visible  to  the  outward 
sense.  But  they  cannot  comprehend,  and  will  not  receive,  an}'thi:ig 
that  is  not  material,  and  apparent  to  the  l)odi1y  eye.  You,  Iiowever, 
nvho  Ijelieve  in  me,  will  know  Him,  for  He  will  remain  with  you,  and 
will  bo  in  you,  and  your  own  experience  will  make  you  feel  that  lie 
is  BO, 
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"  Not  ia  itiis  nil.  my  dmr  oqm.  I  ■will  not  leave  yon  like  orplians: 
with  me.  ynnr  spiriliial  Father,  gone  from  vou  for  ever.  Not  oaly 
will  you  hiive  tlie  Spirit  of  Truth  with  you,  but  I.  mywlf.  will  tJiortly 
return  to  you..  In  a  very  little  while  longer  Uie  world  will  sec  mr  no 
more,  but  you  will  »ce  me,  though  not  bodily  present.  You  will  s(« 
tae  in  spirit,  and  feel  that  I  eommunewilh  you  uid  work  to  yoii, 
tbroiiKh  the  t^nirit,  whom  I  will  bcnd.  I  eiiall  be  alive,  Ihousfa*  un- 
Been,  for  I  will  rise  from  the  dead  and  IWe  for  evermore,  and  dioll 
moke  you  partakere  of  my  heavenly  and  deathless  life.  Ry  thU 
higher  »pi  Hi  ual  life  yo  Bliall  know,  i"  " -"  -* "--   ■--  ""     -""  -' 
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have  tidd  you  already,  at  Uie  tMt  day.  Ton ,^ 

or  fears,  a«  you  now  tuve,  in  this  ttnw  ot  a^kn^BaamtmA 
Hon.  You  will  Uken  know,  when  yon  an  me  ^'tcH'Ml  fa  1 
majeoty,  as  yon  iluJl  hare  lirmdj  felt  kImu'  I  oaiaa.  mj  torn,  ^ 
the  Spirit;  that  my  voida  are  tnie— that  I  am  Indaad  U  i^  Ath^ 
and  you  In  me,  and  I  fa)  yon— that  man  tor  ctv  tmapmUj  im 
■with  the  Father,  and  with  each  other. 

"  But  only  be  who  has  my  commandments  In  his  heart,  and  prac- 
tises them  in  his  life,  trulv  loves  me,  and  will  be  loved  by  my  FalhcT 
and  by  me.  To  him  will  I  reveal  my  presence  in  his  ao^,  by  the 
Spirit  through  whom  I  commune  with  him." 

Here,  Judas  Thaddieus,  "the  brave,"  the  son  of  an  unknown 
James,  interrupted  the  discourse  by  a  reverent  question.  With  iha 
Edmple  litcrul  ideas  of  his  age  and  nation,  he  could  not  understand 
whut  Jcsua  had  said  about  manifealing  Ilimself  only  to  individual 
hclievcrs,  and  not  to  all  men.  Ilu  Ktitl  expected  a  visible  appearance 
of  Clirist,  in  glory,  as  the  Measiali,  to  Judge  the  unbctievine  woiid. 
and  set  up  Ills  own  Kingdom.  "  What  hM  happened,  Lord^"  aakea 
he,  "  to  make  Thee  determine  to  show  Thyself  as  the  Mcsiiiah  only  to 
us,  and  not  to  the  world  at  large?    IIow  comes  it!" 

"  The  rension,"  replied  Jeaus,  "  »,  that  the  world,  bo  long  as  it  dOM 
not  believe  in  me  and  love  rae,  is  neither  morally  capable  of  receivinc 
such  a  manifcslation  of  me,  as  I  mean — a  tipiritual  communion  wttn 
the  Boul — nor  worthy  of  it.  Only  believing  and  faithful  hearts  can 
become,  or  desire  to  become,  the  abode  of  my  Father  or  of  myself ,  m 
that  We  mny  live  in  that  loving  fellowship  with  them  which  reveal* 
Us  to  them.  I  do  not  speak  of  sueh  an  outward  and  visible  dwelling 
with  nicR  as  when  the  divine  glory  rested  between  the  cherubim,  or 
over  the  Tabemnclc;  but  an  unseen  abode,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
soul  as  in  a  Temple.  Only  he  wlio  loves  me,  and,  loving  me,  keep* 
my  commandmentA,  can  have  this  honour  and  blessedness,  t^iich  an 
one  3ly  Father  will  love  as  well  as  I,  and  we  will  come  (o  him  and 
make  our  abode  with  him.  He  who  does  not  love  me  will  not  keep 
my  commandments.  1  rail  my  comnmiidmunls  mluc,  but.  In  reality, 
they  are  those  of  my  Father  who  sent  me.    With  such  an  one.  thow 
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fure,  ^ho  rejects  (Jod's  words  and  dors  not  Oi)cy  tiiom,  the  Fatlirr  and 
I  cannot  make  our  al)odo,  and,  tlius.  I  cannot  nirtiiitVst  niysi'lf  in  this 
ftpiritual  "way,  of  which  alone  I  speak,  except  to  in'li vidua!  soiiI-»." 

There  wjis  now  a  sliort  pause,  l)ut,  after  a  time,  Jesus  l)e.«Aaii  a.iraiii. 
Glancing  back  at  all  He  had  said  to  them  durin.ir  tlic  cveuin.ir,  and 
kuowine  that  much  of  it  must  l)C  dark  and  eni^niatieal  to  their  hiniplc 
minds,  He  lovingly  cheered  them  by  some  further  kind  word^^ 

**I  have  said  these  things  to  you,  while  I  am  still  with  you.  but  I 
know  that  you  hardly  understand  some  of  my  sayings,  and  that  you 
will  necessarily  forget  others.  The  Holy  Spirit)  whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  my  name,  at  my  rerjuest,  to  1)0  your  heavenly  Friend 
and  Helper,  wifl,  however,  throw  light  on  every  point,  and  bring  to 
j'our  vivid  remembrancci  all  that  I  have  now  told  .you;  giving  you 
a  fuller  and  wider  understanding  of  the  truths  I  liavc  only  brielly 
opened." 

"Fear  not,  my  beloved  ones,  all  will  l)e  well  with  you,"  added  He, 
for  they  were  sorely  troubled.  "You  know  how' you  wish  your 
friends  *  Peace'  when  you  part  from  them.  'My  farewell  greetings 
*  Peace  l)e  with  you*— the  peace  of  reconcilialicm  to  God,  of  eternal 
salvation  in  my  Kingdom,  which  I  have  gained  for  you  as  your 
Saviour.  My  peace,  coming  from  me,  and  by  me,  I  leave  you ;  for 
it  will  Ikj  won  for  you,  as  an  unilying  ^nft,  by  my  death,  now  so  near. 
This  gift — my  peace — is  of  a  wholly  different  kind  from  that  which 
men  wLsli  each  other  in  tlieir  fan'wells — mere  earthly  joy  and  pros- 
perity, which  leave  the  soul  unblessed.  My  peace  ciuries  with  it 
lasting  good,  and  true  unfading  happiness,  for  it  is  that  of  the  soul. 

"  As  I  began,  therefore,  I  shall  end — I-et  not  your  heart  be  troubleil, 
neither  let  it  be  afraid,  either  now  or  hereafter.  Why  should  it  1x5 
either?  Instead  of  sadness,  you  ought  to  feel  joy,  for  I  have  told  you 
that,  though  I  go  away  now,  I  shall  come  to  you  again.  Indwd, 
if  you  love  me,  as  I  know  you  do,  you  will  Ik;  glad  to  hear  me  say 
that  I  am  going  back  to  my  Father,  for  here  my  Father  has  used  my 
human  weakness  to  s^jcak  His  words  and  do  llis  works,  for  the  wu- 
Tation  of  man.  The  mortal  nature  I  now  wear  has  been  His  feeble 
and  indirect  instrument.  But  when  I  n»tum  to  Him,  my  Kingdom 
will  be  under  His  direct  power.  My  work,  thenceforth,  will  rest  alone, 
and  directly,  in  His  hand,  and  He  will  complete  what  I  have  lK*gnn 
on  earth,  by  His  mighty  power,  through  His  Spirit;  without  human 
limitation,  such  as  hiis  Ijeen  inevitable  while  He  wrought  thn)Ugh  mo 
as  the  Son  of  Man — a  man  like  yourselves.  He,  working  with  His 
Almighty  power,  directly,  througii  His  8]>irit.  is  greater,  as  a  help  to 
my  Kmgdom,  than  I  can  be  while  I  act  for  Hun  through  this  dying 
body. 

**I  have  told  you  now,  while  I  am  still  with  you,  that  I  shall 
presently  leave  you,  that  your  faith  may  not  Iw  shaken  when  I  am 
gone.  The  hour  of  my  departure  appn)Mc^hes:  I  shall  not  speak  much 
witJi  you  after  this.    For  tlie  prince  of  tliis  world — tlio  evil  one — 
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The  vhole  campuiT  bennpon  rose,  and  prapuwl  to  \mn  tbe 
room.  But  Jesiu,  full  of  tliougliU  vtilch  He  knued,  onm  jeL  to 
uUer,  before  Hla  ever  oewer  acpuBtlon,  rtood.  h  U  mr^  flaed  to 


bsve  with  tbem. 

He  began  bj  Uie  weltkitowii  and  bemilifiil  GomparlMB  of  ITlmwIf 
-   '  "  e  ApoMlea  to  a  tIim  and  tta  bianchea.    Poliraa  tbe  tkm^ 
—  "--  -*-•-*  -•  ihe  wlii»«up  on  the  laUe  aad  Ita  gaw'  — 

r,  perbMM^  fl    " 

w  in  tlio  l)ri|L         .   _.       . 

"  Tbis  vine,  with  its  limothi-.'j  apd  fruit,"  raid  He,  poIutinK  lo  the 
'Vine-cup.  or  to  the  vjoea  outsiilr.  "is  a  tvpe.  iu  ils  earthly  sod 
risible  way,  of  n  heavenly  nnd  divine  tnitli.  I  om  the  true  Tine, 
ye  arc  the  bmntlu-s.  nnd  mj'  Futlier  is  tbe  huslHindinnn.  lie  sent  mc 
into  tlie  world:  He  has  eivcn  me  such  fuitiiful  souIh  us  you.  and 
Joined  you  with  mc.  io  hving  fellowship  Hud  communion:  He  luia 
tended  the  growth  of  tbe  truth  in  tiie  jtasl.  for  it  has  been  He  ^o 
lios  been  working  tbroiigh  me,  and  He  will  continue  to  do  so  aft«r  I 
leave  you.  liy  His  Holy  Spirit. 

"As  in  the  natural  vine  there  nrc  fruitful  and  unfruitful  branches, 
BO,  fn  my  fellowship,  llierc  arc  some  who  bear  fruit  both  in  word  and 
In  net,  and  f«omc  who  do  not.  Only  those  who  are  pure  und  sincere 
— those  wlio  tndy  love  me  nnd  keep  mv  commands,  have  the  abiding 
communion  witli  mc  from  which  tnicii  fruilfulncss  springs:  for,  aa 
the  careful  bunliandinan  cuts  off  the  unfruitful  branch,  and  rlcfim 
away  with  hia  nnininf;-knifc  nil  thut  would  hinder  tlie  full  fruitful- 
ncns  of  tbe  good  one,  so  docs  mv  Father  with  my  disciples. 

"But  bi'  ye  eomtoried.  You'liave  been  pnnicd  and  made  clean  by 
your  loving  nnd  oliedicnl  rcecplion  of  the  tniiliR  I  have  told  you,  ami 
by  the  diHci|ilinc  through  which  you  have  passed.  Dismiss  anxious 
care!  You  will  not  be  cul  off  ns  unfruitful  branches.  My  Fatlitr 
will  make  you  still  mom  fruitful  ;  wilt  eleaoao  away  all  that  hinders 
your  pnigrtss  iu  graee.  and  will  perfect  you  in  the  end.  But.  to 
Hcciire  thiK  growing  fruitfulncss.  you  mutst  cherish  fondly  your  com- 
Riuiiiou  with  me:  grafted  into  me,  as  the  branches  into  lUe  stem  of 
the  vine.    If  you  do  so,  I  will  not  sepamlc  myself  from  you,  ai^f 
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more  than  the  vine  tears  itself  from  its  branches,  but  will  strengthen 
you  by  my  spiritual  aid.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  UacM  if 
it  do  not  abide  in  the  vine,  you  cannot  bring  forth  gcnxi  fruit  except 
ye  abide  in  me.  I  am  the  vine,  you  are  the  branches;  the  living 
power  to  bear  fruit  comes  only  from  me.  But  if  you  abide  in  me, 
you  will  bear  much  fruit.  All  true  work  as  my  disciples — all 
spiritual  life — comes  only  from  fellowship  with  me — fellowship  close 
as  that  of  the  vine  and  its  branches — each  in  the  other — for  apart 
from  me  ye  can  do  nothing.  As  unfruitful  branches  are  cut  olf  by 
the  husbandman,  and  cast  out  of  the  vineyard  and  left  to  dry  up, 
and  then  gjiihercd  and  cast  into  the  fire  and  burned,  so,  those  who 
break  away  from  living  in  union  with  me  will  l)e  cut  off  from  mc 
here,  by  mV  Father;  the  religious  life  hence  will  wither  up  in  them 
while  they"  live,  and  at  the  last  day  they  will  suffer  the  judgment  of 
God.  But  if  ye  abide  in  loving,  spiritual  union  with  me,  and  hold 
fast  my  commandments  and  keep  them,  you  may  ask  what  you 
will,  and  it  will  be  done  to  you,  for  you  will,  then,  ask,  in  my 
name,  only  such  things  as  are  in  keeping  with  my  will.  And  it  is 
a  great  motive  for  vour  abiding  in  me,  that  your  doing  so  glorifies 
my  Father  by  leading  to  your  bearing  much  fruit,  through  my 
answers  to  your  prayers.  You  will  further,  by  this  fulfilment  of 
your  prayers,  become  truly,  and  in  the  strict  sense,  my  disciples, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  it  is  the  special  distinguishing  mark  of  my 
true  disciples  only. 

**Tliat  you  may  thas  continue  in  living  fellowship  and  spiritual 
union  wiUi  me,  let  me  remind  you  that  the  uniting  l)ond  of  this 
fellowship  between  me,  my  Father,  and  you,  is  love;  and  that,  on 
your  side,  all  depends  on  your  showing  yourselves  true  and  obedient, 
m  this  love  to  me  and  in  Uie  practice  of  my  commamls,  as  I  have 
shown  and  still  show  myself  towards  my  Father  and  His  com- 
mands. As  He  has  loved  me,  I  have  loved  you;  see  that  ye  con- 
tinue hencefortli,  for  ever,  to  love  and  obey  me,  that  I  may  still  for 
ever  be  able  to  love  you.  I  have  spoken  thus,  that  the  same  joy 
which  I  have  in  knowing  that  I  abide  in  my  Father's  love,  may  be 
felt  by  you,  from  vour  knowing  that  you  abide  in  my  h)ve,  and 
that  this  holy  joy  of  soul  may  increase,  more  and  more,  to  a  heavenly 
fulness." 

The  sound  of  the  word  "love,"  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  Christ,  led 
Him  back  to  the  new  commandment  He  liad  given  a  few  minutes 
before.  That  His  disciples  should  love  one  another  was  the  true 
secret  of  keei)ing  His  commandments,  and  so  of  retaining  their 
place  in  His  heart,  and  securing  the  holy  joy  of  soul  He  desired 
for  them.  He  now  defined  His  requirements  more  narrowly.  They 
were  to  love  each  other,  as  He  had  loved  them,  and  that  meant.  He 
told  them,  self-sacrifice,  even  to  death,  for  their  sakcs. 

*'  You  wish,  I  am  sure,"  said  He,  "to  retain  my  love  after  I  leave 
you,  and  will  strive  to  keep  my  commandments  that  you  may  do  so. 
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These  oommandmeiito  tie  smiiiiied  op  in  the  one  whldi  I  mis  yon 
to-night,  already,  that  ye  love  one  anollier.  I  aalj  add,  uhU  ttm 
love  must  \9C  8uch  aa  I  have  shown  and  win  prsasntly  ahow  to 
you; — love  flo  great,  that,  in  fuitheranoe  at  the  divine  pmpose  for 
your  salvation,  I  willingly  lay  down  my  life  for  you.  Tnere  can  be 
none  greater  between  man  and  man,  and  this  hfgtmi^  example— this 
ioyf  ulsacrificc  of  life  itsdf  for  each  oCher-must  be  yoiir  standard. 
iNoUiing  less  is  the  ideal  I  require  in  my  New  Society.  That  nirit 
alone  which  would  not  slirink  from  this,  makes  true  and  full  obedi- 
ence to  my  command  possible,  with  all  the  blessings  it  farioga. 

"  If  you  thus  rise  to  a  love  like  ndne,  you  will  Und  me  to  you  bi 
closest  undyinff  affection;— affection  not  as  from  master  to  servant, 
or  teacher  to  msciple,  but  as  of  friend  to  Mead.  If,  bj  havinff  tfali 
love,  you  do  the  things  I  command  you,  I  shall  call  you  my  madM, 
my  loved  and  trusted  ones;  for  doinir  is  the  only  proof  I  accept  of 
loving.  I  know,  indeed,  that  you  w3l,  and  therefore,  henceforth,  I 
odl  you  no  longer  mere  servants^  as  in  the  past,  but  trusted  friendib 
For  the  servant  obeys  without  knovring  his  lord's  tlioug^tB  and  plains 
but  you  liavc  been  told  all  I  have  heardnom  my  Father,  so  far  as  yon 
arc  able  to  hear  and  understand  it; — told  it,  net  as  mere  servants  and 
mesflc^ngcrs, — the  blind  instruments  of  my  will :  but  in  tbc  fulness  of 
loving  confidence,  as  Hliarcrs  of  my  inmost  thoughts  and  heart. 

"  But  ffrcat  though  tlic  honour  be  I  thus  give  you,  never  forget 
that  you  have  not,  like  the  disciples  of  the  Rabbis,  with  him  whom 
they  follow,  chosen  me  for  your  teacher,  muKter,  and  friend.  On  the 
contrary,  I  chose  you,  not  for  nuTC  idle  friendsliip,  but  that  I  might 
appoint  you  to  go  forth  as  ray  tlisciples,  and  work  in  spreading  my 
Kingrlom,  and  liear  fruit  in  winning  men  to  the  truth; — fruit  that 
would  remain  for  ever,  lK)tli  for  yourselves,  and  for  those  you  led  to 
the  light.  Thus  you  owe  all  t^)  me;  your  first  discipleshii),  no  k*ss 
than  the  friendship  to  which  I  have  now  advanced  you ;  ana  also  tliat 
amazing  honour  1  have  promised  you,  that  so  long  as  you  keep  my 
commands,  the  Father  will  give  you  whatever  you  ask  in  my  name. 
How  much  fruit  may  ye  not  bear  with  this  heavenly  help,  aid  how 
great  the  reward  l>efore  God  when  ye  have  borne  it  I 

"  Once  more,  never  forget  that  without  true  bn)therly  love  all  your 
la]K)ur  is  valueless,  for  the  spirit  tliat  prompts  them  alone  g^ves  its 
worth  to  your  acts  or  words. 

•*  Wonder  not  that  I  enforce  this  call  to  mutual  love.  Let  it  reign 
within  my  New  iS(M-ietv,  for  outside  you  will  have  (mlv  liatred.  But 
let  me  comfort  you  by  t lie  thought  that,  as  you  know,  it  has  liutedme 
first.  To  Ix"  liated  by  it,  is  only  to  share  my  lot.  And  let  it  still  more 
console  you,  to  rcmcmlMT  that  this  very  hatred  by  the  unl)elieving 
world,  is  a  proof  that  you  no  longer  belong  to  it  If  you  belonged  to 
it,  it  would  love  its  own,  for  like  loves  like.  It  hateii  you,  lH?cau8e  I 
have  chos(>n  you  out  of  it,  and  nuule  you  mine.  To  lie  hate<l  of  the 
uugixily  is  a  testimony  to  yoiu*  worth,  as  to  be  loved  by  them  would 
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be  of  the  reverse    IIow  ought  this  to  cheer  3'ou  in  all  your  future 
trials  I 

•*  Remember  what  I  said  to  you  to-night,  already,  '  A  scn-ant  is  not 
cieaterthan  his  lord.*  If  thcy'have  persecuted  me,  as  you  know  they 
have,  they  will  also  persecute  you;  if  they  have  received  my  teach- 
ing, as  yo\i  know  they  have  not,  they  will  receive  yours  as  little. 
They  will  hate  you  and  perveute  you,  lx*causc  you  come  in  my 
name,  confessing  me  as  the  Messiah  and  Saviour, — for  they  know  not 
Him  who  sent  me. 

**  This  hatred  of  my  name  has  no  excuse.  For  I  have  dwelt  among 
men,  and  taught  them  the  truth,  and  have  done  works  among  them, 
such  as  no  other  messcfiiger  of  God,  or  projihet,  hsis  done; — works 
which  should  have  made  them  feel  that  God  had  w^nt  me.  for  they 
were  such  as  Israel  itself  had  agreed  to  accei)t,  as  proof  of  the  pr(»s- 
ence  of  the  Messiah,  and  they  proved  that  my  teaching  was  His 
divine  word  to  them.  But  though  they  have  both  heard  mv  teaching, 
and  seen  my  mighty  works,  (hey  have  not  believed.  They  have,  thus, 
I  repeat,  no  excuse.  Nor  is  their  hatred  of  ]\Iy  Name,  hatred  of  me 
alone;  it  is  hatred  of  God,  my  Father,  no  Ic-^s;  for  mv  words  and 
works,  which  they  hate  and  reject,  are  not  mine,  Imt  Ilis.  And  as 
tliese  words  and  works  are  thus  the  self-revelation  of  my  Father; — as 
He  thus,  by  them,  had  made  Himself  visible  in  me,  so  far  as  the  in- 
Tisiblc  God  can  do  so,  their  hatred  of  me  involves  the  awful  wick(;d- 
nefts  of  a  hatred  of  the  Eternal  Father.  Yet  this  hatred  of  me  by  the 
nnbdieving  world,  is  not  a  mere  accident  or  chance,  but  was  fore- 
aeen  by  God  and  spoken  of  in  ancient  prophecy,  as  you  road; — *  They 
hated  me  without  a  cause.* 

'*  You  may,  however,  say  in  your  hearts,  '  If  they  have  persecuted 
Thee,  and  have  not  kept  T*hy  word ;  if,  after  having  been  taught,  and 
havingseen  such  things,  they  would  not  reiH'ive  them;  if  they  have 
hated  Thee,  and  Thv  Father,  and  if  we  arc  to  tind  the  same  treatment, 
what  good  is  there  in  your  sending  iis  to  them?*    Let  me  encounige 

fou,  and  dissipate  such  thoughts.  For  when  the  Helper  comen,  whom 
shall  send  unto  you  from  the  Father — the  Spirit  of  Truth, — who 
goes  forth  from  the  Father,  and  therefore  is  able  to  help  you  in  all  your 
needs, — He  will  bear  witness  of  me  in  your  souls;  teacliingyou  more 
deeply  concerning  me.  and  glorifying  me  to  you  in  doing  so,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  make  right  and  effect ive  u.<*e,  in  j'our  witness  before 
men,  of  all  you  have  seen  and  heanl  while  with  ine,  from  the  begin- 
abig  of  my  public  work  as  the  Messiah. 

**I  have  told  you  these  things  aliout  the  hatred  the  world  will  show 
you,  for  my  ssike;  that  you  may  be  prepared  for  it.  and  not  stumble, 
or  be  offended  on  account  of  it;  but  may  meiit  it  with  so  much  the 
more  earnest  zeal  and  fi<lelity.  As  I  have  often  told  you,  they  will 
put  you  out  of  the  synagogues;  but  this,  hard  tlunigh  it  be  in  its  con- 
sequences, is  not  the  worst  their  fanatical  hatred  will  do.  You  know 
how  the  llabbis  teach,  that  '  he  who  sheJs  the  blood  of  the  wicked  ia 
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by  tbinkinK  of  Uui  distunt  or  future.  The 
cast  down  un<l  (tlKpiritw).  niul  »tr>od  t^ilcDl 
iKf»,  even  bj-  n  fow  of  those  iiucKtioDEi  wtfi 
Iracbert  vcrc  in  the  lintilt  of  pulling  to 
prDmiRcn  of  Jcsiih  noulil  one  ilay  pirongthci 
for  the  time,  iliiy  liail  no  our  foi  them.  A 
And  n'litly  reproved  it. 

"  Now  thitr  [  nni  on  the  poiut  of  rctumlnj 
"  Iiow  tire  you  so  wlmlly  eugrosstd  in  eada 
nlwn^FH  wonl  to  ask  oflcn  from  one  about  t 
id  going,' — you  Imvo  not  l>ecn  cutler  to  do 
uskcd  more  cIobcIv  about  llis  poing  nway.  T 
ctplcn  liad  not  fully  understood  His  prcvtoi 
not  I)c  so  deji-elffi. 

"  You  forget  (he  comfort  I  Imxc  given  yc 
new  leavinK.  hiuI  llic  troiililex  tii  come  Bflet 
■  he  truth,  when  I  say  that  it  is  liettec  tor  yoi 
I  were  not  to  do  fh.  yiiiir  fcrral  Helper  wouU 
I  go  Awar,  1  will  w-nd  ITini  to  ynn." 

The  lifslory  of  the  Churoli,  after  the  asc« 
effusion  of  tlic  lloty  Spirit,  cxNninR  uid  conf 
■lie  once  Cnii'iliitl  lint  now  Kisen  One:  the  ) 
ling  at  the  riglil  tiwid  of  the  Father,  eould  hi 
Ilui  Ap08(I(v  nfl  the  Lord  of  a  new.  etemal,  a 
hcHV4-n       Onti-  fi.,.  (■■-- '  "     ■•        - 
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fiKT  too  weak  for  this  ^cat  task.  Without  assistiincc  and  help  from 
above,  you  will  never  be  able  to  convince  men  of  their  sin  and  error,  or 
to  drive  out  the  reign  of  evil.  But  when  your  Heavenly  Helper  has 
come.  He  will,  througli  you.  show  the  world  their  sin  in  not  believ- 
ing in  me.  and  in  persecuting  you,  my  servjints.  He  will  also  con- 
vince them  of  my  righteousness — that  is,  tluit  I  am  not  unrighteou.> 
and  ainful,  as  they  suppose,  but  that  my  righteou.^ness  and  innocence 
have  been  shown  by  my  not  shrinking  even  from  the  death  of  the 
Cross  in  the  fulfilment  of  my  great  work;  by  my  risiug  from  the 
grave,  and  thereby  proving  that  my  death  was  a  voluntary  ac^t  of  love  to 
man,  and  by  my  returninff  to  my  fiither,  which  will  show  that  J  am  His 
Son,  sent  by  Him  as  the  Messiah.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  my  cause 
is  righteous,  and  that  I  am  the  righteous  and  holy  one  of  God  He 
will,  finally,  convince  men  of  the  utter  weakness  of  all  the  jxiwcrs  of 
evU.  and  of  their  having  been  judged  and  condemned  of  God,  by  re- 
vealing to  them  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  reign  of  the  d(?vil,  and 
of  the  works  of  darkness,  by  my  life,  my  teaching,  my  death,  my 
resurrection,  my  return  to  my  Father,  and  my  victorious  help  to  you 
my  servants." 

He  had  touched  the  confines  of  great  and  mysterious  ti-uths  in  the 
future  economy  of  His  kingdom,  but  felt  Himself  forcwl  to  go  no 
farther.  A  wider  field  of  higher  teaching  lay  before  Him,  but  their 
present  weakness  and  incapacity  to  understand  lofty  spiritu:il  things, 
forced  Him  to  break  off  further  revelations.  **1  have  yet  many 
things,"  He  continued,  'Mo  say  to  you,  but  you  cannot  hear  them 
now.  Yet  be  not  cast  down.  When  your  Help«;r,  tbe  Spirit  of 
Truth,  comes  from  above.  He  will  give  you  fuller  instructions,  and 
will  strengthen  your  minds  to  understand  them.  He  will  lead  you 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  its  whole  extent,  and  will  illuminate 
for  you  all  the  heights  and  deptbs  of  my  meiuiing,  in  all  (hat  I  have 
saici  to  you.  Nor  need  you  fear  to  trust  Him  less  than  you  have 
trusted  me;  for  just  as  I  have  not  spoken  of  my  .self,  but  have  only 
repeated  what  1  have  heard  from  my  Father,  He,  the  Sinril  of  Tnith, 
will  not  speak  for  Himself,  or  of  His  own  promptings,  but  will  utter 
only  what  He  has  heard  from  GotL  Nor  will  He  simply  explain 
my  words,  and  reveal  higher  aspects  of  the  truth.  He  will  also  an- 
nounce to  you  things  future.  He  will  j^ve  you,  my  apaslles,  the  gilt 
of  prophecy,  by  winch  the  future  development  of  my  Ivingdom  wil! 
be  revealed  to  you,  to  fill  you  with  comfort  and  triumph. 

"  You  must  not  think,  however,  that  the  Holy  i^pirit  will  teach 
you  any  new  or  different  truths,  not  connected  with  me,  your  Saviour. 
He  will  only  purify  and  enlighten  your  hitherto  imperfect  conce;: 
tions  concerning  me,  and,  while  thus  fitting  you  to  fjprrad  my  king- 
dom, will  but  develop,  expand,  and  complete  what  I  have  taugl.t 
you,  and  thus  increase  my  glory.  All  that  the  FiitlKir  has  is  mine, 
ns  the  Son,  const'crated  ami  sent  forth  by  Him  to  carry  out  His  work; 
the  Son,  in  whom  the  Father,  for  this  end,  dwells  and  works  in  closest 
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_  .  B  He  also  liwell*  in  like  communion  with  the  Foilicr. 
Therefore,  sm  the  Holy  Spirit  nill  tL-ncli  jiiuonl;  whnt  IIo  licnra  fnim 
the  Fallier.  He  can  tcwcb  you  no  other  iloclriiie  than  mine." 

But  nit  the  instruction  and  comfort  Je^iis  could  MliuiDisler:  all  the 
-warnings,  on  the  one  lisiKt.  of  tlie  dilticullics  nnd  stiffcringB:  and  nil 
the  aiippoits,  ou  Uie  other,  in  rich  promises  of  power,  Lelp,  >nil 


blessing  from  sbovu,  coukl  not  dispel  the  xndneaB  of  the  AB<isti<^ 
□r  bring  them  }oy  ind  courage.    The  near  dcpurlure  of  Ibeir  lovi 
Master  tilled  their  minds  with  ubidinjc  dejection  and  anxious  feV. 


Boe  me  no  longer,  hut  yet,  a  little  while  mora,  nod  jou  ailt  ine  m» 
ugnlu." 

The  Aposlies  were  more  than  ever  perplexed  liy  these  wortU. 
They  thouclit  only  of  on  cnrthly  communion  Milh  thur  MaKt«-r.  mi*li 
oa  they  siill  enjoyed,  and  could  not  undcrttaml  the  radden  tliauca 
of  not  MteinR  iiim,  and  Keinji;  Rim  ognin,  or  Ibe  double  tis«  tif  Luo 
words— "A  little  while," — or  what  lie  nicunt  hy  trying  k>  nftcD  Uud 
He  wns  (roing  to  the  Father.  WonderinK  qiwslions  lolbn-ed  Ijctwccti 
tliL'ni.  mi<\  ihrvv  iviTc  I'.tixi.iu'i  lo   ii^k  iiTi   i\}il:ii!Ulion,  vhen  Jesus, 

I  'li   lie,  "wliati  mt'onby 

'ri'  I  ,  >_■  me:  mid,  aguin.  il  lillw 

wiiili,  iUiilyuwilUii;  iho.'iiikI  'I  am  going  to  tlicFutht-r! '  Yc  eliall, 
indtcd  bu  in  great  tniublc  ut  my  Ututli,  for  I  am  pre!«ntly  to  die, 
though  you  seem  to  if  you  could  nut  eredit  it.  Indeed,  ye  will  he 
Bad,  when  tlie  world  tliut  rejects  mc  will  rejtiicc.  But  your  sorrow 
will  l)c  ttimcil  into  joy,  as  Buddun  as  thatofihe  mother  when  the 
hears  a  son,  and  forihwilU  forgels  the  part  for  (gladness  thar  a  man 
is  liorn  Into  Ihc  world ;  for  you  know  Hint  no  joy  is  so  grcut  lo  a 
woman.  In  our  naliou,  ns  Hint  of  having  a  «)ii.  So,  truly,  j  iiu  will 
have  sorrow  now  at  my  dtiilli,  hut  it  will  pass  iulo  abiding  joy  wlwn 
you  sec  mc  agidn.  in  my  spiritual  return. 

"Inthut  dnylhc  Spirit  of  Tniili  will  have  given  you  cuch  a  full 
and  Eutihfy I ng  Knowledge  of  all  tlmt  concerna  uio  uucT  u)y  Kingdom, 
thitt  you  will  have  no  need,  its  now,  to  auk  mc  res))ecling  any  words 
or  ntiitters  you  do  not  nntlerstaud.  You  will  no  lunger  miss  my 
earthly  presenc*!,  but  ho  joyful  in  the  posgcssion  of  full  cnlighleumcnt. 
For  mof't  Inily  do  I  oi^iire  rou,  that  all'  you  nsk  my  Falher  in  my 
name— all  illumination,  all  pids,  and  joys  of  tlie  Ppini— lie  will  give 
yoiL  Ililherlo,  from  want  of  insight  and  cx|x;ricncc,  you  have  asked 
nothing  in  my  name,  and,  therefore,  have,  as  yet,  no  dream  of  tliu 
boimdli'Hs  cifis  your  Father  in  Heaven  is  reiidy  to  give  you— no 
drcum  of  Ills  eoniforring  and  supjiorling  griiic.  From  this  linir. 
ask  in  my  name,  and  you  will  receive  wliat  yuu  ask,  (hut  your  joy 

' '  I  liuve  spoken  of  my  going  away,  and  of  your  seeing  me  again. 
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and  of  what  would  flow  from  it,  in  figures,  and  darkly.  But  a  time 
com^^  when  I  will  no  more  speak  to  you  in  this  way,  but  will  instruct 
you  clearly  and  plainly,  through  the  Spirit,  respecting  the  Father. 
In  that  day  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  because  you  will  then  Ihj  en- 
lightened by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  you  will  not  need  Ihat  I  inter- 
cede for  you  that  your  prayers,  thus  offered,  may  be  heard ;  for  the 
Father  Himself  loves  you  because  you  have  lovetl  me,  and  have  be- 
lieved that  I  came  forth  from  Ilmi,  and  will  thcn^fore  lu  ar  you, 
without  my  intercession.  Nor  must  you  ever  for«ret  this  groat  truth 
— the  sum  of  my  life  and  work — that  I  came  forth  from  the  Father 
to  appear  in  the  world,  and  now  leave  the  world  to  go  back  to  Ilim 
agjiin." 

The  disciples,  listening  to  these  words,  fancied  they  now  under- 
stood, in  part,  at  least,  what  had  before  seemed  so  dark.  They 
had,  at  least,  realized,  from  His  last  sentence,  that,  as  He  had  come 
forth  from  God,  and  was  about  to  return  to  Him,  He  must  be  going 
to  heaven.  Perhaps  they  thought,  in  their  sim])le  way,  that  they 
also  understood  better  what  He  had  said  about  their  seeing  Him 
again.  U  seemed  as  if  He  had,  already,  fulfilled  His  promise  to 
speak  clearly,  and  without  metaphor,  to  them.  That  He  should, 
moreover,  have  known,  without  being  told  them,  the  questions  they 
had  in  their  hearts,  so  astonished  them,  that  they,  further,  felt  sure 
He  was  omniscient,  and  did  not  need  any  one  to  ask  Him,  but  could 
answer  their  questions  without  having  been  told  them.  Awed  and 
vividly  impressed,  thev  felt  a  fresh  corroboration  of  their  belief  in 
Him,  as  having  come  forth  from  God,  and  ha.stened  to  tell  Him  their 
strengthened  conviction. 

**Is  it  »o,  that  you  now  feel  sure  you  believe  in  me?"  asked  Jesus. 
"An  hour  is  coming,  and,  indeed,  has  come,  when  your  faith  will 
have  a  hard  test.  Will  you  stand  firm?  Alas!  how  soon  will  you 
waver;  for,  in  that  hour]  you  will  be  scattered,  each  to  his  own 
home,  and  leave  me  alone!"  "Yet,"  added  He,  after  a  pause,  in 
calm  and  clear  jissurance  that,  though  forsaken  of  man.  He  would 
have  the  helping  and  ])rotecting  presence  of  the  Father — "yet  I  am 
not  alone,  for  tlie  Father  is  with  Me." 

"I  have  spoken  as  1  have,"  He  continued; — "  have  given  you  these 
consolations  and  promise^,  that  you  might  have  rest  and  peace  in 
Me,  by  communion  with  Me  as  the  loving  and  loved.  In  the  world, 
indeed,  affiietion  is  your  lot,  for  men  will  hate  and  ])ersecute  you,  as 
I  have  said,  for  my  sake;  but,  be  of  good  heart,  I  have  conquered 
and  broken  the  might  of  the  world  and  its  prince,  and  thev  can 
neither  hinder  your  sjilvation,  nor  check  the  triumph  of  My  li^ing- 
dom." 

The  farewell  discourse  was  ended  with  this  note  of  triumph — **I 
have  conquered  the  world!"  But  now,  before  He  went  forth  into 
tlie  night,  so  big  with  fate.  He  could  not  break  up  for  ever  the  com- 
munion He  had  had  with  them  so  long,  thiough  joy  and  sorrow, 


EnlviiUiin.  U'liich  iviiiirds  lliu  niTld;  lliut 
In  all  wbom  Tliou  IiiinI  givi/ii  Him.  Am 
they  sliould  know  Tbcp,  tlic  only  true  i 


gaWaUori  for  man,  nnd  bave  lliuii  c 
given  Me  to  do.  Tlifrcforc.  plori^  M 
rise  from  my  work  on  carili  into  Tby  j 
glorj  which  I  hnd  wilU  Thee,  1)cfore  Hi 
s^in  inlo  that  divine  communion  in  Tlii 
bad  before  the  creation  ot  the  world  I" 

He  had,  till  now,  pniyul  for  Ilimacll 
ceeaion  for  His  disciincs,  urj^ing;  His  fatlt 
miHsioQ.  as  a  ground  for  Hia  Ixiing  beard 

"  I  liavc  ntuJte  known  Thy  name  unto 
givL-n  me  out  of  tlic  unlielicving  world. 
Uiey  were  of  Thy  true  iHrncI,  and  Tbou  g 
fully  and  truly  did  they  rcccivi;  my  won 
kept  tliem.  In  murb  tbcy  mnr  huve  foil 
have  lieen  Iruu  and  firm  in  their  belief  In 
llwe,  and  as  spMikinfc  Thy  tnitli.  Now 
know,  and  do  lu^kuowk■<Ig(^  that  all  tha 
.1.-.TL ,.,  .....  j.__    ,.    ig  it  truly 


tiiat  i  have  said  and  done — is, 
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leave  them,  but  they  remain  in  the  world  that  hates  them  for  my 
sake.  Without  Thy  heavenly  aid  and  protection,  they  will  not  be* 
able  to  do  the  work  Thou  liast  appointed  them.  Therefore,  Holy 
Father,  keep  them  tnie  to  Thy  name,  which  Thou  gavest  Me  to  make 
known  to  them,  that  l)y  their  common  faith  and  love  they  may  l)0 
one,  as  Thou  and  I  are  one.  While  I  was  in  the  world,  1  watched 
and  protected  those  whom  Thou  thus  committedst  to  My  aire,  and 
kept  them  faithful  to  Thy  name ; — kept  them  from  the  evil  one,  from 
denying  Thee,  from  falling  away  from  Thee ;  and  none  of  them  has 
perished  but  the  son  of  perdition — as  could  not  but  be,  for  the  Scrip- 
ture must  be  fulfilled.  Thou  must  watch  and  keep  them,  now  that 
I  shall  leave  them! 

*•  But,  now,  I  come  to  Thee,  and  these  things  I  speak,  being  yet  in 
the  world,  that  they  may  have,  in  their  own  souls,  the  perfect  joy 
that  is  in  Mine,  feeling  assured  confidence  that  the  grave  will  not 
have  dominion  over  Me,  and  that  they  will  have  Thee  for  their  helper. 
I  have  given  them  Thy  word,  and  for  their  receiving  it,  the  world 
has  hated  them;  because  they  do  not  belongto  it,  as  I  do  not.  There- 
fore, O  Father,  keep  them !  I  ask  not  that  Thou  shouldest  take  them 
out  of  the  world  because  it  hates  them ;  for  suffering  and  struggle  are 
needed  to  perfect  their  spiritual  life,  and  to  spread  abroad  my  King- 
dom. But  I  ask  that  Thou  shouldest  protect  them  from  the  eVil  one, 
that  they,  too,  iKJCome  not  sons  of  ix?rdilion.  They,  like  Me,  are  not 
of  the  world,  for  it  is  the  kingdom  of  the  evil  one;  ttierefore,  they 
need  Thy  protecting  care,  and  as  Thine  own  will  surely  have  it. 

**Thou  hast  brought  them  out  from  amidst  the  unlK?lieving  and 
hostile  world,  and  Imst  given  them  to  Me,  and  they  have  received, 
and  kept,  Thy  Word,  made  known  to  them  by  Me.  Thus  they  live 
in  the  Truth,  for  Thy  Word  is  Truth;  sanctify  them  in  this,  the 
sphere  of  their  new  spiritual  life:  not  only  keep  them  in  it,  but  con- 
secrate and  prepare  them  for  their  great  work,  by  giving  them, 
through  the  Spirit  of  holiness  and  tnith,  divine  enlightenmcint,  power, 
boldness,  love,  zeal.  Even  as  Thou  didst  send  Me  into  the  world, 
but  didst  first  consecrate  Me  by  the  Spirit,  given  without  measure, 
that  I  might  accomplish  the  work  Thou  gavest  Me  to  do,  1  have  also 
sent  them  into  the  world,  and  they,  O  Father,  need  a  similar  conse- 
cration, in  Thine  own  measure,  to  prosper  in  Thy  work. 

*'  For  their  sakes  I  consecrate  myself  to  Thee,  in  My  death — as  a 
holy  offering — for  I  am  both  high  priest  and  s:icrifice ;  that  ihvy, 
also,  may  be  made  holy  in  the  Truth,  by  Thy  Spirit — the  Helper 
whom  Thou  wilt  send,  because  I,  the  Iloly  One,  have  thus  died  for 
them. 

"But I  pray  not  for  these,  Thy  servants  now  before  Thee,  alone, 
but  for  all  them,  also,  who  will  henceforth  believe  in  Me,  through 
their  word — that  they  all,  teachers,  Ix^lievers,  and  converts,  may  bo 
one,  in  mutual  fellowship  and  communion  of  love;  the  copy  of  that 
between  Thee,  Father,  and  Me :— communion  so  deep  and  holy  that 
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Thou  Bit  in  Me.  nntl  1,  in  Thee.  Miiy  tlipy  lip.  thiif!.  one  in  each 
tillHT.  hy  Ix'in^  one  iu  Ub,  by  ioving  viuil  oonuumiion  wiUi  Thee  and 
Ml',  lliiit  llic  iiiil«!lieviDg  Tvorid  may  liuve  a  visible  proof,  and  mny 
IkHi'vc,  iliui  Tlimi  rtldst  send  Me — tbc  source — llio  centre — the  slay 
of  such  liL'iiv.'nly  kive. 

'■Tlml  !iU  who  BhftU,  now,  or  hereaflpr,  believe  in  Me.  mnj  t« 
tliiis.  one,  in  holy  love  mwl  life,  even  as  We  are  One — I  havi'  giwn 
Uicm,  as  (.heir  future  inhcribuice.  nt  My  coming,  in  My  eternal  King- 
(loin,  part  in  that  heavenly  glory  which  Tliou  hast  ^vvd  He:  iXtnl 
they  niaysliarc  it  with  Mc.  for  ever,  i  have  gi»-cn  it  ihrm.  tlml  lliey 
iniiy  be  one,  even  as  We  are  ODe,  for  how  strung  diubI  it  l>e  as  ii  IhiikI 
u[  niiity  thnl  they  are  heirs  tOKelLer  at  tlie  same  glory  with  Mv  in 


en  Jle— liie  Siiviour  of  the  worlii 

'■  Futiier.  I  will  that  they  whom  Thou  hnat  given  Me,  from  oU  tba 
gcnerntiuns  of  men,  be  with  Me  hereafter,  lo  enjoy  etemul  life,  oad 
cverltiiling  cominunion  wjtii  Me,  in  iliiil  heiivenly  wori<I  whilliiT  I 
am  now  giilnc.  It  is  Ihe  high  reward  of  their'  tailhfulucss,  ilicir 
Boprenic  consolntion  amidst  all  earllity  Irials,  their  gloriouH  aniniuiiilg 
hope.  I  will  that  their  joy  may  bo  full,  in  seeing  and  sharing  My 
bciircfily  glory,  as  tbcj  have  seen  and  shared  My  humiliation  on 
earth — that  glory  with  Tliyself,  whieh  Tliou  lisst  civcD  Mc  bccauie 
Ttiou  lovedst  Jle  before  tlie  foundation  of  the  world. 

'■  liighteous  Father,  1  know  tliat  Thou  wiit  eurrj-  out  this  My  will, 
for,  though  the  world  lius  not  known  or  ncknowlcdge<l  Thcc.'  as  re- 
vealid  in  My  words  and  deeds— I  linve  known  Thee,  aa  wurkiiie  in 
Me,  and  revculiii^  Thyself  through  Mo— known  Thee  by  direct 
immuliate  knowledge — and  these,  Tliy  servanls  before  Thee,  having 
opened  their  hearts,  and  received  My  wonl,  liavc  known  and  Ix-lies'oa 
Uiat  Thou  liast  sent  ile.  I  have  made  known  unto  them  Thy  Nnme, 
and  will  make  it  known  Ihrutigh  the  Spirit  wliom  I  wilt  8cnd;  that 
the  luvQ  wherewith  Thou  host  loved  Me,  Thou  mayesl  al:<o  make 
dwell  in  tiieir  hearts,  and  tliat  I,  by  the  Spirit,  may  dwell  in  them 
forever." 

How  aulilimelj  this  prayer  was  realized  in  Ihe  history  of  the 
ApoNlles,  the  "  Acts"  and  the  Epistles  abundantly  JlluHtrate'  It  was 
their  eonunon  glory  to  believe  that  nothing  could  M'purnte  thorn  from 
tiic  love  of  Go<i  in  Clirist;  llutt  He.  by  His  Spirit,  was  with  them, 
and  that  limy  overcame  all  that  iippoged,  through  Ills  help.  The 
contract  lietween  Ilie  dejected,  falnt-liearicd,  materializing  Galibean 
fibljernien  and  peaHonls  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  heroic,  spiriluid  con- 

' H  of  I'cniccost  an<l  aflcr-tinies,  is,  itself,  u  miracle,  great  beyond 

1 —     n-i.-  1,1. — 1.  ..i_^  ^j  ^iiii^  jjj^^  grandeur  of  conecplioL, 
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nitely  higher  mental  and  moral  condition,  as  complete  an  the  chan.s^ 
from  early  Iwilij^ht  to  noon,  and  find  their  only  Holiition  in  the 
admission  that  they  must  have  received  tlie  miraculous  spiritual 
enlightenment  from  above  wliich  Jesus  had  promised  to  send  tliem. 


CHAPTER   LX. 

THE  ARREST. 

While  Jesus  was  tenderly  biddini^  farewell  to  His  few  followers 
in  the  upper  room,  all  was  bustle  and  excitement  amon*;:  the  Church 
authorities,  now  on  the  track  of  His  blocnl  by  the  help  of  Judas. 

It  was  thereat  holiday  of  the  year  at  Jerusalem:  the  week  in 
which,  beyond  anv  other  time,  the  whole  population  gave  tliemst^lves 
up  to  rejoicing.  I'he  citizens,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were 
rejiping  the  great  gold  harvest  of  the  year  from  the  myriads  of 
pilgrims,  and  they,  on  their  side,  had  the  excitement  of  numl)ers,  and 
novelty,  and  religious  enthusiasm.  A  mere  mountain  city,  Jerusalem 
lived  by  the  Temple,  either  directly  or  indire(^tly,  and  it  was  now  the 
loadstone  that  had  dmwn  the  whole  Jewish  world  around  it. 

With  the  craft  that  habitually  marked  him,  llie  tetrarch  Antipas  had 
come  up  from  Tiberias,  U)  show  how  devoutly  he  honoured  the  Law, 
and  had  taken  his  residence  in  the  old  ca><tle  of  the  iVsmoueans. 
which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  family.  It  was  near  the 
Xystus,  and  exactly  opposite  the  Temple,  to  which  he  could  cross  by 
the  upper  bridge,  over  the  Tyropccoa  Valley,  between  Ziou  and 
Moriali. 

Pilate,  also,  had  arrived  from  Coesanja,  to  secure,  in  person,  tho 
preservation  of  order  in  the  dangerous  days  of  the  feast.  His  quar- 
ters were  in  the  new  palace,  built  by  Herod  the  Great  on  Zion.  It 
was  the  pride  of  Jerusalem.  "  The  kinds  of  stone  used  in  its  con- 
struction," says  Joscphus,  *•  were  countless.  Whatever  was  rare 
abounded  in  it.  The  roofs  astonished  every  one  by  the  length  of 
their  beams,  and  the  l>eauty  of  their  adornment.  Vessels,  mostly  of 
gold  and  silver,  rich  in  ch;ising,  shone  on  every  side.  The  great 
dining-hall  had  been  constructed  to  supply  table-couches  for  three 
hundred  guests.  Othei's  opened  in  all  directions,  each  with  a  different 
style  of  pillar.  The  open  space  before  the  palace  was  laid  out  in 
broad  walks,  planted  with  lon^  avenues  of  different  trees,  and  l)or- 
dered  by  broad  deep  canals  and  great  ponds,  flowing  with  cool,  clear 
water,  and  ui*t  off  a'ong  the  banks  with  innumerable  works  of  art." 
It  was  the  vast  citadel-palace  in  which  the  tragedies  of  the  family  of 
Herod  has  bt;en  enacted.  Here  Archelaus  had  reigned,  and  Glaphyra 
had  died.  By  right  of  war,  the  Romans  had  taken  it,  as  the  chief 
building  of  the  city,  for  the  residence  of  the  procurators,  and  had 
made  it  the  Prsetorium,  or  headqtiarters.  Its  exvcYowit^— \w^<fc  ^viqm^ 
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to  permit  nlmnsl  nn  annylo  l>c gnllicTpd  in  ft,  if  m 

the  inner  aide  of  tho  Aral  cilj;  wall  nn!   —    

cnstlcH  of  wliitc  sioae— Mariamr  p  H 
Herod  lind  I'liilt;  tlic  whole  cons!   u   n 


nrrpomiT— ran  along 

10  Ivd  w  lb  iIh-  eraa 

1 1  PluiNHel  »,  wliitU  J 
n    1.    fort  tication. 

Ill-  t'nifly 


uftiliircaii 


IIiuiiiAH.  or  Anaima,  wit.Lout  wIk 
Ihu  nffiiira  of  the  Uicocracy.     A 

fixniily,  lie  whs  Ally  notorious  for  _   , . . . 

CDtly  U>  lake  llie  chief  purt  In  tli  h  »<n  ultiT- 

Wiinlg  did  in  tliiit  of  St.  Jnmes.  H  liiul  bren  appo  nltd  h  gli  ^ricKl 
hy  Quirinliis  in  Ibe  year  a.o,  7, 1  u  ud  Ik  n  depn  ol  of  tl  t-  dipniiy 
Seven  yeara  laller  by  Valerius  t  rn  iw  11  e  uu  que  1  unour  was  ro 
BLTVcil  to  biiD,  however,  of  aocing  I  m  Ave  sons  FUccc«.lvelv^TitiiTi 
— one  of  llKon  twice — a  distinction  wliich.  in  later  \  care,  gsiiicd  for 
blm,  amoD^  his  coantmoeu.  Uu>  numi.'  of  Ibo  moat  fortaoate  of  nu'n. 

lulrigue  and  iinwroned  plotlliig  were  Uic  very  life  of  IlBDnnii  imd 
Ilia  houHC.  Tlie  gliding,  ni'iidly.  pnalii'likc  Bmoothin-ss  witli  wliirh 
llivv  stiwd  llitir  prey  was  a  wonder  I'vcii  lo  iliiir  nwn  L-fi!i  niiiim, 
and  had  given  (hem  a  by-uame  as  bitu^iDg  vipers.  When  Quirintus, 
sflcrllicccnsuH,  sacrifltiid  the  higii  priest  Joazer,  who  had  broughl  on 
Linieeif  universui  hatred  by  bis  services  to  tbc  Romans,  Hannaa  was 
chiiscn  as  [he  one  of  Uie  Temple  arixtocracy  least  displeasing  either 
to  (be  Itomans  or  the  Jews,  He  bad  managed  t«  maintain  his  in- 
fluence imdcr  tliree  iirocurators  through  diRlcult  times.  Under  Vale- 
rius Grains,  he  ba<l  iiad  to  f,ive  way  to  Ivmncl  Ben  Pliabi.  Iiiil,  aftel" 
B  year,  liiul  had  liini  displaced,  in  favour  of  Elcaznr,  one  of  liis  own 
sons.  He  liiin^lf  declined  lo  take  the  place  again,  on  the  same 
ground  on  uliich  Jonatlian,  another  of  his  Fona.  afterwards  did  so,  in 
tlib  davs  of  Ilenid  Agrippa,  when  thai  king  wished  bim  to  lake  it  a 
second  lime.  The  family,  tbougii  loose  euougb  iu  more  serious  mat- 
ters, were  very  strict  as  to  liichirchical  order.  Ko  one,  they  held, 
aliould  pul  on  again  tlie  siicred  vestments  after  haviug  once  laid  Ihem 
off,  and  released  biinself  from  the  obllj^Iioiis  under  which  their 
wearer  lay.  tlatmas  howed  to  tliisrule,  as  vital  lo  the  Ibeocraliecoa- 
6tiluti<m,  by  tbc  help  of  which  bis  hoii.ie  stood  at  Ibe  bead  of  [sract. 
He  cliosc,  therefore,  benceforlh  lo  guide  the  reins  in  safe  obscurity, 
but  wiib  a  firm  liand. 

His  sons,  EleaTar,  Jonathan,  Theophllus,  Matthias,  and  Hannon, 
miccessively  liecanie  high  priests,  but  when,  at  his  death,  the  leHiliTij; 
spirit  was  gone,  the  brutality  of  Ilic  Sadtlucee  came  more  proniincully 
into  play,  and  siK'eilily  led  to  Hie  ruin  of  Hie  house. 

Amoii;;  the  high  priests  who  bad  iuterrupted  the  direct  reign  of  Ihla 
family,  Ciuapluis,  son-in-htw  of  Hnnnas,  ruled  lonecst.  At  the  titoe 
of  the  condemnaiion  of  Jesus,  be  had  held  the  high  pricHtbood  for 
seventeen  years,  having  given  I^latc  no  excuse  for  setting  him  awde, 
in  spite  o!  ilia  cou&icl  TuHvec\.\\ti  VVfe  >».tgiv%.  vVik  vluelda,  uid  lii«  Ms- 


it-^s^^Mfm   wen 
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duita  of  Jerusalem.  He  even  retained  it  till  after  the  great  day,  in 
the  year  a.d.  36,  when  the  sacred  vestments,  so  long  held  from  them, 
were  handed  over  by  Vitelliiis  permanently  to  the  Jews,  instead  of 
being  given  out  to  them  from  the  strong  room  of  Antonia,  a  week 
before  each  great  feast,  for  seven  days'  purifications,  washings,  and 
consecrations,  to  free  them  from  heathen  defilement,  before  they 
could  be  worn,  Caiapiias,  however,  had  little  to  do  with  procuring 
this  great  favour,  and  was  almost  immediately  after  deposed;  Jona- 
than,  the  son  of  Hannas,  being  appointed  in  his  stead. 

Thus,  at  the  time  of  the  condemnation  of  Jesus,  the  acting  hiffh 
priest  wafi  only  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  family,  at  the 
head  of  which  stood  Ilannsis,  his  father-in-law,  sorely  envied  by  the 
rest  of  tlie  priestly  aristocracy. 

Jewish  tradition  des(?ribes  the  grades  of  the  ancient  hierarchy  as 
consisting  of  the  high  priest;  liis  deputy,  orSagan;  two  suffragans 
of  theJ3agans;  seven  priests,  to  wliom  were  entrusted  the  keys  of  the 
Temple;  and  three  treasurers,  whose  office  it  was  to  give  out  the 
sacred  vessels.  Of  those  holding  these  oflices  when  Jesus  was  con- 
demned, we  can  still  darkly  make  out  some.  Beside  Caiaphas,  at  his 
right  hand,  sat  Hannas,  the  titular  second,  but  real  head.  Jochanan 
Ben  Zacchai,  called  John  in  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  ono 
Alexander,  seem  to  have  held  the  next  dignities,  and  after  them  came 
the  live  sons  of  Hannas,  already  an  old  man,  Eleazar,  Jonathan, 
Theophilus,  Matthias,  and  Hannas — the  five  apparently  liinted  at  in 
the  awful  parable  of  Dives  and  his  five  brothel's— all  to  be  high  priests 
hereafter,  and  Hannas,  the  younger,  to  stain  his  pontiflciitc  by  the 
murder  of  James,  the  brother  of  Jesus. 

The  names  of  some  other  members  of  what  we  may  call  the  self- 
constituted  high  ecclesiastical  council,  still  survive.  Among  these 
were  Joazer  and  Eleazar,  the  sons  of  that  Simon  Bo^^thus  of  Alex- 
andria, father  of  the  second  Mariamne,  the  belle  of  Jerusalem, 
married  by  Herod.  The  father,  though  well-nigh  a  heretic  in  the 
eyes  of  the  national  party,  had  been  made  high  priest  by  his  royal 
son-in-law,  and  his  sons  had  succeeded  him  in  the  dignity,  but  bore 
an  evil  name  for  their  state  and  violence.  Their  guara  of  spearmen, 
indeed,  l)ecame  an  object  of  popular  hatred.  Simon,  sumamed  Kan- 
thera — the  Quarrelsome — the  murderer  of  St.  James,  the  son  of  Zab- 
dai, — and  his  son  Elioneus,  afterwards  high  priest,  had  a  right  to 
attend,  and  did  so  with  a  pomp  which  brought  on  the  family  the  curse 
of  the  people — "  Woe  to  your  fine  feathers,  ye  family  of  Kantheral" 
Ismael  Ben  Phabi,  the  handsomest  man  of  his  day,  was  another 
mitred  high  counsellor,  to  be  famed  hereafter  for  the  clubs  and  blows 
of  his  serving  men,  the  greed  of  his  bailiffs,  his  shameless  nepotism, 
and  the  Oriental  luxury  of  his  dress;  one  outer  tunic  of  which  cost 
a  hundred  minoe — equal,  perhaps,  at  this  day,  to  eighteen  hundred 

gounds.     There  were,  also,  Johanan  Ben  Nebedai — the  persecutor  of 
t.  Paul;  infamous  m  later  days  as  a  sensual  gluttoii,  who  seized 


Mfffe— •  bDdr  iqiDiakBt  la  *  Jt^iA  Swaalt 
m  m»  fe»^aid—  irtfKmmK  Jom:  br  Ikfy.  Bkow  «m  UmW 
acBvMthr  f^mm/i^  «f  Ooa  a*  Ik?  ws«.     One  «r  nniet 

ins^,bMikrrtBd^M*aB(y«o<n^  to  take  Ilk  part  optxly.    Iba 

feoi  m  1Mb  Udk  «Mi  ari«  te  Mta««L  UmrIi  aoMe  wko  tel  a»t 
ttahrqr  J^v^  nnMr  7«>n  ««%  ^  (^  »>Vht  MdMMl.  dMlUlM 

U  WW  tee  is  Ike  a£|te  cif  Umi^ttTshai  Jem  bad  Mkded  nb  tat 

lEi^.or*  jTii  farmi't  r  n.\vr.     A.'fi  r^ti-^j'  im  tW  imir'.-iii.iri,,!  <-uHi<n 

lit:le  fond  b:ul  ■In.-^j  suu^  Ibt  fir4  iko  of  Ibe  »ii  P^alms—llie 
Ctce  butnimt  and  Ihiitt^ntli  lo  one  bumlred  and  ci^lccntlt — whiclt 
t'ltm^i  Ihe  •rrpal  Ifalklujata  of  Ibe  Passorer  and  ail  otbor  taaU. 
TIk  ^illiM;^  lA  the  ni^bl  had  bfen  brukcn  b;  tbe  sound  al  ibe  time 
Wbi-o  tbe  Wfnod  cup  had  li«-n  poured  out.  Now.  al  the  cloi*.  tt»a 
Ti»ces  of  the  ekk:;!  of  tiitiD  ch^uitFd.  niih  don,  solemn  straiDs.  tbe 
nmaiaiitr  of  the  Ilalkrtujah — Ibc  ifft  rvspoDdiog  with  tlit-  wonl. 
Hallelujah,  at  tbe  close  of  carb  vi-rse.  Tbe  anihetn  iH'gan  litlv— 
"  Not  iinlo  u.t,  iHiI  uDto  D.",  but  unto  Thr  name  give  glon-.  for  llij 
tniLit-y  and  for  Tby  iruib'<:  i^e."  and  cio;^  with  the  words  of  Ibe 
bun'mil  and  (-iirliit-cnih  F^ilm— "  UteK-cd  l«  He  that  conu-tb  in  Tbe 
name  of  Jc-bovab:''  Ibe  Apcstka  re^^foding — "In  the  name  of 
Ji'bovab.  Ilallclujah^^  And.  now,  all  vrm  over,  and  tbe  Ek-ven, 
followinz  their  Mx-ler.  went  out  inio  the  niglit.  They  were  on  ILeir 
way  to  UcIhM-mane. 

Tlie  fljrfrii  of  Jesus  bad.  liiiherto.  been  calm  and  WTcne.  Bui  the 
final  c1oi«:  Ibe  break  wiih  all  Ibc  past:  Ibc  itbailuw.  deeper  tban  that 
of  KedroD.  iH'fore  Him,  for  Ibc  time  brought  on  a  reaction,  wbich, 
till  it  pa>v-ed.  oremhelmed  Him  with  trouble.  No  wonder  Ibc 
Apiinthn  had  been  ea.-l  down  wbcn  even  Ho,  who  had  been  exboriing 
Ibetn  lo  diaini'<s  sorrow,  was  ilim$clf  moved.  Behind  Him  lay  life, 
iKf'ire  Him  death:  He  was  aliout  to  leave  friend.s;  and  the  fairearlh, 
wliicb.  a.t  a  man.  lit:  loved  »■>  well;  and  HU  infant  Church,  the  hope 
of  Ihe  world  He  Imdeomc  to  save.  Before  Illm  lay,  uot  only  natural 
rli'ulli,  liut  sliame,  dc-rjslon.  nisconceptioD.  He  whose  wliolu  kouI 
WUH  tnilli,  WU.H  to  Ih!  crurftled  as  a  deeeiver:  tlie  one  on  earth  abHO- 
luUly  loyal  to  God,Ue'KftsV*d\ciuni,V>\oai|JKO"ii-    To  be  mistvpre- 
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scnted :  to  feel  the  utter  falseness  of  charts,  and  to  be  crucified  on 
the  ground  of  them!  How  might  it  affect  the  little  band,  to  whom 
the  niture  of  His  kingdom  was  entrusted?  He  had  liitherto  restrained 
Himself  from  using  His  supernatunil  ])ower  in  His  own  behalf — 
would  He  still  do  so?  He  had  but  to  speak,  and  all  would  be  changed; 
for  He  wiio  could  calm  the  waves  of  the  sea,  could  still  the  tumult  of 
the  people,  and  what  were  Temple  guards  or  Roman  soldiers  against 
legions  of  angels?  Would  He  still  absolutely  subordinate  all  thought 
of  self  ?  Would  He,  to  the  end,  let  men  do  with  Him  as  they  pleased, 
though  He  had  at  His  command  all  the  powers  of  heaven?  The 
temptation  of  the  desert  and  of  the  mountain  may,  for  a  moment, 
have  returned,  and  who  can  tell  the  struggle  it  must  have  been  to 
overcome  it? 

Nor  was  even  this  all.  The  mysteries  of  the  divine  counsels  must 
be  for  ever  unknown,  but  they  pressed,  in  all  their  weijjht,  on  His 
absolutely  sinless  soul.  He  wt\s  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  man:  to 
be  made  an  offering  for  sin,  though  He  knew  none:  to  l)c  repaid  for 
infinite  love  and  goodness  by  ignominy  and  shame.  Perfect  inno- 
cence freely  yielding  it,*<elf  to  misconception  and  death,  for  the  un- 
worthy ana  vile,  would  be  transcendent  evi-ii  in  a  man,  but  in  the 
Son  of  God.  Who  can  tell  w^hat  it  was  to  have  left  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  in  the  heavens  to  stoop  to  Calvary ! — for  Him  who  could 
raise  the  dead  to  descend  to  the  tomb!  No  wonder  His  hunum  soul 
was  for  the  moment  eelipsi'd  and  clouded. 

They  passed,  silent  and  sad,  down  the  steep  side  of  the  Kedron,  for 
the  town  gate  w^as  open  that  night  jus  it  was  Passover,  and,  crossing 
by  the  briclge,  were  on  the  road  which  leads  over  the  Mount  of  Olives 
to  Bethany.  The  noise  of  the  multitude  had  pivssed  aw^ay,  and  the 
•world  lay  asleep  under  the  great  Passover- moon.  The  i)ath  lay 
among  stone-walled  orchards  and  gardens,  which  Titus  wiis,  here- 
after, to  find  so  many  deadly  battle-grounds,  with  the  walls  for  ram- 
parts. He  had  gone  out  of  the  city,  each  night,  to  Bethany,  but  had 
no  intention  of  doing  so  now,  for  He  knew  that  His  hour  liad  come. 
Alw^avs  given  to  solitary  prayer,  among  the  hills  so  dear  to  Him  as 
a  Galilfcan.  He  had  often  turned  aside  to  commune  with  His  Father 
on  one  part  or  otlu.T  of  Olivet,  and,  this  night,  chose  the  stillness 
and  shade  of  a  spot  which  His  presence  made,  henceforth,  sacred 
for  ever.  An  olive  orchard  lay  near — known  by  the  name  of  the  Oil- 
Press — or,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  it — Gk^thsemane.  It  was 
called  80  from  a  rock-hewn  trough  in  it,  in  which  the  rich  olives  were 
trodden  with  the  feet,  the  oil  flowing  into  a  lower  vat  at  hand.  The 
new  leaves  were  opening  over  the  branches  as  they  passed,  and  the 
moonlight  fell  through  their  motionless  network,  on  the  tender  spring 
grass.  Stillness,  peace,  solitude,  filled  earth  and  air-  even  the  birfi 
slept  safely  on  tlie  boughs,  under  the  great  sky ;  for  they,  too,  had  a 
Heavenly  Father.  Moriah  rose  in  richly  wooded  terracea  beUmdU 
crownea  with  the  snow-white  Temple  in  \U  Tiia^D^<cfc\i<5ft,  ^Jc^^^^^J^r 
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foiv  them,  rmin  its  1»rd«T  of  gnrdens  unci  orchBTtb,  the  yellow  ilopn 
or  Olivet  s-wflled  bclwoen  tbriii  nnd  the  ]nvnfl  cottage  of  Bethany. 

Amiiisl  this  <iiiiet  and  tieitulj  of  patiiic  .lesus  tiimrd  aside.  And 
entered  the  eoclosurcof  GetliH>nianc,  In  sIrehgUien  Ilbt  uiul  Im  the 
roming  crisis.     It  itas  a  littiug  pluce — itinidul  olives,  ILc  embiema  a( 

A  squnre,  etone-wallwl  spot,  rlosc  by  the  polb  to  Bctlmny.  nn  the 
edge  of  lite  Kedron  nvinc,  nuder  the  Hliadow  of  Ihe  Teniae  bill,  ic 
(■tin  shown  as  tlic  .i^pot.  Vcnernhle  o1ivc-trec«.  tended  with  enpcrsil- 
tioua  care,  ate  claJTRed  as  the  very  witnesaes  nf  our  Saviour's  aconv. 
Imt  it  is  fatal  tn  Ihe  belief  iu  their  age.  tbat  Tilu*  ufterwiu£  eiil 
down  all  the  tn«a  nrouDd  J(Tui»leni,  tor  militu;  tisc.  «nd  tbnt  tbe 
inme  fale  has  liefttlleo  Ihe  whole  ncichbourbood  even  in  later  Eiece«. 
But  tbc  ^ii.ned  tranks.  twenty  to  thirty  feet  bigli,  tli«  broad  braDche;, 
tind  the  slill  BctlosioD  at  least  reproduce  the  outward  featurea  of  ttie 
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awful  Isolnlion,  Font  boemed  an  if  e\en  hcnvcn  were  as  far  from 
Iliraan  the  sympathy  of  eortb:  as  if  even  its  lights  had  gone  out,  and 
He  was  treading  (lie  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  in  a  horror  of 
thick  darknesR,  Must  lie  bear  all?  Must  the  cup  be  drunk  to  the 
dregs  »  Whs  redemption  possible  only  at  the  awful  price  that  so 
oppressed  llis)=oiil  ?  Coulil  the  iiotir  not  pass?  Wua  it  not  possible 
for  Ihe  Elernnl  Fnllier  (o  save  Ilim  from  it  ! 
T-  ....  .... 

Itin 
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was  "exceeding  sorrowful,"  *' sore  amazed,"  **^cry  heavy."  His 
«oul,  as  it  were,  sank  under  the  vision  that  rose  before  it.  **  O  my 
Father,"  He  cried,  **  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me 
nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  Thine,  be  done."  But  as  long  as  there 
was  a  struggle  of  the  frail  human  nature,  and  a  cry,  however  reverent 
and  lowly Tror  change,  if  possible,  in  the  burden  laid  on  Him,  there 
could  be  no  peace.  Rising  from  the  ground,  in  His  agony  of  spirit, 
even  human  sympathy  and  presence  seemed  as  if  they  would  be  a  re- 
lief. He  came  therefore  to  the  Three,  but  only  to  lind  that,  in  Ilis  long. 
wrestling  supplications,  even  they.  His  nearest  ones,  overcome  by 
weariness  of  body  and  spirit,  lay  sunk  in  deep  sleep.  Rousing 
Peter — lately  co  boastful — He  gently  reproved  antl  warned  him,  and 
with  him,  the  others.  **  What !  could  you  not  wat(;h  with  me  one 
hour  ?  Watch,  und  pray  as  ye  do  so,  that  ye  may  not  expose  your 
selves  to  temptation  to  be  untrue  to  me,  and  to  be  offended  at  me,  ai* 
I  have  said  you  would.  The  spirit  indeed  is  willing  to  stand  by  me 
faithfully,  but  human  nature,  with  its  instinct  of  self-preservation,  is 
weak,  and  if  you  heed  not,  will  make  you  fall !" 

Leaving  them  again,  He  once  more  prostrated  Himself  in  prayer, 
but  the  clouds  were  already  breaking,  for  His  whole  being  had  re 
turned  to  its  habitual  harmony  with  tlie  will  of  God.  Every  desire 
or  wish  of  His  own,  was  passing  like  a  troubled  dream.  "O  my 
Father,"  cried  He  now,  "  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me, 
except  I  drink  it,  Thy  will  be  done. "  Perfect  peace  of  soul  can  only 
be  found  in  absolute  submission  to  the  One  Supreme  Will,  and  that 
He  was  fast  attaining.  Returning  to  the  Three — who  knows  for 
what? — He  found  them  asleep  again.  They  were  losing,  by  their 
hour's  sloth,  the  opportunity  of  cheering  and  helping  their  Master  in 
His  sorest  trial.  Man  had  thus  failed  Him,  but  the  need  of  human 
comfort  was  passing  away.  Retiring,  therefore,  once  more,  and 
prostrating  Himself  a  third  time,  the  same  calm,  child-like  submis- 
sion to  His  Father  again  rose  from  His  lips.  He  had  triumphed, 
He  had  been  heard  in  tliut^  He  feared  He  no  longer  craved  a  change, 
even  if  pos?7ble,  in  the  ordered  course  of  the  divine  purposes:  His 
earnest  cry  had  passed  into  still  submi-ssion;  His  intense  desire  into 
holy  acquiescence.  He  thought  no  longer  of  Himself,  but  of  the 
perfect  love  and  wisdom  of  the  Father.  He  had  ceased  to  have  a 
wish:  enough  for  Him,  henceforth,  the  all-holy,  all-wise,  all-loving, 
will  of  the  Father,  His  spirit  had  broken  through  the  cloud  that  for 
a  moment  darkened  it,  and  reposed  once  more  in  the  calm  light  of 
the  face  of  God.  The  tempter  had  fled,  and,  in  His  place,  as  after 
the  victory  of  the  wilderness,  we  are  told  by  St.  Luke,  "there  ap- 
peared an  angel  unto  Him  from  Heaven,  strengthening  Him." 

Meanwhile,  Judas  had  been  busy.  Exposed,  and  dismissed  by  hi  ^ 
Master  from  the  company  of  the  Apostles,  he  had  only  been  the  more 
set  to  carry  out  his  miserable  purposes.  Hast(Miing  through  thv 
illuminated  streets  to  the  authorities,  he  had,  forthwith,  reporte. 
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tbnt  Uio  fHVOiimblc  moment  aeeincd  to  linvv  t-oinP.  Jcmis  ItnJ.  oace 
iiinn'.  v(>iihjr(.'[l  iuli>  Jn-nb^ilciii,  nnd  11iiiiij;li  it  might  luil  tw  skiff  In 
liiki'  llliii  in  till'  tbrnnj^l  dty.  il  wiiulil  1m'  nisv  to  como  upoD  Ilim 
miUiili'  iliu  wnlls,  UN  He  niM  in  t1i):<  lintilt  of  eoiug  rucli  ui^t  for 
lirjiyiT  lo  II  !<|K)t  lit  Hie  fiK>t  of  Ltw  Muunt  ot  Ollvug.  Tko  tniutr 
Uliiiiil  Gttli>.eniiint'. 

Tlie  authorities  rcmairK^  in  permnnotit  siveioa  till  lh«  amwt  \ru 
cfTeclFtl,  nnd  at  ouce  clilaehed  piut  of  Hip  Tctuplc  Watch,  a  IkkIj 
itcting  m  ihi:  poliix'  of  the  Temple  and  only  Brmcd,  In  a  f«w  caw«, 
wlUi  wooden  WionB  or  i-lulw.  TUe  oUlwrn  uT  lUt-  Wnich.  uul  even 
Bomi!  of  the  cUit'f  iiriests  imd  oUliTs.  in  ilii  iv  (■xiiiciiipnt.  ncc-iintp*^ 
nii:i1  tlii'iii.  Il  liEul  lii^ii  lhuiii;ltt  iiiiu] .,  \'..  ■',:  ■  \  ■  I ,  I'linistGoinim'B 
niiUir-r  lium  uiiilis('i|>liiiud  nn<1  \ii  i  \<\-;h  prit'Fl  liml, 

llicrcfiire,  CTimniiuiiriiUjd  with   Pi:..  ■     ■     .   il<'iilill<.tw.  Hint 

lit  ]U'i)|ioi-i'il  tlii^  ariTst  of  u  fiiU.    ^l<  - ^  Ui  Ihv  Itouuli 

power,  mill  foored  il  rcucm;.  A  ■  l..iiul  i-...i,  iltniturc  U-tu  lold 
off  friim  tlic  troops  in  Anttinin,  and  tbi'sc,  uudLr  tlii?  rtiiliantli  in 
commoDd  of  tlic  gantsoD,  waited  thtlr  orders.  A  mbhlo  of  tils 
HCrvnnts  of  the  high  priests  and  diicf  nien,  with  lanienw  and  toirJim, 
to  discover  Jesus  should  lie  iitTempt  In  hide  HiniM'If.  led  llie  wuv, 
bchiad  Jndat),  who  went  fon;most  no  guide.  It  wiis  llie  full  moou  of 
April,  but  the  trees  nnd  recesses  might  aid  an  attempt  at  estiipe. 

Jcsui)  Imd  just  returned  from  llis  lliird  nmycr.  and  was  Ti>U!>inR 
His  disciples;  when  lie  heard  the  noise  of  tliesoldiersaDd  theeniwd, 
anil  s!iw  Ihcir  lights  approaching.  The  diHappoiniment.  even  in  Ilis 
most  trusted  friuiidD,  Hnlcep  when  tliey  xliuuld  have  watched,  and 
leaving  it  lo  llimself  to  discover  Judau  and  Ills  band,  wutindcd  llii 
bcarl.  With  keen  but  gentle  ironj*,  Iherefnre,  lie  told  then)  iliat 
they  might  sleep  on  now  and  lake  Ilieir  rest,  if  tbey  chose:  llieir 
wiilcliing  was  no  lunger  uceiled.  IJis  hour  had  come.  Tlien.  jspcak- 
ing  in  a  serious  strain,  lie  bade  thciii  "rise  and  go  out  with  Ulm.  for 
the  traitor  was  at  hand." 

Judas  luid  his  eniployera  lind  utterly  misjudged  the  ebaraclerol 
Jesus.  Knowing  all  tliiit  was  Iiefore  tliui,  and.  now,  calmly  viclo- 
rious  over  momentary  human  weakness,  lie  di<l  not  wait  for  llis 
cneniies,  but,  taking  Hiit  disciples  witli  illm,  went  out  of  the  garden 
enclosure  to  meet  tliem.  "Whom  seek  ye?"  said  He,  oh  they  op- 
proaclii-d.  "Jesus  the  Nnzarene,"  answered  the  foremost.  To 
their  confusion,  the  calm,  self-pnssi^ssed  speiiker  picienlly  told  Ihem 
thai  Ho  was  Jesus.  Not  a  few  in  the  Jewish  crowd  now  gathered 
before  Him,  had  heard  Him  spoken  ot  as  a  prophet,  and  bad.  per- 
haps, even  accepted  Him  as  such.  They  had  all  beard  of  His  super- 
natural power,  from  whatever  source,  aud  He  ndeht  now  use  it 
against  them,  though  hitherto  He  Lnd  never  nvaitcd  tlimecif  of  it  for 
personal  ends.  His  kingly  composure  and  dignity,  moreover,  awed 
them,  for  grandeur  of  soul  and  bearing  enforce  acknowledgment. 
Withal,  it  may  be,  Ue  revealed  a  momeataiy  glimpiie  of  Uistiaus- 
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^guration  splendour,  to  show  that  He  freely  surrendered  Himself, 
because  His  hour  liad  come.  From  wiiatever  cause,  the  crowd  fell 
back  in  confusion,  overturnin-T  each  other  in  their  alarm.  "  Whom 
seek  ye?"  asked  Jesus  once  more.  "  Jesus  the  Nazarene,"  muttered 
the  boldest.  *'  I  told  you,"  replied  He,  "  that  I  am  He:  if  you  seek 
me,  let  these  men,  mv  disciples,  po  their  way."  He  had  said,  that 
of  tliose  whom  the  Father  had  given  Him  He  had  lost  none,  and 
even  in  an  earthly  sense.  He  would  now  protect  them. 

Fear,  as  yet,  paralyzed  the  crowd.  Jesus  had  calmly  owned  Him- 
self, but  no  one  dared  to  lay  hold  of  Him.  Judas,  still  under  the 
weird  spell  of  evil,  might  well  dread  that  all  would  miscarry.  He 
had  given  a  signal  by  which  to  know  his  late  Master,  reckoning  on 
liaving  to  point  Him  but,  and  would  now  embolden  those  with  him, 
by  himself  taking  the  first  step  in  further  action.  He  had  arranged 
that  he  should  mark  Jesus  to  them,  by  going  up  to  Him  and  giving 
Him  the  customary  kiss  of  a  disciple  to  his  teacher.  8tepi)ing  out, 
therefore,  from  thecrowd.  into  the  circle  of  the  disciples,  as  one  of 
their  numljer,  he  approached  with  a  hypocritical  "Hail,  Rabbi,"  and 
kissed  Him  tenderly.  He  knew,  by  long  experience,  that  he  might 
do  so  safely.  To  the  calm  and  keen  question  of  Jesus — "Good  friend, 
for  what  have  you  come?" — he  returned  no  answer:  for  what  answer 
could  he  give?  liut  he  had  gained  his  end,  for  those  behind,  encour- 
aged by  his  remaining  uninjured  after  such  trciichery,  laid  hold  of 
Jesus  and  bound  Him,  without  the  least  resistance  on  His  part. 

Now  followed  the  only  act  of  violence;  for  Peter,  impetuous  as  he 
was  brave,  could  not  see  his  Master  thus  led  awav,  a  prisoner,  without 
a  word  or  act  on  the  part  of  His  friends.  **  iTjord.  shall  we  smito 
them  with  the  sword?  cried  he;  and  without  waiting  an  answer, 
or  thinking  of  the  hopelessness  of  a  rescue,  or  of  the  odds  agiiinst 
himself  alone,  he  drew  the  sword  he  had  hung  by  his  side,  and  made 
a  fierc€  cut  at  one  of  the  servants  of  the  high  priest,  fortunately  only 
grazing  the  skull,  but  yet  cutting  off  an  ear.  It  was  a  splendidly 
heroic  act,  but  sadly  out  of  place  under  such  a  Teacher.  Turning  to 
the  wounded  man,  and  at  the  same  moment  rebuking  Peter,  Jesus 
deprecated  the  fury  of  the  crowd  at  the  bmve  attack,  by  soft  words 
and  an  effaccment  of  the  injury  done.  "Buffer  thus  far,"  said  He, 
and  thpn  touched  the  ear,  and  healed  it.  Forthwith,  turning  to  Peter, 
He  told  him  to  sheathe  the  sword.  "  He  who  uses  violence,"  added 
He,  "will  suffer  violence.  If  you  use  the  sword,  you  expose  all  your 
lives  to  danger.  Shall  I  not  drink  the  cup  which  my  Father  hath 
given  me?  Shall  I  Ije^sitate  to  please  Him?  If  I  w^ished  to  escape 
suffering,  Peter,  dost  thou  not  know  that  I  could  ask  my  Father,  and 
He  would  send  me,  instead  of  your  help,  twelve  legions  of  angels — a 
legion  for  each  of  you — to  protect  me?  But,  then,  that  would  not 
happen  which  the  Scriptures  have  foretold  I  must  undergo." 

The  disciples,  after  the  first  impulsive  thought,  had  abandoned  all 
idea  of  resistance;  and  as  any  attempt  to  rescue  Jesus  was  clearly 
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h'lpelcsB,  sincp  He  iliil  not  nut  fortli  His  supcmnlural  powpr  nn  His 
own  liolialf,  nnd  would  not  hi  thrm  do  anylJilng-,  and  as  Uipy  tlicm- 
eelvvs  seemed  in  danger,  lliroueh  Hip  impetuosity  of  Pctw;  nJllcxili  W 
fli^lMHO(innstlicyBftwtliGirMnatcrfair]yinU]ehandtiofHiseiieini«>. 

The  intense  excilement  of  llie  liierarchy  had  broken  tbroiuh  all 
restruiots  of  official  dignity.  The  propoesl  for  the  srreet  hatf  l«en 
loo  important  a  nrntUY  to  be  trusted  to  any  umjcrlings,  and  ttcnee, 
some  of  llie  head  piieiils,  and  of  the  "fldeiv.  liad  joined  the  letden 
of  the  Temple  raillre  in  the  wild  marcli  to  GeCliEtinime.  SiMTDundrd 
on  all  ludea.  hnu  Unnly  Iwund,  as  it  His  cnplurs  elill  feared  that  lie 
would  escape  or  be  reecued,  Jesus  now  ttirned  to  these  dlnularles.  m 
sadly  out  of  their  place  in  such  a  aeene,  find  calmly,  liul  ke»-nl}-. 
lirougbt  home  to  them  their  shame.  ' '  You  come  out  acBinst  me. "  Miid 
He.  "as  jou  might  ngKinst  a  rohlier,  or  Ihc  head  of  a  riidng.  ititli 
BiTordB  and  clubs.  I  sat,  <)ay  by  day,  Id  the  Temple,  Icariiins,  In  tbo 
thicic  of  tlm  people.  Yon  had  every  opportunity  for  laying  nold  on 
me  then,  but  ^u  did  nntiiing.  Tlic  dnrliiuss  oi  night  is  fitted  lor 
your  detdgne;  it  is  your  Iiour;  llie  powers  of  ctII  work  hy  cljuiee  Id 
the  dark.  But,  in  all  tliis,  there  is  no  ehnnce:  il  happ<.'Ds  only  in 
aecnrdauce  with  llie  pi  edict  ions  of  llie  projiliols,"  He  Niiil  iio  nwir. 
nnd  let  llicm  lend  Jlim  away.  The  diseipleB  were  fcaltcreil,  tml  oni.' 
form  hovered  after  them,  whit«  in  the  moonli^t.  It  waa  thai  of  a 
younjT  man,  who  had,  apparently,  been  roused  from  sleep  liy  tlie 
tumult,  and  bavin|r  tlirown  bis  nnitc  linen  sleeping  cloth  rounci  bim 
in  bis  haste,  was  following  Jesus  towards  Ibe  city.  Who  he  was  must 
remain  for  ever  unknown.  Was  it  Mark  himself,  who  alone  rctales 
It?  or  one  from  the  house  likely  attached  to  Gclbsemane?  Some  have 
supposed  him  (o  have  1>eeu  Liizanis:  otheta  have  had  different  con- 
jectures; be  was,  at  lenKl,  wimc  faithful  hesrt,  eager  to  see  what  tliey 
would  do  with  tils  Lord.  The  soldiers  had  lei  Ibe  Apostles  tlec,  liav. 
ing  no  orders  to  arrest  them;  but  this  strange  apparition  attracted 
their  attention,  and  they  sought  to  lay  hold  on  him.  Casting  off  tbe 
elotli  around  him,  however,  he  escaped  out  of  their  bands. 

Yet  there  were  friendly  eyes  following  the  sad  scene,  in  Ibe  safe 
darkness  of  the  night.  Peter  and  another  of  the  Apostles,  who  could 
only  be  John,  had  fled  no  further  than  safety  demanded,  and  followed 
tbe  crowd,  at  a  dislnncts,  unable  to  leave  one  tbey  held  so  dear. 

Tlie  great  object  with  the  anthoritiea  was  to  hurry  forward  the  pro- 
cecilings  against  tlieir  prisoner  so  quickly,  that  they  might  hand  Him 
over  to  tlic  Itomans  as  one  already  condemned,  "before  Ibe  people 
could  be  roused  on  His  aide.     They  had  gained  their  point,  so  far. 

On  reselling  Jerusalem.  Jesus  was  first  led  to  the  mansion  of  Hannas, 
the  head  of  the  reigning  priestly  family,  eillier  in  deference  to  his 
recogniKed  influence,  or  because,  as  the  oldest  higli  priest,  he  was 
suit  recognized  as  the  rightful,  if  not  legal,  dignitary.  He  could  see 
Jesus,  and  hear  His  defence,  and  advise  his  son-in-law  how  to  act.  Ui- 
"fiiiakelikc"  craft  might  help  tlie  less  acute  Caiaphas. 


.*»i*; 
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What  passed  before  Hannas,  or  what  hints  he  sent  Caiaphas,  are  not 
known.  It  may  be  that  he  simply  passed  on  tlie  prisoner  to  tlie  legal 
hiijh  priest  at  once,  hurrying  to  follow  Him,  and  secure  His  condemna- 
tion. 

The  houses  of  the  great,  in  the  East,  are,  rather,  a  group  of  build- 
ings, or  chambers,  of  unequal  height,  near  or  above  each  otlier,  with 
passages  between,  and  intervening  open  spaces;  the  different  struc- 
tures having  independent  entrances,  and  separate  roofs.  Such  a  house, 
or  rather  cluster  of  houses,  has  usually  the  form  of  a  large  hollow 
square,  the  four  sides  of  which  surround  a  roomy  court;  paved,  in 
some  cases;  in  others,  planted  with  trees,  and  ornamented  with  a  lawn 
of  soft  green.  Sometimes,  an  underground  cistem,  a  spring,  or  a  bath, 
offers  the  luxury  of  abundant  water,  and  makes  the  court  an  agree- 
able spot  for  relaxation  or  refreshment.  Porticos  and  galleries  sur- 
round it.  and  furnish  chambers  for  guests  and  entertainments.  In 
some  houses  there  is  also  a  forecourt,  enclosed  from  the  street  by  walls, 
and,  in  all,  the  inner  court  is  reached  by  an  archway  through  the  front 
building — "the  porch."  in  the  narrative  of  the  Gospels. 

The  hierarchical  party  were  in  ()ermanent  session  in  the  mansion  or 
**  palace"  of  Caiaphtis.  A  commission,  consisting  mainly  of  the  chief 
pnests,  with  Caiaphas  at  their  head,  had  been  appointed,  to  await  tho 
result  of  the  treachery  of  Judas;  for  the  whole  party,  in  its  alarm, 
had  extemporized  joint  action,  tliough  their  taking  any  judicial  steps 
at  all  was  irregular,  for  they  formed  no  legal  court  or  recognized  tri- 
bunal. They  were  simply  acting  as  a  self -constituted  body ;  partisans 
of  established  ecclesiastical  order,  and  defenders  of  their  own  vested 
rights;  gathered,  at  the  summons  of  the  high  priest,  in  the  blind 
excitement  of  fanaticism  and  passion,  without  rules  of  judicial  pro- 
ceeding, or  legal  standing  as  a  court.  The  chief  Rabbis  of  the  school 
of  Hillel  generally  kept  aloof  from  such  tumultuous  and  violent  pro- 
ceedings, which  were  already  too  common,  and  left  them  to  those  of 
the  fierce  school  of  Schammai,  and  to  the  merciless  Sadducees.  Tlio 
name  Sanhedrim  is  given  in  the  Gospels  to  such  extemporized  assem- 
blies, simply  as  such;  for  the  word  means  **an  assembly."  But  it  is 
not  used  in  them  as  the  title  of  a  legal  tribunal.  It  was  before  a  mob 
of  dignitaries,  not  a  *' court,"  that  Jesus  was  brought. 

The  commission  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  prey  in  tho 
house  of  Caiaphas,  who,  as  high  priest,  was  the  only  representative 
of  Judaism  recognized  by  the  Romans,  and,  therefore,  the  only  ono 
who  could  hold  official  relations  with  Pilate,  to  ask  him  to  carry  out 
their  predetermined  resolution  to  put  Jesus  to  death. 


CHAPTER  LXL 
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Pabsiko  through  the  eltacd  porch,  or  nrehway.  Into  Ihe  inntt 
court,  His  cuplors  lod  Jeaus  lo  one  of  the  chambers  oponiag  frnra  il, 
■where  nis  Judges  sal,  resily  to  pro  Ihrough  the  mockery  of  u  Iriul. 
Tltc  Roman  tioldicra  hurl  lieea  lialted  out«tde.  for  their  presence 
woiiid  liHve  bfen  h  defilement,  but  ILu  Jewish  setviog  men  weal  in 
with  the  prisiiner,  tlioiigli  only  the  few  required  ncconinanled  Hta 
lo  the  itmcr  cliamber.  The  Irihunal  almiit  to  coiidenm  Ilim.  it  must 
not  lie  forgotten,  wns  not  a  Icgut  ',' court,"  but  umpiv  a  Mrlf-conpii- 
tuled  "C-ummittcc  of  Public  tiafety"  cxtemporizca  by  Ibe  eitiled 
Temple  nulhortlics  ant)  Kabbis,  like  the  Vlgiliuictt  C^nniiitH'Ci!  of 
America;  with  a  .fewisli  FoUQuier  TioTilJo  for  Presidonl.  in  the  mt- 
hon  of  Ihe  Siidducce  ('alaplian.  Knowing  tlia  ilk'^alily  of  liuif 
proccediiigi^,  Ibej-couliloii!y  venture  lo  propose  Ihcfnmiing  iiii  ioilii't 
mcnt  to  lay  l)efore  PiliLic,  and  truHt  to  ilicir  violence  for  exlorliDg  & 
GODdcmnHtion  from  bl^i. 

The  hierarchy  were  masters  of  form,  and  knew  how  to  honour  the 
appearance  of  justice  wiiilc  mocking  the  reality,  In  imitation  of  llw 
traditiona]  tiRngcs  of  the  Sanhedrim,  while  it  existed,  Ihe  Judaea  be- 
fore whom  Jcsua  was  led  nal,  tiirhaiied,  on  cui^hlons  or  pillows,  in 
Oriental  faslilim,  with  crossed  lega,  and  unshod  feet,  in  n  half  circle; 
Caiaphas,  ns  liigl)  priest,  in  llic  centre,  and  tlic  chief  or  oldest,  accord- 
ing to  precedence,  od  each  side.  The  prisoner  was  placed,  standing, 
Iwfore  Caiaplias;  at  each  end  of  the  semieircle  sat  a  scrilie,  to  write 
out  the  sentence  of  acquittal  or  condeni nation;  some  bjiiliffa,  wi[h 
corda  and  IhoiigH,  guarded  the  Accused,  wliile  a  few  others  stood 
behind,  to  call  wilnes.scs,  and,  at  the  close,  to  carry  out  the  decision 
of  Ihe  Judges. 

■"  ■' it  other  matters  in  the  Judaism  of  the  time,  nothing  could 


be  fairer,  or  more  attnictivc,  on  paper,  but  on  paper  nioue,  llinn  the 
rules  for  the  trial  of  prisoners.  The  accused  was,  in  all  cases,  lo  be 
held  innocent,  till  proved  gudty.  It  was  an  axiom,  that  "  the  San- 
hedrim was  lo  save,  not  lo  destroy  lite."  No  one  ct>uld  lie  tried  and 
condemned  in  his  absence,  and  when  a  person  accused  whs  brought 
before  the  court,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  president,  nl  the  outset,  to 
admonish  the  witnesses  to  remember  the  value  of  huniau  1  Ife,  and  to 
take  care  that  Ihey  forgot  nothing  that  would  tell  in  the  prisoner's 
favour.  Nor  was  he  left  undefended;  a  Itaal-Rib  or  counsel  was 
oiinointed,  to  sec  that  all  possible  was  done,  for  his  acquittal, 
wliiitever  evidence  tended  to  aid  him  was  lo  be  freely  admitleil,  sad 
no  member  of  Ihc  court  who  had  once  spoken  in  favour  of  acquittal 
could  aftcrwarda vote  lot  coaAtiami.'CTOa,   'W^NotcAottheyouiigett 
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of  the  judges  were  taken  first,  that  they  might  not  be  influenced  by 
their  seniors.  In  capital  charges,  it  requireil  a  majority  of  at  least 
two  to  condemn,  and  while  the  verdict  of  acquittal  could  be  given 
at  once,  that  of  guilty  could  only  be  pronounced  the  day  after. 
Hence,  capital  trials  could  not  begin  on  the  day  preceding  a  Sabbath, 
or  public  feast.  No  criminal  trial  could  \ye  c^irried  through  in  the 
night:  the  judges  who  condemned  any  one  to  death  had  to  fjist  all  the 
day  before,  and  no  one  could  be  executed  on  the  same  day  on  which 
tlie  sentence  was  pronounced. 

Rules  so  precise  and  so  humane  condemn  the  whole  trial  of  Jesus, 
before  Caiaphas,  as  an  outrage.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  anticipation  of 
the  prostitution  of  justice  wiiich  Josephus  records  as  common  in  the 
Iat«r  days  of  Jerasalem.  "Fictitious  tribunals  and  judicatures,"  he 
tells  us,  "were  set  up,  and  men  cfilled  together  to  act  as  judges 
though  they  hjvd  no  real  authority,  when  it  was  desired  to  secure  the 
death  of  an  opponent."  As  in  those  later  instances,  so  now,  in  the 
case  of  Jesus,  they  kept  up  the  form  and  mockery  of  a  tribunal  to 
the  close.  No  accuser  appeared,  and  the  judge  liimself  took  the 
office,  in  utter  violation  of  all    propriety.      Witnesses  against  the 

grisoner  alone  appeared,  and  were,  indeed,  eagerly  brought  forward 
y  the  judge;  but  not  a  single  witness  in  His  defence  wjis  called, 
though  the  law  gave  .such  witnesses  the  preference.  No  Baal-Rib— 
or  counsel — was  assigned  Him,  nor  were  any  facilities  provided,  or 
even  the  possibility  offered,  for  His  calling  witnesses  i.i  His  favour. 
The  "court,"  from  the  first,  sought  to  condemn;  not  as  the  law  re- 
quired, to  acquit.  There  was  no  attempt,  as  wjis  usual,  to  ascertain 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  hostile  evidence,  nor  an}'  warning,  l)efore- 
hand.  to  those  who  gave  it.  of  the  monil  and  legal  offence  of  un- 
tnithfulness.  So  keenly,  indeed,  has  the  judicial  murder  of  Jesus 
been  felt  by  the  Jewish  nation,  in  later  times,  that  the  doctrine  was 
afterwards  invented  in  the  Talmud,  that  any  one  who  gave  Himself 
out  as  a  false  Messiah,  or  who  led  the  people  astray  from  the  doc- 
trines of  their  fathers,  could  be  tried  ana  condemned  the  same  day, 
or  in  the  night.  Yet  in  contradiction  to  this  the  monstrous  fable 
was,  also,  coined,  tlmt  a  crier  called  aloud,  for  forty  days,  before 
Christ's  condemnation,  for  witnesses  in  His  favour  to  come  for- 
ward. 

If  we  try  to  discover  by  what  law  it  was  possible  to  condemn  Jesus 
legally,  it  will  be  found,  that,  provided.  He  could  not  be  proved 
guilty  of  some  civil  crime,  there  were  no  written  laws  whatever  to 
which  Caiaphas  and  His  assessors  could  appeal  against  Him.  The 
Old  Testament  had  not  anticipated  the  case  of  any  one  calling  Him- 
self the  Messiah,  whether  in  a  national  or  spiritual  sense,  and  the 
charges  so  often  made  against  Jesus,  of  having  broken  the  laws  of 
the  Sabbath,  even  if  He  could  not  have  defended  liimself  against 
them,  were  not  punishable,  by  the  laws  of  the  day,  with  death.  The 
grounds  on  which  the  theocracy  could  press  tox  «i.  e»j^\\s\  tWi;s\Oovss«k 
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Iny  wholly  oalside  Ihe  law  of  Moww.  and  even  of  IboM  e_^ 

nnil  tiKnnfli'aIion«  of  it  vhich  ff'mied  Ihe  cnrrenl  taw.  A  preU-tt 
hivl  to  be  invcDtpd  for  tlic  ciuree  tah(>n.  His  real  offrnce  trxs  UuU 
tlic  Church  uuthnillies  frit  He  wii^  ilrBu»in)[  n  spirirunl  icfliu'iKT, 
wliich.  if  left  1(1  develop  hdiI  Hprcnd.  would  intTJtahly  uodennirw  llio 
currupl  llwocracy,  nnd  with  it,  their  own  power  and  wcrMly  io- 
tcreals.  To  gHJn  it  brief  r(«plte.  Ihcj  were  iJent  on  putlinp  Him  to 
dralh,  thoudi  nis  loftr  purity  of  life  and  morals  far  trsnK'i-ndtd  tbo 
hiEhesI  ideals  hitherto  known,  and  HiBdiTinefrondDCSswas  altoecilMT 
unique.  They  did  not  tee  Ibnt,  to  kill  Dim,  was  only  tohastea  the 
ruin  of  the  cawc  Ihcy  siought  lo  uphold. 

But  HIh  epiritiut)  gloT^  remained  hidden  to  their  wilful  MindueM. 
nnd  the  shadow  into  which  it  threw  their  own  ijiortcoinin^  rouMd 
only  fanaticftl  nige.  Thero  remained  nothing-,  tlierefore.  eince  they 
could  brine  no  eapital  ehargo  recogriized  in  the  Law.  against  Him. 
except  to  tiiipa  horror  as  Jews,  at  tjie  prefuniption  of  one  «o  murh 
below  them  In  woridly  ebitlon.  rusing  Himself  above  the  dirlneJy 
revealed  Iuwh  of  !Mn»es,  tind  even  ctainiing  fqnnlity  wiili  Ocd  :  snd 
ftR  liyporriiietil  friemla  pf  the  Homuii.  whom  they  iii  TiHliiv  li»i<<i  in- 
tenwly.  to  nretend  inili^ii.ilion  nnd  fear  nl  liie  pr,]iiilHr  <li?liirliim(ci 
and  duiloyallv  to  the  Emperor,  which  they  affected  to  believe  would 
result  from  His  claim  as  Meiisifih  King.  Only  on  this  last  grotmd 
could  llicy  secure  the  indispensable  assbtance  of  Itoman  power,  to 
put  Him  to  dcalii. 

Calaphas  now.  at  last,  hod  his  enemy  face  to  face.  He  would  let 
Him  feci  wliat  it  was  to  denounce  the  priesthood  as  He  had  done, 
and  to  hold  them  up  lo  the  obltxjuy  of  the  nation,  as  carelem  of  the 
chai^  entnislcd  to  them,  by  Hia  taking  it  on  Himself  lo  interfere 
with  their  Temple  Juriiidiction,  in  His  puritanical  "cleansing"  of 
the  Micred  enclosureH,  He  hud  brought  no  end  of  odium  on  tbem, 
l)y  the  conlrast  tN-twecn  His  zeal  in  this  matter,  and  Iheir  alleged 
neglect,  in  allowint;  so-called  atiuscs.  The  fanatical  reformer  who 
would  lum  the  world  upside  down,  was  now  standing,  liound.  before 
him,  and  he  had  Him  at  his  mercy.  Tlie  rest  of  the  self -conati luted 
jud^n's  had  their  own  Injuries  lo  avenge,  for  had  not  they,  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisee*, — teachers  of  the  nation. — l>eeti  held  up  to  contempt, 
as  iins|mrinf;ly  as  the  knot  of  high-caste  SadduceesT  Coiaphas  luid 
long  made  up  his  mind  wliat  to  do.  The  form  of  a  trial  might  be 
necestiary,  but  the  result,  was  determined  beforehand.  He  had 
already  counselled  both  Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  to  lay  aside  mutual 
disputes,  and  tmitc  against  Jesus,  as  one  who  endangered  their  com- 
mon interests,  and  to  sacrifice  Him  without  hesitation.  Policy,  lie 
had  iirgcil,  demanded  that  He  he  at  once  put  lo  death,  to  prevent 
HIh  overthrowing  the  whole  ecclesiastical  constitution,  with  which 
their  welfare  and  dignity  were  identified.  The  sentence  was  thus 
proclaimed  before  Caiuphas  took  his  seat  that  night;  the  judge  bad 
Already  oiwnly  said  Vbat  \ic  Ki\e^4e&  \»  tiWi^ii^mi.    '^i«»»;hoTo  pro- 
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cecdings  were,  in  fact,  simply  a  smooth  hypocrisy,  to  secure  the 
necessary  aid  of  the  Roman  executioner. 

Deadly  enemies  at  other  times,  the  "court "  were  now  on  the  most 
amiable  terms  with  each  other,  in  their  anxiety  to  hunt  down  the 
common  foe.  The  proceedings  began  by  Caiaphas,  as  he  glanced 
fiercely  at  his  prisoner,  asking  Him  various  questions  respectmg  His 
disciples  and  His  teaching;  Why  he  gathered  so  many  followers? 
What  He  had  meant  by  sendinjj  them  through  Gkililee  p.nd  Judea, 
announcinj^  the  coming  of  the  Kmgdom  of  God  ?  Why,  a  few  days 
before,  at  His  entrance  to  the  city,  He  liad  allowed  the  crowds  to  liail 
Him  as  the  Messiah  ?  What  He  meant  by  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  why  He  did  not  formally  and  publicly  proclaim  Himself  as 
such? 

Jesus  carefully  avoided  any  allusion  to  His  disciples  in  Hisanswer, 
for  to  have  referred  to  them  might  have  brought  tliem  into  danger. 
As  to  Himself,  the  questions  needed  no  inquiry ;  the  matter  spoke  for 
Itself.  '*I  have  taught  frankly  and  without  reserve,"  said  He;  **I 
have  no  secret  doctrines;  I  have  spoken  everything  I  had  to  teach, 
publicly,  in  the  synagogues  and  schools  of  the  land,  before  friends 
and  enemies;  ancf  here  m  Jenisalem,  in  the  Temple,  where  I  had  for 
hearers  the  people  assembled  from  all  parts.  I  have  taught  nothing 
secretly, — nothing  except  in  these  public  places.  Why  do  you  ask  me? 
ask  some  of  the  multitudes  who  have  heard  me.  They  know  what  I 
liave  said  to  them,  and  what  they  say  will  seem  to  you  more  impar- 
tial than  any  words  of  mine.  The  Law  requires  that  witnesses  should 
first  be  examined  in  any  trial." 

But  an  honest  and  formal  inquiry  of  this  kind,  though  necessary 
by  the  Law,  was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  Caiaphas  and  his  assessors. 
Tiiey  sought  only  to  get  Jesus  handed  over  to  the  Romans,  as  soon 
as  possible;  that  He  micht  be  Ixjyond  the  hope  of  rescue,  when  tho 
people,  among  whom  lie  had  so  many  supporters,  awoke  in  tho 
morning.  Tlmt  He  should  dare  to  direct  the  high  priest  as  to  hia 
duty,  and  should  presume  to  throw  on  the  court  the  rightful  task  of 
proving  His  guilt,  was  a  fresh  offence,  and  provoked  fierce  looks  and 
angry  words  from  the  bench.  The  defence  was  at  once  rudely  inter- 
rupted, for  one  of  the  turnkeys  standing  by,  whether  of  his  own 
accord,  because  he  saw  the  feeling  of  the  judges,  or  at  a  hint  from 
Hannas  or  Caiaphas,  in  utter  violation  of  judicial  rules,  or  common 
decency,  forthwith  struck  the  prisoner  on  the  mouth,  with  his  hand, 
to  silence  Him.  *'  Answerest  thou  the  high  priest  thus  boldly?" 
said  he.  Nothing  could  have  pleased  the  bench  better,  and  they  did 
not  attempt  to  rebuke  the  offender.  It  failed,  however,  to  disturb 
the  calm  self-possession  and  dignity  of  Jesus.  "If  I  have  spoken 
what  is  false.  He  replied,  **  prove  that  I  have  done  so,  but  if  what 
I  say  be  right,  why  do  you  strike  me  violently  thus  ?  No  one  has  a 
light  to  take  the  law  in  his  own  hands,  much  less  u  servant  of  the 
court." 
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Tl)e  appeal  1"  ll  ^  k     wn    ii  1  c  111  lislicd  firms  of  trial  hftrt  oot 

lippi)  Inst      II  ly  been  Enuglil  Id  liring  hoine 

lo  [(SUB  if  p  (he  doctrine,  or  eedUioat  liin- 

(TuaKP   b  It  1  The  only  ovidewce   lo  be  hnd 

nrt )  1  I  nt  e  feinUly.  to  eslabllsli  s  Fapital 

cJ  ar         f      I  i  inke  eognlauM*.     TTicre  were 

mn  iiec  liui)rti)i^  nblcb  hiul  glvra 

lb    I  us  arc  forgiven  thtc;" — words 

rtt-  ii   puniab.ible  villi   death,   by 

'  '   "1  Him  on  a  clmrga  piiuish- 


it  1  liy  spies,  for  months  liick,  I 
rould.  Iwlst  inl 


(Irnu   from  tlmi  somcUiiug  Ihtv  could.  Iwist  into  an  allack  o 

n<>t  onal  n.hj.ir  n   or  the  Itnman  government,  but  had  failed,     li  wns 

bard  t)  ^tl  1  tjlerablo  pretext  for  condnnnm;;  Him. 

Such  viikn  e  ils  Ibey  hod  uroa  cow  however  brought  forward.  In 
the  hope  that  It  would  at  least  proTe  Him  to  be  "  n  decdver  of  the 
'  people,"  stirring  tliem  Dp,  ana  exciting  them  t^atuit  Uie  laws  of 
Moses,  BS  deflnt^  by  the  Ifaibt))9.  But  it  was  a  fundamental  nilo  of 
Jewish  jurisprudence,  tlinl  condemnation  coiildonly  follow  the  concur- 
rent Icalimony  of.  nl  lcn.st,  two  witnesses.  Some,  however,  who 
came  forward,  had  nnlblng  relevant  to  say,  and  others  ccintmdictcd 
themselves.  His  last  discounts  were,  doubtleas,  the  fpecial  crime  in 
the  eves  of  His  accusers.  LiUlo  could  he  said  about  His  ovation  on 
entering  Jerusalem,  except  that  He  had  not  refused  it.  nor  was  even 
the  expulsion  of  ilto  buyers  and  sellers  from  tlic  Temple  brought  up, 
for  the  spirit  tliat  dlctnted  it  wns  evidently  noble,  Iiowever  the  act 
Itself  might  be  chnlleuged.  The  strong  invectives  against  the  collec- 
tive hierarchy  offered  a  safer  ground  for  accusation.  Unfortunately 
for  tlic  Judges,  suitnbli:  rvituesscj  were  not  to  be  found.  At  tlie  lieat 
those  who  came  forward  garbled,  or  misimderstood  the  words  of 
Jesus;  ns  the  hierarchy  themselves  e.flerwBrds,  before  Pilaie.  twisted 
those  respecting  the  tribute  money  liito  a  directly  opp<miie  sense. 
But  even  rhus,  [lie  Icslimony  amounted  lo  nolhlug.  Tunc  was  pass- 
ing danjp.'rously  fust,  wiilioot  anything  done. 

At  last,  one  witness  appeared,  who  alleaied  that  he  had  heard  Jesus 
Ray,  "  Pull  down  this  Temple,  it  is  only  the  work  of  mnn,  and  I 
will,  in  three  days,  bnild  anotiter,  not  nLidc  with  hnnda."  Others 
agrci'd  lliat  He  tiiuls.iid  words  which  seemed  intended  to  bring  the 
Temple  into  contempt;  an  offence  so  grave  lliat  it  was  afterwards 
made  a  capital  chargo  agiiiast  the  first  martyr,  Stephen,  thtit  be  had 
"spoken  tiliisphemous  words  against  this  holy  place;"  but  tlieir 
Elatejuents  did  not  tally,  and  llieic  witness  was  therefore  worthless. 

Meanwhile,  Jesus  liiid  stood  silent.  £ven  to  charges  so  hateful  to 
Jewish  oars  as  contempt  of  Iho  Temple,  He  had  made  no  answer. 
He  knew  it  would  Ixj  idle  to  speak  before  such  a  Iritmnal.  luid  kept  a 
(lignilJed  silence.  To  tlic  judges,  on  the  otiier  hand,  lliey  seemed  of 
lie  ^'atcst  weight.    Cuiavlioa— a  true  inquisitor— could  no  longer 
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preserve  official  calmness.  Sprin^ng  from  his  couch,  and  standing 
up  in  front  of  it,  he  demanded  if  Jesus  had  nothing  to  say  in  His 
own  defence,  ag^iinst  all  this.  What  did  His  silence  mean  ?  Was  it 
a  confession  of  guilt  ?  But  He  still  remained  silent.  The  matter 
spoke  for  itself;  the  testimony  given  against  Him  was  discordant  and 
worthless.  If  His  past  life  could  not  secure  His  acquitUil,  mere 
words  were  useless.  To  use  His  own  earlier  saying  they  would  bo 
pearls  cast  before  swine,  who  would  turn  again  and  rend  Him.  Self- 
conscious  and  kingly.  He  bore  Himself  with  a  dignity  that  impressed 
even  His  judges,  lie  would  let  violence  and  falsehood  run  their 
course.  He  would  not  recognize  the  tribunal,  nor  do  honour  to  its 
memliers,  for  He  knew  that  they  were  determined  that  He  should 
die.  innocent  or  guilty,  to  serve  their  own  ends. 

Caiaphas  might  have  closed  the  examination  at  this  point,  and  have 
taken  the  votes  of  the  Commission.  But  with  quick,  hypocritical 
acuteness,  he  felt  that  the  charge  best  sustained  was  an  ofrence  only 
in  Jewish  eyes;  that  the  evidence  in  support  of  it  was  open  to  criti- 
cism, and  that  the  silence  of  the  prisoner  might  not,  after  all,  be  an 
admission  of  guilt.  His  pride,  moreover,  wjus  touched  by  such  a 
bearing  towards  himself,  the  primate,  and  he  would  force  an  answer, 
if  possible,  to  save  his  own  clignity.  It  would,  besides,  be  better  to 
go  no  further  into  matters  which  might  protract  the  sitting,  and  spoil 
the  plot,  by  letting^  morning  return  l)eforo  Jesus  was  in  the  safe  hands 
of  the  Romans.  True  to  the  serpent-cunning  of  the  house  of  Hannas. 
he  determined  to  bring  things  to  a  head  by  making  Him,  if  possi- 
ble, compromise  Himself  at  once  with  Jewish  opinion,  and  Roman 
fears.  He  hoped  to  worm  out  what  could  be  distorted  into  a  civil 
offence,  for  his  keen  knowledge  of  men  told  him,  that,  while  fitly 
silent  and  dignified  hitherto,  his  prisoner  would  give  a  frank  reply, 
and  reveal  His  secret  thoughts  when  honour  demanded  it.  For  He 
was  evidently  about  to  die,  as  He  had  been  charged  with  living,  an 
enthusiast  and  zealot. 

Looking  stniight  at  the  accused,  the  mitred  hypocrite,  in  his  white 
robes,  with  practised  official  solemnity  went  at  once  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter,  by  the  demand,  uttered  in  Aramaic,  the  common  speech 
of  the  Jewish  courts  as  of  the  nation,  "I  put  you  on  your  oath  by 
the  livinjj  God,  whose  curse  falls  on  those  who  swear  falsely  by  Him, 
and  require  you  to  tell  us  whether  you  are  the  Malcha  JVIeschicha — 
the  King  Messiah— the  Son  of  God— Ever  Blessed?" 

The  long  foreseen  moment  had  come,  when  an  open  claim  which 
He  had  hitherto  left  to  l)e  inferred  from  His  acts  and  figurative  ex- 
pressions, rather  than  o])enly  stated,  would  brinsc  on  Him  swift  sen 
tence  of  death.  Caiaphas  knew  that  many  iH^lieved  Him  to  be  the 
Messiah;  that  He  Himself  had  not  refused  the  awful  name,  but  had, 
rather,  in  His  discourses,  justified  its  being  given  Him;  and  that,  a 
days  before.  He  had  allowed  the  thousands  of  Galibean  pilgrims,  who 
greeted  His  entrsmce  to  Jerusalem,  to  salute  Him  by  it.     But  tliQ 
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ecrlesinstical  nulIiorilMS  liad  liccirleil  tlint  Ho  npillier  iriw,  nor  CTiiild 
he,  the  )Ii's.-<iiili,  and  Lence,  in  Uicir  crea,  His  claSming  openly  Ui  b« 
BO  wnulii  lie  n  rrinun  l»»m  mtyettatui — blaspbemoue  Iiigh  tmuon. 
papains!  Iliu  tnic  Sovereign  of  the  Land — JcbovBh.  He  had  tiitliortn 
tviiiU-cl  a  ilireft  iinamT,  except  in  rare  raises,  liccause  llie  time  lud 
rot  yet  como  for  Ills  openly  declaring  Himself.  To  lia»e  done  »o 
bcfora  nil  hope  of  loDECr  lifo  was  oossed,  would  luive  been  tu  cut 
Eliort  His  public  work  in  touodiag  His  Ringdom. 

Hut  llie  supreme  nwmcnt  Uad  now  atTivwI.  Witli  kingly  dignity, 
in  the  ritcc  of  certain  diratli  fur  Ilia  worda,  and  in  Eulenin  answer  to 
llie  appeal  tr>  "  tlic  lirfnc  God  "  aa  to  Ilioir  truth,  Jcrus  calmly  reulicd 
to  the  adjuraliou: — "If  I  tell  you,  ye  will  not  believe,  ana  If  f  luk 
niicslinns  that  wnuld  prove  my  highest  cliJins  you  wotiid  not  answer. 
Thou  liant  said  llw  TruUi— I  am  the  Jlalclia  Mcschieha— the  King 


This  declaration  tnieht  have  Rccmcd  sufficiently  explicit,  but  the 
cscitcment  of  the  juagea,  true  Orientals,  had  grown  ungovernable. 
Rising  on  their  cushioiiH,  oue  and  nil  demanded,  with  loud  voices, 
"Art  Tliou,  then,  the  Son  of  God?"    "You  have  said  it,"  replkd 

Jesus,   "and  I  AM." 

Calnphns  hn<l  gained  bis  end.  Hearing  wilnciiscB  would  have  re- 
quired time,  and  the  whole  scheme  would  have  miscarried,  if  Jerusar 
lem  wotic  and  the  QalilDean  pilgrims  learned,  while  a  rescue  was  slilt 
possible,  the  secret  arrest,  through  the  night,  of  llicir  fellow-country- 
man, whom  many  of  them  esteemed  a  prophet  of  Jehovah,  If  Dot  the 
very  Messiah. 

Cftifl  " 
ilmplii 

ducec,  and  once  more  apriuging  from  hiscouchwith  well-feigned  hor- 
ror ut  the  words  of  Jesua,  though  they  were  precisely  what  he  had 
wished,  rent  the  iKisom  of  his  priestly  rottc  of  fine  linen,  aa  if  it  were 
too  narrow  lo  let  him  breathe,  ufUiT  hearing  such  blasphemy.  He  for- 
got that  it  was  the  worst  of  bln.ipiiumy  for  his  own  lips  to  use  the  name 
of  Jehovah  as  a  mere  cloak  for  crime  and  wickedness!  Jesus  had 
epolteii  with  tlio  calmness  of  truth  and  innocence.  He  bad  applied 
to  Himself  wonis  of  Daniel,  and  of  the  Psalms,  tmlveroally  under- 
rtood  of  the  Mensinh.  and  had  predicted  His  sitting  henceforth  with 
Jehovah  on  tlie  throne  of  lieaven,  and  descending  in  divine  mai- 
estv  to  judge  the  earth,  though,  while  He  spoke,  He  was  at  the  very 
tJin'shold  of  a  slinmeful  death. 

"He  has  Ijlasphemed !"  cried  Calaphas.  "WTiat  need  Is  thereto 
licnr  more  witneswsT  You  have  heard  the  blasphemy  from  His  own 
Uf^     l\e  gtvca  Himself  out  us  the  tnue  Mcwlauic  Son  of  Ood,  which 
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we  have  already  decided  He  is  not  What  seems  good  to  you,  my 
colleagues?" 

In  an  irregular,  illegal,  self-constituted  court,  whose  members  had 
already  approved  the  cold-blooded  counsel  of  Caiaphas,  to  put  the 
prisoner  out  of  the  way,  guilty  or  innocent;  and  thus  quench  the  fire 
He  had  kindled,  in  His  own  blood,  no  evidence  or  w^ant  of  it  could 
have  secured  an  acquittal.  Too  many  private  and  class  grudges,  and 
too  many  vested  rights,  lent  weight  to  any  pretext  for  a  judicial  mur- 
der. The  very  humility  and  the  purely  spiritual  aims  of  Jesus  were, 
themselves,  a  deadly  onence;  for  their  Jew^ish  pride  flattered  itself 
that  the  Messiah  would  wield  supernatural  ))owers  to  restore  the  old 
Theocracy,  and  make  Israel  the  head  of  the  nations  instead  of  hated 
Rome.  Then,  was  He  not  a  Galiltean^one  of  a  race  they  despised? 
It  might  be  true  that  He  wrought  miracles,  but  one  who  wilfully 
broke  the  Law,  as  He  openly  did,  by  Sabbath  healing — and  ttfio  knew 
what  else? — must  work  them  by  help  from  Beelzebub,  not  Jehovah. 

And,  besides,  had  not  the  hign  priest  told  them  that  it  was  no  great 
harm  if  a  single  man  were  put  out  of  the  way,  even  if  innocent,  for 
the  common  good?  When,  moreover,  did  ferocious  bigotry  fail  to 
identify  its  cry  for  blood  with  pious  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God? 

All  voted  that  further  investigation  was  useless:  that  on  His  own 
confession  Jesus  was  worthy  of  death. 

They  had,  at  last,  their  wish.  All  charges  affecting  the  Temple, 
or  Judaism,  would  have  raised  only  the  contemptuous  laugh  of  the 
Roman  procurator.  But  now  that  Jesus  had  claimed  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah, He  could  be  represented  to  Pilate  as  a  State  criminal,  delivered 
up  for  an  attempt  against  the  imperial  rights  of  Tiberius. 

The  formal,  preliminary  examination  was  over,  but  its  result  needed 
to  be  confirmed  by  a  larger  gathering  of  the  hierarchy.  It  was  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  some  hours  must  elapse  before  the 
sentence  could  be  formally  ratified. 

Meanwhile,  Jesus  was  left  in  charge  of  the  rough  Temple  police, 
while  the  judges  separatc^d  for  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep.  There  was 
nothing,  now,  to  restrain  the  coarse  natures  to  whom  the  condemned 
prisoner  had  been  consigned.  One  under  sentence  of  death  was 
always,  in  these  rouffh  ages,  the  sport  and  mockery  of  his  piards,  and 
those  in  charge  of  Jesus,  made  worse  than  common  by  the  example 
of  the  judges,  vented  their  cruelty  on  Ilim  with  the  coarsest  brutzility. 
Their  passions,  indeed,  intensified  their  bitterness,  for  they  were  fierce 
Jewish  bigots.  He  was  to  die  as  a  false  prophet,  and  as  such  they 
treated  Him,  racking  their  ingenuity  to  invent  insult  and  injury. 
Having  blindfolded  llim.  some  struck  Him  violently  on  the  head 
with  their  fists,  or  perhaps  with  the  vine-stick,  which  Koinan  centu- 
rions and  other  ofilcials  carried  as  their  sign  of  rank,  and  were  wont 
to  use  on  the  face  or  head  of  the  soldiers;  for  some  of  the  captors  of 
Jesus  had  such  staves  with  them — others  stnick  Him  with  their  open 
hands^  while  still  others,  adding  the  greatest  iudif;nity  an  Oriental 
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coiilrl  offer,  spat  in  His  fnce;  crying,  aa  they  insultird  and  torliirad 
Him. — ■'  Proplicsy  lo  us.  llidu  MesBJah.  wbo  was  it  Ihal  did  ill"  Tlus 
hoDcls  tliey  had  liound  bad  benlcd  tbc  sick,  and  niaed  thp  de«di  Ui« 
lips  th[-y  smolf  liud  calnicd  the  winds  luid  the  waT^.'  Une  wnnl.  anil 
Uie  BplendourG  of  the  Mount  of  TrHJisOgunition  would  bare  fiUed  liie 
I'hnuilipr;  onu  word,  and  tUo  meniaiB  now  Kporliiig  with  him  al  tlieir 
\^  ill  would  ImvL>  |<eriBUed.  But,  as  He  bad  bc^un  and  coo^Dued,  Ho 
vi  <il  1  I iid^as  >u  tr  rcstmned  u  the  use  of  Hih  awful  powera  od  His 
o^^[l  liiliah  at  if  Ue  had  been  the  moat  Uelpleaa  of  men.  Divine  pa- 
licjiiLutid  itihtiili  I[iM.I>.n<\\  noniaryiug.  He  had  but  to  will  it  uid 
wiilli  fm.   Mil'  I     f  r  mau,  and  He  would  do  it 

Willie  II  I   I   tn  proc(«diDg.  the  ocutral  rourt, 

whicbMun  1  niia  tbc  wnltmg  place  of  tlic  ktt- 

iiQla  of  tl»  1    f  the  underlings  of  Ibc  high  ptieU 

snd  tbcTi  I  i[  1  M  I  I  ml  I'l^lvr,  tvcovering  from  tjteir  Itnt 
panic  and  nuxjfma  Irisiv  ulial  l>ecamc  of  their  Haatier,  bod  followed 
at  a  distance,  Ull  He  woa  brought  to  the  house  of  Cniapihiu.  The  door 
of  the  outLf  court,  or  porch  had  been  closed,  to  prevent  Iho  entnnce 
of  anv  one  lihely  to  spread  an  alarm  and  brin^  about  a  rvscue,  but 
jobii  iiHppcuiniii  to  be  knoHulullie  huuBHLolJ,  or,  jicrlmps,  u>  llie 
high  priest  himself,  was  readily  ud  mi  tied.  Mi-anwbilc,  Pcfir  [vmniiii'il 
sliuC  nut,  but  at  Joint's  solicitation  was  presently  admitted  by  the 
maid  who  kept  the  door. 

A  Ore  of  wood  kindled  in  llie  open  court  in  Ibc  chillv  April  night, 
tand  attracted  nil  roimd  it,  Peter  among  tbu  rest,  by  its  cheerful  blaze. 
He  sat,  with  weary  benrt,  by  the  liglit,  wonderiiic  wliat  Ihc  end  would 
be,  .ind  not  witliout  alarm  for  bis  own  safety,  In  case  he  should  be 
recognized,  and  cliar;^  with  his  I'iolence  m  the  garden.  Mcan- 
ivbile,  the  door-keepcr,  who,  iwriiaps.  biid  seen  him  in  attendance  on 
JcsuB  in  the  Women's  Court  of  tUu  Temple,  sauntered,  like  othen,  lo 
the  Arc.  and  with  a  woman's  nbruptness,  nft(T  gating  at  him  steadily, 

Sut  the  question  dircclly  lo  him—"  Art  thou,  also,  one  of  this  man's 
isciplcsT"  Confused  and  oil  liis  guard,  he  said  nothing,  but  she 
would  not  let  him  go.  "Thou,  triso,  wost  with  Jesus  of  Galilee," 
she conlimic'I — repenting  to  those  round  her,  "Certainly  (his  man, 
also.wnswilh  Him."  "Woman,"  E:iid  Peter,  stammering  out  Ibc 
Avords  tn  mortal  terror  for  his  life,  "  I  do  not  know  Hitn;  I  do  not 
know  wlint  you  mean."  But  liis  conscience  was  ill  at  ease,  and  his 
feni's  grew  niKicc.  He  could  no  longer  hide  his  confusion,  and  weal 
cfT  into  the  dnrkness  of  the  porch.  His  inexorable  inqnisilor  would 
j;ot.  however,  let  bim  escape.  He  ])ad  hardly  come  to  the  light  again, 
Bfler  alime,  when  she  oiiw  more  wanned  him,  and,  delennined  in 
jHKtify  herself,  began  to  six.'ak  of  liim  to  the  serving  men  and  slaves. 
"Hew  one  of  Ihem.  He  wis  witb  .leans  of  Naairedi."  Irritated 
ond  nlannnl,  nuil  losing  all  presence  of  mind,  he  reiieated  his  denial 
wilh  .in  o^iili.  "Ido  not  know  the  man.  1  uu  not  one  of  Uia  dis- 
ciples. 
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His  stout  assertions  gave  him  an  hour^s  respite  and  peace,  but  his 
troubles  were  not  over,  for  the  maid  had  fixed  attention  on  him,  and 
his  bearing  had  excited  suspicion.  At  last,  one  of  the  slaves  of  the 
high  priest,  a  kinsman  of  the  wounded  Malchus,  renewed  the  subject 
by  asking  Peter  directly — "  Did  I  not  sec  thee,  as  I  wjis  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  garden,  just  as  they  were  coming  out?"  "  You  never 
did,"  said  Peter.  **I  was  not  there."  "Why,  your  very  speech 
shows  that  you  are  of  t!iem — ^you  tccre  with  Him,"  cried  angry,  fierce 
voices,  **  you  are  a  Galila?an — we  hear  it  in  vour  words." 

Peter,  now,  lost  all  control  of  himself.  lie  had  tried  to  strengthen 
his  last  denial  by  a  solemn  oath,  but  now  burst  into  curses  and  impre- 
cations on  himself,  if  he  had  not  spoken  truth,  in  saving  that  he 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  Jesus!  In  the  midst  of  his  excitement 
the  sound  of  a  cock-crow  fell  on  his  ears,  and  at  the  sound,  his  3Iastcr, 
still  before  His  murderers,  in  a  room  opening  into  t!ie  courtyard, 
turned  andl  ooked  him  full  in  the  face,  with  those  loving,  but  now 
no  less  reproachful  eyes,  in  the  light  of  wliich  Peter  had  so  long 
found  his  sweetest  joy. 

It  was  enough.  The  glance,  like  lightning,  revealing  an  abyss, 
brought  back  to  its  nobler  self  the  honest  heart  that  for  a  time  had 
been  alarmed  into  superficial  unfaithfulness,  and  threw  an  awful 
brightness  into  the  depths  of  sin  on  whose  edge  he  stood.  All  his 
immanly  weakness  and  wretched  fear  rose  in  his  thoughts,  and,  with 
them,  the  remembrance  of  his  boastings,  so  miserably  lx*lied.  Christ's 
words,  which  he  had  so  w^armly  repudiated — that,  before  the  cock 
crew,  he  would  deny  Him  thrice,  had  come  true.  What  a  con- 
trast between  the  grand  strength  of  his  Master  and  Lis  own  weak- 
ness! 

Shame  and  sorrow;  mingled,  on  the  moment,  with  a  yearning  hope 
of  forgiveness,  overpowered  him,  and  he  did,  now,  what  he  should 
have  done  earlier;  went  out,  and  wept  bitterly.  It  is  a  touching  and 
beautiful  tradition,  true  to  the  sincerity  of  his  repeutimcc,  if  not  as  a 
historical  reality,  that,  all  his  life  long,  the  remembrance  of  tins  night 
never  bft  him,  and  that,  morning  by  morning,  he  rose  at  the  hour 
when  the  look  of  his  Master  had  entered  his  soul,  to  pray  once  more 
for  pardon. 

Tov,\mls  the  close  of  the  fourth  watch,  and  before  daybreak,  the 
heads  of  tlie  theocracy,  true  to  precedent,  which  required  that  the 
whole  Sanhedrim,  while  it  existed,  should  meet  to  ratify  a  sentence 
of  death,  had  extemporized  a  semblance  of  the  old  High  Court  of  the 
Nation  in  some  suitable  building.  Thither  Jesus  was  now  led,  under 
escort  of  Temple  police  and  retainers  of  X\\ii  high  priest ;  to  appear 
before  the  notables  of  Israel.  The  chiefs  of  the  priestly  courses,  and 
other  dignitaries  of  the  Temple,  with  a  number  of  elders  and  Rabbis, 
had  gathered  in  the  fading  darkness,  old  though  most  of  them  were, 
to  take  part  in  the  condemnation  of  the  Hated  One.  The  proceed- 
.ings  were,  however,  only  formal;  to  hear  the  sentence  of  the  Com- 
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He  liod  blBspht^mcd  wilh  aiiiinolmis  hnldness,  hy  clnimitig  tobelki 
King  Hcsxiali.  tlie  Soa  of  God,  tUc  long-expoctou  deliverer  of  the  na- 
tion, sent  lo  it  from  heaven.  No  one  liai.1  ever  before  Inid  cbiim  to 
the  Eacred  nume.  for,  Uiougfa  many  Messiahs  rose  in  lahr  yenrs,  no 
one,  as  jet,  hail  nssamod  the  Ireraundoua  dignity.  Proof  more  Ihan 
enough  to  establish  His  highest  cUima,  olItfRKl  itself  in  Ilia  life,  and 
words,  nud  work-*,  but  pawiion  and  prejudice  had  hardened  their 
hearts,  nnd  bliiiili.'d  their  judcmentH.  The  wurst  ainoni;  them  wfixkl 
never  liavc  darfd  to  proceed  ii^iDst  Him.  had  Ihey  beliewd  nim 
realiy  the  Messiah.  "I  fcnow,"MyB  Bt.  Pcler,  "tnitlyou  ticlt^i  in 
Ignoranee,  as  did  also  your  rulers."  But  it  was  the  tRnornticc  that  bad 
refused  the  light.  Had  they  been  honest  and  bonoumlile,  the  flrU  point 
to  have  been  settled  would  hare  been,  at  least  to  bear  whtti  the  Ac- 
cused had  to  Bay  in  His  own  favour.  They  had  cnnslittiiM]  tbem- 
'    's  the  vindicotors  of  llie  Law  and  Ihc  Prophcis.  ami  it  was  ihtir 


elementary  dnty  lo  hear  llic  Prieoner's  exposUion 
both,  reajiecting  ilie  matter  in  hand.  lie  had 
Messiah,  and  for  doing  ao,  without  giving  Him  the  opportunity  of 


supporting  His  claim,  they  voted  the  sentence  of  deaui.  by  noisy 
acclamation.  J,aw  and  tradition  demanded  «  second  full  hearing  to 
tlic  cn.sc,  but  they  thrust  both  aside.  In  their  zeal  to  get  Him  con- 
demned. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 


The  decision  of  the  Jewish  autliorllles  having  been  duly  aigned 
and  scaled,  and  Jeans  once  more  seciircl^  bound.  He  was  led  off, 
strongly  gimrdcd  from  rescue,  lo  the  otllcial  residence  of  Pilnlc.  on 
Mount  Zion.  It  waa  attll  early,  but  Eastern  life  anticipates  the  day, 
for  the  beat  of  noon  requires  rest  during  tJic  hours  buiiiest  with  us. 
The  wa^  ran  from  the  West  Hall  of  the  Temple  over  the  Tvro|Ki>oa 
by  a  bridge,  and  across  the  open  space  of  tiie  Xysliis.  wirL  its  pil- 
lared porches.  The  palace  of  Herod,  now  Rlalc's  headquarters,  lay 
just  lieyond — the  proiid  residence  of  the  Roman  knight  who  held  llie 
gfu'emment  for  tlie  Einjwror  Tilwrius.  It  was  inliiibiled  for  only  a 
few  weeks  or  days  at  a  time,  hut  now,  during  the  Pass<)ver.  the  Pr>- 
curator  look  caie  lo  lie  prewuC;  lo  repress,  at  once,  any  popiiiaf 
iiiovemriit  for  national  fn^'dom,  which  the  spring  air,  [lie  tciist  il- 
eelf.  and  the  vas'  pirlicring  of  the  nation,  miglit  escite. 

How,  for  Uic  llrsl  time,  .Ic^iis  entered  the  gutcs  of  a  kinjf's  palace; 
tbc  liOBQO  of  ■  ■  men  in  aoft  TfAnwnt  "—entered  it  oa  a  prieoner.    H* 
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was  to  stand  before  a  man  who  has  come  down  to  us  as  one  of  the 
most  unrighteous,  cruel,  arbitrary,  and  hateful;  a  man  rightly  named 
Pilate — the  **  Javelinman" — for  it  seemed  his  delight  to  launch  cruel- 
ties and  scorns  on  every  side,  like  javelins,  among  the  oppressed  peo- 
Ele.  What  had  Jesus  to  expect  from  one  who  hated  the  nation  from 
is  soul,  and  sported  with  their  lives  and  possessions  as  if  they  were 
not  men,  but  a  lower  race  of  despised  slaves  and  fanatical  llelots? 
It  might,  indeed,  be  of  benefit  to  Him  that  the  hatred  of  Pilate 
towards  the  Jews,  might  regard  Him  as  a  welcome  instrument,  in  the 
absence  of  a  better,  for  playing  off  his  bitterness  against  them  and 
their  leaders.  To  favour  a  man  who  was  in  opposition  to  them,  was, 
itself,  a  pleasure.  Calm,  temperate,  and  impartial,  compared  to  Jew- 
ish passion  and  bitterness,  and  in  some  respects  in  sympathy  with  the 
accused,  the  hard,  proud,  heathen  Roman  was  more  open  to  the  im- 

i>ression  of  Christ's  innocence  or  harmlessuess  than  the  Jews  or  their 
eaders. 

That  he  did  not  permanently  protect  Him,  rose,  partly,  from  his 
character,  and,  partly,  from  his  past  history  as  procurator.  Morally 
enervated  and  lawless,  the  petty  tyrant  was  incapable  of  a  strong  im- 
pression or  righteous  firmness,  and,  besides,  he  dreaded  complaints 
at  Rome,  from  the  Jewish  authorities,  and  insurrections  of  the 
masses  in  his  local  government  He  had,  in  the  past,  learned  to  fear 
the  unconquerable  pertinacity  of  the  Jews  and  the  rebukes  of  the 
Emperor,  so  keenly,  that  he  would  permit,  or  do,  almost  anything, 
for  quiet.  This  showed  itself  in  his  bearing  towards  Jesus.  Pro- 
tecting Him  for  a  time,  half  in  sjTnpathy,  half  in  mockery,  he  gave 
Him  up  in  the  end,  rather  than  brave  the  persistent  demand  of  a 
people  lie  hated  and  feared.  He  would  have  set  Him  free,  but  for 
the  popular  clamour,  and  a  bitter  remembrance  of  the  trouble  it  had 
already  given  him  in  Jerusalem  and  at  Rome. 

There  wiis  a  hall  in  the  palace,  in  which  trials  were  generally  con- 
ducted, but  the  Jewish  notables,  who  had  condemned  Jesus,  were 
much  too  holy  to  enter  a  heathen  building  during  the  feast,  since 
there  might  be  old  leaven  in  it.  It  was  Friday,  and  the  Sabbath 
began  tliat  night,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  universally  at  this 
season  a  supplementary  feast  of  priests  and  people,  on  the  flesh  of 
the  freewill  offerings.  It  had,  for  centuries,  been  associated  with  the 
Passover  and  was  thought  a  part  of  it,  and  Levitical  unclcannesa 
would  prevent  the  accusers  taking  part  in  it.  They  were  still  true 
to  the  character  given  thom  by  Jesus;  careful  of  the  outside  of  the 
bowl  and  platter,  but  willing  that,  within,  it  should  be  filled  with 
wickedness.  They  liad  effected  their  end.  Jesus  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  before  Jerusalem  awoke. 

Knowing  the  people  with  whom  ho  had  to  do,  Pilate  made  no  at- 
tempt to  overcome  their  scruples.  Trials  in  the  open  air  were  com- 
mon, for  Roman  law  courted  publicity,  Roman  governors,  and  tlie 
half  Roman  Herod  and  his  sons,  erected  tlu;ir  tribunals,  indifferently. 
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hcforo  the  palace,  In  the  market-place,  in  the  tlipalrc.  In  the  cittm,  I 
or,  even,  in  the  highwa^B,  PiluLf.  therefore,  cntised  his  ufflclu 
Beat  to  be  set  ihiwn  on  a  spot  known,  in  Jerusalem,  ns  GiibbaIba~Uie 
high  place, — rrom  ita  befog  rnised  above  the  crowd,  and  m  "Tlie 
Pavement,"  Ixkihihu  it  wns  laid,  according  lo  Rojiinn  cii-inm,  \\lii-re 
Judgesast,  with  a  mosaic  of  coloured  stones.     Ii  mi-    vrn-  ;,...-iMya 

permsueul  eroclioii,  squMTc,  or  of  crescent  sliii;'     ■■!   ■ ■:'i.|i-, 

in  keeping  Willi  (be  splendour  ro  dear  to  neri:il.  .  ■     m    :.   ■  . .  i 

ing  from  Iho  front  of  the  "Jmlgnienl  Hall."  iji  I       i  i;y 

ftcceiuihlo  by  a  d<iorwny  from  it.  II  was  n  iiu-.i  ■!  .1  l;..r,iii  I'M- 
Uiat  ull  ct^miiial  trials  atiould  be  IteUl  on  a  rui^il  irilmnul.  xlmi  ill 
mi^it  see  and  lie  Been. 

The  ivory  curulechairot  the  proeiiralor — lilaBeat  of  Ftalc.  and n|!^ 
of  oHlee;  or,  ptrhiip",  the  did  i^lden  pent  of  Arcbclaus,  wiis  t«l  down 
onlhf  ['■"'■tpii"'l  '!i"T'if  the  tribunnl,  wbicliwunlaraefnouj^i  loletUie 
B8M'>-.iir-.  ..'  I  III'  I  .■Nii--!ii>man  citizens — who  acted  as  uominal  mem- 
ber!- "I  I  '  1 1!  '  I'  li,  F»il  bciiide  Pilate — fur  Rnmiin  law  requiivd 
Uu'lr  |'<  -  <  1  I  r,vi>r  elevations,  sat  tliu  officers  Df  the  court, 
frii'   1 1-  ■  I  i!i  ■  \'i i.iiiir,  and  others  whom  he  elinsc  to  bniKiiir. 

Thr  jirir-N  iiinl  ilili-rs  who  appeared  nt'idnst  Jc*un,  miw  hd  llim 
tip  the  slepa  of  the  triUunal,  to  the  procurator,  and  Eet  !lim  before 
him.  Scats  were  geuenilly  provided  for  the  nceuwrs  near  the  Judge, 
and  there  waa,  also,  uuttally,  a  scat  for  tiic  accused;  but  in  Judea, 
despised  and  insulted,  IJus  custom  was  not  now  observc<l,  at  least  so 
far  as  regarded  Jesus,  for  He  had  to  stand  through  the  trial.  An 
inten>rcleT  was  not  needed,  ns  the  Jewish  oflleialK  doubtless  spoke 
Greek,  and  Jesus,  brought  up  in  Galilee,  wltcre  the  prvseDce  of  for- 
eigners ma<lc  its  use  general,  'necessarily  understood  it.  A  sironi 
delaehmcnt  of  troops  from  the  garristtn  ;^nr(led  the  tribunal,  and 
kept  the  ground,  for  u  vast  crowd  of  citizens  and  pilgrims  cpecdily 
gathered,  as  Ihc  news  of  the  arrest  spread. 

itoman  law  knew  nothing  of  the  Inquisllorinl  system  by  which  a 
prisoner  might  lie  forced  to  convict  hiniscif ;  it  requiit-il  that  a  formal 
aceu~>Ht[on  of  a  spccillc  olTcnee  should  l)e  nwile  nguiuHt  bini.  Tbia 
ofike  of  accuser,  Cainptias,  dlspeu^ng  with  the  customnrj'  employ- 
ment of  au  "orator,"  himself,  apparently,  perfonncil,  as  the  'repre- 
sentative of  the  nation,  and  its  higlicst  dignitary ;  to  give  the  ctiarges 
the  greater  weight. 

Pilate,  having  taken  his  seat.  I)cgan  the  proceedings  by  formally 
asking  Caiaphus  and  his  colleagues  what  accusation  they  luid  against 
lliu  pilsoucr. 

"If  He  Iiad  not  been  a  great  offender, "  replied  Crtiaplms,  asspoki-j- 
man,  "we  would  not  have  delivered  Iliiu  up  to  Ihee.  AVc  have 
power  enough  to  punish  ordinary  offenders,  by  our  own  laws,  but 
this  nian's  tirinie  goes  beyond  our  powers  in  the  punishment  it  de- 
mands, and.  Iliereforc.  we  have  handed  Jllm  over  to  you.  That  we 
iuivc  done  BO,  I  submit,  U  '^toat  Ui^  He  deserves  deaili.     The  pras- 
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toos  of  myself,  the  high  priest,  and  of  the  notables  of  the  nation,  as 
IHb  accusers,  may  suffice  to  prove  the  blackness  of  His  guilt." 

Pilate  was  not  a  stranger  in  Palestine,  and  had,  doubtless,  had  Jesus 
already  under  his  notice,  through  reports  of  his  spies  and  officials. 
He  had  learned  that  He  avoidea  all  appeals  to  force;  tliat  His  dis- 
courses had  nothing  whatever  political  in  them,  and  that  His  zeal 
was  mainly  directed  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Jewish  priesthood 
and  public  teachers,  whom  the  Romans  themselves  despised  for  the 
same  cause.  The  immense  crowds  that  had  followed  Him,  at  His 
first  appearance  in  Judea,  three  years  before,  and  His  subsequent 
course  in  Galilee,  must  have  been  the  subject  of  many  official  com- 
munications to  C«3area,  Pilate's  usual  residence;  and  they  had  uni- 
formly represented  Him  as  peaceful  and  harmless.  Pilate  knew, 
therefore,  that  He  was  now  delivered  up  by  the  priests  and  Rabbis 
only  from  envy,  and  for  their  own  selfish  ends.  From  all  he  had 
learned,  Jesus  was  only  a  well-meaning  enthusiast,  and  He  could 
easily  see  how  such  a  man  might  well  be  dangerous  to  the  vested  in- 
terests and  mock  holiness  of  the  Jewish  magnates,  but  not  at  all  so  to 
Roman  authority.  He  was  ready  enough  to  quench  in  blood  any 
religious  movement  that  threatened  the  peace,  but  he  saw  no  ground 
for  apprehension  as  regarded  this  one. 

The  Gospels  give  onr^  a  brief  outline  of  the  whole  trial,  but  even 
the  opening  address  of  Caiaphas,  or  the  orator  who  spoke  for  him  and 
his  colleagues,  was,  no  doubt,  full  of  rhetorical  compliments  to 
Pilate  himself,  and  of  fierce  words  against  the  prisoner.  It  had, 
however,  a  very  diflferent  effect  on  Pilate  from  that  intended.  The 
hypocritical  clamour  for  blood  by  a  priesthood  whom  he  despised  as 
Jews,  and,  still  more,  for  their  superstition,  bigotry,  barbarous  want 
of  taste  and  culture,  restless  greea,  and  restive  opposition  to  Rome, 
was  hateful  and  repulsive.  He  would  not  involve  his  court,  which 
represented  the  majesty  of  the  Emperor,  in  any  further  details  of  a 
question  about  one  who  seemed  a  mere  religious  reformer.  The 
accusers  had,  themselves,  jurisdiction  in  their  own  religious  disputes. 

Interrupting  the  speaker,  therefore,  Pilate  told  him — "  If  you  have 
found  Him  what  you  say,  you  had  better,  in  mv  opinion,  take  Him, 
and  judge  Him  according  to  your  own  law."  If  they  did  not  trouble 
him  further,  he  would  not  interfere  with  them.  He  had  not,  as  yet, 
understood  that  they  sought  to  have  Jesus  put  to  death,  but  fancied 
they  wished  some  other  punishment. 

Caiaphas  had  his  answer  ready.  "It  is  a  criminal  charge,"  said 
lie,  '*  a  charge  of  capital  crime,  and  we  cannot  put  any  one  to  death, 
without  your  confirming  our  sentence."  He  could  not,  however, 
confirm  any  sentence,  without,  at  least,  a  summary  investigjition, 
and,  thus,  the  matter  must  proceed  before  him.  They  might  have 
stoned  Jesus  for  blasphemy,  had  he  sanctioned  their  doing  so,  but 
they  wer«  resolved  to  leave  the  odium  of  the  murder  on  him,  and 
have  their  victim  crucified.    In  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  oounsels. 
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He  was  lo  die.  not  as  a  marljr  lo  JewLsIi  fury,  but  as  n  rin-oBariEg. 
on  the  CrijBs. 

"  What  is  your  accumtinn  then?"  nshprt  Hlnte, 

Cmflilv  keeping  ont  of  sighl  Clirisfs  dcclsnilioD  that  He  ww  the 
8oD  of  6tH\,  iWjiUHe  such  a  tlicolofcical  qoeslioD  nraa  itiilitlereni  in 
the  Ronuvn,  and  because  henlhenism  had  do  sttch  Icletts  connected  niili 
the  phrase  as  JudaiMn.  Caiapliw  turned  the  reli^otn  offence  into  « 
political  one.  The  "  Son  of  God,"  in  a  Jewish  wusc.  was  eqnirBlenC 
to  the  Mesfuah,  the  expected  nalii>nal  deliverer,  anil,  hence,  he  created 
out  of  the  claim,  a  pretenaion  lo  eitrthly  royajty.  Snrb  an  accuaiiion 
could  not  be  overlooked,  and  must  wake  prejudice,  if  bclievrd,  u 
Involving  a  charge  of  treason  against  tlio  GUSpicioua  and  re!cntk"« 
Tiberius.  The  priests  expected  an  Instant  eondemnation.  for  iliiy 
knew  Pilate's  hya^na-likc  nature. 

nonun  law  permillud  the  questioning  of  a  prisoner  after  formil 
accusation,  and  confesaion  of  Ibe  charge  was  h«d  suHiciouI  pruof  uf 
guilt 

"  The  accused  has  heeu  condemned  by  us  as  a  dectdrer  of  ilia 
people,"  answered  Ihi?  higli  priest. 

■■Howf  H.*l(cdPiliit 


"  in  a  double  ivay,"  aiild  Caiaphaa.     "Hestiraup  the  nation  apiinst 

Bying  their  tribute  to  Cfesnr,  and  He  sets  hiniEcIf  up  as  king-  of  the 
ws.  He  says  He  is  the  Jlessiah,  which  is  the  name  we  give  our 
kine,  and  He  has  led  many  to  regard  Him  as  a  deaccndant  of  David. 
anuour  only  lawful  sovereipi." 

Jesus  was  standing  at  Pilate's  side.  Rising  from  his  chair  and 
ordering  Him  to  be  brought  after  him.  he  retired  into  the  palace,  and 
calling  Jesus  lieforc  him,  asked  Him — "  Art  Than  the  king  of  Ihe 
Jews?  Dost  Tliou,  really,  claim  to  be  so?"  He  cvidenily  e.tpecied 
n  disavowal,  for  he  felt  it  almost  beneatli  him  to  nsk  such  ii  question 
of  one,  in  his  eyes.  a»  utterly  unlike  n  king.  Had  he  been  Ann  nad 
Htrong-raindcd.  he  would  Lave  seen  the  groundlessness  of  the  charfte, 
from  the  absi'nce  of  all  overt  proof,  but  he  weakly  proceeded  to 
compromise  himself,  by  putting  Jesus  to  examination. 

Knowing  that  Pilate  had  nothing  against  Him  but  the  words  of 
Hia  enemies  outside,  .Tesus,  witli  a  calm  dignity  that  must  have 
amazed  the  procurator,  asked  him  a  counter  question.  "Do  you  ask 
tills  of  your  own  accord,  or  haTO  others  toM  it  you  of  mef  Ho 
would  liavc  Pilate  remember  the  more  than  doubtful  source  of  tlie 
accusation,  and  that  with  all  his  ofllcial  means  of  Information,  no 
grounds  of  such  a  charge  had  ever  suggested  themselvee  to  his  own 
mind.  It  was.  besides,  essential  to  know  if  he  spoke  as  a  Roman. 
with  a  political  use  of  tlio  title  "king."  or  repeated  it  in  the  Jewish 
sen.'*,  as  equivalent  to  •'  the  Messiah." 

'■Do  you  think /am  AJmnT"  answered  PiUlc,  scomfiiHy.  feeling 
hi3  false  position,  in  entertaining  an  accusation  ttma  eo  suspicious 
■  Boutce.     "Your  own  nation  nave  brought  you  beforo  tnoi  Uw 
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charge  comes  from  the  priests  and  Rabbis.  I  have  only  repeated 
their  accusation.  What  do  I  care  for  your  dreams  obout  a  Messiali? 
Tell  me,  what  have  you  done?  Do  you  call  youi-self  the  king  of  tlie 
Jews?" 

"In  your  sense  of  the  word  I  am  not  a  king,'*  answered  Jesus, 
**but  in  another,  I  am.  My  accusers  expect  a  mere  earthly,  world- 
conquering  Messiah.  But  my  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world — not 
earthly  and  political.  If  it  were,  mv  attendants  would  have  fought 
for  me,  to  prevent  my  being  arrestea  and  delivered  up  to  ray  enemies 
by  the  soldiers  you  sent  against  me.  But  they  made  no  resistance 
nor  any  attempt  even  to  rescue  me,  and  this,  of  itself,  la  enough  to 
show  that  my  Kingdom  is  not  a  political  one. " 

**  You  speak  of  a  kingdom:  are  you  really  a  king,  then,  in  any 
ot?u;r  sense  than  tlie  common?"  asked  the  procurator,  awed  before  the 
Mysterious  Man. 

**  Thou  say  est  it;  so  it  is:  I  A3r  a  King,"  answered  Jesus.  "  I  was 
bom  to  be  a  King;  I  came  into  the  world  that  I  should  bear  witness 
for  The  Truth."  He  spoke  in  Ilis  lofty,  mystic  way  of  the  divine 
Truth  He  had  seen  and  heard  in  a  former  existence,  when  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father.  "  All  who  love  and  seek  the  Truth,"  he  con- 
tinued— *'that  is,  who  hear  and  obey  my  words — are  my  subjects." 
He  had  thrice  claimed  a  Kingdom,  and  thrice  told  Pilate  that  it  was 
not  of  this  world. 

•'How  these  Jews  talkl"  thought  Pilate.  "They,  barbarous  as 
they  are,  think  thcv  have  Truth  as  their  special  possession — Truth, 
which  is  a  riddle  insoluble  to  our  philosophers!  What  have  I  to  do 
with  such  speculations,  fit  only  to  confuse  the  head  of  a  hungry 
Greek  or  a  beggarly  Rabbi?"  But  he  had  heard  enough  to  convince 
him  that  Jesus  had  no  thought  of  treason  against  Rome,  or  of  stir- 
ring up  a  disturbance  in  the  country.  Hardened,  cold,  worldly,  ho 
felt  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  would  fain  have  dismissed  One  so 
strangely  different  from  other  men — an  enthusiast,  willing  to  die  to 
make  men  better!  "  What  kind  of  a  man  is  lie?"  thought  the  Ro- 
man. "  If  He  only  had  not  been  so  ready  with  His  talk  about  being 
a  king!  But  He' will  do  nothing  to  help  Himself!"  "What  is 
Truth?"  said  he,  ironically,  and  turned  away  without  waiting  an 
answer,  for  in  Pilate's  opmion,  as  in  that  of  most  men  of  his  class 
in  that  age,  Truth  was  an  airy  nothing,  a  mere  empty  name. 

Leaving  Jesus  to  be  brought  out  after  him  to  the  tribunal  again,  he 
returned  "to  the  accusers  and  tho  multitude.  Touched  by  the 
prisoner*s  self-possession  and  dignity;  half-afnud  of  one  who  spoke 
only  of  Truth,  and  of  other  worlds  than  this;  and  incensed  that  the 
hierarchy  should,  for  their  own  ends,  have  sought  to  palm  off  a  harm- 
less enthusiast  on  him,  as  a  dangerous  traitor;  he  threw  the  priests 
and  Rabbis  into  fierce  confusion,  by  frankly  telling  them  "that  he 
bad  examined  Jesus,  and  found  no  ground'  for  any  punishment  in 
Bis  thinkhig  Himself  tho  Messiah,  as  they  called  it."    One  point  in 
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u  bod  faileii.  but  it  waa  necessary  to  bear  what  mig^t  be 
alleged  besides.  The  accuser*  tutild  casHy  see  thai,  in  gpite  of  (be 
Bilmission  of  Jesus  tl|^t  Ue  cluimed  to  be  n  king,  Pilale  regarded  hlia 
rather  with  ithy  tlnui  fvAC.  Mcire  must  liu  done,  Ia  lix  on  Uiin  ihe 
crime  of  beiriK  daiigorouH  !o  the  State.  The  prieats  and  Rabbb  were 
gicatly  esuiled.  One  after  rtiiotlitr,  lUpy  spraug  up,  witli  chitig«  on 
cliar^E>,  to  cuntirm  llieir  main  accusation.  In  llieir  fierce  bigotry  and 
tiiitiU'tLsim'd  hiitrud,  tliey  hud  not  ecniplcd  lo  speak  of  a  purely 
religious  niovcnienl  us  a  darlt  polilieal  ])lot,  and  now  Uicy  w*re  Imid 
cnongli even  lo  adduce  proofKof  this  treason,  "lie  has  irerTerted 
women  and  children,  and  has  Bystematlcully  Etirred  up  the  wiiole 
notion  against  Cssat;  from  Galilee  to  Jerusttlcm  there  is  not  a  town 
or  village  Id  the  Innd.  where  He  has  not  won  over  some,  and  filltd 
them  with  wild  eipectatinne.  lie  has  appealed  to  the  nation  to  joia 
His  Kingdom;  Uo  has  siioken  ogainet  paytog  the  taxes;  He  u  a 
second  Juda»  the  Oaulonite.  and  you  know  wliat  Am  career  has  coet 
Rome,  in  bluod  and  treasure."  The  hypocrites t  They  were  fannting 
Jesus  to  death  .simply  bceauso  lie  would  not  identify  Himself  with 
iJiera.  and  u.^'  His  wipomHtiiral  m>wcT  lo  drive  out  the  Itomans.  nnd 
eel  tbeni  on  Ihc  vacant  throne.  They  wen;  demanding  lli^i  dciitii  na 
the  pretext  that  He  liad  threatened  lo  upe  farer  lo  entybli'li  His 
Kingdom,  when  the  truth  was — His  real  offence,  in  their  eyes,  was 
that  He  would  not  use  force  1 


Such  a  Htorm  of  accusations  nnd  Buspicfona  might  well  have  led 
Pilate  to  expect  some  denial  or  disproofs  from  Jesus.  He  doubtle.sa 
attributed  all  the  difliculty  of  the  fitualion  to  His  loo  ready  admis- 
Bion  of  His  dreamy  klngidiip;  and.  on  every  ground,  even  for  his  own 
Ntke,  to  clear  him  from  a.  business  that  grew  more  and  more  serious, 
hoped  lo  hear  some  defence.  Hut  Jesus  knew  with  wbom  He  bad 
to  do.  He  know  liiat  Ills  enemies  were  dctemuncd  that  He  should 
-  die,  nnd  would  Invent  chiirgu  after  charge  till  He  was  destroyed. 
They  had  already  scnipied  at  notliing.  ile  lincw  Pilate — fierce,  and 
yet  eowurdly,  with  no  moral  force;  'the  tyrant,  and  yet  the  sport  of 
the  Jewish  auihorities.  Tlic  majesty  of  (ruth  and  goodness  in  Him 
looked  down  with  a  pitying  disdain  on  the  moral  worthlessness  of 

fudge  and  accusers  alike,  and  would  not  stoop  to  utter  eveu  a  word 
n  Ills  own  behalf,  before  tliem.  They  knew  iris  life  and  work,  and 
if  tlie  nilness  tAiy  hura  were  of  no  weight.  He  would  add  no  other, 
'•n  /demand  liiat  Ho  answer,"  Ihougbt  Pilale,  "perhaps  He  will 
do  BO,"  "  Do  you  not  licui,"  said  lie,  "  how  many  things  they  accuse 
you  of!  Do  you  inako  no  dcfuiico  at  all?"  But  Jesus  remained 
Biltnt.  not  ultc-ritig  even  a  wonl.  ■'  A  very  strange  man,"  thouglit 
Piiiilc.  He  seemed  to  him  more  than  ever  a  lofty  enthusiast,  blind 
to  Ilis  tiwn  Interests,  un<l  careless  of  life. 

The  word  "Gaulkk."  in  (Iiu  wild  cries  of  the  priests  and  Rabbis, 
raised  a  new  hope  in  Pilate's  mind.  Anlipas  was  now  in  Jerusalem, 
«t  tits  fcaBt.    U  ivxxa  wme  a,  GoUlsian,  it  would   be  a  gttuxfol 
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courtesy  to  send  Him  to  be  tried,  as  a  Galilsean,  before  His  own 
prince,  and  would  perliaps  efface  the  grudge  Antipas  had  at  himself, 
for  having  let  loose  his  soldiers  lately  on  the  Galilsea^i  pilgrims  in  the 
Temple,  during  a  disturbance,  and  by  cutting  some  down,  even  at 
the  altar: — a  sore  scandal  in  the  Jewish  world.  It  would,  moreover, 
get  him  clear  of  a  troublesome  matter,  and,  perhaps,  it  might  even 
save  the  strange  man — so  calm,  so  dignified,  in  circumstances  of  such 
weakness  and  humiliation;  with  such  a  look,  as  if  He  read  one's  soul; 
with  such  a  mysterious  air  of  greatness,  even  in  bonds,  and  in  the 
very  face  of  death  by  the  Cross.  Antipas  would  not  likely  yield  to 
the  Temple  party,  as  he  himself  might  be  forced  to  do,  to  avoid 
another  complaint  to  Rome.  He  no  sooner,  therefore,  heard  that 
Jesus  was  a  GaliloBan,  than  he  ordered  Him  to  be  transferred  to 
^tipas,  that  he  might  judge  Him  as  such. 

The  old  palace  of  the  Asmoneans,  in  which  Antipas  lodged,  was  a 
Bhort  way  from  Pilate's  splendid  official  residence.  It  lay  a  few 
streets  off,  to  the  north-east,  within  the  same  old  city  wall,  on  the  slopo 
of  Zion,  the  levelled  crest  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  vast  palace 
of  Herod,  now  the  Roman  headquarters.  Both  were  in  the  old,  or 
upper  city,  and  tlirough  the  narrow  streets — with  raised  pathways, 
and  middle  sunk  to  prevent  defilement  to  passers-by — Jesus  was  now 
led,  under  escort  of  a  detachment  of  the  Roman  troops  on  duty.  Tha 
accusers  had  no  choice  but  to  follow,  and  the  multitude  went  off  with 
them,  for  it  was  no  ordinary  spectacle,  to  see  the  high  priest  and  all 
the  great  men  of  the  city,  thus,  in  public,  together. 

The  vassal  king  was  caught  in  Pilate's  snare.  Tlie  flattery  of  re- 
ferring a  Galil^ean  case  to  him  as  the  Galiltean  tetrarch,  greatly 
E leased  him,  and  his  light  superlicial  nature  was  no  less  gratified  by 
aving  One  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much,  brought  before  him.  In 
his  petty  court,  amidst  all  its  affectation  of  grandeur  and  state,  ennui 
hung  like  a  drowsiness  over  all.  He  had  never  seen  a  miracle,  and 
should  like  to  be  able  to  say  he  had.  It  would  break  the  monotony 
of  a  day,  and  give  an  hour  s  languid  talk.  A  prisoner,  in  danger  of 
the  Cross,  could  not  refuse  to  humour  him,  if  he  commanded  Him  to 
perform  one  I  He  had  been  afraid  of  Jesus  once,  but  a  miracle- worker 
m  chains,  could  be  only,  at  best,  a  clever  juggler. 

Pilate  had  taken  his  seat  on  his  tribunal  in  the  grey  dawn,  and  an 
hour  had  passed.  It  was  shortly  after  six,  when  Antipas.  early  astir, 
like  all  Orientals,  heard  the  commotion  in  the  courtyard  of  his  palace, 
and  received  word  tliat  Jesus  had  been  handed  over  to  his  authority. 
A  few  minutes  more,  and  the  prisoner  was  led  into  the  Court  of  Jus- 
tice of  the  palace,  and  presently,  Antipas  made  his  appearance  on  the 
tribuual,  on  which  Jesus  was  also  forthwith  placed. 

The  light,  weak,  crafty,  worthless  man,  was  disposed  to  be  very 
condescending,  He  put  question  after  question  to  Him;  whatever 
his  idle  curiosity  suggested ;  and  doubtless  asked  that  a  miracle  might 
be  perfoimed  there  and  then.  But  Jesus  was  no  conjuror  or  *' magus." 
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ITc  was  ready  n  save  His  life  by  worthy  means,  but  He  would  not, 
for  u  momcui.  s!oop  to  nnytbiiie  unworlliy.  Tlie  creature  clsil  in 
purple  before  liim  was  tbe  laimlerer  of  John :  the  slave  of  a  wicked 
woman;  a  mean  iiijullercri  and  would  fain  have  had  Tlis  life,  as  well 
a!4  that  <if  the  Bnplist.  Jesua  felt,  tl)crt'far«,  only  utter  disdniu  (or 
him-,  nnii  Irciited  liim  with  witheriuj:;  Eilence.  He  miglit  tire  liimstlf 
wllli  questions,  l)iil  uot  a  word  of  lejily  would  ho  ToU(Ji«ifed.  An- 
Xiynri  U'zan  tn  iri-\  thnL  it  was  no  time  to  indulge  lUa  humour,  and 
gi-fw  hiilfiilnrmi'ci. 

The  liiiili  iiriests  and  Rabliiv,  Caiaphas  at  their  hrad,  wnuld  gladly 
h«ve  turutfl  the  annoyance  of  tlie  telrareb  to  tlieir  own  arcounl. 
When  his  qucsiiona  had  ceased.  lh«y  broke  out  into  vebenieiit  aecii- 
salions,  forgetful,  in  their  rage,  of  either  their  oflice  or  their  wlf- 
h^spect.  But  they,  too,  were  met  with  the  same  insufferable,  eon- 
tcmptiiouH  silence,  wbieh  piva  no  diance  of  fastening  anything  on 
their  enemy,  by  any  odmisuon  of  Bis  own.  Anlinas  was  no  ia»  at 
a  loss  what  to  do  lium  Pilate  had  been.  Odq  thing,  alone,  lie  had 
resolved— he  would  have  no  pan  in  condemning  so  mystciioiu  a  man. 
Was  he  afraid  of  the  large  following  Jesus  already  had  in  GalilreT 
IVas  he-  sjicll-bniind  and  uwtd  by  IhiK*  tj'i's — lliiit  i;alnmess — tliul 
more  than  kingly  di^^Tjily?  Was  he  afraid  iif  the  very  power  of  wliieJi 
lie  had  craved  some  cxhibiliouT  When  there  was  no  Herodias  at 
hand  to  make  him  the  tool  of  her  revenge,  he  waa  rather  a  mere 
voluptuary  than  cruel. 

Treated  so  slrangely  before  his  courtiera:  bumbled  and  baffled, 
Antipns  covered  liia  defeat  and  alarm,  bv  an  afTectation  of  cod- 
lemplnoiis  ridicule.  Tlie  harmlcM  faDatlcal  madman  who  claimed  lo 
be  a  king,  would  make  a  fine  butt  for  tlie  humour  of  his  giiard.  Let 
them  trick  liim  out  as  a  king,  and  play  at  liomage  to  Ilini.  and  see 
how  He  would  bear  His  shadowy  digniilea!  ll  was  a  luave  chanco 
for  Ihc  courtiers  to  show  their  manliness  bv  mocking  a  helpless  pri»- 
onerl  Antipas  knew,  by  this  lime,  Pilates  opinion  of  ilic  accu$c<i, 
and  suspected  why  lie  had  sent  Him.  So,  ofDccr  and  common  soldier 
set  Ihemaclvcs  to  amiise  their  master,  by  Irving  Iheir  wit  on  this 
ridiculous  pretender  lo  a  erown!  Tired  at  hist,  nothing  remained 
but  to  send  Him  back  to  Pilate,  and  let  Aim  finisliwhnl  he  had  begun. 
Aiilipas  liad  no  desire  lo  meddle  further,  in  what  miglit  prove  a  very 
troublesome  matter,  llavinc.  therefore,  put  awliite  rube — the  Jewisii 
royal  colour,  on  Jesus — as  if  lo  show  tliat  he  had  no  fear  of  such  a 
king,  he  scut  Him  back  to  I^late. 

Pilate  had  already  made  one  vain  attenipl  to  save  Him,  and  now. 
anxious  to  end  the  matter,  summoned  the  aceiuicrs  once  more  to  the 
tribunal.  A  great  crowd  had  gathered,  mostly  ot  cilizens.  Iiosliie  bs 
Buch  lo  the  alleged  enemy  of  Ihc  Temple  "by  which  tliey  lived. 
Looking  at  Jesus  again — standing  before  him  In  the  humble  dress  of 
the  pem)k — for  they  had  already  stripped  Him  of  His  robe  of  mock- 
ery :— Fikte  noticed  that  Be  showed  no  trace  of  fanaticism.  In  wprd. 
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bearing,  or  countenance ;  and  felt  more  than  ever  convinced  that  He 
was  no  rebel  or  dangerous  person.  "I  have  examined  this  man," 
said  he,  "  and  nothing  worthy  of  death  has  been  done  by  Him. 
Still  more,  I  sent  Him  to  Herod,  and  he  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
he  has  sent  Him  again  to  me  un condemned.  But  since  so  puich 
trouble  has  been  caused  by  His  fancies,  He  deserves  some  punish- 
ment. I  shall,  therefore,  order  Him  to  be  scourged  and  then  dis- 
missed. It  will  be  a  warning  to  Him."  His  offer  to  scourge  Him 
was  a  mean  salve  to  the  wounded  pride  of  the  hierarchy,  for  bis  re- 
fusing their  demand  for  a  sentence  of  death. 

Meanwhile,  a  cry  arose  in  the  crowd,  which  was  destined  to  have 
momentous  results.  It  was  the  custom  to  carrj'  out  capital  sentences 
at  the  Feast  times,  that  the  people,  at  large,  might  get  a  lesson ;  but, 
it  was  also  the  practice  of  the  procurators,  in  compliment  to  the  de- 
liverance of  Israel  from  the  slavery  of  Egypt,  commemorated  by  the 
Passover,  to  release  any  one  prisoner  condemned  to  death,  waom 
the  multitude  might  name  in  the  Passover  week. 

Coming  forward,  therefore,  and  addressing  both  accusers  and  peo- 
ple, Pilate  reminded  them  of  their  custom  that  he  should  reletise  a 
prisoner,  to  them,  at  the  Passover.  Cries  instantly  rose,  clamouring 
that  he  should  do  so,  as  lie  had  always  done,  and  for  once  the  shouts 
pleased  him ;  for  he  fancied  that,  this  time,  there  could  be  no  question 
who  should  receive  the  pardon.  One  who  claimed  to  be  their  national 
king,  and  had  attracted  so  much  notice,  would,  he  assumed,  be  gladly 
accepted.  Coming  forward,  therefore,  he  called  out  to  the  people, 
whether  they  would  like  "Jesus,  their  king,"  to  be  the  prisoner  re- 
leased to  them  that  year. 

It  happened  that,  at  this  time,  there  lay,  awaiting  execution,  one 
Barabbas — the  son  of  a  liabbi — who  had,  apparently,  been  compro- 
mised through  religious  fanaticism,  in  one  of  the  countless  petty  re- 
volts which  incessantly  harassed  the  Romans.  He  was  no  common 
robber,  but  a  zealot,  who,  in  mistaken  ardour  for  the  honour  of  the 
Law,  had  taken  part  in  a  tumult,  during  which  some  Roman  sympa- 
thizers or  soldiers,  had  been  killed. 

The  proposal  of  Pilate  threatened  to  overthrow  the  scheme  of  the 
hierarchy,  and,  unless  opposed  on  the  instant,  might  catch  the  popu- 
lar fancy,  and  be  accepted.  Caiaphas  and  his  party,  therefore,  with 
quick  presence  of  mind,  determined  to  turn  attention  from  it,  by  rais- 
ing a  counter  proposal  flattering  to  local  passion.  "Aslchim  tore- 
lease  Barabbas  to  you,  and  not  this  man,  shouted  they  to  the  mob. 
It  was  a  dexterous  stroke,  for  Barabbas  had  been  condemned  for  an 
offence  which  made  him  a  martyr,  in  the  eyes.of  the  people.  He  had 
risen  against  the  abhorred  Roman.  He  was  a  patriot,  therefore:  a 
zealot  for  the  Temple  and  the  Law,  while  Jesus  was  the  enemy  of 
things  as  they  were — of  tradition  and  rites; — and  demandoil  reforms. 
Caiaphas  had  no  sympathy  with  tlie  revolutionary  fierceness  of  Ba- 
rabbas, but  it  made  hitu  only  too  zealous  on  the  right  side,  wheroaa 
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Jesus  was  the  pulilic  accuBer  of  the  whole  pripslhood,  and  ot  the 
schools  Its  well. 

The  cry  Tur  Bfunlibfts  was.  tberrfore.  raised  tnr  the  high  priesls  ns  t 
cue  lo  the  iiuopli^,  and  T^ienled  wilh  such  vehement  urgtncy  Ihat, 
creloDg,  it  was  etiughl  op  hy  Ihe  whole  crowd.  wUo  were  presently 
wild  with  excilEnient  to  linve  "tlie  pnlriol"  relcasrcl,  ioEtrad  of 
Jcaus.  The  public  oi^nioa,  or  voice  of  a  iiiitioii.  when  Ibe  rcsiill  o{ 
free  expression  of  opposite  judgiDenls,ina]r  be  the  voice  of  God.  but 
the  voice  ot  tlie  unthinking  multitude,  hs  the  outbuisl  of  liiiddcn  ps- 
sion  or  caprice,  ticcms  often  that  of  ii^tan.  Pilalt>  wbs  r.ol  nquiiril 
to  ^ve  the  people  their  choice,  but  hail  faocicil  he  might  H|<F(;tt  lu 
Uiem  as  Bgniusl  the  priests  and  Itabbit,  and  \m  ve  (heir  ijpproviil.  iiv  u 
counterpoise  lo  the  oppoaition  ot  llicir  ItiKli^rf.  nml  u  sccunij*  tiir  him- 
self with  the  Emperor.  But  the  high  pric.tU  ke|il  up  the  ciy  (or 
Barabbas  so  fiercely.  *i"l.  '"  Pilate's  regret,  the  multllude  whcx-d  il 
with  such  a  wild  Imnult  of  voices,  that  he  e&w  he  had  failed.  "  Give 
us  Barabbas."  alone  was  heiud.  A  uopular  tumult  ca^ed  rieitig. 
Everjlhing  promised  another  scene  like  ttiot  of  llie  pTFst  deputaljun 
to  Casurea,  dbnut  Iho  slaiidaril^  wl  up  in  .TiTusali-m,  \sbin  ibi'  jxr- 
MStent  cries  of  the  muUitucie  were  not  to  be  tilenced,  e  ven  hj  fear  of 
death,  and  forced  PUale,  in  the  end,  to  yield. 

To  add  to  the  governor's  perplexity,  he  had  Bcarcelv  nscended  the 
judge's  scat  lo  receive  the  decision  of  the  people,  and  give  his  sentence 
in  accord  with  it,  when  a  mcssiij^e  came  to  him  from  his  wife, 
from  the  palace  behind,  which,  under  tlic  circumstaores,  must  hai'c 
,  greatly  Impressed  him.  Since  the  time  of  Augustus,  lloman  magis- 
trates had  been  permitted  to  take  tlielr  wives  to  the  provinces,  and 
tradition  has  banded  down  tlie  wife  of  Pilaic — whose  nanie  it  gives 
ns  Procla — as  a  proselyte  to  Judaism.  She  had  evidently  heard  of 
Jesus,  and,  having  taken  a  livclj'  interest  in  llim,  was  greatly  troubled 
at  His  arrest,  ncd  present  danger.  Her  inessenger.  hastening  to 
Pilate's  ear.  now  whispered  an  entreaty  from  her.  thsl  he  would  liave 
nothing  to  do  with  coiuleuiniiig  this  just  man;  she  had  sufferi'd  inuny 
IIiingH.  through  the  night,  i[i  n  dream,  because  of  ilini— and  feared 
divine  vengeance  if  He  were  condemned. 

PilutL — guided  only  by  expediency — was  nt  a  loss  what  to  do.  Un- 
willing to  give  way  to  the  mob.  and  Jet  loose  a  fierce  enemy  of  Rome, 
Instead  of  a  hnrmlcss.  and  evidently  lofty-minded  eiitliusia^t:  cenaia 
that  the  high  priests  kid  accu-sed  Him  only  from  envy  at  His  iuQu- 
CDce  with  tiic  pcopic,  and  hatred  of  Him  for  His  opposition  to  tlicm- 
selves:  lialf  afr-.ild,  moreover,  c.*peciully  alter  his  wife's  message,  lo 
meddle  further  in  the  mutter— he,  once  more,  turned  lo  the  crowd, 
who  were  still  shouting — "Kol  this  man,  hut  Bura bias  "—and  at- 
tempteil  to  carry  liis  t>umt,  and  save  Jesus. 

■'  Which  of  the  two,"  cried  lie,  "do  you  really  wish  mo  lo  release 
to  you?"  '■  Barabbas,  Barabbas,"  roared  the  multitude.  The  cry 
nised  by  the  pricala  h&d  cuikd  all  before  it     "  What  shall  I  do 
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then,"  asked  Pilate,  pale  before  the  etorm,  "  with  Jesus,  whom  you 
call  the  Messiah — the  King  of  the  Jews?"  He  hoped  that  the  sound 
of  titles  so  dear  to  their  hearts,  and  so  flatterinc;  to  their  piide,  would 
have  some  effect.     But  he  was  bitterly  deceived. 

For  now,  for  the  first  time,  rose  in  answer  to  him,  the  fearful  words 
— "  To  the  Cross!"  •'  Crucify  IlimI  cnicify  Him!" — the  priests  and 
Rabbis — prelates  and  doctors  of  the  nation — on  the  raised  platform 
of  the  tribunal,  shouting  first,  and  the  mob,  below,  presently  re-echo- 
inc:  them  far  and  wide. 

^late  had  failed  twice,  but  he  still  held  out.  Appealing  a  third 
time  to  the  excited  crowd,  he  strove  to  reason  with  them — 

"Why  shall  I  crucify  him?  What  evil  has  He  done?  He  han 
broken  no  law.  I  have  found  no  cause,  in  anything  He  has  done,  to 
put  Him  to  death.     I  will,  therefore,  only  scourge  Him  and  let  Him 

go." 

But  he  knew  not  the  forces  he  was  opposing.  Behind  the  passions 
of  the  priests,  and  Rabbis,  and  people,  were  the  slowly  self-fulfilling 
counsels  of  the  Eternal ! 

The  sea  of  upturned  faces  broke  into  wild  uproar,  once  more,  and  a 
thousand  voices  cried  only,  *'  Crucify  Him!  crucify  Him!" 

The  six  days  of  Casarea,  when  the  same  crowds  had  besieged  his 
palace,  with  the  unbroken  cr^,  which  not  even  imminent  death  could 
still — the  six  days,  when  their  invincible  tenacity  had  forced  him  to 
humble  himself  before  them,  and  let  them  triumph— rose  in  Pilate's 
mind. 

*'  It  will  be  another  uproar  like  that,"  thought  he;  **  I  must  yield 
while  I  can,  and  save  myself."  Poor  mockery  of  a  ruler!  Set  by  the 
Eternal  to  do  right  on  earth,  and  afraid  to  do  it :  told  so  bv  his  own 
bosom :  strong  enough  in  his  legions,  and  in  the  truth  itself,  to  have 
saved  the  Innocent  One.  and  kept  his  own  soul— he  could  only  think 
of  the  apparently  expedient.  T^'pe  of  the  politician  of  all  ages,  who 
forgets  that  only  the  right  is  the  strong  or  wise! 

Not  daring,  in  his  weakness,  to  play  the  man,  and  do  right,  Pilate 
was  vet  determined  that  even  those  at  a  distance,  who  might  not  hear 
his  disavowal  of  any  willing  share  in  the  condemnation  of  Christ, 
should  l>e  made  to  see  it.  To  wash  the  hands  in  water  is  a  natural 
symbol,  so  expressive  of  repudiation  of  responsibility,  that  it  had  been 
adopted  by  Jews  and  heathen,  alike.  So  long  before  as  the  days  of 
Moses,  the  elders  of  a  city,  near  which  the  body  of  a  slain  man  had 
been  found,  were  required  to  wash  their  hands  over  a  slaughtered 
heifer,  and  declare  their  innocence.  To  wash  the  hands  in  innocency 
Wits  alrt^ady  a  common  expression,  in  the  days  of  David,  and  it  was 
familiar  to  both  Greeks  and  Romans.  Calling,  therefore,  for  water, 
Pilate  went  towards  his  oflficial  chair,  and  willi  significant  gestures, 
washed  his  hands,  calling  aloud  as  he  did  so  "  that  as  his  hands  were 
clean  before  them,  so  was  he  himself,  of  all  guilt  in  the  blood  of  this 
jnazL    It  is  on  you;  you  may  answer  for  it  as  you  best  can!" 
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"TesI  yes!"  crieil  the  furious  priests  iind  rolililp,  "willingly;  vt 
and  our  pbildrpn  will  take  llie  blame!  His  blo<id  be  on  us  nnd  ouf 
childrL-n,  if  He  lie  slain unjugtJy." 

"Tlien  you  innyliaveHwljlood,'' tliouglilPiloLc;  "  I  linvc  done  my 
beat  to  8SVC  Ilini  I"  Bo  di  men  dceelve  tliemstlves,  as  if  tliej  could 
waHli  their  consfieo PC  clean  ftseasily  as  their  liandsl  They  fancy  (licy 
have  done  tbtir  uimost  for  their  ackuowled^ied  duly,  when  Ilii-y  Lnv? 
not  done  prttisiely  the  Qrst  indiapenEidile  and  decisive  ocL  They 
weary  themsclven.  toilinji  alone  a  Uioiisand  crooked  ways,  which  can- 
not lead  them  to  ihtir  end,  noa  tiiro  aside  oaly  from  lue  path  of  uu- 
heisitating,  immovable,  right — I  be  way  aeareet  lo  them,  and  liteHboil- 
cst.  after  alH 

The  Innocent  Gun  had  gained  nothing  but  evil  by  all  the  windinita 
and  doublings  of  the  sclieniing  nnd  trimming  Itoman.     Pilate  had 

tiropoeed  as  a  compromise  with  Uis  oeeusers,  to  save  His  life,  by  ilr- 
ivering  Him  over  to  the  alianie  and  agony  of  ecourgin^.  tliougn  Ho 
liad.  confessedly,  done  noUiiug  amm  lie  was,  now,  to  be  boili 
Bcniirged  and  crucified. 

Victims  condemned  to  the  croes  first  imderwpnt  the  hideoitt^  tortutt 
of  the  Hcoiirg'',  and  Ibis  uun.  fi.rlbwitb,  bidir  led  on  .Ir.siis.  Pil.ite.  iii 
person,  commanded  it  to  be  carried  out.  "  Go.  bind  His  hands,  and 
let  Him  be  beaten,"  was  the  order  for  this  terrible  prelude  to  cruci' 

Itotnnn  citizens  were  still  exempted,  by  various  laws,  from  this 
agonizing  and  (lainful  punishment,  wliicli  vnm  eniploj-ed  sometimes 
to  elicit  confessions,  sometimes  as  a  substitute  for  execution,  and,  at 
others,  as  the  first  step  in  capital  sentences.     It  was  in  full  use  in  the 

?>rovinces,  and  lawless  governors  did  not  scruple  to  enforce  it  even  on 
toman  ciliitcns,  in  spile  of  their  protests  that  they  were  so.  Jesus  was 
now  seized  by  some  of  tlie  soldiers  ^landing  near,  and.  after  Ix^ing 
Btrippcd  lo  the  waist,  was  bound  iu  a  stooping  posture.  His  liands  be- 
hind His  back.  lo  a  post,  or  low  pillar,  near  the  tribunal.  He  wis 
then  beaten  till  the  soldiers  cliosc  to  stop,  willi  knots  of  rope,  or 
plailed  lentUer  thongs,  armed  at  the  ends  with  aconi-sliaped  drops 
of  lead,  or  small,  sliarp-pointed  bones.  In  many  <.ascs  not  only  was 
the  back  of  tlic  person  scourged,  cut  open  in  all  direclions:  even  the 
eyes,  the  face,  and  the  breast,  were  lorn  and  cut.  and  tlie  teeth  not 
seldom  knocked  out.  The  judge  stood  by.  to  stimulate  the  sinewy 
«.,..«....■«.,«■-,  i.^,.^^„^t  "Give  it  him" — but  we  may  trust  llial  Piiatu, 
, , . ..  ..,_._  „  ,|,ig  p^^p 

.     .  M,  met  imes  sank, 

aniidfit  screams,  convulsive  leaps,  and  distortions,  into  a  ecnselcss 
heap:  sometitnes  died  on  the  spot:  sometimes,  were  taken  away  an 
unrecogniTable  mass  of  bleeding  flesh,  lo  tln<l  deliverance  in  death, 
from  the  iollammatlon  and  fever,  sickness  and  shame. 

The  Bcotirging  of  Jesus  was  of  the  severest,  for  the  soldiers  em- 
pIo,i'ei)  a^  Itclors,  in  the  absence  of  these  special  officials,  who  were  not 


.^^^f,«H- 
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allowed  to  procurators,  only  too  gladly  vented  on  any  Jew  the  grudge 
they  bore  the  nation,  and  they  would,  doubtless,  tr3*if  they  could  not 
force  out  the  confession,  which  His  silence  had  denied  to  the  governor. 
Besides,  He  was  to  be  crucilied,  and  the  harder  the  scourging  the  less 
life  would  there  be  left,  to  keep  them  on  guard  at  the  cross,  after- 
wards. What  He  must  have  endured  is  pictured  to  us  by  Eusebius 
in  the  epistle  of  the  Church  in  Smyrna.  "AH  around  were  horrified 
to  see  them  (the  martyrs),"  says  he*  **  so  torn  with  scourges  that  their 
very  veins  were  laid  bare,  and  the  inner  muscles  and  sinews,  and  even 
the  very  bowels,  exposed." 

The  scourging  over — Pilate,  as  his  office  required,  standing  by,  to 
hear  any  confession  that  might  be  made, — Jesus  was  formally  de- 
livered over  to  a  military  officer  with  the  authorization  to  see  Him 
crucified.  He  had  l)een  scourged  in  the  oi)en  grounds  before  the 
palace  ^ite,  close  to  the  tribunal,  but  was  now  led,  still  half-naked; 
with  pamful,  bleeding  steps,  into  the  inner  court  of  the  palace,  in 
which,  as  the  trial  was  over,  the  whole  cohort — no  longer  needed  out- 
side— was  massed,  to  be  ready  for  any  attempt  at  rescue.  His  ^ards 
now  put  some  of  His  clothes  on  the  quivenng  body.  For  this  His 
own  humble  under  garments  contented  them,  in  part,  but  the  brutal 
humour  of  the  guard- room  was  free  to  vent  itself  on  a  condemned  man, 
and  the  lofty  claims  of  Christ,  and  His  hated  nationality,  excited  it  to 
the  keenest.  Instead  of  His  plain  abba  of  linen,  therefore,  they  threw 
over  His  shoulders  a  scarlet  sagum,  or  soldier's  cloak — as  a  rough  bur- 
lesque of  the  long  and  fine  purple  one,  worn  only  by  the  Emperor. 
One  of  them,  running  to  the  nearest  open  space,  heightened  the  coarse 
and  shameful  merriment  by  bringing  In  some  of  the  tough  twigs  of 
the  thorny  Nubk,  which  he  twisted  into  a  mock  laurel  wreath,  like 
that  worn  at  times  by  the  Cajsars,  and  forced  down,  with  its  close 
sharp  thorns,  on  our  Saviour's  temples.  The  Nubk  even  yet  grows, 
on  dwarf  bushes,  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  A  fit  mockery  of  a 
sceptre,  to  complete  the  ridicule,  was  at  hand,  in  one  of  the  long  reeds, 
used  in  many  ways  in  Jewish  houses,  and  hence  easily  procured. 
Placed  in  His  hand,  the  mock  king  had  a  sceptre!  It  only  remained 
to  pay  Him  a  show  of  homage,  and  this  they  did,  with  mock  oatlis  of 
allegiance,  on  their  knees,  saluting  Him,  "  Ilail,  King  of  the  Jews.'* 
The  courtyard  rang  with  peals  of  laughter.  Some  of  the  more  brutal 
could  not,  however,  let  things  pass  so  lightly.  He  was  a  Jew;  Ho 
had  claimed  to  be  a  king,  in  opposition,  as  they  fancied,  to  the 
Emperor,  and  He  was  about  to  l>e  crucified.  So  they  indulged  their 
coarseness  by  tearing  the  stout  cane-like  reed  from  His  Hands,  and 
striking  Him  with  it  over  the  fa<'e  and  head.  Others  struck  Him 
rudely  with  their  fists*  some,  in  their  contempt,  even  spitting  on  Him 
as  they  did  so.  The  scourging  had  lasted  till  the  soldiers  had  pleased 
to  ena  it,  and  now,  their  unspeakable  brutality  was  left  to  w^ar  itself 
out 

This  long  passage  of  insult  and  mockery  was  one  of  the  sorest  trialA 
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o(  these  1d£1  sad  hours.  Yet  througb  then-hole  no  coinplaint  tKXpti 
His  lips.  He  nus  beii^  Insulted,  maltreated,  nnd  mocked,  as  a  Jew. 
white  already  aganinEahj  the  iicourging;  hut  if  HLs  lomiGntnn  bad 
liDown  it.lt  wua  liccnuw  tliclews  hnt^il  UimFleelood  where  UcdiiL 
TheT  ridiculed  Ilia  ctaiiD  lo  the  monarchy  of  the  world ;  but  had  Iba 
soldiery  linowo  the  (ruUi,  it  was  because  He  liad  opposed  tlie  JcwibU 
dream  of  eudi  »  monarciiy  thai  He  wub  being  put  to  d«ath. 

No  murmur  rose  from  Uim.  He  might  Imve  spoken,  or  dglicd.  or 
ioiptmvd  tlie  pily  of  the  soldiery;  He  might  liave  appealed  to  liieir 
honour  nnd  comiiasaion.  A  heart  Itenlii  even  in  the  roughest  bowm. 
But  He  was  tiileal — ailont,  uot  because  the  waves  of  Hie  uirron^  bud 
ovem'helmcd  Him,  hut  in  triumphant  supcriorily  to  Ibem.  H«  liad 
been  bowed  and  rrushed  ia  GethAemanc.  but  now.  He  ^owed  tlia 
eercne  Joy  of  a  conqueror.  His  silence  was  a  murk  of  Hie  perfect 
child-like  rcEignation  to  the  will  of  Hia  Father.  He  was  lulfilliog, 
by  His  calm  endurance,  the  work  of  HiH  life,  in  accordance  wtUi  the 
eternal  counsels  of  6od,  aodinholyloveforliis  nation  and  the  world. 
Hia  kingly  siiirit  naa  clouded  to  human  eyes  by  pain  and  agony.  UU 
the  end  of  Ifw  life  and  death  shone  out  ever  mririMriiimphanllybefnn! 
Him.  xre  was  dying  to  destroy  for  ever  llie  dead  and  death-causing 
ritualism  of  the  past;  lut  the  founder  of  a  religion  of  love  and  freedom 
and  light:  and  asllie  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  vthi^-Ii 
woultfoiwn  the  gates  of  mercy  to  man  for  evermore  1 

Pilate  had,  apnarenlly.  retired  into  the  palace  for  a  time,  but  now  re- 
appeared; ui:gcu,  perhaps,  by  hia  wife  Procla,lo  make  one  more  cSIort 
to  E^nvo  Jesus.  Ho  iiiight  liavo  prevented  tltc  pitiful  coarseness  of  l\:i 
soldiers  had  he  pleascti,  and  the  ecour^ng  itself  was  an  injustice,  hy 
bis  own  confession,  lie  now  ordered  Him  to  be  brought  out  oiicu 
more,  toltcrling  with  pnin  and  wcakneKS,  wearing  the  Kcarlet  ciuuk 
and  the  croivu  of  (lioriis,  nnd  coven-d  licvides  with  the  vile  proofs  of 
contempt  and  violence.  Kvcn  llie  stony  Ijeart  of  Pitatc  wa-H  touched. 
"Behold,"  said  he,  "I  have  brouglitUim  out  lo  you  omiln,  tlialyou 
may  know,  once  more,  that  I  have  found  no  fault  iuHinL"  Then, 
turning  lo  the  (i<'iirc  at  bis  side,  drawn  together  with  mortal  ap>ny, 
and  looking  nt  the  pale,  worn,  and  bleeding  face,  tiirough  which  Ihero 
I  yet  ahono  a  calm  di<niity  and  more  tlum  human  beauty  that  bnd 
,  touched  his  iieart,  anil  ni^ht  touch  even  the  heart  of  Jews,  he  addeil 
— "Behold  Uiemanl"  Would  they  let  the  ecourging  and  mockery 
BufHce,  aftetall? 

But  religious  hatred  is  the  fiercest  of  all  passions.  Jesus  had  been 
sleepless  through  lliu  niglit,  worn  with  nnlicipalions  of  the  terrible 
future,  and  with  the  saiiue».<i  of  an  Jnlinile  Korrow:  dLsligured  by  lUc 
lawless  trealmcat  of  lli<^  paliicc-yard.  nnd  lx>wed  hy  the  torture  of  tlio 
scourging:  and  now  slood.  ullerly  exhausted,  before  all  eyes — yet  a 
form  deiimnding  reverence. 

But  the  priests  were  unmoved.  'What  revenge  would  satisfy  their 
iutred  BO  long  a&  hlXW.  vama  could  be  hadi    The  ught  of  tbeir  Tictia 
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cedenbled  their  ferocity.  Forgetful  of  tlieir  profession  and  di/^ity, 
the  chief  priests — the  primate  and  prelates  of  the  dav — tlieir  servants 
and  the  servile  crowd  echoing  their  cry — answered  the  procurator's 
appeal  only  by  loud  shout<^  of  *'  Crucify!    cnicify!" 

•'Take  ye  Him,  then,  and  crucify  Him,  if  it  must  be  so,"  answered 
Pilate.  *'  I  have  found  Him  blameless  of  any  offence  ag-ainst  Roman 
law  for  which  I  could  condemn  Him."  As  if  he  wished  to  say — **  I 
will  not  be  your  mere  tool !" 

The  first  accusation  had  therefore  failed,  and  was  dropped.  But 
the  priests  were  determined  to  have  His  life,  and  forthwith  demanded 
it  on  a  new  ground. 

•*  He  shall  not  escape  with  life!"  cried  their  spokesman.  "If  He 
has  committed  no  crime  worthy  of  death  by  Roman  law,  we  liave  a 
Jewish  law  which  He  has  outraged,  and  by  this  law  He  must  die. 
He  has  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God — the  Messiah — which  He  is  not, 
and  for  that,  by  our  law,  which  we  only  can  or  dare  decide,  and 
which  thou  hast  sworn  to  uphold,  He  deserves  death ; — death  by  ston- 
ing, m  any  caf  e ;  death  by  the  cross,  if  thou  allowest  it.  Thou  art 
bound  to  uphold  our  decision,  and  confirm  our  sentence." 

Thousands  w^re  eager,  now  that  the  high  priests  had  roused  their 
fanaticism,  to  put  Jesus  to  death,  with  rilatc's  permission  or  with- 
out. The  zealots  would  do  it  as  a  meritorious  act.  But  such  an  out- 
break Pilate  dreaded.  He  would,  therefore,  have  yielded  without 
hesitjition,  but  even  to  his  frivolous  soul  there  was  an  ominous  sound 
in  the  name  "  Son  of  God."    Might  he  be  braving  the  w^rath  of  the 

fods,  and  what,  compared  to  that,  was  the  utmost  these  wretched 
cws  could  do? 

The  irresolute  man — with  no  force  of  character,  and  too  unprinci- 
pled to  be  an  upright  judge,  if  the  right  were  not,  first  of  all.  politic 
— was  alarmed.  **  Perhaps,"  thought  he,  **  if  he  brought  Jesus  be- 
fore him,  privately,  once  more,  a  way  out  of  the  dilemma  would 
present  itself."  Inere  was  also  that  dream  of  Procla's  to  frighten 
him. 

Retiring,  therefore,  into  the  palace,  he  ordered  Jesus  to  be  set  be- 
fore him  again. 

*'  What  w^as  that  they  said,"  asked  he,  "  about  Thy  being  the  Soa 
of  God?    Whence  comcst  thou?    Art  thou  of  human  birth  or  more?" 

No  answer  which  could  have  revealed  the  mystery  of  His  nature 
was  possible  at  such  a  time.  Anything  He  might  have  said,  however 
clear,  would,  moreover,  have  been  unintelligible  to  the  heathen 
governor,  with  his  utter  want  of  moral  earnestness,  and  w^ould  have 
been  fruitless.  Jesus  therefore  remained  silent.  Pilate  had  abundant 
means  of  judging  from  the  past,  and,  besides,  it  was  no  question  of 
birth  or  orgin,  but  a  simple  matter  of  uprightness  he  was  called  on 
to  decide.  If  his  prisoner  were  innocent,  he  had  a  right  to  be  set 
,free,  whoever  He  might  be. 
.     Pilate's  pride  was  touched  by  the  silence.     His  momentary  tender- 
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ness  lurnefl  into  jowering  paasion:  for  power,  wlira  It  feels  iUdt  ia 
Ihe  wroDfj,  is  the  more  ready  to  drown  conscience  hj  violence  to- 
■wiirda  the  weakness  it  oulrnges.     '"Di)  youn'fnse  to  (insw«'5lB!"h8 


„vpl<m.— . 

Had  he  Tieen  Klf-pomcascd  nt  tlic  moment,  nnd  atile  R)  ponder 
Uiin^  orishl.  he  would  have  seen  an  Answer  to  his  question.  eTea  in 
Christ's  silence.  For  it  ia  certain  that  He  in  whose  Una  no  deceit 
was  ever  found,  would,  on  the  instant,  have  hononrnbly  eonfesiied 
that  Ho  wns  oniyn  man,  liitd  He  been  no  more.  Hia  very  silence  wu 
a  tcEtimony  (o  llis  divine  dlgniiv. 

But  He  wns  now  no  longer  nifeu I.  "Yon  have  indeed."  sdd  He, 
power  over  me,  but  you  would  have  none  were  i I  not  given  yon  ftom 
oilovc,  from  God.  But  jour  sin,  though  great,  in  condcmnine  me 
against  your  conscience,  and  exercif'ing  oa  me  the  power  gisntva  yon 
liy  God.  is  not  «o  great  wt  that  of  olhcrsi  for  you  are  only  ftn  inslm- 
nienl  in  His  hnnda  to  eiiiTy  out  His  counsels.  The  chief  guQI  lies 
on  Ihow?  who  liavc  delivered  me  to  jou  to  force  voo  to  carrv  oul  Ihcir 
will  npln«[  me-  Theirs  is  tlic  ^rtuliT  Kin!"  ilveo  in  H'is  i,..wl»st 
humiliation.  He  is  tender  and  pitiful  to  tlie  man  who  lias  done  Him 
BO  much  wrong,  and  l)cars  Himself  towards  Him,  Roman  governor 
though  He  be.  of  if  He  were  the  judge  nnd  Pilale  the  prisoner.  He 
has  nothiug  to  say  of  his  owu  agonies  or  wronjp,  but  onlv  warning 
carncslness  nt  Ihe  tliouglit  of  the  sin  tliat  was  lieing  wrought  by  men 
agninst  Hieir  own  sonts. 

The  words,  and  the  whole  bearing  ot  .lonus,  struck  into  tlic  heart 
of  the  Roman.  Presence  of  minil  nnd  self-respectful  diprnily,  even  iu 
ttie  most  helpless  victim  of  injustice,  liave  an  irresistible  power  over 
the  oppressor.  How  nnich  more  such  a  unique  grandeur  as  diffused 
itself  round  this  myslcr^ouR  man!  Pilule  was  more  than  ever  re- 
solved to  releai>c  Him.  Rcluniiiig  once  again  to  the  tribunal,  Jesus 
at  his  side,  ho  strorc  to  bring  tiie  priesla  and  Ihe  crowd  to  content 
themselves  witli  what  their  vicMm  had  already  suffered. 

Bui  tlie  pric.'.Iii  ntui  Itnlibia  iiad  hit  upon  a  new  terror  for  Ihe  half- 
righteous  jud^e.  Hardly  wailing  to  hear  his  flrst  words,  tiiey  raised 
a  cry  which  llieyand  Ihe  mob  ItcplKhouting  till  Pilate  was  thorougldy 
alarmed  and  unnerved.  "  If  yon  let  this  man  go.  you  are  not  true 
to  C^ear.  Any  one  tlial  mnltes  Himself  a  king,  as  He  lias  done,  de- 
Clares  Himself  against  CieBar." 

Pilaic  knew  ilic  jealous,  suspicious  characler  of  Tiberius,  and 
feared  his  <ilMi)teiisnre  tlie  more,  becnnsc  his  conscience  told  him  how 


ho  liad  iiliuscd  liit:  oliice  by  evcrj'  form  of  ivranny.  so  Hiat  an  apical 
to  Rome  iiiiiriit  well  lie  falul  to  liim.  Should  he  expose  himself  to 
the  displc;iMire  of  rlie  Emperor?  He  was  ready  for  any  art  ot  wealt 
«nri|jliiiiiti»Me.'«<,  rather  than  brave  a  censure  from  Caprtea,  far  lesa 
Oie  libk  of  ita  vengeaacc.    He,  doubtless,  tried  to  nuke  himself  bo- 
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lieve  that  he  could  not,  in  any  case,  save  Clirist's  life,  and  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  acted  with  exceptional  uprightness.  He  must, 
after  all,  look  to  himself,  first.  Would  he  brmg  down  on  himself  a 
recall;  perhaps  banishment,  or  even  worse;  to  save  a  Jew,  because 
justice  aemanded  his  doing  so?  "  Who,"  doubtless  thought  the  mere 
politician,  **  in  my  position,  would  dream  of  committing  such  a  folly? 
Shall  I  sacrifice  myself  for  any  one?    No!" 

Furious  at  the  priesthood  and  the  rabble,  who  kept  shouting  the 
hateful  insinuation  that  clemency  would  be  treason  to  Caisar,  Pilate 
once  more  took  his  official  seat.  It  was,  now,  about  nine  o'clock, 
and  he  had  at  last  given  way,  though  with  bitter  mortification.  He 
would  not,  even  yet,  however,  surrender  without  one  more  effort  to 
carry  his  point,  for  he  was  alarmed  alike  at  Jesus  and  at  the  Emperor 

Turning  to  Jesus,  still  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  scarlet 
cloak — in  a  burst  of  unconcealed  contempt  against  the  Jews,  as  im- 
politic BB  it  was  useless,  he  cried — "Behold  your  king!"  The  only 
answer  was  a  hurricane  of  cries—**  Away  with  Him,  away  with  Him, 
crucify  Him!"  **  What!"  cried  Pilate,  with  keen  withering  mockery 
— **  shall  I  crucify  your  king?"  As  if  to  say  that  one  so  humiliated 
and  outcast  was  all  the  king  they  deserved  or  could  8how\ 

Oaiaphas  and  Hannas,  and  the  group  round  them,  were,  however, 
more  than  a  match  for  him.  They  liad  an  answer  ready  which  would 
force  his  hand,  if  he  had  any  thought  of  still  holding  out.  *'  We 
have  no  king  but  Caesar,"  rose  all  round  him — **  we  vant  no  other 
king!"  "The  hypocrites,"  doubtless  thought  Pila:e,  **with  the 
souls  of  slaves.  Tiberius,  himself,  has  not  yet  ventured  to  call  him- 
self king,  or  Lord,  and  these,  his  mortal  enemies;  priests  too,  pre- 
tending to  be  the  heads  of  religion,  pay  him  homage  as  king,  with- 
out bemg  asked,  only  to  force  me,  by  their  pretended  'oyalty,  to  carry 
out  their  revenge  against  one  so  much  better  than  themselves." 

It  was  Friday ;  and  Sabbath— on  which  nothing  could  be  done — 
began  at  sunset.  If  the  execution  were  delayed,  new  dlfiiculties 
might  rise  to  save  Jewish  scruples  about  the  desecration  of  the  holy 
day,  by  the  exposure,  during  it,  of  bodies  on  the  cross.  Who,  more- 
over, could  tell  what  might  follow,  if  the  followers  of  Jesus  rose 
against  His  enemies,  during  this  respite,  to  force  a  release  of  their 
Teacher?  Besides,  Pilate  felt  he  could  not  now  save  Him,  and 
wished  the  whole  matter  over  as  soon  and  as  quietly  as  possible. 

He,  therefore,  at  last,  gave  the  final  order  for  crucifixion. 


i 


CHAPTEB  LXTIL 

JTIDAB— -THE  CRUCITIXIOK. 

Amono  the  Bpcctntors  of  the  trial  and  (^>ndeiniiation,  was  one  wl» 


thoughts  while  Btistuincd  by  excitemenl,  he  had  no  Eoonprscen  Jetoi 
led  away  by  tlie  Rumait  Boidiers  from  llie  garden,  than  all  chaiij:ed. 
The  exciUioent  wa«  OTer— Uie  whirlwind  of  evil  un  which  his  spirit 
hat)  for  the  time  liddcD,  vaa  spent,  and  in  its  plan;  bud  cune  Um 
Kwful  calm  of  rutroapect  and  rrfitclion.  Me  was  no  longer  needtd 
by  his  employers,  ana  found  hinistlf,  lately  ro  flattered  and  followed, 
now  cast  IsnomiDioUBly  aside,  as  the  tisitor  lie  was-  Tbe  greal 
moon,  the  talent  night,  his  lonclinexg,  aflcr  such  aj^tion,  the  euaden 
hrcHking  up  of  tlie  past,  the  vision  of  the  Uirve  years  now  so  trae- 
icallv  ended ;  echoes  and  tenieinhranees  of  the  love  nnd  divine  goou- 
nesH  of  the  Jlaslcr  lie  bad  defrayed:  ii  Miililen  ri'slizurion  oflln'  in- 
finite future;  with  its  throne,  ils  uiifrrir:;;  -'uiki'. — 'b'-'  a-'^-^.mlikd 
universe,  the  doom  of  the  guilty,  and  the  joy  of  the  faithful,  acted 
and  reacted  on  his  heart  and  brain. 

It  may  be  he  had  iitood.  jmte  with  remorse  and  anxiety,  througli 
nil  ihc  Incidents  of  the  trial,  hoping,  against  hope,  that  his  Master 
would  at  lost  put  forth  His  supemaliirat  power,  and  deliver  Ilimscir, 
as  perliiips  ho  had  expected.  It  is  quite  possible  tliat  Judas  liad 
acte<l  ns  lie  had  done,  to  precipitate  a  crieiH,  and  force  Jesus  to  «uch 
a  display  of  Ilis  power,  as  would,  even  against  His  will,  force  on 
Ilim  the  assumption  of  the  worldly  Slessmuic  dignity,  from  which 
the  unhappy  fallen  man  had  dreamed  of  political  greatness,  and  rich 
ofncial  state  for  himself. 

To  his  unspeakable  horror,  he  had  found  nil  his  calculations  tnis- 
carry.  Perhaps  after  wailing  amongst  the  crowd  iKrfore  Pilate,  as 
well  na  at  the  gate  of  the  high  priest,  he  had  heard  the  shouts  of  the 
priests  und  the  mob, — the  sound  of  the  knout  falling  on  the  bleeding 
Wk— Ihc  nwful  demand  for  The  C'rosg — that  image  of  lowest  deg- 
mdalion  and  exiremeat  agony — and  last  of  all,  the  fatal  utterance 
of  Pilate — "I,  miles,  cxpcdi  crucem." — "Go.  soldier,  prepare  the 
criiss."  Tliey  had  fallen  in  a  Sodom-like  fire-rain  on  his  soul,  and 
he  felt  liimself  slrently  t)ie  aecgrscd  of  time  nnd  clemity.  The  light 
lof  life  had  passed  into  the  darliucss  visible  of  despob.  Which  way 
he  looked  was  hell ;  himself  was  lie]]. 

Hurrjing  to  the  Temple  wiih  his  wrclclicd  gain,  for  which  he  hod 
bartered  away  lj  is  inlierllancu  of  one  of  |Iio  twelve  thrones  of  the 
resurrectioi),  nnd  an  apostle's  gloty  here,  lit  the  heavenly  kingdom 
Ills  Master  had  fouiided,— be  souglit  to  itaruat  it  back  ajj^n  ud  Um 
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priests  from  whom  he  had  got  it,  as  the  wages  of  his  guilt^ — paid  be- 
forehand, to  quicken  his  zeal.  But  though  willing  to  prop  up  their 
Temple  system  by  murder,  they  would  on  no  account,  compromise 
their  own  ceremonial  purity,  or  that  of  the  sacred  treasury,  by  taking 
back  the  coin,  which  they  themselves  had  polluted,  by  paying  it  as 
the  price  of  crime.  They  could  see  the  stain  of  the  blood  on  the 
shekels,  but  not  on  their  own  souls.  Judas  had  served  their  purpose, 
and  was  nothing  to  them  now.  He  had  in  his  agony  pressed  into  the 
veiy  court  of  the  priests,  where  they  were  gathered — aground  sacred 
to  consecrated  feet.  **  Would  they  do  nothing  yet,  to  save  his  Mas- 
ter? He  had  not  expected  they  would  go  to  such  awful  extremes. 
Jesus  was  innocent.  All  he  liad  said  against  Him  was  untrue. 
Would  they  not  for  their  holy  office  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  holy 
spot  on  which  they  then  were,  undo  the  awful  crime?" 

He  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the  marble  pavement  on  which 
they  stood,  with  bare  feet,  in  reverence  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  close 
by.  The  stone  was  not  more  impassive  than  their  nearts.  *'  What 
is  it  to  us,"  answered  they,  •*  what  you  have  done?  That  is  your 
own  aitau*.  See  you  to  it."  But  if  he  could  not  move  them,  he 
could  at  least  clear  himself,  so  far,  by  casting  back  among  them  the 
money  with  which  they  had  hired  him.  Throwing  it  down  on  the 
pavement,  therefore,  he  went  out,  perhaps  in  the  darkness  of  early 
morning — for  possibly  he  did  not  wait  for  the  last  acts  of  the  trial, 
but  hjid  been  overwhelmed  by  the  condemnation  of  a  Jesus  by  the 
Jewish  authorities — and  liangea  himself  in  a  spot  of  ground,  till  then 
known  as  the  clay-yard  of  a  potter  of  the  town,  but  thenceforth  as 
the  Field  of  Blood.  Nor  was  even  this  the  end,  for  the  cord  by 
which  he  had  suspended  liimself  gave  way,  and  he  fell  beneath,  rup- 
tured and  revolting. 

To  put  money,  aefiled  from  any  cause,  into  the  treasury  was  unlaw- 
.ful.  To  what  could  the  authorities  apply  it?  How,  better,  than  to 
buy  the  worn-out  clay  pit,  already  defiled  by  the  suicide  of  Judas, 
for  the  further  defilement  of  a  graveyard.  There  was  need  of  a  spot 
in  which  to  buiy  foreign  Jews,  who  might  die  in  Jerusalem.  So  the 
scene  of  the  traitor's  death  became  doubly  a  *•  field  of  blood." 

Meanwhile,  preparations  were  being  rapidly  made  for  crucifixion. 

Death  by  the  cross  was  the  most  terrible  and  the  most  dreaded  and 
shameful  punishment  of  antiquity — a  punishment,  the  very  name  of 
which,  Cicero  tells  us,  should  never  come  near  the  thoughts,  the 
eyes,  or  ears,  of  a  Roman  citizen,  far  less  his  person.  It  was  of 
ilastem  origin,  and  had  been  in  use  among  the  Persians  and  Car- 
thaginians, long  before  its  employment  in  Western  countries.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  adopted  it  in  Palestine,  from  the  Phenicians,  after 
the  defence  of  Tyre,  which  he  punished  by  crucifying  two  thousand 
citizens,  when  the  place  surrendered.  Crassus  signalized  its  intro- 
duction into  Roman  use  by  lining  the  road  from  Capau  to  Rome  with 
"Crucified  slaves,  c^tured  ia  the  revolt  of  Spartacus,  and  Au^^toa 
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finnllf  inniipiTntiMl  its  general  ii5C.  by  cnicifying  nix  lliousand  sIbtm 
at  oace.  in  Sicily,  in  liis  supprcnsion  of  I  he  war  raiaed  by  BeiUU 
Pompeius. 

Il  wiis  not  a  Jewish  punialimcnt,  for  the  cases  mentioned  in  llw 
Old  Testnttii'tit  of  "ban^ng  up"  criminnla  or  oOcnileiB  refer  odIj 
tnlhdrdead  Uidies, or  were  imilalinus  of  llie  beallwn  cuatnm  hj 
some  of  die  Vingg.  For  Jews  to  crucify  a  Jew,  indeed,  would  ban 
been  iiupOiuubJe.  aa  the  imtSona)  eenlinifnt  would  luive  revolted  from 
il  The  criiellr  of  beatbeiiisin  bod  to  be  cnUed  in  b^  the  corrupt  and 
eunken  prieKltiood.  before  such  n  death  could  lie  infltcled  an  Uif 
member  of  the  uallon.  far  less  on  one  declnred  bj  the  Procumtot 
Iiiniacif  lo  be  innocent.  II  whs  the  punislunenl  inflicted  by  heallicii- 
isni,  which  knew  no  cmnpassion  or  reverence  for  a  man  ns  man. — dd 
the  wor«t  criniimtts,  on  It igliwny  robbers,  rcbel.t  end  slare^,  or  on 
provincials  who,  in  the  eyes  of  iloinc,  were  only  slaves,  if  they  fell 

iKime  lo  the  spot  bv  the  vieiim,  ond  aflt-rwariU  nailed  to  the  up- 
riglils  so  tbnt  thev  bkiitcd  forwiird.  and  let  the  ^iilTerer  lean  on  bia 
Elrclchcd  out  lianils,  and  thus  relieve  llie  prci^iiiire  uE  liis  Ii-hIj'  (Joru- 
wards.  A  stout  rough  wooden  pin,  In  the  middle  of  the  upriglit 
post,  supplied  a  seat  of  fitting  agony,  for  the  weigiit  of  the  body 
would  otlierwlsc  have  lorn  it  fTotn  the  cross. 

While  everything  was  being  prepared,  Jesus  was  exposed  in  the 
fniard-rootn,  once  more,  to  the  insults  of  the  soldiery.  At  last,  how- 
ever, all  was  ready,  and  the  scarlet  cloak  was  now  removed,  and  Bis 
own  linen  abbn  rcphiced.  It  was  the  custom,  as  I  have  said,  for 
offenders  themselves  to  carry  Ihc  trnnsvcrw.'  pieces  of  tlicir  cross,  and 
IhcHc,  therefore,  were  now  laid  on  the  shoutdeT?  of  Jesus,  faint  as 
He  was  with  mental  and  bodily  distress.  A  deiaehmcnt  of  thecohort 
which  had  tieeii  massed  iu  the  court  of  the  palace,  in  case  of  disturb- 
ance, was  lold  off  under  a  ccntunon  to  gimrd  Ihc  procession  to  the 
place  of  death,  the  officer  being  responsible  for  the  due  execution  ot 
the  senlcncc.  Jesus  was  not,  however,  to  die  alone.  Two  more 
prisoners  were  brought  out  to  suffer  with  him;  men  convicted  Dot  of 
mere  insurrection,  biit  of  roblicry;  the  s|M^ial  trouble  of  the  land  in 
these  evil  times,  even  till  Jerusalem  piTishcd.  Pilate  could  hardly 
have  intended  to  degrade  Jesus  in  the  eves  of  the  Jews  by  associaliEg 
Him  with  enemies  of  society,  but  the  want  of  thought,  with  which 
ho  formed  such  a  group  of  victims,  simply  to  empty  his  prison,  and 
gel  through  the  aiiniinl  Easier  executions  at  once,  shows  how  super 
flcia]  an  impression  bad  been  made  on  his  light  nature  bvall  Uiat  had 
passed.  Ilia  seriousness  had  been  written  in  water  I'hearlleasnesa 
and  utter  want  of  moral  cameatnesss  were  his  prevailing  mood. 

And  now  the  sod  procession  began.  It  was  about  ten  in  the  fore- 
noon, for  at  least  aa  hour  had  been  apeut  in  getting  mdy.    Tb? 
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ioldierd  stepped  into  their  ranks,  and  the  prisoners  were  set,  under 
guard,  in  their  places;  each  carrying,  hung  from  his  neck,  a 
whitened  board,  proclaiming  in  large  black  letters  the  offences  for 
which  he  was  about  to  die;  unless,  indeed,  as  in  some  cases,  a 
soldier  bore  it  before  them.  Each,  also,  bore  the  cross  beams  of  his 
cross,  fastened  together  like  the  letter  V,  with  his  arms  bound  to  the 
projecting  ends. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  follow  the  route,  for  the  whole  surface  of 
Jerusalem  has  changed  since  then.  Roman  London  is  only  reached 
at  a  depth  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet,  though  the  iiistory  of  our 
island  is  comparatively  peaceful;  but  Jerusalem  has  stood  siege 
after  siege  till  the  streets  of  Christ's  day  are  buried  below  the  ruins 
of  successive  cities.  All  we  know  is  that  the  place  of  execution  was 
outside  the  walls,  to  the  north-west,  at  the  side  of  a  leading  road,  to 
let  the  spectacle  be  seen  by  the  crowds  passing  and  repassing.  From 
the  palace  of  Herod,  the  sad  procession  must  have  passed  out  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  castles  of  Hippicus,  Phasael,  and  Mariamne  ; 
through  the  Hebron  or  Jaffa  gate,  or  the  gate  Gennath.  As  it 
moved  slowly  on,  an  official  proclaimed  aloud  the  names  of  the 
prisoners,  and  the  offences  for  which  they  were  about  to  die.  Four 
soldiers  walked  beside  each,  as  the  special  guard  and  executioners, 
the  rest  of  the  detachment  preceding  and  following. 

As  it  moved  through  the  narrow  streets,  a  great  crowd  accompa- 
nied it.  The  Temple  had  special  claims  on  thcT citizens  in  the  Passo- 
ver week,  and,  besides,  it  would  soon  be  Sabbath,  and  they  were 
busy  with  their  worldly  affairs,  and  loath  to  afford  the  time  ;  yet 
many,  both  friends  and  enemies,  pressed  after  the  soldiers.  The 
women  especially,  less  easily  diverted  from  soitow  and  pity,  either 
by  religious  rites  or  every -day  duties,  thronged  to  sec  One  led  out  to 
die  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much.  In.  the  Ejist,  men  and  wo- 
men, even  man  and  wife,  never  appear  in  public  together,  and  hence 
all  were  free  to  show  their  feelings  independently.  The  Galilcens  in 
the  city  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  and  had  had  no  time  to  gather 
at  the  trial  and  show  sympathy  with  their  countryman,  whom  so 
many  of  them  reckoned  as  a  prophet.  Only  fanatical  Jerusalem,  to 
which  the  cry  of  the  priests  was  law,  and  to  whom  Jesus,  as  a  sup- 
posed enemy  of  the  Temple, — the  idol  at  once  of  their  bigotry  and 
their  pocket, — was  doubly  hateful,  had  learned  of  the  arrest  m  the 
early  morning,  and  had  gathered  to  yell  down  Pilate's  proposals  of 
release. 

Two  incidents  only  are  recorded  of  the  marcli  to  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution. The  beams  laid  on  Jesus  soon  proved  too  heavy,  in  the  hilly 
streets,  for  His  exhausted  strength,  and  His  slow  advance  with  them 
80  delayed  the  procession  that  the  guard  grew  impatient,  and  having 
seized  a  passer-by  coming  from  the  country,  compelled  him  to  bear 
them.  The  involuntary  cross-bearer  was  a  foreign  Jew,  called 
Simon,  from  Cyrene,  in  North  Africa  ;  now  part  of  Tunis,  then  part 
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of  Uic  proTincc  oF  Liltyn.  PtnlcmwHs  Lafli  liad  cajried  off  a  hun- 
dred thoiituiiid  Jews  from  Pnlenlinc,  luul  actllcd  tbe.m  in  [hese  p&n  ut 
North  Africa,  nnd  in  tliire  hundred  ytara  tbcy  hnd  Increuspd  to 
grwilly  in  niimliers,  Uiat  it  spcciHl  synngopie  was  eiw.ted  in  .TrriMi- 
lem  for  the  niiKrims  they  yielded  to  th?  great  f<'Ast«.  Simon's  ap- 
tvpnmncc  marked  htm  as  a  foreigner,  for,  in  the  East,  bIT  oBlionalities 
liAve  tbcir  diatiuctlTo  dress  ;  aod.  as  a  Ktmnger,  the  infamy  iif  being 
made  to  carry  n  crow  would  be  Ices  likely  to  caticc  a  slir.  It  may  m 
llmt  lie  showed  nympathy  with  Jesiw,  but,  in  any  CAse.  b\»  wrvire  to 
Hira  appears  to  have  resulted  in  hia  coiiveraion,  with  all  Ilia  family; 
for  it  IS  Qosj  to  believe  the  tradition  that  the  "  Rufua  and  hie 
mother,"  of  whom  St,  Paul,  a  quarter  o(  a  century  later,  apeokn  so 
tenderly,  were  his  wife  and  one  of  tho  two  eons,  Alexander  and 
Rufua,  mentioned  by  81.  Mark  as  Icnown  to  his  renders. 
From  the  moment  of  ITis  declaring  Himself  the  HcK«iah,  and  being 


itujileiion 

of  lUa  work,  through  setf-sacritiee.  demanded,  and  bon:  indijziDitiet 
and  agonies  with  unbroken  nubmission.  He  nu^i  dying  lo  free  man- 
kind froni  tlie  liondiige  of  tho  letter;  lo  break,  for  evur,  the  chains  of 
Kabbinism  and  priestly  caste,  from  the  human  soul;  to  inaugurals 
the  reign  of  spiritual  relinon;  and,  above  all.  to  atone  for  rp""^'  •'^ 
—  1  then  enter  into  nis^ory  with  the  Fath"      """  ' —   " 

n  strengthened  Him.  in  the  words  of  the 
to  endure  Uic  cross,  and  despise  the  sliamc. 

But  Ilia  lips,  shut  for  hours,  opened  once  more  on  the  way  to  Ilia 
death.  Tho  road  was  lined  with  spectators,  many  of  wbom  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  their  sympathj-;  and  a  great  crowd  followed,  bolh 
of  men  and  women,  the  latter  filhnz  tho  air  with  loud  lamcntalioni 
and  wailings.  Touclied  with  their  grief,  so  strangely  sweet  after 
Buch  a  long  bitterness  of  mockery  and  clamorous  haired,  the  Inniv 
cent  One  stopped  on  His  way,  and  turning  to  them,  bade  them 
lament,  not  for  llim,  but  for  themselves. 

"Daughter*  of  Jerusalem,"  said  He,  "  weep  not  for  Me.  but  wctp 
for  yourBelvcs."  Ilia  death  waa  the  fiilHlment  of  the  counsel.'*  of 
God,  and  Ilia  apparent  overthrow  was  Hia  real  and  eternal  victory. 
They  might  have  wept  for  Him,  had  He  shrunk  from  completing  the 
vork  j^ivcn  Him  to  do,  and  failed  to  perfect  the  great  plan  of  humaii 
salvation,  "  But  weep  for  yourscives  and  for  your  children.  The 
fate  of  Jerusalem  which  I  love  so  well,  is  scaled,  and  will  be  sad 
indeed  compared  with  my  momentary  paina.  For  if  your  cncmita 
do  these  things  to  Me,  a  green  fruit-beanng  tree  tliat  deserves  to  live 
and  be  cherished — Me,  pronounced  guiltless  even  by  the  judge  him- 
self — what  will  they  do  wilh  the  dry  and  worthless  tree  of  the  nation, 
cuilty  before  God  and  man?  Israel  is  a  dry,  tcafleaa  Irunk  that  will 
tear  no  more  fruit,  but  is  doomed  lo  Ibo  buniing.    Wliat  will  be  iis 
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fnXe,  if  Mine,  "who  am  green  and  fresh  in  innocence,  be  what  it  isl 
Yet  the  green,  cut  down,  will  sprout  again,  but  the  dry  will  perish 
for  evermore !  In  that  day  the  curse  of  ages  of  sin  and  hypocrisy 
will  overwhelm  your  citv  and  Temple,  with  its  watchers  and  shep- 
herds." 

He  had  always  loved  children,  and  had  often  pressed  them  to  His 
heart  and  carried  them  in  His  arnis,  but  the  vision  of  the  awful 
future  now  rising  before  Him  was  darkened  by  this  very  tenderness. 
To  bear  children  was  the  glory  of  every  Jewish  wife ;  but  in  after 
years.  He  told  them,  the}'  would  call  her  blessed  who  had  never 
borne.  "  Your  nation  has  not  known  the  day  of  its  visitation:  it  has 
pushed  back  My  hand  when  I  offered  it  life  here  and  hereafter;  it  has 
killed  its  prophets  and  stoned  them  that  were  sent  to  it  from  God  ; 
and  now  the  things  of  its  peace  are  hid  from  its  eyes.  Instead  of 
life  let  it  wish  a  grave,  ero  its  despairing  cry  rises  that  the  mountains 
Fhould  fall  on  it,  and  the  hills  cover  it  from  the  avenging  wrath  of 
God."  Words  of  tender  human  love,  welling  up  from  the  depths  of 
a  sacred  pity,  even  under  the  shadow  of  the  cross! 

The  spot  on  which  the  crosses  were  to  be  erected  stood  near  some 
of  the  gardens  of  tlie  suburbs,  and  was  known  by  the  Aramaic  name, 
Golgotha,  of  which  Cranion — a  skull — given  as  the  name  b}'  St. 
Luke,  writing  for  Gentiles,  is  the  Greek  translation,  and  Calvaria, 
Calvary,  the  Latin.  From  a  fancied  allusion  to  the  shape  of  a  skull, 
tradition  has  handed  it  down  as  a  hill ;.  but  all  the  four  Gospels  call 
it  simply  a  place,  as  if  it  had  its  name  only  from  its  bare  smoothness 
and  slight  convexity,  as  we  speak  of  the  broio  of  a  hill  from  its 
rounded  slope.  It  may  have  l)een  the  usual  place  of  execution,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  name  to  lead  to  the  belief,  for,  in  that  case,  it 
"would  have  been  spoken  of  as  a  place  of  shilU  ;  had  they  been  per- 
mitted to  He  unburied  in  Judca,  which  was  impossible. 

The  cross  pieces  were  nailed  in  their  places  on  the  upright  posts, 
sometimes  before,  sometimes  after,  the  posts  themselves  had  been  set 
up.  Jesus  and  His  fellow-sufferers,  in  either  case,  were  now  stripped 
once  more,  as  they  had  been  before  they  were  scourged — a  linen 
cloth  at  most  being  left  round  their  loins.  The  centre  cross  was  set 
apart  for  our  Lord,  and  He  was  laid  on  it  either  as  it  lay  on  the 
ground,  or  lifted  and  tied  to  it  as  it  stood  upright.  His  arms  stretched 
along  the  two  cross  beams,  and  His  bodv  resting  on  the  projecting 
pin  of  rough  wood,  misnamed  a  seat.  Tfie  most  dreadful  part  then 
followed;  for,  though  even  the  Egyptians  only  tied  the  victims  to 
the  cross,  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  added  to  the  torture,  by 
driving  a  huge  nail  through  the  palm  of  each  hand  into  the  wood. 
The  legs  were  next  bent  up  till  the  souls  of  the  feet  lay  flat  on  the 
upright  beam,  and  then  they,  too,  were  fastened,  either,  separately, 
by  two  great  iron  nails,  or  over  each  other,  by  one. 

A  single  touch  of  humanity  was  permitted  during  these  prepara- 
tions— the  offer  of  a  draught  of  the  common  sour  wine  drunk  by  the 
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it  for  ftll  condemned  peraons.  But  JenM  woulil  tnfce  noyUna  to  cloroi 
His  raeullies.  even  llieueh  St  might  miligalc  His  pain.  Tlie  cmw 
was  now  lifled  up  and  jjuuted  in  tlic  gtuunil.  witli  a  rough  sliocit  of 
UD(lc«criliabIc  npinjr.  It  nas  pcrbiips  tbcn  tbat  tlie  Unit  nurds  ut- 
lored  from  it  nise  from  Hia  lips — "  Fnlliw.  for^ve  them,  for  U117 
fcnon  Dot  ivlmt  tlicy  do," — trordi  liresUung  lnv».  palioncv,  subraio- 
uon,  gendenrfis  and  goodwill* not  only  lowuils  lbs  soldiera.  vho 
■were  only  tlie  Hjnd  ecrranU  of  power,  b'lrt  cvun  to  Pllotp,  tind  Od*- 
plisfl,  HaJinHs.  nnd  JwuBBlem! 

Racked  by  tlie  extremest  poin,  nnd  covered  with  pvetj'  dlatne 
wblch  mon  were  wont  to  lieap  on  tho  prentcut  priminalB;  foraobn 
and  denied  by  Hia  dUdples;  no  pigh  encAped  Hb  lipe,  no  cry  «t 
Bcony,  no  blller  or  falterinz  wordi  onlv  a  prayer  for  Uie  forgivenesi 
or  UU  enemies.  Tlic^  had  acted  in  blindness,  under  the  InpnlBo  of 
religious  and  pollllcat  hnslieism.  for.  to  use  Bt.  i^iurti  words.  b«d 
they  known  it,  Ihty  would  not  have  crucitled  tlie  Lord  ot  Glory, 
TliPV  thouglil,  wilh^ut  donlit.  Hint   l!»'V  were  doini;  a  Fcrtice  well- 

£l«wng  ["  G(hI  ill  Jiiillirs  llini  (o  iViiLli.  It  t^lroid  wrill.'ii  in  Ik' 
Doks  of  Mows,  •  ■  Cursed  lie  be  who  does  cot  fiiltil  the  words  of  tltc 
law  to  do  them."  and  tbey  fancied  thcj'  were  obeying  lUis  commaiid 
in  crucifying  Him  for  slighling  their  odditions,  wblob  they  con- 
founded with  the  words  of  God.  Id  epite  of  all  their  school  learning 
they  were  blind  I0  the  tnic  ineaning  of  the  Scriptures,  though  this 
ignornnce  waa  cot  guiltless,  for  He  had  sought  for  three  vcara  to 
louse  them  to  a  belter  knowledge.  But  their  guilt  was  in  some 
neasiirc  lessened  bv  the  influence  on  their  mindit  of  educniion  anil 
the  prescriptions  of  ecntiirica.  which  liiid  shut  Ibelr  eye»  to  the  ligbl 
He  brought  them.      His   prayer  that  His  heavenly  Father  woiilil 

Krdon  tliem  was  only  a  last  utterance  of  the  love  of  which  He  hud 
L'n  the  embodiment   and  expression  through  life,  and  the  filling 
illusirotion  of  Ills  words  that  He  came  to  call  the  sitk;  not  those  who 


Sroclaimed  Him  The  Kino  op  tiie  Jews,  but  seems  to  liave  run 
ifferenlly  in  each  language,  to  judge  from  the  variations  in  the 


Gospels. 
So  tribii 


o  tribute  could  have  been  more  fltling,  or  more  prophetic  than 
an  Inscription  which  revealed  unconsciously  the  relation  of  the  Cms» 
to  all  tlie  nationalities  of  the  world.  The  crucifixion  was  now  com- 
pleted, and  there  only  remained  the  weary  interval,  till  death  came  10 
deliver  the  BU&erers  iTom  tVivii  ftfc^ulcs.    Meanwhile  the  troops,  with 
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their  centurion,  kept  the  ground  and  guarded  the  three  crosses,  for 
they  were  answerable  with  their  lives  for  the  due  carrying  out  of  the 
execution. 

The  four  soldiers — a  quaternion — specially  detailed  to  carry  out 
the  sentence  of  the  Procurator,  were  now  free  to  appropriate,  as  their 
'perquisites,  the  clothes  of  the  three  victims.  The  outer  garments  of 
Jesus  they  divided  into  four  shares — tearing  the  larger,  to  make  the 
division  equal — for  they  were  not  worth  keeping  entire.  The  inner 
robe,  however,  like  the  robes  of  the  priests,  was  of  one  piece  woven 
from  the  top  without  any  seam  or  stitching,  and  would  be  destroyed 
by  rending.  The  dice  were  ready  in  their  pocket,  and  one  of  their 
brazen  helmets  would  serve  to  throw  them ;  it  would  be  better  to  cast 
lots  for  this,  and  let  him  who  won  the  highest  number  keep  it  for 
liinLsclf — and  so  it  was  done.  No  wonder  that  both  Matthew  and 
John,  looking  back  on  the  scene,  were  struck  by  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  written,  aces  before,  in  the  twenty-second  Psalm,  which  the 
Jews  of  that  day,  as  well  as  Christians,  rightly  believed  to  refer 
to  the  Messiah — "  They  parted  my  garments  among  them,  and  for 
my  vesture  they  cast  lots." 

The  inscription  on  the  cross  had  been  Pilate's  revenge  for  the  con- 
demnation of  Jesus,  wrung  from  him  by  the  priests.  To  proclaim 
Him,  the  villager  of  Nazareth,  as  the  King  of  the  Jews,  marked,  at 
once,  what  was  fit,  in  his  opinion,  for  them,  and  fiung  in  their  faces 
a  bitter  reproach  of  having  betrayed  their  own  nation  and  country- 
man, to  Rome.  The  authorities  of  the  Temple  were  indignant,  and 
yet  alarmed,  and  applied  to  him  to  alter  it.  But  he  had  suffered 
enough  at  their  hands,  and  smarting  under  his  defeat  and  iiumiliation, 
dismissed  them  with  the  laconic  answer,  **  What  I  have  written  I 
have  wTitten." 

Meanwhile  the  fierce  heat  of  a  Syrian  noon  beat  down  on  the  cross. 
The  suffering  in  crucifixion,  from  which  death  at  last  resulted,  rose 
partly  from  the  constrained  and  fixed  position  of  the  body,  and  of 
the  outstretched  arms,  which  caused  acute  pain  from  every  twitch  or 
motion  of  the  back,  lacerated  by  the  knout,  and  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  pierced  by  the  nails.  These  latter  were,  moreover,  driven 
through  parts  where  many  sensitive  nerves  and  sinews  come  together, 
and  some  of  these  were  mutilated ;  others  violently  crushed  down. 
Inflammation  of  the  wounds  in  both  hands  and  feet,  speedily  set  in, 
and  ere  long  rose  also  in  other  places,  where  the  circulation  was 
checked  by  the  tension  of  the  parts.  Intolerable  thirst,  and  ever-in- 
creasing pain,  resulted.  The  blood,  which  could  no  longer  reach  the 
extremities,  rose  to  the  head,  swelled  the  veins  and  arteries  in  it  un- 
naturally, and  caused  the  most  agonizing  tortures  in  the  brain.  As, 
besides,  it  could  no  longer  move  freely  from  the  lungs,  the  heart 

gew  more  and  more  oppressed,  and  all  the  veins  were  distended, 
ad  the  wounds  bled  freely,  it  would  have  been  a  great  relief,  but 
there  was  very  little  lost.    The  weight  of  the  body  itself,  resting  cffi 
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the  wooden  pin  of  Oie  upriglit  benm:  tbc  burnine  heat  of  Ihf  sun 
Bcorcliinj;  Ihc  veins,  and  tlie  hoi  wind,  which  driea  up  the  itoIbIiii* 
of  the  hiKly,  mnde  each  moment  more  terrible  than  thitt  before.  The 
numbness  and  stiflnesa  of  Ihc  mora  dUhuit  muscles  bmufdil  m 
pHinfiil  convulsions,  ftud  this  numbncsB.  eIowW  cxtendiitg,  aometimca 
through  l.wo  or  three  days,  at  last  reached  lie  vilftl  parts,  atid  re- 
leased the  sufferer  hy  AseXh. 

Common  pity  would  baTU  left  U)c  victim  of  such  agooy  to  die  in 
pence.  Bui  it  la  reserred  to  the  malignant  hatred  and  passion  whirl 
Bprine  from  perverted  religious  zeal  to  ignore  compaanoa.  Thclillp 
over  Uis  liead  waaas  offensive  to  the  people  as  to  the  prieslK  And 
Babliii),  for  it  was  a  virtual  ridicule  of  their  impolmt  uspiralions  Rt1«r 
.universiil  niuuarchy.  Beneath  the  cross  the  same  mocKcry  indulged 
itself,  as  the  Procurator  had  thought  n'>t  l-<;ncutli  tbi^  dignilj  of  Rome. 
The  fierce  crowd  hsd  heard  rejieatedly  that  Qay  of  Jemis  havinc 
BBld,  as  was  Ms.'^.Tti'd,  that  He  could  destroy  their  trsi  temple,  and 
build  it  upa^iiin  in  three  days.  They  hud  heard  also  a  giral  dcnl 
about  His  nuiucleti,  and  of  His  calliug  Himself  the  Son  of  God.  bat 
It  seemed  iis  if  ilie  whole  must  hare  lieen  b  deception,  else  why  would 
He  let  Himwlt  die  aurh  a  dentli?  Tlierc  wcro  inuuta  und  liiliif 
gibes,  from  the  mob  aud  the  soldiers,  and  triumphiint  snteis  at  His 
having  met  the  fate  lie  deserved;  the  very  high  piiests,  and  Babbis, 
and  eiders,  indeed,  degraded  themselvea  to  the  level  of  the  rabble  in 
their  unmanly  taunis,  among  their  own  knots  and  groups.  "1100 
that  desirovcsl  the  Temple,  and  buildest  it  in  three  days,  show  that 
Thou  couldst  have  done  so,  by  saving  Thyself,  and  comine  down  fma 
the  cross,"  called  out  a  looker-on,  with  a  con lempluous  laugh.  "If 
Thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  as  Thou  sayest,"  cried  another,  "come 
down  from  the  cross. "  "  He  wrought  miracles  to  favc  others,"  said 
a  high  priest  lo  his  fellow,  "  by  Ihe  nelp  of  Beelzebub,  but  He  can- 
Dot  save  Himself,  now  Uio  r.ia."ler  has  forsaken  Him."  The  crowd, 
catching  tlieir  spirit,  bandied  from  one  to  another  the  scoff,  "  If  He 
be  the  Christ,  the  King  of  Is.Mil.  the  Chosen  of  God.  let  Him  descend 
from  tlie  cross,  tliat  we  may  Si-e  and  believe."  A  true  index  lo  their 
religious  ideusi  If  they  saw  Hin  with  their  bodily  ej'e^.  by  a  miracle 
<X>me  down  from  the  cross,  Uiey  would  believe!  Their  religion 
rested  on  their  Ave  senses.  The  invisible  Miirilual  power,  in  which 
Jcvus  taught,  did  His  work,  and  fcui:ded  His  kingdom,  had  no  ei' 
istence  for  tiieni.  The  only  aulholity  for  Iheir  faith  was  what  they 
could  grasp  with  their  hands,  or  sec  w:(h  their  eyes) 

Nor  was  tlie  only  railing,  and  trial  of  Litter  mocking,  from  the  spec- 
tators. Affecting  Indifference  to  thi^ir  owa  sufferings,  and  perhaps 
wisliing  to  gel  a  poor  favour  with  the  ^^Mwd.  in  Iheir  last  hours;  per- 
haps angry  that  Jesus  liad  left  both  them  a><d  Uirisetf  lo  die,  when 
He  might  liave  saved  Ihem;  the  two  u.ih^[.or  picn  crucified  with 
*.  Him.  cast  the  same  reproaches  in  His  l«etl).  But  n  »^rnuge  '«>itrasi 
"WMSOimtotteplayitKU.    Oiteof  thetwo,  crcIoL-g,  h-weo  <uut  woo  by 
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His  bearing  under  Euchtreatmcol;  perhaps  Uiiokingof  the  daughters 
of  JeruBalem  he  had  seen  weeping  by  the  way;  or  of  the  words  of 
Jesus  in  nhich  He  spolie  of  the  distant  future  as  open  before  Him; 
periiaps  struck  by  the  title  over  tlie  Saviour's  iicflrf,  or  by  tht  very 
taunts  which  spokcof  His  having  trusted  inOod,  and  having  claimed 
to  \te  the  Christ,  tlie  Chosen,  Iho  Son  of  the  Highest;  perhaps  recol- 
lecting some  words  of  His  heard  id  happier  days:  repented  of  liis 
bitterness,  and  turned  to  his  companion,  l«  persuade  him.  also,  to 
kinder  tliouglits.  "Have  you  no  fear  of  God,"  said  he,  "when  you 
tliiuk  that  you  nre  dying  tjie  same  death  as  He  whom  you  are  still 
repmachingT  It  In  no  time  to  mock,  when  you  are  so  near  death. 
Beddes,  we  ai«  dying  justly,  for  we  are  receiving  the  fltting  punisb- 
ment  of  our  deeds;  hut  this  man,  as  the  very  Procurator  has  said,  baa 
done  Dotl ling  amiss." 

Then  followed  words  which  showed  that  his  repentance  and  faith 
were  alike  sincere  and  intelligent.  He  liad  been  silently  watching 
the  meek  and  patient  endurance  by  his  mysterious  Fellow- Sufferer,  of 
all  that  His  enemies  could  do.  and  had  come  to  the  belief  that  He  was, 
in  reality,  the  Messiah  He  declared  Him.self  to  be.  With  death  near, 
the  folly  of  the  earthly  dreams  of  his  countrymen — for  he  must  have 
been  a  Jew — flashed  on  his  mind.  As  tlie  Messiah,  He  who  now  bung 
in  agony  mu.'^t  have  a  kingdom  of  which  death  could  not  deprive 
Him,  and  It  must  lie  in  the  world  beyond,  since  He  bad  only  a  cross 
here.  He  would  doubtless  enter  on  it,  as  even  tlic  Itabhis  taught,  at 
tlie  resurreetion  of  the  dead,  and  reign  over  it  for  all  future  ages. 

"O  Lord,"  said  he.  therefore,  turning  as  far  as  ho  could  towards 
Jesus,  as  he  spoke,  "remember  me  when  Thou  cnterest  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Tby  kingdom." 

"I  shall,'  replied  Jesus.  "This  very  day  thou  shall  bo  with  me, 
among  the  blessed,  in  Paradise." 

To  liave  confessed  his  faith  when  Christ  hung  on  the  cross,  and  was 
deserted  even  by  His  A|>o.itlcs,  won  for  him  the  higii  reward  of  being 
the  flrst  trophy  of  the  victory  that  cross  achieved.  His  ideas  might 
be  vague  and  obscure  enoui^h;  but  the  broken  hciirt  and  trustful  love 
vhich  uttered  them,  made  them  dear  lo  the  Saviour.    Angry  bias- 

Shemles  atone  lia<i  hillierlo  greeted  Him,  hut  dow  came  this  prayer, 
ropping  like  balm  on  His  wounded  spirit!  Calmly,  and  with  the 
bounty  of  a  king— tliough  now  nailed  lo  the  cross— He  Bliowed  His 
answering  love  by  the  gift  of  divine  pardon  of  siu,  and  tlie  bestowment 
of  a  crown  in  Panidise! 

Tlie  Eleven  had  never  gathered  again  after  the  arrest,  and  hud  been 
too  much  alarmed  even  lo  venture,  singly,  into  the  crowd  which  stood 
outside  [he  eordob  of  troops  round  llic  three  crosses,  John,  alone,  bad 
had  courage  cnougli  lo  follow  bis  Master  to  Calvary,  and  lo  cheer 
Him  by  the  proof  of  lldelity  in  at  least  one  heart.  He  liad,  indeed, 
foreseentliat  Ho  would  be  deserted  thus  In  His  hour  of  need;  but  He 
was  loo  near  His  irlumpU  to  notice  their  abaence  aa  otherwia*  Ha 
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might  The  voil  between  Ilim  nnii  His  eternal  plory  mid.  endi 
momenl,  fading  into  the  upper  light,  nod  had  Hp  not,  even  noK.won 
UiH  first  trophy  of  His  redeeming  love,  lo  Iwar  willi  Ilim  Ui  lieuvcn! 

The  Infit  flight  we  have  of  John,  before  the  crucifixion,  is  in  tlie 
coiirtyani  of  tlie  high  priest,  where  his  silence  nnii  pnirient  Leepirg 
in  the  bnckcroiinti.  saved  liim  from  the  ilnnger  Iseforc  whieli  Pmit 
tiad  fallen,  lie  had  eeen  JasMi  led  nwtty  to  Pilate,  end  lind.  appnivuilT, 
followed  Him  lo  [tie  pnlace,  waiting  in  the  angry  crowd  till  Ibe  wenfc, 
time-serving  Procurator  had  given  lUm  up  In  Ihe  crosB.  He  may  hme 
left  89  soon  as  the  end  was  hnown,  to  hasUn  into  the  city  with  Uic  out 
news,  to  those  anxlotis  to  hear;  above  all,  to  if  11  lier  wliose  nnul  Ilia 
sword  was  now  about  lo  pierce  most  keenly.  Mwrj.  likely,  hcatd  fwr 
Son's  fate  from  his  lips.  She  had  fome  lo'Jcrtisaicm  to  iJe  near  Illtn, 
but  we  do  not  know  when;  for  she  was  not  one  of  the  gronpof  plniw 
OalilKan  women  who  babituaUy  followed  Him,  thouglj  phe  w  u*  »1Ui 
tliem  nt  ihis  moment.  Howmany  vere  togeliierlsnotlold:  but  Mm?. 
Bt  least,  on  hearing  John's  Wonla,  determined,  in  her  love,  to  go  at  once 
to  Calvary,  and  some  round  her  resolrcd  lo  go  with  Uer.  Her  Hnn 
rister.who.  it  may  be.  wita  Salome,  llie  mother  of  JoliR;  Mary,  tlie 
wifu  of  Claims:  Mnry  from  Mncdala,  on  the  Liiiiks  ot  fienncsareti]. 
-would  attend  Iter,  and  John,  faithful  as  a  woman,  would  not  i\ij 
bchina. 

The  first  sight  the  Virgin  had  of  her  Boa  vas  as  He  hung  on  Ibe 
cross,  at  the  roadside,  mocked  by  the  crowd  and  tJie  passers-by.  and  - 
scowled  at  by  the  high  priests  and  dignitaries,  who  had  come  out  to 
glut  Ihe  hatred  they  bore  Him  by  the  sight  of  His  agony.  A  «iper- 
naliirnl  darkness — the  sign  of  the  Forrow  and  the  wrath'of  hcoven— 
hod  fallen  on  the  landscape  soon  after  the  nailing  to  the  cross — though 
it  was  then  bigb  noon ;  but  the  ^peclntors  had  fancictl  it  only  a  t^tmnes 
incident  in  the  weather.  TUo  Sufferer  had  offered  His  prayer  for  Hu 
ninrderers.  and  had  spoken  word.s  of  comfort  to  llic  penitent  Kpirit 
at  His  side;  when,  as  Hia  eyes  wandiTed  over  the  crowd.  He  saw, 
through  Ihe  gloom,  Jolin,  standing  by  Ilia  mother's  side.  Xone  o( 
Ills  "brothers  or  sisters"  were  there,  for  His  resiirreetion  was  first  to 
win  them  to  His  ranse,  and  Mary,  lonj;  n  widow,  was  now  to  be  more 
BO  alill.  He  knew  .John's  heart,  and,  indeed,  his  presence  there  pro- 
clainied  il.  The  sight  of  His  mother  fn  tears;  true  even  in  death;  in 
spite  of  danger,  or  of  her  broken  heart,  or  of  the  leproaches  rising  on 
every  side;  the  remeiiibrancc  of  Namrcth;  the  thought  of  the  sorrows 
tliat  so  often,  in  tli'jcc  last  years,  bad  pierced  her  soul,  and  of  the 
supreme  grief  that  bod  now  ovci^'helmcd  her;  the  recognition  of  the 
true  faith  in  Him,  shining  out  in  these  last  hours,  n^  the  child,  boroo 
bv  miracle  to  he  a  Saviour,  the  holy  Son  of  God;  and  the  thought  that 
His  enrtbly  relations  to  lier  were  c'loscd  for  ever,  tilled  His  heart  with 
tender  emotions. 

Turning  His  face,  now  veiled  with  many  sorrows,  to  her  and  John, 
Ho  provided  for  the  one,  and  honored  the  ndcliiy  of  Ibc  otlier.    A  few 
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words  gave  Mary  a  home  and  another  son,  and  rewarded  the  friend 
of  His  soul  by  the  charge  to  take  the  place  towards  Mary  He  Himself 
was  leaving.  "Woman,"  said  He,  m  tones  of  infinite  tenderness, 
"behold,  in  him  at  thy  side  thou  hast  thy  Son  given  back  to  thee." 
Then,  looking  at  John,  He  added,  "To  thee  I  trust  My  mother;  let 
her  be  thy  mother  for  My  sake." 

Need  we  wonder  tliat  the  beloved  disciple,  writing  his  Gospel  in  old 
age,  felt  a  sweet  reward  in  recalling  an  incident  so  unspo^ikably  touch- 
ing? Mary,  henceforth,  had  a  home,  for  John  took  her  to  his  own. 
His  love  to  her  divine  Son  made  him  dearer  to  her  than  the  circle  of 
Nazareth,  however  related.  In  Mary,  he  saw  a  second  mother;  in 
John,  the  widowed  one  saw  a  son.  Nor  was  the  new  nearness  to 
Jesus  the  only  reward  to  John  from  the  cross.  His  Master  had  shown, 
by  His  thou&:hts  for  others  rather  than  Himself,  in  this  time  of  His 
greatest  needf,  that  He  was  still  what  He  had  always  been.  Looking 
np  to  Him,  John  saw  the  light  of  higher  than  earthly  victory  on  His 
pale  features,  and  felt  his  faith  confirmed  for  ever. 

It  was  now  three  o'clock,  and  Jesus  had  hung  on  the  cross  about 
tliree  hours.  Darkness  still  lay  like  a  pall  over  the  landscape, 
as  if  nature,  less  insensible  than  man,  refused  to  look  on  such  a 
spectacle,  or  would  prefigure  the  sadness  one  day  to  be  spread  over 
all  nations  for  the  sin  that  had  caused  so  awful  a  sacrifice.  What 
had  been  passing  in  His  spirit  no  one  can  know.  As  a  man  He  had 
a  nature,  in  all  things,  except  its  sinlcssness,  like  that  of  the  race  at 
large.  But  He  was  also  the  divine  Son  of  God,  for  a  time  in  the  form 
of  a  servant,  and  now,  of  His  own  free  love  to  man,  dying  as  a  ran- 
som for  sin.  We  accept  the  transcendent  mystery  but  we  cannot 
hope  to  explain  it.  Tlie  cross  was  but  the  culmination  of  a  long 
martjrrdom.  His  soul  had  often  been  sore  troubled;  His  siglis  had 
been  marked  even  by  His  disciples.  To  be  dying  for  the  sake  of 
men,  and  yet  to  be  treated  as  their  foe ;  to  be  misconceived  and  mis- 
represented ;  to  have  His  heart  full  of  infinite  love,  and  hear,  even 
now,  only  execrations,  brought  back,  for  a  moment,  the  mental 
agony  of  Gethaemane.  It  was  the  "power  of  darkness;"  the  final 
stniggle  with  the  prince  of  this  world.  To  tlie  unendurable  torture 
of  the  l)ody  there  was  added  the  unspeakable  spiritual  pain  of  appar- 
ently utter  rejection  bv  man,  whom  He  loved  with  a  love  so  divine  I 
His  Father  was  with  f  lim  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  as  much  as  in 
the  Transfiguration  at  Ca?sarea  Philippi,  but  the  gathering  clouds  and 

floom  of  these  last  awful  hours  made  it  seem,  for  an  instant,  as  if 
[is  face  were  hidden.  The  shadows  of  death  passed  for  a  moment 
in  blackness  and  horror  over  His  spirit,  and  His  mental  anguish  re- 
lieved itself  by  a  great  cry  of  distress.  The  language  we  have  heard 
from  our  mother's  lips  and  have  spoken  in  childhood,  may  be  laid 
aside  in  after  years  for  another,  to  meet  the  requii*ements  of  life; 
and  Jesus,  doubtless,  in  these  last  years,  bad  often  had  to  use  the 
Greek  of  city  communities,  instead  of  His  own  simple  Galila&an. 
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BoL  BOW.  the  joaoda  of  mtancy.  always  nearest  ihi?  heart,  and  Euta 
In  coaK-  to  ibe  ltp$  ui  oair  dMptst  emultoo.  reltirocii  in  His  an^uisli, 
•ad  in  Knnls  wludi  Qe  had  leunod  al  Uu  moibcr's  katK,  liis  \iku\ 
Utwml  ili  tasi  wail — 

-EMI  Elidl  baa  ntaebU-Juil'" 
-  Xy  «odl  »T  Onil  "W  li^tt  Tton  (»isilcrD  mer' 

Tbr  fin4  wwds  MOtKkd  Qke  tiie  nunc  »f  the  frcal  ptnpbel  Elijah, 
tbc  expKletl  iKnM  of  the  Slnoiah,  and  were  t^«ii.  liy  some  in  ItH 
iTowd,  for  ■  riy  UmI  ho  sboold  ronw  to  sare  Itlm.  SInutwIiilr.  one 
prmr.  morr  rilifal  than  Ibr  rst:  orin;  little  for  the  kchtiIs.  saw  Ibe 
a^DT  of  wludt  thej  w«T«  the  cxprnsioit,  and  ran  anil  fiUed  a  spotigQ 
vith'thc  Knir  wioMUMl-arater  of  the  snldiers.  anil  bavine  fixed  it  no 
Ae^JKot  !temof  a  hrnop-planl,  gtoninj^nrar.  {lul  it  to  Hb  lips;  tor 
the  cnia  was  qoiU  low,  Ite  ttel  at  Jesus  readung  neaJ^r  to  Um 
SHMMd. 

A  muneat  moR'.  «Dd  all  w«s  orer.  The  cloud  bad  nmcd  as  nid- 
dndja»lt  rMc.  Fkraad  wide,  ovr  the  Tanquished  tbrongsof  IGl 
MMrnies.  with  a  Vwd  n-ire.  as  if  utteriDc  His  ^out  of  etenial  neUn 
before  i-nliPJij  i»io  Bh  gl.-.n-.  He  cried. 

It  m  PixisbedI 

Then,  mote  gcnllr,  came  the  words  .' — 

"I^ihsr,  Inio  Tlij  baDtto  I  commaid  My  FpWl." 

A  moment  more,  and  there  rose  a  great  cry,  as  cf  mortal  agony: 
the  head  fell.     He  w»s  dt-jil. 

The  en-ill  wprk  of  (alvnlion  was  now,  al  last,  completed:  propb«cT 
fulfilleiT:  the  Ancient  Covenant  al  an  end,  tiie  New  inBugurjIt-a. 
Judaism  was  for  <.-ver  obsolete,  and  tlie  llolv  of  Holies  had  ccastd  to 
he  ll>e  peculiar  prvn'nce-cbambcr  of  Jehovah  among  men.  Hot  vas 
a  »igo  wnniin^  Ihiil  it  ivaa  so,  for  the  great  veil  of  purple  and  gold — 
Fixtr  feet  long  and  thirty  bmad — before  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the 
Teinplr.  suddenlv  rent  itWlf  in  two.  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  at 
tl»  moment  of  llirUt's  death:  as  if  He  nho  had  liillieno  dwelt  there 
had  gune  forth  to  lead  up  His  Eternal  Son  tii  His  own  right  hand. 
And.  inde^.  not  only  ttie  yielding  veil  of  the  Temple,  but  Ihc  very 
rocks,  round  Calvary,  a*  ^t.  Jlulthcw  tells  us.  ■'  were  t^nt.  and  Iho 
earth  (juaked.  the  graves  were  opened,  and  many  of  the  saints  sleep- 
ing in  tliem  ros«  from  the  dead,  and  weut  into  the  Holy  City,  and 
ajipeiiri'd  unto  many." 

One  iuci'.'ent  is  recorded  of  this  moment,  by  three  of  the  Evange- 
list*. The  ceiiiurion  in  charge  of  t!ie  troops  ii'ad  halted,  as  he  p<ui^ 
the  cross,  nliin  Jc^us  uHtreil  His  loud  ileath-crv.  He  was  wilhin  a 
few  yards  of  Him,  nml  must  have  involuntariiy  fixed  his  gaze  on 
Uim  at  such  a  soimd.    He  caw  the  chance  passoVer  Hiafeataie9;tlM 
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light  of  life  leaving  them,  and  the  head  suddenly  sink.    As  it  did  so,' 
the  earthquake  sliook  the  ground,  and  made  the  three  crosses  tremble. 
But  the  tremor  of  the  earth  affected  the  Roman  less  than  the  piercing 
cry  and  sudden  death.     He  had  likely  attended  many  cniciflxions, 
hut  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  man  dying  within  three  hours,  on  a. 
cross.     He  had  never  heard  a  crucijSed  man,  strong  to  the  last,  iittef 
a  shriek  that  showed,  as  that  of  Jesus  did,  the  full  vigour  of  the  vital 
organs  to  the  last.     He  felt  that  there  was  something  mysterious  iu 
it,  and  joining  with  it  all  He  had  seen  and  heard  of  the  Sufferer,  he 
broke    mvoluntaril^    into  the    words,    "Assuredly  this  man    was  • 
righteous;  truly  this  was  God's  Son.'*    The  one  expression  was,  per-  / 
haps,  equivalent  on  his  lips  to  the  other,  but  both  showed  that  even  I 
heathen  spectators  were  profoundly  affected  by  the  spectacle  they 
had  witnessed. 

Nor  was  the  effect  on  the  spectators  less  marked.  The  darkneaq, 
the  earthquake,  and  the  rending  rocks,  had  filled  them  with  alarm. 
They  had  been  noisy  and  ribald  enough,  for  a  time,  but  when  all  was 
over,  amidst  such  strange  jwrteuts  of  nature,  they  were  glad  to  hasten 
home  in  silence,  with  the  demonstrations  of  awe  peculiar  to  Eastern 
populations — ^smiting  their  breasts  as  they  went.  The  incidents  of 
Calvary  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  triumph  of  Pentecost,  as  perhaps 
the  rending  of  the  veil  had  been  the  first  step  towards  the  change  of 
feeling  in  the  great  company  of  priests  who  soon  after  professed 
themselves  Christians. 

The  Jewish  law,  as  I  have  said,  knew  nothing  of  crucifixion,  but  it 
had  -been  not  uncommon  to  hang  up  the  boay  of  a  criminal  after 
death.  It  was  not  permitted,  however,  that  it  should  be  exposed 
after  sunset;  burial  the  same  day  was  enacted,  **  that  the  laud  should 
not  be  defiled."  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  left  the  bodies  on  the 
cross  till  they  were  wasted  away,  or  devoured  by  the  dogs,  the  jackals, 
or  the  ravens — as  they  fell  limb  from  limb.  *'  To  feed  the  crows  on 
the  cross"  was  a  familiar  expression.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  if 
the  Jewish  law  were  to  be  honoured,  that  the  permission  of  Pilate 
should  be  given  for  putting  the  cnicified  ones  to  death,  if  they  had 
not  already  died,  and  for  taking  dow^n  and  burying  their  bodies, 
almost  at  once.  Next  day  was  the  great  Paschal  Sabbath,  and  only 
an  hour  or  two  remained  before  it  commenced.  Three  corpses  seen 
on  the  cross,  so  near  the  Temple  and  the  Holy  City,  on  a  day  so  sa-  ; 
cred,  would  make  great  commotion,  as  polluting  the  whole  place.  J 
Besides,  the  feelings  of  the  people  might  turn,  with  unknown  results.    ) 

A  deputation  of  the  Temple  authorities,  therefore,  waited  on  Pilate,  » 
to  get  his  sanction  for  putting  any  of  the  three  to  death,  who  might  ' 
yet  be  alive.  The  common  way  to  do  so  v.^as  in  keeping  with  Roman 
orutality.  The  legs  of  the  unfortunates  were  broken  by  blows  of 
clubs,  and  this  Pilate  authorized  to  be  done,  that  the  shock  might  kill 
them  at  once.  The  two  thieves  were  found  still  living,  and  the  hor- 
xiblo  order  was  forthwith  executed  on  them,  but  Jesus  was  dead 


H^mr  Mi|..'ni:iiiin.l  <:,im:      Kill  (ii>'  iiuii^'li'il 

cause  of  diath  iiiiin'iirs,  bfviiiui  giic-tuui,  lo 
His  heart,  brouplit  about  uy  mcDtul  ogoay. 
U  knawn  to  induce  the  bunting  of  eome  d 
th«  conaequent  flow  of  blood  into  tlie  pe 
irith  colourless  scrum,  like  water,  in  xrhlcl 
In  ordinary  cases,  only  examination  after 
but  in  that  of  our  Lord,  the  same  end  was  a 
tike  Midler's  spcnr.  In  a  dpatli  from  hcart-r 
denly  carried  lolbe  front  of  llie  cbest,  and  a 
liie  liAnds  of  Jesus  were  nailed  to  tbc  cross, 
is  recorded. 
Jesus  died,  litemlly,  of  a  broken  heart 
The  heat  of  tlic  climate  in  Uic  Enst  haa  1c 
following  almost  immediately  after  dcatl 
reasons  for  thai  of  JcMis  being  buiTie«l.  I 
FasBovcT  SabbAlh,  and  no  coqise  eould  bo  I 
ceremonial  purity  of  the  Iloiy  City,  on  that 
therefore,  that  our  Ixird  bcburied  wilbout  a 
set.  when  llie  8alilmtli  be;rin.  wns  rapidly  ai 
Bodies  of  Jewish  criminnls  seem  to  have 
miny,  in  the  Valley  of  lliunom;  known. 
Valley  of  Corpses— nmidst  tlie  unclean  di 
the  aAies  of  the  burned  offal  of  the  Tempi' 
not  be  laid  in  the  graves  of  their  fntliera— 


le  Kuiliv  col 
iebi— i"lic  l> 
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ib,  lilso,  had  Nicodemus,  another  member  of  the  theocratic  oligarchy. 
Afraid  of  the  overwhelming  opposition  they  must  encounter  by  sup- 
porting Christ,  they  had  timidly  kept  in  the  bdckgroimd  during  His 
trial,  thou^  neither  had  voted  for  the  condemnation.  Joseph,  indeed, 
if  not  both,  had  ^ven  braved  public  opinion,  and  the  wrath  of  their 
fellow-counsellors,  by  following  Jesus  to  Calvary,  Now  that  He  was 
dead,  breaking  through  all  weak  reserve  and  caution  at  last,  he  went 
into  the  city,  and  waited  on  the  Procurator,  in  his  palace,  to  ask  as  a 
favour,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  might  be  put  at  his  disposal.  He 
would  fain  honour  His  lifeless  form,  if  only  to  show  his  regret  and 
ebame  for  unworthy  half -hear  tedness  while  He  still  lived.  The  meek- 
ness and  majestic  silence  under  all  reproaches  and  indignities;  the 
veiled  sky,  the  trembling  earth;  the  prayer  of  the  Sufferer  for  His 
murderers;  His  wail  of  mental  agony,  as  if  forsaken;  and  then  tlio 
great  shriek,  and  sudden  death — had  awed  his  soul,  and  lifted  him  far 
above  fear  of  man.  He  had  been  waiting  for  the  Kingdom  of  God 
before,  but  would  openly  identify  himself  with  its  foimaer  now. 

Pilate  was  astonished,  alike,  that  a  Jew  in  Joseph's  position  should 
make  such  a  request,  and  that  Jesus  should  already  be  dead.  It  was  not 
allowed  to  remove  a  body  from  the  cross  without  formal  permission 
from  the  Procurator.  The  Eleven,  with  one  exception,  had  left  their 
Master  alone  amidst  His  enemies  in  His  last  awful  hours,  and  even  the 
women  who  had  watched  the  cross,  did  not  venture  to  ask  the  stony- 
hearted governor  to  let  them  pay  the  last  tribute  of  love  to  the  dead. 
It  was  no  light  matter  Joseph  had  undertaken;  for  to  take  part  in  a 
burial,  at  any  time,  would  defile  him  for  seven  days,  and  make  every- 
thing unclean  which  he  touched;  and  to  do  so  now  involved  his  seclu- 
Gion  through  the  whole  Passover  week — with  all  its  holy  observances 
and  rejoicmgs.  But,  conscience-stricken  for  the  past,  he  had  risen 
superior,  alike  to  prudent  inaction  or  ceremonial  prejudice,  and  would 
render  his  Master  a  tribute  and  service  especial Iv  sacred  in  the  eyes 
of  a  Jew.  It  was  one  of  the  most  loved  rememljrances  of  the  hero 
Tobit,  in  the  old  times  of  the  first  exile,  that  he  buried  any  Jew  whom 
he  found  cast  out  dead,  round  Nineveh,  and  Josephus  could  add  no 
darker  horror,  a  generation  later,  to  the  picture  of  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, than  by  telling  that  the  Zealots  would  not  bury  those  slain  in 
the  city  ^or  who  fell  down  on  the  roads.  Joseph  would  not  suflfer 
Jesus  to  want  the  last  offices,  with  all  the  indignity  the  neglect  would 
imply. 

Bending  for  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  execution,  and  find- 
ing that  Jesus  was  really  dead,  Pilate  granted  Joseph's  strange  request. 
A  brave  deed  had  had  its  success.  The  humour  of  the  Procurator  could 
not  be  counted  on,  and  the  rage  of  Joseph's  o\^  party  was  certain. 
In  later  days,  a  servant,  Porphyrius,  who  ventured  to  ask  from  the  Pro- 
curator Firniilian,  the  body  of  his  martyred  master,  the  presbyter  Pam- 
pliilus,  for  burial,  was  himself  seized  and  put  to  death.  The  apoc- 
ryphal Acts  of  Pilate  describe  Joseph  as  beseeching  the  favour  with 


Aiiiuiig  llic  Jn-Ha  lliu  Ihiivs  ot  iLc  full 
irith  tlio  careful  pruNcrvation  uf  the  b 
EgyptuDS,  tlwy  attached  supreme  impoH 
the  lomb  eithor  by  time  or  violence,  b  ' 


Holy  Laoil,  in  the  midst  of  tlicir  fiitbers, 
moat  aacrcd  vUlt  of  the  Jews.  Id  the  i 
addilional  motive  for  burial  in  Paletitine, 
of  the  body,  was  foutid  in  lUe  belief  of  t 
to  takeplucc  first  in  Judca.  conmicneing 
of  Uic  Temple.  Even  now  an  lamelitc  al 
the  eoil  of  the  Holy  Lnnd  laid  in  his  grai 
rests  may  be  counted  part  of  the  Kiicrcd  gi 
ban  not,  before  tlie  Judgment,  made  its  tv. 
the  home  of  his  fathers.  The  itamo  fecli) 
days  of  our  Lord,  for  in  Itie  great  sieg^  i 
fugitives  <.'iinie  iMck  to  the  ciiy.  iu  spit 
already  striven  to  escnpc — that  they  nilgl 
of  all  blessiiiEH,  a  burial  in  its  holy  Tfounde 
The  neigiiuourhood  of  Jerusitleui,  like  a 
ba«,  hence,  slncB  the  curliest  times,  alwun 
the  limestone  rock.  Frluced,  rich  men,  ei 
means  secure  it,  desired,  above  nil  ibiuga, 
andtlicjr  fainilieitBn  "everlasting  hoiisu,' 
yet  UKed.  liad  bceu  licwu  out  in  the  hill-sii 
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The  "whole  body,  stained  as  it  was  with  blood,  was  tenderly  washed, 
and  then  wrapped  in  broad  bands  of  white  linen,  within  which  were 
thickly  strewn  powdered  myrrh  and  aloes,,  which  had  been  provided 
by  Nicodemus  for  the  imperfect  embalmnacnt  practised  by  the  Jews. 
The  ends  of  the  bandages  were  apparently  secured  on  tlic  inner  side 
with  gum,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  dead.  A  white  cloth  was 
finally  laid  over  the  face,  after  a  last  kis3,  the  pledge  of  undying  love. 
The  corpse  was  then  laid  in  a  niche  in  the  rock,  and  since  there  wai 
no  stone  door,  as  in  some  tombs,  a  great  stone,  prepared  for  the  pur- 

Sose,  was  rolled  against  the  entrance,  to  protect  tlio  body  from  the 
esigns  of  enemies,  or  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts.  It  was  only  a  hur- 
rieoburial,  for  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  were  shining  on  the  garden  as 
the  stone  was  set  up  against  the  entrance  to  the  grave. 

Even  then,  however,  there  were  some  hearts  that  could  not  leave 
the  spot  Though  He  no  longer  spoke  to  them,  and  they  no  longer 
saw  Him,  some  of  the  Galilsean  faithful  ones  still  felt  that  He  was 
theirs,  and  sat  down  as  mourners,  on  the  earth,  before  the  door  of  the 
tomb.  In  the  evening  stillness  and  gathering  twilight  they  still 
seemed  to  hear  His  voice  and  see  His  form,  and  so  they  lingered  on, 
as  near  as  might  be,  into  the  Sabbath  eve,  and  lamented  Him  whom 
they  had  lost. 

Meanwhile,  the  fears  of  the  chief  priests  and  their  party  had  already 
awaked.  A  meeting  had  been  held  immediately  after  the  crucifixion, 
aud  the  success  of  the  scheme  to  crush  Jesus  had,  doubtless,  been  the 
subject  of  hearty  mutual  congratulations.  But  they  dreaded  that  all 
was  not  over.  It  was  remembered  by  one  or  more  that  *  *  the  deceiver** 
had  spoken  darkly  of  rising  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  and  His 
disciples,  acting  on  this  hint,  might  steal  the  body,  and  spread  abroad 
the  assertion  that  He  had  actually  risen,  misleading  the  people  more 
tlian  ever,  by  claiming  for  Him  divine  honors.  It  was  hence  necessary 
that  the  grave  should  be  watched  for  three  days.  A  deputation  was, 
therefore,  appointed  to  wait  on  Pilate,  representing  their  apprehen- 
sions. Tired  of  them,  and  hating  them,  the  governor  was  in  no 
humour  to  argue.  "Ye  have  a  guard,"  said  he,  with  military  blunt- 
ness.  "Go,  make  it  as  sure  as  ye  can."  This  they  did.  Passing  a 
strong  cord  across  the  stone,  and  securing  its  ends  by  clay,  they  sealed 
it,  after  noting  that  the  soldiers  were  duly  stationed  so  as  to  make 
approach  without  their  knowledge  impossible. 

And  thus  the  Redeemer  was  left — pale,  but  victorious — to  sleep 
through  the  Sabbath. 


Tho  beaumlMKl  and  moribund  Pimt  had 
by  attempting;  to  destroy  the  Kingdom 
Hov  utterly  it  failed.  ciKl)t«cn  ccntviries 

It  was  the  old  slory :  the  light  bad  com 
dorknesa  would  not  havo  It;  accustomed 
sled  and  blinded  by  the  oilier.  E\-il  had 
Aa  far  aa  tlio  will  and  hand  of  man  couli 
He  was  man,  and  ns  also  the  Messiah  of  Ii 
iith  of  ein,  had  been  crushed  as  aD  evil-doi 
our  race,  having  revealed  Himself  as  th> 
•gea ;  the  Hope  of  Israel ;  the  highest  and 
spirit  and  aim  of  tho  ancient  economy; 
loDH,  ao  f or  as  tlicy  had  divlno  vlementa 
aod  distionoiired  to  the  uttermost  by  the  r 
and  br  the  great  bulk  of  ibe  nation.  He 
the  aaJTation  of  Iniael,  and  through  it,  of 
how,  alone,  that  aalvatioa  could  be  attainei 
highest  auUioritics,  both  of  Judaism  and  h 
the  people.  The  blindness  of  tho  one,  a 
other,  hadunilcdin  attempting  to  crush  U 
the  assault  of  evil  had  bucn  tho  highest 
—  J Miquerable  meekness.     But  their 


ontarv  and  permitted  eclipse  of  the  Llgl 

Meolly,  tore "   ...        J   t 

"Nothing." 


prCMDlly,  to  reappear,  in  unveiled,  and,  hi 
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ffim,  even  in  life,  as  the  True  Messianic  King  and  the  Son  of  Gkxl, 
but  from  the  moment  of  His  reappearing,  they  recognized  more 
clearly  and  fully  the  divine  side  ot  His  nature,  and  saw  in  Him  the 
conqueror  of  death.  Yet  the  two  pictures  of  llim  thus  fixed  in  their 
minds  were  in  tbpj?  essence  idenlical.  That  former  familiar  appear- 
ance of  the  esLTtaly  Christ,  and  this  higher  vision  of  Him,  with  its 
depth  of  emotion  and  ecstatic  joy,  were  so  inter-related  that,  even  in 
the  first  davs  or  weeks  after  His  death,  they  could  never  have  seen  in 
Him  the  Heavenly  Messiah,  if  they  had  not  first  known  Him  so  well 
as  the  earthly." 

Mary  of  Magdala,  and  the  wife  of  ClOpas,  herself  another  Mary — 
for  Mary,  from  the  Hebrew  Miriam,  was  a  favourite  name  ever  since 
the  days  of  the  sister  of  Moses, — had  sat  on  the  ground  at  the  door  of 
the  garden-tomb  in  which  the  Beloved  One  lay,  till  late  on  the  even- 
ing on  Friday.  The  trumpet  announcing  the  beginning  of  the  great 
Passover  Sabbath  had  only  startled  them  for  a  moment,  and  exhaust- 
ed nature  had,  perhaps,  first  compelled  them  to  leave. 

The  next  day  rose  calm  and  bright  on  the  budding  and  blossoming 
landscape,  for  it  was  Nisan — the  month  of  flowering — and  nature  was 
in  the  secret  to  be  revealed  on  the  morrow — and  might  well,  for  joy, 
put  on  her  fairest.  The  courts  of  the  Temple  were  tilled  from  morn- 
ing till  evening,  with  zealous  worshippers:  the  barefooted,  white- 
robed,  and  turbaned  priests  were  busy  offering  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
of  goats  for  the  sins  of  Israel,  unconscious  that  the  blood  of  a  greater 
sacrifice  had  been  shed,  of  which  that  which  they  offered  was  only 
the  rude,  and  well-nigh  revolting,  symbol.  Yet  it  must  have  been 
with  strange  feelings  they  went  through  the  services  of  the  day.  The 
trumpets  and  voices  of  the  Levites  were  loud  and  clear  as  ever:  the 
high  priest,  fresh  from  Golgotha,  not  less  gorgeous  in  his  splendid 
robes: — the  crowd  of  priests  not  less  pressed  with  official  toil:  the 
throngs,  filling  the  courts  below,  not  less  numerous  or  devout.  But 
an  omen,  portentous  beyond  alf  their  history  recorded,  had  been  seen 
by  Levite  and  priest  alike — for,  was  not  the  Holy  of  Holies^ 
hitherto  veiled  in  awful  darkness,  and  enteretl  only  once  in  the  year, 
for  a  few  moments,  by  the  high  priest,  laid  visibly  open  before  all  in 
the  court  of  the  priests:  in  fact,  before  all  in  the  vast  Temple  area, 
for  the  Holy  of  Holies  stood  high  above  the  rest  of  the  sanctuary? 
The  hu^e.  heavv  veil  of  Babylonian  tapestry  of  fine  fiax,  gorgeous  in 
its  hyacinth  and  scarlet  and  purple,  had  been  mysteriously  rent  from 
top  to  bottom,  at  the  moment  when  the  "enemy  of  the  Temple"  ex- 

gired  on  Calvary,  and  the  awful  presence-chamber  of  Jehovah  had 
een  exposed  to  every  eye,  like  ground  no  longer  sacred. 
The  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  even  the  Eleven,  had  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  events  of  the  day.  Having  no  clear  idea  of  their  Master's 
meaning,  and  thinking  little  on  words  painful  at  best,  His  repeated 
warnings  that  He  must  be  put  to  death,  but  would  rise  again  from  the 
dead  on  the  third  day,  had  made  no  lasting  impression  on  their  minda. 
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Thi  catastrophe  luul  been  so  eudden  and  complete.  Ibat,  for  Uie  linK, 
the;  weK  ooufoiinded  and  panUyzed. 

it  is  the  glory  of  wuioHtt  that  she  most  wldom  forsakes  Hmmb  she 
loves,  erea  vhen  Ihines  urL-  darkest.  The  two  ilatys  had  left  the 
grave  only  when  the  deep  night  compelled  them,  but.  even  Iben.  Ihej 
Mill  had  its  Dear  Unc  in  liivir  hearts.  The  Sabtiaili,  wliich  had  W^a 
just  AS  the  KtoQc  was  rolled  to  (he  caltance.  kept  them  from  domg 
anytliing  (or  Uim  for  twcDly-four  hours,  but  it  was  no  sooner  over, 
on  Saturday  at  sunttet.  tlian,  with  Salomi?  ami  Jotuina.  and  some 
other  women,  they  arranged  to  take  additional  epices  al  the  earliest 
dawn  to  complete  the  emualming  of  the  body  begun  by  Kicodemus. 
but  left  imliuishvd  through  the  aporoach  of  tbie  Sabbaih.  Uary, 
mother  of  Jesus,  was  too  sorely  stricken  in  heart  to  Join  them. 

Ueanwhilc.  the  Roman  Eentritss  were  pacing  to  and  (ro  un  llirir 
heat,  before  tlie  sepulchre ,  tbeir  tire  lighted,  for  the  spring  night  was 
chilly,  and  besides,  the  light  prevented  any  one  approachiDg.  The 
true-beartedwomcDbodrciialved  toreacll  the  grave  l>y  sunrise,  wbicb 
would  lake  place  about  a  quarter  before  hx  in  the  morning,  and  alcnt 
milside  the  eily  gates,  whiuh  would  not  open  till  daybreak  at  lue 
eiirliesl.  Tlie  grey  diiwu  had  liurdly  shown  ilself,  when  they  were 
afc(ot  on  their  erruuil,  lo  iHrform  Ihe  last  offiet-.  of  love.  As  Uicy 
went,  Itowever,  a  difUculty  rose  of  which  they  hud  not  Ihoughl  be- 
fore. Who  would  roll  away  the  stone  for  them,  from  thedoorol  the 
sepulchre?  They  bad  heard  nothing  of  its  having  been  sealed  during 
tlic  Sahbutb,  or  of  the  guurd  being  mounieil  in  the  garden,  else  they 
might  have  been  altogether  discouraged.  But  thev  had.  donUless, 
told  some  of  the  Eleven  where  Ihe  grave  lay,  and  might  hope  that 
one,  at  lett-st,  would  be  there  lo  lielp  tbcm. 

A  greater  than  an  Apostle  had  already,  however,  been  at  the  tomb. 
For  tit.  Matthew  tells  us.  "an  angel  of  the  Lord  had  descended  from 
heaven,  bis  countenance  shining  Rkc  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white 
as  Know,"  "and,"  striking  terror  even  mto  (he  lioinan  guard,  "  had 
rolled  track  the  Blone  from  Ihe  door."  As  it  opened  the  Crucified 
One  hiui  come  forth,  unseen  by  the  dazzled  soldiers,  otid  had  pres- 
ently vanished. 

They  liad  scarcely  left  the  spot,  when  the  women  arrived.  The 
earth  lind  been  Irenibling  strnngely,  but  tliey  had  kept  on  their  way. 
How  great  must  have  been  their  astoni<!bmeot,  however,  when  they 
found  the  stone  rolled  nway,  and  the  grave  open.  There  was  no 
longer  a  guni'd,  for  the  soldiers  had  fled  in  terror  at  (he  angelic  vision. 
Alary  of  Jlngdala  had  entered  (lie  garden  first,  and  had  found  things 
thus,  an<l  having  run  back  to  Ihe  others,  liB&tened  into  the  city  to  tell 
Petc-i'  auil  John.  Deterniiucd  lo  holve  (he  mystery,  if  possible,  her 
coiiipaniojis  caiiic,  togelher,  tti  the  tepulcbrc,  and,  beading  down, 
cnlereil  its  Inner  eliankl)er.  But  it  was  only  lo  be  appallcilby  (lie 
sight  of  un  angel,  in  white,  sitting  in  it;  us  il  waiting  lotieor  the  glad 
news  to  tbum,  of  what  hud  (iikeu  place.    Preacutly,  a  eecond  ladiant 
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form  stood  before  them,  as  they  bowed  down  their  faces  to  the  earth, 
in  terror.  But  words  now  fell  on  their  ears  which  brought  back  joy 
to  their  liearts.  "  Fear  not,  for  I  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth who  was  crucified.  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead? 
He  is  not  here,  for  He  is  risen.  Behold  the  place  where  they  laid 
Him.  But  go  quickly,  tell  His  disciples,  and  Peter,  that  He  is  risen 
from  the  dead.  Remember  the  words  that  He  said  to  you,  while  He 
was  yet  in  Galilee — that  the  Son  of  Man  must  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  sinful  men,  and  be  crucified,  and  the  third  day  rise  again. 
And  tell  them  '  He  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee  * — there  you  wiU  see 
Him,  as  lie  said  unto  you.     So,  I  have  told  you." 

Mary  of  Magdala  had  hurried  back  to  Jerusalem  with  eager  steps, 
to  tell  Peter  and  John,  who  seem  to  have  lived  together  at  this  time, 
the  strange  fact  of  the  grave  being  empty.  The  Virgin  Mother, 
John's  honoured  guest,  now,  doubtless,  heard  the  amazing  news,  and 
joined  the  other  Mary  in  urging  the  two  Apostles  to  ^o  instantly  to 
the  tomb;  though  their  own  hearts  had  at  once  instinctively  impelled 
both,  forthwith,  to  do  so.  Peter  and  John,  therefore,  were  on  the 
way  to  the  garden  at  once;  their  eager  haste  hurrying  them  to  the 
utmost  speed.  John,  however,  younger  than  Peter,  outran  him,  yet 
contented  himself,  on  reaching  the  tomb,  with  stooping  down,  and 
gazing  into  its  empty  space.  The  body,  assuredly,  was  gone,  but  there 
was  no  trace  of  violence,  for  the  linen  bandages  lay  carefully  unrolled, 
in  the  empty  niche  where  the  Saviour  had  l^n  placed.  Isatural  rev- 
erence, and  the  awful  mystery  before  him,  kept  him  from  actually 
entering;  but  no  such  hesitation  checked  the  impulsive  Peter.  Pass- 
ing under  the  low  door  he  went  in,  undismayed.  The  sepulchre  was, 
indeed,  empty,  as  John  and  the  women  had  found;  only  the  grave- 
linen  was  left:  the  bands  for  the  body  and  limbs  laid  by  themselves, 
and  the  cloth  that  had  covered  the  face  of  the  Dead,  not  lying  wiUi 
them,  but,  folded  up,  in  a  place  by  itself.  Following  his  friend,  John 
now  entered,  and  saw  that  it  was  so.  The  great  truth,  as  lie  himself 
tells  us  in  long  after  years,  now,  for  the  first  time,  flashed  on  hia 
mind,  that  Jesus  had  risen.  Neither  he  nor  the  other  Apostles  had, 
as  yet,  realized  that  it  had  been  foretold  in  the  Scriptures  that  He 
would  do  so;  for  this  would  have  explained  the  whole  at  once,  and 
would  have  thrown  light  on  the  hitherto  mysterious  words  of  Jesus 
Himself  respecting  His  resurrection. 

Having  seen  for  themselves  the  empty  tomb,  they  thought  like  men, 
only  of  returning,  to  discuss  with  each  other  and  with  their  brethren, 
what  it  could  mean.  But  the  women  would  not  leave  the  spot. 
Wandering  everywhere,  they  only  cared  to  find  Him  whom  they 
loved,  if  they  could,  for  they  fancied  that  the  body  had  been  removed 
to  some  other  place.  Mary  of  Magdala  had,  meanwhile,  returned, 
and. stood  weeping  at  the  door  of  the  tomb;  her  spirit,  like  that  of  her 
companions,  overborne  with  longing  anxiety  to  fin(J  Him,  if  possible, 
and  refusing  to  believe  that  she  would  not.    The  two  Apostles  had 


mv  L..r.[.  :,-■[  I  Uii.M-  .i..t'«l,.  rr  lli,  v  h:iv,   h.i.i  ][i, 

'A-  ^ht-  >:.i.|  rlii-.  >.\\<-  uirr.M  ,.ihi  .In  »■  l.^.k  inn. 
lurdly  knowing  wli:U  i-tit'  iliJ.  A  man  now  sltKxl 
rimpw  drew  of  tbe  humbler  classfs.  and  hviof  id  i 
tMj  thought  bim  the  person  employed  in  it.  " 
■tranger.  Btraaglj-  enouf^h  as  it  must  harr  Eeemed  to 
WMxli  as  the  aneels  had  ufed.  "  whT  weepest  Ibo 
thou?"  "Sir,"  BBid  Slarr.  taking  il  for  gfant«1,«« 
that  the  cause  of  her  grief  must  be  known  lo  all- 
rled  Him  from  thislomb.  pray  (ell  me  where  Ihoul 
vUl  take  Him  away."  She  was  a  woman  of  me 
that  Ue  had  a  finai  and  suitable  resting-place. 

Ko  reply  was  given,  except  llie  repetition  ol 
"Haiy.  But  tho  voice  revealed  the  speaker.  Il 
Hhe  tiad  Dot  recognized  the  known,  but  now  str 
featnrea — the  one  "spiritual  liody"  ever  seen  b 
cmrnptiUe  changed  into  bcorrupiion— the  morti 
But  tbe  eouDd  of  that  voice,  so  tenderly  remembei 
fiill  reocwnition  of  tbe  face  and  form. 

"lUbbouni."  said  she,  in  Uie  cotmtry  tongue 
veD— "Hf  Teacher!"  and  was  about  to  fallonHii 
lable  emotion. 

"Touch  me  not,"  said  He.  drawing  bock,  " 
MCended  to  the  Father,  bul  go  to  my  brctbivn, 
■scend  to  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my 

Heanwhile,  the  other  women  had  come  near,  mdi 
what  had  passed,  kneeled  in  lowly  worship.  A 
Jesua  creeled  lliem  with  the  ralulation  Ihey  hi 
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Losing  no  time,  Mary  of  Magdala.  and  the  others,  hurried  back  to 
Jerusalem,  and  found  that,  in  the  still  early  morning,  the  news  had 
spread  to  all  the  Eleven,  that  their  Master  was  alive,  and  had  been 
seen  both  by  her  and  by  them.  But  it  seemed  too  wonderful  for  sim- 
ple minds  to  realize  at  once,  and  sounded  only  like  an  idle  tale  which 
they  could  not  believe.  It  sufficed,  however,  to  rally  them,  for  the 
first  time  since  Getlisemane ;  for  that  very  night  they  once  more  as- 
sembled as  of  old. 

No  detailed  narrative  of  the  successive  appearances  of  Jesus  to  His 
disciples,  after  His  resurrection,  has  been  left  us,  each  narrative  giv- 
ing only  special  cases,  which  had  particularly  impressed  the  mind  of 
the  writer.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  He  showed  Himself  on  many 
occasions  of  which  no  record  is  preserved,  for  St.  John  expressly  telJs 
us,  in  his  summary  of  the  Forty  Days,  that  besides  the  sign  in  the  case 
of  Thomas,  Jesus  did  many  others  t)ef  ore  His  disciples,  which  are  not 
written  in  the  Gospel  beanng  the  Apostle's  name,  and  He  had  prom- 
ised that  He  would  manifest  Himself  again,  soon  after  His  death,  to 
those  who  continued  faithful  to  Him.  Had  we  a  full  narrative  of  the 
mysterious  interval  between  Calvary  and  the  Ascension,  it  would 
doubtless  illustrate  more  vividly  than  existing  records  permit,  the  ful- 
ness and  variety  of  demonstration  which  alone  accounts  for  the  firm 
and  triumphant  proclamation  of  the  Resurrection  by  the  Apostles  and 
early  Church. 

One  characteristic  is  common  to  all  the  appearances  recounted: 
they  never  pass  outside  the  purely  spiritual  bounds  we  instinctively 
associate  with  the  mysterious  existence  on  which  Jesus  had  enterea. 
Even  when  most  closely  touching  tiie  material  and  earthly.  He  is  al- 
ways seen  speaking  and  acting  only  as  a  spirit,  coming  suddenly,  re- 
vealing Himself  in  an  imperceptibly  increasing  completeness  which 
culminates  at  last  in  some  unmistakable  sign,  and  presently  vanishing, 
as  suddenly  as  He  appeared.  He  no  longer  acts  or  suffers  as  before 
His  death,  and  even  when  condescending  most  to  the  seen  and  ma- 
terial, only  does  so  to  prove  Himself,  beyond  question,  the  same 
Jesus  as  formerly,  who  in  common  human  life,  shared  all  the  experi- 
ences and  wants  of  His  followers.  To  some  He  made  Himself  known, 
as  to  Mary  and  the  women,  by  a  single  word  or  by  brief  sentences, 
the  voice  carrying  instant  conviction  with  it :  to  others,  in  a  lengthen- 
ed communion,  as  with  the  disciples  going  to  Emmaus;  kindling 
their  soul  by  the  higher  sense  He  gave  to  the  fcJcriptures,  and  by  a  rep- 
etition of  the  syml^lic  "breaking  of  bread,"  which,  on  the  last  night. 
He  had  enjoined  on  the  Eleven:  to  others  again,  as  to  Thomas,  by  an 
outward  material  proof  from  the  wounds  on  His  person;  and,  to  still 
others,  by  joining  them  in  their  simple  repast,  as  with  the  disciples  on 
the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  galilee. 

It  would  seem,  from  a  notice  by  St.  Paul,  that  the  first  appearance, 
after  that  granted  to  the  women,  was  vouchsafed  to  Peter,  perhaps 
while  still  m  the  garden.    The  completeness  of  the  Apostle's  repent 
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ance  had  secured  aa  complete  &  forgiveness,  and  Jeaua  could  not  (or. 
gel  that  Peltr'a  home  al  Capernaum  hud  been  His.  or  how  truo-beaned 
he  had  been  from  the  very  dftys  of  the  Baptism  on  the  Jordan,  thoo^li 
be  hod  failed  for  a  moment,  when  oB  hia  guard.  The  look  of  m- 
proacli.  mingled  with  love  and  pitjr.  liad  melted  Pcter'.s  hciirt  wlttle 
the  deolals  were  yet  on  hia  lips,  and  now,  Ihe  look  and  lender  words 
of  Ihe  risen  Christ,  bound  him  to  Him  for  ever.  He  had  been  llie 
foreniOBt  in  zeal  for  llie  meek  and  lowly  ilosler,  wliUe  slill  rejected 
nnd  deiipised,  but  when  IhaE  jUoster  stood  before  him,  the  conquemr 
of  death,  and  the  glorifled  Son  of  Qod,  bis  zeal  roso  to  a  pasaiuuiule 
devotion  that,  henceforth,  kucw  no  nlntlemeut. 

The  news  of  the  resurrection  spread  fast  among  the  disciples  In 
Jerusalem;  slill  it  required  time  to  reach  all,  and  even  when  it  spread, 
the  fuct  was  too  great  to  be  realized  at  once,  and  too  conlmry  to  pre- 
vious eipectations,  U>  be  other  than  slowly  understood.  Deep  dejec- 
tion reigned  throughout  the  little  Christian  comiHuiy.  In  spile  ot  alt 
their  Master's  warnings.  His  death  had  CKtme  on  Ilicm  br  surprise, 
and,  as  it  seemed,  had  destroyed  everything.  Cut  off  suddenlv  from 
all  Ibc  hopes  of  an  earthly  kingdom  they  bad  cherished,  notwilbslaod- 
ing  ibo  constant  lessons  of  Oirisi's  life  nnd  wcinii*,  and  deeply  dis- 
Ircssed  by  the  loss  of  their  Teacher  aud  Head,  llicy  iippoarcil  to  Im 
left  helpless,  and  imralyztd.      The  horrors  o(  the  past  teiv  days  en- 

frosseri  their  Uiougliis  mid  conversation.  They  belitveil  Him  uow  in 
oradiBe,  but  no  one  dreamed  of  a  resurrection  so  soon.  John  bad, 
indeed,  risen  in  some  measure  to  the  grandeur  of  the  truth,  and 
Peter  Jiad  even  seen  Him.  but  the  bulk  of  the  disciples  bod  lost  well- 


to  break  their  gloom,  and  prolonged  their  perplexity  without  reliev- 
iOKit. 

Midday  bad  passed,  and  only  floating  rumours  were,  as  yet,  abroad. 
The  disciples  began  to  Ibink  of  finally  separating,  and  abandoning  att 
hope;  for,  without  their  JIasler,  they  were  without  a  leader.  Two  of 
them  determined  to  go  home  to  Emmaus,  a  vill^  between  seven  and 
eight  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  bigh  slope  of  the  hills. 
Tlic  way  to  it  was  over  hills,  and  through  valleys,  more  and  more 
barren  as  Jerusalem  was  left  1>chlnd,  but  Emmaus  itself  looked  down 
into  a  hollow  through  which  a  rivulet  spread  greenness  and  beauty. 
Vines  and  olive-trees,  planted  in  terraces  up  the  hiil-side,  and  ine 
white  and  red  flowers  of  Ihe  almond-tree,  now  bursting  into  blossom 
in  the  valley,  niadc  the  end  of  the  journey  a  pleasant  contrast  to  its 
beRinning. 

The  two  Iravellers  were  not  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  it  is  not 
even  known  wheliier  Ihcy  had  been  in  the  number  of  tlie  Seventy. 
The  name  of  the  one  is  told  us— Clcopas,  adiffercnt  word  from  CISpas, 
the  name  of  the  husband  of  one  of  the  Marys  who  waited  on  Christ, 
ftnd,  Uius,  no  bint  is  furnished  by  it.     Tbo  other  has  been  variously 
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fancied  as  Nathanael,  Peter,  or,  even,  Luke  himself,  but  it  is  only 
conjecture.  They  were  passing  on  their  way,  their  conversation 
turning  naturally  on  that  of  which  their  hearts  were  full — and  of 
which  they  had  heard  and  spoken  so  much  that  day.  Was  Jesus  the 
Messiah  or  not?  If  so,  how  had  things  happened  as  they  had?  His 
life,  His  words,  His  miracles,  seemed  to  show  that  He  was  the  Mes- 
siah, but,  on  the  other  hand,  how  could  the  Messiah  have  been  cruci- 
fied? 

Meanwhile,  a  stranger,  going  their  way,  overtook  them,  and,  very 
possibly  to  their  disappointment,  joined  them.  He  had  heard  how 
eagerly  they  were  disputing  and  reasoning,  so  that  it  seemed  only 
natural  when  He  asked  them  what  subject  had  so  engrossed  them. 
Half  impatient  that  he  should  seem  unacquainted  with  a  matter  so 
supreme  to  themselves,  Cleopas  answered — "That  he  could  not  have 
thought  there  was  any  one  who  had  been  to  the  feast  in  Jerusalem, 
who  would  ask  the  subject  of  their  conversation,  when  such  great 
things,  still  in  every  one's  mouth,  had  happened  in  these  last  few 
days." 

•*  What  things  ?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"What  but  respecting  Jesus  of  Nazareth?"  replied  Cleopas.  **  He 
was  a  prophet  of  God,  a  mighty  worker  of  miracles,  and  a  great 
teacher.  All  the  people  must  own  that  He  was  that.  Doyou  not 
know  about  Him?  How  our  priests  and  Rabbis  seized  Him,  and 
crindemued  Him  to  death,  and  forced  Pilate  to  crucify  Him?  Yet  wo 
believed,  as  it  seemed  on  the  best  grounds,  that  He  was  the  Messiah, 
who  should  have  delivered  Israel.  But  it  is  now  the  third  day  since 
all  this  has  liappened.  Some  of  the  women  belonging  to  our  com- 
pany, however,  nave  created  no  little  perplexity  amongst  us.  They 
had  gono  early  in  the  morning  to  the  tomb,  but  found  it  empty,  and 
came  back,  saying  that  angels  had  appeared  to  them,  who  tola  them 
that  He  was  alive  again.  On  this  some  of  our  number  went  to  the 
sepulchre,  and  found  the  women  right  as  to  its  being  empty,  but  they 
did  not  see  Jesus  Himself." 

It  was  clear  that  the  spark  of  hope  kindled  by  the  first  report,  ha4 
been  already  extinguished. 

The  stranger  had  listened  attentively,  and  now,  to  their  surprise, 
began  to  chide  them  for  their  doubt,  and  entered  into  the  matter  that 
so  engrossed  them,  with  the  earnestness  of  one  who  felt  as  supremely 
interested  in  their  Master's  cause  as  they  were  themselves,  and  wita 
an  intelligence  that  arrested  their  closest  attention. 

"What  is  there  in  all  this,  that  makes  you  so  dejected  and  de- 
spairing?" asked  He.  "O  ye  dull  of  understanding,  and  sluggish  of 
heart!  Why  not  grasp  more  clearly,  and  believe  more  readily,  what 
is  the  burden  of  all  the  propheta?  Had  you  been  as  intelligent,  and 
as  ready  in  your  hearts  as  you  should  have  been,  to  understand  and 
accept  the  witness  of  Scripture,  you  would  have  seen  that  it  had  been 
prophesied,  from  the  first,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  suffer  and  die. 
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The  stranger  wns  evidtrotly  n  learned  I^bhi.  allrasl;  sndbadv 

...r..._  j._i 1 i___j_  >— iiic  novelty  and  fo! 

on  Bt  Uieir  side,  tlictr 


their  Roxioua.  respectful  sllealion  alrnulv,  br  Ibc  novelty  end  force 
■   ■■         al.    13m. "    '--  "^ ■■-'-  ^-■-  •'    - 


C^N 


wond(T  and  dcligl'l  iocrcafled.  for   J  .         „  .        ^ 

from  Iho  IjCfrfnmnc  to  thu  end  of  the  Bcrinturea,  and  Bhowed  thi-in 
how  the  whole  spirit  and  rontenia  of  the  II0I7  Books  poinlcd  to  encJi 
B  Hesslnli  tu  He  had  iodlcoted— a  Mesnslv  foundioi  a  spiritual,  not  * 
mere  earthly  kinirdatn.  founding  ll  by  lore  end  Bi-If-Nicrlficc,  not  1^ 
force.  TheyhaiTneTer  heard  such  diacourse.  He  tlirew  light  on  tliH 
deep  tbinga  of  Bcripture  which  made  it  n  new  book  to  them.  They 
bad  been  TomiliBr  with  it  from  childhood.  Imt  now.  for  Ihc  firet  time, 
found  IhHl  their  &U«rer.  alike  in  Hia  life  and  deslb,  shone  out  from 
everj-page. 

Buch  aiscoHrse  shortened  Ihe  road,  and  found  them  still 
liitoningafl  they  approached  Emmaiis,  theendof  the  journey. 
Ing  llic  hill  pnlli  Idgelher,  through  Ihe  termci's  of  vines  and  olive?, 
and  passing  unikr  the  villnge  (tuic,  they  wL-rv  iiresenlly  tit  ihe  lioii't- 
where  the  disciples  were  to  Klay.  And,  now,  Ihe  stranger  Imrle  ihini 
adieu.  What  they  had  heard  from  Him,  however,  had  Interested 
them  so  much,  that  they  longed  to  hear  more.  They  begged  Him. 
therefore,  to  lodge  with  them  for  the  night,  and  this,  the  rather,  as 
the  day  was  far  spent.  Accepting  tjie  invitation,  all  three  went  into 
Ihe  house. 

It  must  have  been  no  small  wonder  to  the  Two,  who  the  mysterious 
stranger  could  be.  Nothing  in  His  dress  or  speech  gave  tlicm  a  clue, 
and  they  did  not  know  His  features.  But  a  feeling  of  reven^nce 
kept  them  from  asking. 

Simple  refreshments  were  presently  set  before  (hem — among  the 
rest,  bread  and  wine.  The  stranger,  as  was  His  due.  bad  Ihe  place 
of  honour  at  table,  and  it  fell  to  Him  to  hand  what  was  before  them, 
to  the  others.     Only  the  three  were  present. 

Presently  Ihe  Unknown,  taking  tlie  bread,  offered  the  usual  bene' 
diction — Just  as  Jesus  Lad  done;  broke  the  bread,  just  as  Jesus  had 
broken  it ;  handed  it  to  them,  just  as  Jesus  had  handed  it.  Bearing, 
voice,  and  manner  were  His.  And  now.  as  Ibey  look  at  Him  more 
closely, — the  veil  He  had  assumed  passes  away,  and  the  very  Face 
and  Form.  also,  were  His. 

It  was  He  !  Meanwhile,  as  they  gazed  in  awful  wonder  and  rever- 
ence. He  vanished. 

No  instance  given  illiislrates.  more  strikingly,  Ihe  adaptation  of  the 
Risen  Saviour's  mJf^lisclosurea  to  the  requirements  of  tlis  disciples. 
Their  minds  were  first  enlightened  and  their  hearts  wanned,  till  there 
was  no  longer  a  danger  of  affecting  their  senses  only,  but  a  security 
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of  tnteUiKeDtconvictloo,  resting  oa  impresainnsleftby  tliediscourso 

they  hadheard.  Tbcy  were  gently  lea  oa  till  fully  prepared,  nnd 
then  the  Appearascb  was  grantea  in  a  vrny  so  inexpressibly  touch- 
ing and  tender,  tliat  it  no  less  fired  their  love  man  estjibliahed  tlicir 
faith. 

Left  to  ihemselvcs,  tlie  Two  coi'Jd  speak  only  of  what  they  hod 
heard  and  seen — of  how  their  tiearts  bad  glowed  in  their  boaoms.  oa 
He  talked  with  them  along  the  road,  and  opened  to  tlieni  tiic  Script- 


Tbeir  ecstatic  joy  at  havingaccn  Ilim,  wliom  they  had  known 

.  eartlily  Mcssinti.  now  unveiled  to  Ihem  as  the  Messiah,  risen 
and  glorifled— the  conqueror  of  death — can  only  be  faintly  imagiDed. 


Neither  life  nor  death  could  ever  eflace  the  memory  of  it  from  their 
Inmost  hearts.  But  their  brethren  must  know  the  great  truth. 
Hastening,  with  quickened  steps,  hack  to  Jerusalem,  to  reach  it  be- 
fore the  Slutting  of  the  gntes,  tney  foUnd  the  Eleven,  and  a  number 
of  the  disciples  gatlicrca  together — the  amazing  rumours  of  the  day 
the  one  engrossing  tliemc  of  discussion.  Peter,  it  seemed,  liail  told 
them  Hiat  Jesus  liad  apjicared  to  him,  and,  now,  the  Two  added  their 
amazing  narrative.  It  was  a  tiling  so  transcendent,  liowever,  and  eo 
unheard  of,  that  any  one  should  rise  from  the  dead,  that  the  company 
still  fancied  the  women,  and  Pelcr,  and  the  Two,  under  some 
strange  delusion.  Tbey  could  not  credit  their  story  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

It  was  still  Sunday,  and  the  nascrabled  Eleven,  with  the  others,  bad 
gathered  at  tlie  table  couches,  to  cat  a  simple  evening  meal  together, 
before  parting  for  the  night.  The  doors  were  fast  close<i.  for  fear  of 
any  emissary  of  the  high  pricsia  and  Rabbis  discovering  them,  nnd 
they  were  still  discussing  the  strange  reports  tlicy  liad  hcnrd,  and 

Justifying  their  incredulity.  Suddenly,  through  the  elosed  doors,  a, 
orm  appeared  in  their  midst,  which  they  at  once  recognized  as  that 
of  Jesus.  Presently,  the  salutation  they  had  heard  so  often,  sound- 
ed from  His  lips — Iho  coinn>oa  Jewish  greeting — ^ShalOm  LSchem. 
Peace  to  you  I 

The  sight  terrifled  and  alarmed  them.  Tbey  could  not  realize  that 
it  was  really  Jesus  Hiinsetf,  but  fancied  it  was  His  spirit, 

"Why  are  you  in  such  fear,"  said  He,  "  and  why  do  you  not.  at 
once,  without  any  sucb  doubts  and  questioninEs  in  your  minds, 
recognize  me  as  Him  wlio  I  really  am  ?"  His  hand.')  were,  of  course, 
exposed  beneath  the  sleeves  of  His  abba,  nnd  His  feet  could  be  seen 
through  His  sandals.  Holding  up  the  former,  and  showing  the 
marks  of  the  great  iron  nails  of  the  cross  in  the  palms,  and  pressing 
back  11  is  abba,  and  disclosing  the  wounds  on  His  feet — lie  went  on — 
"Looic  at  my  bands  and  my  feet — see  the  wounds  of  the  nails — and 
be  salisflod  that  it  is  I,  Josus,  myself,  who'spcalt.  And,  that  you 
may  know  that  it  is  not  my  spirit  you  see,  but  the  same  Master  you 
knew  of  old.  come  near  and  touch  me,  for  n  spirit  lias  not  Itesh  and 
booea  as  you  Bee  mo  have." 


■■M  1,1,.  riiiiiii'l  \i.ii  lli^il  Ihr-  fiir'U  vim  luiv 
^liniiM  ili,.,  mikI  ii-.-  iiLMiii  from  tlio  cIim",!— jire  t 
I  suicl  Ic)  Jim  wliilt-  I  wiis  ji^  wilh  joii— Hint  al 
q»cctinf;  mc  in  llic  Hcripiurcn,  must  be  fultlllcd 

Ab  iho  "  IJglit  ot  tlic  World."  lie  tbcn  proce 
mind*  and  exiilnin  mora  fully,  the  prophcck-s  I 
tho  BookH  of  MoM»,  ilio  Propheifi.  and  tlie  Pm 
Ions  under  wlilcU  all  tlic  Holy  Books  were  claa 
■howcd  tbclr  wonilurful  vlviilneia  as  inspired  . 
had  rcnlly  Imppenud  in  His  own  persnn. 

"  You  SCO  thus."  added  lie,  after  giving  this  t 
mony  of  Bcrlpturc,  "llmt  it  was  necessarr,  in 
that  mnteadof  founding  an  earthly  kingdom, 
Hflwlali  should  RiiffiT  od  I  Iiavo  done,  and  that 
ths  dead,  the  lliiril  day.  as  you  sen  has  been  tb( 
purpoacB  of  God  now  further  require  lliat  the  ne 
the  promise  of  tho  rcmisBiun  of  sins  to  bo  obloln 
and  rcmirrcnllon,  sliould  bo  preached,  hcnccfortl 
all  I  bavo  suffered,  and  ns  tho  Salvation  1  was  nt 
•ecure,  not  for  iBrncI  only  but  for  all  manklm 
are  to  proclaim  to  alt  nations,  hut  you  arc  to  beg 
Ismcl  may  have  still  another  opportunity  of  a 
Mng  saved  throup;b  rny  name,  now  I  am  risen  m 
thcyTcJectcd  me  in  my  humiliation.  And  you, 
vltneasca  through  whom  Qod  will  spread  atw 
norcy  to  Jews  and  Heathen,  and  proclahn  Ilia  ) 
dom founded  by  me." 

Tho  wonAerina:  disoinlcs  nnn.-  »-"■  "--*  " — 
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harm  to  themselves  ;  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing  it  will  not  hurt 
them  ;  and  they  "will  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  will  recover. 

**To  fit  you  for  your  ereat  work  I  shall  presently  send  you  the 
Helper  promised  by  my  Father,  but  stay  in  the  city  till  you  are 
clothed  with  this  power  from  on  high." 

There  were  only  ten  of  the  Eleven  present,  for  Thomas  was  absent, 
but,  these.  He  now  gathered  before  Ilim.  As  an  earnest  of  the  fuller 
endowment,  hereafter,  He  was  about  to  impart  to  them  a  special  con- 
secration by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  their  office  as  Apostles.  He  had, 
Himself,  compared  the  influence  and  entrance  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
breathing  of  the  wind,  and,  now,  prefacing  His  intended  words  by 
the  symbolical  act  of  breathing  on  the  Ten — He  said : 

*•  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  government  of  the  Church  is 
committed  to  your  charge.  As  a  special  gift  for  your  work  as  found- 
ers of  my  Kingdom,  divine  insight  is  granted  you  to  *  discern  the 
spirits '  of  men,  that  so  you  may  know  their  true  state  before  God. 
Through  you,  therefore,  henceforth,  as  through  Me  till  now,  He  will 
announce  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  it  will  be  granted  by  God  to 
those  to  whom  you  declare  it.  Through  you,  moreover.  He  will 
make  known  to  others  that  their  sins  are  not  forgiven,  and  to  him  to 
whom  you  are  constrained  to  speak  thus,  to  him  his  sins  will  not  be 
forgiven  by  God  till  you  announce  their  being  so." 

Having  said  this,  lie  vanished  from  their  sight. 

It  is  impossible  to  realize  the  emotions  of  the  little  band  of  Apostles 
and  disciples  at  these  appearances.     They  knew  that  Jesus  had  been 

Eut  to  death :  they  had  fancied  themselves  permanently  deprived  of 
[is  presence  and  help,  and  they  had  not  known  what  to  think  re- 
specting Him.  But  when  He  stood  amidst  them,  once  more,  after 
He  had  risen,  a  sudden  and  strange  revolution  took  place  in  their 
minds.  They  saw  before  them  Him  whom  they  had  revered  as  the 
Messiah^while  clothed  in  human  weakness,  now  raised  to  an  unimag- 
inable glory  which  at  once  confirmed  and  sublimed  their  former 
faith.  They  saw  Him  victorious  over  the  grave,  and  clothed  with 
the  attributes  of  the  eternal  world.  In  a  moment,  the  whole  sweep 
of  the  truth  respecting  Him,  hitherto  only  half  realized,  had  become 
a  radiant  fact,  even  to  their  senses.  The  hesitating  and  inaperfect 
belief  in  His  heavenly  dignity,  and  power  to  fidfil  all  He  had 
promised,  here  and  hereafter,  which  had  slowly  rooted  itself  in  their 
nearts  while  He  still  lived,  had  seemed,  after  all,  from  the  catastrophe 
of  these  last  disavStrous  three  days,  a  fond  and  beautiful  delusion. 
But,  now,  at  length,  as  He  stood  amongst  them,  triumphant  even 
over  death,  it  broke  all  restraints  and  flooded  their  whole  soul  with 
sacred  light  as  never  before,  for  the  revulsion  from  despondency  to 
the  purest  and  holiest  joy  gave  it  additional  strength. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  effect  of  such  nights  of  their  Risen 
Master,  on  the  minds  of  those  who  were  thus  favoured  with  them. 
The  whole  life  of  one  who  had  seen  Him  and  stood  near  Him,  per- 
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haps  touched  Him.  nficr  He  litid  risen,  became  a  long  dream  of 
Tcooder.  Sucli  an  one  felt,  henceforlli,  even  in  llteinidsl  of  Ills  cwn- 
moDeat  occupations,  na  if  Christ  were  sliU.  tIioug:b  iinseen,  bcxidc 
t:im:  he  «awllim,  aa  it  were,  radiuit  tffifore  hia  eyes:  he  Beemed«till 
to  hear  His  words  of  infinite  love,  nnd  lived  in  liabituiU  commi 
with  Him.  as  with  One,  liiddcD  it  might  Iw.  for  (lie  nionieni.  i 
upper  li^ht,  but  to  be  expected  as  a  visible  form,  at  any  InBlant. 

Onif  tlie  inn 
Himself,  the  ti 

...  .  _  .trdi'ath;  that  Ho  had  htood  amoDf;  them,  had  qiiickened 
and  Inspired  Ibeni;  perhapH  hod  let  Himaelf  even  be  rcvcreDtly 
touched — eould  bavn  crested  such  cScctB.  Henceforth,  be.  onlf, 
WBB  recognized  aa  nn  Apoatlcin  the  fullest  tense,  wbo  had  seen  Him 
in  Hia  Hpirittiid  body  diiriug  tliia  mystcrloua  interrul,  when  He 
Kcemcd  tcndyto  soiir  lo  heaven  as  His  rightful  home,  and,  thoii^ 
GtiU  on  earth,  wns  no  longer  of  it.  Nothing  could  be  more  amadng' 
than  the  result  of  such  a  aight  of  Rim  tlius  glorified,  on  the  Aposllea; 
From  despair  they  jinsBpd  nt  once  to  triumphant  confidence — from 
incapacity  lo  bcliivr  liiiii  dii'  Mi'-siiili  could  have  Miffereti  as  He  had 
done  to  Ihc  nuir-i  i  ■  ■■  i  .■  ■;  >  .iliiiiL.-  fuilbin  Himns  the  McPBinh,  on 
account  of  tbi'.~i' :  '  I  lir'v  bccHine,  suddenly,  men  into 

whom  the  vcrv  >:  .  niiil  to  have  pNssrd;  the  ir  spiritual 

nature  had  been  wholly  t-lmiiffcti,  und  they  were  bound  to  Him,  heuce- 
fOTlh,  witli  a  deatlilciss.  and  ecHlalic  devotion. 

The  appearances  vouchsafed  during  the  day  of  the  Resurrection 
had  now  ended.  On  the  part  of  the  priests  and  Eabbis  there  had 
been  great  anxictv.  for  Ihej'.  as  well  as  the  disciples,  had  early  heard 
the  rumours  of  hia  hoving  risen.  Some  of  the  watch,  after  having 
fled  in  terror  before  the  descending  angel,  had  como  into  the  clly.  and 
reported  what  had  happened.  A  has! y  meeting  of  the  chief*men  of 
the  party  had  been  lietd,  and  (he  whole  matter  laid  before  (hem. 
Their  perplexity  was  estrcme,  but  at  last  their  Sadducce  leaders  in- 
vented a  Bpccioua  story.  Not  l»licving  in  angels,  Ibcy  affected  to 
think  that  the  soldiers  had  been  frightened  away  by  some  clever  trick 
of  the  disciples,  who  had  thus  got  possession  of  the  body  of  their 
Master.  There  were,  indeed,  difllculties  in  the  way  of  Bprcodine  such 
a  story,  but  it  would  be  fatal  if  the  rumour  spi-cad  that  angcTs  had 
appeared.  Tlic  people  would  naturally  think  it  a  proof  that  Jesus 
had  been  wluit  He  said  He  was,  ana  they  w*ould  turn  lo  Him  with 
more  ardour  than  ever.  TTie  guard  were  therefore  instructed,  with 
the  inducement  of  targe  bribes,  to  aav  that  they  had  fallen  asleep,  and 
found  the  body  stolen  when  Ihey  woke.  The  hierarchy  were  aware 
that  it  was  death  for  a  sentry  to  sleep  at  hia  post,  but  removed  Ibis 
difficulty  by  the  promise  that.  In  case  the  story  reached  the  er—   '' 

Pilate,  they  would  explain  that  it  was  only  ar  ' ■'-    '-  *-- 

|>eople  quiet. 
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A  whole  week  elapsed  befoni  the  next  oppcwance  recorded.      On 

Sunday;  known,  hencetortti,  as  the  "first  day  of  the  week,"  la  con- 
trast to  the  Jewish  6abbatti.  the  seventh  daj';  and  aa,  espcci&llj, 
"The  Jjird'a  Day;" — the  Eleven  having  once  niora  nsserabled,  as 
they  had  done  daily  througli  the  week,  and  coDtinued  to  do,  Jesus, 
honouring  His  resurrection  day,  onco  more  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them.  Tuomas,  known  as  Didymus,  or  The  Twin,  had  not  been 
present  on  the  Sunday  before,  and  in  his  grave,  earnest  way,  refused 
lo  believe  that  Jesus  Dad  risen  and  had  appeared  to  the  Ten,  till  ha 
himself  had  bad  what  ho  deemed  indisputable  proof.  "EiccptlBee 
Id  His  hands  the  prints  of  the  nails,"  said  he,  "  and  put  my  finger 
into  them,  and  put  my  hand  into  His  side,  where  the  spear-thnmt 
made  the  gash,  I  will  not  believe."  No  one  could  desire  more  to  see 
hii  blaster  again,  but  his  temperament  demanded  wliat  he  thought 
<lrmonstraIion,  of  so  amazing  a  fact  as  the  rising  of  one  from  the 
gravt. 

On  this  first  IiOtd's  day  after  the  Resurrection,  however,  his  doubts 
were  for  ever  dispelled.  The  disciples  Imd  gathered  In  their  common 
room,  which  help,  at  least,  a  hundred  nnd  twenty.  The  doors,  aa 
licfore,  had  been  carefully  closed,  for  fear  of  spies  from  the  Temple, 
nnd  the  approaches  were,  doubtless,  carefully  watehed.  Suddenly, 
iiowever,  the  words  were  heard  in  the  midst  of  the  company — '  *  Peaca 
lo  you!"— and,  looking  up,  Jcsun  elood  before  them.  He  had  not 
been  near,  so  far  as  the  senses  could  perceive,  when  Thomas  had 
uttered  his  doubts,  but  lie  knew  them  not  the  less.  Turning  to  the 
faithful  but  still  incredulous  one — whose  presence  there  showed  liow 
eagerly  ho  wished  to  believe  the  transcendent  ncw^,  Jesus,  to  his 
amazement,  addressed  him — 

"Thomas,  thou  saidst  thou  wouldst  not  bclicre,  unless  thou  couldat 

Eut  thy  finger  in  the  wounds  of  my  hands,  nnd  feet,  and  side.  Reach 
ilher  thy  finger — hero  are  my  hands;  and  reach  hither  thy  hand, 
undput  it  Into  my  side,  and  bo  not  faiUiles-a,  but  believing." 

To  bear  his  own  words  thus  repeated  by  one  who  had  not  been 
present  when  they  wcro  spoken:  to  see  the  hands,  and  feel,  nnd  side: 
•  to  receive  such  condecenaion  from  one  nho  lie  now  felt  was,  indeed, 
his  loved  blaster;  yet  do  longer  a  mortal  man.  but  the  Lord  of  Llf;, 
the  glorified  Uesslah  who  Jiad  triumphed  over  death,  overwhelmed 
him  with  awe.  Ko  words  could  express  bis  emotion.  ITo  could  only 
utter  liis  ono  deepest  thought,  that  he  had  before  him  his  Lord  an'l 
his  God. 

"Thomjia,"  said  Jesus,  "thou  hast  believed  at  last  because  thou 
hastsccume-  blessed  are  they  who,  without  havingsecnmc,  believe, 
OS  tliou  now  dost,  that  I  have  risen  from  tho  dead. 

Hitherto,  tho  Risen  Saviour,  in  all  His  appearances,  eo  for  aa  they 
are  recorded,  had  designed  to  provo  to  His  disciples  that  He  wax 
really  alive  again.  Convinced  of  this,  there  was  inueh  lo  Icll  them, 
of  "thethlngapertalninjto  the  kingdom  of  God,"  which  theyircra 
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to  spread  sbri>:  d  Ibrnygb  tlie  cnth.  Before  His  dc&tfa  He  h«il  told 
them  that  He  hiul  mawy  thiuga  to  my  I*  iham.  which  were,  u  jet, 
too  hard  for  them  to  unaersland  or  receive.  These  He  had  now  to 
oommuDicutc:  for -what  would  have  been  iacmnprehenslMo  before  HU 
sufferinga  and  Reaiirroclion,  was  ilnrk  noluuger,  when  «.«a  in  Uie 
strong  light  of  Ihe  erosa  ami  tlio  cmply  ciawc. 

Hodia  not,  however,  minglo  ninuug  Uiera  nnd  llvelnlbtirmidsttw 
of  oli  They,  doubtless,  expected  Ihut  now  Ho  wna  bUtc  again  on 
enrth.  Ha  wnuld  once  mora  gjilher  them  armind  Hlnj,  nnd  Btnj  pei- 
inaucntlywiih  liieiu,  and  ILey  even  fancied,  that  surely  now  utWt 
He  would  Bet  about  the  cstubliHhmenL  of  that  earthly  kingdom  of 
Israel,  to  wliich  tliey  ho  fontUy  clung.  But  to  Imve  stayed  thus 
familiarly  with  them,  was  no  longer  ia  keeping  with  Uiaglorifiedim- 
mortolity.  Till  they,  too,  hadputanlncormption,  Bcwfuoepaiated 
from  Uiem,  by  Ihe  iufinita  diatanco  uaA  difference  of  time  and  «iec- 
nily.    They  belonged  lo  the  former,  Jle,  now,  to  the  Intier. 

He  ahowBd  Himself,  therefore,  lo  them  in  Kuch  a  wiiy  tliftt  Ihey 
Cfliiid  never  count  on  liis  takins  up  His  abode  with  them  again,  as  in 
foimer  days;  that  ao  they  mi^bt  Ik  flccuatomcd  gradually  lo  ilia  ab- 
eence,  ns  m  no  meaaure  breaking  OTWeakeninglheirconnecMon  with 
Him.  He,  lienro.  vourlisiifed  iVm  only  inlerrailteii  appearance!: 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  might  be  in  no  doubt  of  IIU  really  hav- 
ing Ti.sen  from  the  dead;  and,  on  the  other,  that  they  might  tiecoine 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  His  leaving  them.  Ho  showed  Himself  as 
One  about  lo  quit  the  world,  and  as  no  longer  belon^ng  to  it,  but  de- 
laying His  departure  for  a  time,  for  their  good.  His  intercourse  with 
them  was,  thus,  almost  like  thnt  of  the  nngels  with  Iheir  falho^  in 
the  early  ages,  when  they  came  to  Iheir  lenis,  conversed  with  them, 
and  even  ate  and  drank  what  waa  offered  them,  but,  presently,  left 
again  and  disappeared,  till  some  new  occasion  brought  them  back. 

Hence  we  are  no  more  told  the  place  of  Hia  stay  In  these  forty 
days,  or  of  His  journeys,  or  oilier  details,  as  otherwise  we  might 
have  expected.  He  appears  only  at  intervals,  and  we  have  no  (race 
whence  He  has  come,  or  whither  He  vanishes.  He  does  not  travel 
back  with  His  disciples  to  Galileo  after  the  feast,  as  was  usual,  but 
only  names  n  mountain  on  which  He  will  meet  them.  They  never 
ask  Him,  as  He  is  about  lo  leave  them,  whither  He  is  going,  or.  when 
He  comes,  whence  He  has  done  so?  His  wliole  bearing  towards  them 
was  like  that  to  Maiy  of  Magdala—"  Think  not  that  my  Resurrec- 
tion restores  me  to  you  as  the  companUin  of  your  daily  life.  Rejoice 
not  over  my  reappunraiice  as  if  I  were  10  stay  now,  ubidinrly,  with 
you.      I  CO  to  myVather,  and  jour  Kulher — (omy  God,  and  yours." 

He  had  to)d  tne  women  at  llie  sepulchre,  to  say  to  HIa  (Tisciples 
tlial  Ho  would  meet  them  on  a  mountain  in  (julilee,  which  He  named, 
and  He  had,  doubtless,  rei^'nted  this  to  Itio  eom]>any  when  in  their 
midst.  The  most  of  them  were  Galiliean-i,  and  would  rettim  home 
sft«T  the  feast  week.     Galileo  bad  been,  moreover,  the  Si>ecial  scene 
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of  His  labours,  and  of  His  success,  and  a  greater  numocr  could  be 
gathered  together  there  than  in  Judea.  Jerusalem  was  not  to  be  their 
scene  of  action  as  yet.  They  could  not  begin  their  great  Apostolic 
work  while  their  Master  was  still  on  earth,  and,  besides,  they  needed 
not  only  manjr  counsels  before  He  left  tliem,  but  the  power  which 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  not  yet  given,  could  impart.  When 
Ihcy  returned,  to  attend  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  seven  weeks  after 
\h<2  Resurrection,  they  would  receive  their  full  heavenly  consecra- 
lion. 

The  future  was  still  unknown  even  to  the  Apostles,  and  hence, 
though  they  held  themselves  at  the  command  of  their  Lord,  the  in- 
terval before,  He  required  their  permanent  service,  saw  them  onco 
more,  at  their  former  callings.  They  seem  to  have  had  no  idea  that 
this  visit  to  their  homes  would  be  the  last  they  would  ever  make  to 
them  as  such,  or  that,  within  a  few  weeks,  they  would  remove  to 
Jerusalem,  to  stay  there  for  a  time,  and  then  wander  forth  to  all 
lands,  and  see  their  native  country,  rarely,  or  never  again.  But  tho 
long  attendance  on  their  Master  had  prepared  them  forlinally  leaving 
everything  for  Him,  and  had  fitted  them,  unconsciously,  for  the 
duties  that  lay  before  them. 

Simon  Peter,  Thomas  the  Twin,  Natlianael  of  Cana,  John  and 
James,  sons  of  Zabdai,  and  two  whose  names  are  not  given,  appar- 
ently because  they  were  not  Apostles,  had,  among  others,  betaken 
themselves  to  the  well-known  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  had 
quietly  set  themselves,  once  more,  to  the  occupation  f anuliar  to  most 
of  them — that  of  fishehnen.  They  had  been  out  on  the  Lake  all 
night,  but  had  caught  nothing,  and  were  rowing  to  land  in  the  early 
dawn,  when  they  saw  on  the  shore  a  stranger,  whom  they  could  not 
recognize  in  the  twilight,  as  any  one  they  knew.  It  was  nothing 
strange  that  a  person  should  come  to  them  as  they  were  landing,  to 
buy  their  catch.  The  simple  habits  of  the  East,  moreover,  made  it 
common  to  sell  even  single  fish,  which  were  prepared  and  cooked 
on  the  spot,  in  the  open  air,  by  the  buyer.  They  thought  nothing, 
therefore,  of  the  stranger  presently  asking  them,  with  a  kindly  fa- 
miliarity not  unusual  in  antiquity  in  addressing  the  humbler  classes, 
'•Children,  have  you  anything  to  eat?"  ;  as  if  wishing  to  buy  for  his 
morning  meal.     * '  Nothing  at  all, "  cried  the  fishermen. 

"  If  you  cast  your  net  once  more  on  the  right  side  of  the  boat,  you 
will  find  fish,"  said  the  stranger,  and  they,  thinking,  perhaps,  that 
he  had  noticed  a  shoal  they  had  overlooked,  were  only  too  glad 
to  do  so.  But,  now,  the  net  sank,  overloaded,  so  that  they  could 
hardly  draw  it  after  them  as  they  rowed  to  land. 

There  was  no  further  question  who  the  stranger  could  be ;  for  what 
was  this  incident  but  the  repetition  of  a  well-remembered  miracle  of 
their  Master,  almost  at  the  same  spot?  **  It  is  the  Lord,"  whispered 
John  to  Peter.  The  name  was  enough.  They  were  only  alx)ut  a 
hundred  yards  from  land,  but  the  ardent,  impulsive  Peter  could  not 
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v;aiL  Ho  was  siandmir.  naJieU,  in  llie  boat,  after  tuvTiiig  swnm 
rouad  with  llio  ntt,  to  swetp  llii?  ivaU-ra,  us  is  the  custom  on  the 
l^kc  of  Tiberias  Gtill;  but  be  iuiiUotly  drew  on  his  upper  g&nnent. 
and.  jumping  luto  Uie  water,  swam  ashore,  to  be  the  tlrst  to  see  if  it 
rea'ly  wen;  liis  Master.  The  others,  meanwiiilc.  were  Klowly  pulliof 
to  the  shore,  mid  presently  reached  il.  The  bcseh  had  beeji  bare  a 
moment  before,  but  now.  stniagcly  eaoueh,  thi-y  saw  a  fire  biiming, 
-with  a  lUllc  R^  on  it,  end  bread  Dt  hund,  aa  if  Ibo  stranger  iiad  iu- 
tended  Ihcm  tor  Himself. 

■'  If  you  would  like  to  cr.t  with  me,"  «iid  lie,  "  1,-riiis  some  of  ihe 
Gnh  yoii  havo  just  cuuebL" 

Peter  bad  not  dared  to  speak,  for  the  owe  of  Lis  Lord's  hcn-renly 
grcntuess,  as  oau  belonging,  now,  la  a  higher  life,  nas  on  him.  But 
he  inslaiilly  ran  to  tiie  boat,  dripping,  as  he  stood,  and  dnencd 
nsborc  the  net.  wliich  wan  found  to  have  r.aught  a  hundred  and  Bflj- 
three  large  fish,  nllhout  being  rent.  All  were  convinced  that  it  wu 
Jesus,  but  they  were  dumb  with  amazement ;  and  though  they  wirti* 
cd  to  ask,  their  awe,  and  thmr  Tciy>eyesiglit.  whicb  told  Uicm  tltat 
it  tras  no  other  than  their  Master,  kept  litem  from  doing  so. 

Tliey  had  sat  down  on  the  "liitr,  dry  beach,  round  tlic  fire,  si  His 
Invitation,  and  Ho  now,  onco  iiuiro,  aJ  of  old,  took  His  place  as 
Head  of  the  little  group.  Taking  tirst  bread,  ond  then  the  fish.  He 
divided  Ihcm,  just  as  He  had  done  while  He  was  with  thetu.  and.  as 
He  did  so,  His  face  and  bearing  were  so  exacll^  what  tbey  bad  bMn, 
that  the  fear  produced  by  the  suddenness  of  His  appearance,  and  the 
undefined  difference  In  Him  which  had  falrllck  them  at  first,  soon 
cbalcd.  His  every  word  was  now  donbly  weighty,  and  hence  John 
gives  us  a  more  than  usually  circumstantial  narrative  of  what  fol- 
fowed.  The  meal  being  finished.  Ho  turned  to  Peter,  as  if  to  show 
him  by  a  further  proof,  how  eniircly  bis  shoriconiing  had  been  for- 
given, and  the  completeness  of  hia  restoration  to  his  apostolale.  Ha 
commonly  called  him  Peter,  but  now  addressed  liim  as  He  had  done 
three  years  before,  when  they  first  met.  and  only  once  since,  when  ho 
made  his  grand  confession  of  belief  that  his  Master  was  the  Messiah. 
"Simon,  son  of  Jonas,"  nsked  lie.  "curcsl  thou  forme  more  than 
iny  other  disciples?"  "Yes,  Iiord,"  answered  Peter.  "Thou  know, 
est  thall  love  Thee."     "Go and  feed  my  little  ones— my  sheep," rc- 

K"ed  Jesus;  "for  lovo  to  me,  care  for  th'e  niiriliiHl  wants  of  all  who 
ow  and  love  me,  as  a  shepherd  sees  that  liis  fiock  be  didy  fed." 
The  same  question,  in  the  same  words,  was  then  repented.  "Yes, 
Lord."  answered  Peter,  more  eajterly  Iban  before.  "Thou  knowesl 
that  I  love  Thee."  "Then,  tend  my  sheep,"  replied  .Tesus.  "Not 
cnly  nourish,  but  care  for  tliem,  as  committed  to  thy  change."  A 
third  lime  the  same  (piestion  was  asked — "Simon,  sou  of  Jonas, 
lovest  thou  me?"  The  treble  repelition  had  something  in  il  lender 
Knd  warning.  It  was  not  a  reproof,  yet  il  was  fitting  tliat  the  disciple 
who,  B  few  days  before,  had  thrice  denied   Him,  should  be  made  to 
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think  aa  often  of  his  weaknesB.  Peter  felt  It.  endalmost  thought  that 
Jesusdoubled  his  trust  worthiness.  "  Lord,"  said  lie,  "  Thou  kaowest 
all  Ibiags;  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee."  "TlieD,"  replied 
Jesus.  ■■  feed  my  sheep— tlie  oversight  of  my  flock  is  thine,  to  Bee 
that  they  are  fed." 

"  Hear  now."  He  continued,  "  what  awaits  you.  Verilv.  verily,  I 
say  to  you.  Hitherto  you  have  girded  yourself  and  gone  whither  you 

fileasea.  and  you  do  so  still;  but,  in  ^our  old  we  you  will  stretch 
□rth  your  hands  helplessly,  and  will  giveyouraelf  up  to  others,  who 
will  gird  you  with  chains,  and  lead  you  on  where  you  would  fain  nol 
go — to  the  place  of  judgment."  An  assurance  of  safety  for  the 
present,  and  a  timely  warning  of  what  the  future  would  bring!  There 
was  a  brief  pause,  and  then  tiie  words  "  Follow  me,"  summoned  the 
Apostle  once  more,  as  of  old;  but  spoken  this  time,  by  the  risen  and 
glorifled  Saviour — it  called  liim  to  follow  Him  in  a  martyr's  death, 
wid  then,  to  the  glory  beyond, 

Pet«r,  taking  the  last  words  literally,  fancied  lio  was  to  follow  his 
Master  as  before,  and  us  Jesus  seemed  now  leaving  them,  had  doue 
so  a  few  paces,  when,  turning  round,  he  saw  John  coming  after  him. 
Unwilling  to  separate  from  one  endeared  by  long  companionsliip  as 
a  fellow-disciple,  lie,  therefore,  ventured  to  ask.  In  hope  that  John, 
too,  would  be  allowed  to  come  with  them — "  Lord,  what  will  this 
man  do?"  But  things  were  not  as  in  old  days  of  common  familiar 
communion.  "  If  1  should  please  that  he  live  till  my  return,  why 
should  you  seek  to  know  it?"  replied  Jesus.  "  From  you  I  rcquiro 
that  you  follow  me  in  the  path  in  which  I  have  ^ne  before  you. 

St  Paul,  about  twenly-nvc  years  after,  mentions  another  appear- 
ance, which  was  no  doubt  the  same  as  is  related,  more  fully,  by  St. 
Matthaw.  It  took  place  In  a  mouataln,  appointed  for  the  purpose 
by  Jesus  Himself,  doubtless  as  a  well-known  spot.  Here,  a  largo 
uumbcr  of  disciples,  including,  as  we  know,  the  Eleven,  gathered  at 
the  time  fixed.  It  was  a  moment  of  supreme  solemnity,  for  it  was 
the  close,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  Hia  ministry  in  Qalilee.  A  mountain 
had  been  cliosen.  alike  for  privacy  and  because  all  who  might  com« 
would  be  able  to  sec  their  Master.  Over  five  hundred  had  gathered 
when  Jesus  appeared  in  their  midst;  some  of  them  long  since  dead 
when  Paul  wrote,  but  the  majority  still  alive.  With  beautiful  frank- 
Dess,  the  Evangelist  tells  us  that  some,  who  likely  had  had  no  other 
witness,  still  doubted  a  miracle  so  stupendous,  hut  they  were  so  few 
that  he  could  say  of  the  multitude,  as  a  whole,  that  they  worshipped 
Jesus  as  their  Lord. 

Before  this  numerous  assemblage  Jesus  declared  Himself,  In  the 
loftiest  sense,  the  Messiah.  "All  power,"  said  He,  "iagivea  me,  in 
heaven  and  in  earth.  As  1  have  before  commissioned  my  Apostles,  so 
now  I  commission  you  all,  in  the  fulness  of  the  authority  thus  given 
me,  to  go  into  the  whole  world,  and  announce  to  all  men  that  liive, 
And  am  exalted  U>  be  the  Lord  and  tha  Meadah.    Qo,  gather  disciples 
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to  me  from  ntnong  nil  naUons,  and  couwcraJc  Uueni  by  bnptUi 
fiiilb  in  lUe  Fatber,  Ihe  Son,  mul  Iho  Holy  Spirit,  bj-  wlioin  God  wiD 


Bpeak  and  ttct  lliruugli  jour  means,     "WjUt  i-ommaiid?  I  Iibtc  drcD 

K]u  as  my  disciple^  give  you  la  them,  and  urge  Uiem  to  keep  tb«ni. 
or  must  yuu  tbink  yniir^elTes  alone  while  thus  working  u 


f(ir  In,  I  am,  and  sIiaIi  be,  with  you  always,  lilt  the  end  of  the  world, " 
As  at  tJie  first,  so,  now,  at  the  IuhI,  the  y-'oua  was  the  cmly  irpapnn 
by  TChicb  His  Kingdom  noa  to  be  (spread.  Ke«Ung  on  pesbcvmos 
and  roNViCTiON  from  the  beginning,  it  was  left  on  Ibc  eame  bofis  now 
Be  waa  nlKiut  (o  oocend  to  liunvea. 

Only  two  or  iKrtiaps  Utrce  more  apneanuicea  ate  recorded — one  l« 
James  alone,  and  one  to  all  the  Apo^lcs.  The  )asl  known  meeliaD 
with  the  Eleven  took  place  immediately  licfon:  the  Ascension.  It 
woallie  Pnriing  for  Ever,  ho  far  as  outward  and  visible  cotnmuniaD 
on  earth  was  cane«roed — the  final  delegation  of  tlie  interests  of  Hi* 
Kingdom  to  tlitni,  as  ilia  chosen  heralds  and  rcpresunlatirea.  They 
were  f  nstnicled  (o  wait  in  Jenualem  till  the  promise  of  the  FaOia 
vos  fulfilled;  that  He  would  send  the  Holy  Spirit  to  thorn,  astbeir 
Helper  and  Advocate,  in  place  of  their  departed  Abater — a  promina 
which  Je«us  Himself  had  undo  known  to  them.  "Por  .lohii.'Eaid 
lie.  '■Inily  biiplizL'il  wilii  walcr,  but  Hie  promLw  which  I'lvn  he 
aniioiinci'd,  Ihiil  joh  wmilil  be  biipli/.td  wiih  iho  Jloly  .Sjiirir,  will  bo 
fulfilled  before  many  days." 

Tlie  Apostles,  acqtiaiated  as  they  were  vith  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies,  which  foretold  that  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
DO  poured  out  in  the  timea  of  the  ^[esaiah.  seem  to  have  fancied  that 
there  was  an  indirect  promiite  of  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic 
Kingdom,  as  they  conceived  it,  in  these  words.  It  appears  os  if  an 
interval  had  elaiwed^pparently  only  a  part  of  the  same  day,  betwc-en 
the  appearance  at  which  the  renewed  assurance  of  Ihe  bestowal  of 
the  itoly  Spirit  was  given,  and  that  at  which  llie  question  they  were 
now  to  ask  was  put.  When  they  had  come  toother  again,  Jesus 
once  more  stood  among  tliem.  nua  Uien^~so  bard  is  it  to  uproot  fixed 

C;onccptions — lliey  resolved  to  find  out,  if  |)ossiblc,  whether  they 
any  grounds  for  their  fond  hopes, 

"Loroj^"  asked  they,  "will  Thou  at  this  time  restore  the  fallen 
kingdom  of  the  Israclitish  nationl"  They  had  not  yet  receive<l  the 
illumination  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  to  raise  them  at  once  and  for 
ever  above  such  narrow  and  national  views,  and  were  still  entangled 
in  Jewish  fancies,  which  regarded  the  Messiah  as  sent  to  the  Jewish 
people,  as  such,  for  its  earthly  glory  as  well  as  spiritual  good. 

Jesus  would  not  answer  such  a  question.  There  was  much  in  titpir 
expectations  which  would  never  be  realized;  yet  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
would  really  ho  the  true  setting  up  of  ilie  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
Of  its  final  proclamation  and  lull  cstablietiment  in  its  glory,  which 
would  take  place  at  Jlis  final  return,  lie  would  say  noting.  It  lay 
hidden  In  the  depths  of  the  future,  and  was  of  do  advantage  to  them 
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to  know.     "It  Is  of  no  uso  to  you,"  laid  lie,  "toknow  the  time  or 

the  ciroumslancos  of  those  great  re  vol  lUiona  in  the  ages  to  come.  The 
Fathur  has  kept  these  as  a  secret  of  Hia  onn  omniscience.  Be  It 
enough  for  you  to  knoir  what  will  Lttppca  tmmedialely  on  my  depart- 
ure. You  will  receive  the  powers  of  the  Holy  Spirit  In  rich  measure, 
and  Inspired  by  these,  and  prepared  by  them  in  all  points,  you  will  go 
forth  aa  wllncs'tcl  for  mo.  and  of  my  resurrection,  Dot  only  lo  Jeru- 
salem and  Judea,  but  lo  baled  Samaria,  and  to  the  heathen  through- 
out the  whole  earth;  for  mine  is  a  universal  kingdom,  open  to  all 
mankind,  without  distinction  of  race,  or  rank;  of  bond  or  free;  of 
barbarian  or  Greek;  of  Jew  or  Gentile." 

This  last  interview  had  taken  place  In  Jerusalem,  but  He  had  left 
it  before  He  closed,  leading  them  out  towards  Bethany.  He  may  hare 
walked  through  the  well-known  streets,  veiled  from  His  enemies,  or 
lie  may  liave  appointed  the  meeting-place  for  them,  where  He  had 
so  often,  in  His  last  days,  retired  in  their  company.  The  place  wbers 
He  assembled  them  is  not  roinulely  recorded,  but  was  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  It  was  Ilie  lait  time  they  were  to  see  Him.  He  had  pre- 
pared them,  as  far  as  their  dulnesa  made  possible,  for  His  leaving 
them,  and  had  fitted  them  to  receive  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  which, 
within  a  few  days,  would  illuminate  their  intellects  and  hearts. 

He  wished,  however,  to  leave  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  should 
not  think  He  had  simply  vanished  from  them,  and  wait  for  His  present 
re-appKaranoo.  He  would  show  them,  as  far  as  it  couid  be  shown. 
that  He  returned  from  the  earth  to  His  Father;  that  God  took  Him 
to  Himself  as  Ha  had  taken  Elias.  They  would  be  able  to  tell  men, 
when  thcv  asked  where  He  now  was.  that  they  liad  seen  Him  leave 
the  world,  and  pass  throuzh  the  skies  lo  the  clernal  kingdoms,  in 
His  human  body;  to  ait  down  at  tlic  right  baud  of  Grod.  The 
thought — Hb  i.rvBs:  Hb  la  with  the  Fathbr!  was,  henceforth,  to 
be  the  slay  and  jo;y  of  His  followers  in  all  ages. 

We  know  not  with  what  last  narting  words  he  let  them  see  He  was, 
now.  finally,  to  leave  them.  All  that  is  told  us  Is,  that  He  gave  them 
Hia  blessing,  with  uplifted  hands.  Step  by  step,  He  had  raised  tlteir 
conceptlouH  of  Him  nearer  the  unspcaka))tc  craodeur  of  His  true 
nature  and  work.  At  first  the  Teacher.  He  bad.  after  a  time,  by 
Cradual  dlsctnsurcs,  revealed  Himself  as  the  Son  of  God,  veiled  in 
Hm  form  of  m»u;  and,  now.  since  His  crucifixion  and  resurrection. 
He  had  taught  thcra  to  see  iu  Him  Uie  Messiah,  exalted  to  immorlal 
and  divine  majesty,  as  the  conqueror  of  death  and  the  Lord  of  alt. 

The  transcendent  miracle  which  closed  His  early  communion  with 
His  chosen  ones  is  most  fuliy  narrated  by  St.  Luke; — 

"  When  He  had  spoken  these  things,  while  they  were  looking  at 
Qim.  He  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  and  a  cloud  received  Him  out  of 
their  sight " — Ibat  cloud  which  aymbnlixcd  the  presence  of  God. 
"And  Hsihey  were  gazing  earnestly  Into  the  htavens,  as  He  ascended, 
behold  two  men  stood  bj  them,  In  while  apparel,  and  sold  to  them — 
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'Yo  men  of  Gnlllee,  why  stand  ye  gfining  into  the  heavens?  This 
some  Jcaus,  who  U  crea  now  takca  from  you  into  heaven,  will  ccue, 
in  the  some  way  as  ye  have  wen  Uun  go. 

"Earth,  thou  grainof  sand  on  the  shore  of  the  Universe  of  Oodi 
thou  Bethlehem,  among?l  the  prmcelycitiesof  IliehcaveDs;  thou  art, 
and  rcniaincsl.  Lhe  Loved  One  nmangst  ten  thoueanil  EiinsandnorldB, 
llie  i'boseo  of  God!  The*  will  He  again  vieif.  and  llien  Ihou  wilt 
prepare  a  throne  lor  Him,  aalhou  gavesl  Hiin  a  manger  cradle;  in 
Ula  radiant  glory  wilt  thou  rejoice,  5S  Ihou  didst  onee  drinlc  Hit 
blood  and  Ula  tears,  and  mourn  Uis  dcatlil  On  thee  has  iLe  Lord  ft 
great  work  to  complelel" 
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